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I  louse  \  hroad,  Sept.  32 

"<  ■  ■  iodhv  1  10  W  i  iki  d's  Fairs"  Rus 
sell  I  ,\  lies.  (  )<  1.  '_'S 

VM\  V. RNMKN1    VNI)  POLITICS 

\l.1sk.1s  Powcilul  Governor,  < )(  1 .  !I8 
"Bundv.   I  wo  Worlds  ol  McGcoigc." 
Nov  Hid 

<  11  It  111  ;i I     (  ookoill     .11     tin-     \\  lute 

Mouse.  Sepl  28 
"Florida's  I  cgislatiii e,  Nov .  82 
I  lonoi  .11  \  \oii  |ol)s,  ( ),  1  Mrs 
"  I  IIiiiciis    1  egisial  me.    (  leaning  up 

1  lie."  Sepi.  I2f> 
"  Intel  101 ,  Open  Lettei  lo  1  he  Sc<  1  c 

lai  v  ol  1  he.'    Vug.  ii'_' 
Johnson,  |auies  Bond,  .1  in  I  1  lie  Inti  I 

l('(  111. lis.    Vllg.  Ill 

"Movers,  Bill:  |ohnson's  <  .ood  Vngcl 

( )( 1.  II 
Povei  1  \  Piogi  .mi.  I  id  r; 
I'n-sidi  nl .  I  h,  Makina  "I  Uir  Vuo 

I  Id 

"  l<  usk .  I-  nigma  o|  I  (can."  |ulv  1 1111 
".Stevenson,    \dlai  I  ..  Footnote  on  " 
Nov.  IS 

"  I    S    I11I01  in. 11  urn    Vgein  \ ,  Spin   |'(  1 
sou. 1  III  V  ol,"  Sepl  lid 

\\  ashington.  See  also  undci 

"\\  ashington  Insight."  See  also  undei 

Grand  (  w  m  in  Dam,  \  Pkoposi  u, 
An-.  02 

"Gri  v  i  ni  ss  as   \   Lit  1  r  vr\   Si  vnd 

ard"      Stanley  KauHtnann,  \'o\ 
I  ".I 

( .111  ion.  I  ).i\  ni  Ben  See  undei  lien 
I  l.idd.id.  W  illi,,,,,  I        Mi  Shrivel 

.ind  ihe  Savage  Politics  ol  Poverty 

Dei  .  43 

"Hair,  Nh;ro,  (i-wtsii  vnd  I  i  vi  i  vn" 
Milton  Mayer,  |ul\  I  I 


I I  wri  nini.s  on  lIppi  R  Broadway: 

\    GoMI'ARATIVI     I  >l(."  Robe)  1 

kollow  II/.    \ug.  30 

I  la  wkes,    |a((|iietla  \  11I0111.1 1  ion 

•  uid  Imagination,  On  ')'_' 

Hi  vi  111   See  undei  Mcdit  ine 

III  M  INl.W  V  V  s  I'  XKIS.  I  'II,  I  ,  F()()| 
NOI  I    I  ROM.''    Vtlg.  'l| 

I  [entoll ,  Nal     Rev  iew  ol  ( lai  mi<  hael 
Witobiography,  |ul\  His 

I  leren,  I  ,ouis  Wnci  i(  .1  the  Middle- 
aged,  vug.  Km 

I  h  i  1, don.  [anus  I  he  \\  .,\  li 
Spo/ed  lo  I.e.  Sept.  70 

"  I  I  Is  I  ou\  uv  I  11 1  OtINCI  "  I',. u  I).,  1 .1 
W       I  IK  III, I. Ill,    |lll\  (if) 

HISTORY 

"<  ash,  W.  |„   Vflei  .1  ()u. 11  lei  (  en 

1 111  \ ,"  Sepl    I  I 
"  llistorv   li\  I  he  (  Hill)  e. "  |ul\  C>~> 
<>\lnnl  HistOI  \   0/  ///(   Aim  11, ,111  I'm 

jilt'.  Rev  ieu  ol,   |ulv  100 

Holmes,  |olin  Clcllon  Fifteen 
(.(ins  Before  fi  I'M:  Wonderful 
Mo\  u  s  ol  the  'Thirties,  Dec .  5 1 

Houseman,  |oli  11  -  I  ,ost  l  ot  (night 
Aug.  Vi 

Mow    v  Wri  i  i  u  Finds  Mis  M  a  1 1 
ui  vi."      I-  nulv  W'hitehurst  Stone, 
Nov.  r>7 

"How  I  (.01  In  10. Si  low  Bi'.mnk.ns" — 
Sanum  Davis.  |r.  and  |ane  and 
Burl  Boyar,  Vug.  87 

"How  10  \i  1  1  iki  v  Wri  I  KK  in  N i  w 
York  vnii  I  .oniion "  —  Man  Pryc c- 
[ones,  Nov ,  I  Ih 

I  low     10    Do    |',i  sin  1  ss    wiiii  v 

Fri  ni  mm  vn"  I  Russell  Fggers 
Aug.  II 

"Mow     Ml    l*RI  V  ,  N  I    (  )R(.  VNI/  V  I  ION  VI 

Duv  R01"  [ohn  W'.  Gardner, 
On.  L'O 

I  lull,  Darrell  -  I  Inderstaiidiiig  the 
New  Math?.  Sept.  I  ".  I 

Ml  MOR 

"Broads   \\  ei  c  \  ci  \    Skinny,    I  he  " 
( )( 1.  on 

"James  Bond,  Mr.  |ohnson  and  ihe 
Intellectuals,"  Vug.  Hi 
\egi  o.    |evv  ish   .mil    Italian    I  lair." 
|ulv  II 

I  M  I  Nols   I   I  (,|sl   V  I  I  R!  .  (   I  I   VN  IN(.  I  I' 

1  in- :     \    Im  >i  1  i  iw  - 1  i'    R  1  i>(  ir  i  " 
I'. nil  Simon.  Sept.  IL'"i 

li  I  I  SI  K  MORS 

Bai  011,  l>i  ik  e  \111c1  k  .1  1  he  \l  iddle 
\gcd,  Vug.  Hid:  Ncgol ial ing  Oul  ol 
\  K  In. 1111,    Sepl     ",S;    \,u  Political 

Non  |oh,  ( ).  1  108;  Washington  In- 
sight, Dei .  I  us 

II. nihi  l  v ,  Frederick  I  Oxford's 
Magniln  eni  ( (ddhalls,  Nov  00 

Bergei .  ( )s,  ai      Bill  Moves,  oh  11 

Berson.  I  larold  Mothei  .ind  Son  in 
Pliei  10  Rit  an  Shun.  I  )ei    7  I 

Boclec  kei .  \  M  Mter  Hours,  Jtih 
2(i;  \ug.  28;  Sept.  28;  Oct.  28;  Nov 
32;  I  >ec  30;  \\  hal  <  omputei  s  (  an  1 
Do,  Vug  00 


Bryson,  Bcrnanhi    I  ike  a  Bad  Dream 
(i<i  ui 

Buonpaslore,  I  on)      Footnote  from 

Hemingway's  Paris,  1961,  Vug.  "I 
1  ishei ,  Ed      (  arloons:  ( In  \i  1"  |u!\ 

"■2;  on  Propaganda,  Sepl.  I  Is 
Fon  I  ana,  Rohei  1      \elii  11.  |ul)  7(i 
I  1  ankloi  1 ,  |. nnes      Kas)  (  h.u, .  Vug. 

I'»:    Dec.   23;    Broads   Were  Verv 

Ski  111  iv .  ( )(  1 .  'in 
(.oldhlalt,  Burl       I  he  \\  ,,\  n  Spo/ed 

lo  lie,  Sep,  70 

Gorman,  William  D       New  liooks. 

Nov ,  IIS;  Fetters,  Dec  n 
Halverson,  Janet  -  (  overs  foi  |ulv 

through  Decembei 
Houston,    (.nnes       Unicom   in  Ihe 

I'ool,  Nov.  -,7 
Kennedy,  Paul    \l  usk  in  ihe  Round 

Dec    I  Hi 

.  f.aune,    I'. in  I       One   (  hi  isim.is  in 
Montana,  Dec .  102 
I  aureni  e,  Karen      I  adies  and  ( .en 

lie, urn     J 1  ■  I  \  fill 

I  v  nes.  Russell       Photos  ol  Po  ,| 

Nov.  32 

Martin,  (  h.u  les  I         Music    in  1  In 

Koi  ui,  I.  \o\    I  ;  I 
\l(  Kie,  R05        \e\\    liooks.   |u|\  mi, 

Vug.  106;  Sepi.  130;  o,  i.  1 20;  I  et- 
lers,  Vug.  h 
Micossi,  VI. u  10     Music  in  ihe  Round 
Sepi  112 

Mtnice,  llovs.ud  Washington's 
Monev  Birds,  Vuj;.  I", 

<  >ppenheim,  Rii  hard  B.  Mus  

ihe  Round  ,  (In     |  3(> 

<  )shoi  n.  Rohei  i      (  onvci  salions  with 

Saul  Vhnskv.  |ul\  ",2;  Colorado 
loolhall's  ( ,.,  Hoping  I  Iis.isiei .  O,  i 
Vi 

Papin,  |oseph     Poland,  |nlv  87;  1  he 
W  i  ilei  s  I  He,  o,  i.   ni  |7",-  \m 
I  11-171 

Pol  i  iei .  Vi  i  in  o  Y.   -  I  .ellei  s.  \ov.  li 
Sauei  s.  <  hai  les  (;.  —  |  hink  Big,  Vug. 
62 

Si  hneidei .  W  illiam  II  I  he  \eu 
Vmerican  Female,  |ulv  :!7 

Stuecklen,  Kai  I  I  he  <  hit  ken  (.od 
Vug.  Ol 

Siu  ac  e.  I  i  ed       1  eltei  s.  Sepl  .6;  IV 

cartoon,  Nov.  ii*i 
I  hompson,  Mo/elle     I'm  \oi  ( ioing 

in  Vsk  Von  Vgain,  Sept.  ss 
I  Inn  bet .   |ames  —   F.diloi 's    I  i  ade 
|uly  21 

I  ngerei .  I  omi     I  low  to  Do  Bus  n  ss 

with  .i  I  i  cm  lun. m.  Vug  II 
Walker,  (.il  -  Pilots  Who  Saved  I  ng- 

laud,  Sepi.  52 
\\  v  ,ii  i ,  Stanlev      I  ,is\  (  h.u, .  Sepl  I  I ; 

How  lo  Prevent  Organizational  Drv 

Rot,  Oct.  20 
'i  1 1. di    -  <  .n  toon   on    po,  ket hooks 

Dec  lis 

I'm  Noi  Going  to  Vsk  \ ' o i  Vi.vin" 

\  line    I  V  lei  ,  Sepl .  SS 
I  M  AGINA'I  ION.    V  I  I  om  V  I  loN  VNI)" 

|ai  cpietta  I  lawks,  ( )<  i.  02 

In  1 ) i  i  i  n s i  01  I  in  i  inc."      No' m. in 
Podhoret/.  ( )(  i  1-13 


INDIA 

"Nehru:  V  V  iew  from  ihe  Kmhassy." 
|ulv  70 

I  ngl is.  R  in h  I  .angdon       I  he  Pilots 
Win,  Saved  F.nglaiid,  Sepi.  ,r)2 

"In  1 1  < . r  v  i  ion    I '  v v  .     I  in     B  ( 

Win,  M  vki  s  "  VII  nil  I',. ilk,  |ulv 
01 


Im<  \i  i  .  Sept.  47 

"Italian,  Negro  and  Jewish  Hair" 

-  Milton  Mayer,  Jul)  4  I 

J.uloon.    K.ll  1 1 ( ■  1  i DC   (..Hiss  Rooks 

in  Brief,  |ul\  I  12;  Oct.  132;  Dec. 
133 

|wiis  Bond,  Mr.  |oiinson  vnd  tin 
In  i  ii  i  i  (  ii  u  s"  -  fob  ii  rise  I  id  , 
Aug.  16 

|  \//  Notes"  —  Eric  Larrabee,  |ul\ 
I  H>:  An-.  I  IS;  Sept.  I  14;  Oct.  138; 
Nov.  138;  Dec.  1  IL' 

Jerome,  Judson  —  St.  Thomas:  Jan- 
uary, Julv  46 

Jewish  Bo^  Growinc;  Up,  Dec.  62 

"  J i-  wish  Exn  i  .   Tin   Fact s  < >i  " 
l).i\  id  Ben  ( rurion,  Sept.  1 7 

"  Jew  ish,  Ni  i.wi  and  I  i  \i  i  \\  11  \n<" 

-  Milton  Mayer,  Jul)  I  I 

Johnson,  Martha  Sherwood  —  Invi- 
tation, Dei .  Hi] 

Johnson's  (Mrs.)  Culturai  Cook 
out,  Sept.  28 

Johnson,  I'k;  v  Lyndon  B.,  Vug.  16 

"  (in  r\  \i  is\i  S<  iiooi  s.  VVh  \  i  \n  s 
i  in  "  —  Da\  id  Boroll,  < )( i.  77 

Junior  Village,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  ">l 

Kauffmann,  Stanle)  Greatness  .is  .i 
I  .iterary  Standai  d,  Nov.  I  ~>  I 

Kempncr,  Mar\  Jean  -  I  In  I'ni 
(inn  Iii  the  Pool,  No\  >7 

King,  Larry  L.  —  Washington's  Mon- 
v)  Birds,  Vug.  4.5 

Kluger,  Rich. ml  —  Review  ol  L'  vol 
times  ni  Jewish  Memoirs,  <  ><  i .  1 26 

Konigsberger,  Hans  I'oland's  New 
"Fai  West,"  Jul)  s< . 

Kotlowitz,  Robert  —  Happenings  on 
Upper  Broadway,  Aug.  30;  Fore- 
word i<>  "I  he  Wi  itei 's  Life,  On 
I  IL';  Baltimoie  Bo\ .  Dc(  .  111! 

Kraft,  Joseph  I  In-  Enigma  i >l 
Dr. in  Rusk.  |ul\  KM):  \inci  i<  a  the 
Middle-aged,  Vug.  inn'  Negotia- 
ting ()m  dI  Vietnam,  Sept.  .'iS; 
I  he  I'wo  Worlds  nl  McGcorge 
Bund) .  Nov.  106 

Krauss,  W  illiam  A.  —  Footnote  from 
Hemingway's  l'.nis.  1964,  Vug.  91 

La  Esmeralda,  Pi  erto  Rii  \\  Sli  m, 
De<  71 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen"  -  Muriel 

Sp.nk.  |nl\  (id 

Larrabee,  Eric  —  Review  ol  Oxford 
History  <>j  the  American  People, 
}v.\\  l()!i;  J, i//  Notes:  Mai)  lou 
Williams,  July  I  In.  Jazz  Pianism, 
Vug.  MS;  Stan  Kenton's  Greatest 
I  Ins.  Sept.  1  I  I:  Rod  Le\  in  s  Band, 
Oct.  138;  Liturgical  J.i//.  Nov.  138; 
Guitar-Playing,  Dec.  I  I- 

le  ( !arre,  John  —  What  Ever) 
W.mis.  N'o\ ,  I  12 


I  i  i  ii  rs.  |  n  1\  (>:  Vug.  6;  Sept.  Ii:  ( )i  i 
ii:  Nov".  6;  Dec.  6 

Levy,  Alan  —  Lost  in  the  Bookshops 
ol  New  York,  Oct.  I  is 

Lewis,  Oscar  —  Mothei  and  Son  in  ,i 
Puerto  Ricau  Slum,  Pari  I.  Dec.  71 

"LlKl  \  B  \n  Dki  \m"  I  Icini  i(  ii 
Boll,  Oct.  61 

I  1 1 1  i<  \  r^  I  n  i  i\  New  \  (ikk  wii 
London,  Nov.  I  16 

Lobbyists  in  Washington,  Aug.  1") 

"London.  A<  ioks  Studio  in,"  Sept. 
32 

London,  Literari  Lifi  in  New  York 
and,  No\ .  146 

Lope/,  Hank  —  Interview  with  k.iili- 
erine  Vnne  Porter  on  Mexico, 
Sept.  58 

"Los'i  Fortnight"  —  John  House- 
man, Aug.  55 

"Losi  in  ini  Bookshops  oi  New 
\  (  irk"     Alan  1  ,e\  y,  Oct.  148 

"LSD   \N1I  I  III     \N(.l  Isll  (II    1)-|1NI."  — 

Sidne)  Cohen,  M  l)..  Sept.  69 

Lynes,  Russell  —  Who  Wants  Vrt?, 
| n l\  26;  Auction  l)\  Earl)  Birtl, 
Vug.  28;  Mis.  Johnson's  Cultural 
Cookout,  Sept.  28;  Goodbye  to 
World  s  Fairs.  <  >(  t.  28;  Delightful 
Pro\  iiK  i.ilism  ol  Poi  tugal,  No\ 
32:  Steinberg  and  ( >thers,  Dec .  30: 
I  V  Segment,  I )c<  .  36 

Lysercjic  vein  diethylamide,  Sepl 
69 

Maine,  Review  oi  i  iikm  hooks  on. 
Vug   I  16 

\  I  a  n  n .  I'homas  —  t  ranslation  i  >l 
"  I  he  Chic  ken-God."  Vug.  6  I 

Martin,  John  Bartlow,  Ambassadoi 
io  Don i i iik  .in  Republic,  Vug.  21 

"Mai trial,  How  \  Wri  ier  I  i\nv 
His"  —  Emily  Whitehursi  Stone, 
Nov,  I  ">  7 

Ma  i  ii,  Review  <  >i  bc »  >ks  (  in  i  hi 
New,  Sept.  134 

Mayer,  Milton  —  Negro,  Jewish  and 
Italian  Hair,  |ul\  II 

McLuhan,    Marshai.i    -  Canada's 

I  N  I  I  I  I  I  (    I  I    \1     (  .1  l\l  I   1  .    NOV.  62 


Ml  DICINE  AND  HE  VI  I II 

"Doc  ha    l'i  es<  i  ibes  foi    the    \  \l  V," 
Uig,  7(i 

I  si)  .nid  the  \nguislt  ol  1)\  ing,  Sept, 
(i!) 

"Psychiatry,  (  oming   I  Iplteava I  m 
( )( i .  "i  I 

"W'itcli     Doctors    and  Psychiatry," 

lie,  "l<> 

Mem  ken.  II  I  -  Repoi  tei 's  From 
Seat:  a  Quote  from  X  ems  pa  be  i 
Days,  ( )( t.  82 

Minim   1 1  i  \i  i  i  i  Centers,  Oct,  54 

Morton,  I'homas  —  Few  Questions 
and  Fewei   Vnswers,  Nov.  7'i 


Mexico,  Impressions  oi-     K  dic-rin 
Vnne  Portei .  Sept.  58 

Milgrim,  Morris.  Builder  Who 
Makes  Ini  egra  i  ii  in  Pa>    J  uK  ')  I 

"Mississippi,  \  Frei  Iiiiaiik  i  or" 
-  Richard  Sc  hoc  liner,  < )( i .  .'!  I 

Morgan,    Murra)  College-Bred 
Fish  lot  Man's  Delight,  Julv  i 
I  he  Most  Powerful  Governor  in 
the  U.S.  \..  ()( t.  98 

Monis,  James  —  Oxford's  Magnifi 
( em  <  kid  balls,  Nov .  69 

"Mosi  Powerful  Governor  in  tin 
U.S.A."  -  Murra)  Morgan,  ( )<  t. 
98 

"Mother  and  Son  in  a  Puerto 
Rican  Sli  m,"  I'mi  I  —  Oscar 
Lewis.  Dec.  71 

"Movies   or    i  in    '  I  iiir  i  ies,  Thb 
Wonderful"— John  Clellon  Holmes, 
Dec .  51 

"Movies  siimnis  Make,  Fhe"  - 
l).i\  id  ( '..  Stewart,  Oct.  (in 

MOVIES 

trrhaeology  t>l  the  Cinema.  Review 

ol,  !>(•( .'  122 
lilue  Dnli  1 1 ii.  I' lie.  Writing  Si  icon  phi) 

of,  Aug.  55 
(  handler.  Raymond,  in  Hollywood, 

Wig.  55 

"  Fifteen  (  en  is  Before  ii  I'M.  Dec.  51 
"  Mm  ies  Students  Make,  I  he,"  Oc  t.  <>(i 

"Moyirs,  Bill:  Johnson's  Good 
\ni.i  i  "  -  I  om  Wii  ker,  Oct.  II 

\l  I  sl(      IN      till      Rdl  Nil"    —    Disi  lis. 

Jul)  I  I  I;  Vug.  I  17:  Sept,  I  12;  <  >(  t. 
136;  Nov.  134;  Dec.  139 

MUSIC 

(  ;ii  niic  I  Kiel   ( I  loagv)  Vutohiographv, 

RtM  leu  of.  |ulv  I0S 
|a//  Notes.  |nl\  I  In,  Vug.  1 18;  Sept. 

I  I  I;  Oil.  i  -SS.  Nov.  I  :;s.  I  >ei    I  12 
\l  iisk   iii  tlie  Round,  | u l\  III:  Wig. 

1  17;  Sept.  I  12:  c),  i    LSH;  Nov.  134; 

Dec.  139 

\  VRW  II  VI  s.   Si  m<(  II    I  or    \    P  \IR  ol  . 

No\ .  57 

Nash,  Ogden  —  I  he\  Don't  Read 
DeQuince)  in  Phill)  oi  Cincy, 
Sept.  78 

"Negro,  Jewish  \ni>  Ii\ii\n  Hair" 
Milton  Mayei .  Jul)   I  I 

NEGRO 

"Alinskv.  Saul,  Conversations  with,' 
| ul)  52 

'liuildei     Who    Makes  Integration 

Pay,"  Jul)  <H 
\\  ,i\  Ii  Spo/ed  to  Be,"  Sept.  19 

"Nehru:  A  Vn  \\  i  rom  i  in  1  \i 
bassy"  —  Catherine  V  Galbraith 
Jul)  76 

Neustadt,  Ric  hard  fc .  -  Ro\  iew  ol 
Sorensen  volume  on  Pres. 
nedy,  Oct.  120 

"N  i  w  Am  i  rk  an  Fi  mai.i  . 
Marion  K.  Sanders,  Jul\ 


JKVV  Itooks.  THK 

Mi  ic  a ,  loin  Books  on,  I  >ci    1 2H 
"  Balm  loi  i  In-  I  .1  in  I  hound,"  |nK  III 
Hi  1 1  li  ( '.on I  rol.  Hooks  on.  \  ug,  I  I  "> 
Boats,  Ships,  .mil  (  up  K:n  i  s,  1 1 1 1 s  III 

r.ooks  in  r.i u  i   |ui\  1 sipi  r.s. 

O.I    I         No\     I  2«.  I  >n  I 

<  ill  mil  h. id's  illoagv)  Nm  Vutobiog 

laphy,  1 1 1 1  \  I  OH 

(  in  Hooks.  I  hi  ".0 

( .h ina,  I  wo  hooks  on  ( lontciupoi .11  y, 

Oil.  kill 

"(  ontraccption.  Landmark  Woik  on," 
Vug.  I  I  ". 

"(  111  1  alt-,  (  .11  hccha Is  1 .1  1  hr.  Vug 
I  lo 

Dictionai)  and  Othei   Hooks  on  ihc 

I  anguagc,  A.  Nov.  lis 
Discount  Delusion,   I  In   dical,  Vug 

I  l(i 

loreign  Policy,  I  1  \ c  hunks  on  Vmcii 

i  .111 .  Nov.  I 
I"  1  cut  li  Novels,   lu  n.  Sept.  132 

<  >c'i  111. 1  li  Novel,  Sept.  I  32 
Italian  Novel,  Scpl    I  32 

|ewish    Memoii s,    I'wo   volumes   •  >  1 . 
Oi  1     I 21  1 

kennedv .    I  wo  hunks  on  Pies.,  <  > <  1 

120;  Dec.  117 
"Maine,  in  I  Inee  I  enses."  Vug.  I  Ui 
M;ith,  Hooks  mi  1  he  New,  Sepl .  I  ."■  I 
"Muidei  I  ,1111  h  i  Keiommcnds  ,  .  .  ," 

1 1 1 1 \  llll 
Mysteries.  |nl\  llll 
Novelists.  Nine  Vmcii<iin,  Vug.  112 
Novels  horn    \  1 0  1  i.u I .  Some  Recent, 

Sept.  kin 

()\IiikI  llisloiy  nf  tin  Amriiain  I'm 

/>/<  .  |ulv  I  (HI 
'Poems.   New    Hunks  ill:    I    I  .ist 

Vugusi  in  This. ''  Vug  Inn 
I'oel  1  \  .mil  I'oets,  Vboul ,  Vug.  Il)(i 
Polish  Mi  nion- .   I  wo,  Oc  t    I  20 
Polish  Novel.  Sept.  132 
I'n  snli  ill.  I  In  Making  "I  1  In;  Aug. 

1 10 

Snlrnl  (HI  Stcindli  .   I  In   <■  rat,  Dei. 
I  IS 

Si  oil  h  Novel,  Sept    I  32 
St ■  1  ho  (  loation  Novel,  Sept.  I.'i2 
"Sex  (  rimes  in  the  Spotlight,"  Sept. 
137 

Sheiwood.  Biogiaphv  ol   Robeil   I-  . 

\o\.  120 

Sierra  (  1 11  h  volumes  on  (  onsen  at  inn, 
Dei  .  2". 

Silwell's  Viitobiographv .  Dame  Edith. 

Vug.  I  I  I 
/  housand  Daw.  ./..  Dei  .117 
II  hat  (  mi  n  Man  l)n' '.  Re\  iew  ol.  Dec  . 

21 

W  Inn  's    1  I  hcodore)   Making  n!  Ill, 

President,  Vug.  I  in 

\\  ho -dun-Its. '|ul\  101 

Women    Novelists.    St  1  it  1  \    ol  Nine 

Vmei  i(  iin,  Vug.  112 
V  ugoslav  Novel.  Sept    I  3(1 

Nt'W   l'i  H  1 1 11  vi    \o.\-  |oti,   I  111" 
1  ),)ii  <  >berdorlcr.  Oct.  I  OS 

>  1  u   \  I  il< k  1 ,1  i  i  r  vrv    llll.  ( )i  1.   I  III 

<  1  v,  s    Si  rv  11  1  s    VNI)    1111     \  1  Kit  \\ 

Pki  ss.  Nov .  OS 


JEWSP  KVVM  PUBLISHING 

" Repot  tei  s  I  1 1  >n  1  Seat,"  Ot  1  82 

"What   \ils  the  Journalism  Si  I  Is.' 

Oct.  77 

J  i<  hols.  |e;i  11  net  tc  Ihc  Ret  11 1 11 , 
Oct.  SI 

Jiebuhr,  Reinhold  Sex  Crimes  in 
1  hr  Spot lighl .Sept.  I ,">7 


Nigeria,  W'ik  11  Doctors  and  Psy- 
chiatry in.  Dec .  5(> 

"NoVI-'.LS    I  ROM     Vl'.KoVI).    SOMI  Rl 

(  im"     I'. iiil  I'iikrel,  Sept.  130 

"  N  I   N  .      llll       \  \  l  I  k  1 1    V  N  I  ll  W.I]  tl 

Wilkin  .1  ml  Fi  Joseph  I'  Si  lieuei . 
Vug.  35 

<  )bcn  loi  lei ,  Don  I  he  New  I'olili 
( .il  Nun  (oh.  ( )(  1  I0S 

( )i  1  11  1  in  Economic  Opportunity, 
Dr.  .  13 

Olsen,  I  illir  Sileiucs:  Wlien  Wri 
nis  Don* I  VVi  in  ,  < ).  i ,  I  53 

"Om-   Christmas   i\  Montana" 
Vdrienne  Richard,  Dec.  1 02 

"Organi/ai  ionai  Drv  Rot,  How  to 
I'ri  \  i  \  i  "  Jolm  W.  ( lardnei . 
O.i  20 

( )\ji>nl  History  <>\  I  he  A  mo ii an  Pro 
pic,  Rc\  iew  ol.  |ul\  I0M 

"Oxford's  Magnh  ICI  N  I  Oddbai.i.s" 

(.inn  s  Mollis.  Nov  .  00 
"P  Vs  I  .   (  )\    M  isi  sim.    iin"         (  ,01  r 

Viditl,  0<  t.  102 

I'  v  1  ridi  is.vi,  Iiii  II  vri)  Kind  01  "  — 
Vdl;ii  I'   Stevenson,  Sept.  1 02 

l\\  1  RON  v.. 1   N'on  Ions,  < ).  1 .  I  OS 


PEOPLE 

H.iss.  Hoi),  Texas  Legislator,  Dr..  2" 
Hiii  k  I.  on  I .   Frank,  ()\lnnl  geologist, 
Nov .  73 

H1111.lv.  MtUeoige,  Presidential  aide, 

Nov.  Hid 
(  ash.  W.  I  .  Journalist,  Sept.  I  I 
<  handler,  Riivnion.l,  Writer.  Vug,  V> 
I  )av  is,  Hud,  Riot  hall  (  oat  h,  ()<  I.  ">0 
Davis,  1. 1111. 1.  Dcputv  Coininissionei , 

I)i,  2t> 

I  gan,  W  illi. mm  V  ,  Oovernoi  ol  Vlas- 

k.i.  Oi  1 .  os 
I  .nirll,  Su/anne.  Ballerina,  Vug.  '.'<"• 
Ilemingwiiv,  Finest,  Writer,  Vug.  01 
Jenkins,    (  .111011    (  laiide.    ol    (  In  isi 

(  him  h.  Oxloid.  Nov.  72 
Jenkyns,    Dr.    Richard,    Mastei  ol 

Balliol,  Nov,  70 
|ohnson,  I  . vn. Ion  B,  President,  ( )i  1 

41 

Jowet  1 .  Hen  jam  in,   I  u  toi  .11  lialliol, 
Nov  71 

km  low  11/,    Robert,    Baltimore  hoy, 
Dei  .  l>2 

Kraus,  Dr.  II. ins,  iiulhoi  ol  Inn  Inn  In  . 
Sliess  and  Tension,  Dr..  2.'! 

Martin,  john  Bartlow,  Vmh.,  Domini- 
1 .111  Repub.,  Vug.  21 

Miiyei .  Milton,  \\  1  itei  ,  Dei  21 

M.I. iih. in.   Herbert    Marshall,  (ana 
.li. in  Intellei  1  ual.  Nov  l>2 

M  ilgrim.  Mori  is,  Integral  innisl  Build- 
er, |uiv  0| 

Moieiiead,  |ohn  Motley,  Philanthro- 
pist, De. .  27 

\lov.is.  Bill,  Presidential  aide,  Oct. 

Nehru,  Prime  Min..  India.  ]ulv  70 
Popr  [olin  Will.  Sept.  100 
KajagopaliK hiiri,  Dr.  ('..,  Indiiin  lr.nl 

er,  Aug.  20 
Rausc  hcnbeig,     Robert,     Damn  & 

(  hoi e< igi aphei .  Vug  .'to 
Koiiih.  Venerable  Martin,  Pus.  Mag- 
dalen (  ollegc,  No\ .  70 
Rowan,  (  ail.  (  hid  ol  E ISI  \.  Sept   I  Hi 


Rudnytsky,  Dr.  Ivan  I  ..  Champion  of 

(he  Public .  Dr. .  21 
Kusk.  Dean,  s.-.iv  ol  State,  July  100 
Shrivcr,    Sargent,    Directoi  Poverty 

Progi  am.  I  ><•<    I "1 
Steinberg,  .Saul.  Vi  nsi .  Dr. .  30 
Stevenson,  Adlai  E.,  Statesman,  Nov. 

1H 

I  rv  te,  Maggie,  Sopi  aim,  |ulv  \  \~> 
Williams.  Miirv  Inn,  |a//  Vrtist,  pilv 

I'ri  IV,  \i  linn  P.  Maine,  in  I  hire 
I  ruses.   Vllg.  I  1 0 

I'i.klrl,  Raul  —  Miss  Jewell  lo  Miss 
M.Oaitliv.  An-.  I  12;  From  Vari- 
ous Roots;  Some  Recent  Novels 
lioin  Abroad,  Sept.  130;  Using  the 
Mother  I  ongue,  Nov.  I  I s 

"Pilots  W  ho  Savkd  Kngland"  - 
Ruth  Liingdon  Inglis,  Sept.  52 

Pines,  M;iya  -  I  he  ( loniing  Up 
licaval  in  I'sv c  lii.i  1 1  v ,  ( )c  t .  54 

Podhoretz,  Norman  In  I ielense  ol 
Editing,  0. 1.  1-13 


POE1  RY 

"Dvonyii  '      I  ouis  Simpson,  Nov.  ">(> 
"Kilting"     Kathleen  spiv  ,u  k  .  Nov.  48 
"  lalse    Voulh:    Siimmei  Jamrs 

Dnk.-v.  Sept.  I  la 
I  n  v  11 .1 1 11  ui  Martha  Sherwood 

Johnsi  m,  1  )ei .  101 
"Korea  Bound,  1(152"     William  (  Ink 

dirss,  ( )<  I.  01 

I'ri  11  l.i  111  "Thoughts  I'oward  1  In-  End 
ol  Vugusi"  ...  Vgnes  Rogers,  Aug.  7"> 
"Return.  II:.  ''       |eannette  Nichols, 
0.1.  si 

s.ii  red  Objects"       I  1  m is  Simpson, 
O.i.  102 

sin  1. 1I1 :  lire  Blood)  Pond"    I  homas 

Whitbread,  |ulv  7"i 
"St .    I  homas:    Jiinuai  v  "    -     )  1 1 . 1  s. >i  1 

|erome,  Julv  10 
"They    Don't    Read    DeQuincey  111 

Phillv   01   (  1111  v  "       <  )gden  Nash. 

Sept.  7S 

"Whelks,    Ihr"        Valerie  Worth, 
Vug.  3!l 

Pol  IS  AM)  I'OITRY,  Rl-'VU-.W  or  BOOKS 

ah. n  1.  Aug.  100 

I  %  11  vnd's  Nt-.w  'Far  VVksi  -Hans 
Konigsl)erger,  J  nly  SO 

Pork  (aioe  (,  v\...  Florida,  Nov.  82 

Porter,  Katherine  Anne  —  A  Country 
and  Some  People  I  Love,  Sept.  5S 

"Portugal,  Dklighi i- t  1  Provincial- 
ism OI-"  —  Russell  I, V  lies,  Nov  .  32 

P.  >v  1  r  ii   Pr.  x.k.v\i .  I  )r> .  1 3 

"Professionai  Radii  vi  Movi-.s  in  on 
Ro.  iii  si  1  r"  -  Saul  Alinskv,  |idv 

Prvce  Join  s.  VI. in  —  I  low  to  A.i 
Like  .1  Writei  in  New  ^olk  and 
I  on. Ion.  Nov  .  110 

"Psychiatry,  I  hi  ( >\i  i\i.  LIp- 
111  ,vv  vi  1  \ "      Maya  Pines,  ( ).  t,  ."1 1 

"Psychiatry ,  Witch  Dock irs  v\i>'' 
-Judith  Randal.  Dr.  .  5() 

"PUI-.RTO  R.1CAN  Si  I  VI,   MoTIIKR  AM) 

Son  in  v,"  Tin  I  I  ( )s.  .11  I  ,ewis, 
Dec,  71 


Race  Rioting,  Nov.  41 

RAF  Pilots  Who  Saved  England, 
Sept.  52 

Randal,  Judith  —  Witt  h  Doc  toi  S  and 
Psychiatry,  Dec.  56 

Record  Reviews  —  See  under  Jazz 
Notes  and  Musk  in  the  Hound 


RELIGION 

"Englishman  in  a  Midwest  Pulpit," 
Dec. 

"Jewish  Exile,  The  Facts  of,"  Sept.  47 
"Monastic  Notebook,  A,"  Nov.  79 
"Nun.  I  he  American,"  Aug.  :i"> 
"Professional    Radical    Mcims   ill  on 

Rochester,"  |ul\  r>'_' 
Religious  Music  Records,  Review  of, 

Oct.  136 

"Vatican  Council  Ends,  The,"  Sept. 
100 

"Reminiscing  in  Hempo"  —  Nat 
Hentoff,  [uiy  108 

"Reporter's  From  Seat:  Quotes 
from  H.  L.  Mencken's  Newspape) 
Days,"  Oct.  H'l 

Rewards  oi  Wri  i  inc.  Oe  t.  171'.  17.1: 
Nov.  168,  li)').  17(i 

Richard  Adriciitic  —  One  Christmas 
in  Montana.  Dec  .  H)'_! 

"Riots,  Worldwidi  Plagui  <>i 
City,"  Nov.  44 

km  he,  |oliu  P,  Chronicle  ol  ( lam- 
clot,  Dec  I  17 

"Rochester,  Professionai  Radicai 
Movi  s  in  on"  —  Saul  Alinsky,  1 1 1 1 
»2 

Rogers,  Agnes  —  Petulant  I  houghts 
toward  the  End  ol  Vugust,  \ug. 
75 

Rollins,  fr.,  \lhed  B.  -  Review  ol 
biography  ol  Robert  E.  Sherwood, 
Nov.  126 

R<  )\t  \n  Catholic  Ci ii  ki  i i  and  iiii 

EctJMENICAl    (  !<  H  N(  n  .  Sept.  Hid 

Rosten,  Leo  —  The  Broads  Were 
\ei\  Skinny,  or,  Pop  Art.  Shmop 
Art.  Leave  Me  Alone  ( )ct.  90 

Ri  sk.  Enigma  or  Dt  vn"  —  foseph 
Kraft,  ful)  100 

San  |i  an,  Puerto  Ri<  o,  Dec .  7  I 

Sanders,  Marion  K.  —  New  American 
Female,  Juh  ,S7:  Conversations 
with  Saul  Alinsky.  |ul\  52 

Sayrc,  Nora  —  Review  ol  Fclith  Sit- 
wcll's  Autobiography,  Aug.  Il  l 

"Scapegoat  in  Need"  —  Richard 
Kluger,  Oct.  126 

Schechner,  Richard  —  A  Free  Thea- 
tei  for  Mississippi,  Oc  t.  .'51 

Scheuer,  Fr.  foseph  F.  —  The  Ameri- 
can Nun,  Aug.  35 

Schickel,  Richard  -  .Marshall  Me 
Luhan:     Canada's  Intellectual 
Comet,  Nov,  62 


SCIENCE 

"Computers  Can't  Do,  What  Our," 
Aug.  9G 

Sex  O.i mis.  Review  oi  hooks  on, 
Sept.  137 

Shannon,  William  V.— Hamlet  With- 
out the  Prince,  Aug.  1 10 

Sheehan,  Edward  R.  F.  —  Drama  and 
Anguish  in  Africa.  Dec.  128 

Sherrill,  Robert  —  Florida's  Legisla- 
ture, Nov.  <SL' 

Sherwood,  Review  ol  biography  ol 
Robert  E.  -  Allied  B.  Rollins. 
Nov.  126 

"Snow  Business,  How  1  Cor  Into" 
—  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  and  Jane  and 
Bui  t  Boyai ,  Aug.  S7 

"Shriver,  Sargent,  and  iiii  Savage 
Politics  of  Poverty"  —  William 
F.  Haddad,  Dec .  4:i 

"Silences:  Whin  Wkiii-ks  Don't 
Write"  —  Tillie  Olsen,  153 

Simon.  Paul  —  Cleaning  up  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature,  Sept.  125 

Simpson,  Louis  —  Sacred  Objects, 
Oct.  102;  What's  In  It  foi  Me?, 
<  )c  t .  1 73;  D\ 0115 a,  Nov.  ">•> 

Singer,  lsaa(  Bashevis  —  What's  In  It 
foi  Me?,  <  >ct.  I7L' 

Sis  1 1  k  Formation  Movement,  Vug. 
36 

Sitwell's  Autobiography,  Edith,  Vug. 
I  14 

Smith.  William  |a\  -  New  Books  ol 
Poems,  Vug.  106 


SOI  I  H,  THE 

Mind  oj  the  South,  I  he,  Sept.  1  I 


SOVIE1  t  NION 

lads  ol  Jewish  Exile,  Sept.  17 

Spark,  Muriel  —  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, J ulv  60 

"Sim  cial  flii  i  i  or  Children  in 
Washington"  —  J.  W.  Anderson, 
Nov.  51 

Spivack.  Kathleen  —  Fating,  Nov.  48 
"Sim  ii  Personality  oi  USIA"  —  Al- 
bei  t  Bei  mel,  Sept.  I  16 

"Steinberg  \nd  Others"  —  Russell 
I  ,\  lies.  1  )e<    3' 1 

Steinem,  Cloi  ia  -  What's  In  1 1  foi 
Me?,  Nov.  169 

Stevenson,  Adlai  E.  —  The  1 1. ml 
Kind  ol  Patriotism.  Se  pt.  I0L' 

"Stevenson,  Adlai  E.,  A  Footnoti 
on"  —  John  Fischer,  Nov.  IS 

Stew, ii  I.  Bruce  -  I  hink  Big,  Aug.  (>'_' 

Stewart,  David  ( '..  -  I  he  Movies  Stu- 
dents Make.  ( )c  t.  (it> 

Stone,  Emilv,  Whitehurst  —  How  a 
Writei  Finds  His  Material,  Nov. 
157 


"Stories Women  Fell,  Iiii"  John 
Weightman,  Nov  .  H>'_' 

Strohmeyer,  John  —  What  Passes  foi 
American  News  in  Africa,  Nov.  9H 

Tapiola,  Finland,  New  lows  of, 
Dec.  86 

Teenagers  in  a  Midwesi  Church, 
Dec.  96 

THEATER 

"Actors  Studio  in  London."  Sept.  :iL! 
"Free  Theatei  foi  Mississippi,"  Oct. 

:si 

"Happenings  on  Uppei  Broaclwav." 
Vug.  30  ' 

"Show  Business.  How  I  Got  Into," 
Aug.  H7 

"  I  hink  Big:    Vn  <  )pi  n  Letter  to 
iiii  Secretary  <h  iiii  Interior" 

—  Bruc e  Ste  w. ii t .  Aug.  62 

I  ov\  ns.  Bi  ii  dim.  350  New  .  Dei .  85 
ruchman,  Barbara  W  —  History  by 
the  <  )une  e.  [ulv  65 

FV,  Criticism  <>i  .  Nov.  62 

"  I  V  Segment,"  Dec.  36 

"  I'WO  W()RI  DSOf  McGl  ORG1  P>1  NDV  " 

—  Joseph  Kraft,  Nov .  106 

I  v  lei .  \ n ne  —  I'm  Not  Going  to  Ask 
You  Vgain,  Sept.  88 

"Unicorn  in  itif  Pool,  ["he"— -Mary 
Jean  Kempner,  Nov.  57 

UNITED  STATES 

Baltimore  ol  the  I930's.  |e\\isli  Bov  , 

in,  De  e  .  (.2 
I  loi  iila,  Nov .  s'_' 

Puerto  Rieans  at  Home  and  in  NY, 
Dec  .71  ' 

"U.  S.  Information  M.iniv.  Split  i 
Personality  of"—  Vlberi  Beimel. ■ 
Sept.  116  1 

"Unofficial  Volunteers  for  iiii 
Great  Debate"  -  Roscoe  Dunn, 
mond,  Nov.  122  , 

Urban  Development,  Dee.  85  'j 

"Using  iiii  Mother  Foncue"  —  Paul 
Pickrel,  Nov .  I  18 

"Vatican  Councii   Ends,  I  iii  :  Ri 

I  ORM  ON  Borrow  I  D  1  l\ll  ?"—  F.  1  . 
C.iitus.  Sept.  100  I 

Venncwitz,  Leila  —  Translation  oi 
"Like  a  Bad  Dream,"  Oe  t.  61 

Vidal,  i.un-  -  Vidal  to  Vidal:  On 
Misusing  the  Past,  <  >(  t.  I (i'J 

"Vidai  to  Vidal:  On  Misusing  nn 
Past"  -  (.ore'  Vidal,  Oct.  162 

Vietnam,  Vmf:ri<  vn  Policy  on.  Aug.  ! 
In 

"Vietnam,  Negotiating  Oi  i  of"  - 
Joseph  Kraft,  Sept.  38 

Von  ten    \  m  i  Ru  v.  Sept.  I  H> 

Von  Eckardt,  Woll  -  I  he  Case  h 
Building  350  New    1  owns.  Dei 

Wakin,    Edward   -    I  he    Vmei  i<  ai 
Nun.  Aug.  35 


Wai;i/,  Kkvikw  oi  Ricc  n<ns  on  i  i i i  . 
|ul)  I  I  I 

W  an  is.  Wii  \  i   I  \  i  io    Wri  i  i  k" 

|oii i i  ic  ( .,i 1 1 c.  Nov.  i  12 

\\   \SI  I  I  \(.  I  I  )\  .       I  I  Rc  )1>1        AMI       I  I  II 

I'owi  k  oi  II  vbi  i  "     Max  Krankcl, 

Dec .  his 


WASHINGTON 

"Children    in    Washington,  Special 

Hell  roi ,"  Nov  .1 
(  iilliu  ,il     (  ookoill     ,il     I  lie  While 

House,  Sept.  28 
Interior,  Open  I  et lei  in  Sec  i elai )  of, 

Vug.  02 

"Non  |ob,   I  he  New  Political."  <  >c  I 
1 08 

"Washington,  Kin  ope  and  the  I  owci 

ol  llabel."  Dec .  I  OS 
Washington   Insight,   |ul\    100;  Vug 

100;  Sept.  38;  0,1.  iiis;  Nov .  100 
Washingiou's  lobbvists,   Vug  l"i 


WASHINGTON  INSIGH'I 

"  Vlllfl  11  .1  !  lie  M  lclclle   Vgcd  '        I  "ills 

Helen.    Vug.  Mill 
"Hunch,    I  he    I  wo  W01 1.K  ol  \l< 

C.coigc"        Joseph   ki.ill.  Nov.  100 
"Non  |ol>,  I  he  New  Politic  al"      I  >c  >n 

<  Ibcrdoi  lei .  (in  los 
'  K  usk ,     I'he    Enigma    •  > (    I  )ean" 

|osepli  Ki all.  [uh  Inn 
"Vietnam,    Negol  iatiug   Out  ol' 

Joseph  Kraft,  Sept  3S 
"Washington,  Europe  and  the  I  mm 

ol  Babel"      Mas  Erankcl 

"U  VMIINCIOn's     VIoM>  Birds" 

I  .a  it)  I..  King.  Mig.  I") 

Wa  1  k  1  us.  Pen  1  \  |',i a\ e  English 
man  in  .1  M  iilw  c  si  I'ulpii   I  )e( . 

U  Al      I  I     Sl'C  1/  I  li     Ki     I'll  ,      I  III 

1 .1 1 1  ic  s  1 1 c  1 1 11  Ic n  1 .  Sept .  7'l 

Weightnia  11 .  |< >l  1 1 1  I  I te  Stories 
Women   I  ell,  \o\ .  IC>2 

"W'l  1  1  \ki  Si  \  1  1  1  cik  \\'ri  1  1  ks;  I  111 
I  t » 1  sua  1  io.\s"  David  Dempsev, 
()d.  Ki") 

W'iiai  1  .  Vboi  i  1 111  .  \n\ .  ">7 

"W  ii  \  1    (  Iomfi  1 1  ks   ( .  w  1  Do" 
I  .lie  \  Eisciibcrg,  \  m,;. 

Wii  \  1  K\  i  u.\  Wri  1  i  k  Want  s"  - 
[olill  It  ( ..ii  1  <  .  N<>\  .  1-12 

"WllAI    IMssls  Ink    \\llklc  \\    \  1  u  s 
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The  New  American  Female: 
Demi-feminism  Takes  Over 


BY  MARION  K.  SANDERS 


History  by  the  Ounce  by  Barbara  w.  tuchman 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  a  story  by  muriel  spark 
Who  Wants  Art?  by  russell  lynes 
The  Enigma  of  Dean  Rusk  by  joseph  kraft 


Up  at  dawn.  Rush  for  the  airport.  Jet  to  the  city.  "Taxi!" 
Dash  for  the  meeting.  Go,  go,  go  all  day.  Now  what?  Face 
that  trip  back?  Brother!  —  great  way  to  bust  a  spring.  Un- 
wind tonight  at  Sheraton.  Sheraton  understands  keyed-up 
executives  like  you.  We  know  the  kind  of  food  and  comfort 
you  need.  You  will  live  better.  You  just  might  live  longer. 

Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 

Sheraton 

Sheraton  Hotels  &  Motor  Inns 

Coast-to-coast  in  the  United  States,  in  Hawaii,  Canada  and  overseas  /  Sheraton  shares  are  listed  on  j\ 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  Diners'  Club  and  Shell  Oil  Co.  cards  honored  for  all  hotel  services.  I  «^  J 
For  Insured  Reservations  at  Guaranteed  Rates,  call  any  Sheraton  Hotel  or  Sheraton  Reservation  Office. 
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;s  like  these  are  part  of  an  amazing  elec- 
nic  memory  that  can  store,  in  binary  lan- 
*ge,  5.8  million  "bits"  of  information.  Such 
■emory  unit  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  com- 
x  new  Electronic  Switching  System  that 
r-stern  Electric  is  building  for  the  Bell 
item.  □  The  dots  are  precisely  35  thou- 
dths  of  an  inch  square  and  one  thousandth 
ck.  They  are  etched  from  magnetic  mate- 
I  bonded  to  a  thin  aluminum  sheet.  One 
ndred  and  twenty-eight  of  these  aluminum 
aets  are  next  placed  into  a  module  contain- 
g  microscopically  thin  wires  embedded  in 
in  plastic  to  make  a  complete  memory  unit. 
This  is  merely  one  measure  of  the  complexity 


of  electronic  switching.  A  typical  system  re- 
quires more  than  half  a  million  other  tiny  com- 
ponents, such  as  transistors.  Each  of  them  must 
meet  rigid  standards  of  quality  during  manufac- 
ture. Only  then  can  they  be  assembled  into 
units  that  will  work  perfectly  with  every  other  of 
the  billions  of  components  that  make  up  the 
nationwide  Bell  System  communications  net- 
work. □  As  the  manufacturing  and  supply  unit 
of  the  Bell  System,  we  share  the  goal  of  bring- 
ing you  continual  progress  in  communications. 
Electronic  switching— developed  by  Bell  Labo- 
ratories, built  by  Western  Electric,  operated  by 
Bell  telephone  companies— is  another  giant  step 
toward  ever-better,  low  cost  communications. 


jfjjfr)  Western  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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Catch  up  on  your  reading  this  summer 

. . .  through  a  trial  membership  in  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 

CHECK  THE  BOOKS  YOU  HAVE  SO  FAR  FAILED  TO  "GET  AROUND  TO"  THROUGH  OVERBUSYNESS 


Choose  Any  Three  for  only  $J  |j 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  you  agree  to  buy  three  club  selections  or  alternates  in  the  next  12  months 
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(Retail  price  $4.95) 
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199.  DON'T  STOP  THE 
CARNIVAL  by  HERMAN 
WOUK.  (Retail  price$4.95) 
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Wallace 


□ 127.THE  MAN 
by  irving 
WALLACE.  (Retail 
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STEPHEN  BECKER 
(Retail  price  $4.50) 
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□ 212.  MY 
DARLING 
CLEMENTINE 

by  JACK  FISHMAN 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


□ 206.  JOURNAL 
OF    A  SOUL 

by  POPE  JOHN  XX1I1 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $7.95) 
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204.  WHITE 
LOTUS  fryJOHN 
HERSEY.  (Retail 
price  $6.95) 


□ 193.  LIFE  WITH 
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FRANOOISE  GILOT 
and  CARLTON  LAKE 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $6.95) 


□ 111.  MY 
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RAPHY by  CHARLES 
Chaplin.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 
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□ 184.  THE  NEW 
MEANING  OF 
TREASON  by 

REBECCA  WEST 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


431.  THE  RISE 
AND  FALL  OF 
THIRD  REICH 

A;y  WILLIAM  L.  SHIRER 
(Retail  price  $10) 


□ 616.  PROFILES 
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Ay  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Memorial  Edition 
(Retail  price  $5) 
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•y  ERNEST  HEMING- 
WAY. Illustrated 
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205.  THE  AMBASSADOR 

by  MORRIS  L.  WEST 
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203.  UP  THE  DOWN 
STAIRCASE  by  BEL  KAUF- 
MAN. (Retail  price  $4.95) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  The  most  economical  system 
ever  devised  for  building  up  a  home  library 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP  Sug- 
gested here  will  not  only  prove,  by 
your  own  actual  experience,  how  effectu- 
ally membership  in  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  can  keep  you  from  missing, 
through  overbusyness,  books  you  fully 
intend  to  read;  it  will  also  demonstrate 
another  important  advantage  enjoyed  by 
members:  Book-Dividends.  Through  this 
unique  profit-sharing  system  members 
can  regularly  receive  valuable  lihrary 
volumes— at  a  small  fraction  of  their 
price — simply  by  buying  books  they 
would  buy  anyway. 
^  If  you  continue  after  this  experi- 
mental membership,  you  will  receive, 


with  every  Club  choice  you  buy,  a  Book- 
Dividend  Certificate.  Each  Certificate, 
together  with  a  nominal  sum,  usually 
$1.00  or  $1.50— occasionally  more  for 
unusually  expensive  volumes — can  be  re- 
deemed for  a  valuable  Book-Dividend 
which  you  may  choose  from  over  a  hun- 
dred fine  library  volumes  whose  retail 
prices  average  $7.  This  is  probably  the 
most  economical  means  ever  devised  of 
building  a  well-rounded  personal  library. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Book- 
Dividend  system,  $329,000,000  worth  of 
books  (retail  value)  has  been  earned 
and  received  by  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  members  through  this  unique  plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A67-7 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book  of  the-Month 
Club  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I 
have  indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing  me  $1.00  for  all 
three  volumes.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  addi- 
tional monthly  Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  first 
year  I  am  a  member.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  mem- 
bership any  time  after  buying  these  three  books.  If  I  con- 
tinue after  the  trial,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend 
Certificate  with  every  Selection— or  Alternate— I  buy  under 
the  system  described  at  left.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to 
all  book  shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  ex- 
pense.) please  note:  Occasionally  the  Club  offers  a 
Double  Selection,  two  books  at  .•  special  combined  price. 
Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling 
the  membership  obligation. 
INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


MR. 
MRS. 
MlsS 
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The  tradtmarks  BOOK-OF. THE-MONTH  HUB  and  BOOK-DIVIDEND  ar,  I 
tered  by  Book-ohthe-Monlh  Club,  Inc.,  in  the  L7.S.  Patent  Office  and  in  Ca 


INEXPENSIVE  How  can  a  student  get  an 
education  in  a  country  where  per  capita  income  is  under 
$200  yearly?  The  cost  of  textbooks  alone  can  deprive 
many  of  advanced  learning.  McGraw-Hill  International 
Student  Editions— inexpensive  reprints  of  some  300  text- 
books and  reference  books  helpmeet  thisthirst  for  knowl- 
edge and  lower  its  cost.  Printed  in  Japan,  they  are 
distributed  outside  the  I  l.S.  to  students  in  100  countries. 
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INGENIOUS  Not  long  ago,  French  was  t  augh 
with  just  a  single  textbook.  Today,  a  variety  of  audi' 
visual  materials  have  given  new  depth  and  vitality  I 
both  teaching  and  learning.  Tape  recordings,  films  anr 
film  strips,  phonograph  records  and  teachers'  manual 
have  become  a  necessary  part  of  the  educator's  tool  ki 
At  every  academic  level,  McGraw-Hill  plays  a  majo 
role  in  the  development  and  use  of  such  teaching  aids 


*l  FORMATIVE  As  many  as  500-600  con- 
ctors,  subcontractors  and  suppliers  bid  on  a  major 
ilding  project.  At  today's  high  level  of  construction 
;ivity,  this  could  lead  to  chaos.  To  minimize  con- 
ion  and  assist  architects  and  bidders,  McGraw-Hill's 
W.  Dodge  Company  files  blueprints  and  specifica- 
ins  in  over  100  Plan  Rooms... reference  centers  that 
ter  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  construction  field. 


INCREDIBLE  There  are  6,740,330  magnetic 
characters  on  this  reel  of  computer  tape.  Two  reels 
store  McGraw-Hill's  Plant  Census  of  70,000  plants  in 
432  industries  — market  statistics  ranging  from  products 
of  a  Seattle  cannery  to  employment  levels  of  a  Gary 
steel  mill.  Companies  that  sell  to  industry  can  locate 
their  best  prospects  in  this  county-by-county,  market- 
by-market  index  of  people,  plants,  products. 


SERVING  MAN'S  NEED  FOR  KNOWLEDGE... IN  MANY  WAYS 

McGRAW-HIL 


Boots  •  Business  Publications  •  Information  Service 
Films  /  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  Yorlc.N.  Y.KvIS 
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A  Walk  on  the  Wild  Side 

The  cup  of  acid  goes  to  Nelson 
Algren!  His  words  on  Simone  de 
Beauvoir's  new  hook  constituted  the 
most  savage  attack  I  have  ever  seen 
in  print  |  "The  Question  of  Simone  de 
Beauvoir,"  May].  Mme.  de  Beauvoir, 
take  note:  the  girl  who  kisses  and 
tells  does  so  at  her  peril. 

Nancy  W.  OsiUS 
Annapolis,  Md. 

I  was  shocked  to  see  that  you  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Algren  the  task  of 
reviewing  Force  of  Circumstance  by 
Simone  de  Beauvoir.  You  may  recall 
that  in  the  hook  My  Day  in  Court 
Louis  Nizer  stresses  that  in  no  mat- 
ter of  law  is  so  much  hatred  and 
viciousness  engendered  as  in  the 
relationship  of  former  lovers  or 
spouses.  Surely  you  should  have 
shown  more  respect  for  a  woman 
writer  who,  despite  all  her  weak- 
nesses, stands  in  the  forefront  of 
women's  struggles  to  find  a  mode  of 
living  which  will  take  them  beyond 
being  the  mere  carriers  of  ovae.  Mme. 
de  Beauvoir's  work  deserves  a  more 
impart ial  judge. 

I  know  the  terrible  difficulty  faced 
by  a  woman  in  today's  world  who  has 
refused  to  suppress  her  own  intel- 
lectual development  and  still  searches 
to  fulfill  her  femininity.  .  .  .  She 
may  very  well  find  that  her  feeling  of 
independent  e,  her  strength  of  per- 
sonality, and  her  insight  will  make  it 
easy  for  her  to  shed  a  shopworn  lover 
or  play  the  game  of  light-hearted 
affairs.  ...  If.  in  spite  of  this,  she 
can  maintain  a  fundamental  attach- 
ment with  one  man  (and  how  many  of 
us  would  not  envy  Simone  de  Beau- 
voir for  the  intellectual  unity  she 
has  found  in  her  relationship  with 
Sartre?  i  she  has  made  a  step  for- 
ward in  woman's  struggles  to  become 
a  full  human  being.  If  men  still  wish 
to  assert  their  superiority  in  the  face 
of  such  women,  they  can  achieve  this 
only  by  accepting  the  challenge  and 
surpassing  themselves  in  every  way. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  Mr.  Algren  should  have 
spent  more  time  in  the  public  library 
and  less  at  the  horse  races  to  win 
out  against  his  rival.  .  .  . 

Prof.  Miriam  L.  Ykvick 

Dept.  of  Mathematics 
Rutgers  University 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Letters 


Video  News  Beat 

The  dismaying  distortion  of  the 
facts  about  the  Berlin  tunnel  situa- 
tion in  Robert  E.  Kintner's  article, 
"Television  and  the  World  of  Poli- 
tics" fMayl,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand.  At  no  time,  in  no  way  did  the 
Department  of  State  apply  "pres- 
sure" or  otherwise  attempt  to  block 
the  showing  of  NBC's  documentary 
"The  Tunnel"  and  Mr.  Kintner  is 
personally  aware  that  such  is  the 
case. 

The  Department  did  dissuade  CBS 
from  participating  in  a  tunnel- 
building  plot  and  it  similarly  advised 
NUC  that  the  participation  of  Ameri- 
can television  personnel  in  such  tun- 
nel plots  was  risky,  dangerous,  and 
likely  to  endanger  U.  S.  interests  as 
well  as  human  beings.  NBC  did  not 
confide  in  the  government  that  it  was 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  a  tunnel 
project  different  from  the  CBS  ven- 
ture and  it  chose  to  continue.  Once 
its  film  was  made,  NBC  was  never 
directly  or  indirectly  the  subject  of 
any  pressure  against  its  showing. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Department 
of  State  said  on  more  than  one 
occasion  :  "The  Department's  concern 
was  explicitly  directed  at  the  risks 
involved  during  preparation  of  the 
tunnel  and  the  escape.  ...  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Department  to 
ask  NBC  to  refrain  from  showing  the 
film  or  to  make  any  recommendations 
as  to  its  content  or  its  handling.  This 
is  a  matter  for  NBC  to  decide." 

Why  does  the  president  of  NBC 
choose  to  disregard  this  vital  fact 
and  to  maintain  the  opposite?  More 
than  once  since  their  great  success 
with   "The   Tunnel,"   NBC  officers 


have  found  it  convenient  to  applJ 
pancake  makeup  and  foreshortening 
to  the  real  facts  and  convert  thenj 
into  one  of  those  "Look,  Ma,  it's  mel 
Sebastian — full  of  arrows!  CanonizJ 
me  quick!"  promotions  that  are  be] 
coming  all  too  common  in  journal-l 
ism.  .  .  . 

In  contrast  to  Mr.  Kintner's  story 
of  evil  pressure  and  governmental 
machinations  to  thwart  enterprising 
TV  journalism,  I  have  in  my  files  two 
letters  received  at  the  Department  ofl 
State  in  December  1962.  One  adJ 
dressed  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  said  in  part:  "Your  response1 
of  November  28  was  a  highly  grati- 
fying appreciation  of  your  courtesy 
and  consideration."  This  was  in  reply 
to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rusk  that  re- 
emphasized  the  government's  inten- 
tion to  interfere  in  no  way  with  the 
showing  of  the  tunnel  film.  The  sec- 
ond letter  was  addressed  to  the  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  State  Department's  role  in 
the  TV  tunnel  situation.  The  letter 
says,  "I  feel  that  we  at  NBC  should 
be  very  grateful  to  you  as  well  for 
the  good  will  and  helpfulness  you 
have  shown  us  and  for  your  effective 
role  in  representing  to  the  Secretary 
in  this  matter  some  of  the  journal- 
istic considerations  you  understand 
as  a  professional.  Particularly  since 
this  seems  to  be  open  season  on  gov- 
ernment information  officers,  it  is 
only  fair  to  salute  one  for  function- 
ing very  well  indeed."  The  signature 
on  both  those  letters  is  that  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Kintner,  President  of  NBC. 

It  is  all  too  easy  for  citizens  to  play 
field  hockey  with  the  reputations  and 
the  morale  of  decent  public  servants 
who  cannot  easily  talk  back  in  their 
own  defense.  So  it  is  not  without 
gusto  that  I  hasten  to  enter  Mr.  Kint- 
ner's earlier  commencs  on  this  matter 
into  the  record.  If  they  are  the  com- 
ments of  a  man  who  felt  at  the  time 
that  his  network  had  been  wronged 
or  abused  by  the  Department  of 
State's  handling  of  this  matter,  then 
I  am  Guglielmo  Marconi.  But  T  am 
not  Guglielmo  Marconi. 

Robert  Manning 
Executive  Editor,  The  Atlantic 
Boston,  Mass. 
(Former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs) 


Glass  design  by  Paul  Sc/iulze.  Engraving  design  by  Bruce  Moore.  Height  A'J4  inches.  $800 


Fireflies 


You  arc  locking  at  a  miniature  scene 
h  um  a  tranquil  summer  evening, 
captured  in  crystal. 

Awakened  by  the  motion  of  the 


drifting  seeds  of  a  dandelion,  four  fire- 
t!ie>  soar  upward  from  a  tuft  of  grass. 

Three  of  the  fireflies, lingering  in  the 
light  of  a  slender  quarter  moon,  signal 


their  tardy  colleague  to  join  them. 

The  surrounding  crystal  disc,  poised 
on  its  base  of  bronze  leaves,  accentu- 
ates the  calm  and  languor  of  the  scene. 


STEUBEN  GLASS  # 
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"True  art  consists  in  habitually 

searching  for  the  causes  and  meaning 
of  everything  which  occurs." 

Charles  Darwin 

Habit  is  not  usually  thought  of 
as  a  scientific  discipline. 

But  it  can  be. 

Tor  habit  implies  method,  and 
method  is  often  as   important  to  a  . 
successful  end  result  as  the  creative 
idea  that  sparked  it. 

In  our  chemical  research  effort, 
we  try  to  mix  method  with  imagination 
...to  make  the  habit  of  searching 
a  part  of  our  art  of  research. 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation, 

61  Broadway,  Mew  York,  N.Y.  10006. 


Divisions  : 

Barret!   •   Fibers   •   General  Chemical 

International    *    National  Aniline 
Nitrogen    •    Plastics   •  Semet-Solvay 
Solvay  Process  *  Union  Texas  Petroleum 

In  Canada : 
Allied  Chemical  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


The  author  replies: 

I  don't  care  to  engage  in  a  letter- 
writing  contest  with  Mr.  Manning, 
and  we  may  differ  on  the  definition 
of  the  word  "pressure."  However, 
on  October  19,  1962,  Lincoln  White, 
then  a  spokesman  for  the  State 
Department,  told  his  daily  news  con- 
ference: "The  State  Department 
feels  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company's  involvement  in  tunnel 
operations  under  the  Berlin  Wall  was 
'risky,  irresponsible,  undesirable' and 
contrary  to  America's  best  interest." 
The  pressure  from  Mr.  Manning 
himself,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  time,  was  unmistakable,  but 
he  always  chose  his  words  with  care 
in  applying  it. 

Robert  E.  Kintner 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  "Slugger"  Kintner's  triple 
in  Harper's  \  "Broadcasting  and  the 
News,"  April,  May,  June]  was  a  for- 
midable hit,  but  it  missed  being  a 
home  run.  Knowing  his  ability,  I  am 
certain  he  will  eventually  make  home 
plate  if  he  will  carry  his  argument  to 
its  logical  terminus. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Kintner 
asserts,  that  television  does  an 
extraordinary  job  in  reporting  events 
as  they  happen.  And  I  do  not  under- 
estimate Mr.  Kintner's  role  in  that 
achievement.  .  .  . 

Yet  there  is  a  huge  but  in  the 
Kintner  presentation.  It  is  found  in 
these  two  sentences : 

In  a  survey  taken  by  Elmo  Roper's 
organization,  more  people  answered 
"television"  than  anything  else  to  a 
question  on  "where  you  get  most  of 
your  news  about  what's  going  on  in 
the  world." 

No  amount  of  broadcasting  makes 
up  for  the  absence  of  the  daily 
paper. 

The  two  statements  in  juxtaposi- 
tion emphasize  the  conclusion  Mr. 
Kintner  does  not  draw — a  deeply  dis- 
turbing conclusion  because:  (A) 
There  is  implicit  in  Mr.  Kintner's 
argument  a  recognition  of  the  need 
I  for  |  .  .  .  an  informed  public  opinion, 
without  which  democracy — particu- 
larly American  democracy- — cannot 
effectively  function.  ( B )  Neverthe- 
less Mr.  Kintner  does  not  ask  or 
attempt  to  answer  this  compelling 
question:  Can  that  informed  opinion 
be  achieved  if  people  depend  upon 
television   more  than   they  depend 


METAL  MASTERS 

Why  do  metals  get  "tired"  under  stress?  Questions  like  that  are  the  daily  province 
of  these  General  Motors  metallurgists.  They  are  working  here  with  a  600-ton  press 
capable  of  exerting  2,000,000  pounds  of  pressure  per  square  inch  at  temperatures 
as  high  as  7,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Under  such  conditions,  metals  behave  in 
peculiar  ways.  Crystal  structure  and  electrical  properties  change.  Strange  chemical 
reactions  occur.  New  materials  form. 

At  the  General  Motors  Research  Laboratories,  500  scientists  and  engineers  like 
these  metallurgists  are  engaged  in  work  which  is  a  fruitful  combination  of  pure 
science  and  industrial  research.  With  the  aid  of  the  finest  equipment,  they  are 
finding  answers  to  questions  that  thoughtful  men  have  been  seeking  for  centuries. 
In  the  broadest  sense,  their  mission  is  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  unknown,  increase 
the  sphere  of  the  known. 

The  knowledge  these  men  constantly  seek  is  essential  to  General  Motors  progress. 
They  are  truly  key  people  in  the  GM  family. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 
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The  rupee  is  local  currency  in  Bombay. 

So  is  this. 
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Whether  you're  dining  in  Delhi  or  lunching  in  Lisbon, 
a  welcome  form  of  payment  is  in  Bank  of  America 
Travelers  Cheques.  Just  sign  your  name  and  they 
convert  instantly  to  rupees,  pesetas,  yen -any 
kind  of  money  that  you  need.  Whenever  you  leave 
home,  take  along  money  only  you  can  spend- 
BANK  OF  AMERICA  TRAVELERS  CHEQUES. 

BANK  OF  AMERICA  N  ATIO  N  A  L  TRU  ST  AND  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATION  .  MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


LETTERS 

upon  the  newspaper  even  though  tele- 
vision cannot  do  the  job  of  the  news- 
paper? .  .  . 

Television  can  have  a  tremendous 
influence,  as  we  proved  in  the 
McCarthy  hearings,  in  the  Kennedy 
campaign,  and  in  the  civil-rights 
crusade.  Rut  the  impact  ...  is  often 
made  through  deep  feeling  rather 
than  calm  reason. 

Television  can  provide  spot  news 
and  excellent  documentaries,  but  it 
cannot  supply  the  perspective  and  the 
detailed  coverage  that  the  newspaper 
supplies — or  should  supply. 

Commentary — designed  to  correct 
the  eye  with  the  mind — could  help  to 
provide  the  balance  that  is  needed. 
Mr.  Kintner  holds  that  editorializing 
is  both  difficult  and  undesirable  in 
television.  ( I  do  not  agree  but  I  shall 
not  argue  the  point  here.)  As 
for  adequate  interpretation,  this 
obviously  is  a  job  for  the  newspaper. 
As  I  am  sure  Mr.  Kintner  will  agree, 
in  this  area  the  spoken  word  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  written 
word. 

Thus,  if  television  has  importantly 
superseded  the  newspaper  as  a  news 
source,  this  may  be  an  achievement 
for  television,  but  it  is  more  a  failure 
of  newspapers.  There  must  be  im- 
provement in  both  media  and  a  closer 
link  between  the  two — possibly  some 
sort  of  cross-reference.  .  .  . 

Lester  Markel 
Associate  Editor 
New  York  Times 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Japan  in  our  Eyes 

I  read  with  enthusiasm  Masataka 
Kosaka's  brilliant  article,  "A  Japa- 
nese View  of  America"  [Easy  Chair, 
May],  particularly  because  I  have 
great  admiration  for  Japanese  archi- 
tecture, art,  and  literature.  .  .  .  But 
I  was  struck  by  the  phrase,  "Once 
Americans  become  aware  that  my 
countrymen  have  a  great  deal  more 
on  their  minds  than  lotus  blossoms 
and  teahouses  .  .  ."  Perhaps  what 
America  does  today  in  Japan  and 
Okinawa  has  something  to  do  with 
December  7,  1941.  Unfortunately  I 
am  neither  too  old  to  have  forgotten 
nor  too  young  not  to  have  lived 
through  that  day  and  the  many  long 
days  that  followed. 

Boynton  S.  Kaiser 

Stanford  University 
Stanford,  Calif. 
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KLM  City  Package 
travel  plan  to  51  cities 
around  the  world 


KLM  CITY  mCKAGE  PLAN 


Here's  a  new  KLM  booklet 
that  shows  you  how  to  plan 
your  own  independent  vacation,  figure  the  exact 
cost— and  do  the  whole  thing  in  minutes.  First,  pick 
the  places  you  want  to  visit  from  KLM's  51-city 
list.  For  each  city,  you'll  find  a  1-,  2-  or  3-day  "pack- 
age" that  includes  hotels,  sightseeing,  transfers- 
some  meals.  Add  up  the  prices  of  all  your  "pack- 
ages"-plus  KLM  air  fare  — and  there's  the  total 
cost  of  your  trip!  Your  travel  agent  will  handle  the 
details.  Clip  coupon  for  free  12-page  booklet. 


□  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new  "KLM  City  Package  Plan"  booklet. 

□  Bonus  offer:  Also  send  me  KLM's  208-page  book,  "Surprising  Amsterdam," 
with  all  the  facts  on  Europe's  most  surprising  city.  I  enclose  25  cents  in  coin 
for  mailing.  (Note:  you  can  pick  up  a  free  copy  at  your  travel  agent's.) 


Name. 

Street 

City- 


State  . 


Zip  Code 


(My  travel  agent  is) 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  G.P.O.  Box  1869, 
New  York,  New  York  10001.  Telephone:  PL  9-3600 


ROYAL  DUTCH  AIRLINES 


See  KLM-Cinerama's  show  "To  the  Moon  and  Beyond"  at  the  World's  Fair— Transportation  and  Travel  Pavilion 
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LETTERS 
Being  or  Nonbeing? 

Professor  J.  Glenn  Gray's  chief 
concern  is  for  the  choices  of  "views 
of  human  destiny"  open  to  our  more 
reflective  students  [  "Salvation  on  the 
Campus :  Why  Existentialism  Is 
Capturing  the  Students,"  May].  He 
suggests  that  Existentialism  his- 
torically admits  of  a  choice  between 
"absurdity"  and  "tragedy."  .  .  . 

I  do  not  see  that  many  .  .  .  stu-j 
dents  are,  or  are  likely  to  become, 
red-hot  proponents  of  the  view  that 
life  is  at  bottom  "absurd."  .  .  .  Most 
of  them  recognize  that  these  days  one 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  human  condition  is 
meaningless.  There  is  simply  much 
to  be  done  which  clearly  needs  doing. 

But  Professor  Gray's  alternative 
concept  of  the  tragedian  seems  in- 
ternally ambiguous.  We  must  distin- 
guish among  kinds  of  tragedy,  .  .  . 
whether  life  is  essentially  tragic  or 
only  accidentally  so.  The  view  that 
life  must  be  tragic,  like  the  view  that 
existence  is  absurd,  provides  no  im- 
mediate motive  for  social  action.  .  .  . 
But  the  premise  that  life  need  not  be 
tragic  .  .  .  provides  incentive  for  con- 
structive action.  .  .  . 

I  believe  today's  students  are,  very 
many  of  them,  tragedian  in  the  sec- 
ond of  these  ways — which  is  not  very 
tragic  at  all.  They  are  likely  to  get 
mad  at  injustice,  and  then  channel 
their  anger  into  often  ingenious 
forms  of  protest.  But  their  protest 
is  for  reform,  and  certainly  not  for 
kicks.  .  .  .  Reform  requires  not  only 
hope  but  optimism  about  the  human 
condition.  The  stance  of  the  reformer 
is  .  .  .  plausibly  i-ecommended  by 
those  remaining  members  of  the  aca- 
demic profession  concerned  enough 
to  wonder  about  the  presuppositions 
of  their  students'  actions. 

Norman  S.  Care 
Instructor  in  Philosophy 
Yale  University 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Although  I  am  a  Seminary  student, 
I  blame  the  church  more  than  the 
professors  for  failing  the  present- 
day  student.  Before  he  gets  to  college, 
the  student  is  given  no  help  in  de- 
veloping a  mature  faith,  and  at  col- 
lege the  situation  is  no  better.  The 
campus  ministries  of  the  various 
religious  bodies  seem  to  get  the  re- 
jects. They  are  expected  to  guide,  but 
they  do  not  know  the  way  them- 
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General  Electric  has  the  cordless  automatic  slicing  knife. ..the  one 
you  can  use  anywhere,  indoors  or  out.  It's  rechargeable. ..light. ..easy 
to  hold.  And  the  hollow  ground,  perfectly  matched  stainless  steel 
blades  slice  everything  evenly,  quickly- expertly.  All  you  do  is  guide  it! 


General  Electric  Company,  Housewares  Division,  Bridgeport,  Connecticu 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  HAS  a  versatile  hew  "Dutch 
Skillet!"  Extra  deep. ..it  bakes,  roasts,  stews,  deep  fries 
—for  two  or  a  crowd.  Buffet  styling.  Immersible,  too. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  HAS  the  Spray,  Steam  and  Dry  Iron 
which  eliminates  most  predampening.  Has  automatic 
spray ...  fabric  dial ..  .window  to  tell  when  to  add  water. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  HAS  the  automatic  Coffeemaker  you 
can  immerse  completely  . . .  and  the  cleaner  the  pot,  the 
better  the  coffee.  Peek-A-Brew  -  gauge  counts  the  cups. 
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selves.  ...  I  blame  no  student  for 
rejecting  the  answer  of  religion 
because  there  is  none. 

John  D.  Miller 
Wisconsin  Lutheran  Seminary 
Mequon,  Wis. 


.  .  .  The  place  for  the  treatment  of 
"alienation"  is  not  the  professor's 
office,  but  the  psychiatrist's  couch. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  ludicrous 
than  Gray's  suggestion  that  the  stu- 
dent is  propelled  toward  the  abyss  of 
despair  by  the  commitment  of  his  pro- 
fessor to  research.  What  of  that  "au- 
thority" to  which  Gray  alludes?  I 
suggest  that  the  very  authority  of  the 
university  depends  on  research;  it  is 
knowledge  that  the  university  dis- 


penses and  knowledge  that  the  studei 
seeks,  barring  emotional  and  ther 
fore  nonacademic  considerations.  1 
bandy  half-baked  philosophical  tern 
about  in  a  professor's  office  is  not  on 
an  act  of  intellectual  cowardice,  it 
also  an  act  laden  with  dangers  for  t 
student  who  is  in  real  need  of  em 
tional  help.  Stanley  Stewa 

Asst.  Prof,  of  Engli 
University  of  Californ 
Riverside,  Cali 

Having  recently  been  a  college  st 
dent,  I  can  attest  that  this  "searc 
for  meaning"  is  a  most  vital  issue  f 
a  large  percentage  of  college  sti 
dents.  Adapting  to  our  technologic 
society  without  compromise  is  ofte 
impossible,  and  often  only  happen 
when  accompanied  by  a  real  feelin 
of  frustration. 

Judith  Anderson  Gardne 
Boston,  Mass 

For  the  Recon 

I  was  astonished  and  deeply  disi 
tressed  to  read  the  ill-informed  and 
unfair  statements  about  me  in  youij 
May  issue   ["The  Remarkable  Mrl 
Gordon  and  His  Quiet  Power  Center,'!! 
Washington  Insight,  Joseph  Kraft])!) 

I  have  been  "the,"  not  "an"  Infor I 
mation  Officer  of  the  Bureau  of  thai 
Budget  under  four  Presidents  anal 
nine  Directors,  a  civil  servant  whc| 
has  tried  to  give  the  taxpayers  morel 
than  they  paid  for.  At  no  time  didj 
I  "rebuke  the  head  of  the  Military) 
Division  for  making  a  speech  with-i 
out  previous  clearance."  The  reason! 
for  this  is  obvious:  My  responsibili-j 
ties  do  not  include  the  authorization! 
and  clearance  of  speeches.  .  .  . 

At  no  time  did  the  author  of  thej! 
article  discuss  his  apocryphal  "joke"l 
with  Mr.  Veatch  or  me,  the  obvious! 
persons  who  could  establish  the  fact 
that  it  was  without  substance.  Nor  J 
did  the  author  make  any  attempt  to" 
ascertain  from  me  the  duties  of  the 
Information  Officer.  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  gravely  injured  by  being 
made  a  subject  of  public  ridicule 
through  your  magazine.  .  .  . 

Virginia  M.  de  Pury 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Editors  of  Harper's  wish  to 
emphasize  that  no  ridicule  tvhatso- 
ever  was  intended  in  the  reference  to 
Mrs.  de  Pury  in  our  May  issue. 


Samuel  Butler,  that  breath  of  fresh  air 
in  the  stuffy  Victorian  age,  once  wrote: 
"Cursed  is  he  that  does  not  know 
when  to  shut  his  mind.  An  open  mind 
is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  so  open  that  there  is  no 
keeping  anything  in  or  out  of  it.  It 
should  be  capable  of  shutting  its 
doors  sometimes  or  may  be  found  a 
little  drafty." 

We  couldn't  agree  more.  In  our  busi- 
ness, every  day  we  see  investors  and 
prospective  investors  who  are  so  be- 
guiled by  all  the  possibilities  open  to 
them  that  they  can't  make  up  their 
minds  which  stocks  to  buy  and  end  up 
frustrated,  their  money  burning  holes 
in  their  pockets. 

If  you're  subject  to  such  indecisive- 
ness  yourself,  maybe  we  can  help.  Our 
Research  Division  has  long  experience 
in  seeking  to  match  the  right  securi- 
ties with  ihe  right  owners,  closing 
minds  before  they  get  dangerously 
drafty.  Their  help  is  yours,  free  of 
charge,  any  time  you  want  it.  Simply 
write,  outlining  your  circumstances 
and  your  plans  for  the  future,  and  Re- 
search will  do  its  best  to  suggest  an 
appropriate  portfolio  for  you. 

James  D.  Corbett,  Investment  Inquiries 


Professor  Gray's  article  touches  a 
very  tender  nerve — one  that  is  pain- 
ful to  many  adults  as  well  as  stu- 
dents. I  am  not  a  student.  I  am  just 
an  adult  who  is  finally  facing. Up  to 
the  challenge  of  personal  authentic- 
ity. So  much  so  that  I  have  aban- 
doned twenty-four  years  in  the  ad- 
vertising and  public-relations  field 
and  am  trying  to  establish  a  new 
basis  for  my  existence. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  my  wife  and 
I  and  our  three  children  lived  in 
Miami,  Florida.  My  wife  was  crea- 
tive director  for  an  advertising 
agency;  I  was  public-relations  man- 
ager for  a  national  association.  We 
lived  in  the  usual  four-bedroom  ranch 
house,  maintained  two  cars,  belonged 
to  professional  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, etc.  Now  we  occupy  an  ancient 
flat  in  the  North  Beach  section  of 
San  Francisco  and  live  on  beans  and 
baloney.  .  .  . 

Why  did  we  do  it?  .  .  .  We  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  home  and  se- 
curity in  order  to  take  that  long 
hard  look  at  ourselves. 

What  is  it  like  living  this  new- 
way  V  Difficult,  I  admit.  It  is  not  easy 
to  abandon  the  expense-account  life, 
dine  on  hamburger  when  you're  ac- 
customed to  roast  beef  rare.  .  .  . 
We  certainly  do  not  recommend  the 
spartan  life  as  a  permanent  prac- 
tice: the  beatnik  world  is  neither 
rewarding  nor  meaningful.  But  we 
are  beginning  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  need  to  be  ourselves  despite  the 
demands  of  our  strictly  patterned, 
conformist  society.  .  .  . 

Bernard  Hochberg 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Growing  These  is  Now  half  the  Job  it  Used  To  Be. 


ixty  percent  of  the  cost  of  raising  an 
range,  like  most  fruits,  is  spent  on 
araying  to  prevent  crop  damage. 
Why  so  high? 

Because  the  average  sprayer  is  as 
ig  as  a  fire  engine,  requires  three  men 
nd  tons  cf  water  to  spray  the  heavy 
hemicals.  It  runs  only  20  minutes  be- 
ne it's  empty.  No  wonder  it's  costly. 

Now  there  is  a  concept  so  new  not 


one  farmer  in  100  believes  it  the  first 
time:  the  Econ-0-Mist°"  sprayer  by  ITT 
Marlow  Division.  It's  smaller  than  a 
Volkswagen,  a  one-man  job  and  runs  six 
hours  or  more  without  refilling. 

The  Econ-O-Mist  sprayer  atomizes 
chemicals  into  fine  droplets,  then  mist- 
sprays  through  special  nozzles.  Very 
little  water  is  needed. 

Ninety  gallons  provides  the  same 


coverage  as  3,000  to  27,000  gallons-de- 
pending on  the  concentrate— in  an  ordi- 
nary sprayer.  One  grower  cooperative 
saved  $151,000  the  first  year. 

This  is  one  imaginative  way  ITT 
solves  problems  for  the  benefit  of 
people  throughout  the  world. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THE  EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIT 


The  Editor's  Trade 

by  John  Fischer 


So  far  as  I  can  discover,  nobody  has 
yet  written  a  good  book  on  editing. 
And,  for  reasons  to  be  noted  in  a 
moment,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
nobody  ever  will. 

This  may  seem  odd,  since  how-to- 
do-it  books  on  everything  from  golf 
to  sex  pour  out  of  the  printing  plants 
in  an  ever-swelling  stream.  More- 
over, in  fields  closely  related  to 
editing,  the  supply  of  books  is 
copious.  At  least  once  a  week  some- 
body turns  out  a  new  meditation  on 
writing;  and  a  few  of  them — for 
example.  E.  M.  Forster's  Aspects  of 
the  Novel  or  Eudora  Welty  on  the 
short  story — are  indispensable  to 
anyone  interested  in  learning  the 
craft.  About  once  a  month  we  get 
another  book  on  advertising.  Some — 
such  as  David  Ogilvy's  Confessions 
of  an  Ad n  rt isi nil  Man — make  excel- 
lent reading,  while  others — notably 
Rosser  Reeves's  RiaUtti  in  Advertis- 
ing — offer  a  useful,  if  rather  chilling, 
glimpse  of  the  way  a  supersalesman 
stalks  his  prey.  Perhaps  once  in  five 
years  somebody  produces  an  illumi- 
nating book  about  publishing,  such 
as  William  Jovanovich's  recent  Now, 
Ba  rah  has. 

Yet  it  is  extremely  rare  for  anyone 
even  to  try  to  write  intelligibly  about 
the  editor's  trade.  Although  there  are 
plenty  of  manuals  on  the  technical 
details,  such  as  copy  editing  and 
English  usage,  I  don't  know  of  any 
that  attempts  to  explain  its  essen- 
tials. When  bimes  Thurber  sat  down 
to  record  what  he  knew  about  the 
founding  editor  of  The  Neic  Yorker, 
he  turned  ou1  an  entertaining 
memoir,  a  postmortem  on  a  complex 
personality  and  a  treasure  vault  of 
anecdotes.  Hut  he  never  told  us 
what  Harold  Ross  actually  ilhl.  When 
you  finish  reading  The  Years  with 


Ross  you  know  all  about  his  drinking 
habits,  views  on  sex,  and  contempt 
for  Alexander  Woollcott;  you  have 
no  idea  how  Ross  handled  his  job. 
Somehow  he  managed  to  make  The 
New  Yorker  monumentally  success- 
ful, while  scores  of  other  editorial 
ventures — often  started  more  aus- 
piciously and  with  stronger  financing 
-failed.  Why?  Thurber  can't  tell  us. 
Nor  does  he  give  us  a  clue  for  dis- 
tinguishing a  good  editor  from  a  bad 
one.  (  I  don't  think  Thurber  knew. 
Like  most  writers,  he  had  only  the 
dimmest  notion  about  what  editors 
are  up  to,  and  really  didn't  care. 
Which  probably  is  a  good  thing;  the 
world  is  poorer  for  every  minute 
Thurber  devoted  to  thinking  about 
anything  except  his  own  writing.  I 

Similarly,  W.  A.  Swanberg's  recent 
biography  of  Theodore  Dreiser  gives 
us  every  significant  fact  except  one: 
How  could  a  man  who  lived  such  a 
messy  and  disorganized  life,  and 
whose  mind  was  so  muddled  that  he 
could  cheer  for  the  Communists  and 
the  Xazis  at  the  same  time,  contrive 
to  edit  the  Butterick  fashion  maga- 
zines with  reasonable  competence? 
Autobiographies  aren't  much  help 
either.  Few  editors  have  written 
them,  and  I  know  of  only  one — 
William  Allen  White  of  the  Emporia, 
Kansas.  Gazette — who  conveyed  a 
little  useful  information  about  his 
operating  methods.  Even  that  is 
fragmentary  and  scattered  through 
several  books. 

Since  I've  been  trying  to  edit  some- 
thing— newspapers,  books,  or  maga- 
zines— most  of  the  time  since  my 
teens,  the  subject  is  one  of  pointed 
interest  to  me.  Because  I  couldn't 
learn  much  about  it  from  books,  and 
since  trial  and  error  is  a  suicidally  ex- 


pensive method  of  education  Cone  bad 
error  and  you  are  out  of  business),  I  ■$ 
tried  to  pick  up  what  I  could  by.  I 
watching  veteran  editors.  I've  had 
the  good  luck  to  work  under 
three  superb  ones,  two  who  were 
abysmally  bad,  and  a  dozen  or  so  in 
between;  and  naturally  I  spend  many 
an  evening  talking  shop  with  other 
editors  of  all  sorts. 

The  main  conclusion  I've  reached 
from   some    thirty    years   of  such 
tuition    is   that    most    editors   are  j 
utterly  incapable  of  explaining  what  fe 
they  do,  or  why.  This  doesn't  mean  jji 
that  they  don't  know;  it  is  simply  I 
that  they  can't  put  it  into  words  j 
which  will  convey  much  to  outsiders  j1 
— just  as  my  old  friend  Wiley  Post  If 
could  not  have  told  anyone  how  to 
pilot  an  airplane.  Like  the  early  avia-  j. 
tors,  editors  generally  seem  to  fly 
by  the  seat  of  their  pants. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  primary 
piece  of  equipment  for  a  good  editor  I 
probably  is  an   instinct,  or  hunch,  U 
which   tells   him   what   people  will  n 
want  to  read  a  month,  a  year,  or  a  I 
decade  from  now.  (Books  often  are  I 
contracted  for  years  ahead  of  publi-  !' 
cation,  and  even  daily   newspapers  I 
have  to  plan  their  major  projects  I! 
months  in  advance.)  In  addition  to  I 
this   hunchability,   a   trait  always 
hard  to  explain,  an  editor  needs  to  * 
persuade  the  right  authors  to  pro-  ' 
duce  the  copy  he  wants — on  time. 
Equally  important,  and  often  harder, 
he  has  to  keep  out  of  print  those 
things  which  in  his  judgment  don't  u 
belong  there. 

Is  there  a  recipe  for  developing 
these  rather  specialized  skills?  I  am 
not  at  all  sure;  and  if  there  is,  I'm 
not  confident  that  I  understand  it. 
Certainly  I  no  longer  have  much  faith 
in  certain  formulae  that  I  accepted 
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Do  the  travelers  checks  you  buy  assure  you 
of  on-the-spot  refund  in  case  of  loss? 
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Yto,  if  they're 

First  National  City  Travelers  <inM'ks 
...with  a  global  refund  system 
second  to  none! 


r/irst  National  City  Travelers  C  heeks  give  your  money  extra  pro- 
lection.  As  these  aetual  tests  show,  they  offer  you  ready  availabil- 
ity...immediate  acceptability. ..on-the-spot  refundability.  In  ease 
of  loss,  Western  Union  Operator  25  can  direet  you  to  the  closest 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  refund  points.  Overseas,  there  are  thousands 
more  refund  points... principal  hotels  can  direet  you  to  the  near- 
est one.  Backed  by  the  bank  that's  first  in  world-wide  banking, 
First  National  C  ity  Travelers  C  hecks  cost  just  one  cent  per  dollar. 
Ask  for  them  by  name  at  your  bank. 


Test  No.  1— Refundability— in  Vienna 

At  Austria's  famous  Belvedere  Palace,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  [.  King  of  New  York 
City  burned  $200  worth  of  First  National  City  Travelers  Checks  to  make  this 
test.  They  were  directed  by  their  hotel  lo  the  Creditanstalt-Bankverein  where 
they  promptly  received  an  on-the-spot  refund. 


Test  No.  2— Acceptability— in  Montreal 

The  Peter  Bohlins  of  Wilkes-Banc,  Pa.,  paid  for  their 
caleche  ride  up  Mount  Royal  with  a  First  National 
City  t  ravelers  Check  ...  accepted  the  world  over, 
spendable  for  every  (ravel  need 


L  No.  3— Availability— in  Gary 

Indiana  businessman  Louis  Haller  buys  First  National 
City  Travelers  Checks  at  the  Hobart  branch  of  Gary 
National  Bank ..  .carries  them  at  home  and  away.  It 
takes  minutes  to  buy  them  at  banks  everywhere. 


First  National  City  Travelers  Checks  are"Better  Than  Money® ' wherever  you  go: 


Official  Travelers  Check  New  York  World's  Fair  /965  •  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpoi 


IBM  computers 
now  help  men 
curl)  floods 
at  their  source 

E\(  ii  vcar,  floods  cost  the  LT.  S.  a 
1  billion  dollars'  worth  of  damage 
l"  pi  opei  i\ .  and  wash  awav  four 
billion  Ions  ol  ii  replaceable  topsoil. 

Much  ol  the  flooding  occurs  in  the 
uplands,  and  feeds  the  rivers  below. 
In  mans  areas,  engineers  are  briiHT- 
ing  this  flooding  under  control.  I  MM 
computers  aid  in  their  work. 

Little  (lams  tame  Hn«»d- 

llii>  work  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  I  .S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Il  has  helped  hundreds  ol  communi- 
ties with  water-control  programs. 

I  licsc  usuall)  consist  ol  systems 
ol  simple  earth  dams,  catch  ba>iu> 
and   | » i  1 1  w  a\  s  in  the  uplands. 

But— a  watershed  can  cover  hun- 
dreds nl  square  miles.  How  man\ 
dam-  are  needed  and  what  sizes? 
Where  should  the>  be  placed  ?  How 
much  water  should  each  retain.'' 

Dozens  ol  factors  mu-t  be  corre- 
lated and  analyzed.  Land  contours. 
Local  rainfall  and  storm  histories. 
Porosity  of  soil  cover.  Water  need-, 
at  each  point  downstream. 

Engineers  can  find  the  solution 
quickly  with  an  IBM  computer.  The 


computer  can  speedily  analyze  the 
flood  data  given  it.  and  print  out 
the  effects  of  different  kind-  of 
water-control  programs. 

It  can  pretest  these  program-  for 
ever)  conceivable  water  condition, 
and  find  the  most  economical  svs- 
tern  ot  improvements  —  before  any 
construction  i-  started. 

New  community  benefits 

Once  flooding  is  controlled,  manv 
unexpected  benefits  accrue.  Farm 
income  rises.  Blighted  land  is  re- 
stored. New  reservoirs  provide  new 
recreation  areas.  Communities  are 
not  milv  safer  —  the>  can  draw  on 
moi  e  w  ater  the  \ ear  round.  1  hat,  in 
turn,  i-  attractive  to  new  industries, 
and  creates  jobs  for  local  people. 

Results  have  been  so  good  that  a 
thousand  more  of  these  watershed 
programs  are  now  under  way. 

Computer  speeds  program 

\  spokesman  for  the  Department 
ol  Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation 
Service  said  recently,  "By  the  use  of 
computers,  our  watershed  planning 
specialists  can  obtain  in  minutes  the 
information  that  formerly  entailed 
week  s  of  tedious  work.  ' 


IBM 


IBM  computers  now  help  engineers  plan  flood-prevention  programs  in  the  uplands,  where  floods  be<n 


Olin  is  a  chemicSl  attraction 

Olin  chemicals  lead  to  attractive  results.  With  rouge  that  keeps  its 
blush.  Perfume  that  lasts.  Mascara  that  won't  run.  Olin  chemicals 
keep  deoch  rants  from  sticking.  Cold  cream  from  flaking.  They  make 
water  wetter.  Soap  cleaner.  Lipstick  smoother.  You  may  not  know 
an  Olin  chemical  is  there.  But  it  makes  a  memorable  impression. 
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as  gospel  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  Nevertheless  I  do  think  it  is 
possible  at  least  to  spot  some  of  the 
ingredients  that  go  into  the  making 
of  an  editor;  perhaps  I  am  especially 
conscious  of  those  I  know  I  lack. 

An  obvious  one  is  curiosity,  in 
abnormal  quantity.  (I  don't  know 
whether  people  are  born  with  this 
characteristic,  or  whether  it  can  be 
developed,  like  a  biceps.)  All  of  the 
good  editors  I  have  known  have  been 
intensely  inquisitive  about  almost 
everything,  from  oceanography  to 
Hollywood  starlets.  Once  I  worked 
with  a  night  editor  in  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
who  would  spend  the  quiet  hours 
before  dawn  reading  the  encyclopedia 
—not  dutifully,  but  with  avidity. 
Another  man  on  the  same  staff  used 
his  spare  time  in  preparing  a  com- 
mentary on  James  Joyce,  simply 
because  he  was  curious  about  both 
the  way  Joyce's  mind  worked  and 
the  Dublin  of  his  day. 

Such  an  inflamed  curiosity  no 
doubt  contributes  a  lot  to  the  Essen- 
tial Instinct.  If  an  editor  is  pas- 
sionately eager  to  know  all  about, 
say,  birth  control  in  India,  then  there 
is  a  good  possibility  that  a  lot  of 
readers  may  feel  the  same  way.  But 
wait  a  minute  .  .  .  Six  months  from 
now,  when  an  article  might  con- 
ceivably be  ready  for  the  press,  will 
potential  readers  still  be  interested? 
Maybe  by  that  time  they  will  have 
heard  all  they*  want  about  India's 
population  problems?  Maybe  the  sub- 
ject will  have  been  covered,  to  the 
point  of  boredom,  by  the  newspapers 
and  TV  documentaries?  Or,  horrid 
thought,  maybe  nobody  else  ever  was 
anything  like  as  curious  about  it  as 
the  editor  himself.  (In  the  latter  case, 
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he  had  better  become  a  demographer 
or  go  to  work  for  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation.) 

This  knack  for  projecting  into  the 
future,  for  estimating  what  people 
will  be  eager  to  read  at  some  remote 
date,  seems  to  be  associated  with 
three  characteristics. 

One  of  them  is  a  certain  ordinari- 
ness. A  good  editor  reacts,  in  his 
bones  and  belly,  the  same  way  as 
most  of  the  people  in  his  audience — 
whether  it  is  large  or  small,  general 
or  specialized.  He  will  have  much  the 
same  range  of  interests,  the  same 
values,  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasms, 
a  capacity  for  indignation  at  the  out- 
rages which  stir  them.  A  prime 
example  is  DeWitt  Wallace,  the 
founder  and  still  the  presiding 
genius  of  The  Reader's  Digest.  Be- 
cause he  is  a  sort  of  human  litmus 
paper,  anything  that  interests  him  is 
almost  certain  to  interest  at  least 
thirty  million  other  Americans,  plus 
millions  overseas.  Anyone  who  knows 
him  realizes  that  he  has  gathered 
the  biggest  readership  of  any  periodi- 
cal in  history,  not  by  cold-blooded 
analysis  of  mass  tastes,  but  simply 
because  he  is  himself  the  quintes- 
sential middle-class  American  citizen. 

For  even  the  most  specialized 
publications,  the  same  rule  holds. 
The  editors  of  Seventeen,  Scientific 
American,  and  Partisan  Revicir  must 
each  be  tuned  to  vibrate  to  the 
chords  which  will  stir  his  particular 
audience.  A  really  great  editor  is 
one  who  vibrates  a  little  ahead  of 
time.  As  they  turn  his  pages,  the 
readers'  reaction  will  be  "How  true! 
Why  didn't  I  think  of  that  myself?" 
or  "That's  what  I've  always  believed, 
really,  but  I  could  never  put  it  into 
words."  Such  an  editor  becomes  a 


Leader  of  Opinion.  But  he  dare  not 
take  too  long  a  lead,  for  once  he  gets 
out  of  sight  his  following  is  likely 
to  trail  off  after  some  other  Pied 
Piper  who  is  not  quite  so  avant-garde. 
Publishing  history  is  littered  with 
the  dead  logotypes  of  brilliant 
periodicals  which  were  too  far  in 
advance  of  their  times. 

Also  with  those  which  lagged 
behind.  H.  L.  Mencken  presents  a 
classic  case  history.  During  the 
'twenties  his  raucous  cynicism 
expressed  a  mood  which  was  wide- 
spread but  which  had  remained 
latent  until  The  American  Mercury 
gave  it  a  voice.  Almost  immediately 
Mencken  rallied  an  astonishing  fol- 
lowing of  disenchanted  intellectuals, 
rebellious  youngsters,  and  dissenters 
from  the  smug  crassness  of  Boom- 
time  America.  But  in  the  'thirties  the 
Depression  and  the  approach  of  war 
brought  a  change  of  mood.  Mencken 
failed  to  sense  it.  (He  predicted  that 
even  a  Chinaman  could  beat  Roosevelt 
in  1936 — the  year  FDR  carried  every 
state  but  two.)  In  any  case  he  would 
have  scorned  to  refocus  his  Weltan- 
schauung to  accommodate  a  mere 
shift  in  popular  temper.  So  by  11)33 
his  editorial  career  was  finished. 

In  addition  to  curiosity  and  an  intel- 
lectual companionship  with  his  con- 
stituents, a  good  editor  usually  has 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  adolescent  in 
the  spasms  of  first  love.  Often  he 
actually  is  young ;  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  editors — including  Henry 
Luce,  Harold  Ross.  Horace  Live- 
right,  and  Frank  Harris — made  their 
marks  before  thirty.  Others  have  just 
been  emotionally  retarded,  like  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  who  all  his  life  chased 
fads  with  childlike  eagerness,  his 
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Enjoy  the  elegance  that  makes  ocean 
travel  the  height  of  luxury  aboard  Amer- 
ica's newest  cruise  liners  ss  ARGENTINA 
and  ssBRASIL. 

Every  moment  aboard  is  graced  by  our 
"Champagne  Touch". ..gracious  service, 
beautiful  staterooms,  superb  cuisine. 


5  to  13-day  CARIBBEAN  CRUISES 

from  BOSTON 

Sept.  21.  ..  7-days  $250  up 

from  NEW  YORK 

Oct.  6    7-days  $250  up 

Oct.  14  9-days $325  up 

Oct.  23  5-days  $180  up 

Oct.  29  12-days  $430  up 

Nov.  10  7-days  $250  up 

Nov.  18  13-days  $470  up 

Dec.  2*  10-days  $360  up 

•(Terminates  in  Pt.  Everglades,  Fla.) 

from  PT.  EVERGLADES,  FLA. 

Dec.  4   8-days  $285  up 

Dec.  12   10-days  $360  up 

Dec.  23   13-days  $470  up 


31-day  SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISES 

from  NEW  YORK 
Aug.  13,  Sept.  3,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  19,  $930  up 

35-day  Christmas-New  Year  Cruise 

from  New  York — Dec.  22,  $1010  up 
from  Pt.  Everglades,  Fla. — Dec.  24 


63-day  SEA-SAFARI  CRUISE 

'round  Africa  includes:  South  America  •  Mediterranean 
from  NEW  YORK— Jan.  24,  1966,  $2270  up 
from  PT.  EVERGLADES,  FLA.— Jan.  26,  1966 


35-day  CARNAVAL-IN-RIO-CRUISE 

from  NEW  YORK — Feb.  9,  1966,  $1285  up 
from  PT.  EVERGLADES,  FLA.— Feb.  11,  1966 
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Call  or  write  for  colorful  brochures 

MOORE-McCORMACK  LINES 

Two  Broadway,  Dept.  HP-7,  N.Y.  10004 

Minimum  fares  subject  to  space  availability 


snowy  whiskers  flapping  in  the 
breeze. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  this 
kind  of  enthusiasm,  to  fetch  the  best 
authors  (who  usually  value  apprecia- 
tion as  much  as  money),  to  attract  a 
vigorous  staff,  to  make  the  printed 
page  twitch  with  life  .  .  .  and  to  keep 
the  editor  himself  (as  Thurber  tells 
of  Ross)  tinkering  away  on  recalci- 
trant manuscripts  till  all  hours,  to  the 
neglect  of  family,  friends,  and  blonde 
actresses.  It  can't  be  faked.  A  reader 
will  become  passionately  concerned 
with  a  publication  only  when  its 
editors  believe,  truly  and  passion- 
ately, that  they  are  trying  to  do 
something  important.  If  they  don't, 
their  lack  of  enthusiasm  will  show  on 
every  page — in  the  uncombed  syntax, 
the  jaded  idea,  the  unweeded  cliche, 
the  routine  caption,  the  perfunctory 
proof reading. 

Such  dispirited  editing  has  become 
commonplace  among  American  news- 
papers during  the  past  generation,  as 
competition  has  disappeared  from 
one  city  after  another.  When  all  the 
papers  in  town,  plus  the  broadcasting 
stations,  are  owned  by  one  firm — and 
especially  when  that  firm  is  domi- 
nated by  businessmen  who  have  no 
vocation  for  journalism  and  regard 
their  media  simply  as  money- 
machines — then  most  of  the  incentive 
for  good  editing  and  writing  is  likely 
to  evaporate. 

This  has  happened  to  two  news- 
papers where  I  once  worked :  the 
Amarillo,  Texas,  Globe  and  the  Okla- 
homa City  Daily  Oklahontan.  They 
used  to  be  edited,  respectively,  by 
Gene  Howe  and  Walter  Harrison — 
both  skilled  journalists  with  a  fanatic 
devotion  to  their  trade — and  when  I 
was  learning  the  rudiments  of  re- 
porting under  their  harsh  direction, 
both  were  up  against  rough  competi- 
tion. Howe  and  Harrison  saw  to  it 
that  no  reporter  could  turn  in  a 
sloppy  paragraph  without  rebuke,  or 
produce  a  better-than-ordinary  piece 
of  copy  without  praise.  The  result 
was  two  newspapers  full  of  bounce 
and  human  juices.  In  addition.  Har- 
rison (who  was  the  better  teacher) 
trained  scores  of  men  who  moved  on 
to  become  editors  and  writers  of 
some  distinction  for  wire  services, 
magazines,  and  metropolitan  dailies. 
Today  the  two  papers,  having  ab- 
sorbed their  competitors,  are  plump 
but  plodding;  they  still  deliver  a  fair 


amount  of  news  with  routine  compe 
tence,  but  (to  my  nostalgic  eye,  a| 
least)  most  of  the  old  zing  is  gone. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  coincidence  tha 
the   old-fashioned    110-proof  Mars. 
Henry  Watterson  editorial  zeal  show 
up    most    often    nowadays    in  th 
ferociously    competitive   worlds  o 
book  and  magazine  publishing.  A  cur' 
rent  instance  is  The  New  York  Rel 
viae  of   Books,   edited   by   Rober  i 
Silvers,  formerly  of  this  magazine  i 
Armed  with  nothing  except  enthusi 
asm,  youthful  energy,  taste,  overcon 
fidence,  and  the  absolute  minimum  o: 
financing,  he  and  a  few  associate; 
(mostly  unpaid)  launched  their  ven 
ture  two  years  ago  in  a  field  whicl 
everybody  knew  was  already  hope 
lessly  overcrowded.  Its  odds  for  sur 
vival  were  about  those  of  a  twelve  5 
foot  sloop  in  a  hurricane.  Yet  it  nol! 
only  has  survived,  but  has  establishec 
a  national  reputation  for  thoughtfu 
(if  sometimes  a  mite  overearnest) I 
literary  criticism. 

At  the  other  extreme,  Playbom 
seems  to  demonstrate  the  same  point  . 
Whatever  you  may  think  of  it  in 
other  respects,  its  editors'  enthusi-ii 
asm  for  girlies  has  been  established/ 
beyond  all  doubt. 

A  third  trait  common  to  most  suc- 
cessful editors  is  simple  ruthlessness. 
Happy  is  he  who  is  born  cruel,  for  if  j 
not  he  will  have  to  school  himself  in  ! 
cruelty.  Without  it,  he  is  unfit  for  his] 
job;  because  the  kindly  editor  soon] 
finds  his  columns  filled  with  junk. 

"I  know  too  many  people,"  Harold1 
Ross  once  remarked — and  every  edi- 
tor knows  just  what  he  meant.  Hardly 
ever  does  an  editor  go  to  a  dinner! 
party  without  acquiring  a  manu- 
script, thrust  into  his  hands  by  some 
sweet  old  lady  who  was  always  sure 
she  could  write — "I  feel  it  here!" — 
if  only  someone  would  give  her  a 
little  encouragement.  It  happens  on 
the  street,  too.  A  London  cab  driver 
once  produced  four  hundred  pages  of 
a  novel  from  under  his  seat  the  mo- 
ment I  asked  him  to  drive  me  to  the 
office  of  a  well-known  publisher.  And 
just  last  summer  I  came  away  from  a, 
college  commencement  with  three 
manuscripts,  slipped  to  me  by  a 
pretty  undergraduate,  a  professor, 
and  a  parent.  All  are  nice  people, 
and  only  a  brute  could  refuse  to  pub- 
lish their  work. 

In  addition  to  such  windfalls,  a 
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Simple  enough  for  a  child. 
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the  A-100  Hammond  Organ  that  help 
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Drawbars  to  give  your  music  a  mar- 
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you  change  the  character  of  your 
music  as  you  play. 

And  Hammond's  patented  rever- 
beration unit  adds  new  brilliance  and 
realism  to  your  music. 


Because  of  all  we've  built  into  this 
organ,  we  can  promise  to  have  you 
playing  in  an  hour  —  even  if  you've 
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Yet,  easy  as  this  Hammond  is  to 
learn,  it  will  never  cease  to  challenge 
your  ability  to  sound  even  hetter.  Be- 
cause there's  more  music  potential  in 
this  instrument  than  even  a  profes- 
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Play  it  in  an  hour.  Enjoy  it  all  your 
life.  See  it  now  at  your  dealer's— the 
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The  whole  world 
loves  it  after  dinner. 


.essential  in  a  Side  Car. 


Cointreau,  the  world's  most  renowned 
liqueur  .  .  .  tor  generations  the  crown- 
ing touch  to  a  perfect  dinner  .  .  .  the 
key  to  classic  cocktails . . .  always  invit- 
ing over  ice.  Magically  enhances  the 
flavor  of  gourmet  dishes,  too! 
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typical  magazine  office  will  get 
through  the  mail  at  least  twenty 
thousand  manuscripts  a  year.  It  can 
publish  perhaps  one  per  cent  of  them. 
Among  the  rest  will  be  many  articles 
and  stories  which  are  entirely  pub- 
lishable — but  not  quite  as  good  as 
something  else  in  sight.  Each  of  them 
represents  a  heavy  investment  of  the 
author's  efforts  and  emotions.  A  sur- 
prising number  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  note  or  phone  call  from  one. of 
the  editor's  friends,  or  a  valued  "con- 
tributor, or  an  advertising  executive, 
or  a  dear  old  aunt.  With  or  without 
such  endorsement,  every  manuscript 
has  to  be  examined  carefully — be- 
cause it  just  might  disclose  a  fresh 
talent,  which  is  the  lifeblood  of  any 
publication. 

Rut  in  the  end.  at  least  19,800  of 
the  year's  inflow  will  have  to  be 
rejected  heartlessly,  regardless  of 
broken  friendships,  crushed  ambi- 
tions, and  the  tears  of  charming 
poetesses  just  out  of  Vassar.  This  is 
the  hardest  lesson  of  all,  and  one  I 
have  not  yet  mastered.  I  still  waste 
far  too  much  time  salving  bruised 
egos  and  writing  what  I  hope  are 
comforting  notes  explaining  why  this 
piece  won't  quite  do.  But  I'm  learn- 
ing; I  get  meaner  every  day. 

Yet  somehow  the  indispensable 
ruthlessness  must  be  combined  with 
a  genuine  liking  for  writers,  a  wide 
acquaintanceship  among  them  and 
their  agents,  a  sympathy  for  their 
problems  and  respect  for  their  work. 
The  best  editors — Frederick  Lewis 
Allen,  for  example,  and  Maxwell  Per- 
kins— seemed  to  blend  the  two  quali- 
ties effortlessly  and  unconsciously. 
They  couldn't  have  told  you  how  they 
did  it  because  (I  suspect  I  it  was  not  a 
learned  skill  but  a  part  of  their  char- 
acter. Lesser  editors  suffer  from  re- 
current schizophrenia. 

D  uring  the  last  sad  months  of  Col- 
li) r's  magazine,  a  series  of  miracle 
workers  was  brought  in  to  save  it. 
One  of  them  told  his  friends  confi- 
dently that  he  hoped  to  do  it  within 
six  months  by  building  a  new  staff 
and  a  new  stable  of  writers.  He 
didn't  last  six  months,  but  if  he  had 
his  methods  probably  wouldn't  have 
worked. 

For,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  a  wise 
editor  doesn't  try  to  "build"  any- 
thing. He  doesn't  think  of  writers  or 
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the  members  of  his  staff  as  so  many 
chunks  of  masonry,  to  be  chipped  and 
hammered  into  his  design.  Instead 
he  thinks  rather  in  the  manner  of  a 
Japanese  gardener. 

This  can  be  most  easily  understood 
by  contrast  with  Italian  gardening. 
For  2,500  years  the  Italians  have 
been  preeminent  builders,  and  they 
don't  really  like  nature — for  reasons 
explained  by  Luigi  Barzini  in  his 
recent,  splendid  book,  The  Italians. 
So  when  they  want  to  build  a  garden, 
they  begin  by  shoving  nature  around. 
They  lay  out  geometrical  paths,  align 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  into  formal 
patterns,  clip  the  trees  into  topiary 
shapes,  channel  the  water  into  cas- 
cades and  fountains. 

All  of  which  would  horrify  a  Japa- 
nese. His  object  is  to  make  a  garden 
look  as  natural  as  possible — but  bet- 
ter than  nature  could  manage  without 
his  help.  His  method  is  not  to  con- 
struct an  artificial  design,  but  to 
guide  and  encourage  natural  growth 
To  this  end,  he  places  a  clump  of 
bamboo  where  it  will  thrive  best, 
sites  an  azalea  bush  to  complement  it, 
plants  moss  between  them,  and  then 
tries  to  make  sure  that  everything 
gets  just  the  right  amount  of  water, 
food,  and  sunshine.  He  may  move  a 
rock,  redirect  a  stream,  or  by  gentle 
weights  and  pressures  encourage  a 
pine  branch  to  develop  into  a  more 
graceful  shape.  But  in  each  case  he  is 
striving,  not  to  make  the  rock  or  the 
pine  into  something  different,  but  to 
make  the  most  of  its  own  essential 
natu  re. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  editors 
I  admire  most  have  worked  both  with 
writers  and  with  their  junior  associ- 
ates. They  don't  try  to  change  a 
novelist  into  a  reporter,  or  to  push  a 
sociologist  into  the  style  of  a  poet; 
nor  do  they  attempt  to  "build"  a 
natural-born  fiction  editor  into  an 
economist.  Instead — if  I  understand 
their  methods  correctly — they  seek  to 
bring  together  talents  of  many  sorts, 
place  them  into  harmonious  relation- 
ships with  each  other,  and  then  pro- 
vide the  conditions  under  which  each 
can  flourish  best.  It  is  a  slow  process 
— but  in  the  end  it  may  produce  a 
well-balanced  publisher's  list  or  a 
periodical  of  character. 

Yes,  I  know  this  sounds  pretty 
high-flown.  But  then  I  told  you  to  be- 
gin with  that  nobody  finds  it  easy  to 
explain  the  editor's  trade.  [  ] 


"Even  if  you  win,  you  lose!' 


That's  what  someone  said  to  us  recently.  He  was 
referring  to  life  insurance.  He  said,  "you  have  to 
die  to  collect,  right?  And  then  where  are  you?" 
We  found  ourselves  wondering  how  many  others 
shared  this  idea  of  life  insurance. 
The  truth  is,  your  policy  benefits  you  from  the 
very  start.  Because  in  addition  to  providing 
immediate  protection  for  your  family,  permanent 
life  insurance  accumulates  cash  values.  These 


guaranteed  sums  can  be  used,  by  r<w,  to  help 
provide  educations,  retirement,  or  accomplish 
any  number  of  financial  goals. 
Invite  your  /Etna  Life  representative  to  show  you 
what  life  insurance  can  do  for  you.  /Etna  is  the 
company  that  businessmen  prefer.  More 
businesses  are  group  insured  with  /Etna  Life  than 
with  any  other  company.  You'll  see  why,  once 
you've  sampled  our  thorough,  professional  care. 


7ETNA  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

THE  CHOICE  OF  BUSINESSMEN 

LETS  YOU  CHOOSE  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


.gITNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.  ■  Affiliates:  /Etna  Casualty  and  Surety  Co.,  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  The  Excelsi,  ,r  I  anada 
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After  Hours 


Who  Wants  Art? 

by  Russell  Lynes 


Last  March  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation's report  on  The  Performing 
Arts:  Problems  and  Prospects  was 
published  to  delighted  wails  of  dis- 
may. Finally  the  deplorable  financial 
state  of  the  theater,  the  opera,  the 
symphony,  the  dance,  and  other  in- 
terpretive arts  had  been  documented, 
and  it  was  just  as  terrible  as  the 
most  morose  critics  of  our  culture 
had  said  it  was.  The  documented 
starvation  of  the  arts  came  as  a  re- 
lief if  not  as  a  surprise  to  theatrical 
critics  and  music  reviewers  and  bal- 
letomanes; the  truth  was  out  and  it 
was  supported  by  a  panel  of  busi- 
nessmen, foundation  executives,  aca- 
demics, and  editors.  The  gloom  was 
official.  Finally  it  had  been  said  out 
loud  that  the  serious  performing 
arts  could  never  be  self-supporting, 
nor  should  they  try  to  be.  They  need 
subsidy,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was 
not  the  federal  government  that  was 
named  as  the  niggardly  party  but 
the  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity who  were  said  to  fall  far 
behind  in  their  proper  cultural  pay- 
ments. 

On  February  10,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  Rocke- 


feller report,  Southern  Methodist 
University  in  Dallas  received  a  gift, 
from  the  chairman  of  Texas  Instru- 
ments and  his  wife,  of  $200,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  theater. 
(Among  Dallas's  principal  cultural 
ornaments  is  its  repertory  theater 
housed  in  one  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  last  buildings.)  On  Feb- 
ruary 24  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  composition  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  with  a 
real-estate  man,  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
as  its  chairman.  There  was  some 
murmuring  at  the  time  that  the 
names  on  the  Council's  roster  were 
more  ornamental  than  useful.  (Au- 
gust Heckscher,  President  Kennedy's 
adviser  on  cultural  matters,  was 
strangely  missing  from  the  list.) 
Two  weeks  after  the  Rockefeller  re- 
port was  issued,  Los  Angeles  opened 
a  spanking  new  $11,500,000  art  mu- 
seum, which  followed  by  just  four 
months  the  opening  of  a  $33,500,000 
music  center.  Not  to  be  outdone  (at 
least  not  by  much)  a  San  Franciscan 
proposed  a  bond  issue  of  $24,000,000 
for  a  cultural  center  "that  will  be 
the  envy  of  every  city  in  the  world." 
This  project  surely  dwarfed  the  cul- 


tural center  that  Governor  Hughes: 
of  New  Jersey  had  proposed  a  month 
before  for  his  own  state.  His  was  to 
be  a  mere  $1,500,000  building  to  bej 
designed  by  Edward  Durrell  Stone 
and  financed  by  Jersey  road  tolls. 

If  the  performing  arts  are  starv- 
ing, they  are  certainly  not  being 
ignored  in  high  places.  The  climate1 
of  the  arts  is  a  curiously  mixed  dap- 
pling of  official  sunshine  and  private 
shadow.  For  all  the  sun  that  shines 
on  the  arts  today  (and  a  good  deal 
does),  there  is  a  kind  of  smog  in  the 
atmosphere.  Some  of  the  smog,  to 
stretch  the  metaphor,  comes  from 
industrial  smoke — the  results  of  our 
concern  with  material  and  creature 
comforts  at  the  expense  of  spiritual 
comforts.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  an 
excess  of  goodwill,  which  produces 
inevitably  an  intellectual  and  senti- 
mental fog.  It  appears  that  the  arts 
have  too  many  well-meaning  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  and  too  few 
lovers. 

It  is  characteristic   not  only  of 
artists  but  of  many  of  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  arts  to  think, 
that  the  age  and  society  in  which! 
they  live  are  somehow  less  friendly! 
to  the  arts  than  earlier  ages  and! 
societies.  There  seems  to  be  a  peH 
petual  nostalgia  in  the  world  of  thej 
arts  that  harks  back  to  "golden  ages"! 
of  patronage  which,  it  seems  to  be! 
generally  believed,  treated  the  arts 
with  awesome  respect,  when  artists- 
were    revered    and    pampered  and; 
quarreled  over  by  the  wealthy  and;: 
well-placed  and  were  looked  up  to  as] 
demigods  by  the  lowly.  Such  ages 
placed    garlands    on    the    brow  of 
Sophocles  and  lined  the  coffers  of 
Leonardo  and  Titian  with  gold.  They 
lavished  commissions  on  the  Brunel- 
leschis  and  the  Rramantes  and  Ber-' 
ninis.  Presumably,  the  golden  glow' 
of  such  patronage  vanished  with  the 
twi-light  of  the  aristocratic  society 
and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, though  opera  and  theater,  the 
darlings  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie  and 
the  polite  monarchies,  thrived  in  the 
nineteenth. 

People  who  harbor  this  romantic, 
notion  of  what  patronage  was  like 
are  very  apt  to  cherish  an  equally 
romantic  notion  which  is  largely  of 
nineteenth-century  origin.  This  is 
the  conviction  that  it  is  the  fate  of 
the  serious  artist  to  suffer  the  scorn 
or  at  least  the  indifference  of  all 
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How 
American  Airlines 
just  cut  the  cost 
of  your  family  trip. 


Full  Fare 


ISP 


66%%  off 


We  got  off  to  a  great  start  by  coming  up 
with  new  Royal  Coachman  family  fares  that 
give  everybody  a  break.  Including  Dad. 

You  see,  even  though  he  pays  full  fare,  he 
still  saves  money. 

Because  now,  from  noon  Monday  to  noon 
Friday,  Mom  gets  1/3  off,  and  the  children — 
that  means  anyone  21  or  younger — get  a  full 
2/3  off.  (Of  course,  a  child  under  2  goes  free.)  That  means  a  one-way  ticket  between,  say,  New  York  and  California 
would  cost  Dad  $145.10.  But  Mom's  ticket  would  cost  him  only  $96.80,  and  the  children's  only  half  that— $48.40 
each.  (All  prices  plus  tax.)  For  a  family  of  four,  that's  about  $85  per  person. 

I     But  our  savings  story  doesn't  end  there.  Once  you  get  to  where 
|  you're  going,  we  can  get  you  a  rented  car  (we'll  have  it  waiting  for 
5|§i  you  at  the  airport)  for  only  $99  a  week.  And  no  mileage  charge. 

'j  That  means,  if  you  pick  it  up  in  San  Francisco  (or  any  other 
Bap  American  Airlines  city),  for  example,  you  can  drive  all  the  way  down 
WHSM  to  Los  Angeles  and  over  to  Phoenix  without  paying  a  penny  extra. 

All  the  miles  you  can  drive  for  *99  a  week.  you   ^  eyen  ^  ^  ^  AngeleS   Or  PhoCIlix  without 

paying  the  usual  drop-off  fee  to  the  rent-a-car  people.  (And  to  top  it  off,  the  first  tank  of  gas  is  always  on  the  house.) 


You  can  slay  here  on  credit, 
if  you  play  your  cards  right. 


If,  after  all  this,  the  only  thing  that's  holding  you  back  is  the  lack  of  cash,  cheer  up. 
Like  most  hotels  and  rent-a-car  companies,  American  Airlines  accepts  leading  credit  cards 
(BankAmericard,  Diners'  Club,  American  Express  and  Carte  Blanche). 

So  the  only  cash  you'll  really  need  is  walking-around  money.  And  that  probably 
wouldn't  be  much  more  than  you'd  spend  just  hanging  around  home. 

(Try  adding  up  those  mornings  at  the  golf  course,  that  weekend  fishing  trip,  dinners 
out,  the  drive-in,  etc.) 

Well,  that's  it.  The  next  step  is  to  avoid  most  of  the  work  by  letting  an  expert  plan 
the  whole  trip  for  you:  your  travel  agent. 


For  a  copy  of  our  "Autojet  Holiday"  touring  folder,  write  to:  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  G.P.O.  Box  2430,  N.Y.C.,  10001 
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Now  my  friends  listen 
when  I  talk 

Q 


AFTER  HOURS 


...  all  because 
I've  become  a  regular  reader  of 
THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER 

"As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  I've  felt  in- 
adequate in  group  conversation.  My  friends 
always  seemed  so  much  better  informed. 

"Then  last  June,  I  subscribed  to  The 
National  Observer,  a  new  kind  of  national 
news  weekly  in  newspaper  form.  I  hoped  it 
would  add  scope  and  depth  to  my  knowledge. 
The  results  have  exceeded  my  expectations. 

"Now  my  friends  listen  attentively  to  what 
I  have  to  say  —  and  actually  seek  my  opinion 
on  subjects  as  varied  as  politics,  books,  sci- 
entific discoveries,  TV,  theater,  art,  fashions, 
household  problems,  economics. 

"I  also  get  so  much  from  the  regular  fea- 
tures in  The  Observer,  such  as  The  Week  in 
Washington.  A  Chat  With  the  Doctor,  The 
Sports  Observer,  How's  Business?  and  Cur- 
rent Events  Classroom.  And  there's  always  a 
wry  smile  and  a  chuckle  or  two  in  Grass 
Hoots  Philosophy.  (A  favorite  of  mine:  'Edu- 
cation is  what's  left  over  after  you've  for- 
gotten the  facts!  )  The  Reflections  column 
is  a  delight,  too  —  particularly  bits  of  nos- 
talgia such  as,  'Remember  the  days  when  a 
pocket  watch  was  a  major  status  symbol?' 

"All  of  this  comes  to  me  every  week  in 
just  18  to  32  full-size  newspaper  pages.  Busy 
as  I  am,  I  manage  to  read  just  about  every 
word  of  it."   

So  many  National  Observer  subscribers  are 
talking  like  this.  Why  not  join  them?  The 
National  Observer  is  published  by  Dow  Jones 
&  Company,  the  same  world-wide  news-gath- 
ering organization  that  publishes  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  National  Observer  costs 
$10  a  year,  but  you  can  receive  the  next  25 
weekly  issues  for  only  $2.67.  That's  less  than 
ll*1  a  copy  —  about  half  the  regular  subscrip- 
tion rate.  Send  no  money.  Just  mail  coupon. 
- 


Use  this  coupon  to  order  the  next  25  issues 
for  only  $2.67.  That's  barely  more  than 

Half  Price! 


I  THE  NATIONAL  OBSERVER 
j    1015  14th  St.,  N.W 


AM-254 


Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Please  sent!  me  The  National  Observer  for 
the  next  25  weeks  and  bill  me  at  the  special 
Third  Anniversary  price  of  $2.67. 


Name 


I  Please  Print) 


Address. 


City  State  &  Zip  

I  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED:  if  not  completely 
■  satisfied,  you  may  cancel  at  any  time  and  the  un- 
I    used  portion  of  your  subscription  will  be  refunded. 


but  a  few  of  his  contemporaries,  that 
he  is  far  ahead  of  his  time  and  there- 
fore misunderstood  and  either  vilified 
or  ignored.  It  is  a  curious  character- 
istic of  our  attitude  toward  the  arts 
today  (it  is  evident  in  the  Rocke- 
feller report)  to  harbor  both  of  these 
contradictory  notions — the  golden- 
age  notion  and  the  overlooked-and- 
misunderstood  notion  and,  whal  is 
more  interesting,  to  want  to  perpet- 
uate them  both.  We  want  to  .have 
our  cake  and  be  hungry  too.  * 

The  artist  today  wants  to  combine 
the  status  that  he  is  presumed  to 
have  enjoyed  under  aristocratic  pa- 
tronage with  the  freedom  that  was 
forced  upon  him  and  the  way  of  life 
thai  lie  assumed  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  princes  and  prelates. 
He  wants  the  best  of  two  worlds — - 
and  who  can  blame  him?  He  wants  to 
live  comfortably  and  give  the  effect 
of  sleeping  on  a  pad;  he  wants  to  be 
well  paid  by  a  society  whose  wealth 
and  values  he  castigates,  and  he 
wants  to  be  pampered  and  left 
strictly  alone — as  who  doesn't? 

Bui  oddly,  it  is  this  exact  romantic 
concept  that  the  artist  has  come 
closer  to  achieving  in  our  society 
than  in  any  society  that  has  preceded 
it. 

One  runs  the  risk  of  being  labeled 
a  Philistine  (I  run  it  now  i  if  he  con- 
tends that  the  serious  artist  has  al- 
most never  before  had  it  so  good, 
never  been  more  free,  never  had  more 
devoted  followers,  more  people  want- 
ing to  understand  and  help  him. 
Patronage,  in  other  words,  has 
achieved  a  kind  of  open-handedness 
which  is  equaled  only  by  its  open- 
mindedness.  There  are  aspects  of 
today's  climate  of  patronage  that  are 
crisp  and  exacting  and  invigorating 
both  to  the  patron  and  to  the  artist; 
they  are  not  common,  but  especially 
in  the  world  of  architecture  and  of 
design  they  seem  to  be  increasing. 
There  are  aspects  of  the  climate  that 
are  dreary  and  discouraging,  and 
they  are  largely,  I  gather  from  the 
Rockefeller  report,  where  the  arts 
are  interpretive  rather  than  creative. 

The  climate  of  patronage — some- 
times docile,  sometimes  vigorous, 
sometimes  hazy — is,  of  course,  a  so- 
cial phenomenon,  not  an  aesthetic- 
one.  Patronage  is  people.  It  is  in- 
dividuals, it  is  committees,  and  it  is 
governments — municipalities,  states, 
and  nations.  These  are  the  people 


who  want  art.  They  are  the  sourd", 
of  the  artist's  livelihood  and  to  son- 
extent  of  his  inspiration.  What  d 
they  look  like? 

First  the   individual  patron — pn 
sumably  the  one  who  knows  what  r 
likes,  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  calm 
take     the     consequences     of  hi 
opinion  .  .  . 

In  our  time  the  man  who  patrol 
izes  an  artist  usually  does  so  througi 
an   intermediary  of  some  sort — al 
agent,  a  gallery,  an  expert.  It  is  thji 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  th; 
a  first-quality  collection  of  painting 
represents   solely  the  taste  of  th 
person  who  pays  for  them.  Privat 
collections  are  not  today  amassed  o 
quite  the  same  scale  as  they  were  i  l 
the  days  when  Prick  and  Havemeye 
and  Widener  and  Altman  were  bein 
coached  and  cajoled  by  such  dealer 
as  Duveen  and  covering  the  walls  o 
their  massive  houses  with  what  art 
now  the  principal  treasures  of  on  i 
museums.  But  these  collectors  (ex* 
cept    the    Havemeyers)    were  noj 
concerned  with  works  by  their  con! 
temporaries.  Today  the  collector  oil 
old  masters  is  the  exception.  It  ii 
true    that    a    Rembrandt,    like  th| 
"Titus"  sold  at  auction  in  London! 
last  spring,  can  command  upward^; 
of  two  million  dollars  from  a  privat<|i 
collector,  but  the  fashionable  collet 

■ 

tor  now — the  one  who  spends  con 
siderable   sums   on   the   arts — is  n 
collector  of  his  contemporaries  or  oil 
the  recent  past.  He  pays  $375,000  fo| 
a  Gauguin  and  $75,000  for  a  work  by; 
Chagall,  who  is  still  vigorously  paint 
ing,  or  more  than  that  for  one  by| 
Andrew  Wyeth,  who  is  a  relativelji 
young  man.  The  fashionable  collectoijJ 
buys  partly  on  the  advice  of  a  dealeij? 
or   agent   or   several   dealers,  am 
partly  on  the  example  or  advice  oi 
museums   and   their   knowing,  ex-l 
ploring,  and  sophisticated  experts. 

The  era  in  which  the  individual1 
patron  ordered  up  a  work  of  art  for 
a  specific  place  and  purpose  seems, 
except  in  the  case  of  architects  and 
of  the  corporate  patron,  to  have 
ended.  Individual  patrons  buy  what 
the  artists  make,  and  the  artists- 
make  their  objects  with  no  knowledge 
of  how  or  where  they  will  be  used. 
To  many  artists  no  situation  could 
be  more  delightful.  Henry  Moore  was 
quoted  in  this  magazine  a  few 
months  ago  as  saying,  "I  hate  com- 


benefits 


■  11111  ill; 


".'  f  Producing 
,\    ■■  ■  /  -  jobs  and  goods  for  a 

growing  America  is  one 
of  the  problems  high  on 
^^^pr     our  nation's  agenda. 

Helping  develop  new  in- 
dustries that  will  produce  jobs  and 
goods  is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
the  nation's  consumer-owned  rural 
electric  systems. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Caddo  Electric  Cooperative 
in  Binger,  Oklahoma,  started  work  with 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
and  local  leaders  to  develop  industry 
that  would  give  work  to  unemployed 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  never  had 
jobs  lasting  longer  than  three  months. 

The  first  result  was  a  carpet  mill  in 
Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  that  today  has  a 
$650,000  annual  payroll,  employs  153 
people,  is  the  area's  third  largest  em- 
ployer and  is  still  expanding. 

The  success  of  this  venture  led  to 
the  establishment,  with  the  help  of  the 
Harmon  County  Electric  Association,  a 
rural  electric,  of  a  gypsum  plant  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Duke,  Oklahoma.  Soon 
the  gypsum  company  will  employ  200 
people  with  an  annual  payroll  of  more 
than  $1,200,000. 

New  industries  springing  up  all  over 
the  country,  with  the  help  of  local  rural 
electrics,  mean  purchasing  power  and 
business  in  the  billions  spread  across  the 
country.  Wholesalers,  merchants,  trans- 
portation and  warehouse  companies, 
farmers  and  professional  people— all 
share  in  the  wealth  created  by  people 
at  work. 

Yes,  when  carpets  roll  from  the 
looms  in  Anadarko,  everybody  benefits. 


20,000,000  people  working  together  to  serve  their  communities 

AMERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 
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For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Who  was  first  to  wrap  up 
a  case:  Scotland  Yard 
or  Alexander  Gordon? 


Scotland  Yard  started  sleuthing  in  1890. 
Mr.  Gordon  over  a  century  before.  Came 
up  with  his  brilliant  solution  in  London, 
1769.  The  bright  flavoured,  brittle-dry 
gin  that's  now  one  of  England's  most 
venerable  institutions.  Biggest-seller 
throughout  England,  America,  the  world. 
And  quite  possibly  the  one  case  more 
celebrated  than  anv  of  Scotland  Yard's. 
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missions,"  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  and  richly  commis- 
sioned sculptors  of  this  century.  The 
ideal  patron  in  his  terms  is  an 
invisible  one. 

Possibly  the  ideal  patron  has  al- 
ways been  invisible.  When  he  is 
recognizable  he  is  likely  to  be  de- 
manding. Michelangelo  found  it  ad- 
visable to  have  an  agent  stand 
between  him  and  his  patron,  Giulio 
de'  Medici  who  became  Pope  Clement 
VII.  After  a  good  deal  of  haggling 
over  the  tomb  sculptures  in  San 
Lorenzo  in  Florence,  Michelangelo 
wrote  to  his  friend  and  agent, 
Fatucci,  and  told  him  that  ".  .  .  after 
eight  or  nine  months  the  Pope 
changed  his  mind  and  refused  to  go 
with  it.  Since  I  was  faced  with  large 
expense,  and  since  his  Holiness  re- 
fused to  give  me  money  for  the  work, 
one  day  I  complained  to  him  about 
this;  he  became  angry,  and  had  me 
expelled  from  his  chamber."  This 
was  in  one  of  the  "golden  ages"  of 
patronage,  as  they  are  called.  Michel- 
angelo added,  "I  felt  insulted  and 
immediately  left  Rome." 

If  the  situation  between  the  patron 
and  the  artist  in  the  golden  ages 
had  been  as  amiable  as  we  like  to 
think,  there  would  not  have  had  to 
be  contractual  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interest  of  one  against  the  other. 
Contracts  between  patrons  and 
artists  spelled  out  to  the  last  detail 
the  grade  of  colors  to  be  used  and 
the  number  of  figures  and  their  dis- 
position, as  in  the  famous  contract 
for  the  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin" 
by  Charenton,  now  in  Villeneuve-L.es- 
Avignon.  "Item:  the  vestments 
should  be  rich,  and  that  of  the  Virgin 
of  white  Damask,"  the  contract  read. 
It  covered  several  pages  and  included 
stipulations  about  the  number  of 
seraphim  and  cherubim,  the  use  of 
a  special  ultramarine  from  the  city 
of  Saint-Jean-d'Acre  except  on  the 
frame  where  "a  fine  German  azure" 
would  do. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  a 
painter  who  takes  himself  seriously 
today  to  permit  such  a  minute  spell- 
ing out  of  his  intentions.  There  is, 
furthermore,  no  common  mythology 
that  binds  patron  and  artist  to- 
gether. It  has  been  some  time  since  a 
mythology  or  religion  and  its  famil- 
iar visual  vocabulary  have  afforded 
a  common  language  understood  by 
both  patron  and  artist — an  under- 


WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT? 


The  job  of  Robert  Hewett,  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  Far  East  correspond- 
ent, is  getting  news  out  of  South  Viet 
Nam  that  goes  beyond  regular  daily 
coverage. 

The  job  can  be  dangerous — as  it 
was  the  time  Hewett  boarded  a  U.S. 
Army  helicopter  for  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  guerrilla  fighting  near  Saigon.  The 
next  day  Tribune  readers  read  how 
the  'copter  was  shot  down  and  how 
Hewett  and  the  crew  were  rescued 
under  Viet  Cong  rifle  fire. 

The  job  can  be  unpleasant.  It  was 
during  a  night  Hewett  spent  at  an 


isolated  outpost  with  an  anti-guerrilla 
strike  force— bogged  down  in  mud  and 
harassed  both  by  mortar-equipped 
Reds  and  hungry  rats. 

The  job  can  be  tiring.  It  was  when 
Hewett  accompanied  a  Special  Forces 
combat  patrol  looking  for  guerrillas 
in  rain -drenched  mountain  jungles 
near  the  border  of  Laos. 

But  the  job  is  important,  and  Hew- 
ett has  given  Tribune  readers  reliable 
and  significant  answers  to  how  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  is  going.  In  mid- 
December,  1963,  for  example,  he  re- 
ported the  war  was  not  going  in  our 
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favor,  some  six  weeks  before  the  fact 
was  officially  acknowledged. 

He's  the  same  correspondent  who, 
early  in  1960,  proposed  sending  young 
people  to  work  in  foreign  countries  as 
"our  best  ambassadors."  The  Peace 
Corps  founded  by  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  the  result. 

Robert  Hewett's  penetrating  dis- 
patches add  up  to  one  more  reason 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Minne- 
apolis Star  continue  to  be  the  most 
influential  medium  in  our  nation's 
15th  market. 

Copyright  1965,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 


JOHN  COWLES,  President 
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standing  that  is  no  longer  possible  or 
at  least  no  longer  desirable  except  in 
some  cases  of  church  and  temple 
decoration.  The  artist  has  achieved 
his  complete  freedom,  and  there  is 
no  better  evidence  of  it  than  the  fact 
that  he  dictates  the  terms  on  which 
he  will  be  met  and  the  language  in 
which  he  will  speak.  It  is  hardly  the 
language  used  between  lovers. 

Art  is  fashionable  today  and  in 
many  respects  the  newer  it  is,  and 
the  more  experimental,  the  more 
fashionable  it  is.  This  is  a  situation 
rare  in  the  annals  of  art  where  styles 
have  evolved  slowly  and  lasted  long. 
It  is  true  that  great  experimenters 
have  sometimes  led  great  patrons 
down  unfamiliar  paths  that  both 
were  eager  to  explore  (I  think  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  and  Piero  della 
Francesca,  and  Caravaggio  and  the 
Cardinal  del  Monte),  but  I  cannot 
think  of  another  time  when  artists 
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have  had  to  keep  running  in  order  to 
stay  ahead  of  their  patrons.  Fashion 
is  the  enemy  of  art,  not  its  friend, 
and  artists  know  this. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  ideal 
individual  patron  of  the  artist  today. 
He  should  be  respectful,  acquisitive, 
patient,  and  above  all,  rich.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  if  he  likes  an  artist's 
work,  the  artist  finds  him  perceptive 
and  intelligent  and  sensitive.  If  he  en- 
courages others  to  buy,  then  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  virtues  he  is  credited 
with  generosity;  he  is  not  a  hoarder. 
The  same  qualities  are  equally  ad- 
mirable in  the  patron  Cread,  "client") 
of  the  architect.  But  the  architectural 
patron  must  be  something  more;  he 
must  be  malleable,  like  clay,  and  his 
convictions  must  be  able  to  be  bent 
in  the  direction  of  sensibility  with- 
out breaking.  One  has  often  heard 
the  phrase  that  an  architect  should 
carry  his  client  along  with  him;  in 


other  words,  the  ideal  client  is  in- 
tellectually and  aesthetically  port- 
able. Even  the  beginning  art  collector 
is  more  acquaintance  than  lover.  He 
is  all  too  often  more  concerned  with 
the  future  of  what  he  buys  than  with 
its  Cand  his)  immediate  present.  So, 
more  understandably,  is  the  client  of 
the  architect,  for  other  reasons. 

The  big  patrons  today  are  almost 
inevitably  committees.  Unlike  the 
individual  patron  who  knows,  pre- 
sumably, what  he  likes,  the  committee 
doesn'l  know  whal  it  likes  bul  pre- 
sumably knows  what  it  wants. 

This  may  sound  like  a  contradic- 
tion; it  isn't.  Architecture  demon- 
strates this  better  than  painting.  The 
vestry  of  a  church,  for  example,  wants 
a  new  church  building;  it  knows  that 
much.  It  may  even  want  a  church  in 
the  modern  idiom  ...  or  some  mem- 
bers of  the  vestry  want  a  "modern" 
church  and  some  want  a  Georgian 
church  and  some  a  Gothic  church.  So 
they  appoint  from  among  their  num- 
ber a  subcommittee  whose  function 
is  merely  to  "investigate  and  re- 
port." This  committee  is  likely  to 
inquire  of  other  committees  of  other 
institutions  about  the  names  of 
architects  and  go  to  look  at  examples 
of  their  work.  Possibly  in  the 
process  of  examining  the  work  of  a 
number  of  men  they  may  begin  to 
discover  what  they  like  as  well  as 
what  they  want,  or,  more  likely,  to 
get  themselves  into  the  hands  of  an 
architect  who  sells  them  on  his  brand 
of  design. 

Who  are  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  must  be  convinced? 

There  is  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  or  the  treasurer, 
the  money  man.  There  is  the  member 
of  the  vestry  who  is  thought  to  have 
what  are  only  half-disparagingly 
called  "artistic"  interests.  Perhaps 
he  is  in  the  so-called  "creative"  de- 
partment of  an  advertising  firm,  or 
he  has  evinced  an  uncommon  interest 
in  architecture  by  bringing  back 
colored  slides  of  Chart  res  and  the 
Parthenon  from  last  summer's  trip 
abroad.  Maybe  he  paints  rather  than 
plays  golf  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
So  much  for  the  artistic  member. 
There  is  one  member  to  represent 
the  "feminine  point  of  view,"  per- 
haps the  chairman  of  the  altar  guild 
whose  arrangements  of  flowers  on 
Sunday  are  also  very  artistic.  She 
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The  Chicken-God 

This  story,  new  to  the  West,  by  the  most  distinguished  and 
controversial  author  in  Russia  today,  was  suppressed  on  its 
appearance  there  in  1963.  by  Yevgeni  Yevtushenko 

A  Doctor  Prescribes  for  the  AMA 

In  this  hard  look  at  the  record  of  organized  medicine  in  the 
United  States,  the  patient  is  pronounced  ailing  but  by  no 
means  incurable.  by  John  Gordon  Freymann,  M.D. 

Washington's  Money  Birds 

A  devastating — and  hilarious — account  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
lobbyists  and  their  predatory  pursuits.        by  Larry  L.  King 

Lost  Fortnight 

An  eminent  director  tells  the  part  comic,  part  tragic  story 
of  how  Raymond  Chandler  nearly  killed  himself  to  complete 
the  scenario  of  "The  Blue  Dahlia."  by  John  Houseman 

Doing  Business  with  a  Frenchman 

Twelve  rules  for  controlling  the  spice  when  cooking  up  a 
deal  in  Paris  .  .  .  by  an  American  economist  who  spent  five 
years  in  France  as  consultant  and  branch  manager  for  a  major 
New  York  bank.  by  E.  Russell  Eggers 

*       The  American  Nun: 

i       Poor,  Chaste,  and  Restless 

A  When  the  nuns  sang  "We  Shall  Overcome"  in  Selma,  the 

spirit  belonged  to  Susan  B.  Anthony  as  ivell  as  Martin  Luther 
\  King,  for  a  struggle  for  emancipation  has  begun  in  the  convent. 

by  Edward  Wakin  and  Fr.  Joseph  F.  Scheuer 
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is  a  presumed  aesthete.  And  there  is 
a  fourth  member  of  known  common 
sense  and  stability  to  act  as  a  brake 
on  the  somewhat  suspect  enthusiasms 
of  the  artistic  members. 

This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but 
I  have  served  on  a  good  many  com- 
mittees which  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent "cross  sections"  of  opinion.  It 
is  unlikely  that  there  is  any  worse 
patron  of  the  arts  than  a  cross 
section,  and  yet  it  is  the  prevailing 
type  of  patronage,  at  least  where 
large  sums  of  money  are  involved. 
Large  sums  are  usually  spent  by  in- 
stitutions, not  by  individuals,  in  our 
time,  so  that  the  best  (that  is,  the 
most  important)  patrons  are  the  best 
committees.  The  performing  arts 
suffer  at  least  as  severely  as  the 
creative  arts  from  committee  control. 

Committee  patronage  assumes 
many  shapes,  for  the  artist  today 
has  not  only  many  friends  but  many 
kinds  of  friends.  The  art  museum  as 
a  patron  is  a  relatively  new  form  of 
support  but  many  of  today's  artists 
paint  with  museums  in  mind  as  their 
ultimate  customers.  They  hope  to 
appeal  to  a  curator  or  a  director, 
who  in  turn  must  appeal  for  approval 
to  a  purchasing  committee  of  the  in- 
stitution, a  segment  of  its  board.  The 
board  is  made  up  largely  of  what  are 
disparagingly  referred  to  as  "bonds," 
a  term  defined  by  the  author  of  a  re- 
cent book  on  the  Guggenheim  family 
as  "men  and  women  from  the  busi- 
ness world  [who]  insofar  as  art  is 
concerned  are  amateurs."  Another 
part  of  the  board  is  composed  of 
socially  prominent  or  socially  aspir- 
ing women.  This  committee — or 
board,  a  veritable  bank  vault  of  good- 
will for  the  arts — is  of  inestimable 
importance  in  today's  patronage.  It 
controls  a  great  deal  of  money;  it 
exerts  a  considerable  influence  on 
taste.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York  is  the  most  influential 
committee  patron  in  America,  indeed 
perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  the  taste 
clinic  for  masses  of  aspiring  seekers- 
after-truth  and  its  out-patient  de- 
partment gives  generous  transfu- 
sions to  smaller  museums  and  art 
centers  far  and  wide. 

Who  else  wants  art?  Corporations 
want  it  and  governments  say  they 
want  it. 

There's  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
business  corporation  as  a  patron  of 
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the  arts  and  especially  of  architec- 
ture; it  is  by  now  an  old  story  that 
many  enlightened  corporations  have 
patronized  distinguished  architects. 
It  is  also  an  old  story  that  many 
corporations  have  actively  supported 
contemporary  painters  and  sculptors. 
The  most  important  corporations 
from  the  point  of  view  of  today's 
patronage  are  the  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions— educational  institutions,  art 
centers,  and  foundations. 

However  many  millions  (perhaps 
billions)  all  such  institutions  dis- 
tribute each  year  to  the  arts,  per- 
forming and  creative,  they  do  not  sat- 
isfy the  artists'  hunger  or,  evidently, 
what  is  assumed  to  be  the  public 
hunger  for  art.  There  is  a  belief  in 
America,  shared  by  the  Rockefeller 
panel,  that  anyone  who  wants  to  be 
an  artist  of  whatever  sort  ought  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  one 
and  that  anyone  with  more  than  a 
modicum  of  talent  should  be  able 
to  support  himself  by  his  art.  I  don't 
know  that  this  has  ever  been  true  in 
any  society  other  than  ours.  It  can 
be  argued  (and  indeed  frequently  is) 
that  the  broader  the  support  of  the 
artist,  the  better  the  arts  will  be. 
There  are  others,  to  be  sure,  who 
argue  that  the  money,  the  time,  and 
the  trouble  should  be  concentrated  on 
those  who  have  genuine  gifts  and 
that  the  rest  be  urged  to  go  into 
other  callings.  There  is  also  the  valid 
argument  that  the  economy  can  sup- 
port a  great  many  more  serious  art- 
ists than  it  now  does  if  only  more 
people  could  be  taught  to  love  the 
arts,  or  at  least  like  them. 

And  this  is  one  reason  why  gov- 
ernment has  been  called  upon  to  lend 
its  prestige  even  more  than  its 
financial  aid  to  the  arts. 

City  governments  have  been  sup- 
porting the  arts  for  a  long  time  in 
various,  sometimes  almost  invisible, 
ways — by  tax  abatements,  by  direct 
contributions  to  maintenance  of 
museums  and  civic  centers  and  school 
auditoriums  used  for  concerts.  Now 
the  states  are  moving  in  where  they 
might  well  have  been  a  long  time  ago, 
as  in  New  York,  where  an  Arts 
Council  supports  traveling  opera  and 
ballet  and  exhibitions.  Twenty-four 
other  states  have  recently  established 
similar  programs:  and  now,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts,  at  this 
writing  distributing  more  wind  than 
manna,  penniless  but  proud. 


There  is  scarcely  a  kind  of  patron- 
age— private,  ecclesiastical,  aristo- 
cratic, corporate,  governmental,  or 
popular — that  has  ever  existed  that 
does  not  exist  in  America  today.  This 
is  a  "golden  age"  of  patronage  by 
any  standard.  There  are  also  those 
who  argue  that  it  is  a  golden  age  of 
architecture  and  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  (I  have  heard  no  one 
argue  that  it  is  a  golden  age  of 
theater  or  music,  though  the  dance  is 
in  full  international  bloom.)  There 
are  also  those  who  are  appalled,  some 
privately,  some  officially,  some,  one 
suspects  venally,  at  the  declining 
level  of  the  public  sensibilities,  at  the 
damage  done  to  taste  by  commercial- 
ism and  by  the  mass  media  that  pro- 
liferate mass  culture. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
the  very  successful  American  painter 
Thomas  Cole  wrote  in  his  diary: 
"There  are  few  persons  of  real  taste, 
and  no  opportunity  for  the  true 
artist  to  develop  his  powers.  The  tide 
of  utility  sets  against  the  fine  arts." 
The  tide  of  utility,  of  course,  has 
risen  constantly  since  Cole's  day,  but 
so  also  has  our  literacy,  our  support 
of  cultural  institutions,  our  external 
concern  with  the  arts,  and  our  pa- 
tronage of  the  artist. 

Our  concern,  however,  has  become 
less  personal  and  more  public  and 
therefore  it  seems  less  passionate. 
We  have  come  from  the  age  of  the 
drawing-room  musicale  by  way  of 
the  recital  hall  to  the  age  of  the 
mammoth  cultural  center;  from  the 
individually  loved  painting  to  the 
private  collection  to  the  massive 
museum;  from  the  individual  patron 
to  the  local  committee  of  art  lovers  to 
the  corporate  board  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts.  And  some- 
where along  the  line,  as  the  patronage 
and  the  money  have  vastly  increased 
and  the  arts  have  become  a  matter  of 
public  policy  and  corporate  public 
relations,  the  small  voice  of  private 
passion  has  been  drowned  out  by  the 
brouhaha  of  cultural  fashion.  The 
small  voice,  however,  is  never  en- 
tirely stilled,  nor  the  passionate  be- 
liever ever  diverted,  and  it  will  be  he, 
not  foundation  panelists,  who  with 
the  artist  can  change  this  era  of 
unparalleled  artistic  prosperity  from 
one  of  reckless  cultural  overkill  to 
an  age  that  may  one  day  be  called 
"golden."  [  J 
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on  the  never-ending  joys  of  diamonds 

The  diamond  symbolizes  joy  that  lasts  as  long  as  time. 

The  eye  cannot  weary  of  its  pure  white  flame.  Fashion  dictates  cannot  outmode  it. 
And  its  value,  like  its  beauty,  grows  with  each  passing  year. 
Shown  are  a  few  of  today's  exquisite,  eminently  wearable  designs  in  diamonds. 
Your  jeweler  can  show  you  many  such  pieces. 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd. 


Bumblebee  pin,  about  $500;  Pansy  pin,  about  $4800;  Morning  Glory  pin,  about  $1250;  Ring,  about  $480;  Leaf  pin,  about  $ 
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The  New 
American  Female 

Demi-feminism  Takes  Over 

By  Marion  K.  Sanders 


Why  an  unoppressed  minority  of  the 
most  discussed  sex  do  not  feel  sorry  for 
themselves — and  wish  their  self-ap- 
pointed champions  would  find  some- 
thing else  to  fret  about. 

Like  the  Vice  President,  the  First  Lady  tailors 
her  job  to  suit  herself— and  the  President.  She 
is  not,  however,  a  free  agent,  for  the  Chief 
Executive's  wife  is  the  sole  source  of  copy  for  the 
industrious  lady  reporters  who  cover  the  White 
House.  Even  if  she  loafs  on  the  job,  they  work 
hard  to  make  her  a  symbol  of  contemporary 
female-ness.  Often  they  succeed.  Thus  Mamie 
Eisenhower,  in  her  pink  inaugural  gown  and 
little-girl  bangs,  was  a  kind  of  corn-fed  Queen 
Victoria  beaming  upon  the  bland  domesticity 
that  engulfed  the  nation's  postwar  brides. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy — an  eighteenth-century  type 


like  all  the  Kennedy  ladies— was  a  latter-day 
Great  Whig  Hostess.  She  satisfied  an  affluent 
generation's  craving  for  gorgeous  entertain- 
ments, court  hairdressers,  riding  to  hounds,  and 
salons  filled  with  fashionable  wits  and  dandies. 

"John  Kennedy  just  didn't  understand  career 
women,"  a  warm  admirer  of  the  late  President 
said  recently.  This  was  natural  enough  since  he 
scarcely  knew  any. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
married  to  one.  Miz  Johnson — as  he  and  her  staff 
are  apt  to  call  her — has,  among  other  things, 
managed  a  TV  station  and  parlayed  a  modest  in- 
heritance into  a  hefty  fortune.  "Women  doers" 
are  high  style  in  Washington  and  the  President 
has  declared  war  on  "male  curmudgeonism"  in 
the  federal  service. 

To  be  sure.  Ladybird  has  turned  in  her  uni- 
form in  the  pro  league.  "She  works  for  nothing," 
the  President  confessed  to  a  gathering  of  female 
eminences.  Her  amateur  standing  does  not  seem 
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to  oppress  the  First  Lady.  Some  weeks  ago  I 
trailed  her  on  a  dawn-to-dusk  safari  that  started 
at  6:00  A.M.  in  the  company  of  a  planeload  of 
news-hungry  reporters.  En  route,  she  chatted 
individually  with  each  of  them.  As  the  day  wore 
on,  she  made  three  speeches,  presented  diplomas 
to  domestic  Peace  Corps  trainees,  visited  a  re- 
medial reading  class  and  toured  a  rural  slum, 
pausing  on  the  way  to  accommodate  the  whims 
of  a  rabble  of  TV  cameramen,  indigenous  small 
fry,  deserving  Democrats,  and  surprised  matrons 
in  mink  who  had  never  seen  anything  quite  like 
this  before.  It  was  a  virtuoso  performance,  sus- 
tained for  seventeen  hours.  When  it  was  over, 
she  flew  ofT  to  the  ranch  for  "a  walk  under  the 
sky" — as  she  put  it — and  a  domestic  weekend 
with  a  husband  whose  idea  of  relaxation  is  a  two- 
hundred-guest  barbecue. 

I  don't  know  what  the  Johnsons  talk  about  in 
their  private  moments,  if  any.  But  I  can  vouch 
that  at  the  White  House  breakfast  table  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pedernales  there  are  no  debates 
about  whether  or  not  it  is  "feminine"  for  a 
woman  to  make  political  speeches,  drive  a  tractor, 
or  head  a  government  agency. 

Perhaps  these  issues  never  came  up  in  Texas, 
which  in  bygone  years  was  known  as  fine  country 
foi  men  and  dogs  but  hell  on  women  and  horses. 
Frontiersmen  respected  the  wives  and  steeds  who 
survived  these  rigors.  It  was  from  Texas  in  1875 
that  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Hiatt  reported  to  the 
National  Women's  party:  "There  is  a  great 
liberality  here  of  sentiment  concerning  the  avoca- 
tions of  women.  Though  the  right  of  women  to 
the  ballot  seems  to  be  a  new  idea  to  our  people, 
I  have  never  lived  in  a  community  where  the 
women  are  more  nearly  abreast  of  men  in  all  the 
activities  of  life.  .  .  ." 

This  "liberality  of  sentiment"  is  in  the  air  of 
Washington  today.  It  is  felt  particularly  by  the 
women  who  have  long  toiled  in  drab  obscurity  in 
the  old-line  government  agencies.  They  have 
new  hairdos  and  a  new  gleam  in  their  eyes.  The 
President  has  given  some  two  thousand  of  them 
a  long-overdue  boost  up  the  civil-service  ladder, 
and  is  still  looking  the  field  over.  It  is  a  heady 


Marion  K.  Sanders,  who  has  been  an  editor  of 
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atmosphere  according  to  Ruth  Van  Cleve,  recently 
appointed  director  of  the  Interior  Department's 
Office  of  Territories.  "For  years  I  was  just  a 
government  lawyer  in  sensible  shoes,"  she  said. 
"Now  I'm  a  national  asset.  You  should  have  heard 
my  children  cheering  the  President — and  the 
Virgin  Islands — at  the  Inaugural  Parade." 

Any  Number  Can  Play 

I  n  some  instances,  the  new  renown  has  fallen 
on  already  overburdened  shoulders.  Topflight 
Negro  professional  women  are  in  such  high  de- 
mand that  the  meager  available  supply  is  worked 
overtime.  For  example,  Patricia  Harris,  a  one- 
time Howard  law  professor,  has  been  snowed 
under  with  speaking  engagements,  TV  appear- 
ances, and  interracial  conferences.  In  May  the 
President  plucked  her  out  of  her  post  on  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
make  her  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg.  Similarly, 
the  Administration  robbed  Cardozo  High  School 
in  the  District  of  a  highly  effective  principal  to 
make  Bennetta  Washington  head  of  the  Women's 
Job  Corps.  Mrs.  Washington  is  an  imaginative  ad- 
ministrator who  plans  to  use  women  volunteers  on 
a  scale  unprecedented  in  a  government  program 
and  has  induced  the  country's  leading  Catholic, 
Jewish,  Protestant,  and  Negro  women's  organi- 
zations to  work  together  in  this  effort. 

She  believes,  she  told  me  recently,  that  the 
woman  who  does  responsible  community  work  is 
quite  as  much  of  a  national  asset  as  the  one  who 
works  for  pay,  if  her  potentialities  are  taken 
seriously  and  her  time  and  talents  are  put  to 
rational  uses. 

On  a  different  level  Mrs.  Johnson  is  making 
the  same  point  when,  for  example,  she  takes  a 
trowel  in  hand  to  plant  a  clump  of  hyacinths  on 
the  Mall.  The  purpose  is  to  lure  the  garden-club 
ladies  away  from  their  own  petunias  to  discuss 
perennial  borders  and  window  boxes  with  the 
inhabitants  of  a  scruffy  housing  development. 
Quite  a  few  are  actually  doing  just  that. 

"It's  a  good  time  to  be  a  woman,"  said  Katie 
Louchheim  who  is  now  a  State  Department  official 
but  has  also  been — simultaneously  and  seriatim 
— a  wife,  mother,  poet,  and  volunteer  in  politics 
and  civic  affairs. 

This  sanguine  view  is  not  shared  by  the  ladies 
who  habitually  write  about  what  one  man  I  know 
calls  "The  Woman  Bit."  Indeed  the  consensus 
among  them  seems  to  be  that  the  Woman  prob- 
lem has  reached  crisis  proportions,  comparable  to 
air  pollution  and  urban  sprawl.  To  distinguish 
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these  specialists  from  the  experts 
who  write  about  fashion,  home 
economics,  and  child  rearing,  an 
enterprising  New  York  news- 
paper has  christened  this  newer 
art  form  Feminology.  Journal- 
istically, the  field  is  crowded.  But 
so  far  as  I  know,  Feminology  has 
not  yet  been  exploited  as  a  parlor 
game.  The  possibilities  are  spec- 
tacular. 

The  object,  of  course,  is  to 
solve  the  Woman  problem,  and 
any  number  can  play.  Readers  of 
the  women's  magazines  have  been 
well  drilled  in  the  basic  gambits. 
For  example:  If  you  live  in  the 
city,  move  to  the  suburbs;  if  you 
live  in  the  suburbs,  move  to  the 
city;  if  you  are  a  housewife,  get 
a  job;  if  you  have  a  job,  have  a 
baby.  And  so  forth. 

Drawing  up  the  rules  may 
prove  a  bit  sticky,  since  our 
leading  Feminologists  are  at  odds 
about  The  Solution.  On  one  side 
is  Phyllis  McGinley  whose  ser- 
mons in  praise  of  domesticity,  or 
"nesting"  as  she  calls  it,  have 
been  packaged  in  a  book  called 
Sixpence  in  Her  Shoe.  Much  as 
she  loves  her  kitchen,  I  suspect 
Miss  McGinley  (in  private  life  Mrs.  Charles 
Hayden)  might  be  willing  to  compromise.  She  is  a 
witty  and  reasonable  woman  who  writes  excellent 
verse  when  she  finishes  her  ironing.  Indeed,  her 
tone  is  more  soothing  than  evangelical.  She  seems 
less  eager  to  win  converts  to  housewifery  than 
to  restore  a  modicum  of  tranquillity  and  better 
cooking  to  the  homes  unsettled  by  her  chief 
adversary.  This  is  Betty  Friedan,  high  priestess 
of  the  Salvation  Through  Job  gospel.  In  the  style 
of  Carrie  Nation,  she  flails  about  at  a  villain — 
not  the  demon  rum,  but  something  called  The 
Feminine  Mystique.  This  is  the  title  of  her  book, 
a  shrill,  humorless  polemic,  packed  with  data 
mined  from  the  works  of  psychiatrists,  anthro- 
pologists and  other  Feminologists,  and  interviews 
with  women  who  are  as  gabby  as  they  are  un- 
happy. 

Naturally,  a  certain  process  of  self-selection 
has  taken  place.  Just  as  an  arthritis  specialist 
sees  few  people  who  do  not  have  arthritis,  Mrs. 
Friedan  specializes  in  sufferers  from  what  she 
calls  "the  problem  without  a  name."  (I  have  not 
figured  out  just  what  this  is  but  believe  it  has 


something  to  do  with  having  so 
much  time  on  your  hands  that 
you  enjoy  being  "depth-inter- 
viewed" by  Mrs.  Friedan.) 

Leaving  no  tome  unturned, 
Mrs.  Friedan  has  come  up  with 
the  discovery  that  "women  have 
outgroirn  the  liousewife  role" 
(italics  hers).  She  has  even  dug 
up  evidence  that  career  women 
have  better  sex  lives  than  home- 
bodies. Such  talk  would  have 
stunned  Susan  B.  Anthony.  But 
in  fact  this  is  simply  old-fash- 
ioned, hard-line  feminism  in 
modern  pseudosociological  dress. 

Mesdames  McGinley  and  Frie- 
dan have  both  made  best-sellers 
of  their  conflicting  theses,*  which 
suggests  a  certain  schizophrenia 
among  female  book  buyers.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  odd  ambiv- 
alence may  mean  that  a  good 
many  women  are  trying  to  plot 
a  middle  course  between  the  two 
extreme  positions,  that  they  are 
seeking — in  the  style  of  Lady- 
bird Johnson — to  combine  the 
functions  of  wife  and  mother 
with  purposeful  work  outside 
their  homes,  which  may  or  may 
not  involve  a  professional  job. 
This  posture — which  might  be  called  demi-fem- 
inism — is  by  no  means  a  mass  movement.  The 
vast  majority  of  American  women  are  not  even 
fractionally  feminists  and  never  were.  This  is 
why  the  Suffragists  of  yore  had  trouble  recruit- 
ing doorbell  ringers  to  circulate  their  petitions 
and  marchers  for  their  parades. 

The  average  woman  was  otherwise  occupied — 
chiefly  in  finding  a  man  to  support  her  and 
thereafter  in  keeping  him  reasonably  content 
with  his  usually  tedious  job  by  baking  pies  and 
darning  his  socks  when  he  came  home.  Such  are 
still  the  average  female's  prime  concerns. 

This  fact  has  been  disguised  by  the  tidings 
that  some  twenty-three  million  American  women 
are  currently  in  the  "work  force"  and  that  three 
out  of  five  of  them  are  married.  This  much-touted 
statistic  creates  the  illusion  of  a  nation  of  brisk 
career  women  who  stack  the  breakfast  dishes, 

*As  of  late  spring  f>5,000  hardcover  copies  of 
Mystique  had  been  sold  and  700,000  in  paperback. 
Sixpence  was  in  its  eighth  hardcover  printing,  head- 
ing toward  the  100,000  mark  with  a  paperback 
edition  still  to  come. 
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park  their  children  in  nursery  schools,  and  charge 
off  each  morning  to  "challenging"  jobs. 

But  what  is  the  case?  Of  the  married  women 
I  know  in  city  and  suburb,  not  one  in  ten  has 
paid  employment  outside  her  home,  and  few  are 
job-hunting.  On  the  business  air  routes — such 
as  the  early-morning  flights  between  New  York, 
Washington,  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles — the  stewardesses  are  often  the  only 
women  aboard.  It  would  seem  that  most  of  the 
nation's  work  is  being  done  by  men,  at  least  the 
kind  of  work  that  involves  traveling  by  air  and 
carrying  an  attache  case. 

Who  then  are  the  twenty-three  million?  Foot- 
notes to  the  statistical  tables  disclose — to  those 
who  trouble  to  read  them — that  a  mere  three 
million  are  in  occupations  classed  as  "technical 
or  professional."  Another  six  million  work  only 
intermittently.  And  most  of  the  remaining  four- 
teen million  are  in  lowly,  ill-paid  clerical,  fac- 
tory, sales,  or  service  jobs.  Of  those  who  are  also 
mothers  of  young  children  a  dismaying  propor- 
tion are  Negro  women. 

Undoubtedly  they  would  like  to  earn  more. 
And  they  desperately  need  decent  day-care 
facilities  for  their  young.  But  above  all  they 
yearn  I'm-  fully  employed  husbands  and  a  chance 
to  tend  their  own  children  and  kitchens  instead 
i >f  another  woman's.  The  status  of  women  is  a 
far  less  burning  question  in  these  circles  than  the 
status  of  men. 

The  Feminologists  do  not  worry  much  about 
this  female  Lumpenproletariat  who,  like  their 
male  equivalents,  are  not  much  given  to  buying 
books.  Few  of  them  even  see  the  glossy  women's 
magazines  in  the  beauty  parlor.  On  their  days 
off  they  put  their  hair  in  rollers  and  head  for  the 
supermarket  where  they  can  sneak  a  free  peek  at 
Woman's  Day  while  waiting  at  the  check-out 
counter. 

The  Feminologists'  concern  is  for  the  Educated 
Woman,  also  known  as  the  Trapped  Housewife. 
They  find  her  tormented  by  doubts  as  to  her 
worth,  plagued  by  a  choice  of  values  and  life- 
styles, each  with  its  own  built-in  frustrations. 

Bigots  and  Apple  Cake 

To  update  my  own  impressions— which  are 
somewhat  different — I  decided  to  confront  the 
Educated  Woman  in  a  place  where  she  is  cur- 
rently offered  a  bewildering  variety  of  choices — 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  its  environs.  There  is,  for 
one  thing,  no  easier  spot  for  a  woman  to  go 
job-hunting  if  she  has  an  A.B.  degree  and  a  year 


or  two  of  "experience."  Thirty-two  likely  voca- 
tions— ranging  from  biological  scientist  to  oc- 
cupational therapist  to  systems  analyst — are 
listed  in  the  Labor  Department's  pamphlet  Job 
Horizons  for  College  Women.  Virtually  all  these 
careers  can  be  pursued  within  the  federal  Civil 
Service,  at  starting  salaries  of  from  five  to  six 
thousand  a  year.  Usually  too,  there  are  also 
openings  in  nearby  private  foundations,  research 
organizations,  and  sophisticated  industries.  In 
addition,  the  area  is  a  beehive  of  energetic 
volunteer  organizations  which  have  been  moving 
into  high  gear  as  a  result  of  the  civil-rights 
movement  and  the  anti-poverty  programs. 


The  Trapped  Housewife 


Eight  well-schooled  young  matrons  who  live 
in  this  area  agreed  not  long  ago  to  spend  an 
evening  with  me  discussing  the  Woman  problem. 
All  were  in  their  early  or  mid-thirties,  mothers 
of  two  or  more  children  and  married  to  the  same 
husbands  they  had  started  out  with.  Four  were 
professional  women — a  doctor,  an  economist,  a 
teacher,  and  a  biochemist.  The  rest  are  listed  in 
the  census  as  "housewives."  We  spent  three  de- 
lightful hours  talking  about  politics,  science, 
segregation,  schools,  zoning,  mental  health,  and 
books.  As  the  last  one  left  to  relieve  her  baby- 
sitter I  realized  to  my  chagrin  that  we  had  not 
gotten  around  to  the  Woman  problem  though  I 
had  made  several  conscientious  attempts  to  steer 
the  talk  in  that  direction.  Apparently  no  one  was 
greatly  interested. 

Realizing  that  such  delicate  territory  perhaps 
cannot  be  probed  in  a  group  session,  I  called  next 
day  on  one  of  the  housewives  who  seemed  to  have 
a  worried  look  about  her.  I  will  call  her  Jane 
Jones.  "Are  you  afflicted  with  the  Friedan  Syn- 
drome?" I  asked. 

"I  am  terribly  sorry,"  she  said.  "But  I  don't 
have  time  to  do  much  reading  outside  of  my  field, 
which  is  urban  planning.  So  I  have  not  kept  up 
with  all  this  Feminine  Mystique  jazz.  I  have 


plenty  of  problems  but  they  all  have  names.  For 
instance,  I  am  chairman  of  this  committee 
against  discrimination  in  housing.  Some  of  my 
best  neighbors  are  bigots.  They  are  also  good 
Democrats  and  I  am  Democratic  Precinct  Chair- 
man. So  I  have  a  conflict  of  roles.  What  is  worse, 
my  husband  says  I  am  beginning  to  talk  like  one 
of  those  girls  in  the  Feiffer  cartoons.  So  what  do 
I  do?  Escape  mechanism.  I  bake  this  absolutely 
divine  Viennese  apple  cake  which  tha  children 
adore — would  you  care  for  a  piece?" 

The  telephone  rang  at  this  point  and  I  eaves- 
dropped on  a  dialogue  about  setting  up  a  nursery 
school  for  culturally  deprived  children  and  how 
to  go  about  getting  a  subsidy  from  Operation 
Head  Start  (a  Poverty  War  project)  to  enable 
their  culturally  deprived  mothers  to  spend  a  day 
a  week  at  the  school. 

Two  Jobs,  One  Ambition 

jA.  pologizing  for  the  interruption,  Jane  returned 
to  our  conference  and  launched  into  a  discourse 
on  what  might  be  called  the  value  system  of  a 
demi-feminist.  Economically,  it  has  a  strong 
patriarchal  base.  Jane  is  convinced  that  when  a 
man  stops  bringing  home  the  bacon,  marriage 
collapses.  She  believes  also  that  marriage — -with 
all  its  flaws — is  the  best  arrangement  yet  in- 
vented for  the  rearing  of  a  family. 

Since  her  husband's  job  is  arduous,  she  feels 
he  is  entitled  to  something  better  than  a  TV 
dinner  when  he  gets  home.  Besides,  she  likes 
cooking.  As  for  his  duties  as  a  father?  "I  don't 
go  for  this  business  of  demanding  that  he  change 
the  baby  and  wash  dishes,"  she  said.  "I  think 
that's  sick  feminism.  Why  shouldn't  he  do  some- 
thing pleasant  with  the  children?  And  I'd  rather 
have  him  put  up  shelves  in  the  basement  than 
putter  around  my  kitchen  when  he's  in  a  domestic 
mood.  Of  course,  he  baby-sits  for  me  when  I'm 
out  working." 

The  Jones  family  manages  nicely  on  one  salary. 
So  Jane  is  calm  about  the  fact  that  she  is  not 
paid  for  her  "work." 

"I  used  to  laugh  at  all  the  Worthy  Groups  my 
mother  belonged  to,"  she  said.  "But  you  know  if 
it  weren't  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters  our 
school  budget  would  have  been  hacked  to  pieces 
last  year.  Honestly,  this  community  would  fall 
apart  without  us  do-gooders  and  the  political 
parties  would  collapse." 

This  is  equally  true  in  many  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  decaying  political  machines 
have  been  replaced  by  lively  citizens'  organiza- 
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tions.  It  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  environs  of 
Washington  where  many  husbands  work  for  the 
government  and  are  kept  out  of  the  partisan  fray 
by  the  Hatch  Act.  The  grass-roots  political  work 
of  the  area  has  long  been  done  mainly  by  women. 
Nowadays  they  are  not  merely  stuffing  envelopes. 
They  are  running  for  office  and  often  winning. 

Jane  might  be  elected  to  the  school  board  or 
town  council  herself  next  year.  But  she  probably 
won't  try  since  her  husband  has  had  a  tempting 
job  offer  in  the  Midwest  and  may  accept.  Like  the 
other  demi-feminists  of  her  generation  she  has 
adapted  to  the  harsh  realities  of  our  mobile  so- 
ciety. Many  factors,  of  course,  are  weighed  in 
deciding  where  the  family  tent  will  be  pitched — 
including  the  quality  of  schools,  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  social  and  political  climate.  But  in  the  end 
what  tips  the  scale  is  the  economic  or  professional 
prospect  offered  the  chief  breadwinner.  Accord- 
ingly, Jane  has  concluded  that  while  the  two-job 
family  can  work  very  well  (whether  or  not  the 
wife  is  paid  for  her  extramural  labors),  the  two- 
ambition  family  cannot.  Apart  from  the  emotional 
tension  that  may  be  involved,  it  is  not  physically 
feasible  for  a  family  to  follow  two  different  sets 
of  career  opportunities. 

Mobile  Widows 

Thus  it  is  probably  geography  more  than  any 
other  factor  that  accounts  for  the  meager  show- 
ing of  American  women  in  national  affairs.  What 
after  all,  do  you  do  with  your  husband  and  family 
if  you  are  elected  to  Congress?  This  handicap  is 
bipartisan.  This  spring,  for  example,  Patricia 
Hutar,  the  capable  assistant  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  gave  notice  be- 
cause of  what  she  called  her  "home  situation." 
The  "situation"  consisted  of  a  husband  and  three- 
year-old  daughter  in  Chicago.  She  has  been  re- 
placed by  Mary  Brooks,  a  mobile  Idaho  widow. 

Similarly,  the  Johnson  Administration  ran 
into  geographic  troubles  more  than  a  year  ago 
when  the  President  first  started  looking  for 
women  to  place  in  high  federal  posts.  Lists  of 
likely  candidates  poured  in  from  local  political 
organizations,  women's  bar  associations,  and 
other  professional  societies. 

"But  as  we  started  trying  to  pin  individuals 
down,  the  lists  evaporated,"  one  of  the  talent 
scouts  told  me.  "Most  women  just  don't  have 
movable  husbands." 

Eventually,  the  search  zeroed  in  on  the  reser- 
voir of  female  talent  already  resident  in  and 
around  the  capital.  And  in  due  course  some 
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seventy-five  executive  appointments  were  made. 

But  even  in  Washington  the  Important  Job 
did  not  prove  an  irresistible  lure.  There  was  for 
example  a  young  woman  I  will  call  Doris  Smith — 
another  demi-feminist.  She  is  a  psychologist,  the 
mother  of  three,  and  has  a  part-time  job  with  a 
private  foundation.  Why  did  she  turn  down  the 
prestige  and  higher  pay  the  Administration 
offered  her? 

"I  don't  want  to  be  away  from  home  eight 
hours  a  day  while  the  children  are  so  young,"  she 
said.  "And  I  don't  want  the  kind  of  high-pressure 
work  that  will  be  on  my  mind  all  the  time,  even 
when  I'm  home." 

Doris  is  the  daughter  of  a  married  career 
woman  of  my  vintage.  She  feels  she  can  do  a  bet- 
ter job  with  her  children  than  the  nannies  and 
frauleins  to  whom  we  entrusted  our  young. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  so,  these  spinster  merce- 
naries are  a  vanished  breed.  And  Doris,  in  any 
event,  says  she  produced  children  because  she 
wanted — and  enjoys — the  experience  of  rearing 
them. 

So  she  has  opted  for  the  career  of  limited 
ambitions.  She  has  equipped  herself  with  a 
portable  vocation  that  can  be  practiced  where- 
ever  her  husband  (another  peripatetic  type) 
decides  to  hang  his  professional  hat.  She  is,  of 
course,  well  aware  that  a  woman  who  has  to 


pick  up  the  threads  of  her  professional  life  in  a 
new  community  every  six  or  seven  years — or  who 
withdraws  from  her  field  for  a  decade  or  more  to 
be  a  full-time  mother — is  not  going  to  climb  as 
high  as  the  man  who  follows  his  own  star  or  the 
woman  who  does  not  marry. 

"But  look  at  the  advantages,"  Doris  said.  "A 
husband  is  insurance  against  failure — I  mean 
both  financial  disaster  and  social  stigma.  Men  are 
in  a  much  more  exposed  position.  They  have  to 
make  irrevocable  career  decisions  before  they 
leave  college.  And  if  they  fail,  who  will  pay  off 
the  mortgage?" 

As  to  her  own  professional  prospects,  Doris 
feels  rather  like  a  distinguished  woman  historian 
I  know  who  was  offered  a  college  presidency  a 
few  years  ago  and  turned  it  down  because  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  parted  from  her  husband,  a 
business  executive  based  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country.  "I  can  teach  or  write  where  we  live," 
she  said.  "And  I  really  get  more  fun  out  of  be- 
ing Jim's  wife  than  I  would  out  of  presiding  at 
a  faculty  council." 

Demi-feminism,  of  course,  makes  sense  only  in 
a  society  where  it  is  fun  to  be  a  wife.  This  takes 
a  special  and  highly  adaptable  kind  of  husband 
— a  breed  produced  in  far  greater  abundance  in 
this  country  than  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  In 
nations  afflicted  with  socially  underdeveloped  and 


How  to  Put  a  Man  in  a  Woman's  Place 

I  remember  when  the  corset  and  bustle  brigade  clogged  the  Broadways  of  America 
seeking  a  hand  in  the  election  of  men  to  public  office.  Now  the  most  novel  sight 
is  a  woman  at  the  polls  exercising  her  prerogative.  Even  more  novel  is  finding  one 
who  knows  who  her  present  Congressman  is,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  can  tell 
you  who's  running.  Once  women  suffered  the  tortures  of  childbirth  elbowing  their 
way  into  a  jury  box  because  they  regarded  themselves  as  the  sole  repository  of 
virtue  and  justice.  Now  any  sheriff  will  tell  you  they'd  rather  try  to  pull  a  horse 
out  of  a  burning  barn  than  shove  a  heavy-rumped  female  into  a  courtroom,  unless 
she's  there  as  a  plaintiff.  If  I  owned  75  per  cent  of  the  nation's  wealth  and  outlived 
the  other  sex  by  twenty  years,  damned  if  I  wouldn't  retire  from  the  lists  before 
my  pedestal  stopped  getting  polished  regularly.  Only  last  week  the  Andrews 
County  News  was  complaining  that  only  four  women  had  died  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  to  sixteen  men.  None  of  the  women  were  buried  in  the  Andrews 
cemetery,  which  proves  that  even  in  death  they  are  hell-bent  on  taking  their 
business  out  of  town.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  of  the  sixteen  men  were  locally 
buried,  and  six  men  who  died  outside  Andrews  County  were  brought  there  for 
burial.  Which  proves,  I  hope,  that  a  man  can  and  will  fill  a  woman's  place  (in 
Andrews,  at  least),  but  he  has  got  to  be  pretty  dead  to  do  it. 

— The  Ralls  (Texas)  Banner,  November  6,  1959. 
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spiritually  overbearing  males,  such  as  Japan, 
wives  badly  need  a  Lucretia  Mott  to  rescue  them 
from  their  dreary  housemaid-concubine  status. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  Asian  countries,  but  also 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  where  husbands  tend  to 
be  tightfisted  about  money  and  demanding  in  the 
home,  despite  the  political  "emancipation"  of 
women.  Even  in  Sweden — where  because  of  a 
labor  shortage  women  are  exhorted  to  take  up 
plumbing,  bus  driving,  and  TV  repairing — there 
is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  "sex  roles." 
This  debate  does  not  revolve  around  the  films  of 
Ingmar  Bergman  or  the  movie  To  Bed  or  Not  to 
Bed.  The  argument  is  about  the  extent  of  the 
male's  as  well  as  the  female's  parental  responsi- 
bilities. Much  quoted  is  a  report  by  a  Norwegian 
sociologist  (published  in  a  book  called  Woman, 
Her  Life  and  Work)  who  has  studied  sailors' 
families  and  found  that  the  father's  prolonged 
absence  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  children, 
particularly  sons. 

On  a  visit  to  Stockholm  last  spring.  I  found 
bright  young  women  hotly  insisting  that  men 
should  share  more  in  "the  work  of  the  home." 
I  was  puzzled  at  first  as  to  why  such  an  obvious 
point  should  be  so  belabored.  The  reason  became 
clearer  after  I  dined  in  a  middle-class  Swedish 
home  where  the  daughters  of  the  family  waited 
on  table  and  ate  in  the  kitchen  while  the  sons — 
and  of  course  the  hostess  and  paterfamilias — 
graced  the  festive  board.  Perhaps  our  most  use- 
ful export  to  Scandinavia  would  be  a  consignment 
of  dear  old  American  "togetherness." 

In  this  country,  in  contrast,  demi-feminism 
seems  to  express  the  established  relationship  be- 
tween the  sexes,  except  in  those  marginal  groups 
where  idleness  is  fashionable  or  back-breaking 
toil  a  necessity. 

Who  Needs  Engineers? 

This  pragmatic  philosophy  will  make  increas- 
ingly good  sense  as  wider  opportunities  are 
opened  for  women  to  train  and  perform  as  full- 
and  part-time  professionals  and  as  volunteers,  at 
a  pace  and  on  terms  suited  to  their  multiple  re- 
sponsibilities. This  requires,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  realistic  assessment  of  the  unfinished  business 
of  our  society  and  the  role  which  women  could 
play  in  getting  it  done.  Little  is  accomplished  to- 
ward that  end  by  much  of  the  cant  regularly 
published  about  women  "as  a  great  wasted  na- 
tional resource."  These  laments  are  often  coupled 
with  dour  comparisons  between  the  379,000 
women  engineers  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  6,000 


in  this  country.  In  fact,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  our  slow-growing  economy  could  provide 
jobs  for  more  engineers  of  either  sex  than  are 
currently  being  produced.  Similarly,  there  is  a 
labor  surplus  rather  than  a  shortage  in  several 
other  fields  that  women  are  urged  to  enter.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  data-processing  firm  in  New  York 
acknowledged  that  it  is  oversupplied  with  quali- 
fied applicants  for  programming  jobs — an  un- 
derstandable reason  for  its  reluctance  to  hire 
part-time  workers." 

At  the  same  time,  administrators  and  profes- 
sionals stubbornly  resist  the  large-scale  use  of 
women,  either  as  part-time  paid  workers  or  effec- 
tive volunteers  in  the  very  fields  where  their 
services  are  desperately  needed — notably  the 
schools,  hospitals,  social  agencies,  and  libraries. 

The  programs  to  which  Ladybird  Johnson  is 
giving  energetic  support  presage  change  in  this 
situation.  This  summer,  for  example,  twenty 
thousand  professional,  neighborhood,  and  volun- 
teer workers  are  to  be  mobilized  to  work  with 
preschool  children  in  some  three  hundred  areas. 
Most  of  them  will  be  women,  and  many  of  them, 
like  Mrs.  Johnson,  will  be  chiefly  concerned  with 
getting  on  with  the  job,  cheerfully  willing  to 
assume — as  the  need  and  circumstances  change 
— the  role  of  wife,  mother,  professional,  or 
volunteer.  These  demi-feminists  find  it  possible, 
as  David  Riesman  observed  in  a  recent  essay,  "to 
lead  full  multidimensional  lives  without  mounting 
the  barricades  at  home  or  abroad."  May  their 
tribe  increase. 

*  These  and  other  illuminating  findings  are  re- 
ported by  Jane  Schwartz  in  a  study  of  part-time 
employment  published  by  the  Alumnae  Advisory 
Council,  541   Madison   Avenue,   New   York,   N.  Y. 
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Negro,  Jewish,  and  Italian  Hair 


by  Milton  Mayer 


A  slightly  bristly  reply  to  the  American 
barber's  most  barbarous  complaint 


J.  left  my  Britannica  in  my  other  suit,  but  it 
says  here  in  the  Columbia  Encyclopedia  that 
"age,  illness,  or  worry  lessens  the  pigmentary 
secretion  and  the  hair  becomes  gray  or  white." 
That  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  know.  (And  I'll  bet 
that  the  worry  part  is  spurious.)  What  I  wanted 
to  know  is  why  the  barber  in  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  finds  it  so  difficult  to  cut  a  Negro's  hair 
or,  as  the  barber  puts  it,  Negro  hair.  Maybe  the 
Britannica  defines  Negro  hair,  or  even  Italian 
hair;  the  barber's  name  is  Mr.  Gatti. 

Mi-.  Gatti  says  he  doesn't  have  the  necessary 
special  tools.  Besides,  he  says,  he  doesn't  know 
how. 

I  have  heard  tell  of  several  other  barbers  in  the 
North — where  we  wag  our  heads  over  the  bar- 
barousness  of  the  Mississippians — who  confess 
the  same  melancholy  lack  of  equipment  and  know- 
how.  Is  the  Madison  barber  barbarous,  or  do  yo  1 
need  a  tinsnips  or  a  combine  to  cut  a  Negro's 
hair,  plus  an  M.A.  in  Negro  Hair-Cutting  from 
a  Barber  University? 

I  don't  really  want  to  know,  to  be  perfectly 
frank  and  tell  you  the  honest  truth.  The  reason  I 
don't  really  want  to  know  is  that  my  own  hair  is 
a  little  kinky  (besides  being  gray  or  white  from 
age,  illness,  or  worry ) .  More  than  a  little. 

Ma  used  to  say,  "I  declare,  that  boy's  hair  is 
like  sofa-stuffing."  Then  she  would  turn  fondly, 
and  with  fond  reproach,  to  my  big  brother 
Howard  and  say,  "I  don't  know  why  you  have  to 


put  that  awful  grease  on  that  nice  straight  hair 
of  yours." 

My  very  own  big  brother,  same  genes  and  jeans 
as  I;  why  was  his  hair  straight  and  mine  kinky? 

By  the  time  I  was  working  at  Mandel  Brothers 
on  Saturdays,  and  reading  the  works  of  their 
grandfather  Gregor  the  rest  of  the  week  and 
learning  about  dominants  and  recessives  in  the 
common  or  garden  variety  of  pea,  I  was  thinking 
about  other  things.  I  still  am.  Other  things  are 
kinky,  too,  but  they're  no  reflection  on  me  or  my 
ancestry. 

My  ancestry  is  Jewish.  I  am,  or  would  be, 
ashamed  to  say  so,  if  my  big  brother's  weren't, 
too;  I  don't  mind  making  it  rough  for  him, 
him  and  his  nice  straight  hair. 

Most  of  the  Jews  I  know  have  kinky  tendencies 
— and  not  just  in  the  hair.  But  my  mother  didn't 
and  my  big  brother  didn't.  Why,  my  mother  was 
President  of  Lincoln  Lodge,  United  Order  of  True 
Sisters,  and  my  big  brother  was  Student  Colonel 
of  the  Chicago  ROTC.  Can  you  get  any  unkinkier 
than  that? 

I  even  know  some  Jewesses  (as  the  goyim  call 
Jews  of  the  female  persuasion)  whose  hair  is  so 
miserably  straight  and  goyish  that  they  cry  into 
their  pillows. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Negroes  I  know  have  hair  like 
mine,  or  like  (or  as)  mine  used  to  be.  More  so. 
And  the  Negro  press  is  full  of  ads  for  hair 
straighteners  and  empty  of  ads  for  hair  curlers. 
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So,  while  I'm  willing  to  concede  nothing  against 
the  Jews,  I  think  I'd  have  to  plead  the  Negroes 
guilty  to  kinky  hair  on  the  whole.  I  just  don't  see 
Old  Black  Joe  with  a  ducktail  cut,  and  though  I 
hesitate,  with  Burke,  to  draw  an  indictment 
against  an  entire  people,  I'm  afraid  that  the 
grizzled  poll  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  Ne- 
groes, as  Kadavergehorsamkeit*  is  of  the 
Germans. 

I  don't  know  why  Negroes'  hair  is  like  that, 
or  why  mine  is.  I  know  why  Negroes  are  supposed 
to  have  dark  skins  and  wide  nostrils  (and  why 
they  perspire  freely,  if  they  do),  because  I'm  an 
old  Equatorialist  and  I  know  that  a  dark  skin 
and  a  wide  nostril  or  two  (and  a  well-developed 
set  of  sweat  glands)  stand  a  man  in  good  stead  at 
the  Equator  and  would  play  hob  with  him  at  the 
Pole;  a  physiological  adaptation.  I  savvy  the 
white  pith  helmet,  too,  and  would  not  be  found 
dead  (by  the  British)  without  one.  But  why  the 
hair?  What's  it  an  adaptation  to?  Maybe  it's 
simply  that  kinky  hair  has  a  proclivity  to  mat 
and  provide  a  salubrious  air  space  between  the 
hair  and  the  head ;  but  thermodynamics  is  not  my 
Equatorial  line. 

FVinny:  the  barber  at  Fifty-first  and  Calumet 
never  boggled  at  cutting  my  hair  when  Pa  took 
me  in  and  sat  me  on  the  board  the  barber  put 
over  the  arms  of  the  common  man's  throne.  The 
barber  did  say  he  couldn't  cut  my  hair  and.  what 
was  more,  he  threatened  to  cut  my  ear  off,  but  not 
because  it  (or  I)  was  Jewish  but  because  I 
wouldn't  stop  squirming.  (The  reason  I  wouldn't 
stop  squirming  was  that  I  was  afraid  he'd  cut 
my  ear  off.  You  can't  do  anything  with  grown- 
ups.) 

Now  I'm  a  grown-up  myself,  and  as  grown  as 
I  shall  ever  be,  and  the  price  of  a  store-bought 
haircut  has  risen  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  hair  I  bring  to  the  barber,  and  Pa  is 
no  longer  here  to  pay  the  two  dollars  or  two-and- 
a-quarter  (plus  a  stiletto  in  the  back  if  you  don't 
leave  a  tip).  The  barbers  have  priced  me  out  of 
the  market.  And  themselves;  the  one  special  tool 
they  do  have  is  the  petard.  The  one  special  tool  I 
don't  have  is  the  money. 

So  along  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  I 
impressed  my  darling  Little  Julie  into  child  labor. 
I  got  a  mail-order  clippers  which  was  advertised 
for  hair  generically ;  I  couldn't  find  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  special  tool  for  Negro,  Italian,  or 
Jewish  hair.  Little  Julie  charged  me  what  the 
traffic  would  bear,  which  was  a  quarter.  Every 

*  "Dead  man's  obedience." — The  Editors 


so  often,  as  she  whisked  the  clippers,  she'd  say, 
"Oops — nicked  ya."  There  was  blood  on  the  saddle 
and  blood  on  the  ground  and  a  great  big  puddle 
of  blood  all  around.  But  the  price  was  right. 

Then  Little  Julie  took  off — as  don't  they  all? — 
and  a  neighbor  lady  undertook  to  shear  me  for 
ha!f-a-dollar  and  no  contusions  and  abrasions. 
That  was  the  best  deal  I  ever  had,  except  for 
Germany  after  the  war  (one  DM,  or  twenty-four 
cents  i .  And  the  German  barber  had  been  taught 
by  the  Nazis  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  (Under  the 
Nazis  the  Germans  even  learned  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut  at  the  dentist's. )  The  next-best  deal 
was,  and  is,  Prague,  where  for  five  Kcs  ( or 
thirty-five  cents)  you  get  the  full  treatment  plus 
the  lowdown  on  conditions,  Czech  barbers  being 
slower  to  learn  than  German  barbers. 

The  full  treatment  in  my  case  consists  of  plenty 
short  all  around,  and  bone  dry.  It's  been  years 
since  I've  used  a  comb  and /or  brush.  And  you 
can't  tell  whether  my  hair  is — or  in  places  was — 
kinky  or  straight.  The  saving  on  time  and  money, 
and  on  overt  anti-Semitism,  is  considerable. 
Sometimes  I'd  scrounge  an  extra  half-dollar's 
worth  out  of  the  neighbor  lady  by  letting  it  go 
for  a  couple  of  months  and  getting  two  haircuts 
for  the  price  of  one.  On  those  long-haired  occa- 
sions she'd  say,  "Why,  you're  almost  shaggy," 
and  then,  "You  know,  your  hair's  really  kinky, 
what  there  is  of  it."  But  she  never  said  it  was 
hard  to  cut. 

The  neighbor  lady  died  a  little  while  back.  She 
was  a  very  dear  friend,  and  I  remembered  that 
my  ancestors  let  their  hair  grow  in  mourning 
for  the  dead;  but  I  knew  that  the  neighbor  lady, 
who  wouldn't  stand  for  any  such  antics  in  life, 
would  resist  them  even  in  death.  I  dismissed  the 
temptation.  But  I  was  then  confronted  by  the 
appalling  vision  of  the  words  above  the  portal 
of  the  barber  shop:  "Abandon  All  Hope  of  Get- 
ting Out  for  Under  Two-Fifty,  Ye  Who  Enter 
Here." 

I  submitted  myself,  as  laboratory  material,  to 
a  Barber  College.  Short  and  snappy  all  around, 
and  the  kind  of  rough  work  you  expect  of  gradu- 
ate students  these  days.  It's  a  clip  joint — /  have 
to  pay  them  seventy-five  cents — but  what  can  a 
man  do? 


Milton  Mayer's  most  recent  book,  "What  Can  a 
Man  Do?"  <  University  of  Chicago  Press)  includes 
his  "Harper's"  article  called  "A  Man  with  a  Coun- 
try," in  which  he  argued  his  refusal  to  take  the 
Communist  disclaimer  oath  required  for  a  U.S. 
passpoj-t.  He  iron  his  case,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  dropped  the  requirement.  He  is  a  visit- 
ing professor  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
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There's  an  inner  conflict  besides.  A  man  of  a 
certain  age  or  condition  doesn't  want  to  have  to 
get  a  haircut  and  does  want  to  have  a  little  more 
hair  grow  on  top.  A  fellow  I  met  in  Europe  told 
me  to  rub  Pantene  for  the  Hair  into  my  hair  to 
make  it  grow  "just  a  little."  There  is  plain  Pan- 
tene and  Pantene  (/ran  (or  greasy);  he  recom- 
mended the  greasy.  Putting  great  store,  as  I  do, 
by  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  East,  I  now  rub 
Pantene  into  my  hair  (or  scalp).  It  does  not 
reduce  the  total  area  of  my  tonsure,  but  it  makes 
me  feel  that  I'm  doing  something  to  offset  age, 
illness,  and  worry,  and  once  in  a  while  a  hair 
comes  out.  Kinky. 

Why  do  Jews  tend  to  be  bald  ?  Why  do  Negroes 
tend  not  to  be,  except  for  Old  Black  Joe  who  had 
no  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head  in  the  place  where 
the  hair  ought  to  be? 

What  is  there  about  Negroes? 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with  them. 

Don't  tell  me  there's  something  wrong  with 
Jews  and  nothing  wrong  with  Negroes. 


And  if  the  Columbia  Encyclopedia  can  get  away 
with  saying  that  worry  lessens  the  pigmentary 
secretion,  why  can't  I  get  away  with  saying  that 
the  pigmentary  secretion  keeps  the  hair  straight? 
I  think  that  my  hair  is  kinky  from  worry.  I  wor- 
ried a  great  deal  as  a  very  small  child.  Jews  are 
worriers.  Italians  aren't  worriers  and  their  hair 
is  straight;  I'll  bet  that  Mr.  Gatti's  hair  is 
straight.  But  why  should  Negroes'  hair  be  kinky? 
What  have  they  got  to  worry  about? 

The  American  Indian,  now — there's  a  man  with 
worries, -as  any  man  would  be  who  was  disappear- 
ing altogether.  But  his  hair  is  straight.  And 
black.  At  Mandel  Brothers  we'd  have  called  him 
a  Mandelian  sport  and  sent  him  to  the  Sports- 
wear Section. 

Why  are  Negroes  such  good  barbers? 

(And  where  do  they  go  for  haircuts?) 

The  hair  line  recedes,  the  color  line  abides. 
I'm  glad  I'm  at  least  white,  but  I  wish  I  were  a 
white  Aryan  gentile  Protestant  native-born  red- 
blooded  American.  With  a  hood  to  cover  my  hair. 


St.  Thomas:  January 

by  Judson  Jerome 

No  glass  on  the  windows:  all  Winter  the  air 
tickled  our  torsos,  tactile  as  talcum, 
or  moaned  in  the  jalousies,  maniacally  gusting 
as  the  East  emptied  its  air  on  our  islands, 
whipping  our  palm  fronds,  whirling  my  papers, 
obliterating  thought,  blowing  it  westward. 

Our  porch,  like  a  prow,  imperiously  eastward, 
is  seared  by  the  sunshine,  receives  the  full  wind 
from  the  Atlantic  which  lashes  low  Anegada, 
flattens  the  Fat  Virgin,  furrows  Tortola, 
scours  St.  John  in  sun-wash  and  wind-wash, 
to  ream  St.  Thomas  as  it  tumbles  westward, 
building  on  the  golfcourse,  galing  down  the  airstrip 
(we  receive  all  the  earsplit  of  aircraft  on  takeoff), 
to  pummel  our  porch.  Then  Puerto  Rico  gets  it. 

Our  metal  chairs  screechingly  skid  down  the  concrete 

in  this  buffet  of  weather,  the  wailing  of  January. 

I  stand  out  there  naked,  needled  by  gold  sun, 

slapped  by  the  blue  beat  of  sky  and  of  sea, 

of  endless  Caribbean,  achingly  empty, 

seeing  St.  Croix  shadowy  to  the  South, 

westward  the  low  loaves  of  larger  Antilles, 

sailing  my  boxkite  (which  snaps  on  its  cord), 

in  the  vortex  (I  think),  vacantly  brilliant, 

of  world  winds,  of  tempests,  equatorial  eddies, 

standing  white  in  the  blaze  of  the  banging  blue  Winter, 

standing  skinny  and  timid  in  time's  torrid  zone. 


Harper's  Magazine,  July  1965 


College-bred  Fish  for 
Man's  Delight 

by  Murray  Morgan 


The  University  of  Washington  is  pro- 
ducing— for  sport  and  food — mightier 
salmon,  fifteen-pound  trout,  and  some 
brand-new  hybrids. 

.A.  half-dozen  giant  salmon  swimming  in  a  pond 
beside  the  Fisheries  Center  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  the  fall  of  1953  were  the  first  of 
a  remarkable  breed.  Some  day  their  descendants 
and  their  myriad  hybrid  cousins  may  vastly  in- 
crease man's  supply  of  protein  from  the  sea — and, 
incidentally,  the  fun  of  millions  of  sports  fisher- 
men. 

To  Dr.  Lauren  Donaldson,  who  stood  watching 
them  slowly  circle  under  the  rain-dimpled  surface 
of  the  water,  these  healthy  Chinooks — their  backs 
a  deep  blue-green,  their  bellies  silver — were  the 
climax  of  a  delicate  and  hazardous  long-range 
experiment. 

Four  years  earlier,  Donaldson  had  selected  some 
of  the  deepest-chested  female  Chinooks  among 
those  returning  that  autumn  to  Soos  Creek,  south- 
east of  Seattle,  in  search  of  sex  and  death.  He 
and  his  students  stripped  40,000  eggs  from  the 
females  and  fertilized  them  with  sperm  milked 
from  the  biggest,  healthiest  males  in  the  run.* 
The  eggs  matured  under  running  water  in  wooden 
trays  in  the  basement  laboratory  of  the  Fisheries 
Center.  After  they  had  hatched  and  used  up  the 
food  in  their  yolk  sacs,  the  tiny  fish  were  trans- 

*  A  "run"  is  a  spawning  migration  and  the  fish 
that  make  it — both  the  journey  and  the  fish. 


ferred  to  rearing  ponds,  where  the  professor  fed 
them  by  scattering  finely  ground  fish  food  on  the 
water. 

Then  the  Donaldson  crew  marked  the  finger- 
lings  by  amputating  a  fin  from  each,  carried  the 
little  fish  in  buckets  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Union 
which  borders  the  campus,  and  dumped  them  in — 
to  die  and  float,  or  to  sink  and  swim. 

Chinooks — also  known  to  fishermen  as  Kings  or 
Tyees,  and  to  scientists  as  Oncorhynchus  tsha- 
wytscha — are  the  largest  of  five  species  of  Pacific 
Coast  salmon  native  to  the  larger  rivers  from 
California's  Sacramento  to  Alaska's  Yukon.  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson's  experiment  was  to  determine, 
first,  whether  a  run  of  these  magnificent  fish 
could  be  established  in  an  artificial  environment, 
close  to  salt  water,  and  second,  to  see  whether 
the  strain  could  be  improved  by  selective  breed- 
ing. He  sought  to  develop  salmon  that  would  re- 
sist pollution  and  disease,  would  migrate  when 
young,  and  mature  early. 

The  odds  were  long — under  the  best  of  natural 
circumstances,  only  about  one  fingerling  in  a 
thousand  survives  to  spawn.  Members  of  Donald- 
son's finny  class  of  '43  faced  extra  hazards.  Their 
initiation  was  Union — an  industrial  lake  with 
heavy  pollution.  To  reach  salt  water  the  "fry," 
or  schools  of  young,  had  to  find  their  way  to  the 
government  locks  opening  onto  Puget  Sound  five 
miles  away  through  water  hot  with  raw  sewage 
from  houseboats,  suffocating  with  waste  from  a 
gasworks,  from  marinas  and  small  factories.  At 
the  locks  they  hitchhiked  a  ride  down  with  the 
boats. 
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Once  in  Puget  Sound,  the  fish  would  migrate 
north  and  west  to  the  Pacific,  then  follow  the 
coast  to  the  cold  waters  off  Alaska.  There  they 
would  live  until  at  the  age  of  four  instinct  called 
them  to  start  back  across  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  open  ocean,  past  the  nets  of  the  commer- 
cial fishermen  and  the  hires  of  the  sportsmen, 
again  to  wait  their  turn  at  the  locks,  again  to  risk 
the  dirty  waters  of  the  lake,  to  smell  out  their 
native  stream. 

Rut  these  Chinooks  had  no  native  stream.  They 
had  been  reared  in  ponds  and  carried  overland  in 
buckets  to  Lake  Union.  So  a  few  weeks  before 
the  class  of  '49  could  be  expected  to  return,  the 
professor  and  some  students  improvised  a  stream. 
They  dug  a  ditch  about  two  feet  wide,  a  foot  deep, 
one  hundred  feet  long,  from  the  lake  to  the  rear- 
ing pond,  and  lined  it  with  planks  to  prevent 
blockage  by  cave-ins.  "Donaldson's  Folly"  the 
flume  was  called  on  campus — until  the  miracle 
happened  and  the  Chinooks  did  return,  big,  beau- 
tiful, and  healthy,  and  in  numbers  20  per  cent 
greater  than  for  natural  runs. 

An  even  more  significant  homecoming  took 
place  in  1955,  when  a  few  salmon  from  the  class 
of  fingerlings  released  in  1952  returned,  fully 
grown,  a  year  ahead  of  schedule.  This  event  made 
possible  the  development  of  a  strain  of  Chinooks 
that  reach  full  growth  in  three  years.  Such  early 
maturation  reduces  exposure  to  natural  risks  at 
sea  and  increases  the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  re- 
turn run.  Now  instead  of  getting  back  one  tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  fingerlings  released,  Don- 
aldson has  been  harvesting  from  one  to  two  per 
cent.  He  has  more  fish  returning  than  he  knows 
what  to  do  with.  And  some  Chinooks  are  now  com- 
ing home  at  the  age  of  two. 

Fisheries  experts  are  hesitant  to  prophesy  or 
even  to  announce  successes.  Many  promising 
hatchery  programs  in  the  past  have  produced 
more  frustration  than  fish;  when  successful,  they 
have  prompted  various  interested  parties  to  ar- 
gue that  fish  conservation  is  unnecessary — dam 
builders,  logging  companies,  Indians  with  special 
treaty  rights,  distributors  of  pesticides,  cities 
with  inadequate  sewage-treatment  facilities,  over- 
eager  sportsmen.  Nevertheless  many  scientists 
concede  that  the  wild  salmon  has  been  redesigned 
to  accept  a  man-made  environment.  Most  experts 


Murray  Morgan,  who  grew  up  in  Tacoyyia,  now 
lives  in  a  home  made  out  of  a  former  open-air 
dance  hall  on  Trout  Lake.  He  took  his  A.B.  at 
the  University  of  Washington  and  an  M.S.  at 
Columbia  in  New  York;  he  has  written  eleven 
books,  most  of  them  about  the  Northwest. 


will  admit  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
half  of  the  Chinooks  caught  this  year  in  Washing- 
ton waters  are  from  artificial  runs. 

Supertrout  for  Sport 

■Although  man  throughout  history  has  been  try- 
ing to  improve  the  plants  and  animals  he  uses  for 
food,  few  experiments  have  been  carried  out  with 
fish.  (Only  the  goldfish  has  a  long  history  of  pur- 
poseful 'breeding :  it  has  been  profoundly  modi- 
fied in  color  and  bony  structure,  though  it  has 
not  been  made  palatable.)  Professor  Donaldson's 
genetic  experiments  are  among  the  first  with 
salmon. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  a  native  of  Minnesota,  is  an 
intense,  angular  man  now  in  his  late  fifties.  He 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  chemistry  and  bi- 
ology, then  taught  high-school  science,  coached 
athletics,  and  served  as  principal  in  a  Shelby, 
Montana,  high  school.  When  he  decided  to  get  a 
doctorate  he  switched  to  fisheries  "because  I 
found  creatures  more  interesting  than  chemicals." 

A  dedicated  sports  fisherman,  Donaldson  set 
about  improving  trout.  Over  a  period  of  thirty 
years  he  has  developed  a  select  brood  stock  of 
rainbows  which  show,  in  the  cautious  words  of  a 
statement  released  by  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, "an  increase  in  rate  of  growth,  survival,  and 
egg  production  approximately  ten  times  that  of 
the  usual  good  rainbow  brook  stock."  Some  of  his 
rainbows  weigh  three  pounds  when  a  year  old — 
250  times  the  weight  of  ordinary  yearlings.  They 
range  from  seven  to  eleven  pounds  after  two 
years,  and  up  to  17.5  pounds  in  three  years.  Don- 
aldson loves  to  sneak  a  few  into  trout  lakes  before 
the  start  of  a  season  and  watch  the  opening-day 
excitement  when  an  unsuspecting  sportsman  ties 
into  a  supertrout.  "All  of  a  sudden,  someone  will 
yell  like  hell,"  he  says  with  a  wide  grin. 

Success  with  rainbows  led  him  to  start  his  ex- 
periments with  salmon.  When  I  asked  Donaldson 
not  long  ago  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  describe 
him  as  the  Luther  Burbank  of  fish,  he  said,  "We 
are  now  about  where  the  corn  people  were  a  gen- 
eration or  so  ago  when  they  began  to  experiment 
with  hybrids." 

Much  of  Donaldson's  current  work  is  with  hy- 
brid fish:  crossing  his  giant  rainbows  with  steel- 
head  trout.  ("We  have  to  be  able  to  sense  when 
they  are  ready,"  Donaldson  says.)  The  steelheads, 
like  the  salmon  but  unlike  the  stay-at-home  rain- 
bows, migrate  to  sea  but  return  to  spawn  in  fresh 
water.  They  survive  spawning  and  come  back  to 
the  rivers  year  after  year — a  great  game  fish, 
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strong  and  mean  and  full  of  fight,  but  slow  to 
mature.  Hybrid  fish — like  hybrid  corn — are  both 
hardy  and  fast-growing.  This  spring  Donaldson 
led  me  out  to  the  rearing  pools  and  scattered  some 
food  on  the  surface.  The  water  roiled  with  leaping 
fish  ranging  in  length  from  nine  to  eighteen 
inches,  shaped  like  steelheads,  colored  like  rain- 
bows. They  looked  to  me  like  fully  grown  rain- 
bows. 

"They're  less  than  a  year  old,"  Dr.  Donaldson 
told  me.  At  that  age  the  fry  are  usually  a  hundred 
or  so  to  the  pound,  but  the  new  hybrids  grow  a 
hundred  times  faster  than  wild  fish. 

"How  big  will  they  get?"  I  asked. 

"We  don't  know  yet.  They  haven't  stopped 
growing." 

Donaldson  has  raised  12,000  of  the  overgrown 
hybrids  to  migratory  age.  Early  this  year  he 
started  releasing  them  in  small  lots  in  Lake  Union 
and  adjoining  Lake  Washington.  Fishermen  who 
have  caught  some  of  the  college-bred  babies  re- 
port them  to  be  ferocious  fighters,  and  good  eat- 
ing, too.  If  things  work  out  as  their  godfather 
hopes,  the  hybrids  will  migrate  to  sea,  then  re- 
turn in  two  years  so  big  and  strong  that  only  the 
adventurous  would  hope  to  hook  them.  Seattle  fish- 
ermen dream  of  a  whole  new  sports  fishery 
based  on  the  hybrid,  right  within  the  city  limits. 

Selective  breeding,  not  the  hatchery,  is  what  is 
new  in  Donaldson's  work.  The  first  salmon  hatch- 
ery on  the  Pacific  was  built  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  United  States  Fisheries  Com- 
mission on  the  McCloud  River  in  California.  In 
1875,  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Fish  Propagat- 
ing Company,  a  private  enterprise,  started  a 
hatchery  on  the  Clackamas,  a  tributary  to  the 
Columbia.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Oregon 
and  Washington  state  governments  were  support- 
ing hatchery  programs.  Some  hatcheries  have 
done  well,  many  poorly.  Even  the  best  have  not 
fulfilled  expectations,  chiefly  because  hatchery- 
bred  fish  have  proved  susceptible  to  disease.  Part 
of  the  trouble  has  been  traced  to  diet. 

Cannibals  Live  Dangerously 

.^^.lthough  the  idea  of  feeding  fish  goes  back  at 
least  to  the  Romans,  who  on  occasion  tossed  a 
slave  to  the  imperial  carp,  it  was  not  until  re- 
cently that  any  systematic  study  was  made  of  the 
proper  diet  for  baby  salmon.  The  operators  of 
Pacific  hatcheries  chose  food  by  three  simple 
criteria:  Would  the  fish  eat  it?  Was  it  available? 
Was  it  cheap?  Horsemeat,  or  beef  and  liver  that 
had  been  condemned  for  human  consumption, 


were  staples  until  postwar  inflation  made  them 
too  expensive.  Beef  lips,  udders,  and  stomachs 
were  utilized  but  had  less  nutritive  value. 

Salmon  are  carnivores  and  cannibals.  Many 
hatcheries  froze  the  carcasses  of  the  salmon  from 
which  they  had  stripped  the  eggs  and  milt,  then 
fed  them — along  with  salmon  viscera  purchased 
from  canneries — to  the  fry.  But  feeding  the  flesh 
of  an  older  generation  to  the  young  of  the  same 
species  is  a  classic  way  of  transmitting  disease. 
In  the  late  1940s  a  virus  carried  in  the  viscera  of 
adult  sockeye  (red)  salmon  touched  off  an  epi- 
demic that  killed  millions  of  the  young.  Then 
salmon  kidney  disease  and  salmon  tuberculosis 
appeared  among  Chinook  and  silver  salmon  in 
epidemic  proportions.  The  kidney  disease  killed 
the  young  in  the  hatcheries;  the  tuberculosis 
(which  is  not  transmissible  to  humans )  was  more 
insidious.  It  struck  after  the  fish  were  released 
from  the  hatchery.  The  adults  that  survived  failed 
to  mature  sexually,  but  their  bodies  were  alive 
with  transmissible  TB  bacilli. 

In  1948  the  Oregon  Fish  Commission  asked  a 
team  of  scientists  at  the  Astoria  Seafoods  Labora- 
tory on  the  Columbia  River  to  develop  a  cheap, 
healthy  food  for  baby  fish.  There  had  been  ex- 
tensive studies  of  diets,  but  no  one  had  worked 
out  a  formula  for  mass  production.  The  Astoria 
group,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  R.  0.  Sinnhu- 
ber  of  the  Oregon  State  University  department  of 
food  science  and  technology,  was  already  doing 
research  on  ways  of  utilizing  scrap  fish  and  the 
waste  from  salmon  and  tuna  canneries.  Sparsely 
financed,  and  housed  in  an  ancient  waterfront 
building,  the  Astorians  found  themselves  spend- 
ing nearly  as  much  time  rebuilding  their  lab  and 
improvising  equipment  as  in  straight  research. 
But  they  persevered — and  triumphed. 

First,  Sinnhuber's  team  went  over  the  records 
of  diets  fed  young  salmon  at  hatcheries  that  had 
achieved  high  rates  of  returning  fish.  From  these 
they  worked  out  a  balanced — but  expensive — 
ration  composed  of  casein,  dextrin,  corn  oil, 
binders,  minerals,  and  vitamins.  They  found  that 
the  fingerlings  like  their  fare  in  the  form  of  tiny 
pellets.  To  make  the  pellets  they  ran  the  mixture 
through  a  meat  grinder  which  extruded  the  meal 
in  thin,  moist  strings.  Then  they  dropped  the 
strings  onto  a  revolving  fan. 

"It  was  all  right  for  a  pilot  operation  but 
hardly  the  technique  for  mass  production,"  Dun- 
can K.  Law,  who  was  Sinnhuber's  second-in-com- 
mand during  the  early  years  of  the  project, 
recalled  recently.  Law,  a  stumpy,  exuberant,  third- 
generation  American  Chinese  of  erudition  and 
charm,  has  been  director  of  the  laboratory  since 
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Dr.  Lauren  Donaldson  and  a  group  of  fisheries  students  iretetnne  a  t went ij-pound  Chinook  salmon 
returning  to  the  University  of  Washington  campus.  The  group  is  in  the  "holding  basin,"  which  traps 
tin  fish  as  thcij  work  toward  the  rearing  ponds  a  hundred  feet  away. 


Dr.  Sinnhuber  returned  to  the  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity campus.  "The  fan  scattered  the  pellets — 
lots  of  limes  we  had  wall-to-wall  fish  food." 

Eventually  the  laboratory  acquired  an  overage 
spa'-hetti  machine  from  the  Peter  Scarpelli 
Noodle  Factory  in  Portland.  Charles  Jow,  another 
member  of  the  team,  devised  an  intricate  box  to 
shield  the  cutting  blades,  catch  the  (lying  pellets, 
and  feed  them  into  a  blower  for  sacking.  This 
device,  known  in  the  lab  as  the  Chinese  Puzzle, 
solved  the  basic  problem  of  mass  production. 

.low  and  Law  also  collaborated  on  the  research 
that  redeemed  salmon  viscera  as  food  for  the 
fingerlings.  Since  viscera  from  the  canneries  were 
immensely  available,  inexpensive,  and  attractive 
to  the  baby  fish,  the  problem  was  to  find  a  way  to 
make  them  wholesome.  This  was  a  matter  of 
special  interest  to  Dune  Law,  who  had  paid  his 
way  through  the  university  with  money  earned  on 
the  salmon-gutting  line  of  the  Humble  Bee  Can- 
nery in  Astoria. 

An  obvious  solution  was  to  kill  the  dangerous 
bacteria  by  pasteurization.  This  was  tried.  The 
fingerlings  wouldn't  eat  their  kin  cooked.  Law 
suspected  that  the  method  used  in  pasteurizing 
viscera  precipitated  an  acid  offensive  to  the  baby 
fish.  He  spent  his  off-duty  hours  in  local  dairies, 


studying  their  processes,  and  eventually  proposed 
a  system  for  circulating  the  ground  salmon  ma- 
terial through  suitable  heat  exchanges.  Jow  modi- 
fied some  borrowed  dairy  pasteurizing  equipment 
to  handle  the  heavier  liquids.  The  fingerlings  ac- 
cept ed  t  he  product. 

Tests  were  run  with  variations  of  the  Oregon 
Pellet  at  several  hatcheries  from  1955  through 
1958.  Various  vitamins  were  added.  Fingerlings 
fed  on  the  pellets  gained  more  weight  on  less  food 
than  those  offered  the  regular  hatchery  diet. 
Ernest  Jeffries,  the  Oregon  Fish  Commission's 
director  of  fish  culture,  reported  that  it  cost 
slightly  less  than  thirty  cents  to  raise  a  pound  of 
fingerlings  on  moist  pellets,  up  to  fifty  cents  if 
they  were  ted  the  usual  ground  food.  Tuberculosis 
and  kidney  disease  faded  toward  the  vanishing 
point.  And  when  the  returns  from  the  runs  were 
counted  three  years  later,  the  pellet-fed  silver 
salmon  adults  outnumbered  the  standard  feeders 
six  to  one. 

The  Oregon  Fish  Commissioners  were  con- 
vinced. They  released  the  pellet  formula  for  com- 
mercial production  and  announced  that,  beginning 
in  l!hr>9,  all  sixteen  Oregon  hatcheries  would  use 
the  new  food  exclusively.  By  1963  the  egg  take 
had  nearly  tripled,  and  last  year  every  record  for 


returns  was  broken.  More  fish  climbed  the  ladders 
— a  series  of  pools  built  for  the  convenience  of 
migrating  fish — at  the  Bonneville  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  River  than  at  any  time  since  they 
opened  in  1938. 

"We  don't  claim  that  the  pellet  is  exclusively  or 
even  primarily  responsible  for  what  has  hap- 
pened," Dune  Law  remarked  to  me  as  we  drove 
up  to  the  Fish  Commissioner's  lovely  hatchery  on 
the  Klaskanine,  a  few  miles  above  Astoria,  early 
this  year.  "It  is  conceivable  there  are  other  fac- 
tors, but  we  can't  help  being  intrigued  by  the  re- 
surgence of  the  salmon  runs  that  has  coincided 
with  the  use  of  the  pellets." 

George  Smalley,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Klaskanine  hatchery,  does  not  try  to  conceal  his 
satisfaction.  He  is  a  lank,  sandy-haired  man  who 
drifted  into  hatchery  work  after  a  career  of  ship- 
yard welding.  One  of  his  improvisations  for  im- 
proving hatchery  operations  consists  of  a  sixteen- 
horsepower  motor  from  a  garden  machine  which 
he  has  attached  to  a  furnace  fan  and  a  hopper. 
Mounted  on  the  rear  of  a  rowboat,  this  blows  the 
boat  across  the  rearing  pond  at  five  knots  while 
scattering  pellets  evenly  across  the  water.  "Saves 
time  and  we  don't  chew  up  any  fish  in  propellers," 
Smalley  told  me.  His  eyes  swept  over  the  hatchery 
site  with  severe  approval — the  rearing  pond,  the 
curving  river  gentle  until  it  plunged  over  a  low 
waterfall;  a  small  fish  ladder;  a  barnlike  build- 
ing where  the  eggs  are  incubated. 

"This  is  good  work,"  Smalley  conceded.  "At 
least  it  is  when  the  fish  come  back.  I  can  remem- 
ber times,  not  so  long  ago,  when  we'd  meet 
fifteen,  twenty  fish,  all  season.  You  wanted  to 
shake  each  one  of  them  by  the  hand,  like  at  a 
funeral.  But  you  should  have  seen  it  here  during 
the  fall  run,  this  season.  The  fishermen  were  tak- 
ing them  in  record  catches  out  in  the  river  and 
the  bay,  and  still  enough  got  through  so  that  the 
river  here  was  black  with  them.  We  pulled  fish 
out  of  the  river  until  our  backs  gave  out.  The 
neighbors  along  here — the  people  who  live  up 
and  down  the  river — they  came  and  helped  until 
they  couldn't  stand  up  straight  either.  I  felt  bad 
about  all  the  fish  we  couldn't  harvest,  but  it  sure 
beats  not  getting  back  enough  to  keep  the  run 
going." 

Ninety  Pounds  an  Acre? 

The  pellets  developed  by  the  Astoria  Seafood 
Laboratory  under  the  sponsorship  of  Oregon 
State  University  and  the  Oregon  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  the  selective  breeding  program  carried 
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on  by  Lauren  Donaldson  at  the  University  of 
Washington  point  the  way  to  a  salmon  ranching 
program  that  might  help  meet  man's  desperate 
need  for  increased  supplies  of  protein  for  food. 

A  salmon  ranch  would  compare  to  present 
hatcheries  as  today's  Texas  cattle  ranch  does  to 
a  pioneer  "spread"  of  the  longhorn  era.  What 
these  scientific  pioneers  contemplate  is  a  natural 
lake,  cleared  of  predators  and  fertilized  with  fish 
foods,  where  improved  strains  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  would  be  bred  and  reared  to  migratory 
size;  then  they  would  depart  to  the  pastures  of 
the  open  sea,  there  to  forage  and  grow  until 
sexual  instinct  brought  them  home  in  a  self- 
motivated  roundup. 

A  significant  forecast  of  such  a  run  can  be 
found  at  Fern  Lake,  about  fifty  miles  southwest 
of  Seattle.  The  twenty-acre  lake  lies  west  of 
Puget  Sound  on  the  Kitsap  Peninsula  in  a  de- 
pression where  the  soil  is  thin  and  rain-leached. 
Fires  have  swept  the  area  about  twice  a  century 
and  it  was  logged  clean  of  the  native  Douglas 
firs  by  1928. 

In  1957  the  Washington  Department  of  Game 
turned  the  lake  and  its  watershed  over  to  Dr. 
Donaldson  for  experiments  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  University's  Labora- 
tory of  Radiation  Biology  with  grants  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  study  is  to  de- 
termine whether  such  a  lake — "a  miserably  poor 
body  of  water"  in  Donaldson's  estimate — can  be 
made  suitable  for  rearing  fish.  When  the  program 
started.  Fern  was  producing  three  pounds  of  fish 
per  acre.  Cleared  of  scrap  fish  and  stocked  with 
steelhead,  it  produced  twenty-two.  Since  the  U.  S. 
is  rapidly  losing  most  of  its  natural  watershed 
to  human  development,  Donaldson  is  impressed 
with  our  need  to  make  what's  left  go  farther.  "If 
we  can  make  a  lake  like  Fern  produce  ninety 
pounds  of  fish  per  acre,  we'll  have  something." 

At  present  his  team  is  using  radioisotope  tracers 
to  follow  nutrients  moving  through  the  plants  and 
animals  of  the  watershed  and  into  the  lake.  In 
time  modest  additions  of  plant  foods  to  the  water- 
shed may  increase,  by  natural  means,  the  fish 
capacity  of  the  water.  Donaldson  said  recently, 
"We  haven't  even  scratched  the  surface  of  what 
we  can  do  to  rebuild  salmon  runs.  If  they  will  re- 
turn in  numbers  to  an  essentially  artificial  en- 
vironment, like  the  ponds  on  the  campus,  think 
what  they  should  be  able  to  do  in  a  perfected  na- 
tural environment. 

"Maybe  this  will  work,  maybe  it  won't.  But 
we'll  keep  trying.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
Americans  should  treat  our  fish  like  turkeys,  not 
like  the  buffalo." 

Harper's  Magazine,  July  1965 


A  Professional  Radical 
Moves  In  on  Rochester 


Conversations  with  Saul  Alinsky,  Part  II 


As  the  impact  of  the  civil-rights  revolution 
hits  Northern  cities,  many  of  them  are  turning 
for  help  to  Saul  Alinsky,  a  militant,  tough- 
minded  community  organizer.  Trained  in  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  early  for- 
sook the  academic  approach  to  social  problems. 
More  than  two  decades  ago  he  tested  out  his  con- 
troversial theories  of  grass-roots  democracy  in 
the  stockyard  district  of  his  native  Chicago. 
Subsequently,  with  the  help  of  Marshall  Field 
and  a  feu-  other  bold  philanthropists,  he  set  up 
the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation,  a  kind  of  train- 
ing school  for  agitators.  During  the  coming  year 
Alinsky  and  his  IAF  staff  expect  to  be  working  in 
a  number  of  cities  including  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
and  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Last  month  Mr.  Alinsky  discussed  his  oivn 
apprenticeship  as  a  professional  radical.  In  this 
concluding  installment — which,  like  the  previous 
one,  is  excerpted  from  a  tape-recorded  conversa- 
tion— he  turns  his  attention  to  the  current  and 
future  problems  of  troubled  American  commu- 
nities. Marion  K.  Sanders 

The  biggest  change  I've  seen  in  the  twenty 
years  or  so  that  I've  been  involved  in  social 
action  is  in  the  role  the  churches  are  playing. 
Back  in  the  1930s  and  '40s  an  organizer  might 
expect  to  get  some  help  from  the  CIO  or  from  a 
few  progressive  AFL  unions.  There  wasn't  a 
church   in   sight.   But  today   they   have  really 


moved  into  the  social  arena,  the  political  arena. 
They  have  taken  over  the  position  organized 
labor  had  a  generation  ago.  They  are  the  big 
dominant  force  in  civil  rights. 

For  instance,  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where 
we  are  starting  to  work  now,  the  whole  project 
was  financed,  sponsored,  and  underwritten  by  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  There  wasn't  a  union  in  sight. 

The  same  way  in  Rochester,  New  York.  The 
Area  Council  of  Churches  has  raised  the  money 
we  will  need  to  do  a  job  there. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Rochester,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  extreme  example  of  benevolent 
paternalism  in  this  country.  In  an  interview  this 
spring  I  called  it  "a  Southern  plantation  trans- 
planted to  the  North."  Their  press — which  con- 
sists of  two  newspapers  that  are  both  owned  by 
one  chain — let  out  howls  of  provincial,  self- 
righteous  indignation.  "Smugtown  U.  S.  A."  is  a 
good  name  for  the  place. 

But  the  race  riots  last  summer  gave  them  a  bad 
shock.  A  race  riot  is  an  ugly,  terrifying  mass 
madness.  It's  an  unreasoning,  hysterical  stampede 
of  hate  and  violence  which  leads  to  looting  and 
killing  and  leaves  both  sides  numbed,  shamed, 
guilty,  and  scared.  A  riot  can  happen  wherever 
a  mass  of  people  feel  utterly  trapped,  where  they 
have  no  hope,  no  future.  So  they  explode  almost 
in  a  death  agony. 


Before  the  long  hot  summer  of  '64,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  predicted  that  Woodlawn,  in  Chi- 
cago, would  be  one  Negro  community  where  there 
would  be  no  race  riots.  They  were  right.  This  is 
not  because  the  Negroes  in  Woodlawn  don't  have 
grievances.  They  have  plenty.  But  they  also  have 
a  mass  organization — which  the  IAF  helped  set 
up — so  that  the  people  have  achieved  an  identity. 
They  have  unity  and  power  and  they  have  been 
able  to  score  victories. 

Of  course,  this  is  why  the  churches  and  the 
Negro  leaders  in  Rochester  asked  us  to  come 
there.  The  power  structure  wasn't  happy  about 
the  idea.  In  fact  they  tried  every  possible  dodge 
to  forestall  it.  They  suddenly  brought  in  the 
Urban  League,  which  was  an  unfair  decoy  move. 
It  put  the  Urban  League  in  what  was  almost  an 
Uncle  Tom  position.  The  City  Fathers  seized 
upon  an  inexplicable — but  very  timely  for  them 
— statement  by  Roy  Wilkins  from  the  head  office 
of  the  NAACP  saying  that  Rochester  had  made 
great  strides  in  correcting  discriminatory 
practices.  Thirty-five  thousand  Negroes  in  Roch- 
ester don't  seem  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wilkins.  It's 
peculiar  too  that  the  local  NAACP  decided  by 
unanimous  vote  to  join  in  asking  the  IAF  to  come 
to  Rochester  this  summer. 

Then  some  of  the  neighborhood  houses  and 
social  agencies  started  denouncing  us.  This  re- 
minded me  of  the  days  in  the  late  1930s  when  the 
CIO  was  organizing  steel  companies  in  upstate 
New  York.  The  Wagner  Act  had  forbidden  em- 
ployers to  interfere  with  union  organization.  So 
instead  they  invented  something  that  got  to  be 
known  as  the  Mohawk  Valley  Formula.  They 
would  get  the  YMCA  and  the  settlement  houses 
and  other  little  agencies  to  set  up  a  so-called  com- 
munity council.  When  the  CIO  hit  town  the\  would 
start  screaming  "Reds,  foreigners,  agitators!"  Of 
course  the  employers  were  supporting  these  out- 
fits but  they  could  say  piously,  "We're  not  violat- 
ing the  Wagner  Act.  We're  not  doing  anything." 
Rochester  in  1965  isn't  too  different.  Some  of  their 
social  agencies  have  denounced  me  and  their 
papers  pulled  this  phony  "outsider"  stuff  on  me. 
The  IAF  is  more  of  an  "insider"  than  any  agency 
in  the  town.  The  Negro  community  actually  in- 
vited us  in.  That's  more  than  any  other  agency 
can  say. 

O  f  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  organ- 
izer, this  kind  of  reaction  from  the  status  quo 
was  the  best  "cooperation"  I  could  have  asked 
for.  What  I  mean  is  this.  A  Bull  Connor  with  his 
police  dogs  and  fire  hoses  down  in  Birmingham 


Candidate  for  the  IgNoble  prize 


did  more  to  advance 
civil  rights  than  the 
civil-rights  fighters 
themselves.  The  same 
thing  goes  with  the 
march  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery.  Imagine 
what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  instead  of 
stopping  the  marchers 
that  first  day  with 
clubs  and  tear  gas, 
chief  state  trooper 
Lingo  had  courteously 
offered  to  provide  pro- 
tection and  let  them 
proceed.  By  night  the 
TV  cameras  would 
have  gone  back  to  New 
York  and  there  would 
have  been  no  national 
crisis  to  bring  reli- 
gious leaders,  liberals, 

and  civil-rights  fighters  from  the  North  into 
Selma.  I've  always  thought  that  just  as  King 
got  the  Nobel  Prize  there  should  be  an  IgNoble 
prize  for  people  like  Sheriff  Rainey  of  Philadel- 
phia, Mississippi,  Governor  Wallace,  and  Gover- 
nor Barnett. 

You  need  characters  like  that  for  a  very  im- 
portant organizing  tactic  which  I  call  mass 
jiujitsu.  Here's  how  it  works.  Last  year  various 
Chicago  civil-rights  groups  decided  to  stage  a 
public-school  boycott,  but  TWO  (The  Woodlawn 
Organization)  was  undecided  about  joining  it. 
They  knew  they  could  shut  up  every  school  in 
their  neighborhood  tighter  than  a  drum.  They 
could  do  this  overnight,  and  City  Hall  knew  it. 
It  had  taken  two  years  of  sweat  and  fighting  and 
a  lot  of  heartbreak  to  build  this  kind  of  organiza- 
tion and  power.  Now  the  question  was  whether 
TWO  should  join  a  lot  of  small  civil-rights 
groups  that  had  very  little  membership  and  no 
power.  If  they  couldn't  deliver,  they  had  nothing 
to  lose.  But  if  TWO  was  mixed  up  in  an  action 
which  didn't  deliver  they  had  plenty  to  lose. 
After  all,  you  only  have  power  so  long  as  the 
opposition  knows  that  you  can  and  will  do  what 
you  say  you're  going  to  do. 

Now,  keeping  kids  out  of  school  isn't  much  of 
a  trick.  As  far  as  I  know,  kids  have  never  opposed 
a  school  holiday.  But  to  make  a  school  boycott 
effective  you  need  organization  and  avenues  of 
communication.  Well,  TWO  had  a  long  strategy 
session.  They  knew  most  of  these  little  civil- 
rights  groups  didn't  have  any  avenues  of  com- 
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munication  and  practically  nobody  to  communi- 
cate with.  But  in  the  end,  TWO  decided  to  join 
the  school  boycott.  The  reason  was  their  faith  that 
the  status  quo  would  come  to  the  rescue — that 
they  would  provide  the  communications  and  the 
incentives.  Sure  enough.  They  did.  The  press  and 
TV  really  publicized  it.  Every  white  "civic  leader" 
that  was  hated  by  the  Negroes  gave  out  state- 
ments denouncing  the  boycott.  The  night  before, 
the  Bulldog  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
carried  a  front-page  banner  headline,  "School 
BOYCOTT  TODAY."  It  appeared  again  in  the 
morning.  You  couldn't  buy  that  kind  of  publicity 
for  a  million  dollars.  So  the  school  boycott  was  a 
success  because  the  status  quo  lived  up  to  our 
expectations. 

To  go  back  a  bit  further,  it  was  really  the 
status  quo  that  helped  us  organize  Woodlawn  in 
the  first  place.  Because  of  the  way  they  had  been 
handling  their  urban-renewal  program  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  was  bitterly  hated  by  nearly 
every  leader  in  Woodlawn.  So  the  University  of 
Chicago  could  have  ruined  us  by  simply  issuing 
a  statement  endorsing  me  as  one  of  their 
"illustrious"  alumni.  In  that  case  nobody  in 
Woodlawn  would  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
me.  But  when  the  University  is  concerned  about 
its  real  estate,  or  when  professors  are  concerned 
about  their  status — they  are  just  pieces  of  the 
status  quo  and  they  act  that  way.  So  they  at- 
tacked me  and  all  the  papers  blasted  the  hell  out 
of  me.  This  was  wonderful  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 
One  of  my  problems  in  Woodlawn  was  my  white 
skin,  but  after  the  papers  attacked  me  a  lot  of 
Woodlawn  people  began  saying,  "If  those  big 
fat-cat  downtown  white  papers  are  calling  Alin- 
sky  a  dangerous,  no-good  son  of  a  bitch,  then  he 
must  be  all  right." 

We've  been  going  through  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
perience with  the  "en- 
lightened" press  of  Roch- 
ester. 

The  city  of  Rochester 
has  a  lot  to  learn.  The 
most  important  lesson 
is  that  people  don't  get 
opportunity  or  freedom 
or  equality  or  dignity  as 
a  gift  or  an  act  of 
charity.  They  only  get 
these  things  in  the  act 
of  taking  them  through 
their  own  efforts.  Nearly 
every  American  city  still 
needs  to  learn  the  same 
thing. 


A  piece  of  status  quo 


That's  why  the  Poverty  Program  is  turning 
into  a  prize  piece  of  political  pornography.  It's  a 
huge  political  pork  barrel,  and  a  feeding  trough 
for  the  welfare  industry,  surrounded  by  sancti- 
monious, hypocritical,  phony,  moralistic  crap.  For 
instance,  in  Chicago  one  of  our  top  Poverty 
officials  is  dragging  down  $22,500  and  before 
that  he  was  making  14  grand.  That's  what  I  call 
really  helping  the  poor.  Directors  of  the  Baby 
City  Halls  which  are  called  "Urban  Progress  Cen- 
ters" are  getting  about  $12,400.  Before  that  they 
were  averaging  between  $8,000  and  $9,000.  A 
police  detective  who  was  making  $7,000  is  now  a 
Credit  Education  Consultant  (you  figure  out  what 
that  means)  and  he  is  getting  $10,000.  People  like 
that  really  know  right  down  to  the  guts  of  their 
billfold  what  Johnson  means  by  The  Great  Society. 
Across  the  country.  City  Halls  have  their  Com- 
mittees on  Economic  Opportunity  to  identify 
what  they  call  positive  and  negative  programs  and 
leaders.  Positive  means  you  do  whatever  City  Hall 
tells  you  to  do  and  negative  means  you  are  so  sub- 
versive that  you  think  for  yourself. 

On  top  of  that,  with  all  that  dough  they  go  in 
and  suffocate  the  opposition  with  payoffs,  rentals, 
jobs,  and  other  kinds  of  legalistic  bribery.  For 
instance,  they'll  go  into  a  church  where  there's 
a  Negro  minister  with  some  good  potential  for 
leadership.  But  he's  having  a  hard  struggle  with 
his  monthly  budget,  his  mortgage  payments,  with 
this  and  that.  They'll  walk  in  and  say,  "Look, 
Reverend,  we're  going  to  operate  a  reading  class, 
or  preschool  tutoring,  and  we'd  like  to  rent  your 
premises,  if  you  can  spare  them" — the  damn 
thing's  empty  most  of  the  time  anyway — "for 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  month  rent."  This 
is  really  manna  from  heaven.  Well,  the  minute  he 
makes  that  rental  deal,  bye-bye  Reverend.  From 
now  on  he's  out  of  the  picture  as  far  as  the 
movement  goes. 

In  one  Eastern  city  there's  a  Poverty  Mobility 
Project.  You  want  to  know  what  that  is?  A 
settlement  house  gets  $83,000  out  of  the  poverty 
program.  So  they  take  two  social  workers  who 
were  making  about  $7,000  apiece  and  kick  them 
up  to  $8,000.  That  immediately  saves  the  settle- 
ment's budget  $14,000.  You  know,  graft  has  many 
faces  and  the  most  nauseous  of  all  is  the  "dedi- 
cated one."  Then,  of  course,  when  you  get  two 
social  workers  together  you  have  to  have  a  co- 
ordinator. He  gets  about  $12,500.  That  leaves  you 
$54,500  for  the  Mobility  Project.  Now.  we  get 
down  to  the  bone.  The  Mobility  Project  is  for  any 
poor  slob  in  a  slum  neighborhood  who  wants  to 
go  to  City  Hall  to  register  a  beef,  or  to  the 
County  Hospital,  or  somewhere  else.  So  they  send 


out  one  of  these  high-salaried  human  Seeing  Eye 
dogs,  to  escort  him  there.  It  would  be  much  too 
simple  to  have  the  party  get  into  a  taxicab  and 
say,  "Take  me  to  City  Hall" — taxi  drivers  know 
where  things  are,  including  a  lot  of  places  social 
workers  wouldn't  know  about. 

D  you  know  what  being  poor  means?  It's  not 
very  complicated.  It  means  not  having  any 
money.  One  of  the  best  poverty  programs  I  ever 
heard  of  was  in  a  little  Italian  village.  One  of  the 
natives  came  to  America  and  made  a  lot  of  money. 
He  outlived  all  his  relatives.  So  when  he  died  he 
left  all  his  money  to  his  hometown.  Well  the 
mayor  and  the  priest  and  a  lot  of  their  other  wise 
men  got  together  and  tried  to  figure  out  what  to 
do  with  this  inheritance.  In  the  end  they  decided 
just  to  divide  it  up  and  distribute  it  equally  to 
everyone  in  the  village.  It  came  to  about  six  or 
seven  hundred  dollars  apiece.  That  was  twenty 
years  ago,  or  more.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Europe 
I  made  a  special  trip  to  that  village  to  find  out 
what  happened  afterward.  I  talked  to  the  priest 
and  the  mayor  and  a  lot  of  local  people.  They  used 
that  money  to  open  up  little  shops,  or  to  move 
north  to  Milan  or  Bologna — to  get  away  from 
southern  Italy,  which  makes  Appalachia  look  like 
the  Gold  Coast.  Their  lives  were  changed  by  the 
simple  fact  that  they  stopped  being  poor. 

Now  I'm  not  suggesting  that  the  American  poor 
sit  around  waiting  for  somebody  like  that  Italian 
Santa  Clans.  Things  don't  happen  that  way  very 
often  in  real  life.  The  only  way  the  poor  are  going 
to  get  what  they  need  is  through  strong,  militant 
organizations  of  their  own. 

This  kind  of  organization  can  be  built  only  if 
people  are  working  together  for  real,  attainable 
objectives.  For  instance,  in  Woodlawn,  when  we 
organized  our  first  school  boycotts  three  years 
ago,  they  were  for  very  concrete  objectives — 
for  toilet  paper  in  the  schools,  for  better  books 
and  so  forth.  Basically  people  aren't  concerned 
with  abstract  ideals.  Sure  Negro  parents  are  for 
a  desegregated  school  system  but,  damn  it,  what 
they  primarily  want  is  to  have  a  better-quality 
school  right  now,  whether  it  is  around  the  corner, 
whether  it  is  segregated  or  not.  Now  it's  true 
that  they  are  also  very  much  opposed  to  segre- 
gation in  any  form.  But  this  is  a  more  remote 
objective,  which  is  probably  not  going  to  be 
achieved  during  the  school  lifetime  of  their 
children,  who  may  be  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade. 
They'll  lend  moral  support  to  the  idea  of  desegre- 
gation. But  the  issue  that  will  bring  them  out 
into  meetings  and  into  vigorous  action,  is  to  have 
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something  done  about  the 
schools  which  their  children 
go  to  right  now.  Of  course, 
this  kind  of  approach  pre- 
sents a  danger.  One  can 
unwittingly  fall  into  the 
trap  of  separate-but-equal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  today, 
many  white  communities 
would  be  glad  to  make 
Negro  schools  more  than 
equal — of  better  quality 
than  their  own — if  only  the 
Negroes  would  stay  in  their 
own  communities  and  stop 
this  constant  pressure.  This 
struggle  has  to  be  fought 
on  two  fronts  at  once. 


A     mass     organization  ' 
must    be   built    on    many       "Take  me  to  City  Hall! 
different    issues — housing, 

jobs,  schools,  consumer  prices,  representation 
and  power  at  the  decision-making  centers,  health, 
crime  and  every  other  aspect  of  life  that  affects 
the  welfare  and  future  of  the  local  people  and 
their  children. 

When  there  are  many  different  objectives  there 
is  constant  daily  activity  and  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  action  and  victory.  People  begin  trading  for 
each  other's  support,  and  alliances  are  formed 
between  groups.  One  says  to  the  other,  "My 
number-one  interest  is  desegregation  of  the 
schools,  and  your  number-one  interest  is  getting 
rid  of  the  dope  pushers,  and  you  over  there,  your 
number-one  interest  is  that  you're  sick  and  tired 
of  being  bulldozed  out  of  neighborhood  after 
neighborhood  on  this  urban  renewal  which 
doesn't  benefit  you.  Well,  I  need  your  help  to 
desegregate  the  schools,  and  you  need  my  help 
to  get  rid  of  the  dope  pushers,  and  to  make  urban 
renewal  a  decent  program  for  the  poor  as  we'll  as 
the  others.  So,  let's  make  a  deal.  I'll  support  each 
one  of  you,  and  you  support  me."  This  is  the  stuff 
of  which  organization  is  made. 

£k.  big  problem  of  the  civil-rights  movement  is 
that  it  has  been  built  on  just  one  issue,  so  it  has 
enlisted  only  people  to  whom  civil  rights  is  the 
paramount  value.  This  is  why  there  have  been 
periods  of  inactivity  and  times  when  the  leaders 
became  the  captives  of  the  issue  and  its  tactics 
rather  than  the  masters  of  power  strategy  on  a 
broad  front.  Civil-rights  groups  have  repeatedly 
found  themselves  compelled  to  demonstrate,  not 
so  much  because  a  particular  situation  demanded 
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action  but  because  action,  any  action,  was  es- 
sential to  keep  the  organizations  alive.  Now 
voting  rights  is  a  big  thing  in  Mississippi  and 
an  organization  could  stay  alive  on  it.  Rut 
CORE,  for  instance,  was  just  a  minor  stockholder 
in  Mississippi,  and  that's  the  reason  CORE  was 
demonstrating  up  North  last  summer.  They  had 
to.  Rut  you  cannot  build  a  movement  on  just  one 
issue. 

It  requires  a  certain  degree  of  sophistication 
in  terms  of  tactics  to  organize  a  community  and 
some  of  the  younger  civil-rights  leaders  don't 
have  it.  It's  like  putting  kids  into  a  lion's  cage. 
They  know  about  as  much  as  a  social  worker 
who's  taken  a  couple  of  courses  in  what  they  call 
CO  or  Community  Org.  Every  time  I  hear  that 
phrase  it  evokes  a  huge  Freudian  fantasy. 

The  problem  with  those  kids  is  that  they  al- 
ways want  the  third  act — the  resolution,  the  big 
drama.  They  want  to  skip  the  first  act.  the  second 
act.  the  tediousness,  the  listening.  Actually  you 
do  more  organizing  with  your  ears  than  with 
your  tongue. 

Any  social  surgery  requires  the  scalpel  of  a 
strong,  disciplined,  vital  organization,  which  will 
maintain  its  form  and  force  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

The  Achilles'  Heel  of  the  civil-rights  move- 
ment is  the  fact  that  it  has  not  developed  into  a 
stable,  disciplined,  mass-based  power  organi- 
zation. This  needs  to  be  said  out  loud.  Many  of 
the  significant  victories  that  have  been  won  in 
civil  rights  were  not  the  result  of  mass  power 
strategy.  They  were  caused  by  the  impact  of 
world  political  pressures,  the  incredibly  stupid 
blunders  of  the  status  quo  in  the  South  and  else- 
where and  the  supporting  climate  created  partic- 
ularly by  the  churches.  Without  the  ministers, 
priests,  rabbis,  and  nuns  I  wonder  who  would 
have  been  in  the  Selma  march.  The  tragedy  is 
that  the  gains  that  have  been  made  have  given 
many  civil-rights  spokesmen  the  illusion  that 
they  have  the  kind  of  organization  and  power  they 
need.  Self-deception  like  this  is  easy  to  under- 


Far  from  the  scene  of  conflict 


stand.  Rut  the  truth  is  that  the  civil-rights 
organizations  today  are  minuscule  in  actual  size 
and  power.  Periodic  mass  euphoria  around  a 
charismatic  leader  is  not  an  organization.  It's 
just  the  initial  stages  of  agitation. 

Relatedly  many  civil-rights  leaders  have  been 
rudely  awakened  to  this  situation.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  they  have  the  skill,  sensitivity,  h 
and  above  all  the  infinite  patience  they  will  need. 

I  think  the  civil-rights  people  are  moving  faster 
and  deeper  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  even 
though  it  doesn't  seem  that  way.  The  segregated 
practices  in  the  South  are  a  kind  of  public  butch- 
ery. It's  visible.  There's  bleeding  all  over  the 
place.  Up  here  we  use  a  stiletto,  it's  internal 
bleeding,  it's  not  visible,  but  it's  just  as  deadly. 
Here,  however,  we  have  courts,  we  can  operate 
within  the  law.  Down  South,  Dr.  King  is  using 
the  only  possible  tactic.  In  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama the  law  is  a  mockery;  it's  the  closest  thing 
to  what  it  was  under  the  Nazis.  When  you  can 
commit  murder  with  impunity,  and  you  can't 
get  a  conviction,  there's  no  law. 

In  the  North  you  need  more  sophisticated  tac- 
tics. Take  a  thing  like  the  Christmas  boycott  of 
department  stores  they  tried  last  year.  Now  the 
public  today  has  developed  a  degree  of  immunity 
to  picket  lines — they  make  you  a  little  uncomfort- 
able but  that's  about  all.  So  instead  of  picketing 
all  the  stores,  they  should  have  chosen  just  one. 
Now,  say  you're  out  shopping.  You  look  at  the 
picket  line  and  don't  even  consciously  think  about 
it.  Rut  it's  so  much  easier  to  cross  the  street 
where  there's  another  store,  with  the  same  mer- 
chandise, the  same  prices,  and  no  picket  line.  So 
you  go  across  the  street.  What  compels  the  first 
store  to  come  to  terms  is  not  the  picket  line,  but 
the  increasing  volume  of  business  of  its  com- 
petitor. Competition  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

This  winter  I  attended  an  Aspen  seminar, 
where  one  guy  from  IRM  was  talking  about 
automation.  All  I  could  think  of  as  I  was  listening 
to  him  was :  These  computers  are  going  to  put  our 
society  in  a  beautiful,  vulnerable  spot.  Just  equip 
all  the  people  in  a  community  with  little  punchers 
that  make  the  same  mark  that  Con  Edison's  bills 
have  on  them.  Then  you  can  say  either  you  deseg- 
regate or  we  punch  a  hole  in  your  cards.  Those 
things  are  up  for  grabs,  the  more  mechanized  a 
society  becomes. 

I  want  to  get  one  thing  very  clear.  I  do  not  do 
what  a  lot  of  liberals  and  a  lot  of  civil-rights 
crusaders  do.  I  do  not  in  any  way  glorify  the 
poor.  I  do  not  think  that  people  are  specially  just 
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or  charitable  or  noble  because  they're  unemployed 
and  live  in  crummy  housing  and  see  their  kids 
without  any  kind  of  future  and  feel  the  weight 
of  every  indignity  that  society  can  throw  at  them, 
sophisticatedly  or  nakedly.  Too  often  I've  seen 
the  have-nots  turn  into  haves  and  become  just 
as  crummy  as  the  haves  they  used  to  envy.  Some 
of  the  fruit  ranchers  in  California  steam  around 
in  Cadillacs  and  treat  the  Mexican-American  field 
hands  like  vermin.  Know  who  those  bastards  are? 
They're  the  characters  who  rode  West  in  Stein- 
beck's trucks,  in  The  Crapes  of  Wrath. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  even  though  I  sound 
antiliberal  I'm  really  not.  The  trouble  with  my 
liberal  friends— and  I  have  a  lot  of  them— is  that 
their  moral  indignation  and  sense  of  commitment 
vary  inversely  with  their  distance  from  the  scene 
of  conflict.  It's  like  poker.  You'll  never  find  them 
staying  till  the  deal's  called;  they'll  drop  out  after 
the  second  card. 

But  I  don't  mean  to  minimize  their  function. 
I  really  don't.  I  think  the  agitation  of  the  white 
liberals  through  the  years  prepared  the  climate 
for  the  reformation  which  you  have  to  have  be- 
fore you  can  have  a  revolution.  You  understand  I 
don't  consider  revolution  a  nasty  bloody  word* 
To  me  evolution  is  a  chronological  term  for  a 
time-span  in  which  general  changes  have  oc- 
curred. But  the  changes  were  caused  by  a  series 
of  revolutions.  There  is  no  evolution  without 
revolutions.  And  there  are  no  revolutions  with- 
out conflict.  And  this  is  the  line  which  separates 
liberals  from  radicals.  A  liberal  is  a  guy  who 
walks  out  of  the  room  when  a  discussion  turns 
into  a  fight.  Of  course  I  have  to  admit  a  lot  of 
radicals  are  ex-liberals. 

I  can  sit  down  and  talk  with  sophisticated 
leaders  in  business,  religion,  politics,  and  labor 
without  any  trouble.  But  I  have  an  enormous 

*  Mr.  Alinsky's  next  book  will  be  Rules  for  Revo- 
lution, to  be  published  by  Random  House  in  1966. 


problem  communicating  with  the  academic  liberals 
 particularly  the  social  scientists.  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  the  sociologists  who  have  creative, 
seminal  minds  like  Riesman  or  Robert  Ezra  Park. 
I'm  talking  about  the  ones  who  are  just  sort  of 
electronic  breathing  accessories  to  computers. 
They  suffer  from  verbal  diarrhea  and  mental 
constipation— I  don't  know  any  other  way  to 
describe  it  politely. 

The  trouble  with  most  academicians  is  that  if 
you're  not  down  in  the  arena  you  make  grave 
errors  of  judgment.  So  many  tactics  on  the  scene 
of  action  aren't  planned  or  engineered.  Often 
they're  irrational.  They  just  happen.  I  train  our 
people  to  be  comfortable  and  rational  in  dealing 
with  irrational  circumstances.  I  tell  them.  "You 
never  have  the  best  course  of  action.  You  always 
have  to  pick  the  least  bad." 

This  is  a  strange  new  world  to  the  academician. 
He  is  used  to  talking  about  dualism  and  singu- 
larism  and  the  ethics  of  ends  and  means.  Actu- 
ally there's  no  issue  on  which  there  has  been  less 
reflective  thinking  than  this  business  of  means 
and  ends.  The  real  question  has  never  been :  Does 
the  end  justify  the  means?  The  real  question  is  and 
always  has  been:  Does  this  particular  end  justify 
these  particular  means?  For  instance.  I'm  not 
justified  in  getting  into  a  car  and  violating  the 
traffic  laws  and  maybe  killing  someone  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  a  guy  downtown  on  whom  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  riding,  maybe  my 
own  economic  survival.  But  if  somebody  next  to 
me  has  a  coronary,  then  I  am  justified  in  rolling 
at  eighty  miles  an  hour  to  a  hospital.  And  if  a  cop 
stops  me  and  I  tell  him  what's  what,  he  is  going 
to  get  in  front  of  the  car  with  his  motorcycle  and 
turn  on  his  siren  and  help  me  get  there. 

Mark  Twain  once  said  that  an  ethical  man  was 
a  Christian  holding  four  aces.  If  you've  got  that 
you  can  afford  to  be  ethical.  The  ethics  of  means 
involves  a  lot  of  things,  such  as  who  is  the  judge, 
the  times,  and  whether  you're  winning  or  losing. 
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Ethical  man 


Let's  take  the  bomb.  Let's  go 
back  to  December  10,  1941,  three 
clays  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when 
we  were  completely  disarmed,  we 
had  no  Navy,  we  were  worried 
about  an  invasion  and  bombing 
on  the  West  Coast.  Suppose  FDR 
had  gone  on  the  air  to  say,  "We 
have  just  developed  a  nuclear 
.   ,  weapon  and  we  propose  to  use  it 

WU/  on  Japan.  Truth  and  justice  will 

""^  triumph."  The  people  would  have 

cheered.  There  wouldn't  have 
been  any  ethical  arguments.  But 
by  1945,  it  was  all  over  but  the 
shouting.  It  was  just  a  question  of  do  we  kill 
them  this  way  or  that  way.  We  were  holding  four 
aces,  we  were  holding  twenty  aces.  We  hadn't 
even  started  moving  our  troops  and  Air  Force 
over  from  the  Atlantic  theater  yet,  because  we 
didn't  have  to.  Then  the  bomb  became  an  ethical 
question. 

The  position  you're  holding  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
ethics.  I  remember  one  time  I  was  standing  in 
front  of  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  And  the 
inscription  is  about  a  great  hero  of  the  Empire, 
Major  Andre.  So  I  think,  "For  godsake,  that  guy 
was  a  rotten  spy  son  of  a  bitch."  Suddenly  I 
realized:  I'm  in  England.  He  may  have  been  this 
to  me,  but  in  England  he  was  a  great  hero.  This 
is  not  a  simple  deal. 

I've  never  treated  anyone  with  reverence.  And 
that  goes  for  top  business  magnates  and  top  fig- 
ures in  the  church.  Some  people  call  my  irrever- 
ence rudeness  and  they  think  it's  a  deliberate 
technique.  This  isn't  so.  I  believe  irreverence 
should  be  part  of  the  democratic  faith  because  in 
a  free  society  everyone  should  be  questioning  and 
challenging.  If  I  had  to  put  up  a  religious  symbol 
the  way  some  people  have  crucifixes,  or  stars  of 
David,  my  symbol  would  be  the  question  mark. 
A  question  mark  is  a  plowshare  turned  upside 
down.  It  plows  your  mind  so  that  thoughts  and 
ideas  grow. 

So-called  power  institutions  get  away  with  a 
lot  because  they're  not  challenged.  You  see,  power 
is  not  just  what  the  status  quo  has,  it  is  more  in 
what  we  may  think  it  has.  It  may  have  ten  soldiers 
but  if  we  think  it  has  a  thousand  soldiers,  then  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  status  quo  has  a  thou- 
sand soldiers.  Rarely  do  they  have  the  power  we 
think  they  have  and  it's  amazing  what  happens 
when  you  just  suddenly  stand  up  and  say,  "Who  do 
you  think  you  are?"  I  had  a  showdown  on  this 
once  in  Los  Angeles  with  Cardinal  Mclntyre. 

This  was  in  '49  or  '50  and  an  organization 


that  I'd  worked  with — Mexican-Americans — had 
elected  a  city  councilman  who  refused  to  take  the 
loyalty  oath.  Mclntyre  was  newly  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  then,  and  he  indicated  ominous  times  for 
anybody  who  opposed  the  loyalty  oath.  I  went  in 
to  see  him.  In  substance  I  said,  "Look,  I've  been 
around  a  long  time,  and  I'm  not  one  of  these 
liberals  who  sees  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  big, 
powerful,  monolithic  operation.  I  know  what  you 
can  do  and  I  know  what  you  can't  do.  If  you  want 
to  go  to  the  mat  on  this,  okay,  let's  go.  We'll  be 
glad  to  take  you  on." 

The  upshot  was  that  Mclntyre  backed  off  com- 
pletely. 


Oometimes  I'm  asked  about  the  danger  of  a 
demagogue — a  dictator,  a  Huey  Long — taking 
over  one  of  our  organizations.  Isn't  this  a  big 
risk?  Actually  it  isn't.  It's  never  happened  in  all 
our  experience — going  back  twenty-five  years. 
There  are  several  reasons.  For  one  thing  a  dem- 
agogue can  only  flourish  in  a  vacuum — like  Hitler. 
But  when  people  are  actively  involved  in  an 
organization  that  is  moving,  that  gives  them 
hope  for  the  future,  a  Hitler  has  no  chance.  Then 
too.  when  there  is  really  wide  participation,  there 
is  a  lot  of  jealousy  about  status,  everyone  is 
watching  everyone  else,  it's  hard  for  anyone  to 
push  out  in  front — he'd  be  pulled  back  by  the 
others.  We  used  to  be  quite  concerned  about  the 
danger  of  a  demagogue  but  we  don't  worry  about 
it  anymore. 

What  I  do  worry  about  these  days  is  the  Radi- 
cal Right — specifically  the  John  Birch  Society. 
I've  gotten  into  some  situations  where  these 
people  have  really  let  their  hair  down  and  they 
are  as  viciously  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Negro  as 
the  Nazis.  One  of  their  top  organizers  on  the 
West  Coast  told  me  the  only  thing  wrong  with 
Hitler  was  that  he  let  some  of  the  Jews  get  away. 

Now  let's  not  underestimate  this  operation.  It's 
growing.  In  a  way  this  is  a  consequence  of  the 
bomb.  But  the  problem  isn't  what  the  liberals  are 
talking  about  or  what  the  peace-movement  people 
are  talking  about.  I'm  not  really  worried  that 
somebody  will  push  a  button  tomorrow.  What 
we're  up  against  is  this: 

Very  few  people,  relatively  speaking,  grow  up 
— mature.  They  live  in  the  kind  of  world  they 
would  like  it  to  be  rather  than  the  world  as  it  is. 
Now  the  chief  difference  between  these  two 
worlds  is  that  in  the  one  we  would  like  it  to  be 
problems  get  solved.  The  Prince  and  Princess  get 
married  and  live  happily  ever  after.  But  the  real 
world  isn't  like  this.  Every  time  you  resolve  a 


problem,  you  create  others  in  the  process  of 
resolution.  Even  in  the  most  successful  individual 
psychotherapy,  the  analyst  doesn't  remove  your 
problems;  you  learn  how  to  live  with  them,  how  to 
handle  them. 

Now  ever  since  the  world  began,  war  has  pro- 
vided people  with  the  illusion  of  solving  problems. 
Of  course  six  or  eight  months  afterward  someone 
will  say,  "For  God's  sake,  I  thought  we  fought  a 
war  to  settle  that  one."  But  while  the  war  was 
happening  there  always  seemed  to  be  a  winner 
and  a  loser. 

The  one  big  thing  the  bomb  has  done  is  to 
take  away  war  as  a  solution.  And  it's  hard  for 
people  who  are  not  very  mature  to  accept  the  kind 
of  world  where  problems  no  longer  get  solved. 
That's  what  the  Goldwater  business  was  about. 
People  can't  stand  this  kind  of  world. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves  because  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  last  election.  They  couldn't  have 
gotten  themselves  a  more  inept  jerk  than  Gold- 
water  as  the  candidate.  But  imagine  if  they'd  had 
somebody  with  some  finesse,  with  some  ability, 
who  didn't  provide  Johnson  with  a  lot  of  issues 
(defoliation,  dropping  the  bomb,  and  all  the  rest 
of  that  stuff),  saying  one  thing  and  then  denying 
it. 

This  ever-deepening  frustration  provides  a 
huge  tinderbox  for  the  Radical  Right.  I  think  this 
mood  is  what  causes  incidents  like  the  thirty — or 
more — New  Yorkers  who  didn't  bother  to  call  the 
police  while  a  girl  was  murdered  within  earshot. 
We  had  a  situation  like  that  in  Los  Angeles,  too. 
This  is  withdrawal — the  world's  gotten  to  be  too 
damn  much ;  we  don't  know  what  the  hell  to  do 
with  it.  So  what  do  you  do?  You've  got  all  these 
escape  mechanisms,  you've  got  a  twenty-two-inch 
cell  in  a  TV  set  to  crawl  into.  But  even  there 
you're  hit  by  the  difference  between  the  world 
as  you'd  like  it  to  be  and  as  it  is.  All  evening  on 
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TV  you  can  watch  plays  where  all  the  good  guys 
win  and  the  bad  guys  get  killed.  Then  you  come 
to  the  ten  o'clock  newscast  and  you're  punched 
right  into  the  real  world  where  the  good  guys  get 
killed. 

We've  got  a  little  house  near  Carmel,  which  is 
really  a  Brigadoon  fantasy  place  where  people 
go  to  get  away  from  everything.  Well,  for  years 
radio  station  KRML  gave  Carmel  a  special  morn- 
ing news  report  called  the  sunshine  news,  only 
the  good  news !  And  boy,  they  had  to  stretch  to 
get  it. 

This  middle-class,  Madison  Avenue  hygienic 
approach  to  life  is  frightening.  We're  in  danger 
of  being  chloroformed  out  of  the  American  way 
of  life  because  we're  afraid  of  controversy.  No- 
body wants  to  be  different.  It's  a  worse  threat 
than  the  bomb.  We'll  do  it  our  way,  with  huge 
sleeping  tablets.  So  we'll  all  die  peacefully  in 
bed.  But  what  the  hell  difference  does  it  make? 
When  you  die,  you  die,  you  know. 

One  thing  we  instill  in  all  our  organizations  is 
that  old  Spanish  Civil  War  slogan :  "Better  to 
die  on  your  feet  than  to  live  on  your  knees." 

Social  scientists  don't  like  to  think  in  these 
terms.  They  would  rather  talk  about  politics  be- 
ing a  matter  of  accommodation ;  a  cooperative 
search  for  the  common  good;  negative  self-in- 
terest versus  public-regarding  ethos:  consensus 
— and  not  this  conflict  business.  This  is  typical 
academic  drivel.  How  do  you  have  consensus  be- 
fore you  have  conflict?  There  has  to  be  a  re- 
arrangement of  power  and  then  you  get  con- 
sensus. 

My  liberal  academic  friends  also  like  to  talk 
about  automation  and  millions  of  school  dropouts 
who  are  unemployable  and  a  contracting  economy 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  international  situ- 
ation, and  so  forth.  Now  I  don't  know  what  the 
consequences  of  all  these  things  will  be  and  no- 
body else  seems  to.  But  I  do  know  one  simple 
thing — regardless  of  what  the  situation  is,  people 
will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  constructive,  any- 
thing in  the  true  democratic  spirit  for  them- 
selves, unless  they  have  the  power  to  cope  with 
the  situation  whatever  it  may  be  and  whenever 
it  occurs.  So  I'm  just  holding  at  that  point.  Just 
build  the  organization  and  cross  each  bridge  as 
we  come  to  it. 

If  man  has  opportunity  and  the  power  to  use 
that  opportunity,  then  I'll  bet  on  him  to  cross 
any  bridge,  no  matter  how  tough  or  seemingly 
hopeless  it  may  look.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've 
already  bet  my  life  on  it. 

Harper's  Magazi>ic,  July  1965 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

A  story  by  Muriel  Spark 


.fast  the  Cathedral,  past  the  "Fighting  Cocks" 
which  will  not  be  open  till  six.  past  the  ire- 
cream  stand,  past  the  mill-race,  past  the  lake 
which  was  once  a  monastic  fish-pond,  they  come. 
June  Flinders  is  her  name.  Bill  Dobson  his.  St. 
Albans  on  the  ancient  site  of  Verulam  is  the 
place.  Arm  in  arm  they  advance  toward  us. 

In  reality,  it  happened  a  year  ago.  I  am  glad  it 
is  in  the  past. 

Miss  Flinders  was  still  a  student  at  a  univer- 
sity in  the  north  of  England.  Mr.  Dobson  was  a 
teacher  of  domestic  science  at  a  technical  college 
in  the  midlands.  They  had  met  at  a  holiday 
course.  Yes.  there  was  a  Mrs.  Dobson  but  she  was 
as  far  from  their  thoughts  as  the  end  of  this  tale 
is  from  yours. 

They  dallied  awhile  by  the  mill-race,  leaning 
over  the  bridge.  A  cow  came  down  and  stepped 
daintily  into  the  water  farther  up  where  the 
river  was  calm.  Silent  and  patient  as  a  tree 
standing  in  its  own  shadow,  she  stood  and  ac- 
cepted the  cool  water  about  her  feet.  Where  the 
stream  broke  up  noisily  at  the  mill-race  a  few 
barefoot  boys  were  playing.  Neither  June  nor 
Hill  were  fond  of  children,  but  they  felt  pleas- 
antly inclined  towards  these  boys.  Because  they 
were  two  together,  illicitly,  and  in  secret,  a 


sentiment  of  indulgence  entered  their  hearts  and 
caused  them  to  buy  five  threepenny  cones  at  the 
kiosk,  and  distribute  them  among  the  children. 

The  boys  took  the  ice-creams  and  deserted  the 
mill-stream  right  away.  Either  they  did  not  want 
to  be  watched  or  they  felt  that  the  cones  were  a 
hint  for  them  to  move  off. 

"Don't  go,  boys,"  said  Bill.  But  that  finished  it. 
They  recognised  the  teacher  in  him.  and  went. 

"It  must  be  funny."  said  June,  "suddenly  in- 
heriting a  fortune." 

He  was  glad  she  had  opened  the  subject.  There 
was  something  he  wanted  to  tell  her. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it."  he  said,  "at  first." 

"I'm  sure,"  said  June. 

"I  showed  Maisie  the  letter.  Maisie  couldn't 
believe  it."  he  said,  "at  first." 

A  look  of  sad  reflection  overcame  June's  face. 
Maisie  was  Bill's  wife  and  June  felt  sad  and 
reflective  whenever  she  was  mentioned.  Moreover, 
this  expression  was  one  to  which  June  was 
adapted  by  nature.  She  wore  her  light  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  and  drawn  back  in  a  bun, 
and  she  had  rather  a  long  white  nose,  and  you 
will  understand  how  the  dolorous  look  fitted  in 
with  the  whole. 

She  pursued  the  subject,  however. 
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"It  will  make  it  easier  when  we  break  the 
news,"  said  June. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  eagerly,  "that's  the  important 
thing  about  the  money.  Maisie  won't  be  depend- 
ent upon  me,  now  or  later." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  June,"  he  said,  "I  have 
left  her  the  lot  in  my  will.  I'm  sure  you  will 
agree,  that's  the  best  thing  in  the  circumstances. 
But  of  course  we  shall  have  enough  to  live  on, 
June.  Only,  I  thought  it  only  right,  June,  to  leave 
her  the  lot  in  my  will.  It  will  make  it  easier  when 
we  break  the  news." 

"The  lot?"  said  June. 

"Yes,"  said  Bill.  "It  will  make  it  easier  for  us, 
you  see." 

"It's  a  great  deal  of  money,"  said  June. 

"The  tax  would  come  off  it,  the  death  duties," 
he  said  pacifically.  "But  we've  got  our  life  ahead 
of  us,  and  who  knows  who  will  die  first?" 

"Don't  let's  talk  about  it."  he  added. 

"Let's  live  and  make  the  most  of  it,"  he  added. 

B  ill  was  forty-two.  To  June,  who  was  eighteen, 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  his  life  ahead  of  him. 
But  then,  she  was  in  love  with  Bill,  surely  that 
was  all  that  mattered.  His  ways  were  almost 
exactly  like  the  ways  of  the  Professor  of  Botany, 
with  this  exception,  that  Bill  had  run  away  with 
her  and  the  Professor  of  Botany  had  not  and 
never  would. 

It  worried  June  that  Bill  had  not  made  a  clean 
break  with  his  wife.  Indeed,  Maisie  knew  nothing 
about  her  husband's  romance,  and  fancied  he  was 
gone  to  give  a  series  of  lectures. 

"I  wish  you  had  made  a  clean  break  with 
Maisie,"  said  June.  "I  always  hate  deception  in 
cases  like  this." 

"Why,"  said  Bill,  "have  you  done  it  before?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  June  swiftly,  "I  just  meant  that 
I  always  hate  deception." 

June  had  not  done  it  before.  This  worried  her. 
They  had  left  their  luggage  in  the  hotel  bedroom. 
Bill  had  signed  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobson"  in  the 
book.  Suppose  he  ceased  to  want  to  live  with  her 
always?  Suppose  he  only  wanted  her  for  one 
thing?  If  he  only  wanted  her  for  that,  it  would 
explain  why  he  had  not  told  Maisie.  It  would  be 
too  late  afterwards.  What  a  muddle ! 

"I  always  hate  deception,"  June  repeated. 

"I  thought  we  should  see  how  we  get  on  to- 
gether before  doing  anything  final,"  Bill  was 
careless  enough  to  say. 

"So  you  are  not  going  to  leave  her  in  any 
case!"  said  June. 

"You  said  it  was  all  over  between  you  in  any 
case,"  said  June. 


"It  is,"  said  Bill.  "It  is." 

"Bill,"  she  said,  "will  you  do  something  for 
me?" 

"Of  course,"  he  said. 

"Just  for  tonight,"  she  said,  "I'd  rather  we 
didn't — I'd  prefer  not  to — I  mean  let's  not — " 

June  sought  round  in  her  mind  for  the  correct 
phrase.  She  was  anxious  to  convey  her  meaning 
without  seeming  either  coarse  or  prim.  With 
relief  she  lit  on  the  words  she  had  read  in  the 
papers. 

"I  would  rather  intimacy  did  not  take  place 
tonight,"  she  said. 

Bill  looked  put  out.  There  were  some  very 
surprising  elements  in  June. 

"Don't  you  want  to  stop  at  the  hotel?"  he  said. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  June  impatiently,  "but  I'd 
rather  we  waited.  Don't  you  see.  It's  a  very  im- 
portant and  big  thing  for  me." 

"Tomorrow  night,  though,"  she  added,  with  a 
searching  look  at  Bill. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Bill,  who  was  still  a 
bit  bewildered.  "If  you  don't  want  to  come  across 
with  it — " 

"I  mean,"  he  said,  checking  himself,  "if  you 
would  rather  wait,  my  dear,  then  naturally  I  will 
respect  your  wishes." 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  warming  to  the  idea,  "I  hope 
that  I  am  man  enough  for  that.  And  I  love  you 
very  dearly,  June." 

June  felt  relieved.  She  would  have  liked  to  go 
on  about  the  final  break  with  Maisie,  but  she 
thought  it  wiser  to  wait. 

"Let's  go  and  see  the  old  Roman  wall,"  she 
suggested. 

She  had  thought  it  wiser  to  wait  before  men- 
tioning Maisie  again.  However,  she  was  only 
eighteen  and  very  excited. 

"I'm  only  eighteen  and  very  excited,  what  with 
it  all,"  she  told  herself. 

In  a  few  seconds  she  was  back  on  the  subject 
of  Maisie. 

"Have  you  made  a  settlement  on  Maisie?"  she 
enquired.  "Because  I  hope  you  will  make  her  a 
small  income.  Have  you  done  that?" 

"Yes."  said  Bill. 

"Sufficient  for  her  needs?"  said  June.  "They 
can't  be  much,  she  hasn't  any  children." 
"Yes,"  said  Bill. 
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June  was  longing  to  ask  "How  much?"  She 
was  thinking  of  the  best  way  to  frame  this  ques- 
tion when  Bill  spoke  again. 

"I  must  remember  to  send  a  fiver  to  my  old 
cousin  Leonard.  He  lives  near  this  place,  in  fact. 
At  Bricket  Wood." 

"Who  is  he?"  said  June.  "Oh,  I  hope  we  shan't 
meet  him." 

"Don't  worry."  Bill  laughed.  "He  wouldn't  rec- 
ognise me.  He's  been  simple  all  his  life.  He 
lives  all  alone,  poor  old  chap." 

"I  daresay  he  gets  the  old-age  pension  now," 
Rill  mused  on.  "Still,  I  must  get  Maisie  to  send 
him  a  fiver,  now  I  can  afford  it." 

"Why  Maisie?"  said  June.  "Can't  you  do  it 
yourself?" 

"I  don't  know  his  address,"  said  Bill.  "Maisie 
knows  it.  She  has  kept  up  with  him.  Out  of 
charity,  you  know." 

"Maisie  has  got  her  better  side,"  Bill  said, 
stopping  in  the  pathway  to  stress  his  point.  "I'll 
say  that  for  her,  darling." 

"Oh,  everyone's  got  their  good  side,"  said  June, 
looking  at  him  anxiously.  "But  she  sounds  a  ter- 
ror otherwise." 

"Yes,"  said  Bill.  "I'm  afraid  she  is  a  terror. 
But  I'm  going  to  buy  my  freedom  now,  at  last." 


"Come  on,"  he  said,  "let's  go  and  look  at  the 
Roman  wall." 

He  took  a  few  paces  forward  and  stopped. 
"Stop,"  he  said. 

About  fifty  yards  ahead,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
path  facing  the  lake,  was  a  bench.  It  was  placed 
on  a  small  raised  bank  under  a  hawthorn.  A  man 
and  a  woman  were  seated  on  the  bench.  Owing 
to  the  bending  sprays  of  hawthorn,  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  their  faces  properly. 

"That  looks  like  Maisie,"  he  said. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  he  said.  "Don't  move,  dear. 
Let's  wait  a  moment." 

"Oh,  no!"  she  said.  "Oh,  Rill!"  she  said,  "I'm 
going  back  to  the  town." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  at  all  certain 
it  is  Maisie.  It  just  looks  a  bit  like  her.  I  can't 
quite  see  the  face.  Rut  I'm  certain  she  never 
comes  here." 

"Maybe  she  has  come  to  see  your  old  cousin," 
said  June.  "Oh,  let  me  get  back,  quick." 

"That's  possible,"  said  Rill.  "It  might  be  old 
Leonard  with  her  there.  Rut  I'm  sure  she  would 
have  told  me  she  was  coming." 

"I'm  going,"  said  June. 

"No.  Wait  here.  Don't  panic,"  said  Rill.  "I'll 
find  out." 


"It  might  all  get  into  the  papers,"  said  June. 
"My  name  and  all." 

"It  won't  get  into  the  papers,"  said  Bill. 

Alas,  however,  it  got  into  the  papers. 

But  I  anticipate.  In  their  present  predicament, 
Bill  kept  his  head. 

"Wait  here,"  he  repeated.  "I'll  skirt  round  that 
wooden  hut  and  get  a  look  at  their  faces.  I'll 
soon  see  if  the  woman  is  Maisie  or  not." 

I  daresay  that  even  if  you  know  the  place  you 
will  not  remember  the  wooden  hut.  It  is  a  modest 
building  situated  on  the  lake  side  of  the  path, 
about  halfway  between  the  mill-race  and  the 
bench  where  the  couple  were  seated.  It  is  a  build- 
ing less  crude  than  it  looks.  Perhaps  it  was  built 
to  look  rustic,  with  its  rough  overlaid  planks. 
It  is  lined  with  brick. 

All  round  this  simple  structure  is  a  narrow 
space  fenced  off  with  wavy  wire.  You  may  enter 
this  enclosure  at  either  end,  accordingly  as  you  are 
a  Gentleman  or  a  Lady.  These  two  ends  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  shaky  fence. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Bill  noticed  this.  In  any  case, 
he  went  in  at  the  right  end,  and  passing  the 
wooden  door  marked  Gentlemen,  began  to  skirt 
round  the  building  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
bench. 

He  could  not  make  out  their  faces.  Keeping 
close  to  the  wooden  walls  he  passed  under  the 
Gentlemen's  windows.  Still  he  could  not  see  the 
couple  on  the  bench.  The  hawthorn  tree  was  still 
in  the  way.  If,  at  first,  he  had  observed  what  the 
building  was,  he  had  by  now  forgotten  it.  He  was 
intent  on  seeing  the  occupants  of  that  bench. 

It  took  him  three  movements  to  climb  over 
the  wire  separating  the  two  ends  of  the  enclo- 
sure. A  second,  and  he  was  under  the  windows  of 
the  Ladies. 

Nearer,  nearer,  he  creeps.  Yes— it  is  Maisie! 
But,  is  it?  No.  She  has  no  hat  on.  Maisie  always 
wears  a  hat.  It  is  not  Maisie.  But  look— she  is 
holding  her  hat!  Yes,  and  isn't  that  old  Leonard 
there  beside  her,  with  his  mouth  wide  open? 

To  make  quite  certain.  Bill  started  to  heave 
himself  up  onto  the  sagging  wire.  He  gripped 
the  ledge  of  one  of  the  Ladies'  windows;  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  ledge  of  another  Ladies' 
window.  Thus  poised,  he  turned  and  got  a  clear 
view  of  the  bench.  It  icas  Maisie!  It  occurred  to 
him  how  like  June  she  looked;  older  of  course. 
Yes,  and  that  was  Leonard  sitting  all  slack  and 
silly  beside  her! 

Thus  poised,  he  surveyed  them,  calculating  his 
retreat  with  June.  They  had  better  leave  the 
town.  No  one  would  see  them.  Thus  poised,  he 
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signalled  to  June;  and  thus  it  was  that  they 
caught  him. 

Advance  warning  of  the  ensuing  disturbance 
came  with  a  fanfare  of  outraged  shrieks  from 
inside  the  building.  There  was  a  splash  followed 
by  a  child's  loud  yell. 

"Hold  him!"  said  a  thin  wiry  woman,  rushing 
out  of  the  Ladies,  "the  dirty  Peeping  Tom,  the 
swine !" 

She  got  hold  of  Bill's  feet,  and  with  the  aid 
of  two  passing  girls  who  laid  down  their  bicy- 
cles for  the  purpose,  floored  him. 

June  turned  and  started  to  run  for  it. 

"Wait  here,  you!"  shouted  the  wiry  woman. 
"Stop  her,  someone.  She's  a  witness." 

A  middle-aged  couple  caught  at  June,  who  did 

not  resist. 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  she  said. 
"I  saw  nothing,"  she  said. 

"Didn't  you?"  said  the  thin  woman.  "Well, 
/  did." 

"So  did  I,"  said  one  of  the  girls.  "He  was 
peeping  into  the  Ladies.  Broad  daylight,  too." 

"Low!"  said  the  middle-aged  man.  "I  call  it 
low.  You  hold  him  down  while  I  get  a  policeman." 

Three  more  women  had  emerged  from  the  La- 
dies, a-tremble  with  the  fuss.  One  woman  held  a 
little  girl  under  her  arm,  and  with  her  other  arm 
she  wielded  her  handbag,  landing  it  on  Bill's 
upturned  face. 

"Let  me  get  up,"  cried  Bill,  "I  can  explain!" 

"Yes,  you  sneaky  peeper."  said  the  mother  of 
the  wailing  child.  "You'll  explain  all  right.  You 
wait  till  my  hubby  hears  of  this." 

"Ask  my  friend  there,"  gasped  Bill,  pointing 
to  June. 

"Your  friend!"  said  a  pretty  young  girl  in 
riding  clothes  who  had  been  inside  the  Ladies. 
"If  she's  your  friend,  she's  for  it  too.  Part  of  the 
game,  she  is,  I'll  bet." 

"With  a  face  like  hers,"  added  the  girl  incon- 

sequently. 

"I  didn't  see  anything,"  said  June  helplessly. 
Bill  managed  to  lean  up  on  his  elbows.  The 
thin  woman  was  sitting  firmly  on  his  legs.  His 
feet  were  being  secured  by  the  child's  mother. 

As  Bill  saw  the  policeman  approach,  so  also 
did  he  see  Maisie  arise  from  the  bench.  Curious 
about  the  little  crowd  which  had  gathered.  Maisie 
ambled  in  her  familiar  casual  way,  over  to  where 
he  was  lying.  Behind  her  shuffled  Leonard,  shak- 
ing his  head  a  little. 

Suddenly,  Maisie's  nonchalant  stride  ceased, 
as  if  brakes  had  been  jammed  on  inside  her. 
"Bill!"  she  said. 

"This,"  she  informed  the  crowd  haughtily,  "is 


my  husband.  Is  he  ill?  Make  way  for  me  if  you 
please." 

"Oh,  is  he?"  said  the  wiry  woman.  "Well,  he's 
been  up  to  his  tricks,  the  back-door  squinter." 

June  made  one  more  attempt  to  retreat. 

"You  stop  right  there,"  said  the  girl  in  riding 
clothes. 

The  policeman  arrived.  "Stand  up,"  he  said  to 
Bill. 

It  was  a  very  distressing  case.  The  mother  of 
the  small  girl  was  the  chief  witness  for  the  Pros- 
ecution. 

"I  was  out  for  a  walk  with  my  little  girl,"  she 
said  in  the  witness-box,  "and  she  wanted  to  go. 
I  was  holding  her  out  when  suddenly  I  saw  the 
face  of  the  accused  at  the  window." 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  added,  "that  the  shock  was 
too  much  for  me.  I  let  go  of  Betty  and  poor 
little  thing,  she  went  right  in." 

"Was  the  child  hurt?"  enquired  the  magis- 
trate. 

"Well,  there's  nothing  to  actually  see,"  said 
the  mother.  "But  it  can't  be  good  for  a  child,  a 
thing  like  that." 

If  it  had  been  left  to  the  other  witnesses,  the 
Prosecution  might  perhaps  have  lost  the  case. 

The  girl  in  riding  clothes  let  them  down  by 
saying  she  had  only  gone  in  to  tidy  up  when  she 
saw  Bill  at  the  window. 


The  thin  woman  had  only  been  putting  her 
stockings  straight  when  she  saw  Bill  at  the  win- 
dow. 

No  one  would  say  what  they  were  really  doing 
when  they  saw  Bill  at  the  window.  Not  that  it 
made  much  difference.  Peeping  is  peeping,  no 
matter  what  you  see.  Still,  they  were  glad  of  the 
mother  of  Betty  to  make  a  clear  case  of  it. 

The  magistrate  spoke  severely  to  Maisie,  being 
under  the  impression  that  she  was  June.  This 
was  not  surprising,  because  with  her  fair  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  and  pulled  back  into  a  bun, 
Maisie  looked  remarkably  like  her  rival,  as  do  so 
many  women  whose  men  cannot  really  escape 
from  them,  but  seek  the  same  person  in  other 
arms. 

When  the  magistrate  was  put  right  as  to  the 
mistaken  identity,  he  spoke  severely  to  June. 

"You  come  to  this  town  with  another  woman's 
husband  and  condone  his  offence,"  he  said. 

"You  even  attempted  to  impersonate,"  he 
added,  "this  good,  this  honest  woman." 

Bill  was  fined  £10  with  an  option  of  three 
weeks. 

June  emigrated  to  Australia  to  forget.  Maisie 
went  to  the  hairdresser  without  telling  a  soul, 
and  had  her  hair  style  changed  in  favour  of 
something  softer.  Bill  went  to  his  lawyer  with- 
out telling  a  soul  and  had  his  will  changed  in 
favour  of  his  simple  cousin  Leonard. 
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History 
by  the  Ounce 

by  Barbara  W.  Tuchman 


The  author  of  "The  Guns  of  August" 
gives  some  clues  on  the  writing  of  his- 
tory— an  art  combining  the  fascination 
of  a  treasure  hunt  with  the  hazards  of 
a  minefield. 

A  t  a  party  given  for  its  reopening  last  year, 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  served 
champagne  to  five  thousand  guests.  An  alert  re- 
porter for  the  Times,  Charlotte  Curtis,  noted  that 
there  were  eighty  cases  which,  she  informed  her 
readers,  amounted  to  960  bottles  or  7,080  three- 
ounce  drinks.  Somehow  through  this  detail  the 
Museum's  party  at  once  becomes  alive;  a  fashion- 
able New  York  occasion.  One  sees  the  crush,  the 
women  eyeing  each  other's  clothes,  the  exchange 
of  greetings,  and  feels  the  gratifying  sense  of 
elegance  and  importance  imparted  by  champagne 
— even  if,  at  one  and  a  half  drinks  per  person, 
it  was  not  on  an  exactly  riotous  scale.  All  this  is 
conveyed  by  Miss  Curtis'  detail.  It  is.  I  think,  the 
way  history  as  well  as  journalism  should  be 
written.  It  is  what  Pooh-Bah,  in  The  Mikado, 
meant  when,  telling  how  the  victim's  head  stood 
on  its  neck  and  bowed  three  times  to  him  at  the 
execution  of  Nanki-poo,  he  added  that  this  was 
"corroborative  detail  intended  to  give  artistic 


verisimilitude  to  an  otherwise  bald  and  uncon- 
vincing narrative."  Not  that  Miss  Curtis'  narra- 
tive was  either  bald  or  unconvincing;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  precise,  factual,  and  a  model  in 
every  way.  But  what  made  it  excel,  made  it  vivid 
and  memorable,  was  her  use  of  corroborative 
detail. 

Pooh-Bah's  statement  of  the  case  establishes 
him  in  my  estimate  as  a  major  historian  or,  at 
least,  as  the  formulator  of  a  major  principle  of 
historiography.  True,  he  invented  his  corrobora- 
tive detail,  which  is  cheating  if  you  are  a  historian 
and  fiction  if  you  are  not;  nevertheless  what 
counts  is  his  recognition  of  its  importance.  He 
knew  that  it  supplies  verisimilitude,  that  without 
it  a  narrative  is  bald  and  unconvincing.  Neither 
he  nor  I,  of  course,  discovered  the  principle;  his- 
torians have  for  long  made  use  of  it  beginning 
with  Thucydides,  who  insisted  on  details  of  to- 
pography, "the  appearance  of  cities  and  localities, 
the  description  of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  peculiar 
features  of  seas  and  countries  and  their  relative 
distances."  I  know  exactly  what  he  means  by  that 
reference  to  relative  distances;  it  was  the  need 
to  acquire  a  feel  of  them  that  led  me  to  drive 
through  Belgium  and  northern  France  before  at- 
tempting to  write  about  battles  that  took  place 
there. 

Corroborative  detail  is  the  great  corrective. 
Without  it  historical  narrative  and  interpretation, 
both,  may  slip  easily  into  the  invalid.  It  is  a 
disciplinarian.  It  forces  the  historian  who  uses 
and  respects  it  to  cleave  to  the  truth,  or  as  much 
as  he  can  find  out  of  the  truth.  It  keeps  him  from 
soaring  off  the  ground  into  theories  of  his  own 
invention.  On  those  Toynbeean  heights  the  air  is 
stimulating  and  the  view  is  vast  but  people  and 
houses  down  below  are  too  small  to  be  seen.  How- 
ever persuaded  the  historian  may  be  of  the 
validity  of  the  theories  he  conceives,  if  they  are 
not  supported  and  illustrated  by  corroborative 
detail  they  are  of  no  more  value  as  history  than 
Pooh-Bah's  report  of  the  imagined  execution. 

It  is  wiser,  I  believe,  to  arrive  at  theory  by 
way  of  the  evidence  rather  than  the  other  way 
around,  like  Hegel  and  all  the  later  Hegels;  it 
saves  one  from  being  waylaid  by  that  masked 
highwayman,  the  categorical  imperative.  It  is 
more  rewarding,  in  any  case,  to  assemble  the 
facts  first  and,  in  the  process  of  arranging  them 
in  narrative  form,  to  discover  a  theory  or  a 
historical  generalization  emerging  of  its  own 
accord.  This  to  me  is  the  excitement,  the  built-in 
treasure  hunt,  of  writing  history.  In  the  book  I 
am  working  on  now,  which  deals  with  the  twenty- 
year  period  before  1914  (and  the  reader  must 
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forgive  me  if  all  my  examples  are  drawn  from  my 
own  work  but  that,  after  all,  is  the  thing  one 
knows  best),  I  have  been  writing  about  a  moment 
during  the  Dreyfus  Affair  in  France  when  on  the 
day  of  the  reopening  of  Parliament,  everyone  ex- 
pected the  Army  to  attempt  a  coup  d'etat.  English 
observers  predicted  it,  troops  were  brought  into 
the  capital,  the  Royalist  pretender  was  sum- 
moned to  the  frontier,  mobs  hooted  and  rioted 
in  the  streets,  but  when  the  day  had  passed, 
nothing  had  happened;  the  Republic  still  stood. 
Ry  this  time  I  had  assembled  so  much  corrobora- 
tive detail  pointing  to  a  coup  d'etat  that  I  had 
to  explain  why  it  had  not  occurred.  Suddenly  I 
had  to  stop  and  think.  After  a  while  I  found  my- 
self writing,  "The  Right  lacked  that  necessary 
chemical  of  a  coup — a  leader.  It  had  its  small,  if 
loud,  fanatics  but  to  upset  the  established  govern- 
ment in  a  democratic  country  requires  either 
foreign  help  or  the  stuff  of  a  dictator."  That  is 
a  historical  generalization,  I  believe;  a  modest 
one  to  be  sure,  but  my  size.  I  had  arrived  at  it 
out  of  the  necessity  of  the  material  and  felt  im- 
mensely pleased  and  proud.  These  moments  do 
not  occur  every  day;  sometimes  no  more  than  one 
a  chapter,  if  that,  but  when  they  do  they  leave 
one  with  a  lovely  sense  of  achievement. 

I  am  a  disciple  of  the  ounce  because  I  mistrust 
history  in  gallon  jugs  whose  purveyors  are  more 
concerned  with  establishing  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  history  than  with  what  happened.  Is 
it  necessary  to  insist  on  a  purpose?  No  one  asks 
the  novelist  why  he  writes  novels  or  the  poet  what 
is  his  purpose  in  writing  poems.  The  lilies  of  the 
field,  as  I  remember,  were  not  required  to  have 
a  demonstrable  purpose.  Why  cannot  history  be 
studied  and  written  and  read  for  its  own  sake, 
as  the  record  of  human  behavior,  the  most  fascin- 
ating subject  of  all?  Insistence  on  a  purpose 
turns  the  historian  into  a  prophet — and  that  is 
another  profession. 

To  return  to  my  own:  corroborative  detail  will 
not  produce  a  generalization  every  time  but  it 
will  often  reveal  a  historical  truth,  besides  keep- 
ing one  grounded  in  historical  reality.  When  I 
was  investigating  General  Mercier,  the  Minister 
of  War  who  was  responsible  for  the  original 
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condemnation  of  Dreyfus  and  who  in  the  course 
of  the  Affair  became  the  hero  of  the  Right,  I 
discovered  that  at  parties  of  the  haut  monde 
ladies  rose  to  their  feet  when  General  Mercier 
entered  the  room.  That  is  the  kind  of  detail  which 
to  me  is  worth  a  week  of  research.  It  illustrates 
the  society,  the  people,  the  state  of  feeling  at  the 
time  more  vividly  than  anything  I  could  write 
and  in  shorter  space,  too,  which  is  an  additional 
advantage.  It  epitomizes,  it  crystallizes,  it  visu- 
alizes. The  reader  can  see  it;  moreover  it  sticks 
in  his  mind;  it  is  memorable. 

The  same  is  true,  verbally  though  not  visually, 
of  a  statement  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  in 
189G  in  a  speech  on  international  arbitration,  a 
great  issue  of  the  time.  In  this  chapter  I  was 
writing  about  the  founding  tradition  of  the 
United  States  as  an  anti-militarist,  anti-imperial- 
ist nation,  secure  within  its  own  shores,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  wicked  armaments  and 
standing  armies  of  Europe,  setting  an  example 
of  unarmed  strength  and  righteousness.  Looking 
for  material  to  illustrate  the  tradition,  I  found 
in  a  newspaper  report  these  words  of  Eliot,  which 
I  have  not  seen  quoted  by  anyone  else:  "The 
building  of  a  navy,"  he  said,  "and  the  presence 
of  a  large  standing  army  mean  the  abandonment 
of  what  is  characteristically  American.  .  .  .  The 
building  of  a  navy  and  particularly  of  battleships 
is  English  and  French  policy.  It  should  never  be 
ours." 

How  superb  that  is!  Its  assurance,  its  con- 
viction, its  Olympian  authority — what  does  it  not 
reveal  of  the  man,  the  time,  the  idea?  In  those 
words  I  saw  clearly  for  the  first  time  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  American  anti-militarist  tradi- 
tion, of  what  has  been  called  the  American  dream 
— it  was  a  case  of  detail  not  merely  corroborating 
but  revealing  an  aspect  of  history. 

"Bald  and  Unconvincing" 

The  absence  of  corroborative  detail  when  one 
is  looking  for  it  can  be  very  irritating.  Describ- 
ing William  Howard  Taft,  Governor  General  of 
the  Philippines  at  that  time,  I  did  not  want 
merely  to  write  that  he  was  a  very  large,  very 
fat  man,  a  general  statement  which  could  apply 
to  any  oversize  person.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to 
write  specifically  that  he  was  six  foot  so-many 
inches  tall  and  weighed  280  or  290 — or  whatever 
it  was — pounds.  Stated  in  figures  a  weight  be- 
comes visible  and  besides  would  give  more  impact 
to  the  story  about  Taft's  telegram  to  Elihu  Root 
after  an  illness,  saying  that  he  had  been  out 


horseback  riding  and  was  feeling  fine,  to  which 
Root  wired  back,  "How  is  the  horse  feeling?" 
Nowhere,  however,  in  Taft's  biography,  a  large 
two-volume  work  by  Henry  Pringle,  who  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
could  I  find  any  statement  of  Taft's  weight.  It 
may  appear  that  I  am  making  a  fuss  here  over 
nothing  but  the  point  is  that  a  weight  of  over 
300  pounds  (a  figure  that  I  found  eventually 
in  a  magazine  article  after  a  prolonged  hunt)  is 
surely  a  major  factor  in  a  man's  life,  affecting 
his  character,  prospects,  health,  career,  and  per- 
sonal relations.  It  is  a  fact  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  reader  has  a  right  to  know. 

Failing  to  know  such  details,  one  can  be  led 
astray.  In  1890  Congress  authorized  the  building 
of  the  first  three  American  battleships,  and,  two 
years  later,  a  fourth.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  1895, 
this  country  plunged  into  a  major  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain,  known  as  the  Venezuelan  crisis, 
in  which  there  was  much  shaking  of  fists  and 
chauvinist  shrieking  for  war.  Three  years  later 
we  were  at  war  with  Spain.  She  was  no  longer  a 
naval  power  equal  to  Britain,  of  course,  but  still 
not  negligible.  One  would  like  to  know  what 
exactly  was  American  naval  strength  at  the  time 
of  both  these  crises.  How  many,  if  any,  of  the 
battleships  authorized  in  1890  were  actually  at 
sea  five  years  later?  When  the  jingoes  were  howl- 
ing for  war  in  1895,  what  ships  did  we  have  to 
protect  our  coasts,  much  less  to  take  the  offen- 
sive? It  seemed  to  me  this  was  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation worth  knowing. 

To  my  astonishment,  on  looking  for  the  answer 
in  textbooks  on  the  period,  I  could  not  find  it. 
The  historians  of  America's  rise  to  world  power, 
of  the  era  of  expansion,  of  American  foreign 
policy,  or  even  of  the  Navy  have  not  concerned 
themselves  with  what  evidently  seems  to  them 
an  irrelevant  detail.  It  was  hardly  irrelevant  to 
policy  makers  of  the  time  who  bore  the  responsi- 
bility for  decisions  of  peace  or  war.  Text  after 
text  in  American  history  is  published  every  year, 
each  repeating  on  this  question  more  or  less  what 
his  predecessor  has  said  before,  with  no  further 
enlightenment.  To  find  the  facts  I  finally  had  to 
write  to  the  Director  of  Naval  History  at  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington. 

My  point  is  not  how  many  battleships  we  had 
on  hand  in  1895  and  '98  (which  I  now  know)  but 
why  this  hard,  physical  fact  was  missing  from 
the  professional  historians'  treatment.  "Bald  and 
unconvincing,"  said  Pooh-Bah  of  narrative  with- 
out fact,  a  judgment  in  which  I  join. 

When  I  come  across  a  generalization  or  a 
general  statement  in  history   unsupported  by 
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illustration  I  am  instantly  on  guard ;  my  reaction 
is,  "Show  me."  If  a  historian  writes  that  it  was 
raining  heavily  on  the  day  war  was  declared,  that 
is  a  detail  corroborating  a  statement,  let  us  say, 
that  the  day  was  gloomy.  But  if  he  writes  merely 
that  it  was  a  gloomy  day  without  mentioning  the 
rain,  I  want  to  know  what  is  his  evidence;  what 
made  it  gloomy.  Or  if  he  writes,  "The  population 
was  in  a  belligerent  mood,"  or,  "It  was  a  period 
of  great  anxiety,"  he  is  indulging  in  general 
statements  which  carry  no  conviction  to  me  if 
they  are  not  illustrated  by  some  evidence.  I  write 
for  example  that  fashionable  French  society  in 
the  1890s  imitated  the  English  in  manners  and 
habits.  Imagining  myself  to  be  my  own  reader — 
a  complicated  fugue  that  goes  on  all  the  time 
at  my  desk — my  reaction  is  of  course,  "Show 
me."  The  next  sentence  does.  I  write  "Le  Grand 
Steeple  was  held  at  Auteuil,  le  Derby  at  Long- 
champs,  unwanted  members  were  blackbnule  at 
the  Jockey  Club,  Charles  Swann  had  'Mr'  en- 
graved on  his  calling  cards." 

What  the  Kaiser  Gave  His  Wife 

E  ven  if  corroborative  detail  did  not  serve  a 
valid  historical  purpose,  its  use  makes  a  narra- 
tive more  graphic  and  intelligible,  more  pleasura- 
ble to  read,  in  short  more  readable.  It  assists 
communication,  and  communication  is  after  all 
the  major  purpose.  History  written  in  abstract 
terms  communicates  nothing  to  me.  I  cannot 
comprehend  the  abstract  and,  since  a  writer  tends 
to  create  the  reader  in  his  own  image,  I  assume 
my  reader  cannot  comprehend  it  either.  No  doubt 
I  underestimate  him.  Certainly  many  serious 
thinkers  write  in  the  abstract  and  many  people 
read  them  with  interest  and  profit  and  even,  I 
suppose,  pleasure.  I  respect  this  ability  but  I  am 
unable  to  emulate  it. 

My  favorite  visible  detail  in  The  Guns  of 
Ann  list,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  is  the  one 
about  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  who  was  so  tall 
(six  foot  six)  that  when  he  established  head- 
quarters in  a  railroad  car  his  aide  pinned  up  a 
fringe  of  white  paper  over  the  doorway  to  remind 
him  to  duck  his  head.  Why  this  insignificant  item, 
after  several  years'  work  and  cut  of  all  the 
material  crammed  into  a  book  of  450  pages, 
should  be  the  particular  one  to  stick  most  sharply 
in  my  mind  I  cannot  explain,  but  it  is.  I  was  so 
charmed  by  the  white  paper  fringe  that  I  con- 
structed a  whole  paragraph  describing  Russian 
headquarters  at  Baranovici  in  order  to  slip  it  in 
logically. 
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In  another  case  the  process  failed.  I  had  read 
that  the  Kaiser's  birthday  gift  to  his  wife  was 
the  same  every  year:  twelve  hats  selected  by  him- 
self which  she  was  obliged  to  wear.  There  you 
see  the  value  of  corroborative  detail  in  revealing 
personality;  this  one  is  worth  a  whole  book  about 
the  Kaiser— or  even  about  Germany.  It  repre- 
sents, however,  a  minor  tragedy  of  The  duns,  for 
I  never  succeeded  in  working  it  in  at  all.  I  keep 
my  notes  on  cards  and  the  card  about  the  hats 
started  out  with  those  for  the  first  chapter.  Not 
having  been  used,  it  was  moved  forward  to  a 
likely  place  in  Chapter  2,  missed  again,  and 
continued  on  down  through  all  the  chapters  until 
it  emerged  to  a  final  resting  place  in  a  packet 
marked  "Unused." 

A  detail  about  General  Haig,  equally  revealing 
of  personality  or  at  any  rate  of  contemporary 
customs  and  conditions  in  the  British  officer 
corps,  did  find  a  place.  This  was  the  fact  that 
during  the  campaign  in  the  Sudan  in  the  'nineties 
he  had  "a  camel  laden  with  claret"  in  the  personal 
pack  train  that  followed  him  across  the  desert. 
Besides  being  a  vivid  hit  of  social  history  the 
phrase  itself,  "a  camel  laden  with  claret,"  is  a 
thing  of  beauty,  a  marvel  of  double  and  inner 
alliteration.  That,  however,  brings  up  another 
whole  subject,  the  subject  of  language,  which 
needs  an  article  of  its  own  for  adequate  dis- 
cussion. 

Betrayed  by  Words 

H  aving  inadvertently  reached  it.  I  will  only 
mention  that  the  independent  power  of  words 
to  affect  the  writing  of  history  is  a  thing  to  be 
watched  out  for.  They  have  an  almost  frightening 
autonomous  power  to  produce  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  an  image  or  idea  that  was  not  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  Obviously,  they  operate  this 
way  in  all  forms  of  writing  hut  history  is  partic- 
ularly sensitive  because  one  has  a  duty  to  lie 
accurate,  and  careless  use  of  words  can  leave  a 
false  impression  one  had  not  intended.  Fifty  per 
cent  at  least  of  the  critics  of  The  dims  com- 
mented on  what  they  said  was  my  expose  of  the 
stupidity  of  the  generals.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  in  my  mind  when  I  wrote.  What  I  meant  to 
convey  was  that  the  generals  were  in  the  trap 
of  the  circumstances,  training,  ideas,  and  na- 
tional impulses  of  their  time  and  their  in- 
dividual countries;  that  there  hut  for  the  grace 
of  God  go  we.  I  was  not  trying  to  convey 
stupidity  but  tragedy,  fatality.  Many  reviewers 
understood   this,   clearly    intelligent  perceptive 


persons  (those  who  understand  one  always  are), 
but  too  many  kept  coming  up  with  that  word 
"stupidity"  to  my  increasing  dismay. 

This  power  of  words  to  escape  from  a  writer's 
control  is  a  fascinating  problem  which,  since  it 
was  not  what  I  started  out  to  discuss,  I  can  only 
hint  at  here.  One  more  hint  before  I  leave  it: 
for  me  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  art 
of  writing  interests  me  as  much  as  the  art  of 
history  (and  I  hope  it  is  not  provocative  to  say 
that  I  think  of  history  as  an  art,  not  a  science). 
In  writing  I  am  seduced  by  the  sound  of  words 
and  by  the  interaction  of  their  sound  and  sense. 
Recently,  at  the  start  of  a  paragraph  I  wrote, 
"Then  occurred  the  intervention  which  ir- 
retrievably bent  the  twig  of  events."  It  was 
intended  as  a  kind  of  signal  to  the  reader. 
(Every  now  and  then,  in  a  historical  narrative 
after  one  has  been  explaining  a  rather  com- 
plicated background,  one  feels  the  need  of  waving 
a  small  red  flag  that  says,  "Wake  up.  Reader; 
something  is  going  to  happen.")  Unhappily,  after 
finishing  the  paragraph,  I  was  forced  to  admit 
that  the  incident  in  question  had  not  irretrievably 
bent  the  twig  of  events.  Yet  I  hated  to  give  up 
such  a  well-made  phrase.  Should  I  leave  it  in 
because  it  was  good  writing  or  take  it  out  because 
it  was  not  good  history?  History  governed  and  it 
was  lost  to  posterity  (although,  you  notice,  I  have 
rescued  it  here).  Words  are  seductive  and  dan- 
gerous material,  to  be  used  with  caution.  Am  I 
writer  first  or  am  I  historian?  The  old  argument 
starts  inside  my  head.  Yet  there  need  not  al- 
ways be  dichotomy  or  dispute.  The  two  functions 
need  not  be,  in  fact  should  not  be,  at  war.  The 
goal  is  fusion.  In  the  long  run  the  best  writer  is 
the  best  historian. 

In  quest  of  that  goal  I  come  back  to  the  ounce. 
The  most  effective  ounce  of  visual  detail  is  that 
which  indicates  something  of  character  or  cir- 
cumstance in  addition  to  appearance.  Careless 
clothes  finished  off  by  drooping  white  socks 
corroborate  a  description  of  Jean  Jaures  as  look- 
ing like  the  expected  image  of  a  labor  leader.  To 
convey  both  the  choleric  looks  and  temper  and  the 
cavalry  officer's  snobbism  of  Sir  John  French,  it 
helps  to  write  that  he  affected  a  cavalryman's 
stock  in  place  of  collar  and  tie,  which  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  being  perpetually  on  the  verge 
of  choking. 

The  best  corroborative  detail  I  ever  found  con- 
cerned Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  eminent  Victorian 
social  reformer,  author  of  the  Factory  Act  and 
child-labor  laws,  who  appeared  in  my  first  book, 
Bible  and  Sword.  He  was  a  man,  wrote  a  contem- 
porary, of  the  purest,  palest,  stateliest  exterior 
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Why  does  an  Eastern  Stewardess 

wear  a  suit  newly  designed  by  Don  Loper? 

For  the  same  reason  our  fleet 
has  a  sparkling  new  look. 


For  the  same  reason  you  can  await  your  flight  call  in  a  Falcon  Lounge.  Or 
be  helped  by  one  of  our  Ground  Hostesses.  Or  be  served  a  dinner  on  First 
Class  Famous  Restaurant  flights  prepared  by  Voisin,  The  Pump  Room  and 
other  famous  restaurants. 

Why  will  you  find  new  quiet  on  Eastern,  new  comfort,  new  convenience? 
Because  we  are  finding  new  ways  to  make  Eastern  the  finest  airline  you've 
ever  flown  on.  New  ways  to  say,  "Thank  you  for  flying  on  Eastern." 


EASTERN 

See  how  much  better  an  airline  can  be 


It's  raining.  Your  dryer  Party  tonight.  Record  I 
won't  dry.  Who  cares?         player  broken.  Who  cares  il 
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Rant  knocked  out 
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tal  installations  such  as  hospitals  and  factories  get  24-hour- 
itlay  service.  And  in  emergencies  or  disasters  —  floods,  for 
ample  — many  G-E  components  pitch  in  to  restore  operations. 


General  Electric  cares 

(so  we're  trying  to  make 
service  mean  what  it  says) 

Service  where  you  want  it.  when  you  want 
it  — that's  the  goal  at  General  Electric. 

On  these  pages  are  some  of  the  ways  G-E 
people  are  tackling  the  job.  In  all.  about 
1  ().()()()  people  within  the  Company  spend 
their  time  on  service  problems.  In  addition, 
General  Electric  trains  thousands  of  local, 
independent  servicemen. 

We're  still  tightening  our  service  here, 
broadening  it  there,  trying  to  make  it  better 
all  around.  Trying,  in  other  words,  to  make 
it  all  you  want  it  to  be.  wherever  you  live— 
or  move. 

How  do  you  get  service  on  your  G-E  or 
Hotpoint  appliances  '  We've  tried  to  make 
that  easy.  too.  Look  in  the  Classified  section 
of  your  telephone  book.  Check  back  with 
yourdealerorsupplier.  Or  w  rite  to  Dept.7H, 
General  Electric.  570  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  We're  always  interested  in 
hearing  from  you. 

Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 
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in  Westminster,  on  whose  classic  head  "every 
separate  dark  lock  of  hair  seemed  to  curl  from 
a  sense  of  duty."  For  conveying  both  appearance 
and  character  of  a  man  and  the  aura  of  his  times, 
all  in  one,  that  line  is  unequaled. 

Novelists  have  the  advantage  that  they  can 
invent  corroborative  detail.  Wishing  to  portray, 
let  us  say,  a  melancholy  introspective  character, 
they  make  up  physical  qualities  to  suit.  The  his- 
torian must  make  do  with  what  he  can  find, 
though  he  may  sometimes  point  up  what  he  finds 
by  calling  on  a  familiar  image  in  the  mental 
baggage  of  the  reader.  To  say  that  General 
Joffre  looked  like  Santa  Claus  instantly  conveys 
a  picture  which  struck  me  as  peculiarly  apt  when 
I  wrote  it.  I  was  thinking  of  Joffre's  massive 
paunch,  fleshy  face,  white  moustache,  and  bland 
and  benevolent  appearance,  and  I  forgot  that 
Santa  Claus  wears  a  beard,  which  Joffre,  of 
course,  did  not.  Still,  the  spirit  was  right.  One 
must  take  care  to  choose  a  recognizable  image 
for  this  purpose.  In  my  current  book  I  have  a 
melancholy   and   introspective   character,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Prime  Minister  in  1895,  a  supreme,  if 
far  from  typical,  product  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy, a  heavy  man  with  a  curly  beard  and  big, 
bald  forehead  of  whom  I  wrote  that  he  was  called 
the  Hamlet  of  English  politics  and  looked  like 
Karl  Marx.  I  must  say  that  I  was  really  rather 
pleased  with  that  phrase  but  my  editor  was 
merely  puzzled.  It  developed  that  he  did  not  know 
what  Karl  Marx  looked  like,  so  the  comparison 
conveyed  no  image.  If  it  failed  its  first  test  it 
would  certainly  not  succeed  with  the  average 
reader  and  so,  sadly,  I  cut  it  out. 

Rowboat  Under  Niagara 

Sources  of  corroborative  detail  must  of  course 
be  contemporary  with  the  subject.  Besides  the 
usual  memoirs,  letters,  and  autobiographies,  do 
not  overlook  novelists  and  newspapers.  The  in- 
spired bit  about  the  ladies  rising  to  their  feet  for 
General  Mercier  comes  from  Proust  as  do  many 
other  brilliant  details;  for  instance,  that  during 
the  Affair  ladies  had  ".4  bas  les  juifs"  printed 
on  their  parasols.  Proust  is  invaluable  not  only 
because  there  is  so  much  of  him  but  because  it  is 
all  confined  to  a  narrow  segment  of  society  which 
he  knew  personally  and  intimately;  it  is  like  a 
woman  describing  her  own  living  room.  On  the 
other  hand,  another  novel  set  in  the  same  period, 
Jean  Barois  by  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  considered 
a  major  work  of  fiction  on  the  Affair,  gave  me 
nothing  I  could  use,  perhaps  because  visual  detail 
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—at  least  the  striking  and  memorable  detail- 
was  missing.  It  was  all  talk  and  ideas,  interest- 
ing, of  course,  but  for  source  material  I  want 
something  I  can  see.  When  you  have  read  Proust 
you  can  see  Paris  of  the  'nineties,  horsecabs  and 
lamplight,  the  clubman  making  his  calls  in  white 
gloves  stitched  in  black  and  a  gray  top  hat  lined 
in  green  leather. 

Perhaps  this  illustrates  the  distinction  between 
a  major  and  a  less  gifted  novelist  which  should 
hold  equally  true,  I  believe,  for  historians.  Ideas 
alone  are  not  flesh  and  blood.  Too  often,  scholarly 
history  is  written  in  terms  of  ideas  rather  than 
acts;  it  tells  what  people  wrote  instead  of  what 
they  performed.  To  write,  say,  a  history  of  pro- 
gressivism  in  America  or  of  socialism  in  the  era 
of  the  Second  International  by  quoting  the  editor- 
ials, books,  articles,  speeches,  and  so  forth  of  the 
leading  figures  is  easy.  They  were  the  wordiest 
people  in  history.  If,  however,  one  checks  what 
they  said  and  wrote  against  what  actually  was 
happening,  a  rather  different  picture  emerges.  At 
present  I  am  writing  a  chapter  on  the  Socialists 
and  I  feel  like  someone  in  a  small  rowboat  under 
Niagara.  To  find  and  hold  onto  anything  hard 
and  factual  under  their  torrent  of  words  is  an 
epic  struggle.  I  suspect  the  reason  is  that  people 
out  of  power  always  talk  more  than  those  who 
have  power.  The  historian  must  be  careful  to 
guard  against  this  phenomenon— weight  it,  as 
the  statisticians  say— lest  his  result  be  unbal- 
anced. 

Returning  to  novels  as  source  material,  I  should 
mention  The  Edteardians  by  V.  Sackville-West, 
which  gave  me  precise  and  authoritative  infor- 
mation on   matters  on  which  the  writers  of 
memoirs  remain  discreet.  Like  Proust,  this  author 
was  writing  of  a  world  she  knew.  At  the  great 
house  parties,  one  learns,  the  hostess  took  into 
consideration  established  liaisons  in  assigning 
the  bedrooms  and  each  guest  had  his  name  on  a 
card  slipped  into  a  small  brass  frame  outside  his 
door.  The  poets  too  serve.  Referring  in  this  chap- 
ter on  Edwardian  England  to  the  central  role 
of  the  horse  in  the  life  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
and  describing  the  exhilaration  of  the  hunt,  I  used 
a  line  from  a  sor.net  by  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt, 
"My  horse  a  thing  of  wings,  myself  a  god." 
Anatole  France  supplied,  through  the  mouth  of 
a  character  in  M.  Bergeret,  the  words  to  describe 
a  Frenchman's  feeling  about  the  Army  at  the 
time  of  the  Affair,  that  it  was  "all  that  is  left  of 
our  glorious  past.  It  consoles  us  for  the  present 
and  gives  us  hope  for  the  future."  Zola  expressed 
the  fear  of  the  bourgeoisie  for  the  working  class 
through  the  manager's  wife  in  Germinal,  who, 
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watching  the  march  of  the  striking  miners,  saw 
"the  red  vision  of  revolution  .  .  .  when  on  some 
somber  evening  at  the  end  of  the  century  the 
people,  unbridled  at  last,  would  make  the  blood 
of  the  middle  class  How."  In  The  dims  there  is  a 
description  of  the  retreating  French  Army  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Frontiers  with  their  red 
trousers  faded  to  the  color  of  the  pale  brick,  coats 
ragged  and  torn,  cavernous  eyes  sunk  in  un- 
shaven faces,  gun  carriages  with  once-new  gray 
paint  now  blistered  and  caked  with  mud.  This 
came  from  Blasco  Ibanez's  novel.  The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  From  H.G.  Wells's 
Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Throin/h  I  took  the  feeling 
in  England  at  the  outbreak  of  war  that  it  con- 
tained an  "enormous  hope"  of  something  better 
afterward,  a  chance  to  end  war,  a  "tremendous 
opportunity"  to  remake  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  professors  would  allow  the 
use  of  such  sources  in  a  graduate  dissertation  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  novelist  should  not  supply 
as  authentic  material  as  a  journalist  or  a  general. 
To  determine  what  may  justifiably  be  used  from 
a  novel,  one  applies  the  same  criterion  as  for  any 
nonfictional  account:  if  a  particular  item  fits 
with  what  one  knows  of  the  time,  the  place,  the 
ciri  umstances,  and  the  people  it  is  acceptable; 
otherwise  not.  For  myself.  I  would  rather  quote 
Proust  or  Sackville-West  or  Zola  than  a  pro- 
fessional colleague  as  is  the  academic  habit.  I 
could  never  see  any  sense  whatever  in  referring 
to  one's  neighbor  in  the  next  university  as  a 
source.  To  me  that  is  no  source  at  all:  I  want  to 
know  where  a  given  fact  came  from  originally, 
not  who  used  it  last.  As  for  referring  to  an 
earlier  book  of  one's  own  as  a  source,  this  seems 
to  me  the  ultimate  absurdity.  I  am  told  that 
graduate  students  are  required  to  cite  the  second- 
ary historians  in  order  to  show  they  are  familiar 
with  the  literature  but  if  I  were  granting  degrees 
I  would  demand  primary  familiarity  with  pri- 
mary sources.  The  secondary  histories  are  neces- 
sary when  one  starts  out  ignorant  of  a  subject 
and  I  am  greatly  in  their  debt  for  guidance, 
suggestion,  bibliography,  and  outline  of  events, 
but  once  they  have  put  me  on  the  path  I  like  to 
go  the  rest  of  the  way  myself.  If  I  were  a 
teacher  I  would  disqualify  anyone  who  was  con- 
tent to  cite  a  secondary  source  as  his  reference 
for  a  fact.  To  trace  it  back  oneself  to  its  origin 
means  to  discover  all  manner  of  fresh  material 
from  which  to  make  one's  own  selection  instead 
of  being  content  to  re-use  something  already 
selected  by  someone  else. 

Though  it  is  far  from  novels  I  would  like  to 
say  a  special  word  for  Who's  Who.  For  one  thing. 


it  is  likely  to  be  accurate  because  its  entries  are 
written  by  the  subjects  themselves.  For  another, 
it  shows  them  as  they  wish  to  appear  and  thus 
often  reveals  character  and  even  something  of 
the  times.  H.  H.  Rogers,  a  Standard  Oil  partner 
and  business  tycoon  of  the  1800s,  listed  himself 
simply  and  succinctly  as  "Capitalist,"  obviously 
in  his  own  eyes  a  proud  and  desirable  thing  to  be. 
The  social  history  of  a  period  is  contained  in 
that  self-description.  Who  would  call  himself  by 
that  word  today? 

"Spared  Not  But  Slew" 

s  to  newspapers,  I  like  them  for  period  flavor 
perhaps  more  than  for  factual  information.  One 
must  be  wary  in  using  them  for  facts,  because 
an  event  reported  one  day  in  a  newspaper  is  usu- 
ally modified  or  denied  or  turns  out  to  be  rumor 
on  the  next.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  take 
nothing  from  a  newspaper  without  following  the 
story  through  for  several  days  or  until  it  disap- 
pears from  the  news.  For  period  flavor,  however, 
newspapers  are  unsurpassed.  In  the  Neiv  York 
Times  for  August  10,  1914,  I  read  an  account 
of  the  attempt  by  German  officers  disguised  in 
British  uniforms  to  kidnap  General  Leman  at 
Liege.  The  reporter  wrote  that  the  General's 
staff,  "maddened  by  this  dastardly  violation  of 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  spared  not  but 
slew." 

This  sentence  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  me. 
In  it  I  saw  all  the  difference  between  the  world 
before  1914  and  the  world  since.  No  reporter 
could  write  like  that  today,  could  use  the  word 
"dastardly."  could  take  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
concept  of  "civilized  warfare,"  could  write  un- 
ashamedly, "spared  not  but  slew."  Today  the 
sentence  is  embarrassing;  in  1914  it  reflected 
how  people  thought  and  the  values  they  believed 
in.  It  was  this  sentence  that  led  me  back  to  do  a 
book  on  the  world  before  the  war. 

Women  are  a  particularly  good  source  for  phy- 
sical detail.  They  seem  to  notice  it  more  than 
men  or  at  any  rate  to  consider  it  more  worth 
reporting.  The  contents  of  the  German  soldier's 
knapsack  in  1914.  including  thread,  needles, 
bandages,  matches,  chocolate,  tobacco,  I  found 
in  the  memoirs  of  an  American  woman  living  in 
Germany.  The  Russian  moose  who  wandered 
over  the  frontier  to  be  shot  by  the  Kaiser  at 
Rominten  came  from  a  book  by  the  English 
woman  who  was  governess  to  the  Kaiser's  daugh- 
ter. Lady  Warwick,  mistress  for  a  time  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  until  she  regrettably  espoused 
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socialism,  is  indispensable  for  Edwardian  soci- 
ety, less  for  gossip  than  for  habits  and  behavior. 
Princess  Daisy  of  Press  prattles  endlessly  about 
the  endless  social  rounds  of  the  nobility  but 
every  now  and  then  supplies  a  dazzling  nugget 
of  information.  One,  which  I  used  in  The  Zim- 
raermann  Telegram,  was  her  description  of  how 
the  Kaiser  complained  to  her  at  dinner  of  the 
ill-treatment  he  had  received  over  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph affair  and  of  how,  in  the  excess  of  his 
emotion,  "a  tear  fell  on  his  cigar."  In  the  mem- 
oirs of  Edith  O'Shaughnessy,  wife  of  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Mexico, 
is  the  description  of  the  German  Ambassador, 
Von  Hintze,  who  dressed  and  behaved  in  all 
things  like  an  Englishman  except  that  he  wore 
a  large  sapphire  ring  on  his  little  finger  which 
gave  him  away.  No  man  would  have  remarked 
on  that. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  best  place  to  find 
corroborative  detail  is  on  the  s*pot  itself,  if  it 
can  be  visited,  as  Herodotus  did  in  Asia  Minor 
or  Parkman  on  the  Oregon  Trail.  Take  the  ques- 
tion of  German  atrocities  in  1914.  Nothing  re- 
quires more  careful  handling  because,  owing  to 
postwar  disillusions,  atrocity  came  to  be  a  word 
one  did  not  believe  in.  It  was  supposed  because 
the  Germans  had  not,  after  all,  cut  off  the  hands 
of  Belgian  babies,  neither  had  they  shot  hostages 
nor  burned  Louvain.  The  results  of  this  disbelief 
were  dangerous  because  when  the  Germans  be- 
came Nazis  people  were  disinclined  to  believe 


they  were  as  bad  as  they  seemed  and  appease- 
ment became  the  order  of  the  day.  (It  strikes 
me  that  here  is  a  place  to  put  history  to  use  and 
that  a  certain  wariness  might  be  in  order  today.) 
In  writing  of  German  terrorism  in  Belgium  in 
1914  I  was  at  pains  to  use  only  accounts  by 
Germans  themselves  or  in  a  few  cases  by  Ameri- 
cans, then  neutral.  The  most  telling  evidence, 
however,  was  that  which  I  saw  forty-five  years 
later:  the  rows  of  gravestones  in  the  church- 
yard of  a  little  Belgian  village  on  the  Meuse, 
each  inscribed  with  a  name  and  a  date  and  the 
legend  "fusille  par  les  Allemands."  Or  the  stone 
marker  on  the  road  outside  Senlis,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Paris,  engraved  with  the  date  Sep- 
tember 2,  1914,  and  the  names  of  the  Mayor  and 
six  other  civilian  hostages  shot  by  the  Germans. 
Somehow  the  occupations  engraved  opposite  the 
names — baker's  apprentice,  stone  mason,  gargon 
de  cafe — carried  extra  conviction.  This  is  the 
verisimilitude  Pooh-Bah  and  I  too  have  been 
trying  for. 

The  desire  to  find  the  significant  detail  plus 
the  readiness  to  open  his  mind  to  it  and  let  it 
report  to  him  are  half  the  historian's  equipment. 
The  other  half,  concerned  with  idea,  point  of 
view,  the  reason  for  writing,  the  "Why"  of  his- 
tory, has  been  left  out  of  this  discussion  although 
I  am  not  unconscious  that  it  looms  in  the  back- 
ground. The  art  of  writing  is  the  third  hali.  If 
that  list  does  not  add  up,  it  is  because  history 
is  human  behavior,  not  arithmetic. 


Shiloh:  The  Bloody  Pond 

by  Thomas  Whitbread 

At  Shiloh,  Tennessee,  a  finite  number 
Of  days  after  the  first  day's  bloody  fighting, 
To  be  exact,  thirty-six  thousand,  nine  hundred 
And  forty-nine,  two,  three,  or  four  generations 
As  parents  and  children  go,  I  mourned  the  dead 
And  the  unsown  seed  of  those  who  left  no  orphans, 
And  mystically  felt,  in  a  time  foreshortened 
By  the  triangular  presence  in  that  Park 
Of  a  National  Cemetery,  of  covered  trenches 
For  Southern  dead,  and  of  Indian  burial  mounds 
From  a  million  days  before  our  Union  shivered. 
That  if  I  knelt  and  drank  from  the  Bloody  Pond 
I  would  taste  the  intermingled  corpuscles 
Of  the  thirsting  Federal  and  Confederate  dead. 
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Nehru: 
A  View  from 
the  Embassy 

by  Catherine  A.  Galbraith 


A  person, il  and  affectionate  report  on 
his  unofficial  life — including  iris  iveak- 
nesses  for  a  good  joke,  a  pretty  woman, 
dashing  horsemen,  and  the  British  pub- 
lic school  tradition. 


A.  first  saw  Prime  Minister  Nehru  in  March 
1956,  at  the  residence  of  the  then  United  States 
Ambassador  to  India,  John  Sherman  Cooper.  We 
had  been  invited  to  a  reception  for  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  was  in  New  Delhi 
on  one  of  his  frequent  trips.  Standing  alone  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden  in  the  shadow  of  a  giant 
asoka  tree,  deep  in  thought,  was  a  slender  man  of 
aristocratic  bearing,  not  much  taller  than  I,  in 
long  brown  coat,  white  jodhpurs,  and  white  cap, 
with  an  unforgettable  face — a  face  beautifully 
formed,  quiet,  strong,  a  little  sad,  with  dark  eyes 
and  a  skin  remarkably  unlined  despite  the  fringe 
of  white  hair  which  showed  below  his  cap.  He 
looked  familiar;  I  realized  then  that  I  was  look- 
ing at  someone  whose  face  was  familiar  to  all 
the  world.  I  could  not  know  that  in  another  five 
years  I  would  be  living  in  that  residence  and  that 
we  would  be  friends. 

A  few  days  later  I  saw  the  Prime  Minister 
again,  in  quite  a  different  mood.  It  was  in  his 
own  garden  amidst  the  throngs  who  had  come 
to  greet  him  on  Holi,  the  spring  festival  of 
colors.  He  was  almost  hidden  by  eager  out- 
stretched hands  which,  in  the  Hindu  custom,  were 
daubing  his  face,  partly  bald  head  and  white 
hair  with  bright  pigments.  At  the  insistence  of 
my  Indian  friends  I  too  pressed  some  red  powder 
on  his  forehead.  I  remember  worrying  that  he 
should  be  so  jostled  by  the  crowds,  but  if  he 
minded  he  certainly  did  not  show  it. 

In  April  1901,  when  we  returned  to  India 
officially,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  already  in  his 
seventies.  He  was  still  amidst  the  crowds.  It  for- 
ever amazed  me  that  one  man  could  do  so  many 
things  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
still  run  the  government.  He  had  been  doing 
them  ever  since  he  assumed  office  as  indepen- 
dent India's  first  Prime  Minister.  He  continued, 
with  little  respite,  until  the  day  he  died. 

Nehru  normally  worked  fourteen  to  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  In  addition  to  being  Prime  Minister 
and  head  of  the  Congress  party  and  his  own 
Foreign  Secretary,  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Commission  and  also  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  These  latter  posts  were  of 
great  importance  to  him,  for  he  shared  the  in- 
tellectual and  scientific  excitement  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  was  deeply  devoted  to 
bringing  India  with  its  age-old  customs  into  the 
modern  world.  He  was  concerned  with  education, 
health,  village  life,  better  methods  of  agriculture, 
and  the  new  industries.  He  wanted  escape  from 
Indian  poverty  and  he  wanted  it  promptly;  im- 
patient of  inefficiency  and  apathy,  he  was  always 
pushing  to  get  things  done. 
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National  integration — welding  together  re- 
gions of  diverse  languages  and  traditions— was 
another  problem  which  occupied  him  in  Delhi  and 
outside.  Parliament  was  a  further  concern.  Mr. 
Nehru  was  determined  that  before  he  died  India 
would  be  firmly  established  as  a  parliamentary 
democracy.  He  went  almost  every  day  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Question  Hour,  to  encourage  debate 
and  to  deal  vigorously  with  the  Opposition  and 
occasionally  with  members  of  his  own  pasty  as 
well.  From  the  Lok  Sabha— the  Parliament— he 
might  go  briefly  to  the  airport  to  welcome  an 
important  visitor,  or  to  dedicate  a  children's  park, 
to  inspect  an  agricultural  project,  or  to  give  out 
prizes  at  an  art  show.  And  this  was  in  between 
the  meetings,  conferences,  and  paperwork. 

For  a  short  time  each  morning  when  he  was 
in  Delhi  the  Prime  Minister  was  at  home  to  any- 
one who  wished  to  call  on  him.  He  would  walk 
among  the  visitors,  often  poor  villagers,  and 
listen  to  their  troubles  and  requests.  Foreigners 
also  came,  among  them  students  whom  we  would 
later  see  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  because 
Mr.  Nehru  had  stopped  to  talk  with  them.  The 
callers  included  American  tourists;  like  the  Taj 
Mahal  he  was  one  of  the  great  sights  of  India. 

All  this  would  have  been  a  formidable  load  even 
for  a  much  younger  man;  yet  for  a  long  time  he 
was  able  to  carry  it.  One  evening  the  wife  of  a 
previous  American  Ambassador  remarked  on 
how  well  he  looked  in  spite  of  his  strenuous  life. 
He  explained  to  her  that  doing  exercises,  in- 
cluding standing  on  his  head,  helped  him  keep 
fit.  She  was  so  impressed  that  she  resolved  in 
strict  privacy  to  follow  his  example.  A  doctor  had 
to  be  summoned  quietly  to  the  residence  early 
next  morning  to  repair  a  dislocated  neck. 

Large  Dinners,  Long  Speeches 

I  was  first  introduced  formally  to  Mr.  Nehru  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Prime  Minister's  House  the  day 
after  my  husband  presented  his  credentials  as 
Ambassador.  There  were  about  a  dozen  guests, 
nearly  all  members  of  the  Nehru  family,  to  wel- 
come us  to  our  post.  When  the  Prime  Minister 
came  in,  he  walked  over  to  me  and  said.  "I  have 
heard  you  are  shy."  He  then  set  out  to  put  me  at 
my  ease,  even  to  cutting  my  mango  at  dessert,  for 
he  knew  that  a  mango,  a  very  squishy  fruit,  can 
be  exceedingly  awkward  until  one  learns  to 
manage  it.  The  conversation  ranged  from  the 
new  personalities  in  Washington  to  tribal  cus- 
toms in  Outer  Mongolia  1 1  looked  up  Outer 
Mongolia  on  the  map  as  soon  as  I  got  horn*    .  It 


tactfully  omitted  the  Bay  of  Pigs  which  was  cur- 
rently in  progress.  I  always  looked  forward  to  an 
invitation  to  the  PM's,  where  the  hospitality  was 
warm,  the  company  attractive,  and  even  the  food 
a  pleasure.  Good  food  was  not  inevitable  when 
dining  out  in  India. 

After  that  we  saw  him  often — most  frequently 
at  receptions,  inaugurations,  ceremonies,  and  din- 
ners where  duty  took  us.  The  most  formal  of  the 
dinners  were  at  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  the 
palace  of  more  than  three  hundred  rooms  built  by 
the  British  for  their  Viceroys  and  now  occupied 
by  the  President  of  India.  They  were  in  honor  of 
a  visiting  head  of  state  or  other  high  official.  The 
first  we  attended  was  for  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  May  of  1961.  Diplomats,  cabinet  min- 
isters, and  others  assemble  in  the  large  reception 
hall,  are  offered  a  glass  of  fruit  juice,  and  soon 
line  up  in  order  of  precedence  around  three  sides 
of  the  room.  At  the  appointed  moment,  exactly, 
there  is  a  blaring  of  trumpets  and  the  President 
enters  with  the  guest  of  honor  to  greet  the  other 
guests.  Then  everyone  takes  his  place  in  the  long, 
high-ceilinged  dining  hall  with  its  single  table 
which  can  comfortably  seat  175.  Larger-than-life 
portraits  of  former  Viceroys  in  bemedaled  splen- 
dor look  down  upon  the  diners. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  are  the  toasts  (in 
orange  juice  spiced  with  ginger)  and  the 
speeches.  Only  then  did  weariness  occasionally 
overtake  the  Prime  Minister.  One  evening, 
Arturo  Frondizi,  at  that  time  President  of 
Argentina,  spoke  on  the  history  of  international 
trade,  in  Spanish.  He  listed,  I  believe,  all  of  the 
commodities  that  had  ever  been  traded,  and  all 
that  had  not.  and  then  there  was  an  English 
translation.  Toward  the  center  of  the  table  I 
could  see  Krishna  Menon  (as  often)  sound 
asleep.  So  was  the  Prime  Minister,  his  head  on 
his  hand.  Later  he  shook  his  finger  at  us  good- 
naturedly  as  he  caught  us  sliding  away  before 
the  "cultural  program"  of  Indian  music  and 
dancing  which  followed  the  dinner. 

I  also  recall  a  small  lunch  which  took  place 
after  we  had  been  in  India  several  months.  I  was 
seated  beside  the  Prime  Minister.  Suddenly  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  who  was  opposite 
us,  switched  from  English  to  Hindi  to  speak  to 


Mrs.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  considers  the  tiro 
and  a  half  years  she  spent  in  India  as  wife  of 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  the  most  exciting  job  of 
her  life.  Now  back  in  Cambridge,  where  her  hus- 
band is  a  professor  at  Harvard,  she  looks  after 
her  tiro  younger  sous  ,  another  is  at  the  Michigan 
Latv  School)  and  works  at  her  typewriter. 
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her  father.  I  had  been  studying  Hindi  and  I 
might  have  guessed  from  her  gestures  that  she 
was  telling  him  he  had  a  crumb  on  his  cheek. 
When  I  laughed  they  knew  I  had  intercepted  their 
private  conversation.  The  Prime  Minister  told 
me  I  had  broken  their  code  and  that  he  would 
have  to  so  inform  the  foreign  office.  Someone  did, 
for  a  friend  in  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs 
told  us  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  visit  that  in 
the  briefing  there  was  a  reminder  that  "Mrs. 
Galbraith  now  understands  Hindi." 

We  became,  after  a  fashion,  neighbors.  In  the 
spring  Mrs.  Gandhi  sent  us  tulips  flown  from 
Holland;  they  were  a  treat,  for,  though  other 
flowers  bloom  the  year  round,  Delhi  is  too  hot 
for  bulbs.  We  sent  over  books  we  thought  the 
Prime  Minister  would  like.  One  he  told  us  he 
particularly  enjoyed  was  Edwin  O'Connor's  The 
Last  Hurrah.  Once  shortly  before  his  birthday 
(he  would  have  been  seventy-five  on  November 
14,  1964),  his  sister,  Mrs.  Pandit,  called  to  ask 
for  some  Aunt  Jemima  pancake  flour  because  pan- 
cakes and  syrup  were  her  brother's  favorite 
breakfast.  I  got  some  and  a  can  of  Vermont  maple 
syrup  to  go  with  it. 

What  Amused  Him 

The  best  time  of  day  for  a  call  on  the  Prime 
Minister,  we  learned,  was  in  the  late  afternoon 
or  early  evening.  Then,  with  the  urgent  business 
disposed  of,  he  liked  to  talk.  It  was  his  way  to 
relax.  My  husband  would  usually  come  back  from 
these  sessions  with  a  bit  of  conversation  (not  top 
secret)  to  relate  to  me.  Sometimes  I  would  be 
asked  too.  The  last  time  was  the  day  the  Ameri- 
can Everest  expedition  of  1963  came  to  Delhi 
from  Kathmandu  on  their  way  home.  They  flew 
in  two  planes  and  were  due  at  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's House  at  seven-thirty.  One  plane  was  almost 
an  hour  late  but  the  Prime  Minister  delayed  his 
dinner  so  that  he  could  meet  the  whole  group.  He 
asked  in  detail  about  their  adventures  and  ad- 
dressed himself  especially  to  the  sherpas  in  the 
party,  who  were  about  to  go  to  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time.  Another  evening,  not  long  after 
we  arrived  in  India,  we  had  taken  our  sons  to  call. 
Mr.  Nehru  quickly  found  out  that  James,  who 
was  nine,  liked  science  and  they  discussed  the 
Echo  satellite.  He  then  told  Peter,  who  preferred 
animals,  of  his  pandas  and  of  the  tiger  cubs  he 
had  just  moved  from  his  garden  to  the  Delhi  zoo. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  zoo  gave  our  boys  a 
leopard  cub.  She  was  young,  blue-eyed,  and  sub- 
dued; the  first  few  days  we  had  her  she  refused 


to  eat.  Mr.  Nehru  warned  that  the  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  her  because 
leopards  are  not  trustworthy  and  make  bad  pets. 
However  he  was  amused  to  hear  that  they  pro- 
posed naming  her  after  the  Sikh  leader,  Tara 
Singh,  who  was  then  also  on  a  fast,  his  to  promote 
an  autonomous  state  for  the  Sikhs. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  invariably  punctual 
in  his  appointments.  This  time  he  apologized  for 
being  five  minutes  late — he  had  been  involved  all 
afternoon  with  Tara  Singh's  representatives  in 
negotiations  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  leave. 

"These  Sikhs  are  difficult  people,"  he  re- 
marked. My  husband  pointed  to  a  dispatch  from 
Washington  in  that  day's  newspaper  which  by 
great  coincidence  told  how  provision  for  long- 
term  borrowing,  which  would  help  India,  was 
being  blocked  by  Congressman  Saund  of  Califor- 
nia, who  was  born  in  India  and  a  Sikh.  Mr.  Nehru 
was  delighted  to  think  that  one  lone  Sikh  could  tie 
up  the  government  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
made  a  statement  which  had  been  reported  in  the 
press  as  implying  that  Tara  Singh  was  secretly 
taking  food  during  his  fast.  My  husband  asked 
him  if  he  had  really  meant  to  say  that.  He  replied, 
"I  am  not  sure  I  intended  to  say  it  but  some  such 
thought  was  certainly  in  the  back  of  my  mind." 

The  Prime  Minister  was  quick  to  respond  to 
humor.  His  eyes  would  light  when  a  phrase  or 
thought  appealed  to  him.  He  favored  understate- 
ment. Stuffy  people  bored  him,  especially  those 
who  felt  compelled  to  stress  their  own  importance 
or  to  tell  him  how  to  run  India. 

During  one  of  the  numerous  crises  over  Laos, 
the  State  Department  asked  my  husband  to  enlist 
Mr.  Nehru's  help  in  persuading  the  Russians  to 
support  proposals  for  a  neutral  solution.  He  was 
understandably  skeptical  of  our  motives;  the 
previous  Administration  was  suspected  with 
justification  of  undermining  the  last  neutral 
government  in  Laos.  He  asked,  "How  can  I  be 
sure  of  your  bona  fides?"  My  husband  noted  that 
the  Laotians  were  not  useful  allies:  "They  can- 
not be  counted  upon  to  get  themselves  killed  like 
the  civilized  races."  The  response  so  pleased  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  promised  to  help  with  the 
Russians  and  to  get  in  touch  with  Ho  Chi  Minh 
as  well. 

In  the  fall  of  1962,  on  the  day  the  Chinese 
reached  the  foothills  of  the  Brahmaputra  Valley 
and  people  were  frightened  that  they  might  not 
stop  before  Calcutta,  the  ranking  Republican  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  visited 
the  Prime  Minister.  He  expounded  for  about 
twenty  minutes  on  the  menace  of  international 
communism.   After   he   had   gone,   Mr.  Nehru 


mused,  "I  wonder  why  the  Senator  thought  I 
needed  that  lecture  today." 

When  he  learned  that  we  planned  to  leave 
India  to  return  to  academic  life,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter asked  why.  My  husband  told  him,  among 
other  reasons,  that  as  Ambassador  he  had  to 
waste  too  much  time  with  tedious  people.  The  PM 
said  sadly,  "How  about  me?" 

Mr.  Nehru  liked  the  company  of  good-looking 
and  intelligent  women,  a  category  which  included 
his  daughter,  sisters,  and  nieces  who  were  often 
part  of  his  household.  In  1962,  when  he  was 
recovering  from  what  he  insisted  was  his  first 
illness  in  thirty-five  years  and  was  very  busy 
catching  up  with  the  work  he  had  missed,  we 
were  visited  by  Angie  Dickinson  from  Hollywood. 
Like  most  visitors  she  wanted  very  much  to  meet 
Mr.  Nehru.  My  husband  hesitated  to  bother  him 
but  in  the  end  sent  over  a  note  also  describing  the 
visitor.  His  answer  came  back  immediately;  he 
would  see  Miss  Dickinson  at  six  o'clock:  "I  can 
always  make  time  in  real  emergencies." 

His  gayer  interests  were  not  confined  to  Holly- 
wood. During  our  first  February  in  Delhi  a 
spectacular  horse  show  was  held  in  front  of  the 
Red  Fort,  with  tent  pegging,  intricate  jumping, 
and  a  thundering  race  by  the  Camel  Corps.  There 
was  also  a  competition  for  children  under  twelve 
in  which  our  youngest  placed  third.  The  Prime 
Minister  awarded  the  prizes.  When  my  husband 
next  saw  him  he  said,  "I  didn't  realize  your  son 
was  a  horseman.  I  like  horsemanship;  it  reminds 
me  of  mythology.  To  me  a  man  and  horse  com- 
bined are  far  better  than  either  separately." 

The  wisdom  and  restraint  shown  by  India  to- 
ward the  former  British  rulers  constantly  im- 
pressed me.  Those  portraits  of  the  Viceroys  in 
the  President's  palace  are  a  minor  example — 
they  could  have  been  torn  out  but  they  are  good 
portraits,  they  have  a  stately  grandeur,  and,  as 
an  Indian  dinner  partner  remarked,  "What  would 
go  in  their  place?"  Much  of  this  accommodation 
was  due  to  Nehru  who  did  not  bear  rancor  but 
remembered  his  years  in  Britain  with  warmth, 
and  who  respected  the  civilized  values  the  British 
had  brought  to  India.  He  has  described  himself 
as  belonging  to  both  cultures.  One  day  in  con- 
versation he  mentioned  his  time  in  jail.  My 
husband  asked  if  he  had  seen  a  minute  reproduced 
by  Winston  Churchill  in  his  memoirs,  in  which 
Churchill  told  the  Home  Secretary  to  find  out 
how  Nehru  was  being  treated,  with  the  injunction 
that  he  be  handled  considerately.  Mr.  Nehru  re- 
plied that  he  had  not  seen  it  but  that  he  had  always 
expected  good  treatment  from  Churchill:  "We 
were  both  at  Harrow." 
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With  all  his  other  duties,  the  Prime  Minister 
still  found  time  for  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
American  community.  For  instance,  the  Ameri- 
can Pavilion  at  the  Delhi  Industrial  Fair,  which 
was  the  big  event  of  the  1961  winter  season,  fea- 
tured machinery  which  would  be  useful  for  Indian 
economic  progress.  Mr.  Nehru  spent  almost  two 
hours  one  evening  inspecting  earth-moving  equip- 
ment and  small  tractors;  at  one  point  he  had 
himself  picked  up  on  a  fork  lift. 

When  the  Robert  Joffrey  Ballet  was  in  Delhi, 
the  Prime  Minister,  hearing  it  was  good,  dropped 
in  for  part  of  a  performance  and  went  backstage 
to  greet  the  young  dancers,  who  were  of  course 
delighted.  He  came  to  see  them  again  the  next 
day  when  they  performed  at  the  ceremonial  open- 
ing of  the  Roosevelt  House,  our  new  ambassa- 
dorial residence  in  Delhi.  A  stage  was  set  up 
beyond  the  swimming  pool  in  the  rose  garden.  As 
the  sun  went  down  on  a  crisp  winter  afternoon 
the  dancers  were  reflected  in  the  water  amid 
deep-hued  dahlias.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the 
performance,  as  it  must  have  happened  to  him 
many  times  before,  Mr.  Nehru  was  subjected  to 
zealous  hospitality.  I  offered  him  a  cup  of  fruit 
punch  which  he  refused.  Then  a  well-trained 
member  of  the  Embassy  staff  and  then  another 
and  yet  another  brought  him  a  cup.  Finally  he 
took  one,  saying,  "It  is  easier  to  accept." 

No  One  Wanted  to  Leave 

The  Prime  Minister  had  had  a  great  interest  in 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  he  took  a  per- 
sonal hand  in  arrangements  for  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
trip  to  India  in  March  of  1962.  At  the  Prime 
Minister's  House  a  suite  of  rooms  was  redeco- 
rated for  her  in  natural  raw  silk,  with  rare 
paintings,  bits  of  sculpture,  and  books  on  art. 

Her  travels  outside  Delhi  were  planned  to  in- 
clude the  most  colorful  countryside  and  courts 
where  schools  of  painting  had  flourished.  One 
noon  in  the  Prime  Minister's  garden  an  informal 
reception  was  held  so  that  she  could  meet  a  few 
of  India's  artists.  A  baby  elephant  was  also  in- 
vited; he  drank  fron  a  bottle  and  let  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy bedeck  him  with  garlands.  There  was  a 
fashion  show  of  Western  clothes  made  from 
Indian  fabrics,  and,  at  the  Prime  Minister's 
special  urging,  a  ride  with  the  President's  body- 
guard at  the  polo  grounds.  The  dinners  included 
the  bright  decorative  people  the  Prime  Minister 
liked — actors,  dancers,  writers,  artists,  architects, 
his  own  young  relatives;  also  the  Yuvraj  (Young 
Maharaja)  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  who  is  not 
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only  the  governor  of  his  state  but  also  a  poet,  art 
collector,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  political  science;  and  the 
towering,  turbaned  Maharaja  of  Patiala.  After 
one  of  the  dinners,  musicians  and  dancers 
entertained  out  under  the  trees.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
remembered  this  and  when  the  President  of  India 
came  to  Washington  in  June  of  1963  she  planned 
a  performance  of  The  Magic  Flute  on  the  White 
House  lawn.  But  Washington  weather  is  not  as 
predictable  as  Delhi's;  it  poured  and  the  opera 
had  to  be  held  in  the  East  Room  instead. 

The  day  Mrs.  Kennedy  left  India  was  again 
Holi.  She  and  the  Prime  Minister  exchanged  the 
colored  powder,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
mark  her  dress  since  she  was  flying  on  to  Pakis- 
tan. Then  they  went  once  more  to  the  garden  to 
inspect  two  small  tigers,  Mr.  Nehru's  favorite 
breed  of  pet,  which  he  was  sending  to  Caroline 
and  John.  They  would  have  been  a  novelty  at  the 
White  House  and  the  children  would  no  doubt 
have  been  enchanted.  But  they  never  arrived.  Mr. 
Nehru  thought  the  cubs  seemed  very  listless.  It 
soon  turned  out  that  they  had  picked  up  an  infec- 
tion on  their  way  to  Delhi  from  the  jungle.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  revive  them  but  they  died. 

The  night  before  Mrs.  Kennedy's  departure  it 
had  been  our  turn  to  give  a  dinner.  The  Roosevelt 
House  was  still  unfinished.  The  residence  was  too 
small.  We  finally  decided,  in  spite  of  the  hazards 
of  preparing  a  banquet  in  an  office  building  with 
only  a  canteen  for  a  kitchen,  to  have  it  in  the 
Edward  Stone  Chancery.  (To  reduce  the  risk  we 
held  a  complete  dress  rehearsal  a  few  days  be- 
fore.) Champagne  and  fruit  juice  were  served  in 
the  patio  beside  the  pool;  dinner  was  on  the 
balcony  above  where  the  guests  could  look  out  at 
the  fountains  and  a  small  group  of  Indian 
musicians  playing  stringed  instruments  on  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  pool.  The  press  agreed  to 
stay  away  so  there  were  no  flashing  cameras. 

One  notable  picture  stays  in  my  memory, 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy  sitting  beside  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  on  the  lower  step  of  the  stairway  leading 
to  the  balcony.  She  wore  a  full  white  skirt  and 
American  Beauty  red  bodice;  he  was  also  in  white 
with  a  rose  of  matching  red  in  his  buttonhole. 
Both  were  talking  and  laughing  like  children. 
After  dinner  we  gathered  again  by  the  pool  for 
coffee.  Usually  in  Delhi  formal  dinners  then  end 
immediately  with  the  departure  of  the  ranking 
guest.  This  evening,  to  our  pleasure,  no  one 
wanted  to  go.  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  once  more  in 
delighted  conversation  with  the  Prime  Minister. 
When  someone  finally  reminded  her  of  the  hour, 
she  and  Mr.  Nehru  professed  grave  uncertainty 
as  to  who  should  leave  first.  He  suggested  they 


might  refer  the  problem  to  the  Chief  of  Protocol 
who  was  conveniently  nearby.  Having  put  the 
matter  in  channels,  they  continued  their  conver- 
sation until  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  then  acting 
President,  rose  to  go. 

A  few  days  later  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Nehru 
noted  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  been  an  especially 
charming  visitor. 

Almost  the  last  time  that  we  saw  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  was  in  the  summer  of  1963  when  we 
joined  him  in  the  Punjab  for  the  opening  of  an 
agricultural  university  for  which  the  United 
States  had  given  substantial  help.  It  was  less 
than  a  year  before  his  death.  He  sometimes 
looked  very  tired.  There  were  reports  that  he  was 
losing  his  hold.  Criticism  was  voiced  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  speculation  on  his  successor  was  rife. 
That  day  as  we  drove  along  the  dusty  roads  in 
the  pre-monsoon  heat,  crowds  of  villagers  lined 
the  way.  They  had  waited  for  hours  in  the  sun 
with  their  garlands  and  flowers  to  pay  their  re- 
spects. Welcome  arches  they  had  built  covered  the 
route.  More  crowds  had  gathered  outside  the 
guest  house  where  we  had  lunch.  They  stayed  un- 
til late  afternoon  to  see  him  depart.  Whatever 
was  being  said,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  these 
people  still  held  "Panditji"  dear  in  their  hearts. 

At  Ahmadnagar  Fort  Prison  fn  1944,  during 
his  ninth  term  of  imprisonment,  Nehru  wrote 
The  Discovery  of  India.  In  the  conclusion  he  has 
this  to  say  of  India  and  of  his  generation: 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  and  much  leeway 
to  make  up  before  we  can  take  our  proper 
station  with  others  in  the  van  of  human  civil- 
ization and  progress.  And  we  have  to  hurry, 
for  the  time  at  our  disposal  is  limited  and  the 
pace  of  the  world  grows  ever  swifter.  It  was 
India's  way  in  the  past  to  welcome  and  absorb 
other  cultures.  That  is  much  more  necessary 
today,  for  we  march  to  the  one  world  of  to- 
morrow where  national  cultures  will  be  inter- 
mingled with  the  international  culture  of  the 
human  race.  .  .  . 

My  generation  has  been  a  troubled  one  in 
India  and  the  world.  We  may  carry  on  for  a 
little  while  longer,  but  our  day  will  be  over  and 
we  shall  give  place  to  others,  and  they  will  live 
their  lives  and  carry  their  burdens  to  the  next 
stage  of  the  journey.  How  have  we  played  our 
part  in  this  brief  interlude  that  draws  to  a 
close?  I  do  not  know.  Others  of  a  later  age 
will  judge.  .  .  . 

Of  their  verdict  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Many 
people  admired  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  They  admired 
him  because  he  was  a  great  man  and  a  great 
leader  of  the  Indian  people  in  a  great  moment  of 
their  history.  But  they  loved  him  because  with  it 
all  he  remained  so  warmly  human. 
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matter,  graphics  ami  business  data.  And  one  day,  almost 
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turing .  .  .  all  dedicated  to  growth  through  service. 
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Of  all  the  books  ever  written... 


why  have  the  Editors  of  TIME 


BEND  SINISTER 
by  Vladimir  Nabokov 

The  author  of  Lolita  brings  the 
stiletto  edge  of  his  superb  sa- 
tirical gift  to  the  story  of  a 
philosopher  whose  faith  defied 
a  dictator.  With  Nabokov's 
crackling  style  showing  to 
even  greater  advantage,  Bend 
Sinister  dissects  the  machinery 
of  tyranny  much  as  Lolita  did 
the  morals  of  Mis  Grundy. 


THE  DOCTOR  AND 
THE  DEVILS 
by  Dylan  Thomas 

Dr.  Rock,  an  early  19th  Cen- 
tury doctor  held  hum  .in  life 
cheap  enough  to  buy  it  on  the 
hoof  Sacrificing  his  soul  to 
his  science,  he  was  both  a 
Faust  and  a  Frankenstein  of 
modern  medicine,  a  potential- 
ly great  man  who  fell  from 
grace  with  a  terrible  grandeur. 


JOHN  PAUL  JONES 
by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 

John   Paul   Jones  won  the 

Pulitzer  Piize  for  its  salty  por- 
trait of  America's  first  naval 
hero-  a  paradoxical  genius 
with  an  unruly  passion  for 
glory  and  women.  How  Jones' 
sea  conquests  were  tragically 
overshadowed  by  the  othe- 
sort  make  a  haunting,  all-too- 
human  story. 


THE  SEA  AND  THE  JUNGLE 

by  H.  M.  Tomlinson 

A  bored,  bookish  Englishman 
doffed  his  bowler,  chucked  his 
umbrella  and  deserted  his 
desk  to  ship  for  the  hottest, 
wildest  place  in  the  world— the 
unexplored  upper  Amazon.  An 
immensely  absorbing  and 
amusing  classic  in  the  great 
tradition  of  odd-ball  English 
adventurers. 
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To  introduce  you  to  the  Time  Reading  Program  . . . 
the  only  reader  service  that  ranges  the  entire  literary  world 
to  bring  you  the  towering  works  for  about  $1.25  each. 


e're  offering  you  these  four  titles  at  a 
fifth  of  the  usual  price-only  twenty- 
five  cents  each-to  prove  our  basic  pre- 
cise: that  the  most  important  books  can 
also  be  the  most  enjoyable  books  to  read. 

Arthur  Koestler,  Aldous  Huxley, 
Graham  Greene.  J.  P.  Marquand,  James 
Joyce.  George  Orwell,  James  Thurber, 
Joyce  Cary-the  Program  brings  you  the 
best  of  authors  like  these  too.  Each  book 
is  a  literary  landmark,  a  compelling  chap- 
ter in  the  complex  of  ideas,  events  and 
emotions  that  makes  our  world  a  fasci- 
nating place  in  which  to  live  and  learn. 
Demonstrating  that  higher  learning 
needn't  resemble  hard  labor,  they  allow 
you  to  live  up  to  your  intellectual  income 
and  like  it.  Though  there's  something  to 
set  you  thinking  on  every  page,  each  book 
offers  you  just  as  many  opportunities  to 
luxuriate  in  the  sheer  delight  of  good 
writing. 

Making  the  Most  of  your  Reading  Time 

Publishing  houses  pour  forth  an  avalanche 
of  books  every  day.  How  do  you  go  about 
separating  the  good  from  the  bad.  the  best 
from  the  good?  How  do  you  achieve  bal- 
ance or  perspective  in  your  reading?  How 
do,  you  distinguish  books  of  permanent 
value  from  those  of  only  passing  interest? 
Faced  with  almost  700,000  volumes,  you 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  the 
answers.  But  the  Editors  of  Time  have  to 
know,  because  it's  their  daily  occupation. 
In  satisfying  13.000.000  literate,  demand- 
ing and  discriminating  readers  every 
week,  they're  obliged  to  keep  up  with 
almost  every  area  of  human  endeavor  - 
including  the  books  on  every  subject.  And 
now.  in  the  Time  Reading  Program,  they'd 
like  to  pass  on  to  you  the  best  that  they 
encounter,  to  share  their  unending  intel- 
lectual adventure  with  you. 

TRP  offers  more,  demands  less 

The  Time  Reading  Program  is  not  a  book 
club-it  is  a  reader  service.  You  join  it 
entirely  on  your  own  terms.  There  are  no 
minimums,  no  obligations,  no  strings  of 
any  kind -you  pay  only  for  the  books  you 
want  to  keep  and  you  may  cancel  the  en- 
tire Program  at  any  time.  The  most  you 
ever  have  to  do  is  send  back  any  book— 


1,  2,  3  or  the  whole  package-you  may  not 
want,  and  you  can  use  the  container  they 
came  in.  Nor  does  the  Program  offer  you 
a  random  collection  of  best  sellers,  chosen 
on  the  debatable  grounds  of  hoped-for  or 
passing  popularity.  Instead,  its  carefully 
planned  diversity  gives  you  a  massive, 
many-sided  insight  into  the  most  provoca- 
tive pursuits  of  man.  Taken  together,  the 
selections  form  a  rich  mosaic  that  shows 
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Poland's 
New  "Far  West 

by  Hans  Koningsberger 


An  American's  cautious  exploration  of 
the  touchiest  borderline  in  Europe — 
and  behind  it,  what  was  once  the  heart- 
land of  Germany's  feudal  aristocrats. 


KJn  Tuesday,  July  31,   1945,  the  Big  Three, 

meeting  in  Potsdam,  reached  a  provisory  agree- 
ment on  new  borders  for  Poland,  about  which 
they  had  been  arguing  for  two  years:  the  Curzon 
line  on  the  east,  the  Oder  and  Xeisse  rivers  on 
the  west.  Through  this  dramatic  frontier  shift, 
Poland  lost  roughly  (10.000  square  miles  to  Russia 
while  regaining  39,000  square  miles  (of  better 
land)  from  Germany  in  the  west.  It  had,  as  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  is  said  to  have  put  it.  moved 
up  a  seat  in  the  world  theater.  But  the  peace 
conference  meant  to  formalize  the  situation  has 
still  not  been  held,  and  as  a  result  the  Oder-Neisse 
is  the  only  border  in  Europe  not  really  recognized 
by  England  and  the  U.  S.,  while  Western  Ger- 
many is  actually  committed  to  altering  it  as  soon 
as  it  sees  a  possibility  of  doing  so. 

That  border,  the  zero  line  between  two  great 
fields  of  power  in  Europe,  (he  Slav  and  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  new  Polish  lands  behind  it,  had 
intrigued  me  for  a  long  time.  How  does  a  former 
German  province  or  a  former  German  city  look, 
twenty  years  after  it  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
Fatherland  and  settled  by  a  people  as  different 


from  the  Germans  as  two  nations  can  be?  I  had 
first  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  tour  through  the  new 
Polish  provinces  while  visiting  Berlin  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  A  student  I  knew  there  was  the 
daughter  of  a  former  Pomeranian  Junker,  a 
count  who  had  fled  his  huge  estates  early  in 
1945  on  the  approach  of  the  Russian  armies.  One 
day  I  suggested  that  we  apply  for  Polish  visas 
and  drive  out  to  her  former  home;  I  wanted  to 
find  out  how  a  German  chatelaine  would  feel 
visiting  a  Polish  cooperative  farm  on  what  was 
once  her  ancestral  land.  We  immediately  went  to 
the  Polish  Embassy  in  East  Berlin,  but  we  must 
have  looked  unconvincing;  an  attache  told  me  he 
would  telephone  Warsaw  to  ask  for  an  okay,  and 
when  he  came  back  into  the  room  five  minutes 
later  he  said  the  answer  was  no.  In  view  of  the 
hazards  of  European,  and  especially  East  Euro- 
pean, telephoning,  it  was  a  safe  bet  he  had  just 
gone  out  to  smoke  a  cigarette  or  drink  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

However,  last  year  I  tried  again  and,  as  is 
usual  now,  received  a  visa  without  any  trouble. 
The  German  countess  did  not  come  this  time,  but 
she  had  provided  me  with  a  set  of  photographs 
of  the  mansion  and  a  hand-drawn  map  of  its 
location.  I  wasn't  going  to  confine  my  visit  to  her 
area;  I  planned  to  travel  through  all  the  new 
land,  starting  in  former  East  Prussia  and  then 
going  west  and  south  through  Pomerania,  Lower 
and  Upper  Silesia,  and  reenter  "old"  Poland  near 
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Katowice.  I  was  travelinK  in  a  rented  Ope],  big, 
black,  and  conspicuous  in  a  country  of  small 
cars;  it  looked  very  German  and  since  I  also 
depended  on  German  to  a  large  degree  as  a 
language  of  communication.  I  had  hung  two 
Polish  flags  over  the  side  windows  in  the  rear,  to 
show  that  mine  was  not  a  German  expedition. 

The  heartlands  of  the  German  feudal  aristoc- 
racy were  Pomerania  and  West  Prussia,  fertile 
plains  stretching  east  from  Stettin  to  Graudenz 
(towns  now  called  Szczecin  and  Grudziadzi  and 
north  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  an  essentially  somber 
landscape  which  bred  moody  men.  Monotonous 
fields  roll  toward  the  horizon  under  a  gray  sky 
along  which  rain  clouds  seem  to  chase  perpetu- 
ally; the  beaches  are  usually  empty,  the  little 
waves  on  the  sea  glitter  uneasily  when  the  sun 
breaks  through.  Even  in  midsummer  it  is  seldom 
hot  here,  and  the  few  bathers,  standing  far  out 
into  water  reaching  to  their  middles,  have  that 
hardy  and  determined  look  of  northern  European 
vacation-goers  clearly  disciplining  rather  than 
enjoying  themselves.  The  winters  are  endless, 
the  houses  cold.  (At  the  end  of  the  winter,  the 
estate  owners  used  to  have  their  laborers  saw 
blocks  of  ice  from  the  ponds;  stored  in  cellars, 
these  kept  all  through  the  summer.) 

This  land  was  once  Slav,  as  the  names  of  the 
towns  even  under  German  dominion  showed;  it 
had  been  annexed  piecemeal  by  the  Prussians  be- 
fore 1914.  When  the  Poles  took  it  over  in  1945, 
there  was  no  hunt  for  new,  fantasy  names;  the 
old  Slavic  or  Polish  names  were  restored  with 
little  change.  As  I   was  driving  through  this 
area  on  the  road  from  Koszalin  to  Szczecin,  it 
was  not  hard  to  imagine  life  as  it  must  have  been 
under  Prussian   rule:   the  long  summer  days 
when  the  laborers — all  Slav,  many  of  them  Poles 
—harvested   their   masters'   wheat   fields  with 
sickles  or  dug  up  potatoes  until  the  last  light  had 
gone  from  the  sky,  and  then  walked  to  their  own 
little  plots  to  work  these  in  the  moonlight;  fall, 
when  they  waded  up  to  their  necks  through  the 
ponds  with  nets  to  get  out  the  carp;  the  snow- 
bound winters  when  the  lady  of  the  house  and 
the  children  would  wait  for  the  weekly  shopping 
expedition  by  sleigh  to  the  nearest  little  town 
as  their  only  chance  to  get  out  of  doors,  while  the 
husbands   went   on   lengthy   hunting   trips  or 
vanished  to  Berlin  for  heavily  alcoholic  sprees 
during  which  they  might  buy,  sell,  or  gamble 
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away  a  thousand  acres  complete  with  peasants, 
cows,  geese,  and  ducks. 

Thus  I  came  to  Kamien  (German  name, 
Kammin),  once  the  court  of  the  princes  of 
Pomerania  and  eight  hundred  years  ago  the  most 
important  port  on  the  Baltic.  It  is  a  tiny  town 
now,  only  slowly  reemerging  from  the  ruins  in 
which  the  1945  fighting  left  it;  under  a  leaden 
sky,  with  dust  whirling  in  the  streets,  it  pre- 
sented a  depressing  sight.  From  there  I  turned 
inland.  Fraulein  von  F—  had  been  an  observant 
child:  her  map  was  good  and  led  me  with  little 
trouble  to  an  unmarked  side  road,  from  which  in 
turn  a  dirt  road  led  to  her  former  Rittergut, 
Benz.  There  was  a  road  sign  at  that  crossing, 
and  Benz  was  now  called  Benice. 

Once  a  Marvelous  House 

I  had  to  go  slow  the  last  few  miles.  The  land- 
scape changed;  I  was  driving  through  a  wood 
which  took  the  bleakness  out  of  the  day  and  gave 
it  a  softer,  slightly  romantic  color.  Then,  un- 
expectedly, the  house  appeared;  its  park  was  so 
wild  and  overgrown  that  I  had  not  noticed  my  ap- 
proach. It  was  like  the  photographs  I  was  carry- 
ing and  yet  strangely  different;  at  first  sight  it 
was  impossible  to  say  why— part  of  the  front 
terrace  had  collapsed,  but  that  was  not  visible 
from  where  I  was,  and  the  house  itself  appeared 
undamaged.   I   drove   up   to   it   and   got  out 
hesitantly,  afraid  for  a  moment  I  might  look  like 
an  emissary  from  the  ancien  regime.  Benice  had 
been  quite  a  marvelous  house.  It  did  not  have  the 
pomposity  of  most  German  knightly  estates ;  it 
had   good   lines   with   short   windows   on  the 
ground  floor  for  solidity,  very  tall  ones  on  the 
second  floor  for  grandeur,  then  again  shorter 
ones  to  arrest  the  eye— a  subtlety  eighteenth- 
century  architects  delighted  in.  The  coat  of  arms, 
hewn  in  stone,  was  still  over  the  main  door. 

I  wandered  around  and  through  the  house, 
thinking  it  was  empty  until  I  discovered  a  tele- 
vision aerial  on  a  corner  of  the  roof.  Two  rooms 
had  been  made  habitable,  their  windows  had  new 
double  panes,  and  there  were  flower  boxes  and 
curtains  improvised  out  of  old  sheets.  A  woman 
stood  in  the  window  and  gave  me  a  friendly  nod. 
There  was  a  notice  on  the  door  of  one  of  the  large 
halls  which  showed  that  it  had  been  used  for 
performances  of  a  mobile  cinema;  upstairs  some 
rooms  still  had  paillasses;  soldiers  had  been 
quartered  here.  One  of  the  stables  had  been 
transformed  into  a  latrine;  it  was  filthy  and  had 
clearly  not  been  touched  since  the  war.  In  the 


back  garden  a  magnolia  bloomed;  the  servants' 
quarters,  outbuildings,  and  kennels  were  all 
empty.  I  thought  I  understood  now  why  the  house 
was  so  unlike  its  photographs:  in  spite  of  the 
magnolia,  in  spite  of  the  lady  with  the  television 
set  in  one  of  its  corners,  it  was  dead.  A  structure 
of  this  kind,  like  a  castle,  is  a  functional  build- 
ing; when  it  stops  playing  its  role,  it  cannot 
come  to  life  anymore. 

Later  I  walked  through  the  village  where  the 
estate  laborers  once  lived  and  now  the  members 
of  the  cooperative.  It  was  muddy  but  prosperous 
looking.  The  adults  were  out  in  the  fields,  but 
there  were  flocks  of  children  for  whom  I  clearly 
provided  a  nice  distraction  in  the  day.  I  had  some 
stamped  postcards  with  me;  closely  watched  by 
two  very  dirty  girls,  I  sat  down  on  a  rock  and 
wrote  one  to  the  former  chatelaine  of  Benz,  and 
mailed  it  right  there.  I  was  glad  she  had  not 
come  with  me;  I  couldn't  feel  sorry  for  her; 
there  was  nothing  sad  about  the  end  of  Benz. 

Fraulein  von  F—  has  not  answered  the  "Greet- 
ings from  Benice"  which  I  sent  her,  probably 
furious  at  this  seeming  flippancy.  I  didn't  try  to 
explain  that  to  me  Benice  looked  right  and  not 
as  if  waiting  for  the  return  of  its  former  owners. 
It  was  a  relic  of  a  minor  revolution— of  our  own 
time,  but  it  had  already  become  a  natural  ruin; 
like  an  old  castle  on  a  hill  in  Provence,  a  remem- 
brance of  days  passed  but  not  regretted. 

Passion  for  Restoration 

I  had  my  first  briefing  in  the  background  of  a 
town's  transition  from  German  to   Polish  in 
Gdansk,  the  former  Free  City  of  Danzig.  A 
friend  of  a  friend  of  mine  was  an  editor  on  the 
non-Party  morning  paper  there,  and  when  I  tele- 
phoned him  on  arrival,  he  told  me  he'd  be  over 
right  away.   (A  Western  visitor  in  the  Polish 
provinces  is  still  something  of  an  event.  I  re- 
member arriving  on  a  dark  Sunday  afternoon 
in  a  small  town,  Olsztyn,  and  getting  lost  while 
searching  for  my  hotel.  Rain  was  pouring  down. 
This  depressing  setting  was  redeemed  by  the 
great  interest  the  local  population  took  in  the 
situation;  when  I  stopped  at  a  crossroad,  my  car 
was  surrounded  by  people  eager  to  give  help  or 
just  watch.  It  gives  traveling  a  nice  old-fashioned 
flavor,  in  the  style  of  Alexandre  Dumas  journey- 
ing through  Spain.) 

The  editor  was  a  soft-spoken,  tidily  dressed 
young  man  named  Akijzy  Meclewski,  a  name 
which  I  had  to  keep  looking  up  surreptitiously  in 
my  notebook,  since  like  most  Slavic  names  it  was 
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hard  for  me  to  memorize.  Gdansk  was  a  good  start- 
ing point  for  me ;  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Germanism 
over  these  lands  make  up  its  past.  A  tablet  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady,  where  Mr.  Meclewski  im- 
mediately took  me,  listed  the  first  mass  read,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  a  German  priest  appointed 
by  the  Teutonic  Order  which  had  just  conquered 
the  town,  and  followed  that  with  the  long  tug-of- 
war  between  Polish  and  German,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  until,  so  the  text  said,  "On  17  Novem- 
ber 1955,  the  first  mass  after  four  centuries  was 
said  here  in  Polish."  The  church  was  the  largest 
in  Poland,  Meclewski  informed  me.  It  had  been 
almost  destroyed  during  the  war,  and  the  walls 
were  still  whitewashed  and  without  any  decora- 
tion; the  pillars  were  the  original  ones,  but  under 
their  plaster  they  were  wired  to  stay  up,  like 
broken  pipestems. 

"Restoration"  turned  out  to  be  Meclewski's 
passion ;  he  had  come  to  Gdansk  after  the  war  as 
a  college  student  and  he  took  its  Polishness  for 
granted.  (I  would  later  meet  Poles  who  had  lived 
in  Gdansk  before  the  war,  and  they  were  in- 
tensely aware  of  every  date  and  every  battle  in 
the  ethnic  struggle  with  the  Germans.)  Gdansk, 
like  Warsaw,  Poznan,  and  every  major  town  in 
Poland  except  Cracow,  was  badly  damaged  in  the 
war;  more  than  half  of  its  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed. Meclewski  took  me  on  tours  of  the  re- 
built town,  as  others  had  done  before  in  Warsaw. 
In  Warsaw,  no  matter  how  much  one  admired  the 
energy  with  which  this  pauperized  country  picked 
itself  up.  depression  was  bound  to  set  in;  so  much 
was  destroyed  so  quickly,  and  so  many  people 
were  working  so  laboriously  just  to  put  it  back 
together. 

Gdansk  was  different.  As  Meclewski  dragged 
me  to  hot,  dusty  building  sites  and  cold  churches, 
I  began  to  feel  that  he  was  actually  pleased  that 
it  had  all  been  in  ruins,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
why:  the  Poles  were  making  this  their  own  city 
in   a   more   real   sense  than   any  government 
propaganda,  complete  with  maps  of  vast  medieval 
Poland,  could  have  achieved.  The  Polish  govern- 
ment had  opened  the  new  territories— empty 
fields  of  rubble,  from  which  the  Germans  had  fled 
or  been  deported— to  everyone  with  the  nerve  to 
face  the  hardships.  The  rebuilding  helped  fuse 
the  settlers,  who  ranged  from  pioneers  to  men 
with  highly  dubious  pasts;  among  them  were 
former  officers  of  the  Polish  Army  in  England 
who  had  bought  their  demobilization  suits  at 
Austin-Reed,  and  peasants  from  beyond  the  Bug 
River  who  had  never  seen  indoor  plumbing. 

Although  the  center  of  Gdansk  was  rebuilt  in 
its  Hanseatic  style— looking  much  like  certain 
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sections  of  Bruges  or  Ghent — Gdansk  has  the 
aspect  of  a  totally  Polish  town.  I  have  asked  my- 
self why  one  couldn't  possibly  think  oneself  in  a 
German  city;  I  cannot  provide  an  unequivocal 
answer.  It  is  not  the  display  of  Polish,  for  there 
are  very  few  signs  in  the  old  town;  it  is  not  the 
appearance  of  the  people,  for  Poles  look  more 
"Germanic"  than  Bavarians.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
it  is  in  the  imagination  of  the  onlooker.  It  may 
be,  rather,  that  in  German  towns  there  is  a  cer- 
tain business  in  the  bearing  of  the  people,  a 
grim  drive,  based  on  the  idea  that  life  is  duty, 
that  it  is  unmanly  to  be  happy.  "The  bird  that 
sings  too  soon  is  caught  by  the  cat,"  a  good  Ger- 
man proverb  says.  No  Polish  town  has  this  air; 
even  to  a  man  digging  up  a  street  or  boarding  a 
packed  streetcar  the  art  of  living  seems  very 
much  the  main  concern. 

As  I  stayed  on  in  Gdansk,  I  sought  out  some 
old  residents  to  learn  more  about  its  German 
days;  one  such  man  was  Mr.  Alojzy  Pilarczyk, 
who  described  himself  to  me  as  "a  former  Polish 
activist."  Mr.  Pilarczyk  lived  in  Sopot,  the  beach 
town  of  Gdansk,  about  six  miles  away  along  a 
highway  divided  by  streetcar  tracks  and  lined 
by  nice  old  villas  and  new  apartment  buildings 
that  were  a  bit  shoddy;  he  had  asked  me  to  meet 
h;m  there  in  the  Grand  Hotel.  This  was  a  magnif- 
icent place  with  vast  terraces,  palm  courts,  and 
staircases,  all  dating  from  the  days  when  ladies, 
gentlemen,  children,  pets,  and  servants  left  the 
towns  during  the  summer  not  to  find  hot  sun 
but  coolness  and  "good  air";  Sopot  had  been 
famous  ever  since  the  goodness  of  its  air  had  been 
attested  to  by  a  Dr.  Haffner,  an  ex-army  physi- 
cian of  Napoleon  who  had  settled  there  in  1823. 
Here  I  found  myself  having  vodkas  and  tomato 
juices  (unmixed)  with  Mr.  Pilarczyk  in  the  salon 
de  thr  at  a  high  window  overlooking  the  deserted 
beach;  on  a  dais  a  young  man  was  playing  Offen- 
bach, and  the  room  was  packed  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen  drinking  vodka,  beer,  and  tea,  in 
descending  order  of  popularity. 

Closing  the  Wound 

I  asked  Mr.  Pilarczyk,  a  scholarly,  somewhat 
hunched  man  in  his  sixties,  how  this  scene  com- 
pared with  before-the-war.  It  was  one  of  my 
standard  questions  and  it  was  always  hard  to  get 
a  satisfactory  answer;  most  people  would  talk 
only  about  prewar  <</'  postwar  and  not  connect 
them  in  their  minds.  Mr.  Pilarczyk,  too,  looked 
as  if  he  had  never  thought  of  making  that  com- 
parison, and  then  he  said,  "Well,  it's  like  our 


town,  there's  less  elegance,  less  riches — but  no 
real  poor  either."  He  bent  over  and  scrutinized  the 
tablecloth.  "The  linen  was  better,"  he  said.  "The 
waiters  looked  impeccable.  And  no  one  in  this 
room  ordered  beer.  Of  course,  I  myself  wouldn't 
come  here  more  than  once  in  ten  years." 

Mr.  Pilarczyk  was  born  in  1900,  he  told  me, 
near  Poznan,  on  what  was  then  German  ter- 
ritory; at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  received  a 
draft  notice  for  the  German  Army  but  dodged  it 
by  moving  out  of  his  rooming  house  the  same 
day.  Months  later  he  was  arrested  during  a  street 
check  and  sent  to  the  front  at  Verdun.  Although 
he  could  hardly  load  a  rifle,  he  survived;  he  joined 
the  newly  created  Polish  Army  when  Germany 
collapsed  and  in  1921  opened  a  book  shop  in 
Gdansk. 

"Don't  think  it  started  with  Hitler,"  he  said. 
"When  it  became  clear  that  Germany  wasn't  going 
to  accept  the  new  borders,  nor  our  Free  City 
status,  nor,  in  fact,  Poland,  I  went  into  politics. 
The  Weimar  Republic  came  up  with  the  expres- 
sion Die  blutende  Grenze,  the  bleeding  border, 
which  was  supposed  to  mean  that  the  German- 
Polish  border  was  a  wound;  books  began  to 
appear  explaining  that  the  border,  the  Corridor, 
and  Poland,  were  caricatures.  They  didn't  say 
that  all  the  bleeding  along  the  border  was  done 
by  Polish  farmers,  terrorized  by  Freikorps 
gangs,  and  that  there  had  been  a  steady  migra- 
tion of  East  Germans  to  the  industrial  West. 
The  world  accepted  the  image  of  the  land-starved 
Germans.  Did  you  know  that  at  Locarno  in  1925 
the  German  Foreign  Minister  Stresemann  said 
that  he  had  'no  pen  to  recognize  Germany's 
eastern  frontier'? 

"England  and  France  went  along  with  him," 
Pilarczyk  continued.  "They  accepted  the  German 
refusal  to  recognize  the  Polish  borders.  It  is  old 
history  now — except  that  there  are  some  uneasy 
parallels  with  the  Oder-Neisse.  Our  Free  City 
status  worked  all  against  Poland.  German  of- 
ficers started  arriving;  they  would  get  Danzig 
passports  and  then  they  could  travel  freely 
through  Poland  and  no  one  could  stop  them. 
Those  were  terrible  years — 'the  locust  years,' 
Churchill  has  called  them.  When  in  1931  Goebbels 
was  forbidden  to  make  public  appearances  in 
Germany,  he  came  to  make  his  speeches  here.  In 
'38  they  put  a  sign  'Polish  shop'  over  my  door 
and  two  Hitler  boys  stopped  everyone  who  wanted 
to  come  in.  At  about  that  time,  the  German  papers 
changed  their  terminology  from  die  Polnische 
Franc  to  die  Polenfrage."  (Die  Polnische  Frage 
is  "The  Polish  Problem,"  a  fateful  phrase,  like 
die  Jiidische  Frage,  for  these  problems  were 


created  in  the  minds  of  the  Germans  who  wrote 
about  them;  but  die  Polenfrage  is  deadlier,  for  in 
this  word  the  Poles  have  lost  their  human  status. 
It  may  be  translated  as  "The  Pole  Problem," 
analogous  to  "the  rat  problem.") 

"The  morning  they  started  the  war,"  Pilarczyk 
went  on,  "there  were  three  waves  of  arrests.  I 
was  on  the  first  list— 4:30  A.M.  They  shipped  us 
to  Stutthof  concentration  camp.  Then  the  Ges- 
tapo decided  I  was  still  a  German  and  sent  me  to 
Berlin  to  stand  trial  for  high  treason.  They 
saved  my  life,  for  when  I  came  back  a  year  later 
—the  trial  was  never  held— the  Stutthof  inmates 
had  been  shot.  That- was  Hans  Frank's  'AB 
action,'  the  elimination  of  the  Polish  intellectuals. 
I  got  away  from  the  Germans,  and  in  March 
1945  I  came  back  to  Gdansk,  as  a  hitchhiker  on  a 
Russian  tank. 

"During  the  last  war  the  Germans  had  planned, 
as  perhaps  you  know,  to  really  extinguish  us, 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  That  was  part  of 
the  Generalplan  Ost:  German  fiefs  to  the  Dnie- 
per, with  a  diminishing  population  of  Ukranian 
and  Polish  serfs  for  labor;  it's  a  document  well 
worth  reading,  thoroughly  put  together  by  pro- 
fessors in  the  Reichskommissariat  fur  die  Festi- 
gung  deutschen  Volkstums  (the  State  Bureau 
for  the  Establishment  of  Germandom).  I  guess 
when  you  saw  those  offices,  they  looked  just  like 
any  other  bureau.  Sterilization  was  part  of  it; 
a  niece  of  mine  was  sterilized  in  Auschwitz  when 
they  were  experimenting  for  that.  They  made 
her  stand  between  two  electrodes  and  burned 
her  ovaries  out.  She  is  dead  now." 

I  asked  Mr.  Pilarczyk  whether  he  often  thought 
about  those  days,  and  he  said  yes,  but  only  be- 
cause he  was  trying  to  write  a  book  about  them. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  daily  life  of  Gdansk  to 
remind  him  of  Danzig.  "But  I'm  not  optimistic," 
he  said.  "The  West  Germans  are  strong  again 
and  this  time  they  have  American  support.  It's 
business,  I  think— American  investments  in  Ger- 
many, German  investments  in  America.  The  Ger- 
mans will  never  leave  us  alone,  they  will  never 
accept  this,  never,  never!  We're  expecting  a  Scan- 
dinavian cruise  ship,  the  Nordland.  I've  heard 
there  are  lots  of  West  Germans  on  it.  former 
residents  of  Gdansk,  who  want  to  see  what  the 
place  looks  like  now.  They'll  be  surprised."  The 
Germans  have  ignored  the  rebuilding  of  Gdansk, 
and  of  all  the  other  towns  in  the  Polish  western 
territories.  Pilarczyk  showed  me  a  recent  copy 
of  Unser  Danzig.  ("Our  Gdansk"),  a  West  Ger- 
man magazine,  which  carried  a  1945  picture 
story  of  a  Swedish  visitor  to  the  town,  complete 
with  ruins,  as  if  the  man  had  just  been  there. 
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West  German  public  documents  also  repeatedly 
point  out  that  the  population  of  towns  like 
Szczecin  and  Wroclaw  is  less  than  in  1939,  with- 
out mentioning  that  in  1945  they  were  down  to 
zero. 

The  second  world  war,  in  Poland,  is  an  in- 
escapable subject  of  conversation  and  object  of 
excursions  for  the  visitor.  Under  German  oc- 
cupation, Poland's  fate  was  without  parallel,  and 
although  the  devastation  of  Western  Russia  was 
on  the  same  scale,  in  Poland  no  corner  stayed 
untouched.  Six  million  people,  half  of  them  Jews, 
were  killed  by  the  Germans— that  is  to  say, 
every  fifth  person— and  every  third  Pole  was 
thrown  out  of  his  farm,  home,  or  apartment. 
I  once  asked  a  farmer  from  Terespol  near  the 
Russian  border,  who  had  settled  in  the  new 
western  territories,  whether  it  had  been  hard  for 
him  to  adjust.  He  looked  at  me  with  some  sur- 
prise and  then  said  with  a  smile.  "Well.  no.  the 
Germans  taught  me  that  themselves." 

Why  It  Is  a  Happy  Town 

The  European  war,  which  was  essentially  a  war 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs  until  D-Day, 
started  in  Gdansk,  and  for  a  time  in  the  summer 
of  1939  even  seemed  to  be  about  Gdansk  only. 
(I  well  remember  the  posters  which  the  pro- 
German  Action  Franchise  put  up  in  Paris  that 
summer  and  which  asked  rhetorically,  "Mourir 
pour  Danzig?")  The  Westerplatte.  a  small  tongue 
of  land  sticking  out  into  the  Gdansk  port,  was 
the  Polish  Pearl   Harbor:   the  German  school 
cruiser  Schlesirig-Hohtcin,  on  a  neighborly  visit 
to  Gdansk,  opened  the  war  on   September  1, 
1939,  at  4:45  A.M.  with  a  bombardment  of  the 
Polish  garrison  there.  The  Westerplatte  became 
famous  in  Polish  military  history,  for  its  150 
men  resisted  several  thousand  Germans  for  an 
entire  week;  a  photograph  of  "The  Westerplatte 
in  Flames"  is  now  in  every  Polish  school  or  his- 
tory book. 

But  the  children  of  Poland  seem  to  have  no 
strong  emotions  about  the  war  at  all:  the  tales 
of  Poles  versus  Germans  take  the  place  with  them 
of  our  cowboys  against  Indians.  In  Wroclaw,  the 
second  large  "new"  Polish  town  I  visited.  I 
found  myself,  while  talking  to  some  people  of 
the  school  board,  struck  with  the  idea  that  these 
children  were  the  first  in  centuries  to  grow  up 
in  a  Poland  without  "bleeding  borders,"  without 
clamoring  minorities,  or  hacked-away  provinces. 
I  asked  the  board  members  if  their  pupils  were 
aware  of  their  luck,  but  they  all  agreed  that  the 
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children  took  it  completely  in  their  stride.  "Chil- 
dren see  it  as  their  due  that  they  are  the  Chosen 
People,"  a  lady  said.  "I  was  born  in  our  worst 
Pilsudski  days,  but  I  think  I  felt  just  the  same. 
My  parents  were  killed  in  this  war,  but  to  my 
children  that's  ancient  history." 

"I  think  this  is  a  happy  town,"  one  of  the 
men  said.  "For  one  thing,  it  is  a  young  town. 
The  settlers  who  came  here  after  the  war  are 
now  in  their  forties,  at  most,  and  their  children, 
the  first  natives  of  Wroclaw,  are  two-fifths  of 
our  entire  population.  Twenty  per  cent  of  this 
town  is  in  grade  school!  And  we  already  have  a 
second  generation.  I  used  to  ask  in  classrooms, 
'Where  are  you  from?'  Put  then  they  started 
answering,  'Well,  from  here.'  What  happened  in 
Wroclaw  is  rare,  I  think,  but  we're  inside  it  and 
it  takes  something  like  your  visit  to  make  us 
reflect  on  it.  In  the  beginning,  friends  asked, 
'Isn't  it  dangerous  there,  in  the  west?  Suppose 
the  Germans  come  back?'  I  never  thought  about 
it  in  those  terms.  We  rebuilt  this  place  and  it 
is  ours.  We  are  happier  than  the  Warsovians 
because  we  work  so  hard.  Or  perhaps  because 
we  got  the  better  of  the  Germans  here;  we  don't 
have  to  ponder  on  our  martyrdom  anymore.  War- 
saw has  been  under  foreign  rule  so  long,  it  is  con- 
sidered bad  taste  there  to  work  hard  or  to  get 
excited  about  something." 

"That  Man  Is  Dangerous" 

H  efore  the  war.  seven  million  Germans  lived 
east  of  the  Oder-Neisse;  four  million  fled,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  were  later  deported  to 
Germany  by  the  Allied  Control  Council.  Those 
who  opted  for  Polish  nationality  (mainly  Sile- 
sia n  farmers)  could  stay.  There  are  eight  mil- 
lion Poles  in  the  area  now.  I  have  met  only  one 
ex-German,  a  cement  manufacturer  in  Opole, 
a  town  halfway  between  Wroclaw  and  Katowice 
in  White  Silesia.  A  meeting  had  been  arranged 
for  me  with  a  Polish  Press  Agency  correspond- 
ent in  Opole  and  it  turned  out,  curiously,  that 
this  German,  who  had  kept  his  house  during  and 
after  the  war,  was  not  only  the  interpreter  of 
the  agency  man  but  also  his  landlord. 

At  Opole,  the  Oder  is  fordable  and  here  the 
old  trade  route  from  Italy  to  the  Baltic  crossed 
the  river;  thus  Opole  became  the  capital  of  some 
Piast  dukes,  who  had  their  funeral  chapel  here 
(which  the  Prussians,  when  they  took  the  town, 
walled  up).  In  spite  of  these  fascinating  details, 
I  would  gladly  have  driven  right  through,  for 
the  little  town  looked  particularly  uninspiring;  it 


was,  once  more,  raining  hard.  However,  the 
agency  man  was  waiting,  and  we  settled  for  just 
one  tourist  attraction,  the  newly  reopened  cha- 
pel. We  descended  to  a  funeral  vault  in  medieval 
style,  with  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  Piasts 
exhibited  on  stone  shelves.  It  was  a  disconcert- 
ing sight,  but  a  very  elegant  Franciscan  priest, 
who  addressed  our  party  in  French,  said  sooth- 
ingly, "N'ayez  pas  peur,  messieurs,  ce  ne  sont 
que  des  cendres,"  while  the  ex-German  who  had 
come  along  as  interpreter  muttered  to  me  in 
German,  "So  what,  so  it  was  Polish  once.  What 
does  that  prove?  The  United  States  was  once 
owned  by  the  Indians,  wasn't  it?" 

Hack  in  the  German  home,  the  cement  man 
showed  me  a  diploma  in  civics,  which  he  had  won 
in  an  American  POW  camp;  his  wife  made  us 
Nescafe  and  brought  out  the  biggest  choice  of 
cakes  I  had  yet  seen  in  a  communist  country. 
I  asked  the  ex-German  if  his  position  in  Opole 
had  been  difficult  after  the  war,  because  of  the 
German  cruelties  perpetrated  on  the  Poles.  "What 
cruelties?"  he  said.  "That's  all  just  a  lot  of 
Polish  propaganda."  That  took  me  slightly  aback 
but  he  didn't  notice  it  and  went  on,  "We  need 
the  Americans  here,  to  restore  some  order.  The 
Poles  can't  do  it.  Germany  must  come  back,  and 
it  will,  too."  "Fritz  doesn't  know  anything  about 
politics,"  his  wife  said.  "He  only  knows  about 
hunting."  (His  name  was  indeed  Fritz.)  The 
Polish  correspondent,  unaware  of  this  high  trea- 
son going  on  right  under  his  nose,  indiscrimi- 
nately smiled  down  on  all  of  us.  Later  the  Pole 
and  Fritz  both  insisted  on  coming  with  me  in 
my  car  and  directing  me  out  of  town,  although 
it  still  rained  hard.  As  I  pulled  up  near  the  bus 
stop  at  the  edge  of  town,  I  ignored  Fritz  and 
said  softly  to  the  Pole  in  my  very  bad  Polish: 
"Take  care,  that  man  is  dangerous!"  "Yes,  yes, 
1  know,"  he  said  with  the  same  smile  he  had 
displayed  all  along,  and  off  they  trundled  to- 
gether in  the  rain.  I  have  no  idea  whether  he 
really  understood  me. 

Opole  was  my  last  town  in  the  new  territories. 
The  feeling  of  a  "new  beginning,"  which  w  as  so 
strong  before  (I  would  even  dare  call  it  a  frontier 
spirit),  began  to  peter  out  just  about  there — 
or  perhaps  it  seemed  that  way  because  of  the 
German  with  his  civics  diploma.  The  highway 
leads  on  to  Katowice  which,  although  under  Ger- 
many until  1914,  was  Polish  from  1919  to  1939 
(and,  of  course,  German  once  more  from  1939 
to  1945).  Here  was  the  very  center  of  old  Middle 
Europe;  nearby,  at  what  was  called  the  Drei- 
kaiser  Ecke  ("Corner  of  the  Three  Emperors"), 
now  Myslowice,  was  the  confluence  of  the  fields 
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of  power  of  the  Russian  Tsar,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  Emperor  of  Prussia,  and  here 
they  held  a  summit  meeting  after  they  had  di- 
vided the  last  of  Poland  among  themselves  in  the 
year  1795. 

These  lands  are  a  terrible  dead  water  of  Eu- 
rope, in  spite  of  the  coal  mines  and  the  splendid 
production  statistics  of  Katowice  and  Nowa 
Huta;  the  freshness  and  eagerness  of  Wroclaw 
seemed  very  far,  and  I  felt  a  sudden  nostalgia 
for  those  western  towns  I  had  left  behind. 
The  high  tides  of  the  three  waves  of  attack, 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian,  had  reached 
just  this  point,  I  thought,  and,  receding,  had 
covered  the  earth  of  "Black  Silesia"  with  their 
debris.  Here  during  the  war  was  the  border  of 
the  German  "General-Government"  and  the  lines 
of  deportees  going  there,  shuffling  through  the 
landscape;  near  here  were  the  destruction  camps 
of  Oswiecim;  in  German,  Auschwitz-Birkenau. 

Last  Stop 

^\uschwitz  is  one  town  which  should  have  been 
left  with  its  German  name;  or,  since  it  has  come 
to  life  again  as  a  place  like  any  other,  perhaps 
given  a  brand-new  one.  It  seems  almost  indecent 
to  see  "Oswiecim"  on  bus  schedules  and  road 
signs;  it  is  a  strange  realization  that  there  were 
dukes  and  duchesses  of  Oswiecim  once,  that  until 
1941  it  was  a  geographical  name  like  any  other. 
Now  it  has  again  a  chemical  industry,  fruit  trees, 
a  railway  siding,  and  The  Museum.  On  Sundays, 
tour  buses  and  army  trucks  bring  in  sightseers 
by  the  thousands;  children  aren't  allowed  in  but 
their  presence  outside  the  gate — sucking  candies 
while  waiting  for  their  parents — adds  an  oddly 
sinister  note. 

I  went  in,  and  on  a  tablet  in  the  first  barrack 
I  read  that  the  camps  had  been  "in  a  swampy, 
unhealthy  area."  First  it  seemed  almost  like  a 
joke,  but  then  it  was  reassuring:  perhaps  it 
showed  that  no  one  can  quite  fathom  what  Ausch- 
witz meant.  The  text  of  a  welcoming  speech  of 
the  camp  Fiihrer  was  preserved  here ;  he  used 
to  tell  new  Poles  on  arrival:  "If  you  are  still 
alive  in  three  months,  you're  cheating."  In  an- 
other barrack  I  came  upon  a  huge  photograph 
which  showed  a  group  of  naked  women  running; 
they  were  running  to  the  gas  chambers — one  of 
the  principles  of  the  camp  killings  was  "hurry 
them."  A  lieutenant  told  me  that  he  took  all  his 
recruits  here  "to  make  them  defend  the  Oder- 
Neisse  better." 

"My  men  have  to  know,"  he  said,  "that  the 


Germans  are  our  mortal  enemies,  that  they 
wanted  us  off  the  earth.  We  cannot  yield  them 
a  square  foot  of  our  new  land;  next  time  we 
will  just  all  fight  ourselves  to  death." 

Black  Silesia  has  the  unmitigated  ugliness  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  plus  ashen  skies  and 
the  monstrous  red-brick  architecture  of  the  late 
nineteenth-century  German  industrialists  who 
built  villas  with  Wagnerian  towers  against  a 
background  of  grass-overgrown  slag  heaps.  It  is 
worse  than  Mons  at  the  French-Belgian  border, 
which  I  had  always  considered  the  most  depress- 
ing place  I  knew.  Katowice,  under  a  perpetual 
cloud  of  coal  dust,  is  gray  during  the  day;  at 
night  its  sky  is  lit  by  the  flames  from  the  steel 
mills. 

I  stayed  in  its  least  grimy  hotel,  which  is 
across  from  the  railway  station.  At  2:00  a.m.  I 
was  awakened  by  the  music  which  thev  were 
playing  in  the  bar  for  the  benefit  of  the  visiting 
Polish.  Czech,  West  German,  and  East  German 
salesmen  and  engineers;  I  got  dressed  and  walked 
over  to  the  station.  It  was  still  crowded,  for 
Katowice  is  a  main  communications  center;  J 
tried  to  buy  a  paper  but  the  last  newsstand  had 
just  closed.  The  salesgirl  was  inside,  doing  her 
make-up  in  a  mirror  propped  up  against  the 
paperbacks  and  motioning  with  her  left  hand 
for  the  customers  to  leave  her  alone  and  go 
away.  Drunks  were  hanging  around  and  sitting 
on  the  benches  with  their  heads  in  their  hands. 
The  floors  were  gritty;  moths  fluttered  around 
the  harsh  lights.  A  train  came  in  and  a  little 
stream  of  tired  civilians  and  noisy  soldiers 
emerged  into  the  hall.  In  European  style,  all 
arrivals  and  departures  were  listed  on  large 
wooden  boards  hung  on  the  walls.  I  read  off  to 
myself  the  names  of  the  towns  I  had  seen,  and 
I  felt  an  intense,  quite  personal,  need  for  Poland 
to  be  strong,  to  stay  in  one  piece — not  to  let  it 
happen  again.  I  would  have  liked  to  shake  up  the 
drunks  and  tell  them  to  go  to  Wroclaw. 

On  the  boards,  the  international  trains  were 
printed  in  red.  Lwow  was  listed,  and  Kiev,  there 
was  still  an  express  train  to  Vienna  going  out, 
and  a  train  to  Budapest  coming  through  at  5:10 
in  the  morning.  Train  travel  is  not  what  it  once 
was,  of  course,  and  it  was  hard  to  imagine  much 
pleasure  in  boarding  a  train  to  Budapest  in  the 
cold  dawn  of  Katowice;  still,  in  those  names  and 
the  red  letters  was  some  of  the  old  glamour. 
But  on  the  boards  appeared  again  the  name  Os- 
wiecim. It  was  the  first  stop  for  most  trains 
going  south.  All  those  transports  must  have  gone 
through  here,  without  stopping,  and  with  less 
than  half  an  hour  to  go  to  their  destination. 
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The  Builder  Who 
Makes  Integration  Pay 


by  Alfred  Balk 


How  a  Philadelphia)}  who  believes  racial 
justice  can  be  sound  business  has  proved 
his  point  in  more  than  a  dozen  Ameri- 
can cities. 

•Morris  Milgram  is  a  thin,  slightly  stoop- 
shouldered,  forty-nine-year-old  Philadelphia!!  who 
stubbornly  insists  that  any  American  should 
l>e  allowed  to  buy  any  home  on  the  market  that 
he  can  afford.  Coming  from  Milgram  this  idea  is 
downright  unsettling,  because  he  happens  to  be 
a  builder.  For  years  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
building  business  has  been  that  new  housing  is 
for  white  buyers  only. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  his  late  father-in- 
law,  William  Smelo,  a  small-volume  contractor  in 
Philadelphia,  invited  him  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  business,  Milgram  told  him,  "Only  if  I 
can  build  for  all  my  friends— and  some  of  my 
friends  are  Negroes."  Smelo  readily  agreed  and 
Milgram  went  on  to  become  a  kind  of  Johnny 
Appleseed  of  interracial  housing,  sowing  inte- 
gration wherever  he  found  fertile  ground.  His 
developments  to  date  include  Concord  Park  ( 139 
homes)  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs  and  Green- 
belt  Knoll  (19  homes)  on  the  city's  northeast 
side;  Maple  Crest  (25  homes)  and  Glen  Acres 
'15  homes)  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  the 
Runnymeade  Corporation  (12  homes  plus  14  more 


planned)  near  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  Coun- 
try Club  Homes  (13  houses  and  20  more  planned) 
in  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  In  addition,  Milgram's 
firm,  Modern  Community  Developers,  Inc.,  and  an 
affiliate.  Planned  Communities,  control  apart- 
ment buildings  valued  at  $7  million  in  and  around 
New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.  C.  and  a 
480-apartment  complex,  which  is  part  of  a  $7.5 
million  redevelopment  project  now  under  way  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  As  a  consultant.  Mil- 
gram  has  helped  further  integration  in  Wilkins- 
burg,  Pennsylvania;  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan;  and  other  cities. 

Milgram  is  not  the  largest  builder  of  inter- 
racial housing.  Eichler  Homes  in  California,  for 
one,   builds  more  than  seven   hundred  houses 
annually  and  has  sold  them  to  people  of  all  races 
for  several  years.  Both  small  and  large  sub- 
divisions elsewhere,  including  "Levittowns"  in 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  have 
been  integrated  after  occupancy  (in  some  cases 
with  attending  violence).   And   immense  inte- 
grated co-op  and  public  housing  projects  now 
exist,  mainly  in  the  East.  But  Milgram  is  the 
field's  most  zealous  pioneer:  his  impact  on  seg- 
regation has  been  more  widespread  than  that  of 
any  other  American  builder,  and  it  is  no  surprise 
that  he  received  the  first  annual  Walter  White 
Award  of  the  National  Committee  against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing  in  1956. 

He  is  not  universally  beloved,  however.  Indeed, 
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citizens  of  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Deerfield— 
after  Milgram's  intention  to  build  there  was  dis- 
closed prematurely  by  an  Episcopal  minister- 
waged  a  celebrated,  and  successful,  court  battle 
to  force  his  builders  out  of  town.  And  the  Alabama 
Journal  in  Montgomery  called  him  "a  man  who 
makes  his  living  making  other  people  unhappy. 

For  years,  according  to  Cxeorge  and  Eunice 
Grier  coauthors  of  the  definitive  study  Privately 
Developed  Interracial  Housing   (University  of 
California  Press,  1960),  realtors,  lenders,  corpo- 
rate and  institutional  investors,  and  government 
agencies  have  made  enterprises  like  Milgram  s 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Until  1948,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  race-restrictive  covenants 
unenforceable,  even  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration maintained  that  "the  presence  of  in- 
compatible racial  elements  results  in  lowering  of 
[a  property's]  rating,  often  to  the  point  of  re- 
jection." , 
Despite  these  handicaps,  several  religious  and 
nonprofit  groups  managed  to  establish  a  few  open- 
occupancy  developments.  A  cooperative  named 
Penn-Craft,  organized  by  Quakers  in  1937  toi 
Pennsvlvania  coal  miners,  apparently  was  the 
first;  Negroes  occupied  five  of  its  fifty  homes. 
In  1946  Edward  Tilsen  built  a  commercial  devel- 
opment'of  twenty-four  row  houses  in  Minneap- 
olis- half  the  tenants  were  Negroes.  There  were 
similar  projects  elsewhere.  But  they  were  so 
little  known  in  1955,  when  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  invited  the  Griers  to  undertake  then- 
study,  that  the  couple  thought  it  might  be  wiser 
to  wait  a  few  years. 


The  Prophetic  Type 


In  this  climate,  Morris  Milgram  decided  dur.ng 
1951  to  stake  his  future  on  building  housing 
open  to  all.  He  had  been  in  the  building  business 
for  only  four  vears,  and  on  his  own  for  just  the 
few  months  since  his  father-in-law's  death.  More- 
over, to  outsiders  he  seemed  hopelessly  unbusi- 
nesslike. A  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  man  with  a 
somewhat  boyish  face,  he  neglected  to  wear  well- 
cut  suits  and  socks  that  stayed  up,  and— worse 
—he  often  appeared  to  let  enthusiasm  overrun 
prudence.  "He  is  the  kind  who  refuses  to  be 
moved  bv  facts— you  know,  the  prophetic  type, 
says  one  associate.  Milgram  still  has  these  traits, 
along  with  a  high-strung  temperament;  he  moves 
frequently  from  one  chair  to  another,  halts  con- 
versation to  scribble  in  a  pocket  notebook,  and 
rattles  off  sentences  in  the  Manhattanese  of  his 
native  Lower  East  Side.  His  peripatetic  manner 


is  so  conspicuous  that  a  friend  once  advised  him, 
"Morris,  you'd  get  more  done  if  you  slowed  down. 
W-a-l-k  s-l-o-w-e-r.  T-a-l-k  s-l-o-w-e-r.  S-l-o-w 
d-o-w-n."  Milgram  nodded  and  wrote  it  in  his 
notebook;  "W-a-l-k  s-l-o-w-e-r.  T-a-l-k  s-l-o-w-e-r 
S-l-o-w  d-o-w-n."  Then  he  slammed  the  notebook 
shut  and  rushed  out  the  door. 

More  often  than  not,  though,  Milgram's  energy 
and  ideas  yield  results,  some  of  them  spectacular. 
One  morning,  for  example,  I  met  him  at  his  office, 
a  cluttered,  air-conditioned  flat  in  an  apartment 
building  near  his  home  in  northeast  Philadelphia. 
"It's  been  a  pretty  good  twenty-four  hours,"  he 
announced.  "Yesterday  in  New  York  I  had  lunch 
with  a  man  who's  putting  $200,000  into  a  proj- 
ect  and  I  just  got  a  phone  call  from  another 
man  pledging  $500,000  as  a  down  payment  on  a 
four-hundred-unit  apartment  building.  We'll  close 
and  take  possession  in  three  weeks." 

Even  traveling  doesn't  slow  him  down  He 
always  picks  up  hitchhikers  ("What  kind  of 
world  is  it  if  you  can't  help  a  fellow  who  needs 
help'"  he  asks  when  friends  point  out  the  dan- 
ger) When  he  learned  that  a  young  white 
newlvwed  he  had  given  a  hitch  was  looking  for 
a  home,  he  promptly  sold  him  one  in  a  new  inter- 
racial housing  development.  A  Negro  rider  rec- 
ommended a  likely  investor  to  whom  Milgram 
later  sold  $25,000  worth  of  stock  in  his  firm. 

The  dominant  forces  in  Milgram's  life,  how- 
ever are  his  convictions.  An  agnostic  himself,  he 
is  the  son  of  Orthodox  Jews  who  were  driven 
from  Russia  by  tsarist  terrorists.  With  four  of 
their  six  children  (Milgram  and  one  of  his  four 
sisters  were  born  later) ,  they  narrowly  escaped.  A 
crowded  boat  brought  them  to  America-steer- 
age class-and.  once  here,  the  Milgram  children 
found  jobs  in  the  garment  industry  and  joined 
union  campaigns  against  "sweatshops." 

Milgram  learned  early  about  deprivation  and 
persecution,  and  when  he  was  a  student  at  the 
City  College  of  New  York,  he  felt  strongly  enough 
about  constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity  to  lead  a  demonstration  against 
compulsory  attendance  at  a  reception  for  some 
visiting  Italian  Fascists;  the  college  expelleo  h.m 
and  twenty  other  demonstrators.  After  gradua- 
tion from  a  small  college  in  Newark.  New  Jersey, 
he  spent  ten  years  as  a  paid  organizer  for  the 
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THE  BUILDER  WHO  MAKES  INTEGRATION  PAY 


Workers  Defense  League,  a  civil-rights  and  legal- 
aid  group  for  tenant  farmers  and  other  indigents 
From  19-11  to  1917  he  was  its  National  Secretary. 
Almost  all  his  speeches  and  most  of  his  letters 
include  evangelical  calls  to  action  against  injus- 
tice, and  memos  are  imprinted  with  this  verse 
by  Ralph  Chaplin: 

Mourn  not  the  dead 

But  rather  mourn  the  apathetic  throng 
The  cowed  and  meek 

Who  see  the  worlds  threat  anguish  and  its  wrong 
And  dare  not  speak. 

He  is,  in  short,  a  "true  believer."  and  to  him 
racial  justice  is  the  preeminent  social  cause  in 
the  United  States.  The  housing  ghetto,  he  feels, 
is  its  most  institutionalized  foe.  "Life  is  too 
short  to  do  anything  else  but  build  the  kind  of 
world  one  believes  in,"  he  insists. 

Milgram  began  his  crusade  for  integrated 
housing  after  a  flare-up  in  Hatboro,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  at  a  zoning  hearing  which  con- 
cerned his  firm's  property  when  a  voting  artist 
stood  up.  Milgram  had  built  the  man's  home,  sold 
it  for  only  a  modest  profit.  a„d  donated  services 
<>f  a  landscape  architect  as  well. 

"Now,  Mr.  Milgram  hasn't  told  us  whether  he's 
going  to  sell  to  niggers  or  spicks."  the  artist  said. 
Milgram  reddened. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  don't  know  what  spicks  are."  he 
replied.  "However,  the  township  president  has 
said  in  the  past  that  restrictive  covenants  are 
unenforceable.  In  any  event.  I  can  tell  you  now, 
Negroes  have  applied." 
The  board  approved  Milgram's  request  on  zon- 
ing, but  he  left  in  a  rage,  determined  never  again 
to  build  all-white  housing. 

Through  a  friend  in  the  real-estate  business 
Milgram  put  a  $2,500  deposit  on  a  forested  nine- 
acre  tract  in  northeast  Philadelphia.  Facing  a 
small  woods  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
hilly,  forested  Pennypack  Park,  it  seemed  an 
ideally  noncontroversial  site  for  an  integrated 
project.  He  soon  learned  differently,  however. 
Despite  his  determination  he  was  unable  to  build 
there  for  nearly  four  years. 

Housing  developers  need  financing:  "equity 
capital"  for  purchase  of  land;  a  "construction 
loan"  for  wages  and  materials;  assurance  of 
"permanent"  or  "mortgage  financing"  to  enable 
purchasers  to  buy  homes  on  installments.  The 
builder,  or  several  investors  in  partnership  with 
him,  usually  provides  the  equity  capital.  He  or  a 
mortgage  service— which  "places"  mortgages  for 
a  specified  fee  or  commission— next  "shops"  for 
a  bank,  insurance  company,  or  other  investment 
institution  which  will  buy  the  mortgages  on  the 


best  terms.  Then  the  builder  approaches  a  bank 
for  a  construction  loan. 

A  friend  of  Milgram's,  the  head  of  a  large 
local  mortgage  company,  had  assured  him  earlier 
of  up  to  a  million  dollars  in  risk  capital.  "When 
you  have  the  land  let  me  know.  We'll  be  pleased 
to  back  you,"  he  said.  Now,  observing  protocol, 
Milgram  took  his  request  to  an  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  firm.  The  man  was  skeptical. 

"I  don't  think  whites  will  buy  new  houses  next 
to  Negroes,"  he  said. 

"I'll  prove  it,"  Milgram  replied.  "I'll  get  de- 
posits." 

He  commissioned  an  architect  to  design  the 
homes,   and   then   asked   Frank  Loescher,  who 
headed  the  city's  Human  Relations  Commission, 
to  arrange  a  meeting  with  local  race-relations 
leaders.  Their  response,  while  warm,  was  not  as 
enthusiastic  as  Milgram  had  expected.  One  man 
cautioned   against   "going   too    fast   on  these 
things,"  and  another  warned,  "Better  stick  with 
conventional  building.  There's  a  Gresham's  law 
that  money  goes  where  the  profit  is  easiest." 
Nonetheless,  with  the  help  of  friends  he  obtained 
$200  deposits  from  twelve  families,  seven  white 
and  five  Negro.  Buoyantly  he  returned  to  the 
mortgage   company.   Again    he    was  rebuffed. 
"Fellowship  is  Maury  Fagan's  job."  the  executive 
said,  referring  to  the  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Fellowship  Commission.  "Our  job  is  making 
money." 

"At  that  point,"  Milgram  admits,  "I  began 
getting  frantic.  I  had  thought  I  had  a  million 
dollars.  Now  I  had  nothing." 


Brotherhood  vs.  the  Buck 

He  next  sought  the  help  of  a  multimillion- 
dollar  real-estate  investor.  "Sounds  extremely 
worthwhile."  the  man  told  him.  "I'll  donate  a 
thousand  dollars." 

"I  don't  want  a  contribution,"  Milgram  said. 
"This  is  a  business  deal." 

"Sorry,"  said  the  investor.  "It's  too  risky." 
Wanting  to  prove  interracial  housing  commer- 
cially feasible,  Milgram  refused  what  he  viewed 
as  a  mere  "tip."  More  than  a  dozen  banks  and 
mortgage  companies  turned  him  down  after  that. 

He  also  approached  representatives  of  a  large 
Protestant  ministers'  and  missionaries'  retire- 
ment fund.  Milgram  presented  his  plan  to  them 
as  "a  chance  to  make  your  money  work  for  your 
beliefs."  At  first  the  group  argued  that  they 
could  invest  only  in  commercial  properties.  Mil- 
gram  countered  that  his  project  was  just  as  safe 


— it  had  FHA  support.  Well,  they  said,  having  to 
evict  someone  might  prove  embarrassing  for  a  re- 
ligious group,  Milgram  arranged  with  the  East- 
ern Mortgage  Service  Company  to  handle  the  deal 
without  evicting  anyone.  Still  they  said  no.  "This 
was  one  of  the  hardest  blows,"  Milgram  remem- 
bers. "It  wasn't  that  these  people  didn't  care — 
they  cared  affirmatively  for  segregation." 

Not  only  was  he  unable  to  obtain  the  risk 
capital  he  needed,  he  also  found  city  authorities 
slow  to  approve  his  subdivision  plan,  and  unwill- 
ing to  provide  necessary  water  and  sewer  lines. 
Then,  when  his  personal  assets  had  melted  down 
to  $200  and  a  stack  of  debts  had  shaken  his 
usually  unflagging  optimism,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  came  to  his  aid.  In 
their  quiet  way,  the  Quakers  were  mounting  a 
determined  campaign  that  has  since  desegregated 
hundreds  of  neighborhoods  from  California  to 
New  England,  and  they  knew  the  demonstration 
value  of  a  project  like  Milgram's  if  it  succeeded. 
They  therefore  arranged  for  Milgram  to  meet 
George  Otto,  a  prosperous,  graying  Quaker  whose 
Penn  Valley  Constructors  had  been  the  largest 
homebuilder  in  nearby  Bucks  County  for  years. 
Otto  was,  and  is,  as  conservative  as  Milgram  is 
liberal,  and  though  he  had  worked  to  increase 
job  opportunities  for  Negroes,  he  had  appeared 
unembarrassed  about  building  segregated  hous- 
ing. But  Otto  strongly  believes  that  people  who 
want  to  live  in  integrated  areas  have  that  right. 
Consequently,  despite  their  philosophical  differ- 
ences, the  two  decided  to  try  to  work  together. 

Otto's  experience  and  prestige  solved  some  of 
Milgram's  worst  problems.  To  minimize  the  risks 
both  of  construction  and  sales  snags  and  of  delays 
caused  by  zoning  and  building  code  authorities, 
Otto  suggested  that  they  build  two  projects  in- 
stead of  one.  Milgram's  original  site,  Greenbelt 
Knoll,  took  second  place  while  they  planned  a 
larger  development,  Concord  Park,  near  a  small 
all-Negro  settlement  alongside  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  and  Old  Lincoln  Highway. 

Otto  also  recommended  that  they  stop  trying 
to  secure  mortgages  and  instead  form  a  stock 
company  specifically  for  the  two  building  ven- 
tures. By  April  1954  they  had  sold  their  entire 
$150,000  stock  issue  to  sixty-five  people,  mostly 
personal  friends.  More  than  half  were  Quakers. 
This  done,  they  found  a  cooperative  mortgage 
service  and  a  bank  which  verbally  agreed  to  buy 
Concord  Park's  mortgages.  Then  they  hired  sub- 
contractors and  began  building. 

A  few  weeks  after  ground-breaking,  however, 
their  bank  reneged  on  its  mortgage  commitment. 
Milgram  and  Otto  frantically  canvassed  banks 
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from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  City.  Finally, 
the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  of  New  York,  long 
known  for  making  home  loans  without  prejudice, 
agreed  to  buy  the  mortgages.  The  People's  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania,  now  merged  with  Central-Penn 
National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  provided  con- 
struction loans. 

More  Roadblocks 

There  remained  the  problem  of  selling  the 
homes.  Negroes,  restricted  to  old  and  inferior 
housing  at  exorbitant  prices,  were  eager  to  buy. 
The  difficulty  was  in  attracting  whites.  From 
the  beginning  Milgram  and  Otto  had  agreed  on 
complete  frankness  about  their  sales  policy.  Their 
newspaper  advertisements  declared,  "Under 
Quaker  Leadership  Toward  Democracy  in  Hous- 
ing"; mailings  to  25,000  members  of  religious 
and  liberal  community  organizations  made  the 
point  outright ;  and  sales  agents  were  instructed 
to  introduce  the  question  discreetly  by  saying, 
"One  of  the  exciting  things  about  this  develop- 
ment is  that  it  practices  real  democracy."  As 
many  as  5,000  persons  looked  at  Concord  Park's 
model  on  some  weekends.  Typically,  whites  re- 
marked, "What  a  lovely  home  for  the  price 
[$12,000  to  $14,000,  and  no  down  payment  on 
GI  loans].  What  a  shame  that  you're  selling  to 
colored." 

In  the  first  ten  weeks,  ten  homes  were  sold  to 
whites  and  fifty  to  Negroes.  Milgram  saw  his 
dream  fading. 

Then,  checking,  he  found  that  sales  agents, 
who  worked  on  commission,  were  trying  hardest 
for  the  easiest  sales,  to  Negroes.  (One  greeted 
white  prospects  with,  "You  know,  there'll  be 
colored  here,"  or  "Gee,  buddy,  I  just  can't  do 
this  to  you,  living  next  door  to  a  Negro.")  "You 
can't  sell  integrated  housing  unless  you  believe 
in  it,"  Milgram  now  says.  But  he  had  to  change 
sales  agents  twice  before  finding  one  who  did 
believe,  a  realtor  named  Stuart  Wallace.  Still, 
the  next  few  sales  remained  in  lopsided  propor- 
tion, and  Milgram  began  having  trouble  sleeping. 

"Morris,  you  SOB,"  he  said  one  night,  "you're 
building  a  ghetto,  as  sure  as  Bilbo." 

Although  he  was  unhappy  with  the  idea  of  a 
quota — which  he  thinks  "basically  undemocratic" 
— Milgram  chose  what  seemed  to  him  the  better 
of  two  unhappy  alternatives :  a  controlled  racial 
balance,  50  per  cent  white,  50  per  cent  non-white. 
To  his  surprise,  three  Negroes  on  the  firm's  inter- 
racial advisory  board  concurred  and  even  sug- 
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gested  reducing  the  Negro  quota  to  the  lowest 
that  remaining  unsold  properties  would  allow — 
45  per  cent.  Further,  to  prevent  "bunching,"  they 
decided  that  no  one  could  select  a  specific  lot,  and 
no  more  than  three  houses  in  a  row  could  have 
occupants  of  the  same  race.  This  stratagem 
worked.  When  the  last  home  was  built  and  sold 
in  15)57,  Concord  Park  was  a  social  and  economic- 
success:  it  had  a  racial  balance  of  55  per  cent 
white  and  15  per  cent  non-white  (there  are  sev- 
eral American-Japanese  couples),  and  returned 
a  satisfactory  net  profit  of  6  per  cent  to  those 
whose  purchase  of  stock  had  financed  it. 

Milgram  also  used  a  quota  system  ("fair  hous- 
ing pattern,"  he  prefers  calling  it)  at  his  second 
project,  Greenbelt  Knoll,  where  homes  cost  an 
average  of  $2(>,000.  But  there,  to  more  nearly 
reflect  large  cities'  population  ratios  and  to 
guard  against  resales  "tipping"  the  balance  ad- 
versely, the  ratio  was  two-thirds  white,  one-third 
non-white.  Since  then,  he  has  abandoned  quotas. 
Instead,  he  maintains  racial  balance  by  selective 
promotion — recruiting  aggressively  among  pro- 
spective white  buyers  in  social-action  and  fair- 
housing  groups,  while  seeking  Negro  buyers 
mainly  by  telling  leaders  of  race-relations  organ- 
izations about  vacancies. 

By  1958,  when  he  organized  Modern  Commu- 
nity Developers  to  finance  and  supervise  other 
interracial  projects,  Milgram  had  developed  one 
of  his  greatest  present  abilities,  fund-raising.  He 
had  also  assembled  an  honorary  advisory  com- 
mittee which  included  the  late  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Episcopal  Rishop  James  A.  Pike.  U.  S.  Senators 
Jacob  Javits  and  Joseph  S.  ("lark,  and  Negro 
leaders  Roy  Wilkins.  James  Farmer.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  Jackie  Robinson,  and  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

Milgram's  modus  operandi,  which  evolved 
slowly,  is  simple.  On  invitation  of  individuals  or 
groups  interested  in  promoting  fair  housing  in 
their  community,  he  helps  organize  a  local  Mod- 
ern Community  Developers  affiliate,  arrange  fi- 
nancing, engage  a  sympathetic  builder,  and 
acquire  a  suitable  site.  This,  both  Milgram  and 
the  Griers  believe,  remains  one  of  the  field's 
most  delicate  problems.  In  general  Milgram  rec- 
ommends a  tract  semi-isolated  from  dense  set- 
tlement by  commercial  or  physical  barriers,  and 
located,  if  possible,  in  a  school  district  which  is 
already  integrated. 

He  also  insists  on  "community  preparation," 
preferably  beginning  even  before  land  is  bought. 
Until  building  is  largely  a  fait  accompli,  he  takes 
only  a  few  backers  into  his  confidence.  It  is  their 
job    to    activate    fair-housing    committees  in 


churches  and  civic  groups — making  them  aware 
of  both  the  economic  and  the  social  benefits  of 
integrated  housing — and  then  to  collect  signa- 
tures on  "declarations  of  conscience"  for  use 
later  as  evidence  of  responsible  support.  After- 
wards, public  announcements  emphasize  the  pres- 
tige of  the  development's  organizers,  the  stability 
of  comparable  interracial  projects,  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  prospective  Negro  residents.  If  all 
goes  well,  opposition  soon  wanes,  and  the  develop- 
ment is  quietly  completed  and  occupied. 

A  Way  to  End 

Fears  of  Mass  Move-ins 

w  ith  apartment  buildings,  the  task  is  easier. 
"We  buy  a  building,  change  its  leasing  policy, 
and  that's  it — instant  integration,"  Milgram  ex- 
plains. So  far,  no  white  tenants  have  moved  out 
because  Negroes  moved  in,  nor  has  it  been  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  racial  balance:  10  per  cent  is 
the  highest  ratio  of  Negro  occupancy  in  any  of 
Milgram's  apartment  houses  (rents  range  up- 
ward from  $100  a  month).  In  fact,  since  local 
and  state  fair-housing  laws  and  determined  reli- 
gious and  civic  groups  have  increased  the  supply 
of  housing  open  to  non-whites,  Milgram  some- 
times finds  it  hard  to  get  Negro  tenants.  "This 
shows  that  white  neighborhoods  no  longer  need 
fear  mass  move-ins  if  they  allow  the  housing 
market  to  become  truly  open,"  he  says.  "But 
Negroes  have  a  responsibility.  They  must  knock 
and  knock  and  keep  knocking  if  integration  doors 
are  to  open." 

Laws  providing  quick  depreciation  write-offs 
for  rental  properties  have  made  Milgram's  apart- 
ment ventures  so  profitable  that  his  organization 
now  controls  assets  which  gross  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  He  hopes  next  to 
expand  operations  beyond  the  East.  Meanwhile, 
he  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $14,000  and,  with 
his  wife  Grace  and  their  children,  Betty  and  Gene 
(both  now  in  college),  lives  comfortably  but 
modestly  at  Greenbelt  Knoll.  Most  of  his  assets 
are  invested  in  integrated  housing,  and,  except 
for  his  hobby  of  stamp  collecting,  so  is  his  spare 
time.  Since  last  summer,  he  has  concentrated  on 
organizing  a  National  Committee  on  Tithing  in 
Investment,  headed  by  Congressman  Donald  M. 
Fraser,  who  with  Milgram  has  already  recruited 
more  than  three  thousand  sponsors.  The  commit- 
tee hopes  to  encourage  individuals,  religious 
groups,  unions,  and  other  organizations  to  allo- 
cate at  least  10  per  cent  of  their  savings  and  in- 
vestment portfolios  to  furthering  residential  de- 


segregation.  The  group  now  is  compiling  educa- 
tional materials,  a  list  of  recommended  invest- 
ments, and  a  roster  of  banks  and  savings-and-loan 
associations  where  deposits  are  employed  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

The  tithing  committee  could  be  Milgram's  most 
important  project.  "All  our  efforts  are  chicken 
feed  in  this  field  unless  religious  groups  and 
others  which  control  not  millions,  but  billions  of 
dollars  join  in,"  he  says.  "We're  not  suggesting 
that  they  throw  their  money  away.  We're  only 
suggesting  that  members  tell  their  investment 
committees  to  invest  so  that  the  organization's 
money  is  where  its  mouth  is,  and  that,  by  God, 
if  they  can't  find  a  good  investment  that  reflects 
social  concern,  they  get  a  committee  which  can 
find  one!" 

And  what  of  the  end  product  of  Milgram's 
main  efforts,  his  interracial  housing  develop- 
ments? I  visited  several  recently  and  found  them 
to  be  neat,  thriving,  and  in  many  ways  similar  to 
other  recently  established  neighborhoods.  Though 
some  are  nearly  ten  years  old,  all  the  houses  and 
grounds  were  well  kept.  One  Negro  doctor  at 
Greenbelt  Knoll  had  spent  some  $15,000  expand- 
ing and  improving  his  home  and,  together  with 
neighbors,  had  formed  an  association  to  build  a 
swimming  pool  which  any  resident  who  pays  nom- 
inal dues  may  share.  Outwardly  the  developments 
seemed  in  no  way  unusual. 

They  have  lost  some  residents  whose  companies 
transferred  them  out  of  the  area  or  whose  fami- 
lies grew  too  large,  but  turnover  is  lower  than 
in  the  average  community,  and  resale  prices  ap- 
parently all  have  equaled  or  exceeded  original 
prices.  Only  at  Concord  Park,  where  the  age  of 
homes  now  makes  obtaining  large  mortgages  dif- 
ficult, has  the  racial  balance  changed  appreciably. 
Last  summer  white  families  were  a  minority  of 
30  per  cent.  But  the  Concord  Park  Civic  Associa- 
tion, to  which  most  residents  belong,  was  plan- 
ning a  campaign  to  attract  more  white  buyers. 

"The  balance  is  off,  but  we're  not  worried," 
says  Mike  Harris,  a  salesman  who  was  the  asso- 
ciation's 1964  president.  (He  is  white.)  "It  hap- 
pened because  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it. 
Once  we  get  busy,  we  know  we  can  swing  it 
back." 

The  subdivisions'  social  environment,  several 
residents  maintained,  is  quite  ordinary,  except 
that  Negroes  and  whites  of  all  ages  mix  freely. 
"There's  a  little  more  'neighboring'  here  than 
in  most  places,"  one  white  accountant  in  Con- 
cord Park  said,  but  at  Maple  Crest  and  Runny- 
meade  a  Negro  chemist,  a  white  lawyer,  and  a 
Negro  teacher  told  me  that  for  the  most  part 
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contacts  are  only  the  usual  friendly  backyard 
type. 

Nobody  reported  interracial  dating  or  engage- 
ments. "How  often  do  you  hear  nowadays  of  dat- 
ing or  marrying  the  girl  next  door?"  a  white 
salesman  asked.  (Almost  never,  I  admitted.)  In- 
stead, youthful  social  contacts  follow  normal 
patterns  at  schools,  which  are  integrated,  in 
community  organizations,  and  in  churches,  some 
of  which  are  integrated  while  others  are  not. 

No  junior  executives  of  large  corporations  live 
in  the  developments.  "Pressure  from  family, 
friends,  and  professional  associates  can  be  tre- 
mendous," George  Grier  says.  "A  lot  of  whites 
admitted  that  it  kept  them  out."  Otherwise  it  is 
difficult  to  generalize.  I  met  a  Negro  doctor, 
public-school  teachers,  professors,  salesmen,  a 
carpenter,  a  chemist,  a  human-relations  consult- 
ant, a  public-relations  man,  a  minister,  and  a 
Negro  Democratic  Congressman  (Robert  N.  C. 
Nix  of  Pennsylvania,  who  lives  at  Greenbelt 
Knoll),  among  others.  Similarly  it  is  impossible 
to  categorize  residents'  religious  and  political 
views,  except  that  none  is  known  to  be  an  ex- 
tremist of  either  the  Communist  left  or  the  John 
Birch  right. 

Nothing  to  Fear 

hen  I  discussed  living  in  interracial  Maple 
Crest  with  Mrs.  Frances  Saunders,  the  attrac- 
tive Virginia-born  wife  of  a  testing  consultant, 
she  said  simply,  with  an  impact  heightened  by 
her  Southern  accent :  "We  whites  have  such  a 
rigid  pattern  of  thinking  that  we  think  we  have 
everything  to  give.  That's  not  true.  I  have  found 
that  we  get  a  great  deal :  a  whole  new  way  of 
looking  at  things:  familiarity  with  another  his- 
tory, another  cultural  background,  other  writers, 
other  thinkers.  You  feel  alive.  You  feel  at  peace 
with  yourself.  You  know  that  you  have  been 
wronging  yourself,  too,  terribly,  and  you  are 
glad  that  it  is  over.  You  have  nothing  to  fear 
anymore." 

It  is,  of  course,  far  from  over  for  most  Amer- 
icans. But  the  trend  is  unmistakable.  Ten  years 
ago,  according  to  George  and  Eunice  Grier,  there 
were  only  sixty-five  interracial  developments; 
now  the  state  of  New  York  alone  has  at  least 
this  many,  while  the  national  total  is  in  "the 
high  hundreds"  and  accelerating  rapidly.  Morris 
Milgram  and  others  like  him  have  progressed 
farther  than  they  may  know.  Their  beachheads, 
though  scattered,  are  so  numerous  as  to  be 
impregnable. 
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A  superb  staff  officer,  lie  keeps 
cool,  he  moves  fast,  and  he  ivories 
tirelessly;  yet  the  pvhUc  waits  in 
vain  for  him  to  "emerge." 

w  hen  the  Ray  of  Pigs  fiasco  gave 
way  to  the  Berlin  crisis  back  in 
1961,  it  was  confidently  asserted 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
beginning  to  emerge  from  his  shell. 
When  he  played  badminton  with 
Khrushchev  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
test-ban  negotiations,  it  was  again 
asserted  that  Dean  Rusk  was  emerg- 
ing. When  President  Johnson  took 
office  after  the  assassination,  it 
was  asserted  anew  that  Mr.  Rusk 
was  emerging.  When  he  struck  out 
sharply  at  critics  of  American 
policy  in  Vietnam  several  weeks 
ago.  accordingly,  the  dimmest  stu- 
dent of  the  Rusk-emerges  cycle 
could  have  predicted  what  would 
happen.  It  was  bound  to  be  writ- 
ten, as  Time  actually  wrote,  that 
"Rusk  has  emerged  .  .  ." 

In  fact,  all  these  starts  have  been 
false  starts.  The  figure  contin- 
uously cut  by  Mr.  Rusk  is  well 
represented  by  the  sobriquets  that 
have  stuck  to  him.  He  is — he 
really  is — "The  Quiet  American," 
"The  Silent  Secretary,"  "The  Anon- 
ymous Mr.  Rusk."  No  single  en- 
terprise of  real  pith  and  moment— 
not  the  test  ban;  not  the  Ray  of 
Pigs;  not  the  Cuba  missiles  crisis: 
not  the  Nassau  Conference;  not  the 
Multilateral  Force  nor  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act;  not  the  Dominican 
landings  nor  any  aspect  of  Vietnam 
policy — is  connected,  either  publicly 
or  by  Washington  insiders,  with  his 


name.  Mystery,  rather,  has  engulfed 
and  still  engulfs  the  Secretary's 
stand  on  most  of  these  matters.  It  is 
in  keeping  with  this  cloudiness  that 
Rusk  originally  got  his  job  because, 
while  all  the  other  prominent  candi- 
dates— Dean  Acheson,  Robert  Lovett, 
David  Bruce,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Aver- 
ell  Harriman,  J.  William  Fulbright 
— had  something  against  one  an- 
other, they  knew  nothing  against 
him.  For  more  than  any  important 
official  in  the  country.  Dean  Rusk  is 
the  man  nobody  knows. 

Perhaps  the  enigma  is  beyond 
penetration.  But  certainly  it  is  time 
to  stop  announcing  new  departures. 
Enough  is  known  to  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  in  the  cards  for  Rusk 
to  emerge.  Nothing  about  him  sug- 
gests a  major  figure,  a  mover  and 
shaper  of  big  events  and  grand 
policies.  Everything  about  him  an- 
nounces the  diplomatic  technician, 
the  ceremonial  Secretary  of  State. 
As  one  of  his  own  Assistant  Secre- 
taries says.  "By  temperament,  by 
training,  and  by  experience,  Dean 
Rusk  is  a  superb  staff  officer." 

To  say  these  things  is  no  dis- 
paragement— not  at  least  to  those 
who  understand  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  is  an  office  hedged 
in  by  limitations.  The  essence  of 
modern,  that  is  to  say  democratic, 
diplomacy  is  that  everybody  wants, 
and  to  a  degree  needs,  to  get  into 
the  act.  Probably  no  axiom  is  more 
outdated  than  the  maxim  th;,f  poli- 
tics stops  at  the  water's  edge;  if 
anything,  in  the  postwar  years  poli- 
tics has  tended  to  thrive  off-shore 
more  than  anywhere  else.  Presidents 
stand  or  fall  by  what  they  do  in 


foreign  affairs.  Congressional  repu-* 
tations  are  made  abroad:  witness' 
the  case  of  Senator  Fulbright  whe' 
is  so  much  better  known,  though  scT. 
much  less  powerful,  than  his  Arkan-Jj 
sas  colleague  Representative  Wilbur* 
Mills.  Every  recognizable  interest  f 
group — veterans,  farmers,  business/fc 
labor,  Jews,  Catholics.  Negroes, 
women,  even  Quakers — has  a  pre-1 
ferred  foreign  policy.  And  as  usual,! 
diverse  political  pressures  are  re-J 
fleeted  in  bureaucratic  pluralism.! 
State  counts  at  least  four  major,  and"^ 
relatively  new,  competitors  for  the  I 
foreign-policy  prerogative:  the  De- I 
fense  Department;  the  Central  Intel- |t 
ligence  Agency;  the  Aid  agency;  and  j 
the  Information  agency.  Most  of 
the  old-line  departments — Treasury,  I 
Commerce.  Agriculture.  Labor — also] 
have  a  piece  of  the  foreign  action.  1 
One  study  of  an  American  embassy  J 
in  Europe  showed  that  the  mission  j 
included  representatives  from  forty-  1 
four  different  Washington  agencies.  1 

Rare  Birds  j 

o  utside  the  White  House,  of  course, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  supposed  I 
to  have  preeminence  of  place  in  all 
foreign  matters.  But  translating 
nominal  into  actual  authority  takes 
immense  doing.  He  must  establish 
and  sustain  confidence,  supreme  con- 
fidence, at  the  White  House.  He  must 
achieve  and  maintain  ascendancy 
over  the  rest  of  the  President's  ad- 
visers. The  Congress  has  to  be  con- 
ciliated or  kept  at  bay.  Constant  1 
policing  of  bureaucratic  lines  is  re- 
quired. 

Most  of  these  functions,  to  be  sure, 
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.•ere  performed  by  the  two  most 
rominent  Secretaries  of  State  in 
(he  postwar  era.  But  Dean  Acheson 
(nd  John  Foster  Dulles,  if  not  ex- 
imples  of  a  species  now  extinct, 
vere  very   rare   birds.   Both  men 
itarted  with  huge  advantages.  Be- 
ore  becoming  Secretary  of  State 
each  had  acquired  financial  ease,  pro- 
cessional success,  social  position,  and 
international  fame.  Even  so  they  had 
to  fight  every  step  of  the  way.  The 
bureaucratic   wars   know   no  more 
savage  episode  than  Dulles'  squash- 
ing of  Nelson  Rockefeller's  effort  to 
make  foreign  policy  as  an  aide  in  the 
Eisenhower  White  House.  "Foster," 
one  official  recalls,  "cut  Nelson  off  at 
the  ankles."  And  when  Acheson  was 
asked,  by  a   foreign   colleague,  to 
name  the  quality  most  requisite  in  a 
Secretary  of  State,  he  replied,  "The 
killer  instinct."  Even  the  not-so-nice 
qualities — the   qualities  that  made 
most    people    indignant — were  not 
mere   foibles.    In    establishing  the 
primacy  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Acheson's  arrogance  and  Dulles'  self- 
righteous  sense  of  Christian  mission 
:  were  potent  assets. 

Up  from  Georgia 

Mr  Rusk  has  none  of  these  in- 
stincts or  advantages.  He  comes — it 
should  never  be  forgotten — from  the 
simplest  of  backgrounds.  He  was 
born  on  a  tenant  farm  in  Georgia, 
and  grew  up  in  Atlanta,  the  son  of  a 
letter  carrier  who  had  to  give  up  his 
aspirations  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  when  his  voice  gave  out.  He 
rose  in  life  not  through  assertion  of 
a  family  tradition  but  by  the  gift, 
as  Theodore  White  once  pointed  out, 
of  great  patrons.  General  St  dwell 
pushed  him  forward  as  a  staff  officer 
in  the  China-Burma-India  theater 
in  World  War  II.  General  Marshall 
advanced  him  in  the  Pentagon  and 
brought  him  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. There  he  was  backed  by  Ache- 
son, Lovett,  and  Dulles.  The  last  two 
made  him  head  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation — the  post  he  held  before 
going  back  to  the  State  Department 
as  Secretary  in  1961. 

As  might  be  expected.  Rusk  has 
the  qualities  of  those  whose  place 
depends  entirely  upon  the  good 
opinion  of  others.  He  is  an  agreeable, 
even-tempered,  soft-spoken  man.  He 
laughs  easily  and  often,  and  when  he 


does  his  eyes  crinkle.  "My,"  I  over- 
heard someone  say  not  long  ago  at  a 
diplomatic  reception,  "he  has  a  sweet 
face."  He  is  good,  but  not  too  good, 
at  social  games:  bridge,  poker,  bowl- 
ing, tennis.  His  size,  which  is  largish, 
gives  the  impression  of  beef-eating 
solidity,  but  not  of  imperious  author- 
ity. While  his  relations  with  the 
press  have  not  been  famous,  they 
have  improved  notably  since  he  be- 
gan the  "bottle  club" — a  weekly  meet- 
ing, over  drinks,  with  the  regular 
State  Department  correspondents. 
"To  have  a  drink  with  Dean  Rusk," 
one  of  the  bottle  clubmen  says,  "is 
to  like  Dean  Rusk." 

Beneath  that  attractive  demeanor 
there  is  undoubted  ability.  Virtually 
everybody  who  has  ever  worked  with 
Rusk — his  teachers  in  Atlanta;  the 
dons  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  a 
Rhodes  scholar;  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents at  Mills  College,  where  he 
taught  international  relations;  his 
fellow  officers  in  the  war;  his  col- 
leagues at  State — has  been  im- 
pressed. "He  sees  all  the  elements  in 
any  situation."  one  of  his  present  col- 
leagues says.  "  He  keeps  cool,  and  he 
moves  fast." 

Thanks  to  these  qualities  Rusk 
played  an  important  role  in  shaping 
the  American  response  to  the  Korean 
invasion  back  in  1950.  The  text  of 
the  Wake  Island  meeting  between 
President  Truman  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur  a  year  later  shows  that  while 
others  were  posing  general  ques- 
tions. Rusk  time  and  again  focused 
attention  on  the  practical  issue  of 
what  could  be  done  in  Washington 
to  help  the  effort  in  Korea.  By  now, 
after  two  decades  in  the  foreign- 
affairs  business,  Rusk  has  been 
around  the  bases  on  almost  all  the 
world's  problems.  He  retains,  how- 
ever, the  stamina  and  patience  to  go 
around  the  bases  again  and  again. 
During  his  first  three  years  in  office, 
Rusk  took  only  four  days  off.  "He  is 
the  only  man  around,"  a  State  De- 
partment official  says,  "who  can  out- 
wait  Gromyko." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
Rusk's  traits,  indeed  the  only  flashy 
quality  he  seems  to  possess,  is  verbal 
fluency.  He  is  the  author  of  that 
deathless  souvenir  of  the  Cuba 
missiles  crisis:  "We're  eyeball  to 
eyeball  and  I  think  the  other  fellow 
just  blinked."  He  is  also  the  author 
of  the  line — "The  eagle  in  the  seal 
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of  the  United  States  has  two  claws, 
one  bearing  arrows,  the  other  an 
olive  branch" — that  President  Ken- 
nedy borrowed  for  his  inaugural 
address.  President  Johnson,  who  is 
not  exactly  a  modest  fellow,  has 
acknowledged  that  he  would  like  to 
have  Rusk's  rhetorical  gifts.  He 
is  perhaps  the  only  Washington 
"figure"  whose  collected  speeches  in- 
clude— and  rightly  include — some 
after-dinner  toasts.  Listening  to 
Rusk's  impromptu  remarks,  I  find 
myself  constantly  astonished  by  his 
capacity  to  explain  difficult  things. 
Of  the  thousand  and  more  explana- 
tions of  the  Multilateral  Force  that 
I  must  have  heard,  I  remember  quite 
well  that  the  most  lucid  by  far  was 
the  explanation  Rusk  gave. 

With  talent  for  phrasing  there 
goes,  paradoxically,  a  distinct  reti- 
cence and  reserve.  I  have  never  met 
anyone  who  has  ever  worked  with 
Rusk — whether  secretary,  aide,  or 
colleague — who  has  felt  close  to  him. 
It  is  a  supreme  mark  of  the  im- 
personal attitude  that  while  most 
big  government  officials  bring  to 
office  a  few  personal  aides  of  long 
standing.  Rusk  has  worked  almost 
exclusively  with  the  staff  he  found  on 
the  spot.  A  former  official  who 
practically  lived  with  Rusk  when 
they  were  working  on  the  Palestine 
issue  at  the  United  Nations  back  in 
1047  confesses  that  to  this  day  he 
docs  not  know  what  Rusk  thought 
about  the  matter.  Before  being 
coaxed  to  pronounce  a  name  once  in 
a  while.  Rusk  used  to  call  on  people 
at  staff  meeting  by  simply  nodding. 
He  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Cabinet  whom  President  Kennedy 
did  not  call  by  his  first  name.  Despite 
the  marked  improvement  in  relations, 
he  remains  loath  to  talk  to  the  press. 
And  he  has  frequently  expressed  a 
positive  horror  of  that  sanctum  of 
official  gossip  in  Washington,  the 
Metropolitan  Club. 

Why  He  Is  Inhibited 

As  in  most  paradoxes,  there  is 
probably  an  underlying  connection 
between  Rusk's  reticence  and  his 
fluency.  Both,  I  suspect,  grow  out  of 
a  quality  native  to  the  pious  poor  of 
the  South  and  reinforced,  in  Dean 
Rusk,  by  his  whole  bureaucratic 
career.  It  is  a  quality  of  respect — 
respect  for  other  people;  more  re- 


spect for  established  ways;  still 
more  respect  for  constituted  author- 
ity ;  even  more  respect  still  for  re- 
ceived ideas.  My  guess  is  that  fear 
of  imposing  himself  inhibits  Rusk 
from  forcing  his  ideas  on  others,  or 
telling  them  what  to  do,  or  recruiting 
a  personal  staff.  It  says  something 
about  respect  for  established  ways 
that  as  President  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Rusk  did  little  to  alter  its 
unimaginative  concentration  on  med- 
ical and  scientific  research;  it  says 
something,  also,  that  he  has  lodged 
his  family  in  the  most  suburban  of 
suburbs — Spring  Valley  in  Washing- 
ton and  Scarsdale  outside  New  York. 
The  stiff  relations  with  Kennedy  say 
something  about  respect  for  author- 
ity: where  the  President  liked 
nothing  so  much  as  irreverence,  the 
Secretary  acted  toward  the  Presi- 
dency as  reverence  personified.  A 
revealing  incident  in  that  connection 
took  place  at  the  Nassau  Conference, 
which  Rusk  did  not  attend.  Kennedy 
was  genuinely  surprised  at  his 
absence.  The  conference  was  an  im- 
portant one,  and  Rusk  had  been 
pressed  to  go  by  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Why  then  did  he  not  go?  Be- 
cause he  was  not  formally  invited. 

Rusk's  fluency  fits  into  the  same 
groove.  I  have  mentioned  his  lucid 
explanation  of  the  Multilateral 
Force.  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  re- 
member one  word  of  what  he  said. 
And  I  do  not  doubt  the  reason.  How- 
ever neat  the  phrasing,  there  was 
in  the  matter  nothing  original.  Nor 
have  I  ever  heard  Rusk  say  anything 
that  smacked  of  originality.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  his  behavior.  Rusk's 
verbal  gift  promotes  the  conventions. 
He  can  iterate  and  reiterate,  and 
truly  believe,  that  the  whole  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  summed 
up  in  the  soporific  platitudes  en- 
cased in  the  first  two  articles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  He  can 
imagine  and  announce  that  the  tra- 
ditional concept  of  territorial  in- 
tegrity applies  to  a  revolutionary 
situation  in  a  place  as  slippery  and 
undemarcated  as  Southeast  Asia.  His 
flair,  indeed,  consists  precisely  in 
reducing  what  is  remote  and  difficult 
to  what  is  familiar  and  banal.  Even 
his  most  memorable  lines — the  eagle 
line,  for  instance,  or  "eyeball  to  eye- 
ball"— represent  reductions  to  the 
commonplace.  Rusk's  true  art,  in 
other  words,  is  to  place  a  most  un- 


common gift  at  the  service  of  the  most  I 
common  ideas.  He  gives  extraordi-  i 
nary  tongue  to  ordinary  thoughts.' 
Deep  down,  at  the  core  of  his  being, 
by  reason  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  career,  even  in  his 
most  conspicuous  talent,  Mr.  Rusk  is 
a  man  who  goes  along,  a  conformist; 

His  Im]>ri>)t 

If  only  because  he  is  Secretary  of  ^ 
State,   however,   his  character  has 
made  an  imprint  on  American  policy-1*) 
and  behavior  over  the  past  five  years. it 
Thanks  in  large  part  to  him,  thet 
machinery   of   foreign    affairs  has 
turned  with  a  minimum  of  the  usual' 
friction.   Tempestuous   fighting  be-' 
tween  State  and  Defense,  State  and 
the  Congress,  State  and  the  CIA,  ' 
State  and  the  White  House  has  been'- 
muted  if  not  altogether  harmonized.^ 
While  not  an  intimate  of  any  circle,' •) 
Rusk  has  had  good  relations  with! 
Presidents    Kennedy    and  Johnson; 
and  what  he  likes  to  call  a  partner-')) 
ship    with    Secretary  McNamara. 
Similarly  in  relations  with  foreign":' 
governments.  The  acrimonious  polem-'' 
ics,  the  trading  of  insults  that  was 
such    a    regular    feature    of  this; 
country's   relations  with  the  Com-i 
munist  bloc  and  the  neutralist  na4 
tions  under  Acheson  and  Dulles  has! 
been  toned  down.  I  do  not  believe  for( 
one  minute  that   Rusk's  marathon  ' 
talks  with  Gromyko  in  1961  and  1962 
contributed  to  any  practical  develop-sl 
ment,  not  excluding  the  test  ban.  But'l 
the  Secretary  has  had   an  atmos-^ 
pheric  effect.  He  has  lowered  the| 
temperature. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  Rusk  has*l 
been  near  the  center  of  this  country's:! 
ambivalent,    stop-and-go   policy  to-, 
ward   the   newer   countries   of  the 
Southern   Continents — the  so-called 
Third  World.  Out  of  deference,  I 
think,  he  allowed  powerful  associates 
who  had  President  Kennedy's  White 
House  backing  to  attempt  new  starts 
in  several  areas.  In  Africa,  Assistant 
Secretary  G.  Mennen  Williams  and 
his  deputy  Wayne  Fredericks  were 
allowed  to  foster  a  policy  of  closer 
ties  between  this  country  and  left- 
wing   regimes   in   Guinea,  Algeria,. 
Tanganyika,   Ghana,   and  even  the 
Congo.    Iii   Asia,   former  Assistant 
Secretaries   Averell    Harriman  and 
Roger  Hilsman  were  permitted  to 
work  for  a  more  open  door  to  main- 
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land  China,  and  to  give  some 
American  backing  to  such  neutral- 
ist figures  as  Sukarno  in  Indonesia, 
Souvanna  Phouma  in  Laos,  Sihan- 
ouk in  Cambodia,  and  the  Buddhist 
monks  in  Vietnam.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  head  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, Teodoro  Moscoso,  and  several 
Ambassadors  and  White  House  aides 
were  permitted  to  throw  American 
support  to  progressive  regimes  in 
Venezuela,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  of  Juan 
Bosch.  But  after  the  change  in  the 
White  House  diminished  Presiden- 
tial backing  for  these  objectives, 
Rusk  quietly  shelved  the  backers  of 
the  new  policies,  and  reverted  to  a 
more  orthodox  line.  It  was  certainly 
not  a  case  of  ditching  subordinates 
who  had  once  had  his  support.  He 
had  never  really  supported  them  in 
the  first  place.  But  because  he  had 
given  them  free  rein,  the  snapback 
seems  more  dramatic.  For  Rusk  now 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
President  in  an  overriding  determi- 
nation to  assert  and  uphold  all  the 
conventional  symbols  of  American 
authority  and  interest. 

Almost  certainly,  the  most  signif- 
icant expression  of  the  Rusk  influ- 
ence, however,  has  been  negative. 
On  every  important  occasion  that 
brought  diplomatic  objectives  into 
tension  with  military  objectives,  the 
Secretary  has  stepped  aside  or  de- 
ferred. He  had  doubts  about  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  project,  but  did  not 
say  so  in  any  sharp  way,  thus  let- 
ting the  proponents  in  the  Pentagon 
and  CIA  carry  the  day.  When  Penta- 
gon plans  to  cancel  the  Skybolt  mis- 
sile threatened  difficulties  with  Brit- 
ain— difficulties  that  were  foreseen 
inside  the  Department  of  State — 
Rusk  {lashed  only  a  casual  warning, 
allowing  the  Defense  Department 
to  proceed  to  the  troubles  that  then 
supervened.  When  the  military 
pushed  plans  for  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  Rusk  went  along  without 
cavil. 

Even  in  the  important  cases  where 
the  diplomatic  logic  prevailed,  it 
was  not  Rusk  who  made  it  prevail. 
Secretary  McNamara,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. Theodore  Sorensen,  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  were 
the  "doves"  who  carried  the  fight 
against  the  scheme  of  the  "hawks" 
to  bomb  Cuba  and  if  necessary  in- 
vade (at  the  decisive  moment,  in 


fact.  Rusk  was  giving  a  dinner  for 
Gromyko).  When  Dean  Acheson  pro- 
posed a  national  mobilization  at  the 
time  of  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  it 
was  mainly  McNamara  who  backed 
him  down.  When  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  began  in  March  of 
this  year,  the  development  of  a  com- 
plementary diplomatic  program — a 
carrot  to  go  along  with  the  stick,  as 
Walter  Lippmann  put  it — did  not 
come  from  the  State  Department.  It 
was  the  White  House  staff,  and  nota- 
bly its  domestic  side,  that  led  the 
push  for  the  Mekong  River  valley 
program,  and  the  offer  of  uncondi- 
tional talks  made  in  the  President's 
Baltimore  speech  of  April  seventh. 

Under  Kennedy,  the  absence  of  a 
strong  diplomatic  lead  from  the  Sec- 
retary was  quietly  deplored.  "Rusk 
just  doesn't  represent  his  constit- 
uency," one  White  House  aide 
used  to  grumble;  and  another  once 
said,  "He  and  McNamara  are  part- 
ners all  right — only  he's  the  junior 
partner."  Still,  if  there  was  a  gap 
in  the  system  it  was  easily  filled. 
President  Kennedy  liked  to  be  not 
only  his  own  Secretary  of  State,  but 
even  his  own  desk  officer.  McCeorge 
Bundy  and  his  staff  deliberately  and 
steadily  promoted  sparring  between 
State  and  Defense.  The  diplomatic  as 
against  the  military  approach,  more- 
over, was  steadily  pushed  by  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy  and 
such  freewheeling  White  House  aides 
as  Theodore  Sorensen.  Arthur  Schles- 
inger.  and  the  President's  science 
adviser.  Jerome  Wiesner. 

Under  President  Johnson,  the 
White  House  staff  has  been  far  less 
active  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
formulation  of  policy.  Perhaps  as  a 
result,  there  are  fewer  complaints, 
even  sotto  voce,  about  the  Secretary. 
The  President  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  personal  confidence  in 
Rusk.  With  the  United  States  en- 
gaged as  it  is  in  Vietnam,  moreover, 
any  change  at  State  would  look  like 
a  confession  of  failure.  Competition 
to  fill  the  vacancy  would  probably 
rack  the  Administration  at  its 
highest  levels.  Still  the  Washington 
betting  is  that  the  hour  of  change 
will  come  round — and  probably  in 
the  not  distant  future.  "In  foreign 
affairs,"  one  experienced  President 
watcher  says,  "Johnson  is  not  like 
Kennedy.  He's  like  Truman.  He  needs 
an  Acheson."  [  ] 
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The  New  Books 


Murder-fancier  Recommends  . . . 

by  John  Dickson  Carr-  ' 


W  i  your  obedient  servant  has 
taken  another  beating.  It  is  not  that 
there  has  been  any  lark  of  mysteries 
to  review.  On  the  contrary,  with  so 
many  books  hurled  at  my  head  I  have 
had  all  the  sensations  of  a  batter  who, 
advancing  more  or  less  confidently  to 
the  plate,  looks  up  and  sees  three 
pitchers  simultaneously  winding  up 
to  throw  a  beanball. 

Most  of  these  books  were  so  bad 
that  the  temptation  has  been  to  swat 
them  hard  and  relieve  overwrought 
feelings.  But  this  column  must  not  be 
used  as  a  safety  valve.  My  instruc- 
tions are  to  select,  among  publica- 
tions for  the  first  six  months  of  1!M>5, 
ten  novels  which  may  be  recom- 
mended with  as  few  reservations  as 
possible.  The  problem  was  to  find 
mysteries  which  were  real  mysteries, 
with  a  secret  worthy  of  being  hidden 
and  some  effort  made  on  the  author's 
part  legitimately  to  hide  it  until  the 
end.  After  diligent  search,  aided  by 
perhaps  a  little  sharp  practice  in  the 
first  selection,  the  job  has  been  done. 
However,  caveat  lector. 

If  we  begin  with  Rim  of  the  Pit, 
by  Hake  Talbot  (Bantam,  50c)  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  this  book 
was  first  published  twenty-one  years 
ago.  But  it  may  properly  be  included 
here,  since  only  a  few  months  ago  it 
was  reissued  in  a  paperback  series  of 
great  mysteries,  with  an  admirable 
introduction  by  Anthony  Boucher. 
And  nobody  can  complain  that  it 
lacks  either  mystery  or  action. 

Against  a  background  of  two  snow- 
bound houses  in  the  North  Country 
move  picturesque  characters  who 
seem  borderline  eases  in  more  senses 
than  one.  There  is  Luke  Latham,  host 
to  murder  and  terror.  Th°re  is 
Sherry  Ogden,  the  engaging  heroine. 


There  is  Rogan  Kincaid,  gambler- 
detective,  who  puts  off  detecting  for 
so  long  that  the  reader  wonders  if  he 
will  ever  get  down  to  it.  There  is  a 
mysterious  foreign  magician  who 
looks  like  Dracula  but  lectures  au- 
thoritatively on  the  principles  of 
conjuring. 

From  the  very  first  sentence,  "I 
came  up  here  to  make  a  dead  man 
change  his  mind."  we  are  into  the 
realm  of  nightmare.  Miracles  gather 
and  explode.  A  dead  man  returns — 
or  does  not  return.  A  flying  ghost, 
apparently,  swoops  down  and  attacks. 
No  angels,  but  goblins  and  wizards 
seem  to  dance  on  the  point  of  this 
needle.  But  gently;  have  patience! 
Everything  is  explained  on  natural 
grounds,  in  a  marvel  of  ingenuity; 
and  all  the  clues  art  there. 

You  yourself  may  say  that  some  of 
the  explanations  seem  a  little  thin.  I 
certainly  won't  say  it.  That  I  of  all 
people  should  complain  of  improbable 
solutions  would  be  like  Satan  rebuk- 
ing si 'i  or  St.  Vitus  objecting  to  the 
twist.  For  the  modest  sum  of  fifty 


cents — plus  whatever  accursed,  irri- 
tating small  tax  your  state  or  city 
sees  fit  to  levy — you  may  buy  a  little- 
known  classic  which  deserves  the 
wide  audience  it  has  never  had.  Rim 
of  the  fit  is  a  beauty.  Don't  argue 
with  it ;  read  it. 

Midnight  Plus  One,  by  Gavin 
Lyall  (Scribners,  $4.50)  is  also  a 
beauty,  and  may  be  recommended  al- 
most without  qualification.  The  pub- 
lishers describe  this  one  as  "a  novel 
of  suspense  and  adventure."  It  is  all 
of  that,  with  its  breakneck  pace  and 
never-ending  tension,  but  it  is  a  full- 
fledged  mystery  too. 

In  a  wild  race  by  car  across  France 
and  Switzerland  to  Liechtenstein 
dashes  a  sufficiently  curious  quartet: 
the  narrator,  an  English  industrial 
troubleshooter  with  a  ready  trigger 
finger;  one  Maganhard,  an  interna- 
tional financier  who  (like  most  finan- 
ciers in  books)  seems  rather  more 
crooked  than  the  unknown  master- 
mind who  is  trying  to  get  him;  Helen 
Jarman,  Maganhard's  beautiful,  enig- 
matic secretary;  and  an  able  but 
alcoholic  American  gunman  with  the 
cinematic  name  of  Harvey  Lovell. 

Maganhard,  pursued  both  by  the 
police  on  a  dubious  charge  of  r  ipe 
and  by  a  couple  of  other  gunmen  in 
the  employ  of  aforesaid  mastermind, 
must  reach  Liechtenstein  by  a  given 
hour  to  prevent  one  of  his  companies 
being  grabbed. 


Mr.  Carr,  well-known  authority  on 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  also  a  master 
in  writing  detective  fiction.  His  latest 
hook  is  "Most  Secret,"  published  in 
November  196k,  and  a  new  one,  "The 
llonsi  at  Satan's  Elbow,"  will  appear 
next  fall. 


Encyclopaedia 

Britannica 

says: 

The  known  universe  is  three  feet  wide. 


Back  in  1768,  when  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  was 
first  published,  the  known  universe  was  hardly  a  foot 
wide  — and  fit  snugly  then  into  the  Britannica's  three 
husky,  leather  clad  volumes:  "Aa"  to  "Bzo,"  "Caaba"  to 
"Lythrum,"  and  "Macao"  to  "Zyglophyllum." 
Man's  first  balloon  flight  was  still  more  than  a  dozen 
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Cometarium  and  other  astronomical  machinery 
from  Plate  XLV1II  in  the  1st  Edition. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  425  N.Michigan  Ave. ,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Britannica  Junior  Encyclo- 
paedia, Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World,  Britannica  Schools,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Press,  Inc.,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Inc. 
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From  1st  Edition.  Note  "Franklin  on  electricity." 

years  away.  "ATOM"  was  described  as  "a  particle  of 
matter,  so  minute  as  to  admit  of  no  division." 

The  current  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  volumes,  spans  more  than  three  feet . . . 
explains  how  "subdivision  of  atoms  by  a  variety  of  physical 
means  has  become  commonplace".  .  .  and  contains  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon  taken  from  a  few  feet  off  its  surface 
and  relayed  to  earth  by  a  man-made  device. 

Considered  together,  these  occurrences  do  more  than 
dramatize  man's  scientific  progress  during  the  last  1 97  years. 

They  suggest  something  of  the  growth  of  man's  knowl- 
edge about  himself  and  about  the  universe  in  which  he  lives. 

Clearly,  he  did  not  move  directly  from  past  to  present, 
from  balloon  to  rocket.  He  moved  first  through  the  acquisi- 
tion, and  then  the  use,  of  knowledge. 

Nor  will  he  move  from  present  to  future  without  first 
the  acquisition,  and  then  the  use,  of  knowledge. 

Part  of  our  work  is  to  provide  one  of  the  universal  tools 
which  give  men  access  to  the  knowledge  they  need.  For 
wherever  in  the  world  a  single  human  soul  reaches  out  for 
knowledge,  for  a  way  to  improve  himself,  or  broaden  his 
horizons,  we  feel  honor-bound  to  serve  his  needs.  And  to 
encompass  within  the  covers  of  one  readily  available  set 
of  books  the  definitive  report  on  man's  noble  advance. 
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From  the  outset  of  the  adventure, 
when  Lovell  and  the  narrator  dis- 
cover a  murdered  man  in  their  car, 
action  never  flags  for  an  instant 
until  it  flares  to  a  blazing  holocaust 
inside  some  disused  fortifications  be- 
yond the  border.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  problems.  It  becomes  obvious 
that  Lovell.  that  fugitive  from  AA. 
will  fall  off  the  wagon  with  a  crash, 
and  equally  obvious  that  the  poised 
Miss  Jarman  is  falling  for  him.  Most 
veteran  readers  will  spot  the  identity 
of  the  sinister  mastermind,  but  then 
the  evidence  is  fairly  presented  as 
far  as  it  goes.  The  characterization 
has  more  depth  than  is  usual  in  such 
stories;  emotional  tangles  are  satis- 
factorily resolved.  Don't  miss  Mid- 
tiight  Plus  One. 

The  terror  which  gathers  like  a 
cold  fog  through  The  Turret  Room, 

by  Charlotte  Armstrong  (Coward- 
McCann,  S4.50),  provides  still  an- 
other instance  of  Miss  Armstrong's 
skill  at  making  us  jump  when  she 
lowers  her  voice.  A  colleague  has  ob- 
jected that  the  protagonist  should 
not  have  been  called  Edith  Thomp- 
son, that  being  the  name  of  a  famous 
(and  alluring)  English  murderess — 
or  innocent  victim  of  the  law.  de- 
pending on  your  view  of  the  case — in 
1922.  But,  since  the  character  in 
question  is  referred  to  throughout  as 
Edie.  there  was  one  reader  at  least 
whom  it  failed  to  jar.  Is  young  Har- 
old Page  a  murderous  psychopath,  or 
only  an  innocent  and  well-meaning 
bumpkin?  In  the  brooding  California 
house  of  the  Whitmans  (a  plague  on 
Granny,  anyhow!)  doubt  is  piled  on 
doubt,  uncertainty  on  uncertainty, 
until  we  learn  what  really  happened 
and  who  in  actual  fact  was  the  pris- 
oner in  the  trswer.  A  story  for  sophis- 
ticates, strongly  recommended. 

Any  reader  who  begins  The  Dia- 
mond Hubble,  by  Robert  L.  Fish 
(Simon  and  Schuster.  §3.50).  and 
who  has  already  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Captain  Jose  Da  Silva,  liaison 
officer  between  Interpol  and  the  Bra- 
zilian police,  will  expect  something 
choice  in  mystery-adventure.  He  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Again  the  scene 
is  Rio  in  a  heat  haze,  with  every  at- 
mospheric detail  skillfully  evoked. 
It  seems  clear  that  some  racket  is 
being  worked,  when  diamonds  al- 
legedly worth  SO. 000  each  are  sold  to 
American  tourists  at  half  that  price. 


But  what  racket?  The  diamonds 
are  not  glass,  nor  is  there  any 
switch;  they  really  are  worth  $6,000, 
and  are  triumphantly  carried  aboard 
ship  by  the  departing  tourist.  If 
there's  a  joker  in  the  deck,  where  is 
it?  Da  Silva  and  his  friend  Wilson, 
whose  first  name  we  never  learn  but 
who  carries  more  authority  than  his 
official  position  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy would  indicate,  are  drawn  first 
into  the  murder  of  Da  Silva's  dis- 
reputable cousin  Nestor,  shot  down 
on  the  terrace  of  a  cafe,  after  which 
they  are  led  far  afield  to  the  hinter- 
land, bumping  in  an  ancient  taxi 
until  it  is  squashed  as  flat  as  an 
opera  hat  and  a  burst  of  gunplay 
sweeps  events  toward  enlightenment. 
Though  this  may  not  be  Mr.  Fish's 
best  book,  it  is  well  up  to  the  high 
standard  he  has  already  set. 

Maurice  Procter  is  a  master  of  the 
police-procedure  novel;  he  has  done 
no  better  work  than  Homicide 
Blonde  (Harper  &  Row.  $3.95). 
Again  the  scene  is  Grantchester :  not 
the  village  beside  the  Cam  once  cele- 
brated by  Rupert  Brooke,  but  a 
sprawling  provincial  city  which  sug- 
gests Liverpool,  as  does  the  speech  of 
its  people.  Realistically,  without  gloss 
or  prettification.  Mr.  Procter  depicts 
the  day-to-day  activity  of  the  CID  in 
a  homicide  detail  under  Detective 
Chief  Inspector  Martineau.  Few 
writers  could  invest  routine  police 
work  with  such  breathless  and  page- 
turning  interest,  but  Martineau  and 
his  men  have  no  ordinary  case.  One 
foggy  night  in  November  Lily  Ellis, 
a  chubby  and  nubile  "working-class" 
girl  of  twelve,  is  caught  in  a  dingy 
street  and  strangled  behind  the  wall 
of  the  cricket  ground.  Though  she 
has  not  been  sexually  molested,  "child 
murder."  we  are  warned,  "is  habit- 
forming." 

Well,  perhaps.  Another  such  strang- 
ling follows  within  forty-eight  hours, 
and  then  three  more,  the  girls  being 
progressively  older  until  the  fifth  vic- 
tim is  a  woman  of  thirty-five;  if  a 
common  factor  exists,  it  seems  to  be 
the  circumstance  that  each  victim 
has  true  golden  hair  of  the  sort  Mar- 
tineau comes  to  call  homicide  blonde. 
As  the  hunt  roars  through  Grant- 
chester from  Toad  Wood  to  Lea  Park, 
Martineau  thinks  he  has  spotted  the 
murderer  and  so  will  an  unwary 
reader.  Look  out,  though :  there  is 
still  a  trick  up  the  auctorial  sleeve. 


If  old  hands  may  suspect  the  rei 
killer,  it  is  because  Mr.  Procter  ha' 
used  an  unorthodox  and  daring  fain 
ness,  several  times  probing  the  minf 
of  the  strangler  without  betrayin' 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  strangler's.  Fu1 
marks  and  high  honors. 

In  Trusted  Like  the  Fox,  by  Sar 

Woods  (Harper  &  Row,  $3.95),  thj 
mists  roll  back;  we  seem  to  see  url 
veiled — through  the  medium  of  full 
dress  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey — a  grisl.rj 
and  brutal  picture  of  treason  fror] 
twenty  years  gone  by.  In  the  doc' 
stands  Michael  Godson,  a  Brightse 
photographer.  "Godson."  declares  th: 
prosecution,  is  in  reality  Guy  Har 
land,  who,  according  to  the  Crown''l 
evidence,   in   1944   defected  to  th  1 
Nazis  after  bashing  an  eminent  scil 
entist  nearly  to  death,  stealing  top  s 
secret  information,  and  knocking  ou  Jl 
the  police  officer  who  tried  to  detail  ■?£ 
him.  Counsel  for  the  defense,  thai 
temperamental  but  engaging  barris'l 
ter  Antony  Maitland.  almost  immej 
diately  has  the  props  kicked  from  un  fa 
der  the  case  when  Godson  privately! 
confesses  he  is  Harland,  though  stil;  i 
swearing  he  is  guiltless  of  any  crime  ft 
The   barrister,   despite  everything!:.: 
remains   convinced   of   his  client'™ 
innocence  and  fights  for  it  agains^r 
formidable    odds.    So  persuasively** 
does  Sara  Woods  write  that  our  sym-W 
pathies  fly  at  once  to  Maitland,  tcfl 
Harland.  and  to  the  long-suffering  t-. 
wives  of  both.  They  must  triumph  fi 
we  feel  sure;  they  will  triumph;  ancj 
in  a  sensational  finale,  they  do  tri-fl 
umph.  The  surprise  ending  is  all  the'i! 
more  effective  in  that  every  card  ofr 
evidence  has  been  face-up  on  the! 
table.  Miss  Woods  strikes  straight  at  f 
the  emotions,  and  deserves  her  own! 
triumph  here. 

To  England  from  Australia,  at  the* 
insistence  of  a  sporting  peer  con- 1 
cerned  with  stopping  dirty  work  on  I 
racetracks,  comes  young  Dan  Roke,* 
horse-breeder,     horse-fancier.  and 
would-be    detective.    Posing    as    a  * 
stable  boy  in  For  Kicks,  by  Dick  1 
Francis  (Harper  &  Row.  $3.95),  Dan  I 
succeeds  in  both  parts  of  his  mission 
for  the  National  Hunt  Committee,  as.  . 
well  as  having  his  troubles  (and  sue-  '< 
cesses  I    with   both   Lord   October's  j 
beautiful  daughters.  The  attendant  t 
hullabaloo  enables  Dick  Francis,  him- 
self once  a  professional  jockey,  to 
write  another  exciting  story  about  * 
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3  sport  of  kings.  Dan  Roke,  in  fine, 
Dves  so  reliable  an  undercover 
lent  that  high  authority  finally  in- 
tes  him  to  join  the  British  counter- 
pionage  service;  no  doubt  we  shall 
iar  from  him  in  that  capacity. 

jj  spionage.  espionage,  espionage ! 
f  the  two  preceding  novels,  it  will  be 
marked,  one  begins  and  the  other 
ids  with  it.  A  new  kind  of  cataract 
is  come  down  at  Lodore.  providing 
our  correspondent  with  much  of  his 
jading  headache.  The  good  writers 
.ill  be  mentioned,  but  to  a  bemused 
lind  it  sometimes  seems  that  half 
he  bad  writers  in  Christendom  are 
ff  on  what  would  nowadays  be  de- 
:ribed  as  an  espionage  kick.  Behold 
he  bandwagon  disappearing  down 
he  road,  and  the  last  poor  devil  (who 
■B  it?>  taking  a  mighty  pratfall  as  he 
rie«  to  swing  aboard. 
In  a  spy  story,  of  course,  any 
aystery  is  usually  of  the  most  clumsy 
ir  primitive  sort,  with  few  if  any 
(lues;  the  plot  is  as  naive  and  stereo- 
yped  as  the  plot  of  a  western.  But 
tothing  clumsy  or  naive  can  be  dealt 
nth  here.  It  is  therefore  a  pleasure 
o  report  that  The  Quiller  Memo- 
nudum,  by  Adam  Hall  (Simon  and 
Schuster.  $4.5(M.  is  one  of  the  best 
ipy  novels  I  have  ever  read.  Adam 
Tall,  we  are  told,  is  a  pseudonym  :  if 
le  is  in  fact  Elleston  Trevor,  as  my 
pwn  spies  assure  me,  never  before 
las  he  written  so  brilliant  a  book 
inder  his  own  name  or  anybody 
slse's. 

In  turbulent  present-day  Berlin. 
}uiller.  the  British  agent  narrator, 
ifter  being  blackmailed  by  his  own 
iffice  into  an  assignment  he  has  tried 
o  dodge,  finds  himself  on  the  trail 
>oth  of  a  revived  Nazi  organization 
md  of  a  vicious,  still-at-liberty  war 
■fmina]  from  the  old  Third  Reich. 
Social  mores  in  fiction,  it  is  true, 
fave  changed  over  the  years.  In  the 
lays  of  John  Buchan  and  E.  Phillips 
)ppenheim  we  had  some  whisper  of 
"omantie  love  but  seldom  even  a  sug- 
gestion of  sex.  whereas  at  the  mid- 
1960s  no  attractive  woman,  whether 
;Or  our  side  or  against  it.  can  wait 
en  minutes  before  taking  off  her 
:lothes.  Inga  Lindt.  Quiller's  own 
mgry  sex-bomb,  is  no  exception  to 
nodern  rules. 

There  is  very  much  a  mystery  and 
«  tricky  one.  with  clues  in  plenty  for 
:hose   alert   enough   to   see  them. 


Robert  Penn  warren 

records  the  heartbeat  of  a  revolution 

From  hundreds  of  interviews  with  men  like  Martin  Luther 
King,  James  Farmer,  and  Roy  Wilkins,  as  well  as  with  the 
young,  emerging  Negro  leaders  of  tomorrow  —  and  from  a 
search  of  his  own  conscience  —  Robert  Penn  Warren,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  novelist  and  a  Southerner,  makes  this  extraor- 
dinary personal  report  on  all  the  important  Negro  figures  in 
today's  civil  rights  struggle:  what  they  want,  what  they  stand 
for,  what  they  are. 

Who  Speaks  for  the  Negro? 

By  ROBERT  PENN  WARREN 

$5.95,  now  at  your  bookstore 
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FOR  SAILING  ENTHUSIASTS—"  . 
been  published."— Library  Journal 


.  the  best  book  of  its  type  ever  to  have 


THE  LURE  OF 
SAILING 

A  Sailboat  Owner's 
Complete  Handbook 

By  EVERETT  A.  PEARSON 

Packed  with  more  than  100 
photographs  and  drawings 

Whether  you're  a  novice  or  have  been 
sailing  for  years,  you'll  profit  from 
this  book.  Covering  sailboats  both 
large  and  small,  this  profusely  illus- 
trated guide  takes  you  from  a  review 
of  the  basics  of  sailing  and  seaman- 
ship to  the  practical  aspects  of  running 
and  maintaining  a  sailboat.  Not  only 
does  Mr.  Pearson  explain  in  detail  how 
to  sail  but  he  tells  you  why  you  do 
each  step.  Within  its  pages  you  and 
your  family  will  discover  how  to  enjoy 
the  fun  and  rewards  of  sailing,  whether 
it  be  cruising,  racing,  or  just  loafing 
around  out  on  the  water. 


HARPER  &  ROW 
51  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  10016 

Please  send  me  THE  LURE  OF  SAILING. 
Within  ten  days.  I  will  remit  $5.95.  plus 
postage  and  handling  charges,  or  return  the 
book  without  obligation. 

Name  

Add  ress  

City  State. 

Save!  If  you  enclose  payment,  we  will  pay 
mailing  charges.  Same  return  privilege. 

651-1  B 


.Zip  Code. 


(Advertisement) 


1  am  not,  I  must  confess,  partic- 
ularly fond  of  animals.  Aside  from 
a  painted  turtle  once  sent  me  as  a 
souvenir  from  Florida,  I  have  never 
had  a  pet.  Circuses,  apart  from  cot- 
ton candy,  have  always  bored  me. 
And  I  haven't  been  to  a  zoo  since 
I  gave  up  smoking  and  re-developed 
my  sense  of  smell. 

Therefore,  you  can  understand 
my  surprise  when  I  recently  glanced 
at  Hermann  Dembeck's  Animals 
and  Men  ami  found  myself  com- 
pletely captivated  by  it. 

As  the  subtitle  says,  this  book  is 
an  "informal  history  of  the  animal 
as  prey,  as  servant  and  as  com- 
panion." and  it  is  loaded  with  in- 
teresting facts  and  amusing  stories 
about  animals  of  all  sorts. 

For  example,  there's  a  bit  about 
a  Roman  emperor  who  kept  two 
tame  bears  in  his  bedroom,  and 
another  about  how  peasants  killed 
wolves  in  feudal  days;  a  chapter 
on  falconry,  and  an  explanation  of 
win  some  people  won't  eat  pigs;  and 
an  account  of  how  Jefferson  Davis 
introduced  camels  into  the  United 
States  Army.  There  are  also  hun- 
dreds of  pictures,  including  one  of 
a  pet  stork  on  a  dining  room  table 
and  another  of  Los  Angeles  during 
the  ice  age. 

In  addition  to  all  this  fascinating 
lore,  there  is  also  some  practical 
information  on  how  to  keep  pets 
humanely,  which  covers  everything 
from  goldfish  and  birds  to  cats  and 
dogs  Reading  the  book  has  made 
me  feel  quite  a  hit  differently  about 
animals,  even  though  I'm  not  yet 
ready  for  bears  in  my  bedroom. 

EDITOR-A  T-LARGE 

Animals  and  Men,  by  Hermann  Dembcck 
(S7.M))  is  a  publication  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Press,  which  is  the  Publisher  for  The 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
a  Division  of  Doublcday  &  Company,  Inc., 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York  10017.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  al  any  Doubleday  Hook 
Shop,  one  ol  which  is  located  at  17116 
Kercheval  Avenue,  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan. 
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Where  is  the  secret  headquarters  of 
Phoenix,  and  what  precisely  are  the 
sons  of  Phoenix  trying  to  do?  Will 
Gestapo  tortures  break  the  nerve  of 
Inga  Lindt?  She  has  entered  the 
story  almost  under  the  wheels  of  a 
doom-driven  car;  she  will  leave  it — 
how?  Bullets,  punches,  and  strata- 
gems are  traded  at  headlong  speed. 
Don't  bet  on  anything  jn  this  mur- 
derous whirl;  no  issue  is  safe  or 
settled  until  the  last  hand,  when  Mr. 
Hall/Trevor  has  still  a  few  triimps 
in  reserve  to  sweep  the  board.  You 
can't  go  wrong  with  Quiller. 

A  smooth,  polished  display  of  past- 
and-present  espionage  may  be  found 
in  Andrew  Garve's  The  Ashes  of 
Loda  (  Harper  &  Row,  $3.50 ).  English 
noblemen  who  write  for  the  press  are 
commoner  in  real  life  than  in  fiction ; 
Fleet  Street  used  to  be  full  of  'em. 
Young   Lord   Quainton,   the  likable 
narrator,  falls  hard  for  a  statuesque, 
moody  Polish  girl  brought  up  in  Eng- 
land  by  her    (naturalized  British) 
father,   though    Quainton   hasn't  a 
hope  of  marrying  her  until  he  can 
resolve  her  fear  that  her  father  may 
be  a  one-time  collaborator  still  wanted 
by  the  Russians  for  war  crimes  at 
Loda.    The    Polish-English  heroine, 
Marya     Raczinski,  considerably 
startles  us  by  being  a  Nice  Girl.  But 
don't  worry;  all's  well;  she  has  grati- 
fying seasons  of  weakness.  Off  to 
Moscow  so  that  he  may  clear  the  old 
man's  name,  Quainton  sinks  neck- 
deep  in  half -forgotten  villainy  and 
mayhem.  If  this  adventure  lacks  the 
tearing  excitement  of  The  Quiller 
Memorandum,  it  won't  let  you  down 
either. 

Honesty  compels  me  to  recommend 
Funeral  in  Berlin,  by  Len  Deighton 
(Putnam,  $4.05),  though  I  wish  the 
recommendation  were  not  necessary. 
It  is  arty,  it  is  smart-alecky,  it  is 
carried  forward  with  a  kind  of  con- 
gealed sneer.  Of  three  spy  novels  told 
in  the  first  person,  this  one  takes  the 
coconut  for  having  the  most  irritat- 
ing narrator,  who  annoys  the  reader 
fully  as  much  as  he  annoys  other 
characters  in  the  story.  "If  you're  so 
damn  smart,"  says  one  of  them, 
"what  are  you  doing  in  Berlin?" 

In  addition  to  loading  the  most 
unimportant  conversation  so  heavily 
with  sneers  and  gobbledegook  that 
the  main  mystery  is  what  these 
people  are  supposed  to  be  talking 
about,  our  narrator  has  a  passion  for 


the  sort  of  grammar  favored  in  tel 
vision  commercials.  Time  after  tin 
we  encounter  some  such  sentence  a 
"Johnnie  sniffed  at  his  bourbon  ar 
downed  it  like  it  was  medicine,"  oj 
"He  beat  over  the  car  like  he  wantC 
to  eat  it." 

The  narrator  is  well  aware  of  heir 
addicted  to  this  mannerism,  ar, 
seems  to  think  it  a  sign  of  superk 
intellect.  The  publishers,  too,  ai 
more  impressed  by  his  literary  ski 
than  most  readers  are  likely  to  b 
Yet  Funeral  in  Berlin  must  be 
eluded  here  because  there  is  a  goo 
idea  behind  it,  and  you  will  find  mor 
than  one  ingenious  touch  to  admit1 
once  you  have  butted  your  way  pa** 
the  opening  chapters.  Mr.  Deighto 
may  write  a  story  comparable  to  Th\ 
Quiller  Memorandum  once  he  has  als1'! 
learned  how  to  build  up  to  a  stron 
finale  and  stop  there. 

Or  perhaps  he  will  never  learn;  f| 
is  difficult  to  care. 


Reminiscing 
in  Tempo 

by  Nat  Hentoff 


Sometimes  I  Wonder,  by  Hoagy  Car' 
michael  with  Stephen  Longstreet 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  $5.50.  - 

In  1946,  Hoagy  Carmichael  wrote  i 
short,  rambling  set  of  autobiographi 
cal  reminiscences,  The  Stardust  Roat 
(Rinehart),  which  had  the  casual 
gentle  pace  of  his  speech  and  his 
songs.  Now,  with  the  aid  of  Stephen 
Longstreet,  Carmichael  has  con- 
siderably expanded  as  well  as  up- 
dated the  earlier  work;  and,  for- 
tunately. Sometimes  I  Wonder  re- 
tains the  idiomatic  ease  of  that1 
prologue.  In  its  unpretentious  way,  * 
CarmichaePs  autobiography  is  a  be- 
guiling contribution  to  American 
social  history;  and  it  also  conveys 
the  passion  jazz  was  able  to  release 

Mr.  Hentoff,  who  reviews  jazz  for 
"The  Reporter"  and  "HiFi  Stereo," 
is  the  author  of  "The  Jazz  Life"  and 
"The  New  Equality."  His  latest  book 
is  "Jazz  Country,"  a  novel  for  young 
readers. 


a  relatively  small  number  of 
olytes  long  before  the  music  ac- 
lired  critics,  historians,  and  the 
tst  of  the  panoply  of  moderate  re- 
ject ability. 

Carmichael  convincingly  re-creates 
ph  the  unhurried  pleasures  and 
iso  the  intermittent  restlessness  of 
is  Indiana  boyhood  along  with  his 
rowing  pride  of  independence  as 
I    labored    as    a    roofer,  cement 
,/orker,  and  hog  slaughterer  to  pay 
or  his  education  at  Indiana  Univer- 
ity.  The  wry  high  spirits  of  those 
ollege  years  are  also  distilled  with 
it  and  an  astute  eye  for  relevant 
.nd   occasionally   boisterous  detail. 
The  book,  however,  takes  on  partic- 
ular vividness  when  Carmichael  ex- 
olores  the  deepening  effect  on  him  of 
iazz— first  in  Indiana  and  then  as  he 
wandered,   an   apprentice  musician 
and  developing  composer,  to  Chicago, 
fJew  York,  and  Hollywood.  Although 
there    are    quick    insights    into  a 
varietv  of  now  quasi-legendary  fig- 
ures—King Oliver,  Paul  Whiteman. 
Louis     Armstrong,     Bing  Crosby, 
George  Gershwin— Carmichael  is  of 
imost  value  as  an  informal  historian 
in  his  complicated  portrait  of  the 
elusive  Bix  Beiderbecke.  A  cornetist 
jof  quicksilver  lyricism  and  a  vast 
incapacity  to  set  down  roots  in  any 
place  or  in  any  person,  Bix  slips  in 
and  out  of  Carmichael's  memories  as 
a  symbol  of  the  evanescence  of  those 
mesmeric  sounds  which  nonetheless 
finally  convinced  the  young  Hoosier 
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that  a  career  in  the  law  could  hardly 
satisfy  him  long. 

Yet   Carmichael   never   made  a 
major  place  for  himself  in  jazz.  It 
was  as  a  composer  of  popular  stand- 
ards and  later  also  as  a  sometime 
movie  actor  and  night  club  personal- 
ity that  Carmichael  achieved  recogni- 
tion   and    security.  Significantly, 
however,  the  closing  section  of  the 
book,  based  on  those  years  of  suc- 
cess, is  the  least  compelling.  After 
his  hungry  but  persistently  stimulat- 
ing jazz  period,  the  rest  of  Car- 
michael's experiences  seem  to  have 
been  an  anticlimax.  Nothing  again 
had  quite  the  exhilarating  impact  on 
him  of  hearing  Bix  record  a  Car- 
michael tune  for  the  first  time  or  of 
hearing  Bix,  his  head  cocked  to  the 
side,  his  eyes  popping,  blowing  his 
horn   in  the  open  air  on  a  crisp 
Indiana   morning.    But  Carmichael 
has  not  entirely  disassociated  himself 
from  jazz.  He  still  listens  to  new 
improvisers  while  remembering  the 
sounds  of  the  past,  and  he  has  lost 
none  of  his  respect  for  the  hazardous 
freedom  of  the  jazzman  who  "drops 
tired  stuff  overboard  .  .  .  willing  to 
face  the  difficulty  of  original  work, 
rejecting  easy  ways  out  and  going 
beneath  the  surface  of  things."  The 
pervasive    sense    of    Sometimes  I 
Wonder  is  that  Carmichael,  compara- 
tively serene  as  he  looks  back,  none- 
theless wishes  he  had  come  closer  to 
the  center  of  the  jazz  life  and  had 
been  able  to  stay  there. 


Including  Sports,  Diversions,  and 
Snatches  of  Song 

by  Eric  Larrabee 


Oxford  History  of  the  American 
People,  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 
Oxford,  $12.50. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison's  Oxford 
Historii  of  the  American  People  be- 
gins with  the  last  ice  age  and  ends 
with  the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
in  a  single  leap  of  eleven  hundred 
pages.  It  represents  a  narrow  victory 
of  sound  judgment  over  native  bias. 
Given  his  vantage  point,  Admiral 


Morison  is  a  clear-eyed  historian; 
where  his  gaze  falls  it  outlines  fact, 
which  he  faithfully  reports.  He  has 
roamed  over  acres  of  American  his- 
tory as  though  he  owned  them,  which 
in  many  cases  he  does.  When  he 
deploys  his  full  attention,  balancing 
man  or  event  in  a  judicious  hand, 
there  is  little  to  be  faulted  in  the 
simple,  weighty  words  he  chooses 
and  the  mark  they  bear  of  a  skep- 
tical, seasoned  mind.  Add  to  this  that 
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he  knows  who  and  what  he  is:  this 
is  a  man  standing  four-square  on 
his  origins  and  a  proven  command 
of  his  craft. 

If  Morison  were  reviewing  his 
own  book  I  trust  he  would  describe 
it  for  what  it  is :  a  valedictory  work 
by  a  testy,  upright  Proper  Bostonian 
whose  fifty  years  of  historical  prac- 
tice have  taken  him  over  portions  of 
the  same  ground  several  times  be- 
fore. His  reasons  for  making  the 
traverse  again  are  plain  from  his 
introduction  and  from  his  asides  to 
the  reader:  he  does  not  want  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  miss  the  point, 
as  he  conceives  it,  of  their  national 
experience.  The  first  half  of  the  book 
is  the  strongest,  for  it  is  here  that 
his  convictions  are  most  deeply  en- 
gaged. In  brief,  the  message  is  that 
this  Republic  was  founded,  not  for 
the  sake  of  independence  as  such  or 
for  doctrinaire  democracy,  but  for 
the  preservation  of  ancient  English 
liberties,    whose    existence    is  the 
surest  safeguard  of  the  public  weal. 
"Make   no   mistake,"   Morison  will 
say,    making    no    mistake  possible 
about  his  meaning. 

Morison's  great  advantage  over  his 
colleagues  is  that  he  was  a  person 
before  he  became  a  historian.  It  is 
a    prerogative   of    the  aristocratic 
scholar,  that  dying  breed,  to  be  sure 
of   himself   quite   apart    from  his 
academic  status;  he  will  not  have 
needed  his  profession  as  a  way  of 
arriving  at  self-respect.  A  by-prod- 
uct of  this  good  fortune  is  a  will- 
ingness to  take  on  large  subjects 
and  pronounce  concise  opinions  about 
them.  Where  the  dutiful  pedant  de- 
spairs of  arriving  at  just  verdicts 
even  in  his  specialty,  there  is  enough 
of  the  eternal  amateur  in  Morison 
for    him    to    plunge    happily  into 
the  most  tangled  complexities  and 
emerge,  on  the  other  side,  with  a  few 
sentences  of  deft  and  lively  summary. 
His  range  is  not  nearly  so  impressive 
as  his  confidence  that  he  can  safely 
encompass  it,  and  the  brashness  to 
write  a  book  like  this  must  surely  be 
equaled  only  by  the  presumption  of 
anyone  who  reviews  it. 

A  supplemental  grace  of  Morison's 
status  is  to  permit  him  a  style  at 
once  both  informal  and  didactic.  His 
self-possession  is  such  that  he  can 
afford  to  give  any  subject  no  more 
than  the  attention  he  thinks  it  de- 
serves, which  in  a  book  covering  five 
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centuries  of  continental  history  is 
necessarily  not  very  much.  He  is 
headlong  and  breezy,  thus  unusually 
readable  for  a  synoptic  historian, 
and  he  can  dabble  and  indulge  his 
whims  without  seeming  to  waste  the 
reader's  time.  The  technique  is  to 
stand  so  solidly  in  one  place  that 
you  can  step  down  from  it  without 
loss  of  dignity  or  any  sense  of  aban- 
doning your  standards  of  judgment. 
The  tone  is  frequently  old-fashioned, 
in  the  manner  which  puts  quotation 
marks  around  "walkups"  or  "good 
guys,"  but  now  and  then  it  allows 
Morison  apt  and  striking  effects,  as 
when  he  says  of  a  Paris  apothecary 
who  asked  permission  to  settle  in 
Montreal  that  Champlain.  "not  rel- 
ishing the  prospect  of  Indians  hang- 
ing around  a  drug  store,  allowed 
[him!  to  stay  only  after  he  had 
promised  not  to  serve  the  natives." 

Morison's  whims  are  numerous, 
and  predictably  Brahmin.  He  likes 
horses  and  sailboats,  and  people  who 
occupy  themselves  with  such.  One  of 
his  words  of  highest  praise  (he  be- 
stows it  on  Kennedy)  is  "thorough- 
bred," and  he  argues  that  seafaring 
people  have  more  robust  democratic 
institutions  than  landlubbers — a 
proposition  (as  Daniel  Boorstin  has 
remarked  >  which  seems  to  break 
down  somewhat  in  the  instance  of 
Portugal  and  Japan. 

Yet,  for  such  a  personal  book,  this 
is  also  a  curiously  institutional  one. 
That  is,  when  Morison's  idiosyn- 
crasies do  not  guide  him,  he  goes  to 
the  current  scholarship  on  the  mat- 
ter, of  which  he  appears  to  be  a 
prodigious  consumer.  The  effect  is 
one  of  awesome  authority  but  also, 
behind  the  brisk  style,  of  a  certain 
blandness  quite  counter  to  the  au- 
thor's naturally  contentious  temper- 
ament. Having  chosen  to  cover  every- 
thing. Morison  is  forced  to  take  up 
a  good  many  topics  on  which  he  has 
no  personal  feeling,  or  else  a  feeling 
of  alien  repugnance  which  some- 
what disables  him  as  their  expositor. 
He  frankly  prefers  the  America  pre- 
vious to  World  War  I,  which  hind- 


Mr.  Larrabee,  who  was  for  many 
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sight  and  nostalgia  have  trans- 
formed into  an  idyll.  "Americans 
like  myself,"  he  writes,  "who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  born  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century  and  brought  up  in 
the  early  twentieth,  often  look  upon 
the  years  prior  to  1914  as  a  golden 
age  of  the  Republic." 

On  occasion  this  attitude  leads 
him  seriously  astray.  Speaking  of 
the  disappearance  of  domestic  serv- 
ants Morison  remarks  ( inaccurately, 
I  should  think)  that  cocktail  parties 
have  become  the  only  possible  form 
of  home  entertainment,  except  for 
the  rich,  and  then  goes  on  to  say: 
"The  people  upon  whom  the  weight 
of  this  domestic  revolution  has  fallen 
are  the  women  brought  up  with 
plenty  of  servants  who  now,  in  mid- 
dle age,  must  perform  every  house- 
hold chore  for  which  they  were  not 
trained,  and  which  they  never  ex- 
pected to  do.  The  brave  and  suc- 
cessful response  to  this  challenge  by 
America's  'thoroughbreds'  is  a  trib- 
ute to  their  character,  and  one  to 
which  no  male  social  scientist  has 
yet  alluded."  Now  this  is  class  con- 
sciousness carried  beyond  the  point 
of  toleration,  both  in  its  indifference 
to  the  people  who  have  endured  do- 
mestic servitude  and  its  inattention 
to  the  concurrent  revolution  in  meth- 
ods of  housecleaning  and  food  prep- 
aration which  has  made  servants, 
at  long  last,  so  much  less  necessary. 
Somehow  the  fortitude  and  nobility 
of  those  downward  mobile  upper- 
class  women,  as  a  social  scientist 
might  say,  does  not  seem  to  call  for 
quite  such  a  rhetorical  flourish. 

But  such  mishaps  are  infrequent. 
Morison's  prejudices  do  not  run  away 
with  him  except  where  they  involve 
those  rare  groups,  such  as  the  French 
Canadians,  who  positively  annoy  him ; 
and  he  does  not,  let  it  be  said,  ex- 
onerate the  rich  for  being  rich.  He 
has  a  patrician  disdain  for  financial 
shenanigans  coupled  with  a  story- 
teller's zest  for  recounting  them 
(there  is  even  a  page  surprisingly 
devoted  to  a  doubtful  episode  in  the 
early  career  of  James  V.  Forrestal, 
of  all  people).  It  is  just  that  Mori- 
son is  a  Hamiltonian  at  heart,  or  so 
I  deduce  from  being  unable  to  rec- 
ognize his  Jefferson.  Where  Hamil- 
ton's dash  and  effectiveness  appeal 
to  him,  there  is  something  fuzzy  and 
ruminative  about  Jefferson  that  puts 
him  off.  When  he  can,  Morison  notes 


Jefferson's  faults  of  fumbling  or 
inconsistency;  little  comes  through 
of  the  humanly  appealing  Jefferson, 
the  man  Monticello  brings  to  life,  to 
whom  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  ever  ! 
uninteresting.  Morison's  view,  like 
Hamilton''-,  is  from  the  Eastern  sea- 
board. What  there  was  in  Jefferson 
which  dreamed  westward,  and  sent 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  make  the  dream 
manifest,  is  not  the  central  theme 
in  this  reading  of  the  American  epic.  ] 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  * 
the  central  theme  exactly  is ;  what 
provides  the  unity  is  the  author's 
personality  and  sense  of  justice,  with 
its  assurance  to  the  reader  of  meas-  3i 
uring  both  Washington  and  Wilson,  ! 
so  to  speak,  in  the  same  pair  of 
scales.  By  taking  a  history  "of  the  1 
American  people"  for  his  title,  and 
by  including  sports,  diversions,  and  ' 
snatches  of  song  as  well  as  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.  Admiral  Morison 
strongly  implies  that  what  he  offers 
here  is  more  than  "drum-and- 
trumpet"  history  of  the  traditional 
type,  yet  social  history  as  such 
eludes  him.  He  dearly  loves  a  battle, 
and  tends  to  take  the  catalogue  of 
properly  "historic"  events  pretty 
much  as  given.  Where  he  strays  out 
into  music,  painting,  or  architecture 
he  does  so  with  sympathy  and  alert- 
ness but  inevitably  his  touch  is  less 
sure,  his  research  threatens  to  show 
around  the  edges,  and  now  and  again 
there  is  a  sense  of  looking  through 
the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope,  of 
something  not  quite  right. 

The  history  of  any  people,  until 
very  recently,  was  in  the  main  anon- 
ymous. Formal  history  has  fortu- 
nately begun  to  recognize  the  need 
to  dig  it  out,  to  reconstruct  however 
imperfectly  some  notion  of  how  life 
was  lived  by  those  unfortunate  (or 
fortunate)  enough  to  inhabit  the 
background  of  great  events.  Their 
tools  and  their  buildings,  their 
dreams  and  their  daily  trivia,  will 
increasingly  become  legitimate  raw 
material  for  the  historian,  not  sim- 
ply as  ornaments  to  an  otherwise 
bald,  politico-economic  narrative,  but 
as  proper  subjects  for  study  and 
reflection.  Such  a  history  of  the 
American  people  has  so  far  been  i  I 
written  only  in  patches;  no  one  com- 
mands the  material  the  way  Mor- 
ison commands  his.  But  it  will  be 
done  someday,  and  one  can  only  hope 
it  will  be  done  as  well. 


J   J  i 
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Balm  for  the  Land-bound 

by  Simon  Michael  Bessie 


Illustrated  History  of  Ships  and 
Boats,  by  Lionel  Casson.  Doubleday, 
$17.50. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  the  Ameri- 
ca's Cup  Races,  by  Robert  W.  Car- 
rick.  Viking,  $15. 

Sailing  for  America's  Cup,  by  Ev- 
erett B.  Morris.  Photographs  by  Mor- 
ris Rosenfeld.  Harper  &  Row,  $10. 
Bill  Robinson's  Book  of  Expert  Sail- 
ing. Scribner's,  $6.50. 

T  he  passion  for  boats  seems  to 
spread  each  year  and.  with  it.  the 
need  for  boat-substitutes  to  fill  in 
the  hours  when  season  or  circum- 
stance prevents  direct  conduct  of 
the  affair  between  men  and  the 
varied  vessels  that  carry  them  upon 
the  waters.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
such  comforts  for  the  sea-struck 
are  books,  and  here  are  four  of  them 
that  provide  much  balm  for  the 
land-bound. 

Lionel  Casson's  Illustrated  History 
of  Ships  and  Boats  is  a  survey,  in 
word  and  picture,  of  watercraft — 
from  the  inflated  goatskin  of  the 
Iraqi  herdsman  to  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine. The  book  is  large  in  size, 
generous  and  ingenious  in  illustra- 
tion, and  lively  in  text.  Mr.  Casson  is 
a  professor  of  classics  and,  if  his 
colleagues  in  study  all  thought  as 
warmly  and  wrote  as  freshly  as  he, 
classics  might  be  doing  as  well  as 
boats  these  modern  days. 

What  Mr.  Casson  has  set  out  to 
do  has  been  done  before  but  I've 
never  seen  it  done  with  a  nicer  com- 
bination of  grace  and  authority.  The 
emphasis  of  his  text  is  on  showing 
how  and  why  watercraft  have  de- 
veloped as  they  have,  and  he  never 
forgets  that  his  reader  may  be  in- 
telligent as  well  as  soupy  about  boats. 
The  pictures  are  laid  out  in  a  some- 
what conventional  manner,  but  they 
are  comprehensive  and  informative, 
and  whoever  did  that  part  of  the 
job  had  the  good  sense  to  prefer  il- 
lumination to  "impact." 

The  next  two  books  are  both  con- 
cerned with  the  only  war  Americans 
and  Britons  have  waged  against  each 


other  since  1812,  a  war  that  has  all 
the  advantages  wars  used  to  have 
when  they  were  fought  according  to 
rules  and  between  rich  men.  This 
war,  over  the  America's  Cup,  like 
those  of  yore,  has  permitted  large 
numbers  of  modest  people  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  very  rich  and  some- 
times gallant  men  squandering  huge 
amounts  of  money  and  skill  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  symbolic  victory 
which  damages  nothing  but  purse 
and  vanity.  And,  I  suppose,  the  most 
astounding  thing  about  it  is  the  in- 
terest it  has  evoked — for  more  than 
a  century — among  masses  of  peo- 
ple who  have  never  seen,  much  less 
sailed,  the  exquisite  vessels  whose 
contest  they  follow. 

Both  these  books  are  based  on  the 
sane  proposition  that  you  don't  ex- 
plain the  America's  Cup  races;  you 
enjoy  them.  Mr.  Carrick's  The  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  America's  Cup 
Races  is  elegantly  introduced  by  that 
splendid  sailor,  gentleman,  and  com- 
petitor Harold  S.  Vanderbilt.  and 
it  tells  the  history  of  the  races,  be- 
ginning in  1851  when  an  unconven- 
tional schooner  from  America  beat 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  around 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  brought  home 
"the  Cup."  which,  of  course,  is  not  a 
cup  but  an  ornate  silver  pitcher  that 
cost  100  guineas  in  1851  and  has 
since  evoked  the  expenditure  of 
countless  millions. 

Mr.  Morris'  book.  Sailing  For 
America's  Cup,  is  less  history  than 
re-creation  in  pictures  and  words  of 
how  it's  done  and  what  it  feels  like — 
how  the  skipper,  the  crew,  the  team 
put  themselves  together  and  how 
they  use  their  costly  and  beautiful 
vessel  to  beat  the  others.  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld's  photographs  must  be  the  clos- 
est thing  one  can  find  to  being  aboard 
during  a  race. 

Our  final  bit  of  vicarious  sailing  in 
book  form  is  Bill  Robinson's  Book  of 


Mr.  Bessie,  who  spends  his  vacations 
sailing  off  Nantucket,  is  president 
of  Atheneum  Publishers. 


A  Drama 
With  a 
Cast:  of 

Three  Thousand 

was  enacted  in  the  United 
States  from  1945-47.  The 
three  thousand  were  the 
relatively  few  scientific  and 
technical  workers  who 
formed  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists.  The 
drama  they  took  part  in  was 
the  battle  for  civilian  control 
of  atomic  energy. 

In  A  Peril  and  a  Hope 
Alice  Kimball  Smith  records 
the  two  years  after 
World  War  II  when  scientists 
who  worked  on  the  Manhat- 
tan Project  strove  to  convince 
the  American  public  and 
government  of  the  peril  they 
themselves  had  ushered  in. 

The  concern  of  scientists 
with  public  policy  no  longer 
needs  apology  but  it  is 
largely  because  of  the  efforts 
of  these  two  hectic  years 
when  the  scientist  first 
became  lobbyist  and  publi- 
cist that  this  is  the  case. 

Although  there  is  nothing 
of  the  "I  was  there"  approach 
in  Mrs.  Smith's  book, 
she  was  there.  She  lived  in 
Los  Alamos  and  later  worked 
on  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists.  She  has 
written  "as  nearly  as  possible 
an  unvarnished  tale ...  in 
the  currently  unfashionable 
belief  that  recreating  the 
past  is  a  respectable  and 
fascinating  end  in  itself." 
The  tale  may  be  unvarnished 
but  it  is  not  unadorned 
with  grace  and  style  and 
it  is,  indeed,  fascinating. 

F rom  Fir.it  Impression,  a  sami'lcr 
of  our  books  With  comment  on  the 
vagaries  of  publishing.  May  we  put 
you  on  our  mailing  Hat? 

A  Peril  and  a  Hope  $10.00 

UNIVERSITY 
OF  CHICAGO 
PRESS 

Chicago  and  London 
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Expert  Sailing,  which  is  really  two 
things:  (1;  a  series  of  very  practi- 
cal conversations  with  recognized  ex- 
perts, setting  forth  their  advice  on 
the  handling  of  different  types  of 
boats,  rigs,  and  sails;  and  (2)  a 
batch  of  suggestions  on  how  to  or- 
ganize and  run  a  sailing  club  and 
how  to  deal  with  wind  and  weather. 
By  comparison  with  the  fancier 
volumes  above,  this  may  not  be  a 
heady  book,  but  it's  a  very  handy 
one. 


by  Katherine  Gauss  Jackson 

Tiro  Novels 

Roy  Gravely,  by  Iris  Dornfeld. 

Everyone  who  reads  a  great  many 
novels  has  periods  of  feeling  "I've 
had  it.  I  can't  tell  a  good  one  from 
a  bad  one  anymore."  Then  suddenly 
a  novel  comes  along  so  pure  in  con- 
cept, so  sure  in  execution  that  it's  as 
if  it  were  the  first  book  one  has  ever 
read.  .  .  .  This  is  the  story  of  a  boy 
genius,  a  composer  who  from  the  age 
of  three  hears  in  his  head  the  music 
made  by  the  world  around  him.  "He 
had  always  listened.  He  could  hear 
ten  sounds  at  once  and  tell  you  the 
pitch  of  every  sound."  His  passionate 
need  to  translate  his  gift  through  in- 
struments and  later  through  notes 
becomes  in  Miss  Dornfeld's  pages  an 
equally  passionate  absorption  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  She  sets  this 
lonely  genius  against  a  kind  of 
February  Hill  background  in  a  family 
with  a  beautiful,  completely  amoral 
and  uncaring  mother  with  a  gift  and 
addiction  only  for  sex  and  crossword 
puzzles,  and  a  grandmother  who 
adores  him.  When  he  is  five  the  latter 
encourages  him  to  steal  a  violin  to 
help  her  in  her  pickpocket  ventures 
in  the  downtown  park  in  Los  Angeles. 
Her  attempts  to  do  him  out  of  his 
share  of  the  take  result  in  his  quietly 
stealing  ho-  savings  to  buy  more  in- 
struments, and  from  then  on  their 
mutual  respect  and  admiration  are 
permanent.  We  learn  all  this  in  the 


first  ten  pages,  for  part  of  the  merit 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  controlled 
economy  of  the  writing.  Every  sen- 
tence, like  every  note  in  an  important 
composition  expertly  played,  carries 
its  proper  weight  and  tone  in  moving 
the  work  forward.  And  Miss  Dorn- 
feld's ability  to  translate  the  world 
of  music  into  the  realm  of  words  is 
so  magical  as  to  make  the  reader  feel 
on  the  inside  of  Boy  Gravely's  mys- 
terious gift. 

Whether  one  admires  more  the 
author's  power  of  suggestion  or  her 
use  of  the  abrupt  declarative  reveal- 
ing sentence  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  all 
constant  surprise.  And  after  all  its 
sordid,  funny,  cruel,  compassionate, 
touching,  desperate  moments  it  comes 
to  a  final  climax  that  follows  all  the 
rest  as  night  the  day. 

Knopf,  $4.95 

The  Orchard  Keeper,  by  Cormac 
McCarthy. 

This  is  a  first  novel  that  demands 
a  lot  from  its  readers.  It  is  better 
read  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  sitting, 
for  the  plot  is  involved  and  exciting 
but  often  difficult  to  follow.  The  char- 
acters are  many  and  the  story  jumps 
from  one  to  another,  often  (in  the 
manner  of  the  nouveau  roman)  with 
no  names  other  than  "he"  or  "the 
boy"  to  tell  you  whose  episode  it  is. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  South,  now  van- 
ished, in  the  'twenties  and  'thirties, 
and  of  people  who  belonged  then  in 
the  Tennessee  hills.  The  feeling  for 
the  land  and  seasons  is  so  intense  as 
to  be  part  of  the  story  and  there  are 
scenes  one  will  never  forget.  The 
protagonists  are  an  old  man,  a  boy, 
and  a  bootlegger,  who  belonged  to 
that  land  and  wanted  no  change.  But 
it  has  all  changed.  It  is  a  complicated 
and  evocative  exposition  of  the  tran- 
siency of  life,  well  worth  the  concen- 
tration it  demands. 

Random  House,  $4.95 

Important  Short  Stories 

Everything  That  Rises  Must  Con- 
verge, by  Flannery  O'Connor. 

I  have  never  read  a  short-story 
writer  who  had  a  surer  sense  of  the 
evil  in  the  human  heart  and  who 
used  so  much  humor  in  telling  of  it — 
humor  sometimes  playful,  sometimes 
devastatingly  satiric.  All  the  stories 
but  one  are  set  in  the  contemporary 
South  in  small  towns  or  on  farms.  A 


devout  Catholic,  Miss  O'Connor  took 
her  title,  so  her  friend  Robert  Fitz- 
gerald tells  us  in  his  splendid  intro-.  ■■■■ 
duction,  from  Teilhard  de  Chardin  in 
a   partly   satiric   sense.   "Quite  as 
austere  in  its  way  as  his,"  Mr.  Fitz-  ,  m 
gerald  writes,  "her  vision  will  hold  , 
us  down  to  earth  where  the  clashes  . 
of  blind  wills  and  the  low  dodges  of  ,  t 
the  heart  permit  any  rising  or  con- 
vergence only  at  the  cost  of  agony."  \  . 
The  clashes  of  the  wills,  the  dodges 
of  the  heart,  and  the  dreadful  ensu- 
ing  violence  are  present  in  stunning 
directness  and  simplicity  in  these  last 
stories  written  before  her  death. 

Farrar,  Straus,  &  Giroux,  $4.95 

A  Pile  of  Stones,  by  Hugh  Nissenson. 

In  whatever  time  or  country  Mr.  , 
Nissenson  chooses  to  tell  his  stories,  , 
the  climate   is   always   man's  (and 
particularly    Jewish    man's)  moral 
predicament — his  relation  to  God,  to 
other  men,  and  to  himself.  Two  of  , 
the  most  moving  of  all  these  deeply  j 
probing  stories  were  first  published 
in   Harper's:    "The   Blessing"  and 
"The  Well." 

Scribners  (hard  cover ),  $3.95  , 
(paperback),  $1.65 

Not    for    Publication    (and  other 
stories),  by  Nadine  Gordimer. 

With  a  most  compassionate  touch,  . 
whether  for  comedy  or  tragedy,  Miss 
Gordimer  again  examines  the  human 
condition  against  a  background  of 
Africa-in-transition.  Many  of  her 
earlier  stories  appeared  in  Harper's. 

Viking,  $4.95  j 

Nonaction  J 

The  Slaves  We  Rent,  by  Truman  E. 
Moore.  Photographs  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Moore  reports  that  Will  Rogers 
once  said  that  America  was  the  first 
country  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  in  an 
automobile.  Presumably  he  said  this 
years  ago  in  the  1930s,  referring  at 
least  partly  to  migrant  workers  at  l 
the  time  of  the  dust  bowl,  the  Okies, 
and  Steinbeck's  The  Grapes  of  Wrath. 
In  those  days  the  problems  which 
motorized  mobility  has  brought  to 
the  seasonal  worker  had  just  begun 
to  be  recognized.  Since  then  they  . 
have  increased  beyond  all  speculation 
and  while  here  and  there,  through  the 
efforts  of  a  few  dedicated  people,  local 
conditions  have  been  bettered  and  a 
few  laws  passed,  for  the  most  part 
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situation  of  these  two  million 
teless,  school-less,  helpless  people 
steadily  worsened, 
or  one  thing,  the  big  companies 
iorted  "braceros"  (from  Mexico) 
other  cheap  foreign  labor  so  that 
re  has  never  been  a  protected 
ket  for  migrant  workers  as  in 
er  fields.  The  accidents  on  the 
ds  in  the  smooth-tired  old  jalopies 
a  which  the  crew  leader  over- 
wds  the  workers  increase  every 
tr.  (Only  this  year,  1965,  was  a 
passed  making  it  obligatory  for 
crew  leader  to  take  out  liability 
urance  for  the  people  he  carried. ) 
a  way  this  is  a  kind  of  hidden 
Iverty,  for  unless  one  is  looking  for 
m  one  never  sees  the  dreadful 
mps  in  which  these  people  live 
hough  they're  to  be  found  within 
irty  miles  of  New  York,  for  in- 
ance).  Their  unheated  shacks — 
metimes  cattle  sheds — are  off  the 
ain  roads,  usually  unheated  in  win- 
r  and  stifling  ovens  in  summer, 
ten  without  electricity,  plumbing, 
even  running  water.  The  men, 
omen,  and  children  who  live  in  them 
)n't  know  the  few  rights  they  have, 
how  to  fight  for  them  if  they  did 
low  them. 

Mr.  Moore,  a  writer  and  photog- 
apher,  is  a  Tennesseean  by  birth  and 
graduate   of   the    University  of 
lorth  Carolina.  He  has  interviewed 
undreds   of  workers,   many  crew 
eaders,  growers,  union  officials,  and 
locial  workers.  He  has  traveled  thou- 
;ands  of  miles  visiting  the  places 
tfhere  these  people  ( who  make  less 
lhan  $1,000  a  year  i  live  and  work.  .  .  . 
t  is  an  angry  book  as  it  would  have 
co  be,  but  the  narrative  and  reporting 
are  quiet  and  well  substantiated  with 
facts  and  figures — and  photographs. 

Random  House,  $4.95 

They  Harvest  Despair,  by  Dale 
Wright. 

This  book  has  added  to  its  informal 
narrative  tone  a  note  of  personal  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  author 
gained  from  having  worked,  eaten, 
and  slept  on  migrant  jobs.  As  a  staff 
writer  for  the  New  York  World  Tele- 
gram and  Sun  he  traveled  with  the 
seasonal  workers  through  the  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  of  1961,  from 
Florida  up  to  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  The  series  of  articles  which 
resulted  (and  on  which  the  book  is 
based)  won  a  Hey  wood  Broun  Me- 


morial Award,  among  others.  In  his 
introduction  Mr.  Wright  says  his 
writing  simply  echoes  the  cries  of 
the  workers: 

They  are  cries  of  bitterness,  re- 
sentment, unhappiness,  the  futility  of 
existence  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity. ...  I  know  that  bitterness, 
that  resentment,  that  seemingly  (in- 
surmountable futility,  because  I  lived 
and  labored  alongside  the  migrant 
farm  worker. 

In  an  interview  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  29  of  this  year,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz,  after 
a  four-day  tour  of  California's  farm- 
ing industry,  promised  many  reforms 
which  if  carried  out  should  bring 
some  belated  comfort  to  the  migrants 
and  the  authors  of  these  books.  He 
promises  to  work  for  the  end  of  im- 
ported foreign  labor,  for  a  national 
minimum  wage,  unemployment  in- 
surance, a  national  network  of  trailer 
camps  "with  full  community  facili- 
ties." American  housewives  and  other 
consumers  of  cellophane-wrapped 
vegetables  "straight  from  the  field" 
would  do  well  to  support  such  meas- 
ures from  pure  self-interest.  When 
Secretary  Wirtz  was  inspecting  as- 
paragus harvesting  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, the  Ne/e  York  Times  reports, 
he  asked,  "Where  are  the  toilets?" 

"The  ranch  owner  blurted  out  in 
astonishment,  What  toilets?'" 

Beacon,  $4.95 

///  the  Family 

The  Brothers  Harper,  by  Eugene 
Exman,  is  an  insider's  account  of  a 
"unique  publishing  partnership  and 
its  impact  upon  the  cultural  life  of 
America  from  1817  to  185.'?."  Allan 
Nevins,  in  his  introduction  to  this 
book  by  the  head  of  the  religious  de- 
partment of  Harper  &  Row,  com- 
ments: "A  whole  literary  generation 
springs  into  distinctness  with  full 
detail  and  precise  lineaments  .  .  . 
beginning  as  Washington  Irving  and 
William  Cullen  Bryant  gain  their 
first  reputation,  and  closing  in  that 
richest  of  decades,  the  1850s,  with 
Melville,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and 
Prescott.  .  .  ."  One  chapter  recounts 
the  first  three  years  of  Harper's  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  which  was  born 
in  the  firm's  Cliff  Street  office  in  June 
1850. 

Harper  &  Row,  $7.95 


And  now  the  author  of  HAWAII 
turns  to  the  unsurpassed  drama 
of  the  Holy  Land-and  brings  to 
life  its  enthralling  story  from 
the  dawn  of  civilization  to 
the  heroic  days  of 
modern  Israel. 


.95,  now  at 
your  bookstore 
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ized journal  to  to."  —  Newsweek 
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by  Discus 


Once  "a  Disgusting-  Practice"  .  .  . 


.  .  .  the  dance  waltz,  created  by  all 
those  Strausses  and  their  talented 
competitors,  is  now  pure  charm 
a  nil  style. 

Preachers  inveighed  against  it.  Mor- 
alists looked  askance.  Pundits  said 
that  it  was  leading  to  a  sociological 
breakdown.  In  England  it  was  de- 
scribed as  "this  fiend  of  German 
birth,  destitute  of  grace,  delicacy,  and 
propriety,  a  disgusting  practice."  No 
matter.  The  waltz  swept  the  Western 
world,  and  everybody  started  dancing 
in  triple  time.  Schubert  and  Weber 
composed  waltzes.  So.  later,  did  the 
massive,  dignified,  bearded  Brahms 
(who  adored  the  music  of  the  Strauss 
family).  But  the  greatest  waltzes  of 
all,  the  dance  waltz  ( as  opposed  to  the 
concert  waltz),  came  out  of  Vienna. 
Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  was  its  most 
popular,  and  possibly  its  greatest, 
exponent.  But  there  were  important 
waltz  composers  before  him,  and  im- 
portant ones  later. 

A  charming  little  survey  of  the 
field  can  be  found  in  a  disc  named 
The  Great  Waltz  Composers  (Van- 
guard 150,  mono;  150  SD,  stereo). 
If  nothing  else  it  contains  Josef 
Lanner's  Hofballtanze.  Two  com- 
posers really  started  the  dance  waltz 
on  its  career.  One  was  Johann 
Strauss,  Sr.  (1804-49),  who  is  not 
represented  on  this  disc.  The  other 
was  Joseph  Lanner  (1801-43).  Lan- 
ner,  along  with  the  elder  Strauss,  was 
a  violinist,  and  they  both  played  in 
the  same  orchestra  for  a  while.  Later 
Lanner  formed  an  orchestra  in  which 
Strauss  played.  Then  both  went  off 
into  composition.  Lanner  was  the 
more  inventive  of  the  two.  His  waltzes 
were  more  elaborate,  more  richiy 
scored,  and  on  a  much  higher  creative 
level. 

The  word  creative  is  used  advisedly. 


Some  of  Lanner's  music  approaches 
the  stature  of  a  superior  symphonic 
poem.  It  was  wildly  popular  in  its 
time.  So,  too,  was  Strauss's  music. 
For  in  1825,  Strauss  broke  away  from 
Lanner  and  formed  his  own  orches- 
tra. Vienna  went  mad.  If  the  impact 
was  not  exactly  that  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  it  came  close.  The 
Lannerites  looked  down  at  the 
Straussians,  and  vice  versa.  Count- 
less articles  were  written  whenever 
a  new  work  by  either  appeared. 

A  Living  Art 

M  odern  students  of  the  field  are 
unanimous  in  calling  Lanner  the 
greater  of  the  two.  They  cite  the 
sweep  and  power  of  his  melody,  his 
Schubertian  lyricism,  his  rhythmic 
elan.  All  this  is  present  in  the  great 
Hofballtanze,  a  symphonic  waltz  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  music 
by  even  the  younger  Strauss.  The 
Hofballtanze  not  only  has  the  grace 
and  melodic  beauty  one  expects  from 
the  Viennese  waltz.  In  addition  it 
strikes  deep.  Neither  a  potpourri  nor 
a  stitched-up  series  of  arrangements, 
it  is  carefully  composed,  with  unusual 
harmonic  interest  and  shifts  of  color. 
The  music  may  strike  a  reminiscent 
chord  in  listeners  with  long  memories. 
Years  ago  when  the  Jooss  Ballet  was 
touring,  one  of  its  most  popular  pre- 
sentations was  A  Ball  in  Old  Vienna, 
which  used  a  two-piano  arrangement 
of  the  Hofballtanze. 

In  all,  six  waltz  composers  are  rep- 
resented on  this  disc,  all  by  un- 
familiar material.  Johann  Strauss, 
Jr.,  is  represented  by  a  waltz  named 
— hold  your  breath — Seid  umselilun- 
gen  Millionen.  Yes,  this  is  the  Schiller 
text  set  by  Beethoven  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  Johann's  younger  brother, 
Josef,  was  a  prolific  composer,  and 
on  this  disc  is  the  Dynamiden  waltz, 


the  opening  of  which  bears  a  market 
resemblance  to  the  famous  E  fla 
Waltz  in  Strauss's  Der  Rosenkavalie] 
(Richard  Strauss,  though,  was  no. 
related  to  the  waltz  Strausses). 

Very  attractive  is  Emil  Waldteu< 
fel's  Trey  joli.  Waldteufel,  an  Alsatian 
composer  (1837-1915),  wrote  several 
hundred  waltzes,  the  best  known  o;i 
which  is  the  Skaters'  Waltz.  A  studen 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  Waldteu-I 
fel  established  the  French  waltz,  i 
variety  which  does  have  its  roots  ii 
Vienna  but  which  is  more  slender  am, 
salon-like  than  the  music  of  Lanner 
Strauss,  and  the  others.  The  others! 
on   this  disc   include  Carl  Michae. 
Ziehrer  (1843-1922  ) ,  a  highly  populai, 
man  in  his  day  whose  music  foi 
Viennese  court  balls  still  lives  on.  Or . 
this  disc  is  his  Faschingskinder,  h\ 
musical  celebration  of  the  famou; ; 
Viennese  carnival.   The   last  wait; 
composer,  chronologically,  is  Oskar 
Nedbal    (1874-1930),    a  Bohemiar,; 
musician   whose  Polenblut  of  1915, 
was  an  international  success  that  stil.i 
holds  the  operetta  stage.  Here  hkj 
fine  Kavalier  waltzes  are  heard. 

All  of  the  music  is  beautifully  pre{| 
sented    by   Anton    Paulik   and  tht 
Vienna  State  Opera  Orchestra.  Thert 
should  be  an  authentic  approach,  foi> 
Paulik   is   chief   conductor   of  th^i 
Volksoper   in    Vienna,   the  theateij! 
where  Viennese  operetta  is  still  ven 
much  a  living  art.  He  is  a  first-class 
conductor.  Many  operetta  specialists; 
get  bored  after  a  while,  and  their, 
conducting  becomes  mechanical.  But 
Paulik  manages  to  suggest  that  he  isj 
coming  to  the  music  for  the  first  time, 
with   excitement   and  imagination.' 
There  are  hundreds  of  symphonic 
waltz  discs  available;  but  this  one,' 
for  its  unusual  repertoire,  for  its 
charm  and  style,  and  for  its  impec-vj 
cable  presentation,  will  occupy  a  spe-i 
cial  place. 

The  Be  gats 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  another  re-  ] 
cording  of  so  rarely  heard  a  work  as 
Johann  Strauss,  Jr.'s,  Seid  umschlun- 
gen  Millionen  should  be  forthcoming 
at  much  the  same  time  as  Paulik's  i 
version  was  released.  It  is  on  a  disc:  i 
named  Music  of  the  Strauss  Family, 
conducted  by  Eduard  Strauss  and  his 
orchestra    (Vox   VBX   600,  mono; 
SVBX  5G00,  stereo;  both  3  discs).! 
There  was  no  lack  of  waltz  Strausses 
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:  Austria  during  the  nineteenth 
itury;  they  were  all  over,  like  the 
;rman  Bachs  in  the  sixteenth  and 
-enteenth      centuries.  Johann's 
other,  Eduard,  begat  a  son  who 
kt  still  another  son.  This  is  the 
bard  Strauss  who  today  carries 
the  family  tradition  by  leading 
s  own  waltz  orchestra.  In  this  Vox 
mm  he  confines  his  attention  to 
(hann,  Jr.  and  Josef.  The  three  discs 
e  marked  Vol.  I,  so  presumably 
ners  will  be  forthcoming. 
Eduard  Strauss  conducts  twenty- 
ur  waltzes  and  polkas — seventeen 
•  Johann  Jr.,  the  rest  by  Josef.  Of 
ihann  there  are  very  well-known 
Di-ks     (Emperor     Waltz,  Vienna 
'oods,  and  others)  and  a  few  less- 
ju  ed  examples  (Seid  umschlungen, 
Se  Intermezzo  from  1,001  Nights, 
»e  Sangerlust-Polka).  The  Acceler- 
Mon   Waltz,  which   plays  such  an 
Lportant  part  in  Ballet  Theatre's 
raduation  Ball,  is  here,  and  so  is 
ae  beautiful  Cagliostro  in  Vienna 
fverture  (parts  of  which  figure  in 
'raduation  Ball).  Eljen  a  Magyar 
"Long  Life  to  the  Magyars")  is  a 
ttle  masterpiece,  and  so  is  In  Praise 
f  Women.  Josef's  works  are  less 
mown,  mostly   for  the  very  good 
leason  that  he  was  far  less  talented 
han  his  older  brother.  But  in  one 
ase.  the  set  of  waltzes  named  Mein 
iebenslauf  ist  Lieb'  und  Lust  ("My 
Life  Is  Love  and  Joy"),  he  did  suc- 
ked in  writing  something  that  comes 
Hose  to  Johann  at  his  best.  It  is  in 
this  album. 

Declaration  of  Love 

w  hile  on  the  subject  of  light  music, 
let  me  mention  one  piece  on  the  Song 
Recital  of  Maggie  Teyte  (London 
5889,  mono  only).  When  Teyte  sang 
tin  New  York  shortly  after  World 
War  II,  there  were  those  who  asked 
-what  the  excitement  was  all  about, 
and  where  that  big  reputation  came 
(from.  Teyte,  in  common  with  so  many 
•singers,  insisted  on  going  on  long 
after  her  voice  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared, and  when  she  sang  Melis- 
ftnde  at  the  New  York  City  Opera  she 
mas  around  sixty  years  old.  Neither 
ftiysically  nor  vocally  did  she  belong 
mm  the  stage.  Yet  this  was  the  woman 
mho  had  studied  with  Jean  de  Reszke ; 
mho  had  been  picked  by  Debussy  to 
Jfcucceed  Mary  Garden  as  Melisande; 
jwho  was  reputed  to  have  been  one  of 


Now,  from  World-famous  Sony,  the  perfect 
playmate  for  your  record  player — the  new  Sony 
model  250  solid  state  stereo  tape  recorder.  With 
a  simple,  instant  connection  to  your  record 
player  you  add  the  amazing  versatility  of  four 
track  stereo  recording  and  playback  to  com- 
plete your  home  entertainment  center  and  cre- 
ate your  own  tapes  from  records,  AM  or  FM 
Stereo  receivers,  or  lfve  from  microphones — 6'A 
hours  of  listening  pleasure  on  one  tape!  This 
beautiful  instrument  is  handsomely  mounted  in 


a  low-profile  walnut  cabinet,  complete  with 
built-in  stereo  recording  amplifiers  and  play- 
back pre-amps,  dual  V.U.  meters,  automatic 
sentinel  switch  and  all  the  other  superb  features 
you  can  always  expect  with  a  Sony.  All  the  best 
from  Sony  for  less  than  $139.50. 

Available  Soon:  A  sensational  new  develop- 
ment in  magnetic  recording  tape,  SONY 
PR-150.  Write  for  details  about  our  special 
introductory  offer.  (Sorry— only  available  to 
Sony  owners.) 
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Are  all  savings  accounts 
insured  by 
U.S.  Government 
Agencies? 


No,  but  Congress  has  enacted  laws 
to  provide  places  where  you  can  be 
sure  of  insured  safety. 

Most  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions are  insured  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
(FSLIC).  Most  commercial  banks  and 
savings  banks  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (FDIC).  Both  FSLIC  and  FDIC  are 
Government  agencies  established  by 
Congress  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  Both  insure  savings  up  to 
$10,000.  Both  require  periodic  ex- 
aminations and  provide  continuing 
supervision  by  governmental  authori- 
ties. Both  are  safe  and  dependable. 

Not  all  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions are  members  of  the  FSLIC,  and 
not  all  commercial  banks  or  savings 
banks  are  members  of  the  FDIC. 

You  will  find  the  FSLIC  emblem 
displayed  in  all  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations  where  accounts  are  in- 
sured by  this  Government  agency. 
There  are  more  than  4,400  insured 
associations  serving  37  million  savers 
in  all  of  the  United  States  and  its  ter- 
ritories. No  one  has  ever  lost  a  penny 
in  any  savings  account  insured  by 
the  FSLIC. 
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the  outstanding  French  stylists  of  the 
century. 

Record  collectors  could  attest  to 
this.  There  had  been  the  series  of  De- 
bussy songs  that  Teyte  had  made  with 
A  If  red  Cortot  at  the  piano.  These  were 
definitive.  And  there  was  yet  another 
disc  that  all  but  made  its  owners  mem- 
bers of  a  private  club.  Released  in 
this  country  by  Decca  in  the  middle 
lJKSOs,  that  disc  never  had  wide  cir- 
culation. But  those  who  owned  it 
would  go  around  bragging. _  They 
would  say  it  was  one  of  the  all-time 
great  vocal  records.  They  would  in- 
sist that  it  made  all  other  sopranos 
look  like  amateurs.  And  what  was 
the  nature  of  this  piece?  Was  it  a 
work  by  Debussy,  Schubert,  Faure? 
Not  at  all.  It  contained  Maggie 
Teyte's  performance  of  Tu  n'es  pas 
beau  from  Offenbach's  La  Perichole. 

It  so  happens  that  it  is  one  of  the 
great  vocal  discs,  and  an  LP  transfer 
of  it  leads  off  the  new  London  reissue. 
Impossible  to  describe,  it  is  an  exam- 
ple of  supreme  voice  welded  to  su- 
preme interpretation.  For  sheer  style, 
wit.  subtlety,  characterization,  nualice 
— yes,  and  for  a  sexy  quality,  too — 
there  are  very  few  things  to  match 
it.  Hell,  there  is  nothing  to  match  it. 
One  phrase  sets  the  mood.  "Je  t'adore, 
brigand,"  sings  Teyte.  She  takes  a 
long,  long  hold  on  the  je,"  tapering 
it  off  hauntingly,  and  then  throws 
heart  and  soul  into  "t'adore,"  rolling 
the  "r"  a  little,  making  it  a  declara- 
tion of  love.  And  then  there  is  what 
appears  to  be  a  five-octave  drop.  Deep 
from  the  chest,  fondly,  comes  "brig- 
and." 

Teyte  had  a  pure,  floating  soprano. 
It  was  a  bit  white  and  almost  vibrato- 
less.  But  it  was  handled  in  an  instru- 
mental manner,  reminding  one  of 
Kreisler  and  his  violin,  with  incredi- 
ble nuance,  impeccable  diction,  com- 
plete technical  accuracy,  highly  per- 
sonal and  authoritative  phrasing.  On 
this  disc  she  sings  a  group  of  unim- 
portant songs  (Side  1)  with  extraor- 
dinary polish.  On  Side  2  is  a  transfer 
of  a  BBC  broadcast  from  1037,  con- 
taining music  by  Schumann,  Brahms, 
and  British  composers.  She  sings  the 
German  repertoire  beautifully,  but  it 
is  not  for  that  that  Teyte  will  be  re- 
membered. It  is  for  things  like  De- 
bussy and  the  joyous,  witty,  perfectly 
projected  Perichole  aria  that  she  will 
always  be  a  delight  to  the  connois- 
seur. 


jazz  notes 

by  Eric  Larrabee 


Mary  Lo 

The  boundary  between  jazz  and  r<> 
ligion  is  a  hazy  one,  and  the  mus 
cians  are  always  wandering  back  an 
forth  across  it — to  compose  jazz  li 
urgies,  to  draw  on  the  storefror 
churches  for  rhythmic  vitality, 
use  the  music  as  a  means  of  real 
firming  a  personal  faith.  The  coi 
version  to  Roman  Catholicism  i 
1955  of  a  major  jazz  artist  like  M*ar 
Lou  Williams  did  not  seem  in  th 
least  illogical,  nor  is  it  odd  that  sli 
should  fill  her  newest  record  wit 
religious  music.  The  surprise  is  he 
return  to  records  as  such,  for  sh 
has  been  long  absent. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  Miss  Wi 
hams'  devotional  works  convey 
me  the  clear  and  intense  convictiol 
which  I'm  sure  has  gone  into  them 
When  she  performs  as  a  pianist  sh  " 
glorifies  the  Lord  in  her  capacity  a  : 
an  artist  enjoying  His  gifts;  whejH 
she  gets  a  choir  to  sing  her  composi 
tions   her   conception   quickly  get 
lost    in    assumptions    about  what 
sounds  religious  and  what  does  no 
— sophisticated  faith  trying  to  put  oi 
the  voice  of  innocence. 

"Praise  the  Lord,"  from  this  rec 
ord,  is  to  me  offensive  in  the  elocu  ! 
tionist  unction  of  the  male  vocalist'! 
voice,  not  an  affirmation  but  a  pose 
a  chosen  effect.  Worse  is  done  daihf 
in  the  name  of  frivolity,  but  thi; 
was  done  for  love  and  for  a  grea  l> 
lady,  and  deserves  to  be  taken  seri  A 
ously.  The  track  preceding  it  is  i  j 
piano  solo  by  Miss  Williams  callec* 
"A  Fungus  Amungus,"  characteris 
tically  disparaged  in  the  semiliteratt 
notes  of  an  accompanying  booklet 
It   is  thoughtful,  complicated,  anc 
interesting  about  an  old-fashioned  j 
Negro  religious  service  in  much  the'i 
way    that    Charles    Ives's  Second 
Piano  Sonata  is  thoughtful,  compli- 
cated, and  interesting  about  Sunday 
in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  But  it 
doesn't  fit  the  blues-shouting  cliches 
about  "soul,"  and  so  it  has  to  be  apol- 
ogized for  as  "unconventional  key- 
board artistry."  With  such  friends, 
Miss  Williams  needs  no  enemies. 

Mary  Lou  Williams.  Mary  Records 
(Folkways),  FS  32843. 
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The  Volkswagen  Station  Wagon: 
Bigger  than  the  biggest,  smaller  than  the  smallest. 


Even  if  you  own  the  biggest  conventional 
station  wagon  made,  it  holds  much  less  than 
the  Volkswagen  Station  Wagon. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  you  own  the 
smallest  conventional  wagon,  it's  too  big 
to  park  where  a  VW  can  park. 

This  weir  i  fact  can  be  explained  simply 
enough:  The  more  space  you  waste,  the 
less  you  have  left. 


Conventional  wagons  waste  space  by 
having  engines  under  long  hoods  in  front. 

But  the  Volkswagen  engine  is  neatly  out 
of  sight  in  back.  It  wastes  no  space  at  all. 

(That  same  invi  si  bleVW  engine  gets  you 
about  20  mpg.  And  it  doesn't  use  water  or 
antifreeze  because  it's  cooled  by  air.) 

The  VW  Station  Wagon  holds  more  in 
less  space  b^-_  rn^e  it  is  box,  all  box  and 


nothing  but  box. 

If  you  wanted  a  regular  station  wacl 
that  carried  as  much  as  a  VW  Statl 
Wagon,  you  couldn't  do  it. 

You'd  have  to  buy  two  of  the  big  oJ 
to  carry  as  much  as  our  lii 
one. 

Which  is  too  ridiculous^ 
discuss  any  further. 
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1 1 of  the  first  transcontinental  telephone  line  had  to  surmount  hard- 
vindstorm,  ice  and  scorching  heat  combined  with  rugged  country. 


The  first  open  wire  line  (linked  here  at  the  Nevada-Utah  border) 
could  carry  only  three  calls  and  was  vulnerable  to  interruptions. 


TODAY,  WHEN  YOU  DIAL  IT  YOURSELF,  THAT  SAME  CALL 
THROUGH    IN   ABOUT   25    SECONDS   (and  costs  about  one-tenth  the  price) 


Telephone  service  has  come  a  long  way  since  that 
historic  call  in  1915.  It  has  grown  in  scope  from  9,000,- 
000  phones  and  a  single  open  line  spanning  the  conti- 
nent to  88.000,000  phones  and  a  huge  network  of  several 
hundred  thousand  channels  including  24,000  that  cross 
the  continent,  via  several  different  routes,  from  the 
east  to  the  west  coast. 

Accomplishment  has  been  the  keynote  since  the 
first  coast-to-coast  telephone  call.  Improvements  in 
local  exchanges  and  Long  Distance  circuits  have  led 
to  better  and  more  efficient  telephone  service. 

These  developments  have  been  effective  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  calls.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  cost  of  a  three- 
minute  call  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  $20.70. 
Today,  that  same  call  costs  you  as  little  as  $1.  (Rate 
for  3-minute,  station-to-station  call,  after  8  P.M.  and  all 
day  Sunday,  plus  tax.) 

And  still  the  future  is  fuil  of  promise.  New  phones 
will  be  introduced,  technology  will  be  improved  and 
advances  made  that  will  open  up  a  whole  new  world 
of  communications. 

One  of  our  newest  routes  is  a  blast-resistant  cable  that 


Today,  30,000  calls  a  day  are  completed  quickly 
and  easily  between  New  York  and  the  west 
coast  and  Long  Distance  is  truly  "the  next  best 
thing  to  being  there." 


js\  Bell  System 
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Another  lonely  business  trip? 
American  Express  asks,  why? 


You  could  have  brought  your  wife. 

It  would  have  been  a  real  kick, 
having  her  along,  and  it  would 
have  done  her  good  to  get  away. 

The  two  of  you  — alone  for  a 
change. That  would  have  been  nice. 

Next  time,  bring  your  wife. 
With  "Sign  &  Fly"  service,  you 
can  charge  her  plane  ticket  on 
your  American  Express  Credit 
Card  and  take  a  year  to  pay. 

When  you  "Sign  &  Fly,"  your 
credit  is  unquestioned.  Show  your 
American  Express  Card  at  the 
airline  ticket  office,  or  at  a  travel 
agency  or  any  American  Express 


Office.  Then  just  sign  your  name. 

No  red  tape.  No  delay.  No  de- 
posit. And  you  can  choose  the  way 
you  want  to  pay  for  her  ticket. 
1.  Extended  plan.  Take  up  to  a 
year  to  pay.  The  service  charge  is 
substantially  lower  than  similar 
plans.  (See  box.) 


PLAN 

12-MONTH  CHARGE 

PER  $100 

"Sign  &  Fly" 

$6.00  (Averages 

service 

500  a  month) 

Other  major 

More  than 

credit  card  plans 

$9.50 

2.  Regular  billing.  You  can  also 
pay  for  your  wife's  ticket  on  your 


next  American  Express  statement 
with  no  service  charge. 
"Sign  &  Fly"  on  Air  France,  Air 
India,  American,  Braniff,  Conti- 
nental, Delta,  Eastern,  Icelandic, 
KLM,  Lufthansa,  National, 
Northeast,  Northwest  Orient, 
Pan  Am,  Sabena,  TWA,  United, 
Western  and  47  other  airlines. 

And  next  vacation,  "Sign  & 
Travel."  This  new  credit  card  ser- 
vice lets  you  charge  tours  and 
take  a  year  to  pay. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

The  Company  For  People  WhoTravel 


YOU  CAN  CONTINUOUSLY  ACQU1R 

as  a  member  Oj  rj 

Begin  by  choosing  any  of  these  si 


IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMEN1 
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THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  three  Club  Selections  or  Alte 


404.  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR 

by  WINSTON'  S.  CHURCHILL 

Retail  prices, 
if  bought  separately,  total  $39 


469.  THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
MEDICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR  HOME  USE 

Edited  by 

ROBERT  E.  ROTH  ENBERG,  M.D. 
Retail  price  $50 


281.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  War  Years 

by  CARL  SANDBURG 

Illustrated 
Retail  price  $36 
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506.  GREAT  RELI'Q 
OF  i 
MODERN  M/ 

Retail  price  $^| 
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509.  THE  OXFORD 

BOOKS  OF 
AMERICAN  AND 
ENGLISH  VERSE 

Retail  prices 

total  $14.50 


428.  THE  WORLD  OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Edited  by 

JAMES  R.  NEWMAN 
Retail  price  $25 
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624.  THE  WORLD 
OF  THE  PAST 

by  JACQUETTA  HAWKES 

Illustrated 
Retail  price  $20 


IF  YOU  PREFER  YOU  MAY  CHOOSE  THIS  8-VOLU  8 
SET  FOR  $1.50  A  VOLUME 


599.  THE  STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

by  will  ourant  and  ariel  durant  •  Retail  price  $86 


l.UABLE  BOOK- DIVIDENDS  LIKE  THESE 
OK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 

to  six  volumes]  FOR  ONLY  $J  A  VOLUME 


IBERSHIP 


E  WORLD'S  GREAT 
THINKERS 

y  saxe  commins  and 

IERT  N.  LINSCOTT 

1  price  $14.95 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
GUSH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES 

:nston  s.  churciiill' 

Retail  prices, 
lit  separately,  total  $24 
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560.  BERNARD  SHAW 
Complete  Plays 
with  Prefaces 

Retail  price  $45 
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The 

The 

American 

Aun  t  i(  i! 

Language 

H  1. 

H  1 

Mencken 

Ml  M  Kts 

An  unprecedented  home-library  building  plan 
every  book-reading  family  should  know  about 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  suggested  trial  is  to  have  you 
discover,  by  actual  experience,  the  extraordinary  opportunity 
you  will  have  to  acquire  a  well-rounded  library  at  little  cost- 
through  the  Club's  unique  Book-Dividend  system.  The  system  is 
simple:  If  you  continue  after  this  trial,  with  every  Club  Selection 
—or  Alternate— you  buy  you  will  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certifi- 
cate which,  together  with  a  nominal  sum,  can  be  redeemed  for 
your  choice  of  a  fine  library  volume.  At  present  over  100  differ- 
ent works  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

*  HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE?  A  portion  of  the  amount 
members  pay  for  the  books  they  buy  is  accumulated  and  invested 
in  entire  editions  of  valuable  books  and  sets  through  special  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  the  publishers  in  each  case.  These 
are  the  Club's  Book-Dividends,  and  members  are  free  to  choose 
among  them.  Since  its  inauguration  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
over  $330,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail  value)  has  been 
earned  and  received  by  members  through  this  unique  plan. 

>jc  GOOD  SENSE  •  There  are  three  other  long-proved  bene- 
fits of  membership.  First,  members  have  a  wide  choice  among 
the  best  new  books  —  at  least  200  a  year.  Second,  the  prices 
to  members  average  20%  below  retail  prices.  Finally,  and  per- 
haps most  important,  the  Club's  unique  method  of  operation 
insures  you  against  missing  the  new  books  you  fully  intend 
to  read,  but  so  often  fail  to  through  sheer  overbusyness. 


551.  THE  AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE 

by  H.  L.  MENCKEN 

Retail  price  $25 


DO  NOT  SEND  MONEY... A  BILL  WILL  BE  SENT  WITH  YOUR  SET 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A67-8 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  send  me  the 
library  set  or  sets— up  to  six  volumes-uhosc  number's)  I  have  indicated  in  the  box 
below,  billing  me  $1  lor  each  volume  ($1.50  a  volume  if  I  select  the  8-volume  Slory  of 
Civilization).  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  monthly  Selections-or  Alternates- 
during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Members'  prices  for  these  books  average  20°,'> 
less  than  retail  prices.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying 
these  three  books.  If  I  continue  after  the  trial,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certifi- 
cate with  every  Sclection-or  Alternate-I  buy  under  the  system  described  above.  (A 
small  charge  is  added  to  all  book  shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expense.) 
PLEASE  NOTE:  Occasionally  the  Club  will  offer  two  or  more  books  together  at  a  special 
combined  price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling  the  member- 
ship obligation. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER'S)  IN  BOX  THE  SET  OR  SETS  YOU  WANT  |~~ 


MR 

MHS 
MISS 


(Please  print  plainly) 


Address. 


City  Zone. 


.Stale. 


5-66 
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Letters 


Democrats'  Dilemma 

Paul  Seabury  summarizes  accu- 
rately, in  "The  Antic  Politics  of  Cali- 
fornia" I  June  |,  when  he  reports  I  1  1 
that  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown's 
legislative  program  has  run  out  of 
gas;  (2)  that  Governor  Brown  and 
those  who  advise  him  are  not  likely  to 
invenl  a  new  program  qualified  to 
solve  the  complex  problems  their  old 
one  created;  CD  that  our  per  capita 
bonded  indebtedness  is  not  only  a  bur- 
den on  us  but  will  also  rest  heavily  on 
the  shoulders  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren  ;  (4  )  there  are  higher 
taxes  ahead  for  the  18.5  million  citi- 
zens of  California.  All  this  proves  Un- 
reliability of  Professor  Seabury's 
point  that  Governor  Brown  eagerly 
awaits  a  Washington  "escape  hatch" 
-hopefully,  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Whether  or  not  Governor  Brown  gets 
his  way,  I'll  venture  a  prediction  that 
the  voters  of  California  will  send  a 
Republican  replacement  to  Sacra- 
mento next  year  to  put  California 
back  on  a  sound  and  sensible  eco- 
nomic track.  George  Murphy 
U.  S.  Senator.  California 
Washington.  D.C. 

"A"  Is  for  Agitator 

"The  Professional  Radical:  Con- 
versations with  Saul  Alinsky"  |June| 
is  a  brilliant  piece  of  journalism  on 
an  exciting  and  important  subject. 
Letting  Saul  Alinsky  talk  while  you 
taped  his  own  words  was  a  brain- 
wave. Stringfellow  P.arr 
Princeton.  X.  J. 

Dr.  Barr  is  professor  of  humanities 
at  Rutgers  University. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  how  deeply  inter- 
ested I  am  in  these  "Conversations 
with  Saul  Alinsky."  I  have  known  and 
loved  him  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  few 
really  great  men  of  our  century.  There 
is  in  him.  I  think,  much  more  than  he 
himself  is  aware  of.  Is  not  what  is 
most  profound  in  us  often  too  dear 
to  us  and  too  fundamental  to  be  con- 
ceptually known  by  us?  He  says  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  God  or  the  im- 


mortality of  the  soul.  Well.  Cod  does 
know  him,  and  the  beloved  souls  whose 
graves  he  visits  in  cemeteries  do  know 
him  also.  And  a  man  whose  whole  life 
and  work  are  inspired  by  dedicated 
love  for  the  humiliated  and  oppressed 
ones  is  surely  loved  by  God. 

Jacques  Maritain 
Paris,  France 

Courting  the  Muse 

Apropos  of  Kenneth  Rexroth's  ar- 
ticle on  "The  New  American  Poets" 
I  June  |,  I  would  like  to  offer  some  cor- 
rection and  emendation  to  his  re- 
marks about  me  and  my  work  [as 
publisher  of  Origin  |.  .  .  . 

Since  others  have  also  somehow 
((infused  me  with  sainthood,  it  might 
be  better,  if  I'm  allowed  to,  to  dis- 
claim such  title.  By  my  lights.  I'm 
living  richly.  If  by  American  stand- 
ards that  is  subnormal,  I  can't  help  it. 
Poetry  does  not— as  everyone  knows— 
earn  money. 

No  <il  bill  has  sponsored  me.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  not  to  have  been 
directly  involved  in  the  last  war.  For 
the  record,  I  did  have  a  Fulbright 
grant  (1954-55)  and  did  save  one- 
third  of  it  to  pay  for  some  issues  of 
Origin. 

Even  so,  with  another  third  re- 
quired for  indigent  friends  in  Paris 
(a  normal  necessity  as  others  will 
know),  my  income  was  greater  than 
I'd  ever  had  up  to  then,  or  since,  vir- 
tually. I've  had  no  other  grants.  If 
anyone  is  interested,  I'd  be  glad  to 
explain— privately— how  Origin  was 
financed  during  its  second  series; 
that  is,  until  the  finances  ran  out.  .  .  . 

ClD  CORMAN 
Kyoto,  Japan 


Kenneth  Rexroth's  article  is  0 
the  first  in  a  national  magazi* 
scratch  the  surface  of  an  excitin 
creative  poetry  movement.  Th 
tide's  value  is  in  teasing  the 
into  an  awareness  that  significar 
velopments  in  poetry  are  now  t 
place.  .  . .  Mr.  Rexroth  mentions 
a  few  of  the  better  contemporar 
ets,  but  what  about  Carol  Berg 
her  book  The  Vulnerable  Island 
sell  Salomon  (Parenthetical  PopiL 
.  .  .  and  many  many  others? 

Dave  R 
Omaha, 

The  Silent  Ca 

Much  as  I  sympathize  with  N( 
Algren's  critique  of  Simone  de  R 
voir's  Force  of  Circumstance  [11 
Question  of  Simone  de  Beauvl 
May  I,  I  must  protest  the  passingl 
he  casts  on  the  record  of  All 
Camus.  It  was  not  because  his! 
countrymen  had  begun  to  pral 
torture  that  Camus  fell  silent  oil 
subject  of  the  Algerian  war;  it  I 
because  both  sides  felt  justified  i 
widespread  use  of  terror,  inti 
tion,  and  bloody  reprisals.  The 
.  .  .  set  itself  up  as  the  only  legitii 
liberating  force  in  Algeria  and 
ceeded  to  eliminate  all  rival  itl 
ments  with  a  single-minded  ruth 
ness  which  claimed  thousands 
Algerian  lives.  .  .  . 

There  is  an  undeniable  logic  in 
vehemence  with  which  Sartre  and 
followers— which  number  Simon( 
Beauvoir  and  on  this  issue,  api 
ently,  Algren— have  championed  j 
causes  of  all  left-wing  moveme 
from  the  "maquisards"  of  Venezi  I 
to  the  Vietcong  of  Indochina;  bu 
is  clearly  naive  to  believe  that  sn 
movements,    once    they  have 
umphed.  are  likely  to  usher  in  al 
thing  remotely  resembling  "liber 
or  "democracy."  It  hasn't  happe 
in   Algeria.   It   hasn't  happened 
Cuba.  And  it  is  a  safe  bet  that,  sho 
the  Vietcong  win.  it  won't  happen 
I  ndochina. .  .  . 

The  beauty  of  the  "engage"  ] 
losophy  is  that  it  reduces  the  comp 
realities  of  public  life  to  the  simpl 
proportions.  How  pleasant  it  is 


very  Wednesday  from  New  York. 


Heading  for  Europe?  Go  Cunard. 


R.M.S.  Queen  Elizabeth,  83,673  tons.  A  Cunard  Queen  sails  every  Thursday  from  Europ 


Arrive  refreshed.  Return  rejuvenated. 


art  and  end  your  European  vacation  with  a  holiday  at  sea.  Come 
id  go  on  the  giant  Cunard  Queens.  5  relaxing  days  each  way  on  the 
ggest  resorts  afloat. 


hj^.  The  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen 
Mary  are  the  world's  largest  su- 
.^Lm  perliners.  You  have  all  the  room 
I  hi  need  for  pleasure  and  relaxation. 
'  Entertainment  is  everywhere.  Night 
:ubs  and  swimming  pools.  Cocktail 


lounges,  gyms,  theaters.  Every  facility 
you'd  expect  to  find  in  a  resort  — but 
rarely  do. 

Bring  the  children.  Nurseries  and 
special  progi  is  keep  them  happy, 
leave  you  carefree.  Worried  about  bag- 


gage? The  Queens  allow  as  much  as 
one  half-ton  per  family. 

You'll  enjoy  gourmet  cuisine,  vintage 
wines  — and  one  more  thing.  Cunard's 
superb  service.  Gracious,  attentive. 
Everyone  should  experience  it  at  least 
once  in  his  lifetime.  Of  tener,  if  possible. 

What's  better  than  one  European 
vacation?  Obviously  — three  vacations, 
Cunard  style. 


For  details,  sec  your  travel  agent  or  Cunard  Line.  Main  office  in  U.S.,  25  Broadway,  New  York  4,  N.Y. 
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JB  is  a  remarkable 
scotch.  With  a  special 
quality  that  sets  it  apart. 


Try  it  tonight. 


others  are  not 


rare 
scotch 
whisky 


PENNIES    MORE    IN    COST.  WORLDS    APART    IN  QUALITY 

J  &  P>  is  a  product  of  the  two-centuries-old  house  of  Jus- 
terini  &  Brooks  whose  patrons  have  included,  along  with 
the  immortal  Charles  Dickens,  many  of  history's  great. 

"WORLD'S  FINEST"  3G  PROOF  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  THC  PADDINGTON  CORPORATION.  NEW  YORK  20,  NEW  YORK 


wrap  oneself  in  the  heroic  robe; 
revolutionary  cause  and  play  fc 
gallery  and  its  serried  ranks  oi 
wing  friends.  Camus,  who  was  1 
clinution  a  Socialist,  refused 
this— simply  because  he  preferr 
be  honest  rather  than  histrionii 
He  refused  to  take  the  easy  wa; 
Violence  by  any  other  name  is  n 
cruel,  and  it  is  no  less  violen 
being  espoused  by  the  "right"  pi 
If  to  think  thus  is  to  be  intellect 
dishonest,  then  both  the  words  " 
lectual"  and  "honest"  are  in  rt 
need  of  revision.  Curtis 
Paris,  Fi 

Civil  Rights  in  Mjfl| 

In  Philip  M.  Stern's  "An  M 
expected  Dividend  for  the  Soli 
|  May  ],  I  was  astounded  to  read  1 
Birmingham  looked  "with  appreiJ 
sion  at  Mobile  .  .  .  where  racial  I 
moil  had  brought  not  only  terror  1 
economic  adversity  as  well."  Th|,J 
totally  incorrect.  We  certainly  ii 
racial  problems,  but  there  has  > 
no  turmoil  of  any  kind.  There  1 
been  no  terror.  There  has  beerl 
economic  adversity. 

We  anticipate  a  slowdown  in  1 
growth  over  the  next  five  years  <ffl 
to  the  phase-out  of  over  ten  thous« 
civilian  jobs  at  Brookley  Air  F<% 
Base,  but  whether  this  be  attribOl 
to  Defense  Department  economy  ( 
to  our  voting  solidly  for  a  Republy 
ticket,  it  certainly  has  no  relations 
any  racial  difficulties.  .  .  .  The  d 
stantial  advances  made  by  Negtfl 
in  Mobile  were  all  achieved  peij| 
fully  .  .  .  Jack  C.  GallaI 

Mobile,  /; 

A  Minor  Mattr 

I  read  with  interest  Roder 
Cook's  review  of  Max  |  "Books 
Brief,"  June]  in  which  he  says  tl 
Lord  David  Cecil  has  already  d( 
well  by  such  major  minor  figures 
Jane  Austen.  Mr.  Cook  seems  to 
the  ideal  man  to  suggest  to  Lord  Ce 
that  he  undertake  the  biographies 
other  major  minor  figures  of  Engli 
literature,  perhaps  William  Shal 
speare  or  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Marianna  Loosemo 
Allentown,  I 

Despite  having  spent  every  Sund 
evening  in  my  last  year  at  Cambrid 


Which  3  of  these  27  major  works  of  history  and 


world  affairs  would  you  like  for  only  C)C)<P 


FOR  ALL  THREE  (WITH 
YOUR  FIRST  HISTORY 
BOOK  CLUB  SELECTION) 


To  start  membership  in  The  History  Book  Club,  take  any  3  books  described  below  at  just  99C  for  the  three.  With  them,  choose  your  first  Selection 
at  the  money-saving  Member's  Price  (plus  postage  &  handling).  First  price  shown  is  Publisher's  List  Price;  boldface  shows  Member's  Price. 


508.  WASHING  OF  THE  SPEARS 

By  D.  R.  Morris.  Proud  and  tragic 
history  of  the  Zulu  nation,  its  brief 
glory  and  its  downfall  in  the  Zulu 
War,  1879.  $12.00/$7.95 

369.  THE  SPANISH  CIVIL  WAR 

By  Hugh  Thomas.  A  spellbinder— 
the  complete  history  of  the  grim 
"dress  rehearsal  for  World  War 
Two."  $8.95/$6.50 

515.  TO  THE  GREAT  OCEAN  By 

Harmon  Tapper.  How  they  built 
th'e  5,500-mile  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way—the colorful  saga  of  12  in- 
credible years.  $8.95/$6.95 

371.  CIVIL  WAR  DICTIONARY  By 

M.  M.  Boatner  III.  Encyclopedic 
inventory  of  battles,  leaders,  units, 
weapons,  etc.  $15.00/$8.95 

499.  PORTRAIT  OF  A  DECADE 

By  Anthony  Lewis  A  The  New 
York  Times.  From  1954  to  date- 
the  civil  rights  "revolution"  in  the 
United  States.  $6.95/$5.95 

489.  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR 

By  David  C.  Douglas.  The  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England  and  the 
extraordinary  man  who  led  it. 

$9.50/$6.95 

460.  HITLER:  A  STUDY  IN 
TYRANNY  By  Alan  Bullock.  Re- 
vised edition  (848  pages)  of  the 
definitive  work.  $8.95/$6.95 

466.  THE  TWO  VIET-NAMS  By 

Bernard  B.  Fall.  The  complicated 
past,  troubled  present,  and  cloud- 
ed future  of  this  Asiatic  tinderbox. 

$7.95/$6.50 

504.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

By  Georges  Lefebvre.  Volume  One 
of  the  definitive  work,  covering  the 
events  to  1793.  $7.50/$6.50 

505.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

By  Georges  Lefebvre.  Volume  Two 
carries  the  tumultuous  account  up 
until  1799.  $7.50/$6.50 


437.  TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  AMER- 
ICA (2  vols.,   hoxed)  By  the 

Marquis  de  Chaitellux.  Revolu- 
tionary America,  oeen  by  one  of 
Washington's  French  generals. 

$15  00/$9.95 

494.  RUSSIA  AT  WAR:  1941-1945 

By  Alexander  Werth.  "The  best 
book  we  probably  shall  ever  have 
in  English  on  Russia  at  war."  Wil- 
liam L.  Shirer.  $)D.00/$7.50 

470.  20th  CENTURY  CHINA  By 

O.  Edmund  Clubb.  From  the  Man- 
chus  to  Mao— hardheided  history 
by  an  experienced  "China  hand." 

$7.95/$5.95 

265.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR  By  Winston  S. 
Churchill.  1086-page  edition  of  the 
epic  narrative  of  World  War  Two. 

$9.00/$6.95 

486.  VERSAILLES  i919  By  Ferdi- 
nand Czernin.  The  forces  and  per- 
sonalities which  shaped  (and  fore- 
doomed) the  treaty  that  ended 
World  War  One.  $6.95/$5.95 

481.  THE  LONG  DcATH  By  Ralph 
K.  Andrist.  The  last  days  of  the 
Plains  Indians  aud  their  tragic 
struggle  for  surv;  al  against  the 
Whites.  $8.95/$6.95 

473.  ULYSSES  FOUND  By  Ernie 
Bradford.  Was  The  Odyssey  fiction 
—or  the  historical  record  of  bold 
early  explorations?  $4.75/$4.00 

368.  TASTE  OF  COURAGE  Ed.  by 

Flower  <*  Reeves.  World  War 
Two.  as  seen  by  those  who  sur- 
vived its  west.  $10.00/$7.50 

464.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION By  G.  O.  Trevelyan.  Now  in 
one  volume-the  great  work  on  the 
colonies'  War  for  Independence, 
as  it  looked  to  the  British. 

$10.00/$6.95 


176.  BYZANTIUM  By  Charles 
Diehl.  Glittering  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, and  its  1000-year  rule. 

$8.50/$6.95 

110.  JOURNALS  OF  LEWIS  AND 
C.LARK  Ed.  by  Bernard  DeVoto. 
Chronicle  of  the  first  expedition 
to  the  Northwest.  $6.50/$4.95 

507.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
WORLD  By  C.  G.  Starr.  742  pages. 
The  civilizations  that  flourished— 
and  vanished— through  the  Fifth 
Century  A.D.  $12.50/$7.95 

482.  MUSSOLINI  By  hone  Kirk- 
pat  rick.  762-p3ge  reconstruction  of 
the  career  of  II  Duce,  who  rose  by 
his  wits  only  to  hang  by  his  heels. 

$10.00/$6.85 


101.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN 
GENERAL  STAFF  By  Walter 
Goerlitz.  Story  of  the  world's  most 
feared  war  machine.  1657-1945. 

$7.50/15.95 

480.  KOREA:  LIMITED  WAR  By- 
David  Rees.  Complete  and  ob- 
jective political-operations  history 
of  the  first  major  war  of  the 
thermonuclear  age.  $10.00/$6.95 

386.  WARTIME  PAPERS  OF  R. 

E.  LEE  Ed.  by  Dowdey  i.  Ma- 
narin.  Revealing  treasury  of  his 
personal  and  official  communica- 
tions. $12.50/$7.95 

364.  NEAR  EAST  IN  HISTORY  Bv 

Philip  K.  Hitti.  From  the  birth  of 
civilization  5000  years  ago  to  to- 
day's intrigues.  $10.00/$7.95 


UP  TO  $49  WORTH  OF  FINE  BOOKS 
FOR  AS  LITTLE  AS  $5.94 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB    Stamford.  Connecticut 
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Stamford,  Connecticut 

Please  open  my  Trial  Membership,  send  me  the  introductory  package 
of  books  indicated  below  and  bill  me  just  99c  for  the  three.  At  the 
same  time,  send  my  first  membership  selection  and  bill  me  at  the 
money-saving  Member's  Price,  plus  a  small  charge  for  postage  and 
handling.  To  complete  Trial  Membership,  I  agree  to  take  four  more 
Selections  or  alternates  during  the  coming  year— and  these  always  at 
Member's  Prices,  substantially  lower  than  the  Publisher's  List.  (Selec- 
tions will  be  described  in  your  monthly  Review,  and  a  convenient 
form  is  always  provided  with  which  I  may  order  or  reject  select- 
tions. )  I  w  ill  receive  a  valuable  bonus  book  of  my  choice  with  every 
fourth  selection  I  take  after  completing  Trial  Membership. 
Fill  in  numbers  of  your  three  intro-  Fill  in  number  of  your  first  se- 
ductory  books,  99«  for  all  three        lection  at  the  member's  price 
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In  Canada,  same  savings.  Books  shipped  from  Toronto  duty-free.  Bonus  plar 
differs  slightly.  Mail  to  16  Overlea  Blvd.,  Toronto  17,  Ontario. 


"He  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
in  place  of  one  renders  a  service..." 

Voltaire 

One  of  the  contributions  of  chemical 
research  today  is  making  things  grow. 

Sometimes  figuratively,  as  when  a 
chemical  innovation  brings  an  entirely 
new  business  enterprise  into  being. 

Sometimes  literally,  as  when  a  potent 
new  chemical  fertilizer  helps  meet 
the  need  of  an  exploding  population 
for  increased  soil  productivity. 

Indeed,   our  chemical  research  effort 
itself  is  a  kind  of  farm,  where 
creative  people  cultivate  ideas  that 
grow  a  more  abundant  life  for  us  all. 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation 

61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006 
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reading  Jane  Austen  aloud  with  a  se 
lect  group,  and  despite  being  the  onl. 
person  I  know  who  traces  the  Theate 
of  the  Absurd  to  her  juvenilia,  an<  j 
who  finds  her  funnier— I  do  not  thin  Ji 
that  Jane  Austen's  two  inches  o  ij 
ivory  can  compare  with  the  canvase  n 
of  Shakespeare  or  Chaucer,  as  Mis  \ 
Loosemore  suggests.  "Major  minor'  i 
is  certainly  too  glib,  the  result  of  tryi 
ing  to  condense  information  in  a  shor  t 
column,  and  (to  a  fellow  Jane-ite)  j  ) 
apologize.  I  wish  only  that  I  wen  • 
acute  enough  to  express  exactly  why 
I  think  there  is  a  hint  of  the  minnow  ri 
about  this  Titan.        RODERICK  Coo* ■! 

The  Uneasy  and  Uprootet 

I  don't  agree  with  Eric  Hoffer  [in  I 
"A  Time  of  Juveniles,"  Easy  Chair.  I 
June]  that  the  transition  from  child-  li 
hood  to  manhood,  from  peasant  to  in-  | 
dustrial  worker,  from  immigrant  to  J 
citizen  must  necessarily  be  an  upset- 1 
ting  experience.  If  an  individual  ac-  I 
cepts  himself  and  has  confidence  in  )! 
himself  as  he  is,  he  can  take  transition  li 
in  his  stride  whether  he  is  adolescent  J 
or  adult.  Each  individual's  problem 
lies  in  gaining  this  self-acceptance  j 
and  self-confidence.  The  society  which  I 
helps  its  members  gain  these  quali-  j 
ties  will  be  a  strong  society. 

Mrs.  Irene  Suppiger  i 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  la 

Campus  Coup  i 

With  regai'd  to  Andrew  Schiller's 
excellent  article  on  "Chicago's  Ox-  ! 
ford  on  the  Rocks"  [May],  I  think! 
it  is  important  for  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  new  University  of  Illi- 
nois campus  in  Chicago  is  located  on 
the  site  of  an  urban-renewal  project. 
The  project,  one  of  several  designed 
for  education  reuse,  was  bitterly  con- 
tested for  many  months,  and  credit 
should  be  given  to  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  who  initiated,  persevered,  and 
saw  the  project  through  to  fulfillment. 

William  L.  Slayton 
Urban  Renewal  Commissioner 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Hearing  Fingers 

There  have  been  greater  advances 
in  the  causes  of  the  deaf  in  the 
three-year  period  since  the  appear- 
ance  of   Virginia    Kenny's  famous 


POPULARITY  CONTEST: 
WHO  WON? 


Who  else! 

Of  the  28,000  auto-wise  readers 
polled  by  Car  &  Driver  magazine, 
27.5%  named  VW  tne  "Best 
Economy  Sedan."  Some  18% 
nominated  our  MG  Sports  Sedan. 

Well  of  course!  The  winner 
had  a  12-year  head-start  on  us. 
Result:  Volkswagen  is  owned  by 
1,364,639  U.S.  drivers.  MG's  Sports 
Sedan  has  improved  the  scene  for 
approximately  20,000 . . .  thus  far. 

Owner  ratio:  68.2  to  1.  Preference 
ratio:  about  3  to  2. 

So  what  else  is  new  — apart  from 


the  MG  Sports  Sedan's  extraordinary 
run  at  the  leader?  Just  about 
everything  that's  packed  into  our 
bountiful  Bundle  from  Britain: 

—  leg,  hip,  shoulder,  head,  living 
room  for  5  (5  adults,  not  elves) 

—  a  race  proved  1100  c.c.  twin 
carburetor  engine  that  makes 
you  a  present  of  30  m.p.g. 

—  front  wheel  drive  that  has 
Detroit  wondering. . .worrying 

. .  .working 

—  exclusive  HydrolasticS) 
Suspension,  a  cushy  admixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  that  makes 


metal  springs  and  shocks  old  hat 
—  spirited,  sportive  goodies 

like  bucket  seats,  fade-free  disc 

brakes,  4-speed  shift 

Congratulations,  you  lusty, 

close-fisted  18%. 

As  for  you,  VW,  wait  'til  next  year 


FOR  OVERSEAS  DELIVERY  AND  0T 
INFORMATION,    WRITE:    THE  9Rt 
MOTOR  CORP.  /  HAMBRO,  INT.. 
(      H*2a  734  GRAN  D  AVE.,  Rl  DG  E  M  L 
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...and  its  cool,  delicious  taste  is  out  of  this  world,  after  dinner 
or  any  time.  It's  one  of  27  fine-tasting  dc  Kuypcr  Cordials,  a 
Dutch  name  famous  since  1695.  To  get  free  cordial  recipe  book- 
let, write  de  Kuypcr,  Murray  Hill  Box  47,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 

60  PROOF.  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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article,  "A  Better  Way  to  Teach  Deaf 
Children"  [March  1962],  than  in  the 
preceding  one  hundred  years.  Miss 
Kenny  brought  home  to  the  world  in 
a  forceful  and  understandable  man- 
ner that  deaf  children  must  learn 
finger  spelling  and  the  language  of 
signs  if  they  are  going  to  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  in  life. 

Since  Miss  Kenny's  article,  several 
books  have  been  written  on  "How  to 
Learn  Manual  Language."  In  our 
own  community  two  TV  stations  have 
now  inaugurated  educational  pro- 
grams which  are  interpreted  in  fin- 
ger spelling  and  the  language  of  signs 
for  the  deaf.  A  course  in  manual 
communication  has  been  a  regular 
feature  in  the  adult  education  depart- 
ment of  our  Des  Moines  public 
schools  the  past  two  years.  Personnel 
in  agencies  that  used  to  talk  against 
using  manual  communication  are  now 
learning  to  use  their  hands  in  com- 
municating with  the  deaf.  .  .  . 

Leland  Ahern,  Dir. 
Polk  County  Welfare  Dept. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Footnote 

Thank  you  for  "The  Universe  of 
Thornton  Wilder"  |  Hermine  I.  Pop- 
per, June].  As  a  long-time  Wilder  sup- 
porter and  devotee,  I  am  always 
pleased  to  find  critical  attention  ac- 
corded him.  Miss  Popper,  however, 
omits  mention  of  one  of  the  few  really 
important  works  on  Wilder:  Thorn- 
ton Wilder,  a  monograph  by  Bernard 
Grebanier,  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  1964.  Germaine  L.  Cattani 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Letters  from  Huxley 

The  family  of  the  late  Aldous 
Huxley  has  authorized  me  to  prepare 
an  edition  of  his  letters  for  publica- 
tion by  Harper  &  Row  of  New  York 
and  Chatto  &  Windus,  Ltd.,  London. 
I  should  be  most  grateful  if  any 
owners  of  letters  from  Aldous  Huxley 
would  be  kind  enough  to  send  them 
(or  copies)  to  me  for  this  purpose. 
Original  letters  would  of  course  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
after  being  copied  would  be  returned 
immediately. 

Grover  Smith 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  English 
Duke  University 
Durham,  N.  C. 


A  BRAND-NEW  THREE-RECORD  ALBUM  OFFERED  ONLY  BY  THE  CLASSICS  RECORD  LIBRARY  AND  NOT  AVAILABLE  ELSEWHERE 


SENT  FOR  TEN  DAYS'  LISTENING 
WITH  PRIVILEGE  OF  RETURN 

MONAURAL:  $9.95  •  STEREO:  $11.95* 

(plus  a  small  mailing  charge  in  each  case) 

"The  manufacturer's  list  price  for  a  comparable 
stereophonic  album  of  three  records  is  $20.94 

please  note:  All  orders  will  be  billed  in  two  installments;  that 
is,  half  the  total  charge  (plus  postage  and  handling)  will 
be  billed  with  the  album,  and  the  remainder  a  month  later. 

Jib  out  JManltas  de  Vlata 

M anitas  de  Plata  ("Silver  Hands")  was  born 
in  a  Gypsy  caravan  near  Marseilles.  From 
childhood,  he  was  taught  the  guitar  by  his  father, 
and  encouraged  in  his  remarkable  affinity  for  the 
instrument.  As  the  caravan  traveled  along  tradi- 
tional Gypsy  trails,  Manitas  spent  his  time  prac- 
ticing or  listening  to  other  Gypsy  guitarists.  Today 
he  is  one  of  the  rare  performers  loved  and  revered 
by  his  own  people,  who  believe  that  only  a  true 
Gypsy  can  excel  in  the  fiercely  emotional  music 
called  "flamenco." 

For  almost  ten  years,  all  recording  offers  were 
refused  by  Manitas.  When  he  finally  agreed  to 
record,  it  was  thought  best  to  bring  him  to  New 
York  but  his  response  was  rather  frustrating:  He 
was  willing  to  come  if  he  did  not  have  to  travel 
by  boat  or  plane!  As  a  result,  three-quarters  of  a 
ton  of  recording  equipment  had  to  be  transported 
to  France,  and  in  two  intensive  sessions  lasting 
14  hours  these  remarkable  performances  were 
recorded  in  a  tiny  medieval  chapel  near  the  city 
of  Aries 


The  first  recording  of  the 
world's  greatest  living 
flamenco  guitarist . . . 

MANITAS  DE  PLATA 


amcnco 


A  HANDSOME  BROCHURE  INCLUDED  •  With  photography 
by  Lucien  Clergue,  background  material  on  flamenco  and  in- 
formation on  each  of  the  individual  selections  in  the  album 

"performance:  Mesmeric;  recording:  Superb" 

//"-pHERE  is,  first  of  all,  a  steel-like  integrity  in  his  play- 
J.  ing.  His  work  contains  no  bombast,  no  flashiness  for 
its  own  sake.  The  passion  that  infuses  his  music  is  firmly 
disciplined  into  art  and  is  not  dissipated  in  rhetoric. 
Technically,  he  is  astonishing.  His  swift  runs  are  never 
blurred;  his  attack  has  a  consistently  clean  cutting  edge; 
and  he  has  a  wider  and  more  subtle  range  of  dynamics 
than  any  other  flamenco  guitarist  I  have  ever  heard.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  two  singers,  Jose  Reyes,  is  himself  a  major 
find.  His  raw,  fierce  improvisations  have  an  emotional 
depth  and  controlled  inventiveness  similar  to  Manitas  de 
Plata's.  Reyes  is  heard  alone  in  a  saeta  that  is  one  of  the 
most  compelling  vocals  in  recorded  flamenco  literature." 

-NAT  HENTOFF,  HiFi/Stereo  Review 

IMPORTANT:  Connoisseur  Society,  Inc.,  the  producer  of  this  exclusive 
album,  has  pioneered  in  introducing  12-inch  45  rpm  stereo  records  that 
play  on  all  stereophonic  phonographs  without  a  change  of  spindle.  If 
you  would  like  the  45  rpm  stereo  version  be  sure  to  check  the  proper  box 
in  the  coupon.  The  price  of  both  stereo  versions  is  the  same:  $11.95. 


THE  CLASSICS  RECORD  LIBRARY  T67-8 

c  o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  345  Hudson  St.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
p  lease  send  me  an  allium  of  Flamenco  Guitar:  Manitas  de  Plata  in  the 
1  regular  LP  (monaural)  version,  and  bill  me  at  the  special  price  of 
$9.95,  plus  postage  and  handling. 

]  Check  here  if  (instead  of  monaural)  you  prefer  the  standard  33Vi  rpm 
stereophonic  version  at  the  special  price  of  $11.95,  plus  postage  and 
handling. 

]  Check  here  if  (instead  of  monaural)  you  prefer  the  45  rpm  stereo 
version  at  the  special  price  of  $11.95,  plus  postage  and  handling. 
I  shall  be  billed  in  two  equal  monthly  installments  (unless  I  pay  the  full 
amount  upon  receipt  of  the  album).  If  I  wish  to,  I  may  return  the  album 
within  ten  days  and  be  under  no  further  obligation. 
Mr.  ) 

Mrs.  \  

Miss  |  (please  print) 

Address  

Cifw  Zone  State  


Lovers'  guide  to 
Surprising  Amsterdam 


Here— from  reliable  KLM— are  7  reasons  why 
lovers  love  Amsterdam.  The  city  returns  the  affection.  It  offers  its 
nicest  pleasures  at  prices  even  young  newlyweds  can  afford.  For 
more  on  Amsterdam,  city  of  22  surprises,  clip  coupon. 


Amsterdam,  the  hub  of  Europe.  One  of  Amsterdam's 
first  surprises,  for  many  people,  is  its  location. 

Look  at  the  map.  Amsterdam  isn't  "way  up  north" 
at  all.  It's  smack  in  the  middle  of  Europe's  liveliest 
cities  — London,  Glasgow,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Brussels,  Rome.  Amsterdam  is  the  ideal  place  to 
begin  your  European  tour. 

When  you're  ready  to  move  on,  Amsterdam  offers 
superb  transportation.  Reliable  KLM  can  whisk  you  to 
any  of  39  European  cities.  (Note  sample  flying  times 
on  map.)  Thirty  express  trains  depart  daily.  You  can 
leave  by  car  (rentals  start  at  $3.75  a  day  plus  6'  i  cents  a 
mile)  or  bus.  Or  cruise  through  Europe  along  the  Rhine. 


Lively  atmosphere.  You  sense  the  vitality  and  friendli- 
ness of  Amsterdam  the  moment  you  step  from  your 
KLM  jet.  The  people  smile  at  you.  They  talk  to  you  in 
English.  The  surprises  of  Amsterdam  have  begun. 


Thrifty  (ours.  Join  forces  with  two  other  couples  and 
rent  a  full-size  canal  boat.  Cost?  $4.75  per  person  per 
day.  Or,  explore  on  KLM's  $5-  and  $10-a-day  plans. 
Included:  your  hotel  and  breakfasts,  plus  unlimited 
sightseeing— in  Amsterdam  and  13  other  cities. 


Beautiful  art  treasures.  Rembrandt's  "Night  Watch"  (above) 
is  the  most  valuable  painting  ever  put  on  canvas.  You  can 
see  this  and  3,000  other  paintings  at  the  Rijksmuseum  (say 
"R  ikes-museum")  for  1 5  cents.  There  are  forty  museums  in  all. 


Delightful  food.  These  newlyweds  are  discovering  "Ri jsttafel" 
—  a  2 1  -dish  feast  that  costs  as  little  as  $3  per  couple.  In  Am- 
sterdam, you  can  go  on  a  dining  spree  in  12  different  lan- 
guages—A/ 300  fine  restaurants. 


Romantic  bridges.  There  are  636  of  them  for  lovers  to  make  wishes  on.  One  of  the 
liveliest:  the  295-year-old  Magere  Brug  above.  Bv  the  way,  did  you  know  that 
Amsterdam  has  twice  as  many  miles  of  canals  as  Venice? 

r  CLIP  COUPON  FOR  NEW  "SURPRISING  AMSTERDAM"  GUIDEBOOK  

(  Or  pick  up  a  free  copy  from  your  travel  agent. 

□  Please  send  KLM's  new  208-page  guidebook  to  "Surprising  Amsterdam." 
I  enclose  25^  in  coin  for  mailing  and  handling  charges. 

Please  send  free  brochures  on:  □  KLM's  "5  1  -City  Package  Plan." 

□  KLM's  "Europe  on  $5  a  Day"  □  KLM's  "Happy  Holland"  Tour, 
and  "Europe  on  $  10  a  Day"  plans.       □  KLM's  "European  Conducted  Tours." 


Intriguing  castles.  Above  is  the  gate 
to  Castle  DeHaar,  one  of  12  castles 
within  an  hour's  drive  of  Amsterdam. 
Some  have  guest  rooms  where  you 
may  stay  for  only  $4  a  night. 


Name- 
Street- 
City- 


State 


Zip  Code. 


<.\fv  navel  agent  is) 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  G.P.O.  Box  1869, 
New  York  N.  Y.  10001.  (PL  9-3600)  ROYAL  DUTCH  AIRLINES 


See  KLM  Cinerama's  show  "To  the  Moon  and  Beyond"  at  the  World's  Fair— Transportation  and  Travel  Pavilion 


James  Bond,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  the  Intellectuals 

bit  John  Fischer 


WASHINGTON — Anonymous  hut  nosy 
people  are  analyzing  your  garbage, 
opening  your  mail,  bugging  your 
bedroom,  quizzing  your  boss,  copy- 
ing your  tax  returns.  In  fact,  Rep. 
Cornelius  Gallagher  said  yesterday, 
corporate  and  government  snooping 
is  so  widespread  that  a  new  con- 
stitutional amendment  may  be  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  privacy  of 
Americans. 

—New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

June  3,  1965 

Thanks  to  James  Bond,  an  old  friend 
who  worked  with  me  during  World 
War  II  on  a  British  SOE  (Secret 
Operations  Executive)  project,  I  have 
at  hand  my  own  dossier.  James,  who 
is  now  assigned  as  a  commercial  at- 
tache to  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington,  didn't  tell  me  how  he 
got  it— he  always  was  reticent  about 
his  operating  methods— but  he  hinted 
that  he  extracted  it  clandestinely 
from  the  files  of  COPIC  (Commis- 
sion on  Potential  Intellectual  Crit- 
ics). This,  as  Washington  insiders 
know,  is  a  secret  intelligence  outfit 
set  up  by  the  Johnson  Administration 
to  keep  an  eye  on  poets,  professors, 
novelists,  editors,  clergymen,  paint- 
ers, playwrights,  and  other  unreliable 
types  who  might  be  tempted  to  have 
unsound  thoughts  about  the  John- 
sonian foreign  policy. 

The  dossier  which  James  was  good 
enough  to  turn  over  to  me— a  two- 
inch-thick  file  of  reports  stapled  be- 
tween   red    cardboard    covers  and 
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stamped  "Top  Secret"— indicates  that 
COPIC  agents  have  been  keeping  me 
(and  presumably  other  potential  crit- 
ics )  under  close  surveillance  for  about 
eighteen  months.  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  their  more  significant 
reports : 

•  •  •  "Garbage  Analysis:  Subject  pro- 
duces low-grade  garbage,  consisting 
mostly  of  cat-food  cans,  frozen-food 
cartons,  and  small  plastic  envelopes. 
Latter  identified  by  our  laboratory  as 
Baggies,  said  to  be  used  by  prole- 
tarians for  preserving  scraps  of  pizza, 
string  beans,  hominy  grits,  and  simi- 
lar leftovers  in  icebox.  Absence  of 
vodka  and  caviar  containers  suggests 
subject  not  in  contact  with  Russian 
Embassy,  or  else  working  under 
cover.  Bottles  indicate  subject  shuns 
Chivas  Regal,  I.  W.  Harper,  Haig  & 
Haig,  and  other  whiskeys  favored  by 
intellectuals;  seems  to  stick  to  Olde 
Glen  Coe  Massacre,  a  cheap  Scotch 
distilled  in  the  Gorbals,  shipped  by 
tanker,  and  bottled  in  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

"Agent  006" 

•  •  •  "Mail  Survey:  On  June  28,  a 
typical  day  so  far  as  subject's  mail 
is  concerned,  postman  delivered  to  his 
home  the  following: 

"Addressed  to  Occupant— an  eight- 
page  tabloid,  The  Voice  of  Christian- 
ity, Official  Organ  American  Soul 
Clinic,  Inc.,  from  Los  Angeles;  a 
sample  of  detergent,  with  free  cou- 
pons; letter  from  Cong.  Ogden  Reid, 
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reaffirming  his  dauntless  support  fo 
Israel,  civil  rights,  and  lower  taxes.  1,1 
"Addressed  by  name— six  specia 
bargain  offers  for  trial  subscriptior 
to  Life;  bill  from  Macy's;  appeals  foi 
contributions  to  Disabled  War  Veter- 
ans. CORE,  the  American  Kidney 
Society,  and  Foundation  for  Stamp- 
ing   Out    Oxyribodangle ;  circular 
headed  'Now!  Enjoy  Insect-free  Out- 
door Living  with  the  New  Electrics 
Fogger.' 

"No  suspicious  literary,  intellec-l 
tual,  or  political  documents,  unless 
circular  turns  out  to  be  in  hitherto 
unknown  code. 

"Confidential  Postal 
Inspector  005" 

•  •  •  "Telephone  Line-tap  Report  for 
June  29: 

"8:30  a.m.  Adolescent  female  voice 
opens  two-hour  conversation  with 
Janie.  So  far  as  could  be  determined 
between  giggles,  they  agree  that 
someone  named  Wilbur  is  the  great- 
est. Suspect  they  are  employing  Teen 
Code,  and  respectfully  recommend 
that  tape  be  referred  to  sixteen-year- 
old  cryptanalyst  for  decipherment. 

"10:35  A.M.  Mature  feminine  voice 
calls  Sonia  to  negotiate  luncheon  ap- 
pointment. After  twenty  minutes  of 
exploratory  conversation  they  agree, 
in  principle,  to  meet  at  Crinoline  Tea 
Shoppe  at  noon. 

"11 :02  A.M.  Sonia  calls  back  to  say 
that  Grace  would  like  to  come  to  lunch 
too,  but  prefers  Ebersole's  because 
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Ford  Motor 


company  is: 

'tmX  RIDE  WALT  DISNEY'S  MAGIC  SKYWAY  AT  THE  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  PAVILION,  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 


a  finishing  school 


illl'l  IiIIMIWLIJ 


Our  lesson  for  today  is  paint. 

The  word  to  remember  is  acrylic — the  name  of  a 
brilliant  new  enamel  finish  pioneered  on  cars  by 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

Acrylic  enamels  are  50%  harder — which  means 
an  extra  bright  original  luster  and  greater  resistance 
to  sun,  salt,  stones,  scuffs  and  scratches. 

They  also  retain  their  brilliance  longer,  even 
without  waxing. 

Acrylic  enamels  are  glowing  evidence  that  — 
when  it  comes  to  quality — a  Ford  Motor  Company 
car  outshines  anything  in  its  class. 


Ford-built  means  better  built 


MUSTANG  •  FALCON  •  FAIRLANE  •  FORD 
COMET • MERCURY 
THUNDERBIRD  •  LINCOLN  CONTINENTAL 


Who  cares  if  you  never        Who  cares  if  you  have 
touch  a  dirty  oven  again?      more  time  for  fun?  1 


This  G-E  oven  cleans  itself  electrically.  Set  the  dial  on  the 
P-7  and  latch  the  oven  door.  That's  all.  No  mess,  no  bother. 
Wonderful  news  lor  every  housewife  (and  husbands,  too)! 


High-intensity  mercury  lamps,  developed  by  G.  E.,  add 
of  play  to  your  day,  by  turning  night  into  day  on  golf  CO 
ski  slopes,  tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  boat  ma 


/j  o  cares  if  she  keeps 
\  t  pretty  smile? 


look  forward  to  brushing  their  teeth  (and  you  will,  too) 
the  General  Electric  automatic  toothbrush.  It's  fun  to 
Cleans  teeth  quickly  and  beautifully.  And  it's  cordless. 


General  Electric  cares 

(so  we  try  to  come  up  with  the 
new  things  you  need  and  want) 

At  General  Electric,  we  don't  just  look  for 
product  innovations. 

We  look  at  people.  What  do  they  want  ' 
What  do  the\  need.'  Will  this  product,  or 
that,  add  sonic  comfort,  convenience  or  fun 
to  their  lives? 

On  these  pages  you  see  just  three  of  the 
ways  G.  E.  is  trying  to  answer  your  wants  and 
your  needs.  Some  others:  The  electric  slic- 
ing knife,  which  carves  meat  quickly,  neatly 
and  actually  stretches  the  number  of  serv- 
ings. The  electric  cigarette  lighter,  with  no 
exposed  flame.  The  Show  NT  Tell ::  phono- 
viewer,  to  educate  and  entertain  children. 
A  new  office  lighting  system  that  is  also  a 
highly  efficient  heating  system. 

We  ask  a  great  deal  of  every  new  product, 
because  we  know  that  you  will.  Trying  to 
come  up  with  new  things  that  add  something 
extra  to  your  life  .  .  .  that's  what  product 
innovation  at  General  Electric  is  all  about. 

^Trademark  G.E.  Company 

Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


VISIT  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PROGRESSLAND     A  [£U/  7>ff»,/  PRESENTATION 
AT  THE  NEW  >  ORK  WORLD'S  FAIR 


We  thought  we'd  seen  everything 
Then  we  saw  Punta  del  Este. 


We  had  taken  several  long  looks  ;it 
the  \N  hue  (  litis  of  Dover.  We  hai 
watched  the  dawn  conic  up  like 
thunder  out  of  (  lima  cross  the  hay. 
And  we  thought  we  had  seen 
ever)  thing  in  between. 

Then,  one  cold  da>  last  December, 
a  doctor  friend  embarked  on  a  nonstop 
travelogue  about  a  warm  place  called 
Punta  del  I  ste  and.  before  he  was 
through,  we'd  made  up  our  minds  to  fly 
to  South  America  to  find  it. 

Punta  del  I  ste  is.  it  turned  out.  just  a 
short  drive  from  Montevideo,  the  capita 
of  Uruguay,  which  is  a  pleasant  Pan  Am 
llight  from  New  ^  ork. 

1  ike  most  of  the  shoreline  around 
Montevideo,  Punta  del  I  ste  is  miles  of  soft, 
white  beaches,  with  temperatures  rarel) 
above  80,  and  life  in  general  an  utter  whirl. 

^  ou  can  lake  in  a  polo  match  as  easily  as 
a  regatta  and.  for  do-it-yourself  people, 
there's  everything  from  golf  to  aquaplaning. 
The  casinos  are  marvelous  and  the  people 
unpretentious. 

Prices  are  almost  too  low  to  be  true,  For 
instance,  a  comfortable  room  for  two  costs 
as  little  as  Sh  a  day. 


But  don't  get  the  idea  Punta  del  Fsk 
ll  there  is  to  South  America.  There's*!; 
a  lot  more.  And  it's  easv  to  see. 

Pan  Am  can  show  you  everything  from 
Caracas  to  Brasilia,  Rio,  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires. 

And.  from  there,  you  can  fly  Panagrai 
west  to  Chile  and  its  Swiss-like  lakes,  north} 
to  Lima,  then  on  to  Ecuador  for  snow-| 
topped  volcanoes  and  a  red-rooftopped| 
citv  called  Quito. 

We  flew  home  from  there — convinced  we'di 
seen  ever)  thing. 

A  brief  airline  commercial:  Nobody  knows  South 
America  like  Pan  Am-Panagra.  This  is  the  only 
airline  system  that  can  fl>  you  completely  "round 
the  continent.  Fast  Jets,  frequent  llighls.  a  wealth 
of  experience,  plus  the  utmost  in  passenger  comfort. 
You  can  see  both  coasts  for  the  price  of  one  on  a 
round-trip  ticket  to  Buenos  Aires.  See  the  I  ast 
(  oast  w  ith  Pan  Am,  the  W  est  (  oast  w  ith  Panagra. 
(10  one  way.  return  the  other.  You  can  do  it  for 
less  than  you've  ever  dreamed.  For  instance, 
the  new  30-day  .let  economy  excursion  fare 
'round  the  continent  is  just  $550  from  New  't  ork, 
$520  from  Miami,  Sr>74  from  Fos  Angeles. 

PANAGRA  •  PAN  AM 


PAN  AMLRICAN 


PAN  AMLKICAN  AIRWAYS 
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yogurt  is  so  good  there.  Both  de- 
•e  intention  to  be  especially  nice 
wor  Grace  since  she  has  been  so, 
1,  withdrawn  ever  since  her  hus- 
d  ran  away  with  that  loathsome 
y-sitter.  Exchange  of  confidence 
ut  husbands,  baby-sitters,  sad 
jjrht  of  women,  etc. 

■  11:30  a.m.  Grace  calls  to  arrange 

■  istics,  an  item  hitherto  inexplic- 
a  y  overlooked  in  negotiations.  Fi- 
ll [y  settle  that  Sonia  will  pick  up  all 
I  ticipants  in  her  car,  and  will  drop 
I  ice  at  hairdresser's  after  lunch. 

11 :50  a.m.  Sonia  reports  she  can't 
1  ke  lunch  because  has  just  remem- 
J:  ed  must  meet  aunt  at  airport. 
1 1:20  to  7:00  p.m.  Practically  un- 
I  iken  series  of  adolescent  conver- 
I  ions,  incomprehensible  to  under- 
I  ned  agent.  Urgently  recommend 
I  inger  operative  be  detailed  to  this 
I  ignment,  since  undersigned  can't 
I  e  it  much  longer  and  wishes  to 
I  unteer  for  parachute  drop  into 
I  China. 

r  '7:10  P.M.  Unidentified  caller  an- 
I  inces  Mr.   Fischer  has  been  se- 
I  ted,  as  eminent  member  of  com- 
inity,   to   help   introduce  special 
■gain  offer  of  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
■nica.  Tired  male  voice,  presumably 
it  of  subject,  replies  he  is  about  to 
dinner  and  doesn't  need  any  more 
:yclopaedias.  Suspicious  response 
supposed  intellectual. 
'7:15  P.M.  Unidentified  voice  asks 
ether  subject  is  subscriber  to  Look, 
I  if  not  would  he  .  .  .  Subject  hangs 

"7:20  p.m.  Mis.  Warshaw  (War- 
loll?)  invites  subject  to  speak  on 
hither  Literature?'  at  luncheon  of 
istchester  Cult  ure  in  Depth  So- 
ty.  Subject  says:  'How  much?'  In 
ned  tone  Mrs.  W.  explains  that 
:iety  can't  pay  its  guest  speakers, 
io  ordinarily  are  glad  to  contribute 
;ir  services  for  good  of  cause.  Sub- 
t  avows  his  devotion  to  culture,  but 
pits  out  that  grocer  and  tax  col- 
tor  won't  accept  it  as  legal  tender, 
dual  recriminations. 
'7:28  P.M.  Unidentified  voice  joy- 
ly  informs  subject  he  has  just  won 
■ee  free  lessons  at  Arthur  Murray 
nee  Studio.  Subject  says  he  would 
her  cut  his  throat  than  set  foot  in 
tdio,  and  as  matter  of  fact  is  think- 
r  of  cutting  it  anyway. 
'7:40  P.M.  Slightly  hoarse  adoles- 
at  male  voice  inquires  whether 
zy  is  there.  Subject  shouts  for 


Suzy.  While  waiting  for  her  to  come 
on  line,  agent  detected  sound  of  cork 
being  pulled  from  bottle,  possibly  of 
Okie  Glen  Coe  Massacre. 

"8:22  P.M.  Long-distance  call  from 
a  Mr.  Clarence  Willsborough,  who 
identifies  himself  as  author  who 
wishes  to  discuss  manuscript.  Ex- 
plains it  is  unique  work  of  art  which 
demands  editor's  concentrated  atten- 
tion in  quiet  home  atmosphere,  away 
from  interruptions  of  office.  Proceeds 
to  read,  and  explicate,  24  stanzas  of 
poem  entitled  'Medea  in  Brooklyn : 
A  Nightmare  for  Our  Times.'  During 
pauses  between  stanzas,  gurgle  of 
liquid  being  poured  from  bottle  dis- 
tinctly audible.  At  end  of  reading, 
subject  comments  that,  yeah,  that 
sure  sounds  unique  all  right  and 
would  Mr.  W.  please  mail  it  to  office 
for  careful  consideration,  and  not  for- 
get to  enclose  return  postage? 

"8:50  P.M.  Subject  calls  telephone 
office  to  inquire  how  do  you  get  un- 
listed number. 

"From  foregoing,  suspect  we  are 
surveilling  wrong  party.  Since  sub- 
ject displays  limited  sympathy  for 
poetry,  dance,  culture,  reading,  and 
other  intellectual  pursuits,  under- 
signed doubts  whether  this  can  actu- 
ally be  the  Dr.  John  Fischer  who  is 
head  of  Teachers  College  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

"Agent  004" 

The  gentleman  was  only  half  right. 
It  is  true  that  I  am  not  president  of 
TC— though  I  find  the  confusion, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  years 
now,  rather  flattering.  (The  man  who 
is  could  clear  things  up  in  a  jiffy  if 
he  would  only  sign  all  his  correspond- 
ence "John,  The  Imposter,  Fischer" ; 
but  for  some  reason  he  refuses.  I 

Nevertheless,  I  should  be  listed  as 
a  potential  critic  of  the  Administra- 
tion's foreign  policy.  I  share  a  good 
deal  of  the  uneasiness  expressed  re- 
cently by  Robert  Lowell,  Mark 
Rothko,  Mary  McCarthy,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spock,  Robert  Penn  Warren. 
William  Styron,  John  Hersey,  Saul 
Bellow,  and  scores  of  other  writers, 
artists,  and  professors,  many  of  them 
my  friends. 

But  perhaps  not  for  the  same 
reason!  '  m  worried  about  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  for  example, 
because  basic  American  strategic  doc- 
trine ever  since  Admiral  Mahan  has 
held  that  we  should  never  commit  a 


major  land  force  to  combat  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  Nobody— certainly 
not  Mr.  Johnson— has  so  far  offered 
a  conclusive  argument  that  this  doc- 
trine has  suddenly  become  obsolete. 
Consequently  it  seems  quite  possible 
that  the  United  States  may  soon  find 
itself  with  a  large  share  of  its  ready 
divisions  bogged  down  indefinitely— 
in  a  corner  of  Asia  remote  from  the 
enemy's  vital  centers,  and  facing  the 
vastly  more  numerous  manpower  of 
China  and  its  satellites.  That  could 
leave  us  stripped  of  the  power  needed 
to  cope  with  a  possible  Communist 
thrust  into  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
India,  or  Latin  America. 

Similarly,  the  disadvantages  of  the 
intervention  in  Santo  Domingo  were 
obvious  to  everyone  (including  of 
course  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers). It  was  sure  to  alienate  sup- 
porters we  need  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere;  it  gave  an  impression 
of  impulsiveness  in  the  White  House; 
and  the  danger  of  a  Communist  take- 
over of  the  revolution  was  never  dem- 
onstrated very  persuasively  to  the 
public.  And  on  other  scores,  to  be 
noted  in  a  moment,  many  of  the 
Administration's  foreign  operations 
strike  me  as  inept. 

Yet  I  have  refused  to  sign  any  of 
the  manifestos  attacking  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  in  Vietnam  and 
Santo  Domingo.  For  the  time  being, 
at  least,  I  remain  only  a  potential 
critic— for  reasons  indicated  below. 
Perhaps  I  am  mistaken;  if  any  read- 
ers see  flaws  in  this  reasoning,  I  would 
appreciate  their  pointing  them  out  to 
me. 

In  the  Dominican  instance,  John 
Bartlow  Martin  has  convinced  me 
that  intervention  was  the  lesser  evil. 
He  probably  is  as  well  informed  as 
any  living  American  about  that 
unhappy  island,  since  he  was  Ambas- 
sador there  during  Juan  Bosch's  re- 
gime, and  was  sent  back  by  the  Presi- 
dent soon  after  the  Marines  landed 
to  try  to  arrange  a  truce.  (Earlier, 
in  the  confusing  period  following 
Tru  jillo's  assassination,  Martin  wrote 
a  long  confidential  report  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  after  an  on-the-spot 
nondiplomatic  investigation.)  No- 
body can  brush  him  off  as  a  reaction- 
ary, since  he  was  a  trusted  intimate 
of  both  Kennedy  and  Stevenson  dur- 
ing their  Presidential  campaigns.  Be- 
cause I  have  known  him  for  years 
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"As  a  cousin  of  mine  once  said 
about  money,  money  is  always 
there  but  the  pockets  change; 
it  is  not  in  the  same  pockets 
after  a  change,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  say  about  money." 

Well,  perhaps  not  quite  all.  That 
Gertrude  Stein  put  her  finger  on 
something  central  when  she  wrote 
those  words  cannot  be  disputed. 
We  all  know  only  too  well  how 
easily  and  how  often  money 
changes  pockets,  and  no  doubt  a 
good  many  of  us  wish  that  more 
money  would  come  into  our  pock- 
ets and  less  would  go  out. 

But  let's  not  forget  that  there  are 
things  more  valuable  than  money. 
Health,  friends,  honor,  of  course. 
But  concrete  things,  too.  Good  com- 
mon stocks,  for  example,  are 
potentially  more  valuable  than 
money  because  they  are  likely  to 
have  not  only  a  cash  value  but  also 
an  ability  to  earn  dividends  and  a 
capacity  for  growth  that  money  it- 
self lacks. 

If  you  have  money  in  your 
pocket  that  you  would  like  to  ex- 
change for  good  common  stocks, 
we're  at  your  service  with  a  large 
Research  Division  in  Xew  York  and 
2400  experienced  account  execu- 
tives in  160  offices  around  the 
world.  Be  sure  to  let  us  hear  from 
you  if  we  can  help  you  solve  your 
pocket  problems. 
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he  has  contributed  often  to  this  mag- 
azine—I have  learned  to  put  complete 
faith  in  his  skill  as  an  investigator- 
reporter,  his  basic  decency,  and  his 
judgment.  If  Martin  believes  that 
there  was  real  danger  of  a  Com- 
munist take-over,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
cept his  word  for  it.  True,  not  many 
of  them  were  evident  during  the  first 
days  of  the  rebellion— but  then  there 
weren't  many  Communists  with 
Lenin  when  he  arrived  at  the  Finland 
station;  and  Castro  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing his  own  allegiance,  from  both 
the  Cuban  people  and  the  outside 
world,  until  it  was  too  late. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  I  would 
feel  freer  to  criticize  if  I  could  think 
of  a  reasonable  alternative.  None  has 
been  suggested,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, by  the  teach-in  professors  or 
the  other  intellectuals  and  artists 
who  have  been  shouting  "Hands  Off 
Vietnam."  A  slogan  is  not  a  policy; 
and  they  have  not  said  what,  exactly, 
they  would  do  if  they  were  sitting  be- 
hind Mr.  Johnson's  desk. 

After  all.  he  didn't  get  us  into  the 
mess.  He  inherited  it.  from  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy.  If  he  simply 
pulled  out  all  American  troops,  as 
some  of  his  critics  urge,  he  would 
not  only  be  betraying  an  ally  'and 
who  would  ever  trust  us  then?  1  but 
he  almost  certainly  would  be  turning 
over  all  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Chinese.  They  have,  remember,  al- 
ways moved  south  whenever  China 
was  ruled  by  a  strong  dynasty.  Those 
who  talk  about  "the  moral  issue" 
don't  specify  what  is  so  moral  about 
extinguishing  the  nascent  democra- 
cies of  Malaysia  and  India,  or  aban- 
doning Thailand  and  Burma  to  for- 
eign domination.  And  those  who  have 
any  doubt  about  the  intentions  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  toward 
these  targets  simply  haven't  paid  at- 
tention to  what  Chairman  Mao  has 
been  saying  these  many  years— or  how 
he  has  behaved  in  conquered  Tibet. 

The  more  moderate  critics  beg  Mr. 
Johnson  to  try  harder  to  negotiate 
a  peaceful  settlement— but,  again, 
they  don't  say  how.  At  this  writing 
the  North  Vietnam  government  and 
its  Chinese  allies  have  rejected  every 
plea  for  negotiations— from  the  Brit- 
ish, Canadians,  French,  as  well  as 
the  White  House.  Indeed.  I  can't  see 
why  they  should  consider  negotia- 
tion, on  any  terms  whatever,  until 
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September  at  the  earliest.  Undid 
edly  they  think  they  are  winning 
battle  on  the  ground.  If  their  n 
season  offensive  does  overwheln 
South  Vietnamese  army  and  d| 
out  or  demolishes  the  American 
tingents  ( as  the  French  werev 
molished  at  Dienbienphu  )  then  J 
will  have  a  political  triumph J 
more  resounding  than  anyt 
they  could  possibly  win  by  neg] 
tions.  So  why  not  try  for  it?  II] 
offensive  fails,  they  can  always 
gotiate  later— and  against  oppor 
wearier  and  probably  more  rive 
internal  disagreements  than 
are  now.  (The  "peace  demons 
tions"  in  this  country  probably 
courage  the  Communists  in 
intransigence,  since  they  inevit 
interpret  them  as  evidence  of  Ai 
ican  weakness  and  faltering  ner 

So  the  best  the  Administration 
hope  for.  apparently,  is  that 
Saigon  troops,  with  our  support, 
hold  until  the  rains  and  heavy  fi 
ing  stop.  It  may  be  a  near  thing.! 
deed,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  ei  a 
the  South  Vietnam  government  <» 
considerable  part  of  its  army« 
both,  may  collapse  before  these  wijl 
are  in  print;  so,  at  least.  I  am  ;J 
by  observers  with  long  experience 
that  country.  i] 

Rut  there  also  is  a  reason Jl 
chance  this  will  not  happen— larij 
because  our  bombing  of  the  Xdl 
Vietnamese  bridges,  roads,  and  ill 
ways  makes  it  difficult  for  the  CH 
munists  to  move  in  and  to  supply] 
prolonged  combat  any  considers! 
number  of  regular  Red  divisions.  Pi 
without  such  additional  stiffen ij 
from  the  north,  the  present  Vietco 
offensive  is  by  no  means  certain, 
succeed.  It  will  inflict  heavy  loss 
on  us  and  our  South  Vietnam  I 
allies;  but  the  Vietcong  losses  ;t| 
likely  to  be  at  least  as  large.  A 
when  a  guerrilla  force— any  gui 
rilla  force— suffers  heavy  and  cont 
uing  casualties,  without  a  major  v 
tory  in  return,  its  morale  is  likely 
get  pretty  fragile;  witness  what  hi 
pened  in  Poland  and  Russia  dura 
the  early  years  of  World  War  II,  a': 
in  the  unsuccessful  Communist  gu< 
rilla  wars  against  the  Philippin 
and  Malaya. 

If.  then,  the  Communists'  summ 
campaign  ends  in  a  bloody  deadlo( 
they  may  at  last  be  willing  to  op 
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Love  Letters 
to  Rambler 


Head  of  metal  com- 
pany believes  in 
tfi  vin^ credit  where 
credit  is  due.  After 
Bfteen  years  driv- 
ing "other  makes," 
he  is  now  very  hap- 
py with  his  new 
c.  Richard  Monlux  Rambler  . 


"You  have  such  a 
wonderful  car ...  I  want  to 
offer  my  congratulations." 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about 
the  things  I  especially 
like:   the  car  is  finished 
better.  Everything  fits. 
Starting  is  instant.  The 
upholstery  is  outstanding. 
The  reclining  seats  are 
a  wonderful   idea.  Yours 
are  the  easiest  operating 
windows  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  body  is  particularly 
firm,    free  of  rattle. 
Your  new  6-cylinder  engine 
cruises  beautifully... 
and  you  have  a  very  quiet 
gear  box.   I  can  easily 
see  all  four  corners  of 
the  car  when  parking. 
For  the  fellow  who  drives 
the  car,   and  also  might 
be  a  passenger,  your 
product  is  outstanding." 


Test  drive  a  new  Classic  770  4- Door 
Sedan  like  Mr.  Monlux's    you  can 

u<-t  thai  "beautiful-cruising"  Six, 
or  engine  options  up  to  a  on. 
in.  V  s.  Truly  spectacular  yet  it 
bears  a  modes!  price  tag. 

FREE!  1065  Car  \  Hay  Hook!  48 
pages  of  comparisons  of  17  leading 
'<>.">  cars.  Over  200  illustrations, 
many  in  full  color.  Il  can  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Gel  yours  at 
VOltr  Rambler  dealer. 
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negotiations,  secretly  and  through 
a  third  power.  More  probably,  how- 
ever, the  fighting  will  simply  dwindle 
away  into  an  unspoken  armistice. 
For,  throughout  their  history,  the 
Marxist  states  have  always  been  re- 
luctant to  negotiate  a  formal  cease- 
fire except  under  two  conditions: 
(  1 )  when  they  are  convinced  that  fur- 
ther fighting  will  cost  them  more  than 
they  can  gain  ;  and  (2  I  when  they  are 
pretty  sure  that  they  can  win  more 
at  the  conference  table  than  on  the 
battlefield.  Such  is  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Lenin,  and  followed  faith- 
fully by  his  disciples  all  the  way 
from  Trotsky's  11)18  negotiations  at 
Brest  Litovsk  up  to  Tito  at  Trieste, 
the  Chinese  at  Panmunjom,  and  the 
Pathet  Lao  in  Laos. 

Today,  with  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  in  desperate  competition  for 
leadership  of  the  world  Communist 
movement,  it  has  become  harder  than 
ever  for  either  camp  to  admit  pub- 
licly thai  it  is  abandoning  a  "war 
of  national  liberation."  Consequently, 
when  the  Vietcong  and  their  big 
brothers  to  the  north  finally  are  con- 
vinced that  they  can't  win,  they  prob- 
ably will  just  stop  fighting— as  the 
Communist  guerrillas  did  in  Malaya, 
in  Greece,  in  the  Philippines,  and  in 
Venezuela— always  with  the  thought 
that  they  may  start  again  on  a  more 
auspicious  day.  Such  a  lull  could 
come  this  w  inter— or  in  two  years,  or 
five.  (  In  Malaya,  after  all.  it  took 
ten  years  for  the  guerrillas  to  get 
discouraged.)  And  any  slackening  of 
American  resolution  or  military  pres- 
sure is  likely  merely  to  delay  the  com- 
ing of  such  a  temporary  dc  facto 
peace. 

The  other  possible  outcome,  of 
course,  is  that  we  might  he  forced 
out,  by  a  collapse  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese regime.  I'.ut  that  would  not 
bring  peace  to  Asia  either.  It  would 
simply  mean  a  shift  in  the  fighting, 
after  a  brief  interval,  to  Thailand— 
which  the  Chinese  already  have  an- 
nounced as  their  next  target— to 
Malaysia  and  to  I  ndia. 

For  genuine  peace  in  Asia  does  not 
seem  possible  so  long  as  the  Chinese 
revolution  remains  in  its  virulent, 
aggressive  stage.  Chairman  Mao  ur- 
gently needs  to  get  control  of  the 
surplus  rice  production  in  South- 
east Asia.  But  what  he  needs  more 
is  a  foreign  enemy.  Like  other  lead- 
ers of   revolutions   in   this  stage- 


Napoleon,  Hitler,  Stalin,  ev 
little  Sukarno— he  has  foul 
nothing  else  will  serve  to 
people  keyed  up,  year  after! 
the  feverish  zeal  and  endle| 
fice  which  his  theology  derm 
the  time  being,  therefore, 
tempt  to  conciliate  him  is  ah 
tainly  hopeless.  Even  if  thd 
States  were  to  withdraw 
from  the  Pacific  arena,  his 
a  major  adversary  would  §81 
main.  He  probably  would  fill 
Russia.  India  and  the  otherjH 
states  are  too  impotent  to  1  kt 
convincing  bugaboos;  they  aifl 
likely  to  be  cast  in  the  role  IH 
and  easy  victims. 

Someday  the  Chinese  re  kit 
can  be  expected  to  cool  off, tail 
Russian  revolution  did;  andjH 
may  be  possible  for  other  cum 
to  deal  with  China  on  somethlS 
normal  diplomatic  terms.  MeaB 
for  perhaps  a  generation,  tril 
peel  for  Asia  is  continual  II 
and  bloodshed.  Nothing  Ameill 
do  will  prevent  it.  E-ut  a  pda 
patient,  steadfast  containmenji 
hasten  its  end,  helping  to  br  I 
Chinese  revolution  a  little  1 
into  its  mature,  less  bellicose! 
In  the  case  of  Russia,  such  a  I 
has  worked  very  well  indeed-|j 
easy  to  forget  in  the  midst 
current  troubles.  All  it  toe 
twenty  years  of  unremittinj 
matic,  economic  and  military! 

The  lessons  of  history,  the! 
seem  to  suggest  that  Mr.  JolM 
basic  course  is  probably  rigl 
far  as  I  can  see.  it  is  the  leas] 
gerous  and  ultimately  they 
costly  of  any  of  the  alternative!) 
to  him.  And,  as  always  in  inj 
tional  affairs,  a  choice  of  the 
evil  is  about  the  best  anyon 
hope  for. 

But  this  does  not  mean  th; 
Administration's  day-to-day  t 
should  be  exempt  from  crit 
Surely  Mr.  Johnson  has  beer 
than  candid  in  explaining  wh; 
are  getting  into,  and  why.  Th< 
tradictory  statements  flowing  t 
Washington  and  Saigon  inev 
have  stirred  up  confusion  and 
trust,  at  home  and  abroad.  Uor 
political  considerations  often  se 
weigh  too  heavily  in  Mr.  Johnsor 
cisions— no  doubt  because  his 
life  has  been  drenched  in  dor 


Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we're  always  open  to 
suggestion. 

And  from  time  to  time,  a  little-known  stock  turns 
up  that  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  brilliant  future. 
If,  after  thorough  professional  analysis,  it  still 
looks  promising,  we're  only  too  happy  to  put  that 
stock  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  our  customers. 

Unfortunately,  though,  this  sort  of  thing  is  pretty 
rare.  So,  as  it  turns  out,  most  of  the  so-called  "red- 
hot"  ones  get  a  cool  reception  from  us. 

W  hich  is  precisely  why  so  many  peoph  vith 


sizable  holdings  let  us  manage  their  investments. 

We  protect  them  from  themselves.  And  their 
friends.  We  don't  get  carried  away  by  hot  tips.  We 
have  the  experience,  the  judgment,  and  the  staff 
to  dig  deep  into  promising  investment  opportuni- 
ties and  come  up  with  solid  recommendations  for 
our  customers. 

The  point  is  this:  for  our  investment  officers  and 
analysts,  investing  is  a  full-time  career;  for  you, 
it's  probably  not.  We'd  like  to  help  you. 

Now  then.  What  was  the  name  of  that  stock? 

THE  FIRSTS  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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politics,  so  that  he  has  little  visceral 
understanding  of  the  way  foreigners 
think  and  feel.  And,  as  Joseph  Alsop 
has  pointed  out,  the  President  is 
risking  some  very  costly  blunders 
so  long  as  he  tries  to  serve  as  his 
own  field  marshal,  running  the  de- 
tailed operations  of  a  jungle  war 
from  a  desk  many  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

Criticism  on  matters  such  as  these 
is  the  plain  duty  of  the  press,  the 
political  opposition,  and  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  who  is  interested  enough 
to  keep  reasonably  informed.  Mr. 
Johnson  would  do  well  to  listen  to 
them,  instead  of  howling  like  a  cow- 
hand with  a  centipede  in  his  boot; 
maybe  their  comments  could  help  him 
avoid  similar  fumbles  in  the  future. 

Another  group  of  critics,  how- 
ever, need  not  be  taken  too  seriously, 
by  Mr.  Johnson  or  anybody  else.  It 
includes  many  (though  not  all)  of 
the  poets,  pediatricians,  novelists, 
painters,  and  professors  who  have 
been  making  so  much  noise  during 
the  last  four  months.  Most  of  them 
are  deeply  humane  people,  who  loathe 
war  and  wish  it  would  go  away.  In 
a  rather  vague  fashion  they  feel  that 
the  way  to  avoid  a  fight  is  to  drop 
your  gun  and  back  off— forgetting 
the  disastrous  results  of  these  tac- 
tics in  Ethiopia  (1935),  Spain 
(1936),  and  Munich  (1938);  for 
history  of  foreign  policy  is  not 
their  strong  point.  (It  is  noteworthy 
that  few  historians  <>r  professors  of 
international  relations  took  part  in 
the  "Quit  Vietnam"  teach-ins.) 
Neither  are  they  very  familiar  with 
Marxist  doctrine— understandably, 
since  reading  a  Marxist  text  is  sheer 
torture  to  anyone  who  is  at  all  sen- 
sitive to  the  use  of  language.  Con- 
sequently they  are  prone  to  dismiss 
Communist  aggression  as  a  myth, 
dreamed  up  by  Barry  Goldwater  and 
his  ilk. 

They  are  bred  in  a  tradition,  more- 
over, which  holds  that  all  proper  in- 
tellectuals are  alienated  from  society 
—or,  in  the  words  of  Alfred  Kazin, 
"rebels  against  their  own  middle- 
class  background.""  They  see  it  as 
their  duty,   therefore,  to  stand  in 

:  For  a  thorough  examination  of  this 
tradition,  see  The  New  Radicalism  in 
America,  1889-1963:  The  Intellectual  as 
a.  Social  Type,  by  Christopher  Lasch, 
published  by  Knopf  last  spring. 


eternal  opposition  to  Authority 
The   Established   Order.  When< 
authority  uses  force  in  defense 
the  established  order— in  Santo 
mingo,  Vietnam,  Berlin,  or  in 
Cuban  missile  crisis— they  grow 
quent  with  anguish  and  suspic 
On  the  other  hand,  they  seldom  ] 
test  against  the  use  of  force 
eluding  terrorism)  by  anyone 
proclaims  himself  a  rebel ;  for  t 
have  a  romantic  identification  v*l 
rebellious  characters,  especially  ■ 
otic  ones  like  Castro  and  Mao.  I 
Robin  Hood  is  against  the  bad  gil 
then  they  assume  that  he  must  I 
a  good  guy— overlooking  the  sad  '  I 
toric  fact  that  a  Robin  Hood  c< 
to  power  is  often  just  as  brutal  : 
oppressive  as  the  Sheriff  of  Notti 
ham  he  overthrew. 

They  have  every  right,  of  cou: 
to  express  their  views  on  matters 
universal  concern.  But  their  proJ 
sional  eminence— Robert  Lowell's 
poetry,  Mark  Rothko's  in  painti 
Dr.   Spock's    in   med  icine— does 
automatically  endow  them  with  v 
dom    about    foreign    policy.  H 
their  opinions  are  worth  just  ab 
as  much  as  Dean  Rusk's  views 
poetry   or  Robert  McNamara's 
raising  babies— which  are  also  m 
ters  of  universal  concern. 

Personally  I  am  inclined  to  gl 
more  weight  to  the  opinion  of  ; 
other  rebellious  intellectual  who, 
addition  to  his  scholarly  accompli 
ments,  has  considerable  experiei 
in  statecraft.  He  is  Dr.  C.  Raja; 
palachari,  a  leader  in  India's  strug 
for  independence,  a  companion 
Gandhi,  a  pioneer  in  civil  disobe 
ence,  and  an  apostle  of  peace.  He  a 
served,  after  independence,  as  G< 
ernor  General  of  India.  In  a  let! 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
196,5.  he  spoke  to  "the  best  brai 
of  America"  about  their  "criticii 
and  ridicule"  of  the  President's  pi 
icy  in  Vietnam. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
he  wrote,  "that  if  America  wit 
draws  and  leaves  Southeast  Asia 
itself.  Communist  China  will  advan. 
and  seize  the  continent.  All  the  pe 
pie  of  Asia  will  soon  be  intimidate 
to  pay  homage  to  the  Communi 
parties  in  each  of  the  regions 
Asia.  .  .  .  There  is  no  hope  for  fre 
dom  of  thought  in  Asia  if  the  heg 
mony,  if  not  the  empire,  of  Chir 
is  established."  f 
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xperimental  television  tube  was  a 

even  at  4"  in  1930. 

nade  TV  possible.  For  the  elec- 

scanning  and  synchronizing  sys- 
as  invented  by  Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
:ientist,  and  licensed  to  all  major 
e-levision  manufacturers. 

gets  a  lot  of  bright  ideas  — now 
22,000  major  patents, 
ey  form  the  basis  of  modern  radar, 


air  navigation  and  instrument  landing 
systems.  Today's  air  travel  would  be 
impossible  without  them. 

Eighty  nations  use  ITT-designed 
switching  systems  for  some  13  million 
telephone  lines.  Thousands  of  route 
miles  of  ITT  microwave  and  undersea 
cable  systems  span  mountains,  jungles 
and  oceans. 

In  satellite  communications,  ITT 


holds  numerous  patents.  As  a  major 
participant  in  today's  programs,  ITT 
continues  with  the  kind  of  research  that 
helped  make  commercial  satellite  com- 
munication a  reality. 

In  fact,  the  last  five  years'  research 
and  development  provided  60  percent 
of  ITT's  current  products. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


IT 


Auction  by  Early  Bird   by  Russell  Lynes- 


1  he  main  auction  room  at  the  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries  in  New  York  on  the 
May  afternoon  when  the  Early  Bird 
satellite  brought  together  the  art 
markets  of  New  York  and  London  for 
a  simultaneous  sale  was  a  scene  of 
cimt rolled  confusion.  The  room  and 
its  balcony  were  a  clutter  of  cables, 
TV  cameras,  monitors,  ladies  in 
spring  hats,  gilt  chairs  with  red- 
velvet  seats,  dealers,  press  photog- 
raphers, collectors,  reporters,  bid- 
callers,  auctioneers,  and  cultural 
Peeping  Toms.  On  the  stage  was  a 
screen  about  eight  feet  square 
framed  with  velvet  curtains  that 
someone  said  were  "puce."  To  the 
right  of  the  stage  the  auctioneer, 
Mr.  John  Marion,  sat  in  a  sort  of 
pulpit  with  a  wired  plug  in  his  right 
ear  and  a  telephone  in  his  left  hand, 
both  connecting  him  with  Mr.  Peter 
Wilson,  chairman  of  Sotheby's  in 
London,  where  the  auction  originated. 
At  three  o'clock  a  battery  of  very 
bright  lights  was  turned  on  the  New 
York  audience;  those  who  had  dark 
glasses  put  them  on ;  and  the  lady  in 
front  of  me  kindly  removed  her  hat, 
a  gesture  nostalgic  of  the  days  when 
hats  wire  more  obstructive  than 
hairdos. 

"You  will  please  bid  by  raising 
your  catalogues,"  Mr.  Marion  said, 
"so  that  we  can  communicate  your 
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bids  to  London  as  quickly  as  possible." 

So  far  as  New  York  was  concerned, 
the  auction  started  with  sight  but 
no  sound.  (I  was  told  later  that  the 
picture  in  London  was  far  sharper 
than  the  one  we  saw  in  New  York.) 
The  auction  rooms  in  London,  looking 
rather  like  a  court  of  law  with  Mr. 
Wilson  as  presiding  magistrate,  were 
in  full,  if  slightly  hazy,  view.  The 
auction  had  been  going  for  several 
minutes  before  Early  Bird  let  us  in 
on  it.  "Lot  3"  was  the  first  we  saw, 
and  it  wasn't  until  "Lot  5"  that  we 
had  sound  as  well  as  sight.  The  sound 
was  greeted  by  a  patter  of  polite 
applause. 

For  the  most  part  the  bidding  for 
the  lots  went  without  a  hitch.  The 
first  63  lots  were  prints  of  Audubon 
birds,  each  lot  starting  at  £30,  and 
one  going  as  high  as  £360  for  "Snowy 
Owl,"  and  there  was  one  moment 
when  a  lot  was  knocked  down  to  a 
London  bidder  for  £100  though  a  New 
York  bidder  had  gone  higher;  com- 
munication broke  down,  and  a  man 
behind  me  said,  "This  calls  for  a  new 
set  of  ethics.  It  could  cause  more  law 
suits  than  sales."  The  bidding,  how- 
ever, was  reopened  when  the  error 
was  discovered.  It  takes  half  a  second 
(a  long  time  at  an  auction)  for  the 
signal  to  bounce  off  Early  Bird  and 
back. 


The  sale  of  the  Audubons  wa 
terrupted  by  Mr.  Wilson  with 
announcement  that  "We  have 
asked  to  shift  to  the  other  catalo 
The  other  catalogue  listed  paintW 
by  Mary  Cassatt,  Degas,  and  Sir 
ston  Churchill.  Mr.  Wilson  stall 
with  a  Degas  pastel  of  "TBI 
Dancers";  the  initial  bid  was  £5| 
which  in  a  minute  or  two  had  gonll 
£20,000  or  $56,000,  a  price  so  1 
(sic)  in  this  inflated  market  th| 
overheard  someone  say,  "It  must  s| 
stinker."  The  Cassatt  of  a  mother  || 
child  started  at  £2.000  and  broul 
£12,500  ($35,000). 

It  was  the  Churchill  that  surpril 
everyone.  It  was  a  landscape  ca|j 
"Menaggio,  Lake  Como"  and  on  j 
screen  it  looked  like  the  work  of 
dropout  from  a  ladies'  Saturday  j 
ternoon  art  class.  It  started  at  £3,(| 
and  went  for  £14,000  ($39,200) 
a  dark-haired  gentleman  in  d; 
glasses  behind  me.  He  was  acting 
agent  for  John  E.  Newman  of  S 
Antonio,  Texas.  A  representative 
Sotheby's  told  me  that  their  estim; 
had  been  £7,500,  or  just  over  h; 
what  it  went  for. 

Though  almost  all  of  the  mater 
in  the  auction  was  American  in  orig 
(Audubons,  prints  and  drawings 
Colorado  and  Canada  and  the  W« 
Indies,  and  a  drawing  by  A.  R.  Wa 


ANSWER  MA  'AM 

Wh.it  are  the  structural  characteristics  of  organic  soaps?  What  is  the  minimum  daily  in- 
take of  water  needed  to  sustain  the  human  system?  This  Research  Laboratories  librarian 
at  the  General  Motors  Technical  Center  has  the  answers  ...  or  she'll  find  them.  By  back- 
ground and  training,  she  is  well  qualified  to  handle  the  more  than  7,000  complex  inquiries 
that  come  to  the  Research  Laboratories  library  every  year— not  only  from  CM  Technical 
Center  personnel  but  from  manufacturing  divisions  as  well.  Her  credentials  include  a 
Master's  degree  in  Library  Science  and  years  of  practical  experience. 

The  job  of  people  in  research  is  to  explore  the  unknown  But  the  usual  first  step  in  any 
project  is  to  find  out  all  about  what  is  known.  Here  is  where  the  librarian  goes  to  work. 
She  looks,  digs,  discovers  .  .  .  and  delivers  all  the  available  data,  all  the  background 
material. 

There  are  some  78  librarians  and  assistants  in  22  CM  libraries  across  the  country.  Their 
education,  training  and  experience  make  them  important  people  at  General  Motors. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 
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of  Harper's  Weekly)  only  18  of  the 
107  lots  sold  were  bought  jn  Xew 
York. 

I  bid  on  one  myself,  the  Waud 
drawing  of  Civil  War  prisoners  in  a 
stockade.  It  was  rather  a  blur  when 
blown  ui>  a  hundred  times  and  fuzzy 
on  the  sc  reen.  I  chickened  out  at  £28, 
and  it  went  for  £30,  the  lowest  price 
in  the  sale.  I'm  not  sorry  I  didn't  Ret 
it,  though  it  was  superior  to  the 
Churchill.  Even  so.  it  was  rather 
pleasant  to  cast   a  bid  across  the 


New  York's  First  Theater  Rally 
came  and  went  during  the  dog  days 
of  late  May,  causing  hardly  a  ripple 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  I 
say  hardly  because  one  of  its  reso- 
lutely avant-garde  programs,  which 
were  all  cosponsored  by  Robert 
Rauschenberg,  the  celebrated  painter 
who  won  last  year's  Venice  Biennale, 
did  take  place  in  the  swimming  pool 
of  Al  Roon's  Health  Club  on  upper 
Broadway.  There.  I  am  told,  the  en- 
tire cast  sank  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  pool  at  one  point,  took  its 
clothes  off,  and  hung  them  up  on  a 
heavily  chlorinated  clothesline.  Ex- 
eunt omnes,  to  giggles  and  applause. 

A  few  nights  later,  the  Rally  moved 
further  uptown,  to  a  mammoth  tele- 
vision studio  at  Eighty-first  Street 
and  Broadway,  where  it  surfaced  long 
enough  to  present  a  Dance  Concert. 
Among  other  things,  the  evening  was 
lo  display  the  work  of  Mr.  Rauschen- 
berg  as  both  dancer  and  choreog- 
rapher. I  attended  the  last  of  three 
performances  of  this  concert  on  a 
night  when  the  erratic  New  York 
temperature  had  suddenly  jumped 
into  the  nineties.  The  studio  was 
w  ithout  air  conditioning  but  the  sev- 
eral hundred  Rally  fans  in  attendance 
were  not  distracted  by  the  heat.  In 
fact,  they  looked  extremely  smart  to 
me,  many  of  the  young  girls  moving 
about  casually  in  patterned  op  art 
dresses  while  some  of  their  seniors  in 
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Atlantic,  like  a  fly  across  a  stream. 

Later  I  asked  Mr.  Marion  if  there 
was  any  likelihood  that  such  trans- 
oceanic auctions  by  satellite  would 
become  common. 

"Well  .  .  .  ,"  he  said.  "We're  told  it 
would  cost  $10,000  commercially.  This 
was  arranged  free  by  the  BBC." 

On  the  way  out  I  asked  a  dealer  in 
Americana  whom  I  know  if  he  had 
bought  anything. 

"At  those  prices?"  he  said. ""Am  I 
crazy?"  [] 


floor-length  gowns  handed  out  pro- 
grams. Together,  they  created  an  illu- 
sion of  elegant  coolness.  Along  with 
their  escorts,  as  well  as  a  spotting  of 
artistic  celebrities,  they  made  a  typi- 
cal expectant  but  on-top-of-it  New 
York  audience,  ready  for  anything 
as  they  settled  in  for  a  little  shock 
treatment. 

We  were  seated  on  folding  wooden 
chairs  in  a  semicircle  around  the 
studio  floor;  all  around  us  were  the 
props  of  a  television  studio— lighting 
equipment,  booms,  dead  mikes.  At  our 
right,  visible  to  only  a  few  in  the 
audience,  was  a  tall  narrow  screen  on 
which  I  could  glimpse  color  patterns 
moving  in  kaleidoscope  fashion  ;  I  had 
seen  them  before,  the  first  time  as  il- 
lustrations for  a  Bach  sequence  in  a 
Walt  Disney  movie  called  Fantasia 
back  in  the  early  'forties.  They 
seemed  to  amuse  the  young  girls,  who 
crowded  in  front  of  the  screen  before 
the  Dance  Concert  began. 

The  first  number  listed  on  the  pro- 
gram was  called  "Shower"  ( 194G ) 
by  Robert  Whiteman.  As  the  theater 
darkened,  a  single  spotlight  picked 
up  a  telephone  on  the  floor  of  the 
studio;  the  telephone  began  to  ring. 
No  one  answered  it.  At  the  twelfth 
unanswered  ring,  the  spotlight  went 
out.  All  was  silent.  The  house  lights 
came  on,  dimly.  There  was  hesitant 
applause,  a  bravo  or  two,  a  few  loud 
laughs. 


I  checked  my  program.  The  set||| 
number  was  called  "Piece  for  'H 
phone"  (First  Version)  (PremiBi 
by  Claes  Oldenburg.  Obviously,  I|{i)fi 
missed  an  essential  point  somewllBV 
Had  I  just  seen  "Piece  for  Teleph^H 
or  "Shower"?  I  would  soon  know:  hi 
third  number  on  the  program  a* 
called  "Pelican"   (  1003)   by  Rojl 
Rauschenberg   and   the  perforrw 
were  listed  as  Carolyn  Brown, 
Hay,  and  Mr.  Rauschenberg  himjm,< 
If  three  people  came  out  on  the  styB,, 
floor,  I  could  feel  reasonably  sure  1W. 
I  was  watching  "Pelican." 

The  lights  went  out,  the  spot  c;m 
on.  It  shone  on  a  handsome  yo  I 
woman  dressed  in  a  gray  sweat  |H 
and  toe  slippers,  which  she  procee*|| 
to  rise  upon.  Then  she  performelB 
few  elementary  ballet  steps.  At  A 
same  time,  there  was  a  flurry W 
noise  behind  us  and,  as  we  turnA 
two  figures  entered  wearing  a  hi  I 
white  circular  prop  on  each  should*1!1 
like  a  wing,  and  a  booted  roller  skjl 
on  each  foot.  I  recognized  one  of  'jl 
figures  as  Mr.  Rauschenberg  from  ll 
pictures  and  assumed  that  the  othi  1 
were  Alex  Hay  and  Carolyn  Brovji 
"Pelican"  it  was,  then. 

My  roller-skating  experience  is  cc  I 
fined  to  the  old-style  four-wheeh  i 
you  slipped  your  foot  into  it,  tigUl 
ened  the  toe  clamps  with  a  key  unj 
the  pressure  could  be  felt,  slipped*] 
folded  handkerchief  beneath  the  anlJ 
strap,  then  pulled  that  as  tightly  ] 
possible,  hoping  against  blisters.  T  il 
skills  and  techniques  of  booted  skatj 
are  beyond  me  but  I  would  say,  nevej 
theless,  that  Rauschenberg  and  Hi 
are  perfectly  competent  roller  skater 
At  least  they  did  not  take  a  single  spi' 
the  night  I  was  there.  They  skate 
around  the  studio  floor  singly,  as 
couple,  swiftly,  slowly  (more  ofte 
slowly),  and  sometimes  with  Mis 
Brown,  who  looked  very  nervous,  ii 
tow.  Once,  they  got  Miss  Brown  int 
arabesque  position,  and  with  Mr.  Ha; 
holding  onto  her  extended  leg  an< 
Mr.  Rauschenberg  taking  care  of  he 
arms,  turned  her  around  in  a  clea: 
360-degree  arc.  That  looked  nice  am 
got  a  hand,  so  they  repeated  it.  A 
another  point,  Mr.  Rauschenber; 
skated  in  our  direction  and  gave  a  si; 
smile  and  wink  to  the  lady  sitting  i: 
front  of  me.  She  smiled  back.  Over  i 
all,  electronic  sounds  buzzed  through 
the  air.  Then-Mr.  Hay  looking  ex 
hausted— "Pelican"  was  over. 


Happenings  on  Upper  Broadway: 
A  Comparative  Dig 

by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


iej| 


fhe 

beginning  of 
the  world 

\ome  to  the  Middle  East — this  land  of  re-  | 
hious  birth  and  revolution,  this  restless  f 
nd  of  change  that  strangely  cherishes 
srmanence,  this  wonderland  of  mystery 
id  magic. 


Here  is  the  ancient,  first 
frontier,  where  East  and 
West  meet — and  part. 

Here  it  all  began,  and 
T/'/lX    here  is  the  all-there-is. 

W 

'■/You  may  stand  on  the 
-  very  spot  of  Creation  it- 
self—  where  in  Hebron 
IGod  talked  to  Abraham, 
[vhere  Noah's  dove  found  an  olive  branch 
\in  the  very  hill  you  pause  on  to  rest. 

7et,  there  is  still  the  Orient  of 
A  Thousand  and  One  Nights." 
'he  muezzin  sounds,  a 
lush  falls,  and  the  great- 
less  of  Allah  endures.  An 
aged  Bedouin  recounts 
he  tale  of  a  hero  of  old 
as  his  listeners  sit  in 
oreathless  silence.  A 
chill  wind  blows  off  the  des- 
ert, and  in  the  starlight  you  see 
the  ghosts  of  long-vanished  nomads. 

n  the  pyramids  along  the  Nile  an  elo- 
quent silence  stirs  the  dry  dust  of  an- 
nuity, recalling  glories  of  a  golden 
Egyptian  yester-age. 

And  where  a  stable  once 
stood  in  Bethle- 
hem, where 
a  cross  once 
stood  on  a 
hill  called 
Calvary,  you 
stand    i  n 
trembling 
wonder.  Some- 
how your  world 
will  never  be  the 
same  again. 


'  r 


Time  takes  on  a  very  different  dimension  in  this 
place,  and  you  feel  very  close  to  Truth.  Plan  a  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  now.  What  is  more, 
the  climate  is  perfect  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  rates  are  pleasingly  reasonable. 


Depending  on  the  tour  you 
choose,  you  may  swim  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  ride  a  camel,  spend  a 
night  in  an  Arabian  tent  on  the 
desert.  You  may  sail  across 
the  Nile  on  a  picturesque  felucca, 
visit  a  Crusader  Castle,  wander 
through  the  mosques  and  great  ba- 
zaars. You  will  see  great,  modern  cities 
and  small,  ancient  villages. 
You  will  live  out  a  dream— and  gather 
memories. 


a  lifetime  of 


Lufthansa  offers  un- 
excelled service  to  the 
Middle  East.  You  may  se- 
lect from  six  choice  tours 
of  varying  itineraries, 
durations  and  prices- 
one  of  which  will  suit  you 
perfectly.  For  complete  details, 
call  your  Travel  Agent  or  mail 
this  coupon. 


Lufthansa  German  Airlines,  Dept.  H8 
410  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  further  information  on  the 
Middle  East  tours  listed  below. 

Holy  Land  ■  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Eastern  Mediterranean  BudJet  Cruise  ■  Bible  Lands 
Journey  Into  Antiquity  ■  Lands  of  the  Levant 

□  Have  your  Tour  Expert  contact  me. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Phone 


My  Travel  Agent  is 


Lufthansa 

German  Airlines 


SAIL  THE  GREEK  LINE 

'©©1LIMIM  IEIOOTI1 

TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


Fortnightly  Service  from  New  York  and  Boston  to 
PORTUGAL  •  ITALY •  SICILY  •  GREECE  <  CYPRUS  •  ISRAEL 

The  Magnificent  TSS 

OLYMPIA 

23,000  tons 
Greek  Line's  New  Flagship  TSS 

QUEEN  ANNA  MARIA 

26,000  tons 

Stabilized  •  Fully  Air  Conditioned 
-  Deluxe  Staterooms 


The  "Golden  Route"  is  more  than  a  sunshine  route  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ...  it  is  a  golden  way  of  life!  It  symbolizes  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  excellence,  comfort  and  elegance  ...  of  attentions  by  those 
who  are  especially  trained  in  the  tradition  of  fine  service. 
On  the  "Golden  Route"  you'll  luxuriate  on  sleek,  comfortable  liners  in 
staterooms  with  private  facilities.  Play  on  the  many  sun-deck  areas 
.  .  .  swim,  make  friends  in  the  many  spacious  public  rooms.  You'll 
delight  in  the  epicurean  Continental-American  cuisine  featuring  Medi- 
terranean specialties. 

Pick  the  "Golden  Route"  sailing  of  your  choice  .  .  .  take  advantage  of 
season  discounts  up  to  25%  .  .  .  custom  plan  your  own  itinerary,  or 
select  an  all-inclusive  tour  from  the  many  regularly  scheduled  to 
Mediterranean  countries  and  Greek  Islands. 

For  "Golden  Route"  information,  tours  and  reservations  including  the 
magnificent  Mediterranean  cruise  and  West  Indies  cruises,  contact 
your  TRAVEL  AGENT. 

GREEK  LINE 

10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10004 


Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Cleveland  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  Philadelphia  •  San  Francisco 

Toronto  •  Montreal  •  Vancouver 
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s  not  at  all  certain  that  Miss  Hay 
uld  last  "Figure  1965"  out. 
Ucompanying  her  on  her  rounds 
s  a  tape  made  up  of  Chopin's  music, 
promised,  as  well  as  some  gritty 
»roductions  of  Rodgers  and  Hart 
les.  At  odd  moments,  Miss  Hay 
uld  debark  from  her  dolly,  sit  on 
;  floor,  and  do  a  graceless  calis- 
mic.  Sometimes,  standing  on  the 
fly,  Miss  Hay  would  bend  her  knees. 
rss  is  more,  I  wanted  to  shout  at  her 
d  her  colleagues,  or  even  nothing  is 
metimes  filling.  Ten  minutes  later 
3  piece  came  to  an  end.  For  her  con- 
bution,  Miss  Hay  received  a  bou- 
et  of  roses. 

Somewhat  later,  as  I  was  leaving,  I 
ticed  that  the  tall  narrow  screen  at 
e  right  of  the  studio  was  inter- 
ersing  its  colorful  patterns  with 
jctures  of  a  woman  taking  a  shower. 
3  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  I  am 
fistaken,  the  woman  was  taking  a 
ower  directly  behind   the  screen 
id,  unless  I  am  further  mistaken, 
«e  woman  was  Miss  Hay.  She  was  no 
nger  wearing  her  cellophane  wrap, 
>wever,  which  must  have  saved  the 
jrst  New  York  Theater  Rally  a  good 
ial  in  production  costs.  Three  other 
iople  left  the  theater  with  me.  In  the 
Jbby,  they  gazed  at  me  vacantly.  I 
oked   back,   perfectly   brainless.  I 
»uld  hear  a  tape  of  a  Balanchine 
allet  coming  from  behind  us,  the 
lusic  to   "Stars   and   Stripes,"  all 
ousa   marches.    Two    more  people 
ame  out,  speaking  weary  French, 
hey  were  overcome   by   heat  and 
oredom,  or  so  they  were  telling  each 
ther.  I  believed  them. 

The  next  night,  by  perfect  coinci- 
ence,   Balanchine,   too,   offered  an 
pper  Broadway  premiere,  his  being 
new  production  of  Don  Quixote  at 
(he  New  York  State  Theater  in  Lin- 
oln  Center.  While  Balanchine's  show 
vas  not  exactly  a  triumph,  either,  it 
-t  least  did  not  try  to  establish  an- 
swers to  questions  that  no  one  will 
!ver   ask.   Also   missing   from  the 
rialanchine  evening  was  the  feeling 
>f  laziness  that  is  often  generated  by 
he   theatrical   and    musical  ^avant- 
>arde,   particularly   the   former.  If 
;here  is  no  other  assumption  by  the 
performers  beyond  the  presence  of  an 
udience,    anything    may    well  go, 
which  is  why  anything  is  so  often 
tried:  Robert  Rauschenberg  on  roller 
skates,  for  an  apt  example. 


The  Balanchine  Quixote  is  lavishly 
dressed  and  set,  but  in  theater  and 
dance  terms  it  is  a  relatively  muted 
work.  It  struck  me  that  it  is  really 
an  exercise  in  how  to  make  a  beauti- 
ful woman  even  more  beautiful,  the 
woman  in  this  case  being  Suzanne 
Farrell,  who  is  nineteen  years  old  and 
the  very  center,  as  Uulcinea,  of  the 
production.  Miss  Farrell  is  only  the 
latest  in  Balanchine's  long  line  of  un- 
attainable (and  unforgettable)  bal- 
lerina-visions, but  considering  the 
way  her  tall,  supple,  young  woman's 
body  moves,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
Don  anywhere  who  would  not  gladly 
put  aside  his  worldly  obligations  at 
first  sight  of  her  to  set  off  in  idealistic 
pursuit.  Just  to  keep  things  competi- 
tive, there  are  several  other  young 
maidens  in  the  company  who  offer 
some  of  the  same  attractions,  and  it 
is  curious  how  an  entire  evening 
spent  in  their  presence  can  restore  a 
man's  appetite  for  the  wonders  of 
staged  illusion.  Among  them  are 
Mimi  Paul  and  Marnee  Morris,  and 
they  can  join  Miss  Farrell  (as  well 
as  the  Dark  Black  Horse  Hostesses) 
anytime  in  brightening  the  scene  on 
upper  Broadway  or,  for  that  matter, 
anywhere  in  New  York  City. 


MARTHA  SWOPE 


Suzanne  Farrell:  Brightening  the 
scene  on  upper  Broadiray 
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Would  you  bathe  a  baby 
in  secondhand  water? 


You  w< mid. 
And  do. 

The  clean  water  that  bathes  a  baby  today  could  have  cooled  a  motor,  quenched 
a  fire,  watered  a  rose-  garden,  washed  dishes,  made  paper,  tempered  steel,  iced  a 
drink  or  even  bathed  another  baby  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  More  and  more  water  is 
used  water. 

The  challenging  problem  of  today  is  keeping  used  water  clean  enough  to  use  again. 
In  more  than  4()  years  of  helping  industry  meet  that  challenge,  Calgon  Corporation 
has  discovered  there  is  no  substitute  for  sound,  experienced  engineering  when  it 
comes  to  doing  that  job  effectively  and  at  realistic  cost. 

Learn  how  you  ran  help  industry  and  government  in  your  area  work  towards 
sound,  clean-water  objectives  and  perhaps  how  Calgon  can  help  you.  Write  for 
"The  Challenging  Problems  of  Water,"  Calgon  Corporation,  Dept.  H,  Calgon  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

Helping  America  answei  the  challenging  problems  of  watei 
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The  American  Nun 

Poor,  Chaste,  and  Restive 

By  Edward  Wakin 
and  Fr.  Joseph  F.  Scheuer 


Why  many  women  in  the  religious 
orders  are  beginning  to  question  the 
rigid  rules  and  traditions  of  their  nar- 
row world. 

The  American  public  has  been  introduced  in 
recent  months  to  a  new  image  of  the  Catholic  nun 
—a  change  from  the  genial  ball-playing  lady  in 
formidable  black  and  white  to  the  graduate  stu- 
dent pursuing  a  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  or  UCLA.  A 
touch  of  style  has  been  added  to  the  nun's  costume, 
and  a  number  of  nuns  have  been  making  news  of  a 
most  untraditional  kind.  Sister  Frances  Catherine 
of  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  was  admitted  in  May 
to  practice  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court;  Sister 
Francetta  Barberis,  after  retiring  as  a  college 
president  in  Missouri,  now  actually  wears  secular 
clothes  as  consultant  to  the  Job  Corps. 

The  most  dramatic  departure,  of  course,  has 
been  provided  by  the  nuns  in  civil-rights  demon- 
strations. When  they  sang  "We  Shall  Overcome" 


in  Selma,  the  spirit  belonged  to  Susan  B.  Anthony 
as  well  as  Martin  Luther  King— for  a  struggle  for 
emancipation  has  begun  in  the  convent,  spurred 
on  by  the  Vatican  Council.  The  American  nun— 
with  her  vows  to  be  poor,  chaste,  and  obedient— is 
restive  over  the  suffocating  context  of  her  reli- 
gious life. 

But  the  struggle  must  be  put  into  its  proper 
perspective.  There  are  180,000  women  in  no  less 
than  480  orders— from  A  (for  Adoratices.  with  14 
U.  S.  members  )  to  Z  (for  Zelatrices,  with  294  U.  S. 
members).  The  few  exceptions  in  graduate  school, 
in  important  position;',  or  on  picket  lines  do  not 
make  a  revolution.  They  only  symbolize  a  growing 
demand  for  change,  and  that  demand  is  taking 
place  in  a  tense  and  obstructive  framework. 

Within  each  separate  community  of  nuns,  ef- 
forts to  modernize  are  accompanied  by  strong 
ideological  differences.  And  within  each  convent, 
the  gap  between  the  older  and  younger  genera- 
tions is  a  pronounced  one.  This  was  confirmed 
firsthand  when  one  of  us  discussed  the  main  ideas 
in  this  article  before  gatherings  of  three  orders  of 
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nuns;  the  differences  between  the  generations  are 
close  to  the  surface.  It  is  easy  to  provoke  a  heated 
debate  in  any  convent  on  the  problems  facing  the 
American  nun. 

Questions  of  reform  focus  on  two  charges— in- 
competence and  irrelevance.  In  1952,  when  leading 
sister-educators  took  stock  in  a  nation-wide  sur- 
vey, only  13  of  255  orders  responding  said  that 
they  had  programs  which  enabled  their  members 
to  get  bachelor's  degrees.  And  118  orders  admitted 
they  were  cut  off  geographically  from  educational 
facilities  they  could  use,  either  of  their  own  or  of 
accessible  Catholic  colleges. 

In  the  past,  undertrained  and  overworked  sis- 
ters in  parochial  schools  had  taught  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Catholic  children;  without  them, 
parish  schools  could  not  have  existed.  But  it  be- 
came obvious  in  the  postwar  period  that  good 
intentions  were  scarcely  enough.  The  Sister  For- 
mation Movement,  which  emerged  in  1954,  has 
addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of  competence, 
taking  its  name  from  the  goal  of  complete  forma- 
tion along  "human,  Christian,  intellectual,  profes- 
sional, religious,  and  apostolic"  lines. 

With  nine-tenths  of  the  Catholic  women's  reli- 
gious communities  in  the  country  participating, 
the  Sister  Formation  Conference  directs  a  broad 
program  aimed  at  upgrading  professional  qualifi- 
cations. Its  influence  has  been  contagious,  making 
it  fashionable  to  seek  both  experience  and  educa- 
tion outside  convent  walls,  even  outside  the  Catho- 
lic ghetto.  The  goals  of  the  movement  include 
providing  every  young  sister  with  a  bachelor's 
degree,  more  education  and  training  for  older 
sisters,  more  advanced  study  for  promising  sis- 
ters, and  sharing  of  educational  facilities  among 
the  various  orders. 

The  emancipation  process  thus  follows  a  famil- 
iar pattern  by  beginning  with  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  more  basic  question  of  the  relevance 
of  the  American  nun  remains.  As  Sister  Charles 
Borromeo  has  written  in  the  National  Catholic 
Reporter,  "I  would  like  to  accept  the  judgment 
that  we  are  increasingly  irrelevant  in  modern 
America  to  the  extent  that  we  cling  blindly  to  old 
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forms  and  old  psychological  patterns."  She  adds 
a  biting  comment  on  the  stereotyped  nun  :  "Rigid- 
ity of  gesture,  the  extremely  soft  voice,  the  pos- 
ture of  cringing  before  authority  figures  imply 
that  vigor  and  vitality  are  somehow  pagan  or 
corrupting." 

A  Fortress  Community 

Strong  criticism  of  the  convent  mentality  and  of 
isolation  from  the  real  world  received  interna- 
tional support  when  a  leading  liberal  Cardinal, 
Leon  Joseph  Suenens  of  Belgium,  wrote  The  Nun 
in  fiie  World.  With  its  publication  in  1062,  the 
book  became  a  manifesto  for  progressive-thinking 
nuns  in  America.  Cardinal  Suenens  stated: 

A  community  of  nuns  often  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  fortress  whose  drawbridge 
is  only  furtively  and  fearfully  lowered.  .  .  . 
!P]hysical  and  psychological  detachment  from 
the  world  leads  a  religious  to  turn  in  on  herself 
and  her  own  community.  Her  world  shrinks, 
and.  if  she  is  not  careful,  will  end  up  no  more 
than  a  few  square  yards  in  size.  From  this 
comes  a  distorted  vision,  seeing  everything 
from  one  angle,  measuring  things  against  a 
diminished  scale.  From  this  comes  also  the 
contrived  and  artificial  nature  of  certain  cus- 
toms in  religious  houses— a  sort  of  "house  eti- 
quette." a  stylized,  stereotyped,  and  unnatural 
behavior.  It  has  been  said  of  certain  congrega- 
tions of  nuns  that  they  are  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  very  studied  manners  of  the  middle- 
class  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  . 

An  observer  analyzing  the  part  played  by  re- 
ligious today  cannot  help  being  struck  by  their 
absence  from  the  main  spheres  of  influence  at 
adult  levels,  spheres  where  they  have  a  right 
to  be  and  where  their  talents  are  called  for  and 
their  presence  is  needed.  .  .  .  The  religious  of 
today  appears  to  the  faithful  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  world  as  it  is,  an  anachronism. 

In  reality,  the  more  progressive  nuns  are  strug- 
gling with  a  restrictive  tradition  in  which  change 
and  custom,  the  modern  and  the  old,  mix  uneasily. 
The  American  nun  remains  part  of  a  traditional 
church  society  characterized  by  male  dominance. 

The  Vatican  Council  itself  has  emphasized  the 
secondary  status  of  women  by  excluding  them 
from  its  deliberations,  thus  ignoring  thousands  of 
nuns  and  millions  of  laywomen.  Only  belatedly,  a 
handful  of  voteless  woman  auditors,  both  lay  and 
religious,  have  been  added.  And  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  Religious,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  Catholic 
women's  religious  organizations,  has  no  nuns  in- 
volved directly  in  its  work.  In  our  society,  the  nun 
is  not  only  a  woman;  she  has  joined  a  reli- 
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gious  community  structured  along  medieval  lines. 
Women's  orders  were  formed  as  subsidiaries  of 
men's,  and  historical  origins  are  not  easily  cast 
aside.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  nun's  work  is  pri- 
marily among  the  young,  the  sick,  and  the  elderly 
—the  woman's  traditional  role. 

When  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  St.  Louise  de 
Marillac  dismantled  the  cloisters  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  they  made  "their  chapel  the  parish 
church,  their  cloister  the  streets  of  the  city  or 
wards  of  the  hospitals."  The  result  was  the 
Daughters  of  Charity,  the  Church's  first  un- 
cloistered  community  for  women  and  now  its 
largest  group  of  religious  women.  Today  in  the 
United  States,  their  work  includes  all  the  major 
activities  of  nuns:  elementary,  high-school,  and 
college  teaching;  nursing  and  schools  of  nursing; 
homes  for  children,  working  girls,  unmarried 
mothers;  care  of  the  aged;  day  nurseries;  centers 
for  child  guidance,  social  work,  and  teaching  of 
religion;  retreats;  home  and  foreign  missions. 

But  the  seventeenth-century  problem  of  the 
cloister,  which  separated  the  nun  physically  from 
a  needy  world,  has  been  replaced  by  the  twentieth- 
century  problem  of  "enclosure,"  which  tends  to 
cut  her  off  psychologically  from  the  real  world. 
The  modern  nun  can  leave  the  cloister  to  teach, 
nurse,  do  welfare  work,  or  even  shop,  but  other- 
wise she  is  enclosed  within  the  convent  and  bound 
by  a  restricted  and  tightly  regulated  round  of  ac- 
tivities. She  is  not  only  wrapped  in  a  religious 
costume  as  contemporary  as  a  suit  of  armor;  she 
is  entangled  in  myriad  rules  and  restrictions  of 
staggering  pettiness.  Like  the  child  whose  inter- 
fering parent  wants  to  govern  every  part  of  her 
life,  the  nun  must  fight  for  her  own  personal 
maturity. 

Time-bound  and  Enclosed 

M  any  nuns,  however,  defend  these  restrictions 
as  safeguarding  the  spirit  of  their  order's  foun- 
dress. In  a  recent  collection  of  essays  about  con- 
vent life,  one  nun  went  so  far  as  to  call  the  petty 
differences  between  communities  "wholesome 
signs,  indicating  a  noble  ideal."  She  describes 
what  would  happen  if  Mrs.  X  took  a  group  of  sis- 
ters from  different  orders  on  an  afternoon  outing, 
a  description  which  typifies  both  the  entangling 
web  of  regulations  and  the  acceptance  of  them  by 
many  of  the  victims. 

Sister  A  may  go  for  the  ride,  but  she  can't  get 
out  of  the  car  or  eat  an  ice-cream  cone  on  the 
way.  Sister  P>  may  go  for  the  ride  and  get  out 
of  the  car,  but  refreshments  are  taboo.  Sister  C 


may  go  for  the  ride  and  have  her  ice  cream,  but 
all  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  car.  Sister  D 
may  go  for  the  ride,  get  out  of  the  car,  and  eat 
the  ice-cream  cone.  She  may  even  name  her  own 
flavor  if  Mrs.  X  isn't  a  dictator.  Sister  E  ?  She 
may  come  out  to  the  car  and  wave  goodbye  to 
the  others.* 

On  the  level  of  professional  service,  the  nega- 
tive results  are  predictable.  Time-bound  by  an 
"horarium"— an  all-embracing  schedule  of  daily 
activities— sisters  are  prevented  from  carrying  on 
the  very  life  of  service  to  which  they  commit 
themselves.  Sister-teachers  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  see  the  parents  of  their  pupils,  much  less 
visit  homes,  since  the  hours  when  parents  are 
freest  are  the  very  hours  when  sisters  are  confined 
to  their  convents.  Some  nursing  sisters  whose 
habits  cover  their  ears  find  themselves  hardly  able 
to  take  blood-pressure  readings  or  listen  to  the 
fetal  heart. 

Most  sisters  are  restricted  in  opportunities  to 
enlarge  their  horizons,  to  engage  in  learning 
experiences,  to  gain  a  firsthand  appreciation  of 
the  things  their  lay  contemporaries  face.  Sisters 
do  get  permission  nowadays  to  attend  meetings, 
lectures,  or  conventions,  but  under  limitations  and 
usually  within  the  protective  Catholic  ghetto. 
While  the  situation  is  considerably  more  permis- 
sive for  nuns  on  college  faculties  or  for  those  pur- 
suing graduate  degrees,  they  are  a  small  minority. 
For  the  bulk  of  American  nuns,  the  demands  of 
"enclosure"  are  stifling. 

An  outsider  can  only  sense  the  impact  of  the 
system  upon  the  individual  nun.  Here  is  what  a 
sister  who  has  been  in  a  religious  order  for  thirty 
years  said— a  sobering  contrast  to  the  lyrical  ac- 
counts in  the  pietistic  literature  about  convent 
life: 

If  only  we'd  go  the  whole  way  on  aggioma- 
mento!  In  the  morning  I  drag  myself  out  of  bed 
too  tired  to  think.  I  get  down  to  the  Chapel 
where  we  say  Matins  and  Lauds,  followed  by  a 
half-hour  of  mental  prayer  and  twenty  minutes 
of  vocal  prayers  for  the  Church,  the  Commu- 
nity, and  benefactors,  and  then  Mass  starts.  By 
Communion  time  I'm  lost  in  frustration  because 
I  can  feel  no  fervor— only  fatigue.  Sometimes  I 
kneel  at  the  Communion  railing  wondering  if 
I  can  possibly  please  God  feeling  as  I  do.  Then 
we  go  to  breakfast  and  are  served  in  rank. 
Since  I'm  near  the  end  of  my  particular  table, 
I'm  served  near  the  last,  and  I  practically  choke 
with  smoldering  resentment— and  yes,  let  me 
be  honest— with  scruples  because  I'm  in  such  a 
bad  humor  every  morning.  Yet,  I  love  to  pray. 
What  a  joy  and  peace  it  would  be  if  we  just  had 
meditation  as  a  preparation  for  Mass.  I  could 

"Sister  Mary  Gilbert,  S.N.J.M.,  in  Convent  Life, 
Joan  M.  Lexau,  ed.  (Dial  Press,  1964). 
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sing  aloud  with  the  best  of  them  or  join  in 
hearty  dialogue  at  Mass  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
new  liturgy.* 

The  personality  consequence  of  such  a  ritualized 
existence  can  be  serious,  and  it  is  evident  in  the 
widespread  concern  about  mental  illness  among 
Catholic  women's  religious  orders.  Sympathetic 
priests  commonly  encounter  troubled  sisters  torn 
by  tensions,  conflicts  of  conscience,  and  self- 
doubts  about  the  meaningfulness  of  their  lives. 
Dr.  John  B.  Wain,  a  Catholic  physician  with  ex- 
tensive experience  treating  nuns,  has  cited  his 
"clinical  impressions"  in  a  penetrating  article  for 
the  Rccicir  for  Religious.  He  presents  two  gener- 
alizations based  on  his  experience  and  conversa- 
tions with  Catholic  doctors  and  religious  nurses: 
"First,  there  is  too  much  neurosis  among  reli- 
gious. Second,  much  of  it  is  avoidable  or  prevent- 
able." No  realistic  observer  close  to  the  situation 
would  disagree. 

Psychological  Soundings 

In  a  unique  attempt  to  document  the  national 
aspects  of  the  problem,  Sister  M.  William  Kelley 
collected  data  on  hospitalization  of  sisters  for 
mental  illness.  She  found  that  nuns  had  a  higher 
incidence  of  both  psychotic  disorders  (particu- 
larly schizophrenia)  and  psychoneurotic  disorders 
than  American  women  in  general.  By  comparing 
her  1956  findings  with  a  similar  study  in  1936, 
Sister  William  found  that  the  rate  of  hospitaliza- 
tion among  sisters  for  mental  illness  had  increased 
substantially-from  485  per  100,000  to  595.  And 
while  the  rate  for  the  small  minority  of  cloistered 
nuns  remained  greater  than  for  active  nuns,  that 
difference  had  also  narrowed.  In  fact,  the  rate  of 
hospitalization  for  mental  illness  had  increased  for 
active  nuns  while  decreasing  for  cloistered  nuns. 

This  led  Sister  William  to  make  several  likely 
hypotheses  which  underscore  the  tension  between 
the  traditional  and  the  modern.  She  cites  the 
sources  of  greater  stress  that  may  be  contribut- 
ing to  greater  numbers  of  mental  breakdowns: 
overcrowded  classrooms,  understaffed  hospitals, 
accreditation  demands,  and  various  other  profes- 
sional pressures  facing  religious  today.  In  the 
past  such  strains  were  not  nearly  so  severe.  Today, 
the  figures  on  increasing  mental  illness  strongly 
suggest  the  system  must  be  adjusted  and  that 
applicants  for  i-eligious  life  must  be  better 
screened  in  the  first  place. 

Both  recommendations  are  made  by  psycholo- 

"Quoted  by  Sister  Bertrande  Meyers,  D.C.,  in 
Sisters  for  the  21st  Century  (Sheed  and  Ward,  1965). 


gists  familiar  with  religious  life  in  America.  As" 
was  indicated  in  the  1936  study  particularly,  many 
prepsychotic  personalities  are  attracted  to  the  re- 
ligious life  for  what  they  think  it  will  offer  them. 
One  of  the  leading  practitioners  in  the  expanding 
field  of  psychological  testing  for  religious  orders 
alerted  the  1964  convention  of  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  to  the  problem. 
Dr.  Walter  J.  Coville  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  warned  that  the  traditional  cri- 
teria for  identifying  promising  applicants  can  be 
misleading,  "for  what  often  appears  to  be  a  virtue 
may  actually  be  a  neurosis."  He  cited  those  candi- 
dates "who  conspicuously  reveal  themselves  as 
docile,  self-effacing;  eager  to  comply,  pious,  and 
humble,  but  who  actually  are  passive-dependent 
personality  types."  Insecure,  filled  with  anxieties, 
eager  to  avoid  responsibility,  such  types  seek  a 
neurotic  escape  to  the  religious  life  for  shelter  and 
support.  Another  type  cited  by  Dr.  Coville  is  the 
ambitious  candidate  who  "needs  to  find  status  and 
recognition,  and  who  may  unwittingly  exploit 
others"  for  her  own  benefit.  His  sobering  caveat 
raises  speculation  on  how  many  examples  of  both 
types  have  been  admitted  to  the  religious  life  in 
America.  And  how  many  have  reached  positions 
of  power  with  neurotic  traits  that  were  inter- 
preted as  virtues? 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  recruiting  pat- 
terns for  the  religious  life."  The  decision  to  become 
a  sister  is  usually  made  during  the  teen  years, 
commonly  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of 
teaching  sisters.  This  magnifies  the  danger  of 
unrealistic  and  immature  decisions.  In  a  study  of 
2,120  sisters  entering  the  convent  between  1885 
and  1943,  Bishop  John  Hagan  found  that  the 
largest  number  (507)  first  thought  of  the  convent 
at  age  ten,  with  the  largest  number  (315)  making 
the  final  decision  at  eighteen.  The  median  age  for 
entering  the  convent  was  nineteen. 

*A  nationwide  picture  of  vocations  and  of  the  back- 
ground of  nuns  still  has  not  been  drawn  because  of  the 
Balkanized  situation  involving  religious  orders.  Reli- 
gious superiors  have  ruled  their  own  empires  almost 
in  isolation;  only  in  195G  was  a  beginning  made  to- 
ward grouping  them  cooperatively  into  a  Conference 
of  Major  Superiors  of  Women  Religious.  Data  on 
dropouts  and  on  vocations  are  still  treated  as  classi- 
fied information — when  available. 

Some  indication  of  social  and  family  background  is 
provided  in  a  survey  conducted  at  the  Sister  Forma- 
tion college  near  St.  Louis,  Marillac  College.  A  1961 
study  of  150  Daughters  of  Charity  at  the  college 
showed  how  deeply  American  their  roots  are.  Slightly 
more  than  half  had  grandparents  on  both  sides  of  the 
family  who  were  born  in  America;  only  15  per  cent 
had  three  or  four  grandparents  who  were  born 
abroad. 


Once  a  young  woman  joins  an  order,  she  be- 
comes absorbed  into  the  life  of  her  religious 
community.  Her  training  is  designed  to  bring 
about  total  commitment  to  the  religious  order. 
First,  as  a  "postulant"— for  one  to  three  years,  de- 
pending on  the  order— then  as  a  "novice"  for  one 
or  more  years,  the  young  woman  is  under  the  strict 
control  of  a  religious  supervisor. 

After  the  training  period,  the  young  woman 
takes  her  vows  publicly  before  her  religious 
community.  At  this  point  she  formally  makes  her 
triple  commitment  to  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence. These  vows  should  ideally  impose  responsi- 
bilities both  on  the  nuns  and  on  the  religious 
system  itself,  although  the  traditionalists  stress 
only  the  nuns'  responsibilities. 

Yet  the  system  should  provide  for  healthy  ful- 
fillment of  the  vows  in  the  collective  life  of  the 
order  or  community  (the  terms  are  interchange- 
able in  popular  usage,  though  there  are  canonical 
differences  ) .  The  small  minority  of  cloistered  nuns 
are  limited  to  the  convent  and  cut  off  from  all  out- 
side contacts.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  nuns 
in  the  United  States  are  active  sisters  living  in 
a  convent. 

Within  the  present-day  convent,  a  sister's  per- 
sonal resources  are  often  strained  unnecessarily 
by  the  inbred  community  life,  the  suspicion  of 
everything  physical,  restrictions  on  relationships 
with  lay  people,  and  the  confined  atmosphere.  As 
one  perceptive  nun  told  us,  "The  cardinal  sin  of 
religious  women  is  lack  of  charity  of  the  tongue; 
it  is  more  serious  and  more  frequent  than  any 
other  failing,  causing  more  upsets  in  communities 
than  any  of  the  vows."  Despite  the  admonition  of 
psychologists,  maladjustment  and  neurotic  be- 
havior are  commonly  attributed  to  a  poor  spiritual 
life,  and  a  more  intense  spiritual  life  is  regarded 
as  a  panacea. 

When  Chastity 
Goes  Before  Charity 

Of  the  three  vows,  poverty  is  the  least  misused 
in  America.  In  Europe,  it  is  more  common  to  con- 
fuse frugality  with  chill  penury,  with  degrading 
and  unhealthy  living  conditions.  Nonetheless,  the 
lingering  presence  of  begging  sisters  and  the  con- 
tinued risk  of  tuberculosis  among  young  nuns  in 
America  suggest  that  there  is  still  room  for  re- 
form on  the  vow  of  poverty.  Of  the  other  two  vows, 
chastity  is  widely  distorted  and  obedience  com- 
monly misunderstood. 

The  difference  between  the  generations  of  nuns 
is  vividly  illustrated  in  attitudes  toward  chastity. 
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The  Whelks 

by  Valerie  Worth 

When  the  whelk  shell  sheds  its  young 
In  strung  cases,  and  the  waves 
Wash  them  too  high,  onto  withered  sand, 
And  strand  them,  the  still  unborn 
Whelk  replicas  by  tens  and  hundreds  lie 
White  in  dried  pods,  dead  forever  then; 
Still,  in  their  tough  tombs,  the  little  shells 
Are  whelks  as  perfect  as  the  grand 
Hollow-chambered  dead  shouldered  to  the  shore. 
Remain  as  perfect  as  the  dull  blue-tinged 
Live  generations  of  the  deep,  lacking  only 
Soft  flesh  within,  the  foot  that  draws 
Those  carved  heavy  castles  slowly  nowhere. 
Remain  still  whelks  more  perfect  than  the  few 
Fathers  grown  old  under  water  and  aged  at  last 
To  dull  blue  and  white  chipped  bits 
Lost  in  the  magnificent  enormous  shuffle  of 
the  sea. 


These  samples  of  sex  advice  given  by  the  older 
generation  of  nuns  in  Catholic  high  schools  were 
collected  from  freshman  coeds  at  an  Eastern  uni- 
versity: "Don't  wear  patent-leather  shoes,  else 
men  see  your  underwear  reflected  in  them."  "Be- 
ware of  men  who  lurk  by  stairways  in  order  to 
stare  up  at  you."  "White  reminds  men  of  bed 
sheets."  "Put  talcum  powder  in  your  bath,  so  your 
body  won't  be  reflected  in  the  water." 

Among  older  nuns,  in  particular,  these  attitudes 
are  accompanied  by  a  Bride  of  Christ  mystique 
which  romanticizes  what  is  basically  a  medieval 
metaphor  symbolized  by  the  wedding  band  worn 
by  nuns.  In  most  religious  communities,  new  mem- 
bers still  wear  bridal  gowns  at  their  reception, 
and  it  is  even  common  for  friends  to  hold  bridal 
showers  for  girls  about  to  enter  a  convent.  The 
literature  surrounding  this  symbolism  is  bizarre. 
A  nun  writing  in  A  Seal  Upon  My  Heart,  pub- 
lished in  1956,  said :  "When  I  started  out  with  my 
tremendous  Lover,  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  love  is 
not  so  much  receiving  as  giving,  not  so  much  pos- 
session as  being  possessed." 

Other  problems  are  hidden  behind  convent  walls. 
Dr.  Wain  reported  that  gynecological  complaints 
are  often  suffered  for  years  before  medical  aid  is 
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sought;  sometimes  malignant  tumors  are  not  re- 
ported until  they  are  inoperable.  In  the  inhibited 
atmosphere  of  the  convent,  premenstrual  tension 
among  young  nuns  and  menopause  among  older 
ones  become  extra-heavy  burdens.  Left  in  relative 
ignorance  in  a  society  of  women  with  limited 
worldly  experience,  the  typical  sister  is  likely  to 
suffer  more  from  the  prevailing  prudery  than  from 
her  vow  of  chastity.  She  is  easily  shaken  by  temp- 
tations at  what  she  may  regard  as  the  most  in- 
opportune times,  though,  as  Dr.  Wain  notes,  "it 
is  probably  not  uncommon  for  religious  and  lay 
people  to  experience  sexual  feelings  at  the  quiet 
times  of  recollection  and  Communion."  It  is  not 
surprising  that  chastity,  rather  than  charity, 
seems  to  emerge  as  the  greatest  single  virtue  in 
the  convent  culture  of  American  sisters. 

On  the  other  hand,  obedience  represents  the 
most  significant  problem  for  the  American  nun. 
As  expected,  the  demands  for  renovation  are 
strongest  from  the  new  kind  of  religious  woman. 
She  must  balance  her  individual  conscience  with 
her  acceptance  <>f  authority.  She  must  accept 
curbs  on  her  professional  competence  for  non- 
professional reasons  invoked  by  nonprofessional 
superiors.  She  must  exist  in  a  world  of  outmoded 
regulations  and  worn-out  attitudes  which  drown 
her  involvement  in  the  contemporary  world. 

Bulwarks  Against  Emancipation 

In  discussing  reform,  it  is  important  to  stress 
the  Church's  dependence  on  the  present  system  of 
religious  orders;  the  orders,  in  turn,  are  commit- 
ted to  their  own  survival.  A  religious  community 
is  an  economical  and  efficient  source  of  women 
workers  in  the  Church.  By  binding  women  into  a 
community  life,  the  Church  has  low-cost  personnel 
for  its  schools,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. Its  extensive  American  operations  would 
collapse  without  them. 

While  the  total  value  of  the  contributed  services 
of  sisters  is  pure  speculation,  some  indication  can 
be  found  in  their  major  area  of  activity,  the 
schools.  More  than  100,000  sisters  in  education 
may  account  for  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  total 
$2  billion  estimated  annual  contributed  value  of 
the  U.S.  Catholic  educational  enterprise.  Pope 
Pius  XII  is  frequently  quoted:  "The  apostolate  of 
the  Church  is  almost  inconceivable  without  the 
help  of  religious  women." 

Nowadays,  however,  the  traditional  Catholic 
religious  orders  are  no  longer  taken  for  granted 
as  the  only  means  to  a  life  of  religious  commit- 
ment. "Many  nuns  and  sisters,"  Cardinal  Joseph 


Hitter  of  St.  Louis  has  said,  "precisely  because  of 
their  own  sense  of  fairness  and  humility,  have 
come  to  doubt  their  usefulness  in  and  to  the 
Church.  Young  girls,  possibly  the  religious  of 
tomorrow,  influenced  by  these  criticisms,  have 
mistrusted  their  own  sense  of  vocation;  many 
others  have  been  advised  that  a  more  effective 
apostolate  is  open  to  them  in  the  lay  state." 

The  secular  institute  is  a  structural  moderni- 
zation, of  the  traditional  religious  order.  Its 
members  remain  in  the  world,  earning  a  living, 
following  their  professions,  without  having  to 
wear  any  religious  uniform.  Their  vows  or  prom- 
ises of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  are  ad- 
justed to  the  realities  of  the  environment  in  which 
they  perform  apostolic  work.  They  are  still  united 
in  membership,  and  include  several  hundred 
Americans  in  such  institutes  as  Caritas  Christi, 
Oblate  Missionaries  of  Mary  Immaculate,  and 
Rural  Parish  Workers  of  Christ  the  King.  (The 
Grail,  an  international  movement  of  both  single 
and  married  women,  has  been  a  Catholic  version 
of  the  Peace  Corps  for  more  than  forty  years, 
operating  under  a  more  flexible  structure  than  the 
secular  institute.) 

But  despite  its  potential,  this  alternative,  which 
did  not  gain  unequivocal  papal  recognition  until 
1947,  has  a  limited  future  in  the  face  of  support  by 
the  Church  establishment  for  the  traditional  re- 
ligious orders,  which  constitute  the  vested  inter- 
ests of  480  religious  superiors.  For  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  the  controversy  over  the  life  and  role 
of  the  American  nun  is  certain  to  continue  within 
the  present  system  along  the  familiar  lines  of 
emancipation  for  any  minority:  increasing  educa- 
tion, expanding  opportunities,  greater  freedom 
accompanied  by  pressure  for  even  more  freedom. 

The  restrictive  status  of  nuns  is  being  chal- 
lenged within  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  drive 
for  more  education  and  training  for  them  is  the 
main  vehicle  for  reform.  By  establishing  qualifica- 
tions as  professionals  and  as  intellectual  leaders, 
and  by  demonstrating  an  involvement  in  social  is- 
sues, the  sisters  are  trying  to  make  their  role  more 
modern  and  more  American. 

They  cannot  manage  reform  on  their  own ;  they 
are  still  not  free  of  the  male-dominated  establish- 
ment. Yet  within  their  tight  little  islands,  the 
religious  orders  must  make  extensive  repairs  and 
alterations  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
progressive  new  nuns.  They  must  do  this  to  avoid 
decline,  to  reduce  dropouts  among  their  recruits, 
and  to  expand  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  and 
more  sophisticated  Catholic  population.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  you  cannot  keep  them  behind  convent 
walls  once  they  have  been  on  a  picket  line. 

Harper's  Magazine,  Any  nut  1965 


How  to  do  Business 
with  a  Frenchman 


by  E.  Russell  Eggers 


12  rules  for  controlling  the  spice 

when  cooking  up  a  deal  in  Paris 


The  president  of  a  large  American  food  company 
flew  to  Paris  some  years  ago  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  acquisition  of  a  small  company  in 
France.  Being  the  typical  country-hopping  U.  S. 
executive,  he  arrived  unannounced  and  unex- 
pected—only to  discover  that  the  majority  stock- 
holder in  the  Fi-ench  company  was  off  skiing  in  the 
Alps.  The  American  got  his  address  and  cabled: 

WILL  MEET  YOUR  ASKING  PRICE 
THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 
PLEASE  FLY  TO  PARIS  TO 
CLOSE  DEAL.  REGARDS. 

The  Frenchman  never  answered  that  cable;  he 
did  not  return  to  Paris.  To  this  day,  he  does  not 
quite  understand  how  anyone  would  have  the  nerve 
to  interrupt  a  family  vacation  with  such  a  busi- 
ness telegram.  To  this  day,  the  American  does  not 


really  understand  why  a  Frenchman  wouldn't  fly 
to  Paris  for  a  weekend— and  for  several  million 
dollars. 

Obviously,  there  are  problems  in  measuring 
Frenchmen  by  the  standards  of  American  indus- 
try. And  vice  versa.  As  one  of  my  French  friends 
bluntly  put  it,  "You  Americans  are  well-trained 
executives  of  well-run  corporations  in  the  U.  S. 
But  abroad  you  are  not  clever  enough,  not  flexible 
enough,  not  'debrouillard'*  enough  to  really  get 
along  in  France.  You  are  not  French."  Ever  since 
returning  to  the  United  States  last  winter  after 
five  years  in  Paris,  I  have  continued  to  brood  on 
what  he  really  meant  by  that  remark.  The  result 

*"Debrouillard"  is  perhaps  the  most  flattering  com- 
pliment one  can  pay  a  Frenchman.  It  means  talented, 
resourceful,  literally  smart  enough  not  only  to  pull 
strings  but  to  disentangle  them. 
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is  a  set  of  my  own  observations— actually  a  dozen 
laws— about  the  difference  between  an  American 
businessman  and  his  opposite  number  in  France. 


The  Gallic  versus  the  American  Mind 

The  first  two  laws  are  fundamental  and  have  to 
do  with  a  French  businessman's  method  of  think- 
ing and  his  prejudices. 

I.  Just  how  a  Frenchman  thinks  has  always 
puzzled  American  businessmen.  Illogical?  Devi- 
ous? No,  the  distinguishing  feature  goes  deeper 
than  that  and  gives  us  the  first  law:  Whereas  the 
American  tries  to  think  in  a  straight  line,  the 
Frenchman  insists  on  thinking  in  a  circle.  The 
American  mistrusts  complex  things  and  tends  to 
oversimplify.  The  Frenchman,  by  inclination  and 
education,  mistrusts  simple  things  and  tends  to 
overcomplicate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  no 
Frenchman,  by  American  standards,  can  ask  a 
simple  straightforward  question  when  speaking 
in  public.  By  French  standards,  no  American 
speaker  can  give  a  full  sophisticated  answer.  A 
Frenchman  tries  to  define  the  question;  the 
American  tries  to  answer  it.  All  this  might  be 
summed  up  in  a  hypothetical  translation  of  Ham- 
let's soliloquy. 

In  American  business  jargon,  the  soliloquy 
would  probably  come  out:  "To  be  or  not  to  be? 
Fine.  Let's  take  a  vote." 

A  Frenchman  would  say,  "Eire  ou  ne  pas  it  re. 
C'est  la  la  question.  Mais  la  question  est  mal 
posee"— which  freely  translated  means  you  cannot 
put  the  question  that  way. 

II.  Law  Number  Two  runs  like  this:  A  French 
businessman  mistrusts  the  very  things  in  which 
an  American  businessman  has  the  most  confi- 
dence. Examples?  The  Frenchman  is  innately 
suspicious  of  the  figures  on  a  balance  sheet,  of  the 
telephone,  of  his  subordinates,  of  what  his  wife 
is  doing  between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven 
o'clock,  of  the  law,  of  journalists  and  of  what  he 


reads  in  the  press,  of  investment  banks,  and, 
above  all  else,  of  what  an  American  tells  him  in 
confidence.  The  American,  au  contraire,  has  trust 
in  all  these  things.  He  knows,  for  example,  that 
his  wife's  late-afternoon  hours  are  as  closely 
supervised  by  the  children  as  his  company's  fig- 
ures are  by  the  auditors. 

The  Basic  Lams  of  Communication 

The  inevitable  lack  of  rapport  shows  up  clearly 
when  American  and  French  businessmen  try  to 
communicate— by  letter,  in  negotiations,  when  ex- 
changing balance  sheets. 

III.  An  American  executive  tends  to  forget 
what  he's  said  in  a  letter.  A  Frenchman  never 
forgets  what  he's  purposely  left  out.  This  par- 
ticular law  of  communication  explains  why  nego- 
tiations often  break  down  at  a  distance.  After  a 
meeting  in  Paris  the  American  will  write  a  letter 
so  factual  and  so  detailed  that,  in  his  own  mind  at 
least,  it  doesn't  even  require  an  answer.  The 
Frenchman  would  consider  any  letter  he  addressed 
to  a  company  in  the  U.  S.  as  the  beginning  of  a 
long  correspondence  in  which  he  would  gradu- 
ally elaborate  on  the  nuance  contained  in  the 
second  line  of  paragraph  three.  The  American 
will  say  about  the  French  letter,  "It's  very  polite 
but  what  the  heck  is  he  trying  to  say?"  The 
Frenchman  will  ponder  the  American  letter. 
"There  are  many  details,  mais  qu'est-ee  que  ca  vent 
dire?"  What's  he  trying  to  tell  me? 

IV.  Timing  is  the  key  problem.  An  American 
will  probably  lose  his  typical  enthusiasm  for  a 
project  before  a  Frenchman  gets  over  his  typical 
reservations.  The  business  lunch  in  Paris  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  American  executive  rushing 
through  on  a  two-day  stopover  in  France  wants  to 
talk  business  and  then  sit  down  to  a  quick  snack. 
His  potential  French  partner  wants  to  eat  his  way 
graciously  and  cautiously  to  a  few  business  re- 
marks with  the  coffee.  Sophisticated  American 
negotiators  (and  there  are  some)  know  that  no 
Frenchman  can  digest  a  new  business  proposition 
until  dessert  or,  as  the  French  phrase  puts  it, 
"entre  la  poire  et  le  fromage." 

V.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  specifics  of  a 
corporate  balance  sheet  could  ever  be  discussed 
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over  lunch  in  France.  Not  only  does  food  have  the 
priority  but  such  financial  information  is  too  con- 
fidential, as  indicated  in  the  following  law  of 
accounting:  A  French  company  prepares  its  bal- 
ance sheet  and  profit-and-loss  statement  not  to 
show  its  stockholders  how  much  money  it  has 
made,  but  to  show  the  tax  authorities  how  little. 
An  American  businessman  considers  his  tax  re- 
turn a  legal  obligation  to  pay.  But  a  Frenchman 
doesn't  pay,  he  negotiates,  his  taxes.  The  tax  re- 
turn is  merely  his  opening  offer. 

The  Economic  Perspectives 

VI.  We  come  now  to  economics  and  a  few  tan- 
gible products  in  the  Franco-American  business 
world.  Law  Number  Six  deals  with  economic  size 
and  values:  A  Frenchman's  thoughts  are  pack- 
aged in  smaller  and  more  specific  sizes  than  an 
American's.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  French  economy 
is  only  13  per  cent  the  size  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. As  a  consequence,  a  Frenchman  firmly  be- 
lieves that  a  small  company  is  more  efficient  than 
a  giant  corporation,  that  custom-built  products 
are  of  better  quality  than  mass  production,  that 
the  margin  of  profit  is  more  important  than  vol- 
ume of  sales  and  profits,  that  details  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  big  picture  in  corporate  planning. 
It  is  no  accident  that  "economy  size"  in  French— 
for  example,  as  seen  printed  on  a  box  of  soap 
flakes  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  transistor  radio 
—generally  means  a  small,  not  a  large,  package. 

VII.  Two  items  account  for  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  average  Frenchman's  budget:  food  and  vaca- 
tions. Two  items  account  for  almost  50  per  cent 
of  the  average  American's  budget:  housing  and 
the  automobile.  To  a  Frenchman,  economic  pros- 
perity is  a  series  of  nondurable  pleasures  of 
lasting  value.  To  an  American,  prosperity  is  a 
tangible  product  with  constant  model  changes. 


A  Frenchman  will  not  buy  and  does  not  really 
understand  American  refrigerators  (particu- 
larly the  un-refrigerated  compartment  for  ba- 
nanas) or  automatic  washing  machines  (with  one 
of  the  special  inside  racks  for  the  hand  laundry). 
An  American  does  not  understand  that  the 
Frenchman's  only  do-it-yourself  hobby  is  eating. 

VIII.  It  is  surprising  to  what  degree  of  suspi- 
cion and  superstition  a  Frenchman  will  go  to 
divorce  himself  as  a  person  from  strictly  mechani- 
cal objects.  I  remember  two  episodes  from  my  job 
in  Paris  which  illustrate  the  point.  The  first  con- 
cerns my  secretary,  a  charming  Frenchwoman 
who,  when  I  once  commented  she  had  been  some- 
what rude  to  a  client  on  the  telephone,  replied, 
"But,  monsieur,  I  was  not  mad  at  him.  I  was  mad 
at  the  telephone."  The  other  occasion  involved  a 
small  independent  French  printer  who,  bidding  on 
a  potential  order,  showed  us  some  very  poor  sam- 
ples of  offset  printing  done  by  his  firm.  When  we 
criticized  the  quality  of  the  printing,  he  looked 
hurt  and  complained,  "But,  messieurs,  that  is  not 
my  fault.  It's  the  machine  in  my  shop." 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  French  do  not  like 
to  tinker  with  machines  any  more  than  Americans 
like  to  give  orders  to  people,  an  analogy  which 
gives  rise  to  Law  Number  Eight:  A  Frenchman 
feels  as  ill  at  ease  with  anything  mechanical  as 
an  American  does  with  a  domestic  servant. 

Sex,  Immorality,  and  the  Corporation 

Dr.  C.  Northcote  Parkinson  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  companies  are  either  masculine  or  femi- 
nine. By  adding  a  French  accent  to  his  observation 
we  come  up  with  another  pair  of  laws  which  go  to 
the  heart  of  a  French  or  an  American  industri- 
alist's feeling  toward  his  company. 

IX.  An  American  businessman  treats  his  com- 
pany like  a  wife;  a  Frenchman  treats  each  of  his 
companies  like  a  mistress.  This  is  particularly 
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true  when  a  firm  decides  to  set  up  a  new  subsidiary 
with  a  foreign  partner.  The  American  wants  100 
per  cent  exclusivity  and  control  over  the  long  run. 
The  Frenchman  wants  100  per  cent  flexibility  and 
freedom  over  the  short  run.  The  American  pays 
too  much  attention  to  his  lawyers  because  he's 
afraid  of  divorce.  The  Frenchman  pays  too  little 
attention  to  lawyers  because  he's  afraid  of  mar- 
riage. This  wife-mistress  analogy  is  helpful  in 
explaining  one  of  the  problem  areas  for  an  Amer- 
ican executive  in  making  an  acquisition  in 
France.  The  normal  question  he  wants  to  ask  a 
French  businessman  would  be:  "Is  equity  in  your 
company  for  sale,  and  if  so,  how  much  do  you 
think  each  share  is  worth?"  In  most  cases  in  the 
United  States,  such  a  question  asked  intelligently 
is  a  compliment  because  it  seems  an  honest  and 
serious  marriage  proposal.  In  France,  the  ques- 
tion is  an  insult  because  it  strikes  a  Frenchman 
as  a  blunt,  very  American,  painfully  gauche  at- 
tempt to  seduce. 

X.  The  word  "immoral"  in  English  refers  to 
what  people  do;  in  French  it  can  apply  to  what 
companies  do.  An  American  is  shocked  at  the 
public  love  affair  of  a  well-known  businessman,  at 
the  fudging  of  tax  returns,  of  taking  back  under 
the  table  what  has  been  formally  promised  in 
an  agreement.  What  shocks  a  Frenchman?  A  com- 
pany that  reduces  its  employee's  qualifications  to 
punched  holes  on  an  IBM  card.  A  food  firm  that 
produces  frozen  chickens  whose  growth  has  been 
accelerated  by  hormone  injections.  A  manufac- 
turer in  France  who  closes  down  his  plant  and  lays 
off  workers  without  warning  to  all  concerned, 
especially  the  government.  In  some  cases,  what  is 
immoral  in  one  economy  and  country  is  con- 
sidered good  business  in  the  other. 

XI.  Although  it  is  also  good  business  to  be  polite, 
this  is  not  the  main  motive  behind  a  Frenchman's 
manners.  As  both  American  businessmen  and 
tourists  know,  France  is  not  always  the  most  hos- 
pitable country  in  Europe.  The  law  on  politeness, 
however,  is  somewhat  paradoxical :  When  a 
Frenchman  is  polite  he  is  very,  very  polite  and 
when  he  is  rude,  he  is  very,  very  French.  But 
a  Frenchman  is  rude  only  in  public  places- 
waiting  for  a  taxi,  in  a  restaurant,  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  car.  He  is  supremely  polite  in  private 
places— in  a  letter,  at  a  dinner,  when  he's  being 
introduced.  The  typical  Frenchman  can  make  a 
prearranged  telephone  call  to  a  good  acquaintance 
and  apologize  three  times  during  the  conversation 
for  calling.  The  same  Frenchman  could  dial  a 
wrong  number  at  three  in  the  morning  and  swear 
at  the  person  whom  he  woke  up.  The  two  extremes 
of  politeness  give  a  Frenchman  a  sense  of  social 


equilibrium,  and  he  is  sure  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  have  discriminating  than  democratic 
manners. 

Cai  eei-manship  a  la  frangaise 

There  are  three  sharp  contrasts  between  a 
business  career  in  France  and  the  U.  S.  (lj  The 
so-called  "polytechnicien"— one  of  France's  edu- 
cated elite,  the  dominating  class  in  French  in- 
dustry and  government— considers  his  university 
career  t-he  toughest  job  he  ever  had;  he'll  never 
work  that  hard  again.  The  American  looks  at  his 
college  days  as  the  best  time  he'll  ever  have;  he'd 
better  start  to  work.  (2)  The  ambitious  young 
Frenchman  will  go  to  work  for  his  government 
so  that  later  in  his  career  he  can,  to  use  the  French 
expression,  "parachute"  into  a  well-paying  job 
in  French  industry.  His  counterpart  in  the  U.  S. 
will  go  to  work  for  a  large  corporation  so  that 
later  in  his  career  he  can  afford  to  work  in  Wash- 
ington. An  appropriate  French  example  is 
Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing,  France's  talented  young 
Minister  of  Finance,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine  has  it  already  made  because  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  French  government.  The  American 
example  could  well  be  Robert  McNamara  who  at 
forty-five  did  his  parachuting  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  into  the  office 
of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Defense.  (3)  A  French- 
man's idea  of  real  success  in  industry  is  not  to 
have  a  brilliant  career  within  his  company  but 
to  make  a  fortune  outside  of  it. 

XII:  The  overall  law  on  a  career  in  industry 
might  be  put  this  way:  To  the  Frenchman  a  busi- 
ness career  is  usually  a  means  to  an  end.  To  an 
American  it  is  often  an  end  in  itself. 

Les  Conclusions 

There  you  have  them— a  dozen  laws,  a  banker's 
dozen,  on  the  basic  differences  between  a  French 
and  an  American  businessman.  Granted,  there 
are  going  to  be  difficulties,  a  clash  of  corporate 
cultures,  when  a  very  direct  American  "organi- 
zation man"  tries  to  do  business  in  a  country  as 
individualistic  as  France.  The  difficulties  in 
Franco-American  collaboration  are  not  insur- 
mountable, however,  as  illustrated  by  the  case 
mentioned  earlier  of  the  American  food  company's 
attempted  weekend  deal  in  France.  Actually  our 
American  president  was  "debrouiUard"  enough 
to  make  that  particular  acquisition  .  .  .  but  at  a 
later  date,  for  a  different  price,  and  with  a  differ- 
ent set  of  tactics.  From  time  to  time  nowadays— 
and  it  is  a  point  worth  stressing— this  American 
president  goes  off  with  his  new  French  partner  on 
a  long,  uninterrupted  skiing  weekend. 
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Washington's  Money  Birds 


a  guide  to  the  Lobbyist  Americanus 
and  his  predatory  pursuits 

by  Larry  L.  King 


In  all  the  139,581  listings  contained  in  the  Wash- 
ington Yellow  Pages,  the  word  "lobbyist"  appears 
not  once.  One  might  erroneously  conclude  that  the 
Lobbyist  Americanus,  like  the  Goldwater  mystique 
and  the  whooping  crane,  is  becoming  extinct.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  though  exactly  how  many  lobbyists 
are  at  work  in  Washington  is  a  mystery.  In  1962 
almost  1,200  individuals  and  organizations  filed 
reports  with  Congress  of  lobbying  activities;  on 
the  average,  however,  less  than  400  such  reports 
are  filed.  About  500  persons  or  groups  are  cur- 
rently registered  under  the  Lobbying  Act  of  1946. 
Although  the  vagaries  of  that  Act  make  an  accu- 
rate head  count  impossible,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  lists  some  4,000  national  organizations 
now  foraging  on  the  Potomac,  and  another  75,000 
local  associations  settled  in  grass-roots  nests, 
whence  periodic  delegations  descend  on  Wash- 
ington. 

Among  the  national  groups  which  have  not  filed 
spending  reports  in  most  years  are  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  the  American  Public  Power 
Association.  Some  of  the  nation's  largest  defense 


contractors,  while  maintaining  more  Washington 
suites  than  Alabama  has  outside  agitators,  neither 
register  as  lobbyists  nor  report  expend itures. 
Yet  no  one  has  whistled  for  a  cop  because  more 
than  likely  no  laws  are  being  broken. 

The  law  covering  lobbying  activity  is  more  flab 
than  muscle;  with  similar  legislation  on  the 
books  for  homicide,  Murder,  Inc.  would  be  listed 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  title,  "Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act,"  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not 
regulatory,  but  a  mere  disclosure-of-expenditures 
requirement.  No  government  agency  is  charged 
with  seeing  that  lobbyists  file  accurate  reports,  if 
at  all.  Reporting  is  willy-nilly.  Filed  reports,  if 
they  come  in,  gather  dust  along  with  affidavits 
from  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  Nobody  is  designated 
to  report  violations ;  nobody  does. 

No  lobby-control  legislation  of  any  kind  was  in- 
troduced until  1913.  Thirty-three  years  crawled  by 
before  our  statesmen  gave  us  a  Lobbying  Act. 
Not  even  Teapot  Dome  caused  any  serious  official 
twitches  toward  reform.  Committee  reports  ac- 
companying the  1946  Lobbying  Act  opened  escape 
hatches  big  enough  to  free  vast  multitudes  to  be- 
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have  as  they  wish.  "The  act,"  the  reports  read, 
"does  not  apply  to  organizations  whose  efforts  to 
influence  legislation  are  merely  incidental  to  the 
purpose  for  which  formed."  Congress  bought  the 
language.  It  was  this  convenient  verbiage  which 
later  prompted  Senator  John  Kennedy  to  judge 
the  1946  Act  "practically  worthless"  and  peppery 
Senator  William  Proxmire  to  dismiss  it  as  "a 
farce."  Though  bills  have  been  introduced  for 
nineteen  consecutive  years  to  make  the  law  more 
meaningful,  they  have  quietly  withered  on  the 
vine.  "Nobody,"  says  Congressman  Morris  Udall, 
Arizona  Democrat,  "is  lobbying  for  them." 

From  Golf  to  the  Glad  Hand 

It  must  be  emphasized  at  the  start  that  there  is 
no  "typical  lobbyist."  Evelyn  Dubrow  of  the 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  is  a  kindly  little  woman 
who  you  feel  is  on  the  verge  of  urging  you  to 
eat  your  chicken  soup;  free-lance  public-relations 
woman  Lucy  Cummings  is  a  statuesque  blonde  who 
might  cause  male  heads  to  turn  at  a  quarterly  con- 
ference of  Methodist  Bishops.  Former  Congress- 
man Charles  Brown  of  Missouri,  who  represents 
among  others  ASCAP  and  the  National  Education 
Association,  is  a  debonair  gentleman  you  never 
would  suspect  of  having  once  traveled  the  Ozarks 
as  agent  for  hillbilly  singer  Eddie  Arnold. 

Just  as  there  is  no  stereotyped  lobbyist,  neither 
is  there  a  wholly  uniform  approach  to  influencing 
Congress.  While  some  outfits  spend  small  fortunes 
showering  Congressmen  with  elaborate  slick- 
paper  color  brochures,  others  are  certain  these 
find  their  way  promptly  into  wastebaskets,  unseen 
by  legislators'  eyes.  Where  one  lobbyist  will  angle 
to  play  a  round  of  golf  with  a  Congressman  in  the 
same  week  his  special  cause  is  coming  to  the  floor 
for  vote,  another  might  consider  the  approach  too 
transparent.  Feminine  pulchritude  sometimes 
plays  a  part.  A  stunning  redhead  was  introduced 
to  the  lobby  game  by  a  firm  which  hired  her  to 
exhibit  earthmoving  machines  to  government  pur- 
chasing agents.  "I  didn't  know  a  bolt  from  a  bag- 
pipe," she  recalls,  "but  I  sold  the  product."  All 
lobbyists,  however,  do  share  one  abiding  principle : 
each  is  after  the  dollar. 

In  my  experience  as  newspaperman  and  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  two  Congressmen,  I  encoun- 
tered all  known  breeds  of  these  exotic  birds. 
Though  I  have  personally  met  no  one  representing 
the  Kaiser,  I  have  known  paid  agents  for  diaper 
makers,  Indian  tribes,  the  International  Lunar 
Society,  and  the  Pitkin  County  (Colorado)  Water 
Protection  Association.  The  Washington  veteran 


can  easily  identify  the  seven  most  operative  varie- 
ties: the  Lame  Duck  Emeritus,  the  Swamp  Spar- 
row, the  Prairie  Chicken,  the  White-bellied  Booby, 
the  Hawk  Owl,  the  Potomac  Night  Flier,  and  the 
Kingbird. 

(1)  The  Lame  Duck  Emeritus  flies  forth  each 
two  years  when  his  nest  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives or  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  been  destroyed  by 
public  hand.  Among  the  most  common  of  the  spe- 
cies, he  is  easily  flushed  in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol. 
He  ch.ifps  often  of  old  glories  and  traffics  in  past 
friendships.  He  is  identified  by  a  toothy  smile,  a. 
hand  perpetually  at  the  ready  for  shaking,  and 
another  held  in  reserve  for  instantaneous  back- 
slapping. 

Lobbying  goes  well  with  prior  service  in  Con- 
gress. Though  some  former  Members  are  hired  by 
well-heeled  concerns  at  five-figure  sums,  these 
constitute  the  cream  of  the  crop— old  birds  of 
abundant  Congressional  experience  or  with  more 
or  less  direct  lines  toward  high  station.  More 
prevalent  is  the  dime-store  variety  of  ex-Congress- 
man who  lost  out  after  serving  one  to  four  terms. 
Faced  with  returning  to  home  mud  bogs,  where  in 
accordance  with  prevailing  mores  he  might  be 
expected  to  take  a  PR  job  in  the  local  glue  works 
or  become  a  working  courtroom  lawyer,  he  hastily 
prints  cards  ascribing  unto  himself  talents  as  a 
"legislative  counselor"  or  "Washington  repre- 
sentative"—with  offices  in  his  briefcase,  hatband, 
or  rumpus  room  of  his  suburban  home.  If  the 
rejected  politico  had  foresight  enough  in  his  better 
days  to  look  with  special  favor  on  some  particular 
organization,  he  may  be  tossed  a  rewarding  bone 
ex  post  facto  in  the  form  of  a  yearly  retainer.'"' 

The  ordinary  Lame  Duck  Emeritus  trades  on 
his  personal  knowledge  of  Capitol  Hill.  He  buzzes 
about  the  desks  of  former  colleagues  who,  asking 
not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  feel  sympathy  for  their 
fallen  comrade.  This  breed  may  use  old  contacts 
to  secure  audience  with  an  Assistant  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Procurement 
of  Keg  Nails,  or  to  entice  former  colleagues  to 
whiskey-drinks  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  a 
visiting  client  who,  hopefully,  will  return  to  native 
pine  thickets  bedazzled  over  what  a  hail-fellow 
lugs  his  Washington  water. 

Largely,  however,  contacts  are  cultivated  for 

::  Frank  Ikard,  a  Texan  who  served  on  the  tax- 
law-writing  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  lured 
from  public  service  by  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute at  salary  and  benefits  exceeding-  $100,000  per  year. 
He  earns  it  by  influencing  former  colleagues  to  retain 
the  27  Vz  per  cent  depletion  allowance,  under  which 
oil  companies  write  off  that  percentage  in  losses  or  de- 
pletion before  paying  one  Indian-head  penny  in  taxes. 
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long-range  purposes  and  to  accumulate  incidental 
intelligence  which  the  knowing  man  may  convert 
to  cash  dollars.  Is  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
favorably  disposed  toward  granting  a  pipeline  to 
a  certain  gas  company?  Will  a  rumored  Congres- 
sional investigation  cause  the  public  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  savings-and-loan  companies?  Will  the 
Public  Works  Committee  recommend  a  special  tax 
on  diesel  fuels  in  a  new  highway  bill? 

The  lot  of  the  Lame  Duck  Emeritus  grows 
more  perilous  with  each  season.  Fledgling  Con- 
gressmen come  in  droves  each  two  years,  and  the 
migration  forces  out  old  friends  who  become  com- 
petitors for  the  lobbying  dollar.  By  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  the  longer  a  lobbyist  is  out  of 
Congress  the  less  influence  he  has  with  cur- 
rent statesmen.  A  former  Senator,  having  suc- 
cessfully wrestled  a  bill  through  the  House, 
quickly  dropped  word  to  his  Senate  contacts  not 
to  pass  the  bill  in  that  body  until  the  following 
year— a  strategy  enabling  him  to  renew  his  con- 
tract with  his  client. 

As  faces  in  Congress  change  and  old  favors  are 
lost  to  dust,  men  whose  names  once  invoked  claps 
of  Capitol  Hill  thunder  cool  their  heels  in  outer 
offices  of  junior  Senators.  "I  see  Senator  X  at  a 
party,"  a  Lame  Duck  Emeritus  complained  to  me, 
"and  he  invites  me  to  drop  by  his  office  for  a  chat 
like  we  used  to  have  when  I  served  with  him.  But, 
dammit,  I  can't  get  by  the  cordon  of  clerks!" 

Not  all  ex-Members  lose  their  influence.  One 
highly  regarded  lobbyist  is  former  Senator  Earl 
Clement  of  Kentucky,  whose  numerous  blue-ribbon 
clients  include  the  tobacco  industry.  A  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Clement  has  blood-kin  highly  placed  in  The  Great 
Society.  His  daughter,  Bess  Abell,  is  White  House 
Social  Secretary.  His  son-in-law,  Tyler  Abell,  is 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  and  also  the  step- 
son of  columnist  Drew  Pearson. 

Former  Congressmen  scramble  for  all  vacant 
lobbying  berths.  In  19G2,  when  I  tried  for  a  time 
to  become  a  money  bird  myself,  several  prospec- 
tive clients  put  it  bluntly:  "We  can  take  our  pick 
of  former  Members.  There's  little  demand  for  you 
ex-staffers."* 

"There  are  noted  exceptions.  John  Holton,  former 
A. A.  to  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn,  represents  the 
American  Bankers  Association ;  Lyle  Snader,  ex- 
Republican  Reading  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  American 
Railroad  Association;  Booth  Mooney,  one-time  aide 
to  Lyndon  Johnson,  is  Washington  representative  for 
Texas  millionnaire  and  right-wing  poobah,  H.  L. 
Hunt;  Lacey  Sharp  and  Craig  Raupe,  long-time 
House  A.A.s,  have  top  lobby-oriented  jobs  with  trie 
American  Hospital  Association  and  Eastern  Airlines 
respectively. 


Emissaries  from  Native  Bogs 

(2 )  The  Swamp  Sparrow  migrates  to  Washing- 
ton from  the  hinterlands  with  the  preparation  of 
each  new  federal  budget.  He  may  come  plumed 
in  the  feathers  of  his  local  Civic  Improvement 
Association,  Commissioners  Court,  or  Local  123  of 
United  Pool  Hall  Rack  Boys  of  America.  By  day  a 
sober  worker  for  mighty  causes  (a  dam  on  the 
creek.  National  Park  designation  for  hometown 
meteorite  craters,  a  new  screwworm  eradication 
plant),  he  is  transformed  with  the  setting  sun 
into  a  hybrid  creature,  part  hard-drinking  con- 
ventioneer, part  callow  freshman  at  the  Big  Game, 
and  part  Peeping  Tom-at-large.  Certain  to  cause 
his  Congressman  loss  of  sleep  ("Show  me  the 
bright  lights,  Charlie.  Back  home  they  roll  up  the 
sidewalks  at  sundown")  and  much  public  humilia- 
tion ("Waiter,  you  git  Ho-Say  Greco  over  here  for 
a  drink  and  I'll  drop  a  couple  bucks  on  ya"),  he 
will  upon  return  to  native  bogs  alert  everybody 
from  the  Taxpayers  Protective  Association  to  the 
Wednesday  Ladies  Against  Sin  about  the  rapid 
decay  of  morals  and  the  sound  dollar  in  Washing- 
ton City. 

Though  not  always  housebroken,  these  migra- 
tory Swamp  Sparroics  exert  influence  on  their 
public  men  which  cannot  be  negligibly  measured. 


Larry  L.  King,  who  wrote  "Washington's  Second 
Banana  Politicians"  for  the  January  issue  of 
"Harper's,"  was  Administrative  Assistant  to  two 
Congressmen  in  the  decade  he  u-orked  on  Capitol 
Hill.  He  is  now  free-lancing  in  Washington.  His 
political  novel,  "The  One-eyed  Man,"  will  be  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  this  fall. 
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The  Congressman  faced  with  this  invasion  may 
only  smile  while  hoping  that  his  visitors  will 
eventually  go  away.  The  discreet  statesmen  who 
understand  grass-roots  power  will  remain  patient 
even  when  the  lobbying  constituent  warns  of  gal- 
loping socialism,  welfare-statism,  and  logrolling, 
while  personally  indulging  in  all  three. 

This  homegrown  bird 
can  get  the  working  poli- 
tician into  trouble  in  nu- 
merous ways.  A*  few 
years  ago,  one  appeared 
to  testify  in  behalf  of  a 
local  project  seeking  gov- 
ernment funds.  It  was 
sponsored  by  my  own 
Congressman.  Although 
the  constituent's  pre- 
pared statement  was  ade- 
quate, a  cursory  ques- 
tioning touching  on  finer 
points  of  the  proposed 
legislation  revealed  him 
less  than  prepared  to 
undergo  a  sharp  grilling 
in  committee.  Having 
worked  on  the  project,  I 
felt  more  capable  of  fac- 
ing questions.  Thus,  in 
giving  the  witness  the 
usual  effusive  introduction  to  the  committee,  I 
told  the  Congressmen  he  had  "total  hearing  im- 
pairment" and  suggested  that  after  he  had  read 
his  prepared  statement,  all  questions  be  directed 
to  me.  The  chairman  nodded.  With  exaggerated  lip 
movements  and  a  booming  voice  probably  heard  in 
Formosa,  he  bid  my  constituent  welcome.  The 
statement  was  read,  my  friend  settled  back  cozily, 
and  I  began  to  parry  the  committee's  questions. 
While  I  thus  performed,  my  visiting  witness  fell 
into  a  gentle  slumber.  All  went  well  until  a  spec- 
tator ten  rows  behind  us  dropped  a  book  on  the 
floor.  The  dozing  constituent  jumped  awake,  over- 
turning a  pitcher  of  ice  water  and  four  glasses. 

(3)  The  Prairie  Chicken  is  the  breed  of  money 
bird  who  heads  Washington-based  associations 
which  draw  their  main  strength  from  huge  groups 
back  home.  Whether  representing  postal  worker, 
brain  surgeon,  or  hod  carrier,  he  hibernates 
through  most  Congressional  business.  But  any 
bill  of  direct  bearing  on  his  special  constituency 
sends  him  winging  out  with  great,  wounded  cries. 
He  is  a  shameless  flexer  of  muscle,  and  good  at 
basic  voter  arithmetic. 

Where  the  Lame  Duck  Emeritus  might  exhibit 
a  quick-draw  hand  at  grog  flasks,  the  Prairie 


The  Swamp  Sparrow 


Chicken  on  his  good  days  will  spring  in  one  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  cafeterias  for  one  gummy  grilled- 
cheese  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  tepid  coffee  handed 
down  through  a  long  line  of  malcontent  busboys. 
Hut  this  bird  pays  due  bills  in  other  ways.  Cham- 
pion his  causes  and  he  will  lay  on  heavy  political 
rewards. 

A  few  years  ago  William  Doherty,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, established  a  policy  of  writing  paeans  of 
praise  to  every  Congressman  who  voted  for  a  bill 
to  increase  the  pay  of  postal  workers.  He  then  re- 
produced the  letters  and  mailed  them  by  the 
thousands  to  postal  workers  in  friendly  Congress- 
men's districts.  Nobody  got  mad.  Almost  every 
hamlet  has  a  Post  Office,  and  with  it  postal  workers 
—who  may  be  the  best  organized  group  in  the 
nation.  They  send  delegations  to  Washington  to 
lobby  their  bills,  they  would  walk  barefoot  in  snow 
to  the  polls  on  election  day,  and  postal  wives,  not 
encumbered  as  are  their  husbands  by  Hatch  Act 
restrictions,  are  known  to  make  enthusiastic  cam- 
paign workers. 

Labor  unions  furnish  willing  bodies  to  mail 
posters,  stuff  envelopes,  and  do  the  thousand 
menial  tasks  required  in  campaigns.  Ken  Petersen 
of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers  says:  "We 
can't  match  management  in  money  or  in  opportu- 
nity for  social  contacts.  But  we  can  let  our  Con- 
gressmen know  we've  got  a  strong  work  force  to 
commit  in  campaigns."  Most  Congressmen  are 
smart  enough  to  know  that  any  force  capable  of 
being  committed  for  them  also  could  be  committed 
against  them. 

Some  Prairie  Chickens  offer  speech-writing 
services  to  friendly  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
Benefits  accrue  to  all  hands.  The  lobbyist  gets  his 
message  told  in  Congressional  chambers  and 
printed  in  The  Congressional  Record.  The  solon 
gets  credit  for  expertise,  perhaps  a  newspaper 
headline,  and  surely  a  document  handily  repro- 
duced for  purposes  of  propagandizing  voters  of  a 
particular  group. 

L.  Dan  Jones  of  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  often  sees  his  prose  in  Congressional 
documents,  though  the  words  are  credited  to  pub- 
lic men.  Dale  Miller,  the  President's  friend  and 
current  reigning  king  of  lobbyists,  has  prepared 
committee  testimony  for  countless  Congressmen 
dead  and  alive.  The  practice  is  common.  This  kind 
of  thing  carried  to  extremes  can  be  embarrassing: 
a  Border  State  Congressman  was  indicted  in  1962 
for  allegedly  having  accepted  $10,000  from  a 
finance  company  to  make  a  speech  on  the  House 
floor.  His  conviction  was  reversed  on  appeal,  but 
in  the  meantime  he  had  left  Congress  in  disgrace. 
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Response  from  the  Masses 

Sometimes  the  tactics  of  the  organizational  lob- 
byists backfire.  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Ohio  urging  him 
to  oppose  two  bills  concerning  the  railroads. 
Though  the  letters  mentioned  no  organizations 
and  the  messages  varied,  each  of  them  incorrectly 
listed  the  Senator's  middle  initial  as  A.  It  was  easy 
to  trace  the  pressure  campaign  to  a  lobbying 
group.  A  Minnesota  Senator  received  nine  hun- 
dred telegrams  in  two  days  for  a  bill  favored  by 
oil  companies,  and  found  on  investigation  that 
most  of  the  wires  were  sent  without  knowledge  of 
the  purported  senders— and  had  been  charged  to  a 
corporate  firm's  telephone  number.  In  1956  Massa- 
chusetts Senators  got  dozens  of  telegrams  oppos- 
ing a  social-security  bill,  the  wires  uniformly 
spelling  "amendment"  with  a  double  m.  Many  of 
the  alleged  authors  proved  to  have  no  idea  tele- 
grams had  been  sent  in  their  names. 

Though  Congressmen  often  insist  they  don't 
make  decisions  "by  weighing  pounds  of  letters," 
Republican  Representative  Harold  R.  Collier  of 
Illinois  disagrees.  "We  ask  other  members  what 
their  mail  is  like." 

The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  working 
through  its  thousands  of  local  chapters,  inundated 
Congress  with  almost  a  million  messages  favoring 
the  Landrum-Griflin  labor-reform  bill.  It  passed 
by  only  six  votes.  One  Southern  liberal  told  me, 
"I  didn't  want  to  vote  for  that  bill.  It  was  punitive. 
But  the  Chamber  sold  Jimmy  Hoffa  to  the  public 
as  the  bogeyman.  I  never  got  so  much  mail  in  my 
life."  Mail  stimulated  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 


ciation and  militant  rightist  groups  this  year 
stalled  efforts  to  pass  legislation  controlling  the 
questionable  sale  of  firearms. 

(4)  The  White-bellied  Booby  is  largely  indige- 
nous to  Southern  California,  Texas,  the  rickets- 
and-boll-weevil  South,  and  selected  thickets  of  the 
Midwest.  This  sharp-eyed  creature  espies  in  Con- 
gress's every  act  a  sinister  plot  to  destroy  the 
Republic,  crack  the  Liberty  Bell,  and  contaminate 
the  Amalgamated  Flag  Stitchers  of  America. 
Anyone  blind  to  these  dark  visions  is  suspected  of 
favoring  peace,  treason,  and  the  reading  of 
poetry. 

Most  militant  rightist  groups  are  not  on  regis- 
tered lobby  rolls.  (Many,  in  fact,  receive  special 
tax  benefits  as  "educational"  foundations— a  prac- 
tice being  looked  upon  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  with  an  increasingly  jaundiced  eye.)  But 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  group  they  torment 
Congressmen  with  excess  stomach  acidity. 

My  office  was  once  flooded  by  letters  protesting 
Operation  Water  Moccasin— described  as  a  hairy 
plot  by  which  thousands  of  foreign  troops  ("in- 
cluding Congolese  riflemen  in  loincloths")  would 
capture  the  whole  of  Georgia  under  the  United 
Nations  flag.  This  would  "preview  U.  S.  surrender 
to  an  internationalist  One  World  Government." 
The  story,  sounding  as  if  it  originated  with  some- 
body full  of  Mexican  boo  smoke,  came  to  promi- 
nence in  The  Independent  American— a  Louisiana- 
based  fright-sheet  published  by  a  former  New 
Orleans  public-relations  flak  so  far-out  he  once 
accused  Barry  Goldwater  of  being  "tinged  with 
socialism."  It  took  speeches  in  Congress,  state- 
ments from  the  Pentagon,  a  network  television 
documentary,  and  many  weeks  to  establish  the 
truth :  Operation  Water  Moccasin  was  a  routine 
field  exercise  observed  by  about  two  hundred  mili- 
tary officers  from  friendly  foreign  powers. 

In  1962,  rightists  sent  hundreds  of  telegrams 
to  Washington  urging  Congressmen  to  forgo  its 
normal  adjournment.  The  objective  was  to  pre- 
vent some  mysterious  "they"  from  handing  the 
government  over  to  Russia  once  the  legislators 
packed  off  for  home. 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  self-styled  Fuehrer 
of  the  American  Nazi  party,  often  hand-carries 
his  mimeographed  sheets  preaching  white  su- 
premacy and  anti-Semitism  through  Capitol  cor- 
ridors. Gerald  L.  K.  Smith's  Christian  Nationalist 
Crusade  is  represented  by  a  grandmotherly  little 
type  whose  outward  serenity  vanishes  when  she 
begins  to  reveal  communist  conspiracies  yet  un- 
known to  Mao  Tse-tung.  Though  persistent,  these 
birds  have  little  more  influence  on  Congress  these 
days  than  Billy  James  Hargis  has  on  Vatican  City. 
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Largely  thoir  artivity  is  confined  to  fund-raising 
dinners  where  the  faithful  exhort  against  wasting 
lax  money  shooting  brie-a-brar  at  the  moon; 
compiling  charts  registering  tho  percentage  of 
"Americanism"  of  individual  Congressmen;  or 
circulating  hooks  with  titles  like  My  Sou  the  Red 
Dupe  and  Yesterday  Hast  Berlin:  Tomorrow  Tra- 
nce!:, N(  w  Jersey.  The  White-bell ied  Roohy  does 
pill  in  numerous  appearances  to  alert  the  House 
I'n- American  Activities  Committee  or  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee  to  the  more  fash- 
ionable menaces  of  the  moment. 


The  Ones  Who  Matter  Most 

u  ntil  now  1  have  concentrated  on  the  more  com- 
mon of  the  species,  those  money  birds  noted  pri- 
marily, though  by  no  means  exclusively,  for  noise 
and  nuisance  value.  The  following  three  classifica- 
tions must  go  in  a  higher,  more  celestial  category. 
More  often  than  not  they  gravitate  directly  to  the 
true  sources  of  power,  conducting  themselves 
with  great  efficiency  anil  determination.  They  are 
calmer,  more  confident,  and  usually  smarter.  These 
are  the  birds  who  personally  get  things  done. 
(,,"0  The  Hairk  Oiel.  commonly  known  as  the 

If  rightists  do  nothing  else  they  provide  work  for 
defeated  Congressmen.  John  H.  Kousselot.  ex-member 
from  California,  is  an  organizer  for  the  John  Hitch 
Society;  E.  Franklin  Foreman,  a  one-termer  from 
West  Texas  who  once  branded  twenty-eight  of  his 
colleagues  "Pinkos."  is  a  paid  executive  for  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action. 


lawyer-lobbyist,  is  ;i  Washington  phenomenon.  A 
few  eminent  and  respected  ones  are  active  in  the 
actual  practice  of  law,  but  others  come  before  the 
bar  principally  in  the  Metropolitan  Club  or  the 
Mayllower  cocktail  lo'mge.  Almost  all  of  these 
birds  are  extremely  allluent  and  gregarious. 

Old  New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  heads  who  have 
performed  well  for  their  country  are  prominent 
among  the  Haiek  Oicls.  Oscar  Chapman,  President 
Truman's  Secretary  of  Interior,  represents  clients 
ranging  from  the  American  Taxicab  Association 
to  Mexican  sugar  interests  to  a  firm  in  Zaandam, 
Holland.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  Truman's  one-time 
White  House  aide,  heads  a  law  firm  representing 
insurance,  finance,  and  transportation  interests— 
as  well  as  a  gift  shop  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  sugar 
firms  in  India,  and  the  Hilton  Hotel  Corporation. 
Clinton  M.  Hester  (once  top  man  in  the  CAA 
under  President  Roosevelt),  of  the  law  firm  of 
Hester.  Owen  &  Crowder  (representing  National 
Wool  Growers,  U.  S.  Brewers  Association  among 
others)  for  years  turned  his  palatial  southern- 
style  mansion  in  the  Virginia  mountains  over  to 
Congressional  aides  for  an  annual  weekend  caper 
there.  The  working  cogs  of  the  Hill  danced  around 
the  clock  to  alternating  jazz  and  hillbilly  bands; 
tables  were  laden  with  the  finest  cured  ham. 
smoked  oysters,  shrimp,  and  fried  chicken— with 
uniformed  cooks  standing  by  to  work  artistry  on 
steaks  prepared  to  individual  tastes.  Liquor  was 
available  in  abundance.  For  health  fanatics  there 
were  golfing  and  horseback  riding.  Columnist 
Drew  Pearson  wrote  of  it  as  a  boondoggle,  after 
which  alarmed  Congressmen  required  of  their 
aides  more  plebeian  tastes. 

The  largest  lawyer-lobbyist  in  town  these  days 
is  Abe  Fortas,  a  bearish  sort  of  man  who  once 
prowled  among  New  Deal  agencies  in  varied  jobs 
and  who  is  now  Lyndon  Johnson's  most  trusted 
adviser  outside  official  circles.  Fortas.  who  rep- 
resents the  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  Lever 
Brothers,  National  Retail  Merchants,  and  Cali- 
fornia Finance,  is  a  man  the  President  turns  to 
in  crisis.  It  was  Fortas  whom  Johnson  summoned 
to  the  White  House  during  the  1!H!1  campaign 
when  a  key  aide  was  arrested  on  a  morals  charge: 
he  is  a  frequent  caller  at  the  White  House  by  back- 
door routes  when  the  President  feels  need  of 
companionship  or  a  sounding  board.  Another  suc- 
cessful lawyer-lobbyist,  former  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Scott  W.  Lucas  of  Illinois,  says.  "The 
Senate  is  a  club  and  you're  a  member  until  you 
die-even  if  you  get  defeated  for  reelection.  I  can 
see  anybody  in  the  Senate  almost  anytime." 

( t>  i  The  elite  among  Washington's  money  birds 
is  the  Potomac  Night  Flier.  A  most  urbane  fowl, 
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he  is  extremely  adaptable  to  the  mores  of  the 
moment.  He  owns  a  set  of  golf  clubs  gathering 
dust  since  late  1960,  a  deflated  pigskin  unkicked 
since  November  1963,  and  right  now  he  is  big  for 
square-dancing,  barbecue,  and  ten-gallon  hats.  He 
is  found  at  every  social  event  worthy  of  reporting 
by  Betty  Beale  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
is  active  in  at  least  one  of  the  fifty  state  societies 
in  Washington,  holds  an  associate  membership  in 
the  National  Press  Club,  and  habitually  chooses  a 
mate  who  social-climbs  the  way  Justice  Douglas 
goes  at  mountains. 

The  most  "in"  lobbyist  in  Washington  these 
days  is  a  highly  social  specimen.  Tall,  white- 
maned,  mild-mannered  Dale  Miller  is  a  genuine 
son-of-a-lobbyist  whose  father  got  Lyndon  John- 
son his  first  Washington  job  as  secretary  to  a 
Congressman.  He  has  been  the  President's  friend 
for  thirty  years.  Miller  has  had  it  all :  a  bridge  for 
which  he  secured  $600,000  in  federal  funds  has 
been  named  after  him;  his  daughter  works  on  the 
White  House  staff ;  his  wife  Scooter  has  replaced 
Perle  Mesta  as  Washington's  most  adept  hostess; 
the  President  tabbed  him  to  be  his  Inaugural 
chairman ;  and  the  Johnson  daughters  call  him 
"Uncle  Dale."  When  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  for  the  Inauguration  last 
January,  scuttling  along  only  six  paces  behind 
came  Dale  and  Scooter  Miller.  Appropriately,  a 
military  band  struck  up  "Happy  Days  Are  Hei-e 
Again."  In  perhaps  the  most  impressive  perform- 
ance of  a  historic  day,  the  Millers  managed  not  to 
smile. 

Lobbyist  Miller  does  not  hold  with  the  theory 
that  friendships  of  persons  highly  placed  are  a  big 
factor  in  successful  operations  on  the  Potomac.  "I 
think,"  he  says,  "a  person  acquires  influence  in 
Washington  through  integrity  and  effort— not 
through  contacts."  Mr.  Miller  does  not  say,  how- 
ever, whether  he  believes  in  a  flat  earth  and  were- 
wolves. 

Billie  Sol  the  Kingbird 

(7)  It  is  the  Kingbird  who  most  frequently 
runs  afoul  of  the  law  in  Washington  circles. 
Billie  Sol  Estes  is  the  classic  example  of  the  get- 
rich-quick  tycoon  who,  in  over  his  head,  misrepre- 
sents himself  to  public  men  until  he  drags  them 
down  with  him. 

I  bear  the  personal  scars  of  Billie  Sol.  I  first 
met  him  on  the  streets  of  Pecos,  Texas,  in  1954, 
shortly  after  he  began  to  take  on  affluent  airs. 
Typically,  I  was  campaigning  with  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  who  was  elected-and  without  Estes' 


support.  In  intervening  years  Estes  did  not  sup- 
port the  Congressman ;  one  year  he  offered  cam- 
paign funds  to  a  county  judge  in  the  hope  the 
judge  would  run  against  the  Congressman.  Sud- 
denly, in  1960,  Billie  Sol  began  to  court  us. 

He  first  hired  a  lawyer  who  had  been  our 
county  manager  for  many  years.  Soon  the  lawyer 
was  asking  his  Congress- 


man to  help  untie  knotty 
problems  client  Estes  had 
with  the  government  on 
cotton-acreage-allotment 
transfers  and  importa- 
tion of  bracero  workers 
from  Mexico.  The  Con- 
gressman was  urged  to 
ask  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  help  the  Church 
of  Christ  (in  which  Estes 
was  front-pew  financial 
angel )  gain  permission 
for  its  missionaries  to 
enter  Tanganyika. 

The  Congressman  ac- 
ceded to  each  request— 
and  why  not?  He  per- 
formed similar  chores 
daily  for  boatloads  of 
constituents  who  thought 


nothing  of  asking  their        The  Hank  Owl 
public  men  to  run  errands 

they  wouldn't  require  of  a  bellhop.  Additionally. 
Estes  came  with  impressive  credentials.  The  na- 
tional Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  named 
him  one  of  the  nation's  Ten  Outstanding  Young 
Men;  he  rivaled  the  Ford  Foundation  in  gifts  to 
good  works;  he  had  been  eulogized  down  to  the 
bone  by  magazines  and  newspapers  for  his  astute 
business  practices.  He  piously  forbade  mixed  bath- 
ing in  the  pool  at  his  palatial  home,  refused  all 
nicotine  and  liquor,  and  never  used  strong  lan- 
guage. As  one  who  was  among  Estes'  guests  at  a 
couple  of  Washington  dinners,  I  can  attest  they 
were  quite  dry.  I  am  sure  they  had  more  fun  at 
the  Last  Supper. 

In  time.  Estes  made  a  $1,500  contribution  to  my 
Congressman's  campaign  kitty.  In  politics,  where 
one  looks  to  friends  for  help,  this  was  common. 
Uncommon,  of  course,  was  Estes  himself.  Shortly 
after  the  contribution  he  was  revealed  to  have 
bilked  many  large  companies  and  individuals  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  to  have  submitted  false 
credit  reports.  Testimony  at  the  several  Estes 
trials  disclosed  that  he  threatened  bankers,  gov- 
ernment employees,  and  business  leaders  through 
misuse  of  the  names  of  highly  placed  politicians. 
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Not  everyone  was  Estes'  innocent  victim.  Some 
government  employees,  a  passel  of  businessmen, 
and  a  Midwestern  Congressman  accepted  lavish 
gifts  and  money  from  Estes  in  questionable 
transactions. 

Not  by  Bread  Alone 

'  1.  hough  the  Congress  may  not  have  a  monopoly 
on  high  principle,  only  eighteen  of  its  number 
have  been  formally  accused  of  corrupt  practices 
since  1900— and  of  these,  only  seven  were  charged 
with  improprieties  touching  lobby  activities.  The 
truth  is  that  most  national  legislators,  harboring 
visions  of  themselves  as  potential  Presidents,  find 
votes  more  attractive  than  monetary  gain  tied  to 
political  risk.  Though  239  of  the  434  Representa- 
tives and  08  of  100  Senators  are  lawyers,  the 
majority  pointedly  shun  fees  or  retainers  for 
cloudy  "legal  work"  which  might  make  them  be- 
holden to  special-interest  clients. 

But  Congressmen  do  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
Neither  do  most  of  them  manage  to  live  on  official 
emoluments.  True,  they  draw  a  $.'50,000  annual 
salary  and  cash  allowances  for  stationery,  home- 
district  office  expenses,  and  official  travel.  They 
are  accorded  tax-paid  staff  employees,  Washing- 
ton office  suites  and  attendant  equipment,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  allowances,  messenger  serv- 
ice, charwomen,  swimming  pools,  parking  spaces 
—even  transportation  from  their  offices  to  the 
Capitol  Building  on  private  subways.  They  also 
get  subsidized  haircuts,  radio-television  studios 
with  professional  technicians,  meals  in  Capitol 
'estaurants,  medical  care— even  boxlike  olive-drab 
footlockers  provided  free,  one  for  each  new  ses- 
sion. This  means  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona 
has  105  footlockers,  some  dating  back  to  Woodrow 
Wilson's  Administration. 

Even  so,  unless  a  Washingtonian  is  a  Kennedy 
or  Rockefeller,  one  has  a  hard  time  keeping  up 
with  the  Mestas  and  Cafritzes.  Congressmen  must 
maintain  houses  in  the  District  as  well  as  back 
in  the  mudflats,  entertain  on  a  sizable  scale,  invest 
in  wardrobes  complete  through  fish-and-soup  bibs, 
and  contribute  to  every  charity  bold  enough  to  beg 
alms.  Those  who  live  west  of  the  Mississippi  often 
spend  up  to  $3,000  in  personal  funds  for  flying 
trips  home  on  weekends  in  order  to  keep  political 
fences  mended.  Rare  is  the  Member  who  does  not 
refurbish  his  public  image  through  shows  of 
benevolence:  a  scholarship  to  the  local  Tonsorial 
Academy  (awarded  In  Memory  of  Mother  or  in 
the  name  of  a  historical  figure  long  safe  in  Heaven 
from  partisan  jeers),  a  trip  to  Washington  for 


orphaned  paraplegics,  Thanksgiving  turkey  for 
folks  at  the  Poor  Farm,  or  flags  certified  as 
having  "flown  over  the  U.  S.  Capitol  Building"  to 
any  institution  owning  a  pole.'"' 

The  big  money,  of  course,  goes  into  campaign- 
ing. Neither  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  New  York 
Tinws,  nor  the  Prophet  Isaiah  knows  what  it 
really  costs  to  run  for  Congress.  Our  legislators 
have  placed  such  miserly  political-spending  limi- 
tations on  themselves  they  must  form  phantom 
committees  and  letterhead  organizations,  and  even 
file  official  reports  swearing  lies  in  order  to  stay 
within  the  law  they  made.  A  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia or  New  York  running  scared  might  easily 
spend  a  cool  million  in  a  campaign;  some  rural 
Pharaoh  so  long  in  Congress  his  constituents 
think  he  rules  by  right  of  blood  might  spend  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  With  rare  exceptions,  how- 
ever, one  cannot  hope  to  win  a  Congressional  race 
for  less  outlay  than  the  job's  annual  $30,000 
salary. 

Lobbyists  apply  the  balm  to  this  financial  sting. 
It  is  not  given  unto  earthlings  to  know  how  much 
money  changes  hands,  nor  what  the  private  under- 
standings are,  for  this  is  largely  a  cash  trade 
without  checks,  stamps,  or  money  orders.  Lobby 
money  often  buys  tickets  to  fund-raising  dinners 
where  guests  have  anted  up  $10  to  $1,000  per 
plate  for  eighty  cents'  worth  of  vintage  roast  beef, 
where  they  keep  one  ear  closed  against  the  hon- 
oree's  two-hour  declaration  of  personal  modesty 
and  the  other  hopefully  cocked  for  the  opening 
strains  of  the  recessional.  No  Congressman's 
bank  account  in  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  office  in 
the  Capitol  may  be  viewed  by  anyone  unless  ap- 
proved by  majority  consent  of  the  Congress. 
Lobbyists  prefer  their  gifts  to  be  known  only  to 
the  benefactors,  and  the  law  encourages  false 
reporting.  These  factors  make  it  impossible  even 
for  the  best  gumshoe  to  know  much  of  political 
finance.'-'"' 

When  a  Billie  Sol  Estes,  Bernard  Goldfine,  or 
Bobby  Baker  comes  along  there  is  panic  in  the 
lobbying  community.  In  195G,  when  the  late 
Senator  Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota  dropped 
the  bombshell  that  he  had  been  offered  $2,500  to 

'  Capitol  Hill  policemen  fly  many  of  these  flags  daily 
on  poles  erected  for  the  sole  purpose.  It  takes  thirty 
seconds  to  run  up  each  flag,  and  ten  days  to  get  a  letter 
and  embossed  certificate  attesting  the  act.  Congress- 
men pay  S.;..r)()  or  Si!  for  the  package,  depending  on  flag 
size.  Even  the  Speaker  can't  get  certification  unless 
the  flag  has  actually  flown. 

Insiders  do  know  that  many  Congressmen  main- 
tain political  "slush  funds"  similar  to  the  $18,000  fund 
which  caused  the  great  outcry  against  Richard  Nixon 
in  1952. 
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vote  for  the  Harris-Fulbright  bill  to  relieve  natu- 
ral gas  of  federal  regulations,  after  which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  vetoed  the  bill  because  "of 
arrogant  lobbying  tactics,"  the  anguish  of  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood  was  genuine. 

Many  lobbyists  feel  they  provide  helpful  infor- 
mation to  Congressmen  so  harried  by  constitu- 
ents' demands  they  cannot  possibly  know  the 
details  of  more  than  a  few  of  the  twenty  thousand 
bills  introduced  each  year.  Honest  Congressmen 
admit  they  often  vote  "in  the  blind"  because  of 
skimpy  information.  Senator  Gale  McGee  of 
Wyoming  is  so  concerned  he  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  give  members  sabbatical  leaves  provided  they 
stay  out  of  their  home  districts  and  spend  the 
time  in  reflection  on  the  issues  of  our  time.  Texas 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  would  provide  more 
staff  help. 

"Too  frequently,"  Patman  says,  "we  take  the 
presentation  of  lobbyists  as  facts  when  such  infor- 
mation is  really  a  lopsided  plea  from  selfish  inter- 
ests. Consequently,  we  get  some  legislation  that 
never  should  be  passed— and  never  would  be  passed 
if  | we  |  had  screening  specialists." 

When  Stakes  Are  High 

Though  quick  to  claim  they  perform  valid  serv- 
ices for  Congressmen  and  "the  people,"  lobbyists 
are  slow  to  submit  supporting  evidence.  The  con- 
tention holds  no  more  water  than  the  ancient  cry 
of  corporations  that  to  tax  them  "is  to  tax  all  of 
us."  Even  those  lobbyists  appealing  to  what  I 
consider  my  humanitarian  predilections  (higher 
wages  for  the  working  stiff,  benefits  for  the  physi- 
cally or  mentally  handicapped,  the  dreamy  causes 
of  bearded  "peacemongers"  )  often  turned  to  shrill 
war-hawks  when  glaring  across  my  desk  demand- 
ing special  booty. 

Perhaps  this  is  to  be  expected.  As  the  court- 
room lawyer  is  more  concerned  with  a  favorable 
verdict  than  with  the  vagaries  of  some  obscure 
justice,  so  the  lobbyist  is  more  concerned  with 
making  his  point  than  with  giving  all  hands  a 
fair  roll  of  the  bones.  Like  the  professional  foot- 
ball player,  he  is  paid  to  win  in  a  league  where 
moral  victories  are  not  tallied  in  the  final  stand- 
ings. The  game  is  hard-fought,  and  rare  is  the 
money  bird  who  does  not  stray  from  the  rule 
book's  teachings  when  victory  is  near. 

When  the  Landrum-Griffin  measure  was  before 
Congress,  representatives  of  management  and 
labor  actually  had  fist  fights  in  Congressional 
waiting  rooms,  Capitol  corridors,  and  cocktail 
lounges.  At  the  time  that  taxes  were  being  in- 


creased to  finance  the  National  Highway  Bill, 
railroad  and  trucking  representatives,  besides  in- 
voking God's  preference,  engaged  in  shoving 
matches,  shouted  abuse,  and  carried  spurious 
tales  on  the  enemy. 

Unusual  pressures  are  applied  against  Con- 
gressmen when  the  stakes  are  high.  When  Repre- 
sentative Olin  E.  Teague, 
chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, refused  to  go 
along  with  a  $100-per- 
month  pension  to  every 
veteran  of  World  War  1 
—regardless  of  length  or 
condition  of  service,  fi- 
nancial need,  or  physical 
condition— many  veterans 
condemned  him  as  a  cow- 
ard, traitor,  and  enemy 
of  the  nation's  defenders, 
although  Teague  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  nation's 
most-wounded  and  most- 
decorated  war  heroes. 
Representative  Patman, 
opposing  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  nation's  bank- 
ing institutions,  was  so 

defamed  by  many  financial  executives  one  might 
have  thought  he  had  advocated  going  back  to  ani- 
mal pelts  as  legal  tender.  Congressmen  who  have 
voted  for  public  housing  are  reviled  by  prosperous 
home  builders.  Others  who  voted  for  bills  opposed 
by  the  AMA  have  been  booed  on  public  platforms 
by  physicians  otherwise  well-versed  in  the  social 
graces. 

Our  public  men,  coming  to  their  jobs  through 
public  favor,  are  obsessed  with  the  fear  that  with- 
drawal of  the  mandate  will  grind  their  large  ambi- 
tions to  dust.  Few  relish  the  idea  of  being  opposed 
by  lobby  groups  capable  of  turning  against  them 
hoards  of  dollars  and  voting  members.  The  temp- 
tation to  go  along  to  get  along  is  great.  Splitting 
two  key  votes,  one  in  favor  of  management  and 
one  in  favor  of  labor,  merely  leaves  both  groups 
angry  at  different  times.  Thus  the  inclination  is 
to  cast  both  pearls  before  the  same  swine— a 
strategy  which,  if  followed  to  its  logical  extension 
over  the  years,  robs  the  Congressman  of  his 
ability  to  reach  independent  conclusions  on  many 
public  issues.  The  man  not  constantly  on  guard 
against  the  trend  soon  winds  up  the  captive  of 
numerous  pressure  groups.  This  may  make  his 
reelection  less  painful,  but  it  also  makes  his  value 
as  a  public  man  more  suspect. 


Tfie  Potomac 
Nig  fit  Flier 
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A  Congressman  or  Senator  overly  committed  to 
special-interest  groups  soon  finds  himself  regu- 
larly supping  at  their  private  tables  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  He  may  at  first  reluctantly 
accept— and  then  come  to  consider  his  due- 
transportation  to  distant  points,  vacations  at 
some  plush  resort,  tickets  to  sell-out  Broadway 
shows,  liquor,  vicuna  rugs,  mink  coats,  deep 
freezes,  inside  tips  on  the  stock  market  and,  ulti- 
mately, under-the-table  greenbacks. 

Such  favors  may  be  rationalized  away  by  reci- 
pients as  tokens  of  admiration  laid  on  by  true 
friends.  But  any  Congressman  who  has  been  de- 
feated can  attest  that  many  Washington  friend- 
ships are  transitory  in  nature.  The  deposed 
monarch  who  was  fawned  over  by  lobby  society 
when  riding  high  may,  following  a  downward 
plunge  of  personal  fortunes,  find  himself  very 
lonely  indeed.  Less  than  a  week  after  a  former 
Congressman  of  whom  I  was  fond  ran  afoul  of 
the  electorate,  I  wrote  letters  to  twenty-two  men 
for  whom  he  had  done  substantial  favors  over  the 
years.  The  object  was  to  raise  $7,000  to  cover  the 
deficit  from  the  ( 'ongressman's  losing  campaign. 
The  take  was  a  single  one-hundred-dollar  check 
and  no  sympathy  notes. 

While  lobbyists  have  improved  their  "image"  to 
some  extent  over  the  years,  the  taint  that  remains 
on  their  craft  is  quite  often  justified.  Lobbyists 
posing  as  newsmen— a  ploy  allowing  them  to  ask 


The  Kingbird 


pointed  questions  about  their  special  interests- 
have  been  tossed  out  of  press  conferences  held  by 
Cabinet  members  in  recent  years.  They  have 
flocked  into  House  and  Senate  visitors'  galleries 
in  such  numbers  that  Members  unwilling  to  be 
recorded  "yea"  or  "nay"  before  such  watchful 
eyes  have  pulled  all  the  parliamentary  strings  to 
avoid  roll-call  votes,  thereby  depriving  the  public 
of  knowing  how  its  elected  men  stood  on  vital 
issues  disposed  of  by  voice  or  teller  vote.  Congres- 
sional investigations  have  revealed  that  lobbyists 
often  have  misrepresented  their  influence  and 
contacts  with  top  government  officials  when  writ- 
ing confidential  reports  to  their  clients.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  without  lobbyists  persuading  Con- 
gressmen to  write  or  telephone  federal  agencies 
with  which  they  have  some  problem.  As  Dr. 
George  B.  Galloway  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
says, 

"A  telephone  call  from  a  Senator  or  Congress- 
man can  paralyze  the  will  of  a  government  execu- 
tive and  alter  the  course  of  national  policy." 

Dealing  in  False  Skills 

friend  of  mine  who  is  a  lobbyist  recently 
told  me,  over  three-to-one  martinis,  of  his  hard 
lot.  "I  guess  we  deal  in  false  skills,"  he  said.  "We 
spend  half  our  time  conning  our  clients  in  an  at- 
tempt to  justify  our  fees,  and  the  other  half  trying 
to  convince  Congressmen  to  act  against  what  some 
people  call  the  public  interest.  I  wrote  the  other 

day  to  the  B  Corporation  on  a  little  matter 

I'm  working  on  for  them,  and  I  worked  in  some- 
thing about  having  'talked  to  Speaker  McCormack 
yesterday.'  Well,  I  talked  to  him,  all  right.  I  met 
him  in  the  Capitol  corridor  and  I  said,  'How  are 
you,  Mister  Speaker?'  And  he  glanced  up  from 
some  papers  he'd  been  shuffling  and  said,  'Very 
well,  thank  you.'  "  Then,  as  if  to  convince  himself, 
my  friend  said,  "It  won't  rank  with  Plato's  Dia- 
logues, but  I  did  talk  to  him." 

I  asked  him  why  he  dealt  in  mock  shows.  He 
was  intelligent,  had  himself  worked  for  a  Con- 
gressman, and  was  once  a  newspaper  man.  He 
spoke  of  mortgages  on  one  home,  three  cars,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  his  investment  in  time,  chil- 
dren to  raise  and  educate. 

"Would  you  want  your  son  to  be  a  lobbyist?" 
I  said. 

He  gazed  Into  his  glass.  "Oh,  I  wouldn't  ob- 
ject if  he  really  wanted  to."  Then  he  gave  me  a 
sour  grin.  "But  my  daughter"— he  said— "I  sure 
wouldn't  want  my  daughter  to  marry  one." 

We  drank  to  that.  On  the  B  Corporation. 

Harper's  Magazine,  August  1965 


Lost  Fortnight 

"The  Blue  Dahlia"  and  How  It  Grew  Out  of 
Raymond  Chandler's  Alcoholic  Dash  for  a  Deadline 

by  John  Houseman 


Just  don't  get  tiio  complicated, 
Eddie.  When  a  gay  gets  complicated 
he's  unhappy.  And  when  he's  unhappy — 
his  lack  runs  oat.  .  .  . 

— Raymond  Chandler,  The  Blue  Dahlia 

R  aymond  Chandler  was  fifty-seven  when  he 
risked  his  life  for  me.  By  then  most  of  his  books 
had  been  written — some  of  them  twice:  first, 
long  ago,  for  a  pittance  from  the  pulps;  then, 
again,  when  they  were  combined  and  expanded 
("cannibalized"  as  he  called  it)  for  publication 
as  hardbacks  and,  later,  as  paperbacks.  His 
creative  days  were  almost  over,  but  his  great 
success  was  just  beginning;  royalties  were 
coming  in  now,  followed  by  movie  sales.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years- — since  he  ceased  to 
work  as  an  executive  for  a  Los  Angeles  oil 
company — Chandler  and  his  wife  were  able  to 
enjoy  such  modest  Southern  Californian  comforts 
as  they  desired. 

Ray  appeared  at  the  Paramount  studio  in 
Hollywood  soon  after  I  got  there;  he  came  at 
the  invitation  of  Joe  Sistrom  to  work  with  Billy 
Wilder  on  dialogue  and  to  supply  the  Los  Angeles 
atmosphere  for  a  movie  called  Double  Indemnity, 
which  (as  played  by  Edward  G.  Robinson,  Bar- 
bara Stanwyck,  and  Fred  MacMurray)  made  a 
lot  of  money  and  received  an  Academy  nomina- 
tion. By  then  two  of  his  books  had  already  been 
made  into  films  (Farewell,  My  Lovely  and  The 


Big  Sleep)  but  Ray  had  not  been  invited  to  work 
on  the  screenplays.  He  grumbled  about  that — 
as  he  did  about  a  number  of  things  that  happened 
to  him  in  Hollywood.  Sometimes  he  did  more 
than  grumble. 

I  hardly  knew  Ray  when  he  issued  his  first 
ultimatum  to  the  studio.  Typed  on  a  long  sheet 
of  yellow  paper,  it  listed  the  numerous  indignities 
which  he  claimed  he  was  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  his  collaborator  and  demanded  their  instant 
redress.  I  remember  two  of  his  grievances:  Item 
— Mr.  Wilder  was  at  no  time  to  swish  under  Mr. 
Chandler's  nose  or  to  point  in  his  direction  the 
thin,  leather-handled  malacca  cane  which  Mr. 
Wilder  was  in  the  habit  of  waving  around  while 
they  worked.  Item — Mr.  Wilder  was  not  to  give 
Mr.  Chandler  orders  of  an  arbitrary  or  personal 
nature,  such  as  "Ray,  will  you  open  that  win- 
dow?" or  "Ray,  will  you  shut  that  door,  please?" 

Our  Gentle  Bond 

.Apparently  his  demands  were  met,  for  he 
stayed  on  to  finish  the  script.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  our  friendship  began,  based  on  the 
surprising  premise  that  he  and  I  alone,  of  all 
those  currently  employed  at  Paramount,  were 
British  Public  School  Men — and,  consequently, 
Gentlemen.  It  lasted  till  his  death  in  1959. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  remember  that  Chand- 
ler, whose  literary  territory  was  bounded  by 
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Malibu  on  the  west,  Long  Beach  on  the  south, 
and  San  Bernardino  on  the  east,  and  whose 
writing  gave  the  world  some  of  its  most  ruthless 
documentation  on  the  seamier  aspects  of  South- 
ern California  society  in  the  'twenties  and  'thir- 
ties of  this  century,  had  spent  most  of  his 
adolescence  in  England  and  had  been  educated 
in  the  classics  at  Dulwich.  When  he  appeared  in 
my  office  at  lunchtime,  seeking  relief  from  the 
pressures  of  the  glib  and  forceful  men  with  whom 
he  was  working,  I  think  he  was  hoping  to  re- 
capture with  me,  for  a  few  moments,  the  sounds 
and  memories  of  his  childhood. 

It  was  one  of  the  basic  inhibitions  of  that 
Public  School  system  that  you  did  not  ask  ques- 
tions about  your  companion's  past;  consequently, 
I  never  got  to  know  much  about  Chandler's  life. 
There  was  a  story  around  the  studio  that  he  had 
earned  his  living  for  a  time  stringing  tennis 
rackets;  there  was  also  a  rumor  that  he  had,  for 
many  years,  been  an  alcoholic.  This  was  easy  to 
believe,  for  the  first  impression  Ray  gave  was 
one  of  extreme  frailty;  it  w;ts  not  till  later  that 
you  discovered  the  peculiar  strength  that  lay 
beneath  his  ashy,  burnt-out  look  and  his  queru- 
lous hypochondria. 

In  life  he  was  too  Inhibited  to  be  gay;  too 
emotional  to  be  witty.  And  the  English  Public 
School  system  which  he  loved  had  left  its  sexually 
devastating  mark  upon  him.  The  presence  of 
young  women — secretaries  and  extras  around  the 
lot  -disturbed  and  excited  him.  His  voice  was 
normally  muted;  it  was  in  a  husky  whisper  that 
he  uttered  those  juvenile  obscenities  at  which  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  take  offense,  if  they 
had  been  spoken  by  others. 

Sunn  after  he  had  finished  Double  Indemnity 
Ray  came  to  work  with  me  on  what  was  to  be 
my  first  film.  Charles  Brackett  had  just  produced 
a  successful  ghost  story  called  The  Uninvited; 
what  more  natural  than  that  the  studio  should 
change  the  title  of  my  rather  banal  mystery  to 
The  V list  in'  It  was  felt  that  the  script  needed 
some  added  toughness;  who  was  more  qualified 
to  toughen  a  script  than  Kay  Chandler?  At  a 
thousand  dollars  a  week,  Ray  was  agreeable. 
The  fact  that  neither  of  us  was  under  any 
delusion  as  to  the  transcendent  merit  of  the 
project  on  which  we  were  engaged  helped  to  make 
the  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  our  association  re- 
laxed and  pleasant. 

After  the  "polish  job"  was  over  we  continued  to 
see  each  other  occasionally.  We  dined  together  sev- 
eral times  during  the  summer,  and  one  Sunday 
afternoon  Ray  drove  the  monumental,  gray-green, 
vintage  Packard  convertible  of  which  he  was  so 


proud  up  the  steep  dirt  road  that  ran  around  the 
edge  of  the  hill  between  King's  and  Queen's 
Roads,  high  above  Ciro's  and  the  Hollywood 
Strip.  From  my  terrace,  to  the  right,  we  could 
see  the  Pacific  and  Catalina;  far  off  to  the  left, 
still  visible  above  the  smog,  the  pyramidal  tower 
of  City  Hall;  directly  below,  the  long  thin  line 
of  La  Cienega  (before  it  became  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  of  the  West)  stretching  directly 
ahead  till  it  got  lost  among  the  oil  wells  of 
Baldwin  Hills — all  Chandler  territory. 

With  him  on  these  visits — with  him,  in  fact, 
wherever  he  went,  except  to  the  studio — was  his 
wife,  "Cissie."  In  Hollywood,  where  the  selection 
of  wives  was  frequently  confused  with  the  casting 
of  motion  pictures,  Cissie  was  an  anomaly  and  a 
phenomenon.  Ray's  life  had  been  hard;  he  looked 
ten  years  older  than  his  age.  His  wife  looked 
twenty  years  older  than  he  did  and  dressed  thirty 
years  younger.  Later,  after  she  had  died,  "not  by 
inches  but  by  half-inches,"  Ray  wrote  to  me  of 
their  "thirty  years,  ten  months  and  four  days  of 
as  happy  a  marriage  as  any  man  could  expect." 

He  wrote  from  the  loneliness  of  his  big  house 
overlooking  the  sea  in  La  Jolla,  where  he  and 
Cissie  had  hoped  to  retire.  The  letter  ended: 

Before  I  stop  talking  about  myself — I  don't 
really  want  to,  but  a  lonely  man  does  it  too 
much,  I  know — I  do  like  to  remember  what  I 
worked  on  for  you.  We  once  wrote  a  picture 
called  TIic  Blue  Dalilia,  remember?  It  may  not 
have  been  the  best  but  at  least  we  tried.  And 
the  circumstances  were  a  bit  difficult.  ...  * 

I  do  remember.  We  did  try.  And  the  circum- 
stances were,  as  Ray  said,  "a  bit  difficult." 

To  the  Rescue  of  Alan  Lacld 

I  t  was  early  in  1915,  not  long  after  Buddy  da 
Silva's  stormy  resignation,  that  the  front  office 
of  the  Paramount  studio  came  to  the  horrifying 
realization  that  Alan  Ladd,  Paramount's  top  star 
and  principal  asset  (at  that  time  the  highest-rated 
male  performer  in  the  U.  S.)  would  be  reentering 
the  Army  in  three  months'  time,  leaving  behind 
him  not  one  single  foot  of  film  for  the  company  to 
release  in  his  absence.  At  our  next  producers' 
meeting,  between  the  dire  threats  and  fulsome 
flatteries  with  which  our  new  executive  producer 
was  wont  to  entertain  us,  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  anyone  coming  up  with  an  Alan  Ladd 
vehicle  ready  to  go  into  production  within  a 
month  (a  sheer  impossibility)  would  earn  the 

*Mr.  Chandler's  letters  are  quoted  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Helfja  Green  Literary  Agency. 
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undying-  gratitude  of  the  studio  and  of  Mr.  Bala- 
ban,  its  chief  stockholder. 

Two  days  later  Ray  Chandler,  lunching  with 
me  in  one  of  the  funereal  cubicles  at  Lucey's, 
across  the  street  from  the  studio,  complained  of 
being  stuck  on  the  book  he  was  writing  and  mut- 
tered that  he  was  seriously  thinking  of  turning 
it  into  a  screenplay  for  sale  to  the  movies.  After 
lunch,  we  went  to  his  house — a  small,  Spanish- 
style  stucco  bungalow  west  of  Fairfax,  where 
Cissie  was  lying  in  a  cloud  of  pink  tarlatan,  with 
a  broken  leg — and  I  i-ead  the  first  hundred  and 
twenty  typed  pages  of  his  book.  Forty-eight  hours 
later  Paramount  had  bought  The  Blue  Dahlia 
for  a  substantial  sum  and  Ray  Chandler  was  at 
work  on  a  screenplay  for  Alan  Ladd.  I  was  to  pro- 
duce it,  under  the  supervision  of  Joseph  Sistrom, 
a  lively  second-generation  Hollywood  movie  man 
who,  with  his  pink  cheeks  and  his  stiff,  black  gol- 
liwog hair,  looked  like  a  schoolboy  of  fourteen. 

In  those  lush  days,  it  usually  took  about  a  year 
and  a  half  to  produce  an  A-picture.  The  average 
writing  time  for  an  adaptation  was  around  five 
months;  for  an  original,  rather  more.  After  that, 
there  was  a  period  of  gestation  to  allow  everybody 
to  criticize  and  tamper  with  the  script;  this  cre- 
ated the  need  for  revisions  which  took  another 
three  months.  Then  came  the  casting.  And  while 
we  had  not  yet  reached  the  fantastic  level  of  ti- 
tanic negotiations  that  came  later  (as  the  busi- 
ness began  to  fall  apart),  it  often  took  three  or 
four  months  to  find  the  right  actors  for  a  picture. 
Finally,  a  director  having  been  chosen  and  hav- 
ing almost  certainly  demanded  rewrites  which 
might  take  another  eight  to  fifteen  weeks,  pro- 
duction would  start.  The  average  shooting  sched- 
ule for  an  A-picture  was  between  seven  and 
twelve  weeks,  and  the  editing  and  scoring  took 
another  three  to  four  months  after  that. 

Ray  Chandler  delivered  the  first  half  of  his 
script — about  forty-five  minutes  of  film — in  under 
three  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  pages  a 
day.  This  was  no  miracle;  the  scenes  and  the 
dialogue  were  already  written,  with  transitions 
which  Ray  carried  directly  into  the  screenplay. 
After  the  first  seventy  pages  had  been  mimeo- 
graphed, a  shooting  date  was  set — three  weeks 
away.  Everyone  was  astounded,  and  busy  taking 
credit. 

Our  director  was  one  of  the  old  maestros  of 
Hollywood — George  Marshall,  who  had  been  in 
movies  since  their  earliest  days,  first  as  an  actor, 
then  as  a  director.  He  had  never  become  one  of 
the  giants,  but  he  held  a  solid  and  honorable  posi- 
tion in  the  industry.  His  most  famous  picture 
was  Destry  Rides  Again,  which,  according  to  him, 


he  had  practically  created  on  the  set.  This  and 
similar  successes  resulted  in  a  state  of  mind 
(which  he  shared  with  many  of  his  colleagues  at 
the  time)  in  which  the  director  showed  abso- 
lutely no  respect  for  the  script  and  made  it  a 
point  of  prestige,  justifying  his  high  salary,  to 
rewrite  it  almost  entirely  as  he  went  along.  It 
took  a  lot  of  earnest  talk  from  me  (though,  since 
I  was  a  beginner,  George  didn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion )  and  from  Joe  Sistrom  to  convince  George 
Marshall  that  The  Blue  Dahlia  was  an  inspired 
script  which  he  was  not  expected  to  rewrite  or 
improvise  on  the  set. 

Casting  presented  no  serious  problem.  The  lead- 
ing part,  as  written  by  Chandler  for  Alan  Ladd, 
was  perfectly  suited  to  the  special  qualities  of 
that  surprising  star,  who  had  played  a  part,  so 
small  that  I  barely  remembered  it,  in  Citizen 
Kane  and  had  continued  to  work  as  a  stagehand, 
between  jobs,  until  the  lucky  day  on  which  he  ap- 
peared in  This  Gun  for  Hire,  playing  a  profes- 
sional killer  with  a  poignant  and  desolating  feroc- 
ity that  made  him  unique,  for  a  time,  among  the 
male  heroes  of  his  day. 

As  a  star,  Ladd  had  some  say  in  the  choice  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  worked.  Since  he  him- 
self was  extremely  short,  he  had  only  one  stand- 
ard by  which  he  judged  his  fellow  players:  their 
height.  Meeting  another  actor  for  the  first  time, 
if  his  glance  hit  him  or  her  anywhere  below  the 
collarbone,  he  was  sure  to  explain  as  soon  as  we 
were  alone  that  he  didn't  think  he  or  she  was 
exactly  right  for  the  part,  and  would  we  please 
find  someone  else. 

Veronica  Lake  was  the  perfect  size  for  him, 
but  we  had  trouble  over  the  part  of  his  dissolute 
wife  in  which,  not  altogether  perversely,  we  had 
cast  a  beautiful,  dark-haired  girl  named  Doris 
Dowling.  Since  she  was  a  full  half-foot  taller 
than  Ladd,  he  made  a  determined  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  her;  we  placated  him  in  their  scenes  to- 
gether by  keeping  her  sitting  or  lying  down. 
Also  in  the  cast  were  Bill  Bendix  and  a  whole 
troupe  of  those  low-life  types  with  whom  motion 
pictures,  and  now  television,  have  always  been 
so  plentifully  populated. 
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turn to  the  U.S.  next  year  to  head  the  new  drama 
division  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 
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Shooting  of  The  Blue  Dahlia  went  well  from 
the  start.  By  the  end  of  our  first  week  we  were 
a  day  and  a  half  ahead  of  schedule.  In  the  next 
fortnight  we  gained  another  day.  It  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  our  fourth  week  that  a  faint  chill 
of  alarm  invaded  the  studio  when  the  script  girl 
pointed  out  that  the  camera  was  rapidly  gaining 
on  the  script.  We  had  shot  sixty-two  pages  in 
four  weeks;  Mr.  Chandler,  during  that  time,  had 
turned  in  only  twenty-two — with  another  thirty 
to  go. 

Pause  at  Page  83 

I^.ay's  problem  with  the  script  (as  with  the 
book  l  was  a  simple  one:  he  had  no  ending.  On 
page  83  of  the  shooting  script  he  had  reached  the 
following  impasse:  Ladd's  wife  (all  five  foot 
seven  of  her)  had  been  found  shot — in  a  position 
that  suggested,  but  clearly  was  not,  suicide.  Our 
hero  was  suspected  (by  the  police,  but  not  by 
anyone  else  i  of  having  knocked  her  off  in  a  rage 
on  discovering  the  kind  of  life  she  had  led  during 
his  absence  in  the  South  Pacific.  Of  the  members 
of  his  bomber  crew,  with  whom  he  had  returned 
from  the  war,  one  was  a  dull  and  devoted  friend; 
the  other  (Hill  Bendix),  who  had  a  large  silver 
plate  in  his  head  and  convenient  moments  of  total 
aberration,  was  under  very  serious  suspicion 
which  he  was  doing  everything  possible  to  aggra- 
vate. Obviously,  he  was  innocent.  There  was  a 
villain,  lover  of  the  hero's  wife;  as  the  main  sus- 
pect he,  too,  was  clearly  above  suspicion.  There 
was  also  the  villain's  estranged  wife  (Veronica 
Lake),  who  had  picked  up  our  hero,  at  night,  on 
the  Pacific  highway,  but  since  she  had  immedi- 
ately fallen  in  love  with  him  and  he  with  her — - 
in  a  nice  way — it  was  quite  clear  that  the  murder 
couldn't  possibly  be  her  work.  Other  characters 
and  suspects  included  a  professional  killer,  a  num- 
ber of  petty  crooks,  two  blackmailers,  an  ambu- 
lance chaser,  a  house  detective,  a  bartender,  and 
a  night  watchman,  each  of  whom  could  very 
plausibly,  with  one  or  two  added  close-ups  and  a 
few  planted  lines,  assume  responsibility  for  the 
shooting. 

Still,  I  was  not  worried.  Ray  had  written  such 
stories  for  years  and  I  was  quite  confident  that 
sooner  or  later  (probably  later  since  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  suspense)  he  would  wind  up  the  pro- 
ceedings with  an  "artistic"  revelation  (it  was  his 
word)  and  a  caustic  last  line.  But  as  the  days 
went  by  and  the  camera  went  on  chewing  its  way 
through  the  script  and  still  no  ending  arrived, 
signs  of  tension  began  to  appear.  Joe  Sistrom, 


who  shared  my  faith  in  Ray  but  who  was  being 
tortured  by  the  production  department,  called  a 
couple  of  meetings  in  his  quarters  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  main  Paramount  office  block,  with  its 
Elizabethan  timbering  and  casement  windows,  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  to  review  our  various 
suspects.  And  it  was  during  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, early  one  afternoon,  that  a  man  came  run- 
ning down  the  studio  street,  stopping  at  the 
various  windows  to  shout  something  we  could  not 
hear  to  the  people  inside.  When  he  reached  us,  he 
shoved  his  head  in  and  told  us  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  dead. 

I  remember  that  we  sat  stunned  for  a  while. 
One  by  one,  we  said  all  the  obvious  things:  how  I 
ill  he  had  looked,  already,  on  the  photographs 
from  Yalta;  how  reckless  it  had  been  of  him  to 
take  that  ride  in  the  pouring  rain  through  the 
New  York  streets;  how  he  had  looked  and  sounded 
on  that  morning  of  his  first  inauguration  almost 
exactly  twelve  years  ago — all  the  things  that 
everyone  was  saying,  in  that  moment,  all  over  the 
world  and  would  continue  to  say  in  the  days  and 
the  years  to  come.  Finally  we  fell  silent  and  sat 
there  gloomily  for  a  while.  Then,  gradually,  we 
drifted  back  to  our  story  conference;  half  an 
hour  later,  we  were  deep  in  the  intricacies  of  The 
Blue  DahUa,  looking  for  the  least  likely  suspect 
and  trying  to  decide  on  whom  it  would  be  most 
satisfying  to  pin  the  murder.  We  went  through 
all  the  tired  alternatives,  using  them  to  smother 
the  realities  of  the  world  outside,  and  Ray  sat 
listening,  only  half  there,  nodding  his  head,  say- 
ing little. 

Two  days  later  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  when 
my  secretary  hurried  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Chandler 
was  outside  and  was  asking  to  see  me.  I  was  not 
used  to  this  formality  and  there  was  something 
strange  about  the  way  she  said  it.  When  Ray 
came  in,  he  was  deadly  pale  and  his  hands  were 
trembling.  She  made  him  a  cup  of  coffee  and, 
piece  by  piece,  I  heard  his  story:  Late  the  night 
before,  Ray's  agent  had  called  him  to  say  that 
the  head  of  production  would  like  to  see  him, 
privately,  in  his  office,  at  nine-thirty  the  next 
morning.  Ray  spent  a  sleepless  night:  he  was  a 
timorous  man  and  his  agitation  was  increased  by 
the  admonition  that  he  should,  under  no  circum- 
stances, mention  the  appointment  to  me. 

When  he  appeared  in  the  paneled  executive 
office  with  the  English  hunting  prints  and  the 
cream  wall-to-wall  carpet,  Ray  was  told  that  the 
future  of  Paramount  would  be  seriously  im- 
periled if  the  balance  of  The  Blue  Dahlia  script 
was  not  delivered  on  time.  If  it  teas — such  would 
be  the  studio's  gratitude  and  appreciation  that  a 
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check  for  five  thousand  dollars  would  be  ex- 
changed, there  and  then,  for  the  final  page  of 
script. 

It  was  the  front-office  calculation,  I  suppose, 
that  by  dangling  this  fresh  carrot  before  Chand- 
ler's nose  they  were  executing  a  brilliant  and 
cunning  maneuver.  They  did  not  know  their  man. 
They  succeeded,  instead,  in  disturbing  him  in 
three  distinct  and  separate  ways:  One,  his  faith 
in  himself  was  destroyed.  By  never  letting  Ray 
share  my  apprehensions,  I  had  convinced  him  of 
my  confidence  in  his  ability  to  finish  the  script  on 
time.  This  sense  of  security  was  now  hopelessly 
shattered.  Two,  he  had  been  insulted.  To  Ray,  the 
bonus  was  nothing  but  a  bribe.  To  be  offered  a 
large  additional  sum  of  money  for  the  completion 
of  an  assignment  for  which  he  had  already  con- 
tracted and  which  he  had  every  intention  of  ful- 
filling was  by  his  standards  a  degradation  and  a 
dishonor.  Three,  he  had  been  invited  to  betray  a 
friend  and  fellow  Public  School  man.  The  way  the 
interview  had  been  conducted  ("behind  your 
back")  filled  Ray  with  humiliation  and  rage. 

Waiting  for  Whodunit 

These  accumulated  grievances  had  reduced  Ray 
to  a  state  of  nervous  despair,  the  depth  of  which 
it  took  me  some  time  to  realize.  But  finally, 
when  he  assured  me  that  his  creative  mechanism 
had  been  wrecked  and  that  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  withdraw  from  a  project  to  which  he  had 
nothing  more  to  contribute,  I  found  myself  be- 
lieving him. 

After  he  had  gone — to  lie  down  and,  later,  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  Cissie — I  tried  to  evalu- 
ate my  situation.  The  latest  word  from  the  sound 
stage  was  that  we  would  complete  page  93  before 
night.  That  left  us  with  seven  pages  of  unshot 
script  plus  two  short  scenes  which  we  had  delayed 
making  till  we  knew  who  had  done  the  killing. 
In  all,  less  than  three  days'  work.  And  in  ten 
days'  time  Alan  Ladd  would  vanish  beyond  hope  of 
recovery  into  the  U.  S.  Army— forever. 

The  front  office  called  in  the  afternoon  over  the 
executive  intercom  and  I  ignored  the  call.  Joe 
Sistrom  came  around  and  I  told  him  what  had 
happened.  While  he  was  with  me,  we  received 
from  the  sound  stage  what,  in  the  circumstances, 
almost  seemed  like  good  news.  During  a  scene  of 
mayhem,  one  of  our  heavies  had  let  a  massive  oak 
tabletop  fall  upon  and  break  another  heavy's  toe. 
But  when  we  reached  the  set,  George  Marshall 
told  us  not  to  worry ;  he  had  found  a  way  for  the 
injured  heavy  to  play  the  rest  of  his  scene  from 


the  floor.  He  also  asked  where  the  rest  of  the 
pages  were. 

The  next  morning,  true  to  his  promise,  Chand- 
ler appeared  in  my  office,  looking  less  distraught 
but  grimmer  than  the  day  before.  He  said  that 
after  a  sleepless  and  tormented  night  he  had 
come  to  the  unalterable  conclusion  that  he  was 
incapable  of  finishing  The  Blue  Dahlia  script  on 
time — or  ever.  This  declaration  was  followed  by 
a  silence  of  several  minutes  during  which  we 
gazed  at  each  other,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  Then,  having  finished  his  coffee  and  care- 
fully put  down  his  cup  on  the  floor,  Ray  spoke 
again,  softly  and  seriously.  After  some  prefatory 
remarks  about  our  common  background  and  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  held  me,  he  made 
the  following  astonishing  proposal:  I  was  cer- 
tainly aware  (or  had  heard  it  rumored)  that  he 
had  for  some  years  been  a  serious  drinker — to  the 
point  where  he  had  gravely  endangered  his  health. 
By  an  intense  effort  of  will  he  had  managed  to 
overcome  his  addiction.  This  abstinence,  he  ex- 
plained, had  been  all  the  more  difficult  to  sustain, 
since  alcohol  gave  him  an  energy  and  a  self- 
assurance  that  he  could  achieve  in  no  other  way. 
This  brought  us  to  the  crux  of  the  matter;  hav- 
ing repeated  that  he  was  unable  and  unwilling  to 
continue  working  on  The  Blue  Dahlia  at  the  stu- 
dio, sober,  Ray  assured  me  of  his  complete  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  finish  it,  at  home — drtinl-. 

He  did  not  minimize  the  hazards:  he  pointed 
out  that  his  plan,  if  adopted,  would  call  for  deep 
faith  on  my  part  and  supreme  courage  on  his, 
since  he  would  in  effect  be  completing  the  script 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  (It  wasn't  the  drinking 
that  was  dangerous,  he  explained,  since  he  had  a 
doctor  who  gave  him  such  massive  injections  of 
glucose  that  he  could  last  for  weeks  with  no  solid 
food  at  all.  It  was  the  sobering  up  that  was  par- 
lous; the  terrible  strain  of  his  return  to  normal 
living.)  That  was  why  Cissie  had  so  long  and  so 
bitterly  opposed  his  proposed  scheme,  till  Ray 
had  finally  convinced  her  that  honor  came  before 
safety,  and  that  his  honor  was  deeply  engaged, 
through  me,  in  The  Blue  Dahlia. 

My  first  reaction  was  one  of  pure  panic.  Such 
is  my  own  insecurity  that  contact  with  a  human 
brain  that  is  even  slightly  out  of  control  fright- 
ens, repels,  and  finally  enrages  me.  On  that 
ground  alone  I  was  horrified  by  Ray's  proposal. 
I  also  knew  that  if  I  was  mad  enough  to  take 
this  risk,  it  would  have  to  be  entirely  on  my  own 
responsibility  and  without  the  studio's  knowl- 
edge. At  this  point  Ray  produced  a  sheet  of  yellow 
foolscap  paper  (of  the  same  format  as  that  on 
which  he  had  drawn  up  Billy  Wilder's  ultimatum) 
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LOST  FORTNIGHT 


and  showed  me  the  list  of  his  basic  logistical  re- 
quirements : 


A.  Two  Cadillac  Limousines,  to  stand  day  and 
night  outside  the  house  with  drivers  available 
for: 

1.  Fetching  the  doctor  (Ray's  or  Cissie's  or 
both ) . 

2.  Taking   script   pages   to   and   from  the 
studio. 

3.  Driving  the  maid  to  market. 

4.  Contingencies  and  emergencies. 

H.  Six  Secretaries — in  three  relays  of  two — to 
be  in  constant  attendance  and  readiness,  avail- 
able at  all  times  for  dictation,  typing,  and 
other  possible  emergencies. 

C.  A  Direct  Line  open  at  all  times,  to  my  office 
by  day  and  the  studio  switchboard  at  night. 


I  took  the  paper  from  him  and  asked  him  for 
an  hour  to  think  it  over.  With  great  courtesy  and 
understanding,  Ray  agreed.  For  half  an  hour  I 
walked  the  studio  streets.  I  visited  the  set  where 
George  informed  me,  not  without  satisfaction, 
thai  he'd  he  out  of  script  by  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  I  went  to  Sistrom's  office  by  the  back 
way.  I  showed  him  Ray's  demands  and  told  him 
I  had  dec  ided  to  take  the  risk.  Joe  approved.  He 
said  if  the  picture  closed  down  we'd  all  be  fired 
anyway.  He  would  give  the  front  office  some  virus 
story  and  immediately  requisition  the  limousines 
and  the  secretaries  on  different  charge  numbers. 

I  thanked  him  and  went  back  down  the  hall  to 
my  office  where  Ray  was  sitting,  reading  Variety. 
With  all  the  Public  School  fervor  and  esprit  de 
corps  that  I  could  dredge  up  from  the  dim  mem- 
ory of  my  ten  years  at  Clifton,  I  accepted  his 
proposal. 

Ray  now  became  extremely  happy  and  ex- 
hilarated. It  was  almost  noon,  and  he  suggested, 
as  proof  of  my  faith  in  him  and  of  my  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  our  scheme,  that  we  drive  to  the 
most  expensive  restaurant  in  Los  Angeles  and 
tie  one  on  together  immediately.  We  left  the 
studio  in  Ray's  open  Packard  and  drove  to 
Perino's  where  I  watched  him  down  three  double 
martinis  before  eating  a  large  and  carefully  se- 
lected lunch,  followed  by  three  double  stingers. 
I  then  drove  the  Packard,  with  Ray  in  it,  back  to 
his  house,  where  the  two  Cadillacs  were  already 
in  position  and  the  first  relay  of  secretaries  at 
their  posts. 

Early  next  morning  the  limousines  were  still 
there,  shining  in  the  sun.  The  drivers  had  been 
changed;  so  had  the  secretaries.  Ray  lay,  passed 


out,  on  the  sofa  of  his  living  room.  On  the  table 
beside  him  was  a  tall,  half-filled  highball  glass  of  t 
bourbon;  beside  it  were  three  typed  pages  of 
script,  neatly  corrected — Ray's  work  of  the  night.  | 
As  one  of  the  black  limousines  rushed  me  back  i 
to  the  studio,  I  learned  what  I  should  have 
guessed  long  ago:  that  the  murderer  of  Doris  a 
Dowling  was  the  house  detective.  Ray  had  given  \ 
him  a  death  scene : 

The  Blue  Dahlia 
(Save  Film— and  Win  the  War!) 

Newell:  Cheap,  huh?  Sure — a  cigar  and  a 
drink  and  a  couple  of  dirty  bucks — that's  all  it 
takes  to  buy  me!  That's  what  she  thought — 

(His  voice  suddenly  grows  hard  and  savage) 

Found  out  a  little  different,  didn't  she?  Maybe 
I  could  get  tired  of  being  pushed  around  by  cops 
— and  hotel  managers — and  ritzy  dames  in  bunga- 
lows. Maybe  I  could  cost  a  little  something.  Just 
for  once — even  if  I  do  end  up  on  a  slab. 

(He  jerks  a  gun  out  of  his  pocket) 

Anybody  want  to  go  along  with  me?  It's  nice 
cool  country.  No  offers,  huh? 

(To  Lloyd ) 

All  right,  you  !  Get  out  of  my  way. 

Lloyd:  Sure — anything  you  say. 

He  puts  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door.  There 
is  the  sound  of  a  gun  shot.  Neieell  staggers. 

Newell:  (As  he  starts  to  collapse — keeping 
himself  uptight  by  an  effort) 

Just  a  minute,  gentlemen— you  got  me— all 
— wrong  .  .  . 

As  he  falls — 

Dissolve  to: 


I  was  on  the  sound  stage  when  a  boy  on  a  bi- 
cycle arrived  with  the  pages,  still  damp  from  the 
mimeograph  machines.  George  Marshall  read 
them  and  found  them  acceptable,  except  for  one 
scene  where  Ray  had  the  heavy  with  the  broken 
toe  (which  he  hadn't  heard  about)  still  on  his 
feet;  but  that  was  easily  fixed.  I  think  George  had 
looked  forward  to  saving  the  day  by  improvising 
the  last  week's  work  on  the  set,  and  that  he  was 
disappointed  and  perhaps  a  little  hurt  that  we 
preferred  the  work  of  a  man  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  alcoholism  to  his  own,  but  he  behaved  admira- 
bly. So  did  everyone  else.  The  film  was  finished 
with  six  days  to  spare  and  Alan  Ladd  went  off  to 
the  Army  and  Paramount  made  a  lot  of  money. 

During  those  last  eight  days  of  shooting 
Chandler  did  not  draw  one  sober  breath,  nor  did 
one  speck  of  solid  food  pass  his  lips.  He  was 
polite  and  cheerful  when  I  appeared  and  his  doc- 
tor came  twice  a  day  to  give  him  intravenous  in- 
jections. The  rest  of  the  time,  except  when  he  was 
asleep,  with  his  black  cat  by  his  side,  Ray  was 
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never  without  a  glass  in  his  hand.  He  did  not 
drink  much.  Having-  reached  the  euphoria  that 
he  needed,  he  continued  to  consume  just  enough 
bourbon  and  water  to  maintain  him  in  that  con- 
dition. He  worked  about  a  third  of  the  time.  Be- 
tween eight  and  ten  every  evening,  he  sat  in 
Cissie's  room  and  they  listened  together  to  the 
Gas  Company's  program  of  classical  music  on  the 
radio.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  a  light 
sleep  from  which  he  woke  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties  and  picked  up  exactly  where  he  had 
stopped  with  whichever  of  the  rotating  secre- 
taries happened  to  be  with  him.  He  continued 
until  he  felt  himself  growing  drowsy  again,  then 
dropped  back  comfortably  into  sleep  while  the 
girl  went  into  the  next  room,  typed  the  pages,  and 
left  them  on  the  table  beside  him  to  be  reread 
and  corrected  when  he  woke  up.  As  his  last  line 
of  the  script,  Ray  wrote  in  pencil:  "Did  some- 
body say  something  about  a  drink  of  bourbon?" — 
and  that's  how  we  shot  it. 

Ray  had  not  exaggerated  when  he  said  he  was 
risking  his  life  for  Tlie  Blue  Dahlia.  His  long 
starvation  seriously  weakened  him  and  it  took 
him  almost  a  month  to  recover,  during  which  his 
doctor  came  twice  a  day  to  administer  mysterious 
and  reviving  shots  which  cost  him  a  lot  more 
than  the  "bonus"  he  was  to  receive.  During 
his  convalescence  he  lay  neatly  dressed  in  fresh 
pajamas  under  a  silk  robe;  when  I  came  to  see 
him  he  would  extend  a  white  and  trembling  hand, 
and  acknowledge  my  gratitude  with  the  modest 
smile  of  a  gravely  wounded  hero  who  had  shown 
courage  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

What  It  Takes  to  Survive 

I  n  the  years  that  followed  we  talked  and  wrote 
a  lot  about  doing  another  movie  or  a  television 
show  together.  It  never  happened.  But  we  re- 
mained friends  for  thirteen  years,  even  through 
a  short  period  in  which  Ray  pretended  to  be 
angry  with  me.  I  had  written  disparagingly,  in 
Vogue's  annual  "American"  issue,  of  the  current 
Bogartian  hero  and  bracketed  him  with  Chand- 
ler's Philip  Marlowe  whom  (paraphrasing  Ray's 
own  words)  I  described  as  a  drab,  melancholy 
man  of  limited  intelligence  and  mediocre  aspira- 
tion, who  is  satisfied  to  work  for  ten  bucks  a  day 
and  who,  between  drinks,  gets  beaten  up  regularly 
and  laid  occasionally.  Ray  wrote  me  a  sharp  let- 
ter in  which  he  said  that  my  piece  was  typical  of 
the  glib  thinking  and  crummy  values  that  made 
him  detest  Hollywood  producers  and  all  their 
works.  In  his  opinion,  Marlowe  and  his  kind  were 


the  last  honest  men  left  in  our  society;  they  did 
their  assigned  jobs  and  took  their  wages;  they 
were  not  acquisitive  nor  did  they  rise  in  the 
world  by  stepping  on  other  people's  faces ;  they 
would  never  try  to  take  over  the  earth  nor  would 
they  compensate  for  their  own  weakness  by  push- 
ing other  people  around.  Marlowe's  was,  in  fact, 
the  only  attitude  that  a  self-i-especting,  decent 
man  could  maintain  in  today's  rapacious  and 
brutal  world. 

I  did  not  see  much  of  Ray  after  he  went  to  live 
in  La  Jolla.  And  it  was  only  in  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life,  after  Cissie  was  dead  and  Ray  was 
traveling  between  La  Jolla  and  London,  that  we 
once  again  began  to  exchange  letters.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  that  he  wrote  on  a  subject  which, 
till  then,  I  had  always  found  him  reluctant  to 
discuss — his  life  as  a  writer: 

What  should  a  man  do  with  whatever  talent 
God  happened  in  an  absent  moment  to  give 
him?  Should  he  be  tough  and  make  a  lot  of 
money  like  me?  Of  course,  you  don't  get  it  just 
by  being  tough.  You  lay  your  neck  on  the  block 
in  every  negotiation.  And  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  me  I  still  have  my  head.  A  writer  has 
nothing  to  trade  with  but  his  life.  And  that's 
pretty  hard  when  other  people  depend  on  you. 
So  how  much  do  you  concede?  I  don't  know.  I 
could  write  a  best-seller,  but  I  never  have. 
There  was  always  something  I  couldn't  leave 
out  or  something  I  had  to  put  in.  I  don't  know 
why.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  a  dedicated  writer.  I  am  only  dedi- 
cated as  a  person.  .  .  .  Most  writers  are  frus- 
trated bastards  with  unhappy  domestic  lives. 
I  was  happy  for  too  long  a  time,  perhaps.  I 
never  really  thought  of  what  I  wrote  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  fire  for  Cissie  to  warm  her 
hands  at.  She  didn't  even  much  like  what  I 
wrote.  She  never  understood,  and  most  people 
don't,  that  to  get  money  you  have  to  master 
the  world  you  live  in,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
not  be  too  frail  to  accept  its  standards.  And, 
also,  they  never  understood  that  you  go 
through  hell  to  get  money  and  then  you  use 
it  mostly  for  other  people  who  can't  take  the 
punishment  but  nevertheless  have  needs. 

At  the  end,  as  a  sort  of  postscript,  he  added : 

I  hope  you  know  that  I  never  thought  of 
myself  as  important  and  never  could.  The  word 
itself  is  even  a  bit  distasteful.  I  have  had  a 
lot  of  fun  with  the  American  language;  it  has 
fascinating  idioms,  is  constantly  creative,  very 
much  like  the  English  of  Shakespeare's  time, 
its  slang  and  argot  is  wonderful,  and  so  on. 
But  I  have  lost  Los  Angeles.  It  is  no  longer  the 
place  I  knew  so  well  and  was  almost  the  first 
to  put  on  paper.  I  have  that  feeling,  not  very 
unusual,  that  I  helped  create  the  town  and  was 
then  pushed  out  of  it  by  the  operators.  I  can 
hardly  find  my  way  around  any  longer.  .  .  . 
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Think  Big 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

by  Bruce  Stewart 


At  this  writing  Senate  and  House  bills  stalled  in  committee  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  build  two  neu:  dams  on  the  Colorado  River:  CI)  Bridge  Canyon  situated  about  80  miles  below 
the  famous  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  (2)  Marble  Gorge  about  12  miles  above  it.  These 
dams,  which  are  part  of  a  vast  project  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  bring  water  to 
the  dry  la7ids  of  the  Southwest,  have  been  passionately  attacked  by  conservationists,  chiefly  the 
Sierra  Club,  who  claim  that  93  miles  of  river  water  backed  up  by  the  lower  dam  would  drown 
forever  a  wild  area  of  incomparable  beauty.  Possibly  in  response  to  this  campaign,  the  Budget 
Bureau  in  May  of  this  year  recommended  that  the  Bridge  Canyon  dam  be  "deferred  for  later 
consideration."  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  L'dall,  normally  a  conservationist  himself 
and  author  of  "The  Quiet  Crisis,"  has  argued  for  both  dams.  He  says  that  they  would  not  destroy 
scenic  values  and  natural  surroundings  because  they  would  leave  91  miles  of  river  undisturbed 
within  the  Park,  and  they  would  help  to  repay  federal  investment  in  the  Southwest  water  project 
by  generating  and  selling  electric  power. 

Nevertheless  defenders  of  the  Grand  Canyon  argue  that  both  dams  should  be  dropped 
altogether.  A  novel  suggestion  for  escalation  of  the  project  is  the  following  hitherto  unpublished 
Open  Letter  by  a  lone  scientist,  Bruce  Stewart  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  at  Michigan 
State  University.  How  firmly  his  tongue  is  planted  in  his  cheek  ice  have  no  way  of  knowing, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  lie  has  the  bit  in  his  teeth. 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  your  department 
is  to  be  commended  with  faint  praise  for  its  recent 
accomplishments  in  the  southwestern  United 
States.  True,  it  has  completed  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  [authorized  1955]  and  193  other  dams  with- 
out a  failure,  thus  contributing  to  flood  control, 
irrigation,  and  power  development.  Also  it  is  agi- 
tating vigorously  for  dams  at  Marble  Gorge  and 
Bridge  Canyon.  But  these  are  piddling  enter- 
prises. You  must  learn  to  think  BIG  if  you  hope 
to  leave  your  mark  indelibly  written  on  the  face 
of  America.  And  what  bigger  project  could  you 
choose  than  to  dam  the  Colorado  River,  right 
across  Grand  Canyon?  Think  of  it.  A  waterfall 
one  mile  high!  A  lake  one  mile  deep!  A  solid  wall 
of  concrete  from  the  south  rim  to  the  north! 

If  such  a  dam  were  constructed,  a  few  of  its 
benefits  can  be  dimly  foreseen.  First  there  would 
be  the  opportunities  for  power  development.  A 
Grand  Canyon  Dam  would  make  the  generating 
facilities  at  Hoover  [1936]  or  Glen  Canyon  look 
like  a  lightning  bug  on  a  summer's  evening.  My 
rough  calculations  indicate  that  you  could  expect 
to  produce  enough  electricity  to  light  up  not  only 
Grand  Canyon  Lake  area  thereafter  called  Lake 


L'dall  I  but  Bryce,  Zion,  the  Petrified  Forest,  and 
Painted  Desert,  with  enough  left  over  to  decorate 
1.742.651  evergreens  with  Christmas  lights. 

The  Grand  Canyon  Dam  would  also  have  great 
uses  for  irrigation  and  flood  control.  The  Colorado 
River  would  be  permanently  tamed.  Experts  have 
assured  me  that  with  the  waters  from  Lake  L'dall 
we  could  irrigate  a  maximum  of  2,165.000  acres  of 
dry  land.  Thus  we  could  look  forward  to  wheat 
fields  in  the  Painted  Desert,  flower  gardens 
around  Sunset  Crater,  and  the  Petrified  Forest 
no  longer  petrified  but  rather  filled  with  thou- 
sands of  living  trees— orange,  grapefruit,  fig. 

A  third,  fast-growing  use  of  Grand  Canyon 
waters  would  be  for  recreation.  With  the  con- 
struction of  a  few  fish  hatcheries  in  southern  Utah 
and  northern  Arizona,  the  lake  could  be  kept 
stocked  with  fish,  and  a  lake  one  mile  deep  and 
twenty  miles  wide  would  accommodate  some  mon- 
sters! Think  of  sturgeon,  muskellunge,  pike,  ten- 
or twenty-pound  trout.  .  .  .  Have  you  considered 
the  fact  that  boating  is  the  wave  of  the  future? 
The  steady  increase  in  number  of  boats,  in  size, 
draft,  and  horsepower  will  soon  make  most  small 
lakes  obsolete.  Putting  the  family  boat  of  1980  on 


one  of  these  old  lakes  will  be  like  trying  to  float 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a  teacup.  Also  the  family 
submarine  about  the  year  2000  will  require  depth 
beyond  anything  now  present  in  the  government 
lake  system.  Viewing  the  scenery  of  Grand  Canyon 
underwater  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  thrill- 
ing than  seeing  it  from  the  distant  north  or 
south  rim. 

We  come  to  the  last  but  by  no  means  the  least  of 
the  great  advantages  of  a  mile-high  Grand  Canyon 
Dam-the  magnitude  of  the  economic  enterprise. 
It  would  require  at  least  twenty  years  and  employ 
some  100,000  men.  benefiting  nearly  a  half-million 
people  directly.  Indirectly  the  economic  benefits 
pyramid  almost  astronomically.  The  dam  would 
contain  at  a  conservative  estimate  some  17.659.- 
873.151.85  cubic  yards  of  concrete.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  detail  the  increased  production  of  steel, 
copper,  rubber,  generators,  and  all  the  thousands 
of  items  required  by  this  great  project. 

There  will  of  course  be  carping  critics  of  a 
Grand  Canyon  Dam  .  .  .  do-gooders,  conservation- 
ists, starrv-eved  liberals  and  wild-lifers.  Thev 


will  wax  lyrical  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
awe-inspiring  depths  of  great,  lonely  canyons,  the 
history— white  and  Indian— to  be  buried  by  the 
waters  of  Lake  Udall.  Indeed  they  are  already 
attacking  those  two  small-time  proposals.  Marble 
and  Bridge  Canyon  Dams,  just  because  these  will 
back  up  a  little  water  into  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  every  foot  of  every 
big  river  in  America  must  be  backed  up  behind  a 
retaining  wall.  This  is  our  ultimate  goal,  and  since 
it  is.  let  us  take  a  giant  stride  toward  that  goal  by 
constructing  a  dam  across  the  Grand  Canyon— a 
marvel  of  engineering  which  will  put  to  shame  all 
the  Pyramids,  the  Great  Walls,  bridges,  and 
dams  which  have  ever  been  built  in  the  past. 

Your  man.  Commissioner  Floyd  E.  Dominy. 
will  jump  at  this  opportunity,  once  it  is  presented 
to  him.  President  Johnson  is  now  on  a  campaign 
to  beautify  the  nation,  and  what  is  more  beautiful 
than  a  wall  of  concrete  one  mile  high  and  five  miles 
long?  Let  our  battle  cry  be: 

"There  is  the  mighty  Colorado  River  flowing 
down  to  the  sea.  Dam  it!" 

Bruce  Stewart 


The  Chicken-God 

A  story  by  Yevgeni  Yevtushenko 

Translated  by  David  Mann 


/\.  chicken-god  is  a  little  sea-stone  with  a  hole 
in  it.  The  Crimean  Tatars  believed  that  if  you 
run  a  thread  through  the  hole  and  hang  the  stone 
on  your  chicken  roost,  your  hens  will  lay  better. 
That  is  why  they  called  the  stone  a  chicken-god. 
Later,  it  was  held  that  a  chicken-god  will  also 
bring  good  luck.  It  seems  that  nearly  everyone 
believes  in  lucky  pieces,  even  if  only  a  little  bit. 
Some  believe  with  childlike,  undefended  candor; 
others  believe  in  secret,  with  a  morose  intensity. 
I  believe  in  secret. 

Whenever  I  was  at  the  sea  coast,  I  always 
wanted  to  find  a  chicken-god,  but  especially  last 
summer.  I  gazed  with  unconcealed  envy  at  the 
stout  wrestlers'  necks  of  the  boys,  and  at  the 
girls'  slender,  tressed  necks,  all  hung  with  strings 
on  which,  like  a  medallion  of  the  sea,  faithfully 
swung  the  unpretentious  stone.  A  string  with  its 
stone  even  hung  from  the  brick-red,  wrinkled  neck 
of  the  old  man  who,  perched  with  dignity  on  the 


balustrade  across  from  the  resort  dining  room, 
sold  dogwood  walking  sticks. 

On  the  beach  right  next  to  me,  a  fashionable, 
monumental  woman,  who  always  restrained  her- 
self in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  fashionableness 
and  monumentality,  squealed  suddenly  like  a  little 
girl, 

"Oy,  comrades!  I've  found  a  chicken-god!" 

She  ran  triumphantly  to  show  the  whole  beach 
and,  having  done  that,  she  lay  down  under  her 
Chinese  parasol  and  began  obsequiously  to  kiss 
her  grayish  hope  for  luck,  repeating  over  and 
over,  "Ah,  you,  my  chicken-god,  my  darling!  What 
a  good  one  you  are,  to  turn  up!  Aren't  you  the 
prettiest  one,  ah?" 

A  famous  homeopath,  lying  beside  me  with  an 
obscenely  scorched  nose,  muttered  through 
clenched  teeth,  "She's  cackling.  .  .  .  Now,  for  all 
we  know,  she'll  lay  an  egg." 

But  I  knew  that  he  had  no  chicken-god,  himself. 
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He  envied  her.  The  next  day,  with  fins,  mask,  and 
spear  gun,  I  walked  very  far,  toward  Serdolikov 
Bay.  I  walked  along  the  bank,  gazing  with  dull 
soncentration  in  front  of  my  feet.  Two  browned 
boys  passed  by,  in  velveteen  shorts  and  with  the 
wispy  beards  of  "angry  young  men."  They  were 
discussing  life. 

"So  what  is  your  Picasso!  Salvador  Dali  puts 
out  abstracts  that  Picasso  never  dreamed  of." 

"All  right,  enough  about  abstractions.  Seen  the 
new  one  from  the  girls'  academy?  What  do  you 
suppose  that  bathing  suit  alone  is  worth?  And  the 
configuration?  A  copy  of  Brigitte  Bardot.  That's 
no  abstraction  for  you." 

On  one  of  them  hung  a  chicken-god— with  a 
silver  chain,  in  fact.  For  some  reason,  that  chain 
particularly  annoyed  me.  Only  the  chain  did  not 
annoy  me,  obviously,  but  what  was  on  it. 

"Hey,  Salvador  Dali's  no  abstractionist,  he's  a 
surrealist!"  I  shouted  after  them.  But  my  little 
revenge  failed.  They  did  not  hear  me.  They  were 
already  far  away. 

And  suddenly  I  spotted  a  chicken-god.  It  was 
not  gray,  as  they  usually  are,  but  transparent,  with 
coral  veins.  The  hole  was  exactly  in  the  center. 
It  was  lying  right  in  front  of  the  white,  ribbed 
toe  of  my  basketball  shoe.  I  bent  over  and  picked 
it  up,  very  carefully,  as  though  fearing  that  the 
chicken-god  would  disintegrate  at  my  touch.  And 
I  chuckled  grimly.  There  was  a  hole,  but  not  all 
the  way  through.  The  stone  needed  about  a  hun- 
dred more  years,  and  maybe  longer,  before  the 
hole  wore  all  the  way  through  and  it  became  a 
chicken-god.  Now  it  was  only  a  half-god,  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  god. 

I  tossed  it  into  the  sea  and,  with  the  diligence 
worthy  of  lofty  undertakings,  I  began  to  examine 
all  the  other  pebbles  lying  nearby.  After  all,  it  al- 
ways seems  to  us  that  the  real  can  be  found  close 
to  the  half-real.  And  when  we  do  not  find  it,  we 
are  sorry  about  that  half-real  one,  which  we  so 
carelessly  and  ungratefully  threw  away. 

i^.11  these  thoughts,  grandiloquent  and  dubi- 
ous—like everything  grandiloquent— arose  in  me 
as  I  scuffed  the  shore  with  the  stubbornness  of  a 
silent  maniac.  And,  of  course,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  chicken  half-god  which  I  had  found  sym- 
bolized my  own  half-happiness. 

"Lose  your  watch,  young  man?"  came  a  solici- 
tous voice.  "I've  been  watching,  and  you  keep  look- 
ing for  something.  .  .  ." 

Near  me  stood  a  tiny  old  woman,  her  eyes 
filled  with  sincere  concern— very  lively  eyes. 
Around  her  hand  was  wrapped  a  bathing  suit, 
still  wet,  and  quite  festively  colored. 


"Yes  .  .  .  my  watch,"  I  replied  for  some  reason. 

"Then  let's  look  for  it  together.  Two  eyes  are 
better  than  one.  And  my  eyes  are  good,  believe  you 
me.  My  dear,  I  already  ought  to  go  on  pension  at 
my  age,  but  I  keep  on  working.  I'm  a  weaver,  from 
Trekhgorka,  and  we  wouldn't  begin  to  keep  peo- 
ple on  with  bad  eyes.  It's  painstaking  work  we 
have.  Well,  where  did  you  lose  it,  your  watch?" 

"Around  here  somewhere,"  I  answered  vaguely. 
It  was  too  late  to  take  back  what  I  had  said. 

"Maybe  it  slipped  under  some  stone,  or  into  a 
crevice  somewhere,"  said  the  old  woman,  terribly 
pleased  to  be  concerned  for  somebody  and  very 
gingerly  turning  over  the  stones  with  her  little 
foot.  "And  what  beauty,  really— these  pebbles 
and  the  sea  both !  You,  my  dear,  is  this  your  first 
time  at  the  seashore?" 

"First  time,"  I  lied.  I  somehow  felt  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  say. 

"Me,  too!"  rejoiced  the  old  woman.  "We're 
getting  our  first  baptism,  eh?  I've  lived  so  many 
years,  seen  so  much,  but  I  never  got  to  the  sea. 
They  awarded  me  a  vacation.  At  first  they  wanted 
to  send  me  to  Kislovodsk— said  it  was  more  fitting, 
at  my  age— but  I  told  them  this  at  the  Party  Com- 
mittee: I  said,  'Give  me  a  vacation  at  the  seashore, 
or  else  I'll  die  and  I  won't  see  it.'  The  part  about 
dying,  of  course,  I  only  said  that  to  impress  them— 
I'll  outlive  Party  Committees,  too!  .  . .  Well,  where 
did  your  watch  disappear  to,  anyway?" 

"Oh,  let's  forget  about  it!"  said  I,  now  thor- 
oughly ashamed. 

"What  do  you  mean,  forget  about  it?  You  young 
people  don't  know  how  to  value  things,  because 
you  come  by  them  too  easily." 

"Maybe  somebody  took  it."  I  now  wanted  to  get 
out  of  this  in  any  way  possible. 

But  it  did  not  work. 

"It's  wrong  to  speak  so  of  others,"  said  the  old 
woman  sternly.  "Maybe  your  watch  is  lying  right 
around  here,  and  you  go  suggesting  a  thing  like 
that.  I  came  home  once,  missed  my  purse— and  I 
too  thought  it  had  been  stolen,  on  the  streetcar, 
or  somewhere.  But  there  was  one  card  in  the  purse. 
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York  Russian-language  paper,  "Novoye  Russkoye 
Slovo."  Mr.  Mann  is  now  studying  at  the  Univer- 
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With  that,  they  located  me  through  the  Lost  and 
Found  Bureau  and  returned  everything,  down  to 
the  last  kopeck.  Afterward,  I  was  ashamed  that  I 
had  thought  about  people  that  way.  .  .  .  Look,  what 
a  funny  stone!"  The  old  woman  picked  up  her  find 
and  showed  me.  In  her  sturdy  hand  lay  a  chicken- 
god. 

"That's  a  chicken-god,"  I  said  dejectedly.  "It 
brings  good  luck." 

"Really?"  beamed  the  old  woman.  "Perhaps  it 
will  bring  luck  to  me,  so  I  can  expose  Romandin 
and  Duska ?" 

"And  who're  Romandin  and  Duska?" 

"Who?  Romandin's  chief  of  the  Technical 
Quality  Department  in  our  shop,  and  Duska's  a 
brigade  leader.  Duska  was  a  pretty  good  girl  be- 
fore, but  as  soon  as  she  made  the  papers,  that  was 
the  finish.  They  gave  her  a  medal,  elected  her 
deputy  to  the  Regional  Soviet-all  justly  deserved, 
of  course.  Rut  it  went  to  her  head.  Or  maybe  they 
turned  her  head  for  her.  Conferences,  all  kinds 
of  solemn  meetings,  and  she  forgot  how  to  work. 
She's  always  turning  out  rejects.  And  Romandin 
covers  up  for  her— says  you  can't  undermine  au- 
thority. That's  wrong.  At  work,  everybody's 
equal,  like  under  God.  .  .  .  Well,  now,  where  is  that 
damned  watch  of  yours  ?" 

To  tell  the  truth,  my  watch  was  in  my  pocket. 
I  always  took  it  off  when  I  went  to  the  seashore,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  white  spot  afterward.  I 
pulled  it  out  furtively  and,  when  the  old  woman 
turned  away,  dropped  it  on  the  shore. 

She  soon  found  it. 

"Well  here  it  is,  here!  I  told  you,  you  lost  it," 
she  said  with  satisfaction,  wiping  the  crystal. 
"Don't  lose  it  again.  And  if  something  disappears, 
never  think  badly  of  others,  look  around  first.  I'm 
going  to  splash  around  some  more.  Oh,  that  sea,  I 
just  love  it!  Too  bad,  when  I  was  young,  I  never 
came.  .  .  ."  And  the  old  woman  began  to  mince 
her  way  down  the  path  toward  the  water.  Halfway, 
she  stopped  and  inquired  in  a  businesslike  tone, 
"In  other  words,  this  chicken-god  will  help  me 
with  Romandin  and  Duska?" 

"Definitely  so,"  I  smiled.  But  the  smile  came 
out  somehow  sad,  envious.  Not  that  I  envied  her 
the  chicken-god.  I  envied  the  old  woman  herself- 
her  conviction  that  she  knew  everything,  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  But,  a  little  bit,  I  envied 
her  the  chicken-god,  too. 

I  reached  Serdolikov  Bay,  stretched  out  on  the 
bank  and,  rolling  lazily  from  side  to  side,  I  began 
looking  for  my  own  luck  among  the  scattered 
pebbles. 

It  was  not  there. 


This  was  all  rather  amusing;  I  am  a  fairly 
adult  person,  yet  with  the  fanaticism  of  a  child 
I  had  attached  this  deadly  significance  to  whether 
or  not  I  found  some  little  stone. 

I  decided  to  search  under  water.  Putting  on  the 
snorkel  mask  and  plunging  my  head  beneath  the 
surface,  I  swam  along  the  shore  for  a  long  time. 
The  rocks  were  wholly  different  under  water.  A 
rainbow  phosphorescence  came  from  them,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  they  even  breathed  slightly 
with  -their  rounded  sides.  They  even  understood 
me,  it  seemed,  and  there  was  something  apologetic 
about  them,  that  they  had  no  holes  in  them.  From 
time  to  time,  big  fish  swam  by-which,  by  the  way, 
I  had  never  come  across  before,  when  I  hunted 
them  on  purpose.  I  decided  to  get  the  spear  gun, 
which  I  had  left  on  shore,  and  hunt  for  a  while, 
since  I  was  clearly  not  fated  to  find  a  chicken-god, 
either  on  land  or  in  the  sea. 

Now  I  no  longer  watched  the  bottom,  but  lay  in 
wait  for  fish  to  appear,  quietly  paddling  with 
my  left  hand  and  holding  the  spear  gun  in  my 
right,  at  arm's  length,  with  the  safety  off.  As 
though  sensing  the  change  in  my  intentions,  the 
fish  had  vanished.  Already  I  was  silently  cursing 
both  the  fish  and  myself,  when  I  glimpsed  a  long 
colorful  body  waving  above  the  ragged  seaweed. 
The  fish  saw  me  also,  and  froze.  I  started  to 
squeeze  the  trigger.  Suddenly  a  pair  of  fat-calved, 
hairy  legs  crossed  my  line  of  fire.  I  kept  my  finger 
lightly  on  the  trigger,  for  some  reason  vividly  pic- 
turing how  my  harpoon,  with  a  whistle,  would 
slice  into  one  of  those  appetizing  calves.  The 
swimmer  dived,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  rum- 
maging along  the  bottom  as  I  had  done  not  long 
before. 

It  was  the  homeopath. 

"Aha,  he's  searching,  too!"  I  thought,  not  with- 
out malicious  pleasure,  and  swam  for  shore. 

Soon  the  homeopath  lay  down  beside  me, 
stretching  himself  blissfully  and  not  suspecting  to 
what  danger  his  calves  had  just  been  exposed. 

"There's  a  message  for  you  at  the  post  office 
about  a  call  from  Moscow,"  he  said,  and  added 
with  a  contrived  tone  of  indifference,  "and  look 
what  I  have.  .  .  ." 

In  his  plump,  stubby  hand  with  its  topaz  ring 
lay  a  chicken-god.  That  was  more  than  I  could 
bear. 

I  said,  "Thank  you,"  although  at  that  moment 
I  wanted  more  than  anything  to  tell  him  that  all 
homeopaths  are  charlatans.  (For  the  sake  of  fair- 
ness, I  should  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  at  all.) 

I  put  away  my  underwater  gear  and  started  for 
the  post  office.  Who  could  be  calling  me?  Mama? 
Someone  from  work?  She? 


I  remembered  her  as  people  remember  melodies. 
Basically,  every  person  is  a  melody.  There  are 
people  endowed  with  the  astonishing  gift  of  doc- 
toring and  gently  comforting  others  with  the 
whole  sound  of  their  very  lives.  And  there  are  peo- 
ple endowed  with  the  no  less  astonishing  talent 
for  irritating  with  the  tactlessness  of  the  very  fact 
of  their  existence.  There  are  people  who  evoke 
valor  with  the  tragedy  of  their  inner  melody,  and 
valor's  one  appropriate  display— action.  And 
others,  with  their  opinionated  bravura,  who  evoke 
indolence  and  inactivity  or— what  is  far  worse- 
activity  more  odious  than  simple  indolence. 

There  are  requiem  people,  people  whose  very 
lives  are  hymns,  fox-trot  people,  and  bluegrass 
people.  And  a  few  who  are  a  strange  potpourri  of 
pop  music  and  classical,  to  an  odd  degree. 

I  knew  what  kind  of  melody  you  were.  ...  No 
matter  what  restaurant  we  were  in,  if  there  was 
an  orchestra,  you  asked  me  to  request  "Solvejg." 
Once,  in  the  restaurant  at  the  hippodrome,  I  sent 
the  violinist  some  money  and  a  note.  The  waiter 
brought  the  money  and  the  note  back  to  me.  On 
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watching  you  once  as  you  entered  the  interior  of 
someone  else's  deserted  yard,  walking  with  wearily 
drooping  head  into  a  future  alien  to  you,  which 
never  became  your  own,  however  much  you  desired 
it. 

I,  no  doubt,  loved  you  even  before  that,  but  I 
was  too  self-esteeming  to  acknowledge  it,  even  to 
myself.  After  all,  there  was  that  yard,  into  whose 
unknown  depth  you  had  inevitably  to  walk  away 
from  me  each  night.  After  all,  when  we  met  alone, 
no  one  had  to  know  about  it.  More  likely,  every- 
body knew  and  only  one  person  did  not  know.  But 
when  everybody  knows,  and  only  one  person  does 
not  know,  that  is  still  a  greater  lie. 

Therefore  I  pretended  to  myself  that  I  did  not 
love  you,  pretended  from  self-defense.  And  you 
even  convinced  me  of  it,  saying  with  a  somberly 
perturbed  smile,  "Nice  line.  .  .  ." 

And  then,  that  evening,  you  told  me,  "You  know, 
Alyosha,  you  don't  have  to  do  this.  Let's  go  pick 
up  some  girl  of  yours.  Take  me  home,  and  you  go 
dancing  somewhere.  That  would  be  better  for  you. 
Right?" 


the  other  side  of  the  note,  in  a  vain,  boyish  scrawl, 
was  written,  "I  don't  trade  in  Grieg." 

The  violinist  watched  with  amused  contempt  as 
I  read  his  reply.  Then  he  saw  you  beside  me. 
Something  in  his  face  changed,  at  once.  He  played 
some  other  things-"The  Skylark,"  "Freilich"- 
but  he  watched  you  all  the  while.  And,  pushing 
away  the  ten-spot  thrust  at  him  by  a  once-famous 
weight  lifter— a  crooked-legged  little  man  with 
the  face  of  a  fruit  speculator  who  demanded  "sum- 
shing  in  honor  of  our  Odessa"-the  violinist  began 
to  play  "Solvejg." 

A  few  days  later  we  went  into  that  restaurant 
again.  Upon  seeing  you,  the  violinist  remembered. 
And  as  we  walked  along  the  carpeted  aisle  look- 
ing for  a  table,  that  melody  again  stirred  over  you. 

If  a  melody  has  eyes— and  they  have  them— then 
that  melody  has  eyes  like  your  eyes.  Gay  and  un- 
afraid eyes  are  beautiful.  But  more  beautiful  are 
eyes  like  yours:  unafraid  and  sad.  No  doubt,  I 
fell  in  love  with  you  when  I  first  saw  them.  I  did 
not  understand  that  then,  but  only  quite  recently, 


I  telephoned,  and  we  went  over  there.  I  wanted 
to  appear  independent;  I  saved  myself  from  de- 
pendency, not  yet  comprehending  that  such  de- 
pendence is  itself  salvation. 

Into  the  taxi  flitted  a  twenty-year-old,  wide- 
eyed  creature— very  slender  and  very  intoxicated 
with  her  own  good  looks.  But  the  melody  of  that 
little  voice,  glibly  greeting  and  somewhat  falsely 
prattling  that  she  had  not  had  time  to  dress,  that 
melody  was  pitiful  beside  your  melody  of  majestic 
exhaustion. 

We  drove  up  to  your  house. 

"Do  you  live  in  that  house?"  asked  the  creature 
with  an  interest  in  which  rang  triumphantly  the 
cruel  superiority  of  youth. 

"Yes,"  you  answered,  still  not  getting  out  of 
the  cab. 

"Which  window's  yours?  That  one  there?  A 
light's  on.  Probably  your  children." 
"Yes,  my  children." 

You  got  out  of  the  cab  and,  still  holding  the 
door,  you  said,  "Well,  have  fun.  ...  All  right?"— 
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and  you  crossed  the  street  toward  your  house. 

White  snakes  of  a  ground  wind  twined  about 
your  feet  in  narrow  shoes,  and  they  were  so  de- 
fenseless, those  little  shoes.  And  I  understood  that 
I  had  to  defend  you.  And  still  I  could  not  defend 
you. 

iA.  few  days  later,  we  were  sitting  together  and 
drinking  something  at  somebody's  house— you, 
your  husband,  and  I.  Your  husband's  face,  with 
its  brushlike,  clipped  moustache,  was  taut  and 
stiff. 

He  loved  you  a  great  deal,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  hated  you.  He  could  not  forgive  you  for  what 
happened  to  you  a  few  years  ago. 

He  had  never  talked  with  you  about  anything, 
your  husband.  And  a  fellow  showed  up  who  began 
talking  with  you  for  the  first  time.  You  loved  not 
him,  but  the  fact  that  he  talked  with  you.  He 
was  good  at  that- 1  knew  him.  He,  that  fellow, 
was  afraid  of  what  he  aroused  in  you.  He  re- 
sembled an  orator  who  fears  the  sacrificial  readi- 
ness of  the  people  who  believe  in  his  words,  and 
who  cravenly  runs  from  them  when  they  are  al- 
ready prepared  to  perish  for  those  beautiful 
words.  Your  husband  could  not  forgive  you  that. 
He  was  a  silent  one,  and  silent  people  seldom  for- 
get anything. 

While  serving  something  or  other— vegetables, 
I  think— you  inadvertently  made  some  special 
movement  in  my  direction,  and  he  noticed  it  in- 
stantly. And  you,  like  a  bird  shielding  her  young 
from  danger  with  her  wing  (you  were  not  really 
afraid  for  yourself— you  could  fear  only  for 
others),  you  began  talking  about  that  other  fel- 
low, whom  you  actually  hardly  knew. 

He  got  up  without  a  word  and  struck  you  on 
the  chin.  His  blow  was  well-placed;  he  had  been 
a  boxer  once.  You  dropped,  falling  against  the 
ribs  of  the  heat  radiator.  I  could  not  hit  him.  I 
simply  shoved  him  aside  and,  lifting  you  up, 
walked  from  that  house  with  you.  I  walked  along 
the  dark  streets  and  the  cab  drivers  shied  away, 
staring  at  you.  Finally  one  good  fellow  came  along 
and  drove  us  to  Sklifosovsky  Hospital.  I  thought 
up  some  story  about  being  attacked  by  bandits. 
They  did  not  believe  the  story,  but  to  them  that 
made  no  difference.  When  they  were  putting  the 
stitches  in  your  torn  lips,  I  sat  and  cried  in  the 
corridor  from  shame  that  I  could  not  defend  you. 

And  you  still  went  back  to  your  husband.  You 
again  told  me  your  bitter,  "You  don't  really  have 
to  do  this.  .  .  ."  So  I  left  for  the  coast. 

Can  it  still  be  you  who  is  calling  me? 

I  somehow  feared  that,  but  I  feared  more  that 
it  was  not  you  calling,  that  the  call  was  about  you. 


It  always  seemed  to  me  that  something  terrible 
might  happen. 

On  the  porch  of  the  building  where  the  post 
office  was  located  dozed  a  little  girl  of  about  eight, 
her  fist  under  her  cheetc.  From  the  fist  peeked  a 
blue  slip  of  paper.  I  walked  over  and  took  it.  It 
was  a  notice  for  me  to  await  a  telephone  call  from 
Moscow. 

The  little  girl  started  and,  recognizing  me, 
shook  her  head  in  reproach. 

"Where  have  you  been?  I've  been  looking  and 
looking.  .  .  ." 

The  notice  was  for  twelve  midnight  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  time  left. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  little  girl. 

"Nowhere." 

"Please  take  me  nowhere  along  with  you." 
"All  right." 

So  we  started  off,  for  nowhere. 

this  little  girl,  I  had  a  special  relationship. 
She  lived  in  that  town  with  her  mother— a  sickly, 
lonely  woman  of  about  thirty-five,  with  melan- 
choly eyes  that  understood  everything.  Once  this 
woman  walked  up  to  me  and  said  simply  and 
openly, 

"I  don't  know  anybody  here,  but  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  a  good  person.  It's  hard  for  me  to  walk, 
and  my  little  girl  wants  so  much  to  go  to  the 
mountains.  .  .  ." 

So  the  girl  and  I  began  taking  hikes  in  the 
mountains.  We  were  on  the  Karadaga,  where  in- 
stead of  flowers  we  gathered  wiry  bushes  which 
glistened  as  though  covered  with  frost.  And  in 
the  Dead  Bay.  where  the  ashen  sand  rustled  mys- 
teriously as  shadowy  lizards  scuttled  across  it. 
And  at  the  grave  of  the  last  Russian  symbolist, 
who  strolled  here  sometimes  with  a  plywood 
sketch-board,  in  sackcloth  overalls  and  Roman  san- 
dals. On  the  grave,  a  ci*oss  had  once  been  traced 
with  rainbow-colored  sea  stones.  At  the  very  heart 
of  the  cross  lay  a  large,  sky-blue  rock  with  a  hole 
in  it. 

"Even  he  has  a  chicken-god,"  said  I  sadly.  "And 
I  have  none." 

"What's  a  chicken-god?"  asked  the  girl. 
I  told  her  about  them. 

"You'll  have  one,"  the  girl  assured  me.  "You 
are  good,  and  everybody  that's  good  has  to  be 
lucky." 

I  did  not  take  issue  with  her  over  whether  the 
good  must  be  lucky,  but  I  asked,  "And  how  do 
you  know  I'm  good?" 

"Mama  could  tell  that  about  you  right  away. 
And  Mama  understands  who's  good  and  who's 
bad.  And  I  understand,  too." 
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Perhaps  you  think  of  (hem  as 
"yesterday's  diseases,"  but 
epidemics  of  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  polio,  and 
smallpox  can  occur  again— if 
immunizations  are  neglected. 

Shockingly  large  numbers  of 
children  and  adults  have  had 
no  immunizations,  or  have 
tailed  to  get  "booster  doses." 
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take  less  time  and  trouble. 
For  example,  separate  series  of 
injections  used  to  be  needed 
against  whooping  cough, 
diphtheria,  and  tetanus.  Today, 
a  combined  vacc  ine  provides 
protection  against 
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Parke- Davis  is  a  leading 
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"How  do  you  understand  that,  such  a  little 
girl?" 

"Because  I'm  only  little  on  the  outside.  Inside, 
I'm  already  big." 

I  smiled,  but  for  the  first  time  I  looked  at  her 
closely. 

She  had  green  eyes,  resembling  two  large  sea 
sprays,  sharp  teeth  which  were  still  growing,  with 
spaces  between  them,  flaxen  hair  bound  without 
vanity  into  a  ponytail,  and  slim,  peeling  legs  with 
lilac-colored  knees,  from  abrasions. 

She  lowered  her  eyes  and,  stroking  the  rainbow- 
stone  cross  with  her  browned  little  hand,  she  in- 
quired, "Are  you  always  like  this— alone?" 

"Sometimes  even  worse." 

"What  do  you  mean,  worse?" 

"That's  when  you're  not  alone,  but  you  might 
as  well  be  alone." 

She  stopped  her  hand  on  the  bluish  chicken-god 
at  the  heart  of  the  cross  and  said  very  seriously, 
"Want  me  to  be  your  wife?" 

"But  I'm  so  old." 

"You're  not  old  at  all— you're  even  younger  than 
my  mama,  and  nobody  tells  her  that  she's  old.  And 
besides,  since  when  is  it  wrong  to  love  old  people?" 

"And  do  you  love  me?" 

"Would  I  want  to  be  your  wife  otherwise?" 

"And  what  does  it  mean,  in  your  opinion,  to  be 
a  wife?" 

"That's  to  love  a  lot." 

"And  what  does  that  mean?" 

"That's  to  make  it  so  that  you're  always  happy. 
And  so  that  you're  never  alone,  even  when  alone." 

She  looked  at  me  and  sighed,  fully  like  a  grown- 
up. 

"You're  afraid  they'll  laugh  at  us.  But  I'll  be 
your  wife  in  secret.  Nobody  will  even  know  about 
it." 

"But  I  love  one  woman,"  said  I,  now  just  as  seri- 
ous as  she. 

"She  love  you  ?" 

"Don't  know.  Sometimes  it  seems  she  does, 
sometimes  not.  But  that's  not  really  important." 

"It's  not  important  to  me,  either,"  said  the  girl. 
"I'm  going  to  love  you,  anyway.  I'll  be  your  wife  to 
myself.  And,  maybe,  can  I  visit  you  in  the  morn- 
ings and  clean  house?" 

"Sure." 

"Only  you  be  messier,  or  it  won't  be  any  fun." 

"All  right,  I'll  be  messier." 

So  she  came  every  morning  and,  armed  with  a 
brush,  cleaned  house  with  arch  concentration. 

Many  vacationers  chuckled  over  our  friendship, 
the  homeopath  in  particular.  But  the  girl's  mama 
understood  us.  She  was  very  ill,  after  all,  and  the 
very  ill  always  understand  more. 


And  now  my  little  girlfriend  and  I  were  walking 
nowhere. 

"Is  it  she  calling  you  ?"  asked  the  girl. 
"Don't  know.  It  could  be." 
"Would  you  like  it  to  be?" 
"Yes." 
"Then  it  is." 

We  sat  down  on  some  boulders  that  jutted  above 
the  slowly  darkening  evening  sea. 

A  gang  of  boys  and  girls  in  shorts,  dinning  glee- 
fully, was  passing  us  on  the  tx-ail  leading  down 
toward  the  sea.  They  carried  bundles  of  tiny,  al- 
most toy-sized  logs  and  blue  Air  France  bags 
from  which  stuck  bottles  of  dry  wine.  Those  two 
youths  whom  I  had  not  quite  trapped  that  morning 
in  their  ignorance  of  modern  art,  specifically  of 
Salvador  Dali,  were  haughtily  lugging  a  gigantic 
pot,  and  the  scent  of  marinated  meat  wafted  from 
under  its  lid. 

This  whole  troop  was  headed  by  a  smooth- 
shaven,  sun-tanned  academician— also  in  shorts. 
By  his  looks,  you  would  say  no  more  than  fifty, 
although  I  think  that  he  first  married  before 
World  War  I.  But  he  broke  away  from  his  scien- 
tific surroundings— "ionized"  himself— grounded 
himself  to  earth,  and  was  always  in  the  company 
of  youth.  He  had  an  enormous  dacha  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea.  The  dacha,  like  a  temple  to  ionization 
and  grounding,  towered  over  the  dismal  tapping 
of  typewriters  at  the  Writers'  Resort. 

The  academician  walked  over  to  us  and  I  saw  a 
miniature  transistor  radio,  tuned  in  on  Turkey, 
hanging  from  his  shoulder.  Judging  by  the  sounds 
from  the  radio,  Turkey  was  rejoicing. 

"You're  together,  as  always,"  said  the  acade- 
mician, gallantly  kissing  the  hand  of  the  little  girl, 
who  of  course  accepted  it  as  her  due.  "We,  too,  are 
together,  as  always."  And  toward  the  company  in 
shorts  which  he  led,  he  made  a  vague  gesture,  a 
rather  melancholy  gesture,  because  of  its  vague- 
ness. "Will  you  not  grant  us  the  honor  of  attending 
our  shish  kebab?"  he  asked,  addressing  himself  to 
me  and  the  girl  as  a  thoroughly  cultured  indi- 
vidual. And,  still  in  a  rather  melancholy  way,  he 
recited : 

A  shish  kebab,  adorned  with  moon 
and  mountainous  terrain — 

No  greater  happiness  exists, 
celestial  or  mundane! 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  girl  courteously,  "but 
Alyosha  is  getting  a  call  from  Moscow  at  twelve, 
and  he  has  to  be  at  the  post  office." 

"I  hope  that  the  call  is  a  good  one." 

The  academician  again  kissed  the  little  girl's 
hand,  turned  toward  his  troop,  who  stood  shifting 
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impatiently  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  soon 
the  sounds  of  jubilant  Turkey  vanished  around  a 
bend  in  the  trail.  I  loved  him,  that  academician.  I 
understood  this  :  that  his  entire  surroundings  were 
only  a  form  of  loneliness,  simply  not  so  noticeable 
to  everyone. 

Then  the  girl,  with  those  wise  and  mournful 
eyes,  like  her  mother's,  said,  "Why  don't  you  be  his 
f riend?  I'm  very  sorry  for  him.  He's  all  alone,  too. 
And  since  he's  not  alone,  he's  even  more  alone." 

She  had  understood.  She  understood  every- 
thing- .  .  . 

The  sea  was  darkening.  Sometimes  the  clouds 
bunched  convulsively,  sometimes  stretched  out 
listlessly.  One  would  run  against  another,  making 
one  huge  cloud,  or  sometimes  fall  apart.  And  sud- 
denly in  that  incessant  fusion  and  disintegration 
I  glimpsed  a  man's  face,  unfamiliar— yet  at  the 
same  time  very  familiar— with  wise,  suffering  eyes. 
This  face  also  understood  everything.  I  stared  at 
it  as  though  hypnotized,  my  fingers  clutching  the 
grass  that  twined  through  the  cracks  in  the  rocks. 

Then  the  face  disappeared. 

I  searched  for  it  a  long  time  with  my  eyes,  and 
among  the  moving  clouds  the  face  reappeared— 
this  time  a  woman's,  but  with  exactly  the  same 
eyes. 

It  also  understood  everything. 

Then  it  became  a  man's  face,  then  again  a  wom- 
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an's,  but  it  was  the  same  face— a  face  of  magnifi  i 
cent,  uni-double  human  goodness,  which  alwayi  . 
understands  everything. 

I  felt  both  fear  and  delight.  This  continued  ir  i 
me  long  after  it  had  become  so  dark  around  mt  I 
that  I  could  distinguish  nothing  in  the  cloudsr,| 
shifting  features,  even  if  there  had  been  some-4 
thing  there. 

"We  better  go  to  the  post  office,"  said  the  girl.. 
"Be  twelve  soon." 

"You  should  go  home.  Mama's  probably  wor-^ 
iicd." 

t 

"She's  not  worried.  She  knows  I'm  with  you." 
We  started  for  the  post  office.  Now  I  was  some- 
how certain,  it  was  you  calling.  But  it  was  not  you. 

I  heard  the  low,  slightly  hoarse  voice  of  the  rather 
strange  and— because  of  that— even  more  amazing  ^ 
woman  whom  you   used  to  call  your  adopted  j 
mother,  although  she  was  barely  older  than  you. 

"She's  at  my  place  now,"  said  the  woman.  "She's 
sick,  understand?  You've  got  to  come  immedi- 
ately." 

"All  right,"  I  replied. 

The  little  girl  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  porch. 
"Was  it  her?" 

"No,  not  her,  but  it  might  as  well  have  been.  I 
have  to  leave  right  away.  And  you  go  to  bed.  It's 
late.  And  anyway,  you're  not  big  on  the  inside, 
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but  on  the  outside ;  and  on  the  inside  you're  still 
quite  little." 

"Can  I  come  with  you?" 

"No,  not  necessary." 

Then  she  dug  into  the  pocket  of  her  calico 
jumper  and  handed  me  something.  There  in  her 
palm,  shedding  a  warm,  beneficent  light,  lay  a 
chicken-god. 

"I  found  this  today.  You  said  that  a  chicken- 
god  only  brings  luck  to  those  who  find  it  them- 
selves. But  I  love  you,  so  I  am  you.  And  if  I  found 
it,  that  means  you  found  it  yourself,  and  it  will 
bring  you  luck." 

I  took  it  very  carefully,  the  way  people  take  good 
fortune  only  when  they  understand  what  it  signi- 
fies. The  girl  raised  on  her  tiptoes,  kissed  me  on 
the  forehead  with  cold  lips,  and  ran  away. 

I  awakened  the  director  of  the  resort,  said  that 
my  uncle  had  died,  and  within  an  hour  I  was  speed- 
ing toward  Simforopol  in  a  passing  car.  The 
driver,  a  husky  chap,  puffed  gloomily  on  a  ciga- 
rette. 

"Well,  I  have  a  chicken-god,"  I  blurted,  and  I 
opened  my  hand,  in  which  lay  the  magic  stone. 
He  leaned  toward  my  palm. 
"Yup." 

Then  he  sighed,  like  a  boy,  and  declared,  "I  never 
found  one." 

"Oh,  you'll  still  find  it!"  I  said  with  conviction. 
"I  didn't  find  mine  right  away,  either." 

There  were  no  seats  on  the  plane.  Nor  were  there 
even  any  planes  until  the  next  day.  But  she  had 
said  "immediately."  So  it  had  to  be  immediately. 
I  went  in  to  see  the  dispatcher,  who  was  drinking 
tea  with  toffee  candy.  The  toffee  for  some  reason 
gave  me  hope. 

"My  uncle  has  died,"  I  said  happily. 
"Everybody's  uncles  die,"  responded  the  dis- 
patcher. 

"But  I  loved  my  uncle  very  much." 
The  dispatcher  put  down  his  tea  and  looked  at 
me  with  some  interest. 

"And  who  was  he,  your  uncle?" 
"He  was  a  scientist.  Atomic  scientist." 
"Laureate?" 
"Yes,  a  laureate." 

"Good  lad,"  said  the  dispatcher.  "Not  your  uncle. 
You."  Apparently,  it  was  evident  that  I  lied. 

"Prokhorych,"  the  dispatcher  said  to  someone, 
"the  freight  for  Moscow  hasn't  taken  off  yet?  Take 
one  on.  His  uncle  died.  A  laureate." 
He  put  down  the  receiver. 

"Make  out  a  regular  ticket;  you'll  go  on  the 
freight.  Only  quickly."  He  handed  me  a  toffee. 
"Come  in  handy.  On  freight  flights,  toffee's  not 
allowed.  And  you'll  travel  far,  lad.  Way  to  go !" 


Petulant  Thoughts 
Toward  the  End  of  August 

by  Agnes  Rogers 

When  my  vacation's  over, 
And  I  am  homeward  bound, 
I'm  furious  to  discover 
That  THEY  are  not  around. 

By  THEY,  I  mean  the  neighbors 
Whom  I'm  beholden  to, 
Who  dedicate  their  labors 
To  things  I  cannot  do. 

The  cleaner  and  the  presser 
Are  still  on  holiday. 
The  dentist,  the  hairdresser 
Are  up  in  Murray  Bay. 

The  men  who  fix  my  nice  clocks 
Are  camping  out  in  Maine. 
The  one  who  mends  my  icebox 
Is  traveling  in  Spain. 

The  nearest  pub  is  black, 
And  sports  a  sign  to  say, 
"We're  off!  and  won't  be  back 
Till  after  Labor  Day." 

It's  not  that  I'm  malevolent; 

[  feel  that  everyone 

Should  have  (a  thought,  benevolent) 

A  season  in  the  sun. 

I  wish  them  endless  pleasure, 
If  only  they'd  combine 
Their  periods  of  leisure 
To  coincide  with  mine. 


Within  four  hours  I  was  already  in  Moscow. 
Your  adopted  mother  opened  the  door  for  me. 

"Good  lad  !  Way  to  go !"  she  said,  exactly  like  the 
dispatcher  at  the  Simforopol  airport.  "Go  ahead. 
She's  waiting  for  you." 

You  were  lying  on  the  ottoman  with  the  blanket 
drawn  over  your  chin.  You  were  hiding  the  scar. 
I  approached  you  and  extended  my  palm,  in  which 
lay  the  magic  stone. 

"It's  a  chicken-god,"  said  I.  "It  will  bring  you 
luck." 

And  I  placed  in  your  trembling  hand  the  gift  of 
that  remarkable  little  girl  with  the  spaces  be- 
tween her  teeth. 

I  knew  that  she  would  have  understood  me. 

Harper's  Magazine,  August  1965 


A  Doctor  Prescribes 
for  the  AMA 

by  John  Gordon  Freymann,  M.D. 


In  this  hard  look  at  the  record  of  or- 
ganized medicine  in  the  United  States, 
the  patient  is  pronounced  ailing  but  by 
:/o  means  incurable. 

.^^.nother  Maginot  Line  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  is  falling.  In  the  face  of  a  dogged 
and  costly  AMA  campaign,  some  form  of  "Medi- 
care" is  sure  to  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Famil- 
iar battle  cries  were  heard  at  the  AMA  convention 
in  June.  But  pronouncements  from  the  Chicago 
headquarters  now  take  a  wary  tone.  If  the  history 
of  the  last  forty-five  years  is  any  precedent,  a  new 
defensive  position  in  the  Association's  long  retreat 
from  the  forces  of  social  progress  is  about  to  be 
occupied. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  a  very  different  maneuver. 
The  American  people  are  weary  of  the  sterile 
voice  of  reaction  that  the  AMA  has  sounded  these 
many  years.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
substantial  number  of  doctors  share  this  mood. 

I  say  tins  not  because  most  physicians  are 
political  liberals.  Though  there  are  some,  they  are 
a  minority.  But  so  loo  are  the  hard-core  reac- 
tionaries. (According  to  a  Medical  Tribune  poll, 
only  2!>  per  cent  of  the  profession  favored  Gold- 
water  before  last  year's  conventions— and  28 
per  cent  favored  Johnson.)  There  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, a  sizable-though  politically  voiceless— 
group  of  medical  men  who  believe  in  social  prog- 
ress and  see  that  their  profession,  more  than  any 
other,  should  take  an  active  part  in  shaping  pro- 
grams that  affect  the  nation's  health.  This  group— 


a  potential  "Third  Force"— could  set  the  AMA  on 
a  new  path.  And  it  is  vitally  important  for  them 
to  do  this,  for  if  American  medicine  has  any  voice 
it  is  the  AMA.  I  broached  this  idea  recently  in  an 
article  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 
The  response  was  gratifying.  Several  hundred 
physicians  from  thirty  states  wrote  to  agree  with 
me.  (Not  one  disagreed  in  principle.)  Among  my 
correspondents  were  men  in  private  practice, 
members  of  medical  school  faculties,  general  prac- 
titioners, and  even  a  trustee  of  the  AMA.  It  was 
as  though  I  had  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  sup- 
pressed discontent.  Why,  one  may  ask,  had  it  so 
long  been  quiescent?  A  useful  clue  was  provided 
by  one  of  my  New  England  correspondents:  "I  am 
presumably  a  member  of  your  Third  Force,"  he 
wrote,  "who  sits  passively  by  and  watches  my 
AMA  repeatedly  act  and  speak  in  terms  contrary 
to  my  convictions.  But  the  prospect  of  girding  up 
my  loins  and  setting  out  to  make  my  voice  heard 
is  something  I  find  particularly  bleak  and  un- 
appealing." 

Unfortunately,  a  similar  aversion  to  medical 
politics  has  been  widespread  among  the  profes- 
sion's intellectual  elite.  Yet  its  latent  power  is 
formidable.  I  recall,  for  example,  the  1962  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
Society  affairs  are  usually  of  marginal  interest  in 
the  Boston  hospitals  and  medical  schools,  but  on 
this  occasion  the  academic  community  was  roused. 
A  proposal  was  before  the  Society  to  make  AMA 
membership  mandatory  for  all  its  members.  The 
prospect  appalled  the  Boston  medical  intelligent- 
sia, many  of  whom  had  long  disapproved— but 
done  little  to  counteract— the  policies  enunciated 
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in  Chicago.  So  600  doctors  appeared  at  a  gather- 
ing which  usually  has  trouble  corralling  a  quorum 
of  100.  From  distinguished  professors  to  lowly 
fellows,  Boston's  scientific  and  academic  commu- 
nity was  there  in  force. 

The  opening  pro-AMA  speaker  rambled.  The 
opponents'  spokesman  was  brief,  articulate,  and 
precise.  He  argued  that  strong  AMA  memb<  r 
must  be  convinced,  not  forced,  into  membership. 
He  released  a  parliamentary  steamroller  that 
closed  off  debate  and  defeated  the  proposal  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  Triumphant,  the  cream  of 
Boston  medicine  disappeared. 

I  have  not  described  this  episode  to  argue  the 
defeated  proposal,  but  to  show  the  power  that  aca- 
demic medicine  can  wield  in  a  medical  society.  I 
wish  to  show  how,  by  holding  itself  aloof  from 
the  one  agency  organized  to  speak  for  the  entire 
profession,  a  group  that  includes  many  of  the 
present  and  future  leaders  of  scientific  medicine 
used  its  power  just  as  negatively  as  the  AMA. 

Such  events  are  uncommon.  Much  more  usual  is 
the  situation  in  metropolitan  New  York  where 
there  are  19,000  physicians,  but  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  five  county  societies  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 300  and  is  commonly  less  than  100.  This 
chronic  indifference  is  both  the  cause  and  conse- 
quence of  the  ultraconservatism  of  the  present 
leadership  of  organized  medicine.  To  break  this 
circular  pattern  will  not  be  easy.  As  a  starting 
point  it  is  essential  that  doctors— and  Americans 
generally-recall  that  the  AMA  was  not  born  a 
dinosaur.  It  started  life  as  a  very  different  animal. 

An  Age  of  Enlightenment 


remarkably  prophetic  statement  was  pub- 


lished as  an  official  AMA  policy  in  June  1919: 

...  It  is  not  a  question  for  the  decision  of  the 
medical  profession  whether  or  not  [medical 
insurance]  laws  shall  be  put  in  force.  That  is 
a  question  for  economic  groups  and  forces  out- 
side of  the  medical  profession.  It  will  be  decided 
when  labor  and  industry  agree  together  suffi- 
ciently to  demand  it  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  various  states.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  medical  profession  to  be 
ready  with  constructive  suggestions,  to  meet 
labor  and  industry  halfway.  ...  It  is  also  for 
the  profession  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
wishes  to  carry  on  its  existence  under  some 
form  of  sickness  insurance  or  under  some 
method  of  state  medicine.  That  choice  must 
inevitably  be  made. 

This  was  but  another  of  a  long  series  of 
thoughtful  reports  on  a  government  medical  in- 


surance which  had  been  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  AMA  since  January  1915.  In  191 G  the 
Association  had  set  up  a  Committee  on  Social 
Insurance  with  a  full-time  staff.  It  was  led  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Lambert,  clinical  professor  of  medicine 
at  Columbia,  close  friend  and  personal  physician 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Committee  reports 
repeatedly  concluded  that  a  system  of  compul- 
sory federal  sickness  insurance,  which  anticipated 
many  features  of  the  current  Medicare  bill,  was 
the  best  solution  to  the  adequate  distribution  of 
medical  care. 

Dr.  Lambert  was  only  one  of  many  distin- 
guished physicians  who  shaped  the  policies  of  the 
AMA  from  1900  to  1920.  The  roster  of  its  Presi- 
dents in  this  golden  age  included,  among  others, 
such  luminaries  as  both  Mayo  brothers,  founders 
of  the  great  medical  center;  William  C.  Gorgas, 
whose  conquest  of  yellow  fever  made  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  possible;  William  H.  Welch, 
chief  founder  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School; 
Abraham  Jacobi,  father  of  modern  pediatrics; 
and,  in  1920,  Lambert  himself. 

Men  of  this  caliber— great  teachers  as  well  as 
great  doctors— were  drawn  naturally  to  leadership 
in  the  AMA  because  the  organization's  prime  ob- 
jective in  those  days  was  the  same  as  their  own— 
the  improvement  of  medical  education.  This  had 
been  the  sole  reason  for  the  Association's  found- 
ing in  1817  and  the  goal  toward  which  it  had 
striven  through  the  rest  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  as  the  twentieth  century  opened,  Johns 
Hopkins,  founded  in  1893,  was  still  the  only 
island  of  excellence  in  a  sea  of  mediocrity.  It  was 
the  only  school  requiring  a  premedical  college- 
background.  The  other  159  medical  schools,  unin- 
hibited by  national  standards  and  completely  un- 
regulated, granted  M.D.  degrees  at  their  own 
pleasure.  Many  were  simply  diploma  mills. 

Little  progress  had  been  made  until  1901  when 
the  AMA  was  reorganized  to  establish  its  present 
strong  legislative  and  executive  powers.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  AMA  to  investigate  the  nation's 
medical  schools.  Abraham  Flexner,  who  made  the 
survey,  published  his  highly  critical  report  in 
1910.  Armed  with  this  evidence,  the  now-powerful 
AMA  was  able  to  establish  standards  for  medical 
colleges  and  to  enforce  them.  Within  the  next  five 
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years,  sixty-five  medical  schools  disappeared  and 
all  those  that  survived  eventually  achieved  Class 
A  status. 

The  AMA  reached  its  great  goal  and  the  cul- 
minant point  in  its  history  in  the  years  just  before 
World  War  I.  Its  leaders  were  men  still  remem- 
bered today  for  their  contributions  to  medicine, 
its  councils  had  elevated  and  were  maintaining 
standards  in  all  spheres  of  medical  activity,  and 
its  philosophy  was  attuned  to  the  progressive 
social  climate  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Square 
Deal  and  Woodrow  Wilson's  New  Freedom.  It  was 
in  this  atmosphere  that  the  AMA  House  of  Dele- 
gates repeatedly  accepted  the  reports  of  the  Lam- 
bert committee-and  tabled  the  first  resolution 
opposing  compulsory  health  insurance. 

Hut  time  ran  out.  The  vote  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  which  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  archfoe  of 
the  progressives,  called  "qualified  acceptance"  of 
compulsory  sickness  insurance  came  on  June  7, 
1017.  We  had  already  been  two  months  at  war. 
In  1918  Dr.  Lambert  and  his  entire  committee 
were  in  France  and  no  report  was  submitted.  The 
momentum  of  the  progressive  movement  carried  it 
through  1919,  but  by  1920  a  remarkable  change  in 
AMA  policy  had  occurred.  The  House  of  Delegates 
killed  the  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  and  con- 
demned compulsory  sickness  insurance,  which  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  denounced  as  a  "fantastic, 
un-American  machination."  The  progressive  years 
were  over. 

In  the  retreat  from  the  twentieth  century  that 
followed,  one  of  the  more  dismal  chapters  was  the 
scuttling  by  the  AMA  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1932  after  a  five-year  study  chaired  by 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  a  past-president  of  the  AMA. 
The  majority  report,  predicting  with  remarkable 
accuracy,  recommended  group  medical  practice 
financed  through  voluntary  health  insurance  as 
the  best  solution  to  adequate  distribution  of  medi- 
cal care.  This  was  flatly  rejected  by  the  AMA,  an 
editorial  in  the  AMA  Journal  referring  to  groups 
in  medical  practice  as  "medical  Soviets." 

From  the  forefront,  the  Association  had  fallen 
to  the  rear.  Where  there  had  once  been  action 
based  on  foresight,  there  was  now  only  reaction. 
From  1931  to  1935  group  hospitalization  plans 
(Blue  Cross)  were  repeatedly  condemned  by  the 
House  of  Delegates,  but  by  1937  they  were  ac- 
cepted. It  was  not  until  1942  that  the  House 
finally  approved  medical  service  plans  (Blue 
Shield  ) .  The  Kerr-Mills  law,  somewhat  grudgingly 
accepted  by  the  AMA  a  few  years  ago,  was  used 
to  lead  the  battle  against  the  Medicare  Bill  until 
this  January.  New  ideas  are  stubbornly  opposed 


until  popular  acceptance  makes  approval  inevita- 
ble. Then  the  cause  once  opposed  becomes  the 
battle  flag  of  opposition  to  the  next  new  idea. 

The  AMA-and  with  it  the  entire  medical  pro- 
fession-has been  for  forty-five  years  in  the  nega- 
tive position  of  belatedly  accepting  programs 
conceived  by  others  in  response  to  the  fitful  whims 
of  public  demand. 

Practicing  in  a  Sanctuary 

In  part,  the  retrogression  of  the  AMA  after  1920 
reflected  the  ebb  tide  of  disillusionment  that 
swept  the  country  after  World  War  I.  Turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  Wilson's  pleas,  the  people  embraced 
Harding's  "normalcy."  These  were  the  years  of 
the  Palmer  raids,  deportation  of  "Bolsheviks," 
and  lynching  of  labor  organizers.  Such  a  violent 
fluctuation  inevitably  affected  the  medical  profes- 
sion. For  example,  Dr.  M.  L.  Harris,  President  of 
the  AMA  in  1929,  had  signed  the  Lambert  report 
favoring  compulsory  government  health  insurance 
in  1919.  Thirteen  years  later  he  opposed  the  Re- 
port on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  with  its  "radi- 
cal" proposals  for  group  medical  practice  and 
voluntary  health  insurance.  As  Morris  Fishbein 
himself  wrote,  "It  is  interesting  to  think  what 
might  have  happened  relating  to  social  insurance 
if  the  war  had  not  intervened." 

Another  reason  for  the  change  in  AMA  policy 
was  change  in  leadership.  Since  1920,  few  great 
scientists  or  medical  educators  have  risen  to  posi- 
tions of  prominence  in  the  AMA.  They  have  been 
replaced,  in  the  main,  by  worthy  doctors  of  no 
great  scientific  stature  whose  chief  claim  to  emi- 
nence is  a  record  of  diligent  toil  in  the  lower 
echelons  of  organized  medicine. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  scientific  and  aca- 
demic leaders  were  evicted  from  the  top  councils 
of  the  AMA.  They  abdicated  voluntarily.  Many 
simply  lost  interest  in  the  organization  after  it 
had  achieved  the  one  great  goal  that  deeply  con- 
cerned them-the  reform  of  medical  education. 
Others  were  lost  in  the  gradual  drift  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  away  from  doctors  in  private  practice. 

Formerly,  medical  students  had  been  taught 
clinical  subjects  by  doctors  who  earned  their 
living  taking  care  of  private  patients  and  devoted 
only  part  of  their  time  to  teaching.  As  medicine 
became  increasingly  specialized  such  a  division  of 
effort  became  less  satisfactory.  Foreseeing  this 
trend,  Johns  Hopkins  in  1913  appointed  the  key 
members  of  its  clinical  faculty  to  salaried,  full- 
time  status.  Every  medical  school  in  the  country 
eventually  followed  this  example. 


The  result  was  a  new  generation  of  academic 
and  scientific  leaders  whose  ties  with  private  prac- 
titioners were  tenuous.  Sir  William  Osler-perhaps 
the  greatest  clinician  and  teacher  of  his  day-fore- 
saw the  danger.  "I  fear  lest  the  broad  open  spirit 
which  has  characterized  the  school  [Hopkins] 
should  narrow,"  he  wrote  prophetically  in  1911, 
"as  teacher  and  student  chase  each  other  down  the 
fascinating  road  of  research,  forgetful  of  those 
wider  interests  to  which  a  great  hospital  must 
minister." 

Precisely  this  has  happened  insofar  as  the 
AMA  is  concerned.  If  your  main  interest  in  life 
is  the  helical  structure  of  DNA  or  if  you  practice 
in  a  sanctuary  where  private  fees  only  supplement 
your  basic  salary,  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to 
attend  local  medical-society  meetings  where  the 
socioeconomic  problems  of  medicine  are  a  main 
interest.  Ignored  is  the  fact  that  these  problems 
are  vital  to  the  profession  and  to  the  country; 
that  they  become  mundane  only  when  left  to  the 
unopposed  deliberations  of  a  mundane  minority. 
And  so  control  of  many  county  and  state  societies 
-from  whose  ranks  come  the  leaders  of  the  AMA— 
has  been  relegated  largely  to  just  such  a  minority. 
Those  who  could  serve  as  a  modulating  influence 
within  the  AMA  stand  aloof. 

A  schism  has  been  created.  On  one  side  are 
those  whose  primary  occupation  is  private  prac- 
tice and  on  the  other  those  whose  chief  endeavors 
are  in  research  and  teaching.  Among  a  highly 
vocal  minority  of  the  former  there  is  thinly 
veiled  anti-intellectualism,  preoccupation  with  the 
business  of  medicine,  and  blind  resistance  to 
change.  Among  the  latter  are  islands  of  intellec- 
tual snobbery,  startling  ignorance  of  the  quality  of 
practice  outside  the  university,  emotional  liberal- 
ism, and  thoughtless  rejection  of  the  AMA. 

A  Second  Revolution 

This  schism  between  "town  and  gown"  is  much 
discussed  in  our  journals,  but  in  my  view  it  is  over- 
rated. The  gap  that  does  exist  is  being  narrowed 
by  a  little-noticed  second  revolution  in  medical 
education  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  first  revolution  followed  the  Flexner  report 
and  radically  altered  undergraduate  medical  edu- 
cation. Today,  practically  all  physicians  are  grad- 
uates of  Grade  A  schools.  But  it  is  in  postgraduate 
education  that  the  second  revolution  has  occurred. 
No  longer  does  the  medical-school  graduate  go 
directly  into  practice  after  perhaps  a  single  year 
of  internship.  General  practitioners  will  soon  be 
required  to  have  three  years  of  postgraduate 
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training,  while  the  80  per  cent  of  graduates  who 
plan  to  enter  a  specialty  must  devote  four,  five,  or 
more  years  as  residents  in  teaching  hospitals  in 
order  to  qualify  in  their  chosen  fields.  For  ahead 
of  them  are  the  stiff  examinations  of  nineteen  dif- 
ferent specialty  boards  which  were  formed  under 
AMA  auspices. 

Long  years  of  postgraduate  training  are  now 
an  accepted  part  of  medical  education.  Indeed 
within  the  past  two  decades  the  number  of 
American  physicians  in  residency  training  in  our 
hospitals  has  jumped  by  340  per  cent  although 
medical-school  enrollments  have  increased  by  only 
45  per  cent.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  medical  crop 
of  the  last  fifteen  years-a  total  of  65,465  doctors- 
have  received  specialty-board  certification.  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  certification 
imparts  divine  wisdom  to  a  physician.  There  are 
thousands  of  equally  competent  general  practi- 
tioners and  men  who  limit  themselves  to  specialty 
practice  without  certification.  I  emphasize  those 
who  are  board-certified  only  because  they  are  a 
quantitative  sample. 

Possibly  many  of  these  doctors  would  like  to  find 
lifelong  staff  positions  in  the  great  university 
centers,  but  there  are  not  nearly  enough  openings 
to  absorb  them.  There  were  only  10,000  physicians 
in  full-time  faculty  positions  in  1964,  so  at  least 
50,000  highly  trained  physicians  have  been  unable 
to  find  shelter  within  academic  walls.  They  have 
moved  away  from  university  centers-more  than 
half  of  them  to  cities  with  less  than  100,000  popu- 
lation, a  fifth  into  towns  and  suburbs  with  popula- 
tions between  5,000  and  25,000. 

Community  hospitals,  once  marginally  staffed 
and  poorly  equipped,  are  reaping  this  harvest  of 
skilled  doctors  and  developing  into  community 
medical  centers  that  provide  first-class  care. 
Medical  progress  is  not  properly  measured  in 
terms  of  multimillion  volt  X-ray  machines  and 
heart-lung  pumps.  The  importance  of  technical 
advances  is  obvious,  but  the  only  genuine  measure 
is  the  availability  of  doctors  who  can  provide  up- 
to-date  medical  care  to  the  total  population  and 
not  just  to  the  people  who,  by  geographic  accident, 
live  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  old  line  of  demar- 
cation between  quality  of  practice  in  university 
vs.  community  hospitals  is  fast  disappearing.  If 
any  educator  denies  this,  he  negates  all  the  efforts 
of  American  medical  education  in  the  fifty-five 
years  since  the  Flexner  report. 

Thus  the  common  educational  background  of 
most  of  today's  doctors  is  closing  the  gap  between 
"town  and  gown."  After  all,  how  can  a  staff  man 
at  a  university  hospital  deprecate  an  "outside" 
physician  who  was  once  his  fellow  resident  and 
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underwent  the  same  rigorous  training?  And  how 
ran  this  practitioner  rail  at  an  "ivory  tower"  in 
which  he  spent  much  of  his  own  professional  life 
and  to  which  he  owes  his  present  position? 

I  believe  that  this  new  generation  of  doctors 
practicing  outside  of  university  centers  consti- 
tutes a  Third  Force  which  can  reshape  the  AMA. 
This  has  not  yet  happened  because  the  Third  Force 
is  widely  scattered,  engrossed  in  establishing 
practice,  often  dominated  by  the  old  guard  in  local 
hospitals  and  medical  societies,  and.  following  the 
example  of  its  teachers,  little  interested  in— if  not 
hostile  toward— organized  medicine.  But  its  day 
will  come. 

There  are  those  who  believe  genuine  reform  of 
the  AMA  is  hopeless,  that  the  only  answer  is  a 
rival  organization.  This  view  ignores  the  progres- 
sive record  of  the  AMA  in  the  forgotten  days  when 
those  who  should  rightfully  lead  it  troubled  to  do 
so.  It  ignores  also  the  indispensable  functions 
which  the  AMA  performs  outside  the  political 
arena.  The  AMA  inspects  and  accredits  our  87 
medical  schools  and  7. 561  internship  and  residency 
programs.  It  sponsors  the  specialty  boards.  It 
participates  in  the  accreditation  of  hospitals  and 
is  now  extending  this  to  include  nursing  homes. 
It  maintains  a  code  of  medical  ethics,  exposes 
quackery,  tests  new  drugs,  and  sets  policies  ( at  the 
county  level  l  for  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  pro- 
grams. It  is.  in  effect,  the  government  of  American 
medicine  afflicted,  alas,  with  an  administration 
roughly  equivalent  in  its  political  thinking  to 
Calvin  Coolidge's.  It  is  tragic  that  the  unalloyed 
conservatism  of  AMA  political  policies  has  blinded 


High  Cost  of  Losing 

IN  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the 
American  Medical  Association  spent 
§051.570.13  on  its  futile  lobbying  effort 
against  medical  eldercare  under  social 
security.  .  .  .  [The]  probability  is  that 
this  figure — declared  by  the  AMA  in  its 
quarterly  report  to  Congress — makes  the 
doctors'  lobby  the  nation's  biggest.  .  .  . 
[The]  Chicago  firm  of  Fuller.  Smith,  and 
Ross.  Inc.,  public  relations  and  advertis- 
ing, got  the  lion's  share — $829.484.75  

[This]  outlay  is  exclusive  of  sums  spent 
by  AMA  for  other  than  national  lobbying 
and  of  money  which  affiliated  or  related 
professional  groups  spent  to  influence 
legislation  or  election  results. 

—  Washington  Report  on  the  Medical 
Sciences,  May  24,  19G5. 


the  public  and  many  doctors  to  the  indispensable 
services  and  direction  the  Association  provides  for 
the  continued  improvement  of  medical  education 
and  practice. 

A  two-government  system  in  American  medi- 
cine would  lead  to  chaos.  What  is  needed  is  a 
vigorous  two-party  system  within  the  AMA.  This, 
as  I  see  it,  is  the  mission  of  the  Third  Force.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  in- 
superable. Like  other  powerful  institutions,  the 
AMA  is  by  no  means  the  monolithic  structure  its 
official  spokesmen  try  to  make  it  seem. 

This  January,  for  example,  the  Norfolk-South 
District  Medical  Society  in  Massachusetts  in- 
structed its  delegates  to  work  to  replace  "the 
negative  attitude  of  the  AMA"  with  "something 
constructive  for  the  people  of  this  country."  There 
have  been  many  comparable  stirrings  elsewhere, 
even  in  the  House  of  Delegates  itself.  There  since 
1%2  the  Michigan  and  District  of  Columbia  dele- 
gations have  been  unsuccessfully  proposing  gov- 
ernment-subsidized, privately  administered,  pre- 
paid medical  insurance  for  persons,  regardless  of 
age,  below  certain  income  levels. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  medical  profession— the  Third  Force  and  the 
academic  community— to  overcome  their  aversion 
to  political  action  and  substitute  sustained,  ra- 
tional leadership  of  the  AMA  for  ineffective, 
sporadic  guerrilla  warfare  against  it. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties.  They 
were  well  summed  up  by  the  ubiquitous  Dr.  Fish- 
bein  in  commenting  editorially  in  Medical  World 
News  on  my  Third  Force  proposal.  "I  agree  com- 
pletely," he  wrote,  "that  the  only  possibility  of 
changing  the  situation  must  rest  on  new  leader- 
ship .  .  .  [but]  the  doctors  who  play  at  national 
politics  must  first  become  experienced  in  the 
county  and  state  societies  .  .  .  [they  must  learn  to 
appeal]  for  political  support  in  the  trading  of 
votes,  in  entertainment  for  the  development  of 
good  will,  in  offers  of  one  position  in  return  for 
support  for  another  .  .  .  this  is  not  a  game  in  which 
amateurs  can  play  successfully." 

If  this  is  distasteful  to  the  fastidious— then  so 
is  our  democratic  system,  for  politics  is  the  capil- 
lary level  of  democratic  life.  And.  since  the  AMA 
has  a  democratic  structure,  its  leadership  will 
never  be  any  better  than  its  electorate.  The 
stakes  for  the  profession  and  the  nation  are  too 
high  to  abandon  medicine's  participation  in  na- 
tional health  planning  to  a  vocal  minority  that 
recoils  before  the  inevitable  advance  of  social 
progress.  Dr.  Fishbein  has  given  his  advice.  At 
last,  the  liberals  and  enlightened  conservatives 
should  heed  his  counsel. 

Harper's  Magazine,  August  1965 


This  champion  of  the  tables  at  The  Club,  Kilmarnock 
also  happens  to  blend  the  world's  finest  Scotch  Whisky 


'George  Thomson  is  the  fourth  ma.ier  blender  i. 
iMlaried  his  apprenticeship  at  15. 

lit  is  Johnnie  Walker  Black  Label.  And 
its  master  blender,  snooker  champion 
George  Thomson,  can  tell  you  all  there 
is  to  know  about  the  blending  of  Scotch. 
A  Scotch  is  only  as  good  as  the  malt 

'  whiskies  it's  made  with,  and  Mr.  Thom- 
son has  an  infallible  nose  for  the  best  of 
them.  He  and  his  nose  have  catalogued 
all  of  the  101  straight  malt  whiskies 
produced  in  Scotland.  He  knows  the  in- 
dividual personality  of  each  and  how 
each  will  blend  with  the  others. 


- 

aged  Highland  malts  for  Johnnie  Walker 
Black  Label,  then  rounds  them  out  with 

:  - 

finished  product  to  be  the  finest  Scotch 

■ 

J  he  value  of  luxury  Scotch 

Some  people  consider  Black  Label  an 
expensive  Scotch,  and  so  it  is.  But  peo- 
ple who  buy  it  enjoy  all  the  smoothness, 
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Europe! 

In  the  fall,  the  magic  is  special. 


With  TW\,  the  adventure  is  easy. 


When  i lie  summer  crowds  s^o  home,  the  festival  season 
begins.  People  and  places  seem  livelier,  I ricndlicr.  Good 
wealhei  is  in  good  suppl\  so  are  hotel  aeeommodations. 
Vou  ean  linger,  spend  more  time  exploring.  Sudden lv  an 
old  landmark  has  new  laseination,  an  aneient  custom 
new  meaning,  lis  pari  ol  the  timeless  enehantmenl  ol 
Europe  .  .  .  .ind  1 1  happens  e\  cry  I  all. 


1  XV A  knows  when  and  where  .  .  .  how  and  win.  Mail 
the  reply  card  and  vou  II  know.  too.  I  \\  A  will  send  vou, 
Iree  travel  plans  and  tour  lolders  to  the  best  ol  I  urope. 
Pick  the  places  and  the  prices  that  suit  vou.  When 
you  re  readv  to  go,  call  I  \VA  or  vour  travel  agent. 

I  hen  I  \\  A  will  take  you  to  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Fran  k  I  n  it .  Milan,  Zurich,  Geneva,  I  isbon,  Madrid, 


Athens  or  Shannon.  Over  the  Atlantic  you'll  enjoy 
first  run  color  movies.  Overseas,  you  can  adventure 
through  country  alter  country  and  return  home  without 
retracing  a  step.  And  with  TWA's  stopover  plan,  you 
can  see  up  to  20  extra  cities  at  no  extra  air  tare 

You  were  right  to  wait  to  see  Europe  this  Fall.  Mail 
the  reply  card  and  you're  almost  there. 

«C'   ■"   1  ■  1 


Nationwide 
Worldwide 
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StarStream 


When  your  doctor  needs  a  "private  eye" 


Among  doctors,  '•private  eyes'1  are  in  demand.  Your 
own  doctor  relies  upon  a  special  medical  "detective"  for 
more  accurate  and  complete  diagnosis.  A  surgeon  needs 
one  to  track  down  and  pinpoint  a  lesion  before  operation. 
An  orthopedic  surgeon  needs  one  to  follow  the  prooress 
of  a  healing  fracture.  General  practitioners,  orthope- 
dists, pediatricians,  internists— doctors 
in  nearly  every  area  of  medicine— rely 
upon  a  skilled,  medical  "private  eye" 
known  as  a  radiologist  ...  a  physician 
specially  trained  in  the  medical  and 
therapeutic  use  of  x-ray.  Through  his 
specialized  knowledge,  the  radiologist 
helps  other  physicians  by  providing  ra- 


diographic (x-ray)  interpretation  of  a  particular  problem 
And  m  so  doing,  he  aids  other  medical  specialists  in 
treating  injury  or  disease.      In  some  cases,  it  is  only 
through  the  specially  trained  eyes  of  a  radiologist  that 
accurate  diagnosis  can  be  completed.  For  some  patients 
the  work  of  the  radiologist  includes  actual  treatment, 
using  therapeutic  x-ray  to  help  arrest 
a  cancer.  «  Today,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  medical  students  and  interns,  in 
considering  areas  of  specialization,  are 
choosing  radiology— preparing,  through 
special  training,  for  this  highly  gratify- 
ing and  rewarding  career  as  an  important 
member  of  the  modern  medical  team. 


Progress  /s  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


How  I  Got  into  Show  Business 


by  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  and  Jane  and  Burt  Boyar 


"Although  I  had  traveled  ten  states  and 
played  over  fifty  cities  by  the  time  I 
was  four,  I  never  felt  I  was  without  a 
home.  .  .  ." 

I  was  born  in  Harlem  on  December  8,  1925.  My 
father  was  the  lead  dancer  in  Will  Mastin's 
Holiday  in  Dixieland ,  a  vaudeville  troupe  in  which 
my  mother,  Elvera  "Baby"  Sanchez,  was  a  top 
chorus  girl.  Good  jobs  were  scarce  so  she  remained 
in  the  line  until  two  weeks  before  I  was  born. 
Then,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  dance,  she  boarded 
me  with  friends  in  Brooklyn,  and  continued  on 
the  road  with  my  father  and  the  show. 

My  grandmother,  Rosa  B.  Davis,  came  out 
from  Harlem  to  see  me  and  wrote  to  my  father, 
"I  never  saw  a  dirtier  child  in  my  life.  They 
leave  Sammy  alone  all  day  so  I've  taken  him  with 
me.  I'm  going  to  make  a  home  for  that  child." 

I  heard  my  father  call  my  grandmother 
"Mama"  so  I  called  her  Mama,  and  this  was 
appropriate  because  by  the  time  I  could  speak 
I  thought  of  her  as  that. 

Mama  was  housekeeper  for  one  family  for 
twenty  years,  cooking,  cleaning,  ironing,  and 
raising  their  children  and  me  at  the  same  time. 

One  clay  she  returned  to  the  nursery  school  at 
which  she'd  been  leaving  me.  The  nurse  was  sur- 
prised. "We  thought  you  were  on  your  job,  Mrs. 
Davis." 

"Something  told  me  get  off  the  streetcar  and 


see  what  you're  doing  with  my  Sammy.  Now  I 
find  you  put  these  two  other  children  in  his 
carriage  with  him  and  you  got  Sammy  all 
scrooched  up  in  a  corner  of  his  own  carriage.  I 
bought  that  carriage  for  Sammy.  Paid  cash  for 
it.  Now  you  got  him  so  he  can't  stretch  out  in 
his  own  carriage.  Get  those  kids  out  of  Sammy's 
carriage." 

She  began  taking  me  to  work  with  her.  On 
her  days  off  she  took  me  to  the  park  and  put  me 
on  the  swings.  Nobody  else  could  push  or  touch 
me.  When  her  friends  saw  us  coming  they  snick- 
ered, "Here  comes  Rosa  Davis  and  her  Jesus." 
Mama's  reply  was,  "He's  a  Jesus  to  me." 

When  I  was  two-and-a-half,  my  parents  sep- 
arated. My  mother  joined  another  traveling  show, 
Connor's  Hot  Chocolate,  and  my  father  came  home 
to  get  me. 

"Sam,  this  child's  too  young  to  go  on  the  road." 

"Hell.  Mama,  I'm  his  father  and  I  say  he  goes 
on  the  road.  I  ain't  leaving  him  here  so's  Elvera 
can  come  in  and  take  him  away.  'Sides,  I  want  my 
son  with  me." 

When  the  train  moved  into  the  tunnel  and  I 
couldn't  see  Mama  anymore  I  stopped  waving  and 
settled  back  in  my  seat.  My  father  started  taking 
off  my  coat,  my  leggings,  and  my  hat.  "Where  we 
goin',  Daddy?" 

He  smiled  and  put  his  arm  around  me.  "We're 
goin'  into  show  business,  son." 

Our  first  stop  was  the  Pitheon  Theater  in 
Pittsburgh.  I  was  backstage  with  my  father  all 
day,  but  at  night  he  left  me  at  the  rooming  house 


Copyright  ©  by  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  Jane  Boyar,  and  Hurt  Boyar,  1965.  From  their 
book,  Yes  I  Can,  to  be  published  in  September  by  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroax. 
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with  a  chair  propped  against  the  bed  and  often  I 
didn't  see  him  again  until  the  next  afternoon.  Will 
Mastin  tame  in  every  morning,  bathed  me  in  the 
sink,  and  made  my  breakfast,  Horlick's  malted 
milk,  which  he  mixed  with  hot  water  from  the  tap. 
We  were  great  friends.  He  spent  hours  making 
funny  faces  at  me  and  I  loved  making  the  same 
faces  right  hack  at  him.  One  afternoon  I  was  in 
the  dressing  room  playing  with  the  make-up,  try- 
ing to  use  the  powder  puffs  and  tubes  and  pencils 
on  my  face  the  way  I  always  saw  my  father  and 
Will  doing  it.  Will  was  watching  me.  "Here,  let 
me  show  you  how  to  do  that."  I  sat  on  his  chair 
while  he  put  blackface  on  me.  Then  he  took  a  tube 
of  clown  white,  gave  me  the  big  white  lips  and 
winked,  "Now  you  look  like  Al  Jolson."  I  winked 
back. 

lie  snapped  his  fingers  like  he'd  gotten  an 
idea,  and  sent  for  our  prima  donna  who  sang 
"Sonny  Roy."  "Next  show,"  he  told  her,  "take 
Sammy  onstage,  hold  him  in  your  lap,  and  keep 
singing  no  matter  what  happens." 

As  she  sang,  I  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  saw 
Will  in  the  wings,  playing  our  game,  rolling  his 
yes  and  shaking  his  head  at  me  and  I  rolled  my 
eyes  and  shook  my  head  right  back  at  him.  The 
prima  donna  hit  a  high  note  and  Will  held  his 
nose.  1  held  my  nose.  too.  But  Will's  faces  weren't 
half  as  funny  as  the  prima  donna's  so  I  began 
copying  hers  instead:  when  her  lips  trembled,  my 
lips  trembled,  and  I  followed  her  all  the  way  from 
a  heaving  bosom  to  a  quivering  jaw.  The  people 
out  front  were  watching  me,  laughing.  When  we 
got  off.  Will  knelt  to  my  height.  "Listen  to  that 
applause,  Sammy,  some  of  it's  for  you."  My 
father  was  crouched  beside  me,  too.  smiling, 
pleased  with  me.  "You're  a  born  mugger,  son,  a 
born  mugger."  He  and  Will  both  had  their  arms 
around  me. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  next  town  Will  began 
giving  out  meal  tickets  to  the  troupe.  Once  an  act 
had  its  name  up  on  a  theater,  there  were  restau- 
rants in  show  towns  that  would  give  food  cm 
credit.  They'll  issue  a  meal  ticket  good  for  a  week's 
food  and  we'd  settle  with  them  on  payday.  Will 
gave  my  father  his  ticket  and  then  put  one  in  my 
pocket.  "Here  you  are,  Mose  Gastin.  You  got  a 


The  original  "Air.  Wonderful,"  Sammy  Paris,  Jr., 
is  linn-  starring  on  Broadway  in  "Golden  Boy."  As 
lie  tells  in  this  revealing  chapter  from  l/is  forth- 
coming autobiography,  "Yes  I  Can,"  he  developed 
tlie  essentials  of  his  marvelously  diversified  talent, 
behind  and  before  the  vaudeville  curtain,  al  an 
age  irlicn  most  children  haren't  yet  been  accepted 
in  a  Montessuri  nursery  school. 


meal  ticket  coming  to  you  same  as  anyone  else  in 
the  troupe." 

I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket  and  held  it.  "Okay, 
Massey."  I  couldn't  say  Mastin.  Why  he  called  me 
Mose  Gastin  or  where  he  got  that  name  I  don't 
know. 

built  up  a  new  show  called  Struttin'  Han- 
nah front  Savannah.  Curvy,  sexy  Hannah  was 
struttin'  from  Savannah  to  New  York.  On  the 
way,  she'd  pass  a  house  with  a  picket  fence,  see 
me  playing  in  the  yard  with  a  pail  and  shovel  and 
do  a  slinky  Mae  West  kind  of  walk  over  to  me. 
"Hi,  Buster.  Anyplace  around  here  where  a  lady 
can  get  a  room?"  She'd  turn  to  me  and  roll  her 
eyes,  but  the  audience  could  only  see  me  wildly 
rolling  my  eyes  back  at  her.  "Hey,  are  you  a  little 
kid  or  a  midget?"  Then  she'd  wink,  also  without 
the  audience  seeing  it,  and  I'd  wink  back  hard 
and  long. 

Between  shows  I'd  stand  in  the  wings  watching 
the  other  acts,  like  Moss  and  Fry,  Bntt  erbeans  and 
Susie,  Th,  Eight  Black  Dots,  and  I'ot,  Van  &  Skil- 
let. It  never  occurred  to  me  to  play  with  the  pail 
ami  shovel;  they  were  my  props,  part  of  the  act, 
and  I  didn't  think  of  them  as  toys.  At  mealtime, 
I'd  sit  with  my  father.  Will,  and  the  other  per- 
formers, listening  to  them  talk  show  business, 
hearing  about  the  big  vaudeville  acts  that  played 
the  Keith  "time."  Keith  was  far  over  our  heads. 
Shows  like  ours,  Connor's  Hot  Chocolate,  and 
McKinney's  Cotton  Pickers  played  small  time  like 
TOBA  and  Butterfield  but  there  was  no  end  of 
stories  to  be  heard  about  the  great  acts  who 
worked  the  big  time. 

We  always  rented  the  cheapest  room  we  could 
find,  and  my  father  and  I  shared  the  bed.  He'd  turn 
out  the  light  and  say,  "Well,  good  night.  Poppa." 
Then  I'd  hear  a  scratching  sound.  I'd  sit  up,  fast. 
"What's  that,  Daddy?" 

"I  didn't  hear  nothin'." 

The  scratching  would  start  again.  I'd  be  sus- 
picious. "Lemme  see  your  hands." 

"Fine  thing  when  a  kid  don't  trust  his  own 
daddy."  He'd  hold  both  hands  in  the  air  and  I'd 
lie  down,  watching  them.  The  scratching  would 
start  again. 

"Whatsat,  Daddy?  Whatsat?  Lemme  see  your 
feet,  too." 

He  i > 1 1 1  his  feet  in  the  air  along  with  his  hands. 
"Now  how  d'you  expect  a  man  to  sleep  like  this, 
Poppa?"  The  game  was  over  then  and  I'd  snuggle 
in  close  to  him  where  it  was  safe. 

We  were  playing  the  Standard  Theater  in  Phila- 
delphia when  he  said,  "Good  news,  Poppa.  There's 
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a  amateur  dance  contest  here  at  the  theater  day 
after  we  close.  Course,  there's  sixteen  other  kids'd 
be  against  you.  And  all  of  'em  older'n  you.  You 
suppose  you  c'd  beat  'em?" 
"Yes." 

I  was  only  three  but  I'd  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
watching  Will  and  my  father  work,  and  imitating 
their  kind  of  dancing.  They  were  doing  a  flash 
act— twelve  dancers  with  fifteen  minutes  to  make 
an  impression  or  starve.  The  other  kids  in  the  con- 
test were  dancing  in  fox-trot  time  but  when  I 
came  on,  all  the  audience  could  see  was  a  blur— just 
two  small  legs  flying!  I  got  a  silver  cup  and  ten 
dollars.  My  father  took  me  straight  over  to  A.  S. 
Beck's  shoe  store  and  bought  me  a  pair  of  black 
pumps  with  taps. 

We  hung  around  Philadelphia,  hoping  to  get 
booked,  but  our  money  ran  out  and  my  father  had 
to  call  Mama  for  a  loan.  She  told  him.  "That's  no 
life  for  Sammy  if  you  gotta  call  me  for  money.  I'm 
sending  you  fare  to  bring  him  home." 

He  told  Will,  "Guess  she's  right.  This  ain't  no 
life  for  a  kid.  Trouble  is,  I  can't  bring  myself  to 
leave  him  there  and  travel  around  without  him 
now.  I'll  just  have  to  get  me  a  job  around  home 
doin'  somethin'  else."  I  saw  tears  in  my  father's 
eyes.  "I'll  always  wanta  be  in  show  business,  Will. 
It's  my  life.  So  anytime  you  need  me,  just  say  the 
word." 

Massey  picked  me  up  and  hugged  me.  "Be  a  good 
boy,  Mose  Gastin.  And  don't  worry.  We'll  be  work- 
ing together  again  someday." 

Mama  was  waiting  up  for  us  when  we  got  home. 
I  put  on  my  shoes  and  ran  into  the  front  room  to 
show  them  to  her.  My  father  proudly  explained 
how  I'd  won  them.  Mama  turned  on  her  player 
piano  and  I  did  my  routine.  She  smiled.  "My,  oh 
my!  You're  a  real  dancer  now."  She  shook  her 
head  at  my  father.  "You  buy  him  shoes  when  you 
don't  have  money  for  food.  I  always  knew  you 
was  smart." 

My  father  left  the  apartment  every  morning 
and  came  back  at  dinner  time,  but  after  a  week  he 
was  still  without  a  job.  "I  couldn't  bring  myself 
to  look  for  nothin'  outside  of  show  business, 
Mama.  I'll  do  it  tomorrow.  I  really  will." 

But  each  day  it  was  the  same  thing.  He  was 
spending  his  time  hanging  around  backstage  with 
the  dancers  at  the  Odeon  Theater.  When  he  came 
home  he'd  just  stare  out  the  window,  shaking  his 
head.  "I  can  dance  circles  around  them  guys.  I'm 
over  them  like  the  sky  is  over  the  world,  and 
they're  making  $150  a  week." 

Before  I  was  born  he'd  driven  cabs  in  New  York, 


shined  shoes,  cooked,  pulled  fires  on  the  Erie 
Railroad,  and  run  an  elevator  at  Roseland  Dance 
Hall.  Then  he'd  won  some  Charleston  contests, 
met  Will,  and  from  then  on  there  was  only  one 
way  of  life  for  him. 

One  night  he  looked  over  and  saw  Mama  and 
me  dancing.  That  was  the  first  thing  that  bright- 
ened him  up.  "Mama,  just  whut'n  hell  do  you  call 
what  you're  doin'  with  him?" 

"We're  doin'  the  time  step." 

He  laughed.  "Hell,  that  ain't  no  time  step." 

Mama  snapped  back.  "Maybe  so,  but  we  like  it. 
And  if  Sammy  likes  it,  then  anything  to  make  him 
happy." 

I  couldn't  stand  the  way  he  was  laughing  at  me. 
I  tried  harder  to  do  it  the  way  he'd  shown  me  but 
he  kept  shaking  his  head.  "Damnedest  thing  how 
he  can  do  some  tough  ones  and  can't  do  the  easiest 
of  all.  Here,  lemme  show  you  again."  He  did  a 
time  step.  "Now  you  do  it."  I  tried  to  copy  it. 
"Hell,  you  ain't  doin'  nothin'."  I  kept  trying 
harder  and  harder  but  I  couldn't  get  it  right.  He 
said,  "Here,  looka  this.  He  showed  me  his  airplane 
step  and  some  of  the  really  hard  steps  I'd  seen  him 
and  Will  do  in  the  act.  "Some  day  maybe  you'll  be 
able  to  do  that,  too,  Poppa."  Then  he  went  back 
to  the  window. 

I  heard  Mama  laughing  excitedly.  "Look  at  your 
son  flyin'  across  the  floor." 

I  was  doing  a  trick  of  his  with  one  hand  on  the 
floor,  the  other  in  the  air  and  my  two  feet  kicking 
out  in  front  of  me.  He  snapped  out  of  his  melan- 
choly and  almost  split  his  sides  laughing.  The 
harder  he  laughed  the  harder  I  kicked.  He  bent 
down  and  put  his  face  right  in  front  of  mine. 
"Betcha  I  can  make  you  laugh.  Poppa."  He  made 
a  very  serious  face  and  stared  at  me.  I  bit  my  lips 
and  tried  desperately  to  keep  a  straight  face,  but 
that  always  made  me  die  laughing. 

He  lost  interest  in  me  again  and  went  back  to 
the  window,  staring  at  the  street,  leafing  through 
an  old  copy  of  Variety  which  he'd  already  read  a 
dozen  times.  Suddenly  he  smacked  the  arm  of  the 
chair  and  stood  up.  "Mama,  I'm  wiring  Will  to 
send  me  a  ticket.  I'm  in  the  wrong  business  here." 

She  snapped,  "You  ain't  in  no  business  here." 

"Maybe  so,  but  it's  better  to  go  hungry  when 
you're  happy  than  to  eat  regular  when  you're  dead. 
And  I'm  good  as  dead  out  of  show  business." 

few  days  later  a  letter  arrived  Special  Deliv- 
ery from  Will.  My  father  pulled  his  suitcase  out 
from  under  the  bed.  I  ran  to  the  closet  for  my 
shoes  and  put  them  in  the  suitcase  alongside  his. 
He  took  them  out  and  I  held  my  breath  as  he  stared 
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at  them,  balancing  them  in  one  hand.  Then  he 
slapped  me  on  the  hack,  put  them  in  the  suitcase, 
and  laughed.  "Okay,  Poppa,  you're  cumin'  too." 

Holding  hands  we  half-walked,  half-danced  to- 
ward Penn  Station,  smiling  at  everybody. 

"Where  we  goin',  Daddy?" 

"We're  goin'  hack  into  show  business,  Poppa!" 

We  rarely  remained  in  one  place  more  than  a 
week  or  two,  yet  there  was  never  a  feeling  of 
impermanence.  Packing  suitcases  and  riding  on 
trains  and  buses  were  as  natural  to  me  as  a  stroll 
in  a  carriage  might  be  to  another  child.  Although 
I  had  traveled  ten  states  and  played  over  fifty 
cities  by  the  time  I  was  four,  1  never  felt  I  was 
without  a  home.  We  carried  our  roots  with  us:  our 
same  boxes  of  make-up  in  front  of  the  mirrors, 
our  same  clothes  hanging  on  iron-pipe  racks  with 
our  same  shoes  under  them.  Only  the  details 
changed,  like  the  face  on  the  man  sitting  inside 
the  stage  door,  or  which  floor  our  dressing  room 
was  on.  But  there  was  always  an  audience,  other 
performers  for  me  to  watch,  always  the  show  talk, 
all  as  dependably  present  as  the  walls  of  a  nursery. 

We  arrived  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  on  a 
Sunday,  and  Will  gave  everybody  the  day  nil'.  We 
were  doing  the  1  hree-a-day ,  from  town  to  town,  so 
most  of  our  troupe  spent  the  time  catching  up  on 
sleep,  which  was  also  the  cheapest  thing  they 
could  do.  I  wasn't  tired  so  1  wandered  into  the 
parlor  of  our  rooming  house.  Rastus  Airship,  one 
of  our  dancers,  was  reading  a  paper,  and  Obie 
Smith,  our  pianist,  was  rehearsing  on  an  upright. 
I  started  doing  the  parts  of  the  show  along  with 
him.  Rastus  left  the  room  and  came  back  with  Will 
and  my  father  and  I  did  the  whole  hour-and- 
twenty-minute  show  for  them,  doing  everybody's 
dances,  singing  everybody's  songs,  and  telling  all 
the  jokes.  People  were  coming  in  from  other  rooms 
and  from  the  way  they  were  watching  me  I  knew 
1  was  doing  good.  When  I  finished  our  closing 
number,  Will  said,  "From  now  on  you're  going  to 
dance  and  sing  in  the  act."  My  father  picked  me 
up,  "Damned  if  he  ain't,"  and  carried  me  around 
the  room  introducing  me  to  everybody  we'd  been 
living  with  for  the  past  year.  "This  is  my  son. 
Meet  my  son,  Sammy  Davis,  Jr." 

She  was  much  prettier  than  any  of  the  girls  in 
our  show.  I  started  to  shake  hands  with  her  but 
she  knelt  down  and  hugged  me  and  when  she  kissed 
me  her  eyes  were  wet. 
"You  cryin'  ?" 

She  touched  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief.  "I'm 
happy  to  see  my  little  boy,  that's  all." 

My  father  told  me  this  was  my  mother  and  that 


I  wouldn't  be  doing  the  show  that  night  so  I  could 
spend  time  with  her.  Then  he  left  us  alone  in  the 
dressing  room. 

I  looked  up  at  her.  "I  can  dance." 

"No  kidding.  Let's  see." 

I  did  one  of  my  father's  routines  but  she  started 
crying  again. 

"Don't  you  like  the  way  I  dance?" 

"Darlin',  I  love  everything  you  do.  I  know  that 
dance. and  you  did  it  real  good.  As  good  as  your 
daddy." 

That  was  more  like  it.  I  did  half  our  show  for 
her.  Then  we  went  outside  and  she  held  my  hand 
while  we  walked. 

"You  like  show  business,  Sammy?" 

"Yes." 

"You  happy?" 

"Yes."  From  the  moment  we'd  left  the  theater 
all  I  could  think  of  was  my  father  and  Will  would 
lie  doing  the  show  without  me. 

She  asked,  "How'd  you  like  a  nice  ice-cream 
soda  ?" 

"No,  thank  you." 

We  came  to  a  toy  store.  "Let's  go  in  and  buy  you 
a  present."  I  didn't  want  a  present.  I  just  wanted 
to  get  back  to  the  theater,  but  she  bought  me  a 
ball.  Outside,  she  said,  "Let's  see  you  catch  it, 
darlin'."  I'd  never  done  it  before  and  I  put  my 
hands  up  too  late  and  it  hit  me  on  the  cheek.  It 
didn't  hurt  but  it  scared  me.  I  just  watched  it  roll- 
ing away. 

"Oct  it,  Sammy." 

"I  don't  want  it."  I  was  sorry  as  soon  as  I'd 
said  it. 

We  walked  a  few  more  blocks.  "Is  there  any- 
thing you'd  like  to  do?"  I  didn't  tell  her,  but  she 
understood. 

I  ran  ahead  of  her  into  the  dressing  room.  My 
father  was  putting  on  his  make-up.  "You  do  the 
show  yet,  Daddy?" 

"Nope.  You're  just  in  time." 

I  ran  for  my  costume.  My  mother  started  to 
leave  but  I  grabbed  her  skirt.  "Don't  go." 

Each  time  I  turned  toward  the  wings  I  saw  her 
watching  me  and  smiling.  She  liked  me  and  I 
hadn't  even  done  my  tricks,  yet.  When  I  went  into 
them  I  could  only  see  her  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye,  but  she  wasn't  smiling  anymore.  I  wasn't  able 
to  turn  around  again  and  when  I  got  off  she  was 
gone. 

My  father  picked  me  up.  He  was  hugging  me 
very  tight,  patting  my  hack,  as  he  walked  toward 
the  dressing  room.  "Your  mother  had  to  leave, 
Poppa.  She  said  to  tell  you  she  loves  you." 

For  no  reason  I  could  understand  I  started 
to  cry. 
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Paris,  1964 

by  William  A.  Krauss 


A  pilgrimage  to  the  places  where  Hem- 
ingway and  his  friends— the  nice  ones 
and  the  terrible  ones— lived  and  worked 
and  dined  and  loved  in  the  Paris  of  1 92  2. 

When  a  friend  in  London  wrote  me,  not  very 
long  ago,  an  exceptionally  enthusiastic  note  about 
the  posthumous  book  of  the  late  Ernest  Heming- 
way, which  I'd  so  far  missed,  I  put  on  my  hat 
and  walked  from  my  flat  at  109  rue  de  Grenelle 
to  the  bookshop  of  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  at  248 
rue  de  Rivoli  to  see  if  a  copy  was  available.  It 
was  a  fine  spring  day  with  a  bright  sky,  not  at  all 
cold.  In  the  rue  Casimir  Perier  I  said  hello  to 
M.  Neige,  who  was  standing  outside  his  Garage 
Ste.-Clotilde  taking  the  sun. 

"Wonderful  weather,"  he  said,  "after  so  much 
hideous  weather."  I  agreed,  and  remarked  that 
the  tables  were  out  on  the  sidewalk  for  the  first 
time  this  season  at  M.  Allard's  restaurant  Mont 
Blanc.  "It  gives  courage,"  M.  Neige  said.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  might,  in  the  circumstai 


attempt  some  sort  of  pertinent  pun  on  his  name, 
but  instead  I  kept  on  walking.  I  turned  left  into 
the  rue  St.-Dominicpie,  then  right  into  the  rue 
de  Bourgogne,  crossed  the  Place  du  Palais  Bour- 
bon past  the  unrewarding  soft  stone  smile  of 
Justice,  took  the  Concorde  bridge  across  the 
Seine,  made  my  way  round  the  east  side  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  crossed  the  rue  de 
Rivoli  at  the  first  traffic  light,  more  or  less  oppo- 
site the  rue  St.  Florentin,  all  of  this  without 
seeing  anybody  I  knew.  Turning  to  the  right 
along  the  Hotel  Talleyrand,  I  walked  the  block 
and  a  half  to  the  bookshop  (and  tearoom)  of 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue 
Cambon. 

Smith's  had  the  book,  A  Moveable  Feast.  I 
bought  a  copy,  paying  the  clerk  nineteen  francs, 
the  equivalent  of  $3.88,  and  walked  back  to  109 
rue  de  Grenelle  by  the  same  route.  My  flat  is 
on  the  second  floor.  There  is  no  elevator.  I  walked 
up,  and,  having  let  myself  in  with  my  key,  sat  in 
my  living  room  in  a  fake  Louis  XVI  fauteuil, 
and  read  straightaway  at  least  half  of  A  Move- 
able Feast.  Later,  with  the  book  under  my  arm. 
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I  went  out  again,  turning  left  toward  the  river 
as  far  as  the  Boulevard  St. -Germain,  and  sat  on 
a  wooden  bench  under  a  blossom-shedding  horse- 
chestnut  tree  in  the  warm,  slanting  late-afternoon 
sunlight  and  finished  my  reading  of  this  new  Hem- 
ingway. 

I  liked  it.  I  liked  it  very  much.  It  was  very 
good,  I  thought.  And  very  sad.  Almost  everybody 
was  dead,  the  nice  ones  and  the  terrible  ones, 
Hemingway  himself,  Gertrude  Stein,  Scott  and 
Zelda  Fitzgerald,  Ford  Madox  Ford,  Evan  Shipman 
the  poet,  Pascin,  Wyndham  Lewis,  James  Joyce, 
Sylvia  Beach,  the  Baron  von  Blixen  and  his  first 
wife  who  wrote  Out  of  Africa,  Aleister  Crowley 
the  diabolist.  All  of  them  dead  and  buried  in 
various  places  at  great  distances  across  the 
world;  and  yet  here  in  the  fine  afternoon  light 
on  the  Boulevard  St. -Germain  the  sidewalks  were 
crowded  (now  as  then)  with  scurrying  or 
dawdling  pedestrians;  the  traffic  Mowed  by;  the 
sun  was  warm  on  the  horse-chestnut  trees;  a 
leashed  dog  barked;  a  pretty  young  woman 
adjusted  her  stocking.  Only  Ezra  Pound  was  not 
dead,  and  Picasso;  Pound  somewhere  in  Italy. 
Picasso  somewhere  in  the  south,  both  of  them 
■  > ] <  1  now,  and  neither  one  any  longer  in  Paris. 
I  got  up  from  the  bench  and  walked  the  six 
blocks  to  the  Brasserie  Lipp  and  ordered  a  beer 
and  drank  it.  Then  I  went  homeward  along  the 
Boulevard  St. -Germain,  thinking  about  Heming- 
way's book  and  how  very  sad  it  was.  with  most 
of  the  cafes  and  hotels  and  restaurants  still  there, 
and  all  the  streets,  avenues,  parks,  and  monu- 
ments still  there,  but  all  (or  almost  all)  the 
people  dead. 

This  was  very  much  in  my  mind  next  morning 
when  I  woke  up.  People  are  so  flimsy  and  tran- 
sient. Nobody  is.  in  this  sense,  reliable;  they  go, 
often  leaving  no  marks,  but  sometimes  a  few.  So 
I  dressed  and  ate  my  breakfast  and  went  down 
into  the  Cite  Martignac,  where  I  park  my  I960 
Fiat  600  Multipla,  and.  with  my  wife  Margaret, 
drove  to  7  1  rue  du  Cardinal  Lemoine.  to  have  a 
look.  You  could  call  it  a  pilgrimage,  or 
archaeology. 

N  Limber  74  does  not,  I  should  think,  look  much 
different  than  it  did  forty-odd  years  ago  when 
Hemingway  and  his  wife  Hadley  lived  there  in 
the  two-room,  toiletless,  cold-water  flat  with  the 
fine  view.  Today  the  building  needs  paint  but 
not  critically,  and  maybe  this  has  always  been 
the  case.  At  the  third-floor  level,  the  Hemingway 
floor,  five  windows  look  down  on  the  street,  and 
all  of  the  windows  were,  that  recent  Saturday 
morning,  closed  and  all  had  bits  of  white  curtain 
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hanging.  They  looked,  if  not  prosperous,  at  leas^l 
not  bad  either.  I  wondered  which  windows  hac  1 
been  the  Hemingways',  and  I  went  through  thf  j 
doorway  and  into  the  hallway  to  ask.  The  en 
trance  hall  is  narrow,  dark,  with  an  abrupt  stair-,  < 
way  a  dozen  or  so  feet  away  at  the  inner  end  I 
and  the  concierge's  door  on  the  left.  I  had  no  i 
need  to  knock.  The  concierge  stuck  her  head  out  I 
and  said  good  morning. 

She  is  a  nice  woman,  which,  as  you  have  heard, 
is  not  inevitably  the  case  with  concierges.  But1! 
she  Ls  a  nice  one,  good-natured,  plump  but  not1 
fat,  with  a  pleasant  round  face  and  an  intelligent  % 
look.  How  old  I  couldn't  say,  but  not  young,  ij 
Her  name  is  Madame  Chauvet. 

I  said  it  was  a  grand  day,  which  it  was,  and 
she  agreed,  and  then  I  said  I  had  come  to  ask  ] 
about  Ernest  Hemingway,  a  writer. 

I  said,  "He  was  an  American  writer.  Dead  now.  I 
Once  he  lived  in  this  building,  with  his  wife,  on  . 
the  third  floor,  I  think  about  the  year  1922.  But  1 
probably  you  were  not  yet  born  in  1922." 

Mme.  Chauvet  smiled  to  acknow  ledge  the  ob- c 
vious  pleasantry.  "1  was  born,"  she  said.  "But  I 
was  not  here.  I  mean  not  in  this  building.  Not  in  !i 
1922.  I  have  been  concierge  here  for — wait  a  ;t 
minute — thirty-two  years.  Which  is  to  say  since  f 
19:'>2.  A  long  time  but  not  long  enough  to  know 
about  1922.  I  never  heard  of  your  writer.  Does  (| 
he  write  about  this  building?" 

"Yes.  He  writes  that  he  lived  here  for  two  ■'J 
years,  and  had  a  fine  view.  He  had  a  third-floor  G 
apartment." 

"Apartment."   she   said.    "Apartment    is   too  ; 
much.   These  are  little  lodgings."  Petits  log,e-  1 
incuts.   "They  are  all   right  but  they  are  not  ' 
much."  She  said  three  families  are  now  living  on  ' 
the  third  floor.  Two  rooms  each.  "Nobody  is  very  c 
rich  around  here,  you  know.  It  is  odd  that  you 
should  speak  of  a  writer,  an  American  writer, 
because  we  have  had  another  of  them  living  here. 
This  would  have  been  about  ten  years  ago.  He 
was  a  Negro.  Very  epiiet,  never  said  anything. 
I  don't  know  what  he  wrote.  Maybe  it  was  fifteen  ' 
years  ago.  I  forget.  Was  this  M.  Hemingway  of 
yours  also  a  Negro?" 

"M.  Hemingway  was  white." 

"He  is  now  very  famous?" 
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"Yes.  He  is  very  famous,  he  wrote  many 
ooks." 

"Then  if  he  is  very  famous  and  wrote  about 
his  building  we  ought  to  have  a  plaque  on  the 
/all.  There  is  a  plaque  on  a  building  around  the 
forner  in  the  rue  Descartes.  People  would  come 
dere  to  look  then,  it  is  interesting  for  them  to 
:now." 

"Maybe  someday  there  will  be  a  plaque,"  I  said, 
fat  would  not  surprise  me.  But  I  suppose  now 
here  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  which  one  of  the 
,hird-floor  flats  the  Hemingways  lived." 

"Not  possible,"  she  said.  "I  am  the  only  one 
iround  here  who  would  know,  and  that  was  be- 
fore my  time,  and  before  everybody  else's  time." 

"There  used  to  be  a  kind  of  bar,  a  boite,  called 
;he  Bal  Musette — " 

"That  I  remember,"  Mme.  Ohauvet  said.  "Just 
to  the  left  as  you  face  this  building.  It  used  to 
be  the  Bal  Musette  and  then  it  became  several 
Dther  things  and  now  it  is  the  Dancing  Caraibes. 
It  is  a  great  favorite  of  the  African  people  who 
come  from  all  over  Paris.  Go  late  at  night  and 
you  will  see.  They  come  in  all  kinds  of  auto- 
mobiles as  well  as  on  foot  and  you  can  hear  the 
music  at  a  distance.  They  dance!" 

I  did  not  mention  to  her  that  Ford  Madox 
Ford  used  to  give  gay  little  evenings  in  the 
amusing  Bal  Musette  all  those  years  ago,  because 
kind  Mme.  Chauvet  would  not  have  heard  of  Ford 
Madox  Ford;  he  too  was  before  her  time  in  the 
rue  du  Cardinal  Lemoine.  I  thanked  her  warmly 
for  her  courtesy  to  me,  and  she  smiled  graciously, 
and  we  shook  hands  and  I  went  out  into  the  street 
to  look  at  the  Dancing  Caraibes  to  the  left  of 
number  74.  It  fronts  directly  upon  the  sidewalk, 
and  the  plain,  undecorated  board  front  is  painted 
bright  red,  the  hot  bright  red  of  a  big  fire  engine. 
At  this  peaceful  hour  of  the  day  it  was  tightly 
closed.  I  decided  I  would  have  to  come  back  some 
night,  just  for  a  look  and  to  hear  some  of  that 
music  which  is  audible  at  a  distance. 

We  drove,  then,  in  the  Fiat  through  a  number 
of  narrow  streets  to  the  rue  Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs,  to  see  what  the  situation  is  today  at 
number  113,  where  the  Hemingways  lived  after 
they  moved  away  from  the  rue  du  Cardinal 
Lemoine.  Nothing  remains  of  number  113.  The 
building  is  torn  down.  The  number  is  gone  also, 
suppressed.  Today  the  best  you  can  do  is  number 
111  or  number  115. 

But  in  the  old  days  there  was  a  sawmill  and 
the  Hemingway  flat  was  above  the  sawmill,  and 
there  was  a  courtyard  with  stacked  lumber.  One 
way — he  wrote — for  Hemingway  to  get  to  the 
Closerie  des  Lilas  for  a  cold  beer  close  beside  the 


statue  of  his  friend  Mike  Ney  the  Marshal  was  to 
cross  the  street  and  go  through  the  back  doorway 
of  a  bakery  and  so  out  into  the  Boulevard 
Montparnasse,  upon  which  the  bakery  fronted, 
and  so  left  up  the  Boulevard  past  the  restaurant 
called  Au  Negre  de  Toulouse.  It  was  a  shortcut 
then,  in  the  1920s.  It  still  is. 

Where  number  113  stood,  there  squats  now, 
heavily,  a  building  of  overwhelming  ugliness.  It 
could  be  a  monument  to  everybody's  sins,  com- 
prising, as  it  does,  seven  stories — seven  ugly 
stories  of  dirty  gray-brown  concrete  sprawling 
over  the  area  from  numbers  111  through  115.  It 
appears  that  a  great  many  people  inhabit  this 
repulsive  structure,  which  also  shelters  the 
Laboratoires  Bottu,  the  Societe  Chimique  de 
l'Yvette,  and  the  Societe  Duraflex,  whatever  these 
may  be.  The  concierge,  who  took  her  time  about 
answering  my  rinj,  is  not  charming.  No  time  for 
idle  jawing,  this  one.  She  said,  How  would  she 
know  about  number  113?  There  wasn't  any  num- 
ber 113.  For  at  minimum  thirty  years  there 
hadn't  been  any  113,  as  anybody  in  the  street 
could  have  told  me.  Any  more  stupid  questions? 

The  back  door  of  the  bakery  carries,  promi- 
nently, the  number  110.  Margaret  and  I  went  in 
at  this  back  door  and  up  the  few  steps  into  the 
bakery.  We  bought  one  of  the  loaves  they  call  a 
bdtard,  or  bastard.  Mme.  Gelbe,  who  runs  the 
place  nowadays,  is  a  pretty  woman  of  a  certain 
age  who  came  to  Paris  from  Alsace  some  years 
ago.  She's  been  running  the  bakery  for  eleven 
years;  who  had  it  before  her  time  she  doesn't 
exactly  remember.  It  seems  to  be  a  lively  small 
business;  there  were  many  trays  of  multicolored 
cakes  and  a  great  mound  of  macaroons.  I  did  not 
mention  Hemingway,  of  course,  because  Mme. 
Gelbe  would  not  have  been  around  to  see  him 
taking  the  short  cut.  The  hdtard  she  sold  us  was, 
as  we  established  later,  of  optimum  quality. 

The  restaurant's  still  there  too,  the  Negre  de 
Toulouse,  at  159  Boulevard  Montparnasse.  with  a 
nine  franc  prix  fixe  menu,  wine  included,  and  a 
cassoulet  toulousain  maison  at  five  francs,  roughly 
a  dollar.  Gone,  though,  like  Hemingway,  is  Hem- 
ingway's friend  M.  Lavigwe,  the  proprietor,  who 
had  inquired  with  politeness  how  the  writing  was 
getting  on.  Today  the  proprietor  is  M.  Noel, 
whom  I  didn't  meet  because  he  was  downtown 
doing  some  business.  An  elderly  woman,  sweet- 
faced  and  motherly,  working  behind  the  zinc  bar 
spoke  up  to  say  she  remembered  M.  Lavigne,  re- 
membered him  well,  but  he  had  been  dead  so 
many  years.  So  many. 
"Too  bad,"  I  said. 


!)  1 


"It  happens,"  she  said. 

Up  at  the  corner,  where  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
parnasse  meets  the  Avenue  de  l'Observatoire,  I 
looked  into  the  Closerie  des  Lilas,  all  red  leather 
and  red  lampshades  and  the  cotes  d'agneo/u 
Vertpre  priced  at  twelve  francs  fifty  centimes 
nowadays.  There  were  only  a  few  people  at  the 
outside  tables  having  the  pre-lunch  aperitifs.  A 
waiter  swooped  to  ask  if  I  wanted  a  table,  and 
I  said.  No,  I  was  looking  for  a  friend  who  quite 
evidently  was  not  there.  "You  can  take  a  table 
and  wait."  the  waiter  said. 

"No  use  to  wait,"  I  said:  and  we  went  round 
the  corner  into  the  ugly  rue  Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs,  which  could  hardly  have  been  less  ugly 
forty  years  ago,  and  drove  in  the  Fiat  down  the 
rue  d'Assas,  to  the  rue  de  Fleurus.  We  parked  in 
front  of  number  27,  a  formidable  and  undis- 
tinguished residential  building.  I  locked  up  the 
car  and  we  pushed  open  the  street  door  and  went 
in  as  if  it  were  forty  years  ago  and  we  were 
dropping  in  respectfully  to  call  on  Gertrude  Stein. 

A  courtyard  faced  us,  directly  ahead;  the  same 
courtyard,  obviously,  to  which  Hemingway  re- 
treated when  he  overheard,  unwillingly,  someone 
speaking  to  Miss  Stein  as  he  had  never  heard  one 
person  speak  to  another,  anywhere,  ever.  We 
rapped  for  the  concierge  but  got  no  answer. 
From  a  doorway  at  the  interior  of  the  courtyard, 
a  young  man  looked  out.  "The  concierge  is  away 
for  an  hour  or  so,"  he  said. 


"We  were  looking  for  a  Miss  Stein,"  I  said. 
"She's  dead,"  he  said. 

"I  put  it  badly,"  I  said.  "What  I  meant  to  say 
is  that  we  are  looking  for  the  place  she  used  to 
live  in." 

"The  place  she  used  to  live  in,  with  all  the 
great  pictures,"  the  young  man  said.  "Well,  it's 
here.  This  is  it.  But  there  is  nothing  much  left 
except  the  walls,  which  are  badly  run  down.  Come 
in." 

H   •  introduced   himself  as   M.   Nicolas.  He 
might  be  twenty-five  years  old,  or  maybe  twenty-  3 
seven.  He  is  quite  handsome,  with,  that  other  day,  J 
a  fresh  sunburn  and  very  close-cropped  hair.  He  , 
led  us  through  the  doorway,  which  looks  like  the 
doorway  to  a  kitchen  but  gives  directly  into  a 
rather  large  room  with  a  fairly  high  ceiling.  \ 
There  are  no  windows  except  on  the  front,  look- 
ing into  the  dull  courtyard.  "This  was  the  draw- 
ing room,  the  salon,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,"  ? 
M.  Nicolas  said.  "As  you  see,  it's  in  bad  shape." 

"I  see  you  know  about  Miss  Stein." 

"Not  really,"  M.  Nicolas  said.  "What  every-  < 
body  knows.  Picasso  did  the  portrait  of  her.  She 
had  other  pictures.  I  wish  I  had  a  couple  of  them  i 
on  the  walls  right  now."  He  chuckled.  "I  do  some  - 
painting  on  Sundays,  to  distract  myself.  But  by 
preference  I  would  take  some  of  those  paintings 
that  used  to  hang  here." 

M.  Nicolas  did  not  say  how  long  he  had  been 
living  there,  and  I  did  not  ask  him.  He  had 
patched  up  areas  of  the  walls  with  plaster,  and 
was  covering  all  the  wall  space  with  some  kind 
of  neutral-colored  burlap.  He  had  a  long  way  to 
go,  but  you  could  see  it  would  be  attractive  when 
he  was  done  with  it.  Meanwhile,  his  books  were 
piled  and  scattered  around  the  floor  and  heaped 
up  on  furniture.  He  grinned  cheerfully  at  the 
disorder. 

"Are  you  disturbed  by  people  barging  in  cm 
you  this  way  to  see  where  Miss  Stein  lived?" 
I  asked. 

"You're  the  first,"  he  said.  "I  have  the  impres- 
sion not  many  people  care." 

"You're  probably  right,"  I  said. 

Then  we  went  home,  to  109  rue  de  Crenelle,  and 
ate  lunch.  In  the  afternoon  we  got  back  into  the 
Fiat  and  drove  across  the  river  and  up  the 
Champs  Elysees  to  number  14  rue  de  Tilsitt,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Avenue  de  Wagram,  where 
Scott  and  Zelda  Fitzgerald  had  rented  a  furnished  : 
flat  back  around  1925.  The  Hemingways  had  gone 
there  for  lunch  one  day  when  Zelda  had  had  a 
bad  hangover.  The  flat,  Hemingway  wrote,  was 
gloomy   and  airless.   He  said  they  ate  a  very 


bad  lunch  that  the  wine  cheered  a  little  but  not 
much. 

I  have  the  impression  that  the  building  at 
number  14  is  in  all  essentials  quite  unaltered 
from  the  building  of  forty  years  ago.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Fitzgerald,  if  he  walked 
round  the  corner  this  afternoon,  would  unfail- 
ingly and  instantly  recognize  it.  He  really  couldn't 
have  been  very  happy  about  it.  The  most  you  can 
say  is  that  it's  solid,  six  stories  of  grim  stone. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a  brasserie  called 
Le  Tilsitt,  with  tables  on  the  sidewalk  on  the 
Wagram  side.  The  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  floors 
have  wrought-iron  balconies,  and  from  the  very 
corner  there's  a  view  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  up 
the  Avenue  de  Wagram.  It  is  the  kind  of  building 
in  which  you  might  for  a  while  but  never  perma- 
nently take  quarters  if  you  wanted  your  friends 
to  know  you  were  beginning  to  make  an  im- 
pressive bit  of  cash  return  from  your  small  but 
growing  chain  of  retail  bicycle  shops. 

A  heavy-set  fellow  in  an  open-necked  shirt  sat 
at  a  telephone  switchboard  in  a  corner  of  the 
lobby,  smoking  a  cigarette  and  reading  France- 
Soir,  the  afternoon  newspaper.  I  asked  whether 
he  had  ever  happened  to  hear  of  an  American 
family  named  Fitzgerald — man,  wife,  and  child — 
who'd  lived  here  years  ago,  around  1925. 

"My  God,"  he  said.  "It's  a  long  time.  No. 
What  name  again?" 

"Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott." 

He  shrugged  and  threw  away  his  cigarette. 
"You  come  from  some  kind  of  police?" 

"This  man  was  a  writer,"  I  said.  "I'm  just 
interested  to  see  where  he  lived.  The  way  you'd 
go  to  see  where  Balzac  is  buried." 

"I  don't  know  where  Balzac  is  buried,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "thanks  anyhow.  Pretty  place 
you  have  here.  Tell  me,  about  how  much  is  the 
rent,  if  you  don't  mind  my  asking?" 

"I  don't  mind.  The  rent  varies,  depending.  But 
more  or  less  about  eighteen  hundred  francs  a 
month." 

More  or  less  eighteen  hundred  francs  is  more 
or  less  $360.  Prices  were,  of  course,  a  lot  different 
in  1925,  but  whatever  the  cost  then,  the  rent  here 
and  the  atmosphere  here  were  a  light-year  away 
from  that  third  floor  over  the  Bal  Musette,  or 
over  the  sawmill  in  the  rue  Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs.  Different  world,  the  rue  de  Tilsitt.  Any 
kind  of  charm  whatever  is  what  it  hasn't  got, 
and  surely  never  did  have. 

"Let's  go  get  a  drink  at  the  Dingo  bar,"  Mar- 
garet said. 

We  tried.  We  drove  back  to  the  Left  Bank,  but 
the  Dingo,  where  Hemingway  first  met  Scott 
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Fitzgerald  and  they  drank  the  champagne,  has 
disappeared,  and  nobody  remembers  it  along  the 
length  of  the  rue  Delambre  behind  the  Dome,  ex- 
cept old  Mme.  Joly.  She's  been  in  the  street  for 
forty-four  years,  running  a  small  printing  shop 
that  turns  out  calling  cards  and  wedding  invita- 
tions. She  walked  past  the  Dingo  every  day,  she 
said,  down  toward  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse 
end  of  the  street,  as  she  recollected;  but  then 
one  day  it  was  gone,  out  of  business,  converted 
into  something  else,  a  vegetable  store  or  some- 
thing like  that,  she  couldn't  say.  There  are  always 
so  many  bars,  bars  all  over  the  place,  too  many 
bars,  eh?  If  it  was  something  refreshing,  a  drink, 
we  were  looking  for,  she'd  recommend  the  Dome. 
Or  La  Coupole.  Just  around  the  corner. 

The  big  cafes  around  the  corner,  the  Dome, 
Coupole,  Rotonde,  Select,  the  big  names  of  the 
quartier  with  nothing  much  anymore  to  make 
them  very  appealing  (except  crowds,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  seat,  which  is  perhaps  what 
made  them  appealing  to  most  of  the  people  in 
most  of  the  years),  these  would  be  crowded  to 
bulging  this  bright  and  now  almost  hot  after- 
noon, with  the  sun  hanging  unclouded  over  the 
city.  We  went,  instead,  back  into  the  Fiat  driving 
down  the  rue  Jacob  past  all  the  antique  shops, 
past  all  the  galleries  with  the  overpriced  paint- 
ings, to  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Saints  Peres, 
where  Midland's  used  to  be  but  is  no  more,  and 
drank  a  couple  of  beers  in  the  bar — the  snack — 
called  L'Escorailles.  Midland's,  which  as  Heming- 
way remembered  it  was  a  wonderful  place  for  a 
truly  grand  dinner,  where  James  Joyce  and  Nora 
and  the  family  used  to  eat,  all  of  them  talking 
Italian,  hasn't  been  in  business  for  about  ten 
years,  according  to  a  dishwashing  woman  behind 
L'Escorailles'  zinc.  The  restaurant's  customers 
drifted  off  elsewhere,  you  can  suppose,  or  they 
died,  or  maybe  the  proprietor  died,  but  whatever 
happened  the  bar  supplanted  the  restaurant  and 
everything  became  very  different,  short-order 
snacks  and  pressure  beer.  Not  bad  beer.  We  had 
two  each,  and  then  went  home.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  call  up,  there  on  the  corner  of  the  rue 
Jacob,  any  sentimental  souvenir  of  Joyce  and 
Nora  and  the  children,  if  you  can  think  of  them 
as  children,  eating  the  big  dinner,  Joyce  studying 
the  menu  through  his  thick  glasses,  Hemingway 
studying  Joyce.  All  gone,  along  with  the  tour- 
nedos  and  the  good  bottles.  Floating,  mobile, 
changeable,  dead.  Nothing  of  any  kind  of  memory 
survives  within  the  transformed  walls  of 
L'Escorailles,  which  is  faceless  and  without 
focus.  You  might  as  well  look  for  Voltaire  in  the 
Boulevard  Voltaire. 
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What 
Computers 

Can't  Do 

by  Lucy  Eisenberg 


The  cleverest  of  I  he}))  can  perform  dazz- 
ling feats— but  they  still  doti't  rival  a 
baby,  or  even  a  troy,  in  one  basic  intel- 
lect not  skill. 

There  is  ;i  computer  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  which  goes  by  the  engaging  name 
of  Pandemonium.  Its  creator  is  Oliver  Selfridge, 
a  thirty-nine-year-old  mathematician,  who  is  a 
director  of  project  MAC  (Machine-Aided  Cogni- 
tion) ;  and  in  his  spare  time  a  devotee  of  skiing, 
Elizabethan  madrigals,  and  organic  farming.  The 
task  which  Selfridge  has  set  for  the  machine  is  to 
recognize  letters  like  R.  A,  and  T.  Unfortunately, 
Pandemonium  is  somewhat  of  a  dunce. 
When  rat  is  written  out  in  capitals 

RAT 

it  can  identify  the  letters.  Put  write 

Rat 


EAT 


RAT 


and  Pandemonium  is  stumped.  Many  computers 
can  make  excuses,  such  as:  THE  AP>OVE  LETTER 
IS  AMBIGUOUS,  or,  with  hubris,  THE  ABOVE 


LETTER  IS  IMPOSSIBLE.  But  the  fact  is  that  i 
Pandemonium  is  nonplussed  by  modified  forms  ot  to 
R,  A,  and  T.  Evidently  it  lacks  a  basic  intellectual 
skill  called  pattern  recognition.  Children  learn  >l 
this  skill  in  the  crib.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  id 
teach  it  to  a  machine. 

After  twenty  years  of  research,  computer  ex-  i! 
perts  are  forced  to  admit  that  pattern  recognition  I 
is  hard  to  understand  and  even  harder  to  simulate.. 
This  deficiency  remains  a  formidable  barrier  to' 
building  a  truly  intelligent  machine. 

Can  They  Think?  I 


computer   is   a   calculating  machine.   The  j 


basic  components  of  a  computer  are:  the  execu- )] 
tive,    which    does    rapid    arithmetic,    and    the  | 
memory,  which  stores  information.  A  third  com-  I 
ponent,  the  control,  directs  input  of  data,  the  order 
of  arithmetical  calculations,  and  the  printing  of 
results.  As  soon  as  a  program  ( i.e.,  the  rules  for  ; 
input,  output,  and  calculation)  is  punched  onto 
cards,  and  the  cards  are  fed  into  the  machine,  the 
control  takes  over  and  manages  it  alone. 

Computer  programs  vary  according  to  their 
purposes.  When,  for  example,  equations  are  to  be 
evaluated  the  program  contains  rules  for  reducing 
the  equation  to  simple  arithmetical  operations. 
Other  programs  are  tailor-made  for  different  com- 
mercial firms.  American  Airlines,  for  instance, 
has  recently  invested  $30  million  in  a  computer 
that  is  programmed  to  handle  airplane  reserva- 
tions. The  program  lists  rules  for  making  reser- 
vations: for  looking  up  flight  information,  for 
calculating  the  available  seats  on  a  plane,  and  for 
transmitting  information  back  to  the  ticket  clerks. 

Mathematicians,  in  their  wisdom,  have  also 
written  programs  which  have  no  use  at  all  except 
to  simulate  such  human  mental  activities  as  logic, 
solving  theorems,  and  the  peculiar  type  of  think- 
ing we  call  "playing"  a  game.  Arthur  Samuel  at 
IBM  has  even  programmed  a  computer  to  play 
checkers  (he  has  been  grooming  it  for  a  match 
sometime  against  the  national  checkers  cham- 
pion.) While  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  kind 
of  thinking  checkers  demands,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  computer  "learns,"  remembers 
moves,  changes  strategies,  and  improves  from 
game  to  game. 

Another  kind  of  thinking,  the  ability  to  handle 
language,  has  been  simulated  by  the  project  MAC 
computer  at  M.I.T.  A  number  of  programs  are 
stored  in  the  machine,  and  new  data  can  be  intro- 
duced by  typing  into  a  keyboard  which  communi- 
cates with  the  cont  rol.  Bertram  Raphael,  a  doctoral 
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student,  has  programmed  the  machine  to  handle 
words  according  to  their  logical  relations.  Sitting 
at  the  keyboard,  he  types  out  questions,  which  are 
translated  into  a  code  that  the  machine  under- 
stands. The  computer's  answers  come  back  in  sec- 
onds and  are  typed  out  automatically.  Here  is  a 
typical  dialogue  (R  is  Mr.  Raphael,  C  is  the 
computer)  : 

R :  Every  boy  is  a  person 
C:  I  understand 

R:  A  finger  is  part  of  a  hand 
C:  I  understand 
R :  Each  person  has  two  hands 
C:  The  above  sentence  is  ambiguous    Please  re- 
phrase it 

R:  There  are  two  hands  on  each  person 
C :  I  understand 

R :  How  many  fingers  does  John  have  Q 
C :  The  above  sentence  is  ambiguous,  but  I  assume 
(has)    means    (has   as   parts)     I   don't  know 
whether  finger  is  a  part  of  John 

R  :  John  is  a  boy 
C :  I  understand 

R:  How  many  fingers  does  John  have  Q 
C  :  The  above  sentence  is  ambiguous,  but  I  assume 
(has)  means  (has  as  parts)     How  many  fingers 
per  hand  Q 

R:  Each  hand  has  five  fingers 

C  :  The  above  sentence  is  ambiguous,  but  I  assume 

(has)  means  (has  as  parts)    The  answer  is  ten 

R :  How  many  automobiles  does  John  have  Q 
C:  The  above  sentence  is  ambiguous    Please  re- 
phrase it 

R:  Who  is  President  of  the  United  States  Q 
C:  Statement  form  not  recognized 

Computers,  as  Mr.  Raphael  has  shown,  can  han- 
dle words  well  enough  to  carry  on  a  simple  con- 
versation. They  can  remember,  they  can  learn, 
and  they  also  make  assumptions.  In  fact,  they  can 
manage  most  of  the  skills  we  associate  with 
thinking. 

Intelligence  Turned  Upside  Down 

"Yet  there  is  something  dissatisfying  about  the 
way  they  think.  They  are  exasperatingly  rigid, 
and  their  intelligence  is  narrow  in  scope.  They 
answer  some  questions  but  fail  on  others  which 
are  almost  identical.  One  is  hard  put  to  name  an 
intellectual  skill  which  computers  cannot  per- 
form, yet  reluctant  to  say  they  really  can  think. 
As  Oliver  Self  ridge  put  it  recently,  "Even  among 
those  who  believe  that  computers  can  think, 
there  are  few  these  days— except  for  a  rabid 
fringe— who  hold  that  they  actually  are  thinking." 
Computers  can  do  logical,  deductive  reasoning. 


But,  Selfridge  explained,  not  all  problems  are 
amenable  to  these  processes.  To  illustrate  the 
point,  he  pulled  out  his  pen,  jotted  down  this  col- 
umn of  letters  on  a  napkin,  and  asked  me  to  add 
the  next  one : 

O 
T 
T 
F 
F 
S 

After  a  minute  of  silence,  he  gave  me  a  hint  by 
adding  a  second  column  : 

0  E 

T  O 

T  E 

F  R 

F  E 

S  X 

I  was  still  baffled.  Finally  he  added  another  letter: 

ONE 
T  0 
T  E 
F  R 
F  E 
S  X 

I  then  saw  what  the  next  letter  would  be. 

This  problem-which  is  taken  from  the  British 
eleven-plus-examination— is  the  kind  that  intelli- 
gent machines  should  be  able  to  solve.  Yet  they 
fail  to  do  so.  This  is  because  they  cannot  dis- 
cover the  class  of  letter  to  which  the  particular 
letters  belong.  An  even  simpler  problem  in  classifi- 
cation is  to  identify  the  figures  below  as  triangles: 


Computers  cannot  do  this  either  because  it  re- 
quires a  type  of  thinking  called  cognition  or  per- 
ception, or— by  computer  experts— pattern  recog- 
nition. 

To  name  even  the  sin.plest  object  involves  pat- 
tern recognition.  How  do  we  decide  that  two  dif- 
ferent shapes  are  both  triangles?  Presumably  by 
analyzing  the  visual  images  and  reducing  them  to 


Lucy  Eisenberg  became  interested  in  computers 
and  pattern  recognition  after  studying  similar 
processes  in  the  mammalian  brain.  She  has  worked 
in  various  research  laboratories  and  Jias  a  degree 
in  physiology  from  Oxford.  Her  husband  is  a  visit- 
ing fellow  in  chemistry  at  Princeton. 
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some  common  pattern.  How  do  we  identify  the 
letter  A  when  it  is  printed  in  one  of  twenty  type 
fonts,  or  written  with  more  or  less  flourish  by 
hand?  Again,  by  reducing  the  specimen  to  a  pat- 
tern that  represents  the  type.  This  process  of 
categorization  enables  us  to  decide  that  this  shape 
is  a  triangle  and  that  shape  is  an  A. 

Programmers  have  generally  overlooked  pat- 
tern recognition  in  their  efforts  to  design  intelli- 
gent machines.  In  effect,  they  have  turned  intel- 
ligence upside  down.  They  have  taught  computers 
to  solve  mathematical  problems,  but  not  to  recog- 
nize digits  as  they  are  normally  written.  They 
have  taught  them  to  manipulate  words  like  boy, 
finger,  and  hand,  but  not  to  identify  the  objects 
the  words  represent.  They  have  programmed 
computers  to  take  part  in  conversation,  but  not  to 
analyze  speech  into  meaningful  patterns  of  sound. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  upsetting  the  nor- 
mal order  of  education.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary (though  it  would  be  useful)  to  build  com- 
puters which  read  writing  or  understand  speech. 
But  pattern  recognition  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  a  child's  mind 
and  it  is  an  integral  part  of  thinking. 

Pinups  and  Knishes 

o  ver  the  years  computer  experts  have  at- 
tempted-with  little  success— to  invent  a  set  of 
rules  for  recognizing  patterns  and  program  them 
into  a  machine.  A  different  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem would  be  to  wait  for  biologists  to  discover  the 
rules  the  human  brain  uses  to  recognize  patterns. 
This  avenue  of  attack  is  even  less  promising  ac- 
cording to  most  biologists. 

What  little  is  known  today  about  the  biology  of 
pattern  recognition  is  based  on  the  work  of  an- 
other M.I.T.  scientist,  Jerry  Lettvin.  Trained  as 
a  psychiatrist,  he  worked  in  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, and  then  went  to  Chicago  where  he  studied 
under  Warren  McCulloch,  a  philosopher  and  cyber- 
netician.  Later  Lettvin  turned  to  research  biology, 
and  today  he  is  a  professor  of  neurophysiology  at 
M.I.T.  In  size,  appearance,  and  mannerisms  he 
reminds  one  of  the  comedian  Zero  Mostel. 

Lettvin  has  studied  the  first  step  of  pattern  rec- 
ognition ;  that  is,  how  the  eye  processes  the  rays 
of  light  which  it  receives  and  reduces  them  to 
some  sort  of  pattern.  He  did  this  by  moving  bits 
of  black  paper  across  a  screen  in  front  of  a  frog. 
Then  he  placed  an  electrode  on  the  visual  center 
of  the  frog's  brain  to  record  the  electrical  mes- 
sages sent  to  the  brain  from  different  cells  in 
the  eye. 


Through  these  experiments  he  discovered  that 
most  cells  in  the  eye  respond  to  patterns,  and  not 
just  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  light,  as  had 
previously  been  thought.  Moreover,  the  cells  send 
messages  to  the  brain  only  in  response  to  certain 
kinds  of  patterns:  one  cell  responds  if  there  is  a 
moving  edge  in  the  visual  field  and  another  if  there 
is  a  convex  edge.  The  basis  for  this  phenomenon 
is  the  complicated  network  of  nerve  cells  in  the 
eye;  because  the  cells  are  all  "plugged"  into  each 
other,  a  single  cell  "knows"  what  is  going  on  in 
most  of  its  nearest  neighbors. 

As  Lettvin  explained,  these  cells  are  very  useful 
to  the  frog,  which  is  more  interested  in  watching 
bugs  than  anything  else.  The  frog's  eye  is  built 
so  that  it  responds  immediately  to  "bug-ish" 
patterns,  i.e.,  to  shapes  which  are  circular  and 
which  move.  The  cell  network,  he  pointed  out,  is  a 
concrete  example  of  what  philosophers  since  Plato 
have  called  an  "innate  idea."  That  is  to  say,  there 
is  a  mechanism  built  into  the  frog's  eye  which 
formulates  complex  ideas  like  "convex  edge"  and 
"moving  edge,"  and  passes  them  on  to  the  brain. 
Presumably  there  are  similar  mechanisms  built 
into  the  eye  of  a  human  being  but  biologists  don't 
know  what  they  are,  and  Lettvin  himself  is  not 
hopeful  about  unraveling  this  mystery. 

I  did  not  immediately  understand  the  reasons 
for  Lettvin's  pessimism.  He  uses  an  idiomatic 
language  which  is  picturesque  but  also  slightly 
puzzling. 

"So  you  want  us  to  study  the  brain,"  he  said. 
"So  how  are  you  going  to  study  the  brain?  You 
want  to  put  an  electrode  on  a  brain  cell?  Okay, 
we'll  take  a  frog  and  put  an  electrode  on  its  brain, 
and  then  we'll  bring  it  things  from  the  world. 
We'll  bring  it  tabletops  and  salt  shakers  and 
knishes  and  pretty  girls.  And  then  we'll  count  the 
number  of  times  that  the  brain  cell  fires  and  we 
find  that  it  fires  6.5  times  for  pretty  girls.  So! 
Now  you  know  how  a  frog  sees  pretty  girls?" 


by  Lucy  Eiscnbcvg 


Lettvin's  point,  I  discovered,  la  that  it  is  logi- 
illy  impossible  to  describe  any  stimulus  COin- 
letely,  whether  it  is  a  knish,  or  a  pretty  girl,  or 

Itist  a  black  spot  on  a  white  wall.  Most  biologists 
re  not  particularly  concerned  by  this  difficulty. 

hut  Lettvin  is  something  of  a  philosopher  as  well 
s  a  research  biologist,  and  he  feels  the  point  ia 

|  nportant,  and  that  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Mher  biologists  have  repeated  Lettvin's  work 

[sing  cats  and  kittens.  But  comparable  exped- 
ients on  human  beings  are  not  feasible  and  in 

pet  very  little  is  known  about  how  a  man  recog- 
izes  patterns. 

Machines  Without  Guile 

Oliver  Self  ridge-when  he  designed  Pandemo- 
ium— did  not  try  to  imitate  the  exact  process 
/hereby  a  human  being  recognizes  a  pattern. 
Pandemonium  was  rather  an  attempt  to  program 

computer  to  solve  a  limited  problem,  but  not  to 
ully  simulate  human  thought. 

Selfridge  simplified  the  task  of  letter-recogni- 
ion  by  choosing  ten  particular  letters :  R  A  E 
|)T  M  I  LN  S.  In  this  way,  he  avoided  ambiguous 
■airs  like  0  and  Q.  He  then  programmed  the  com- 
mter  to  carry  out  a  series  of  operations.  First, 
he  letter  was  projected  onto  an  electronic  grid  for 
pandemonium  to  "see."  Next  the  machine  per- 
;ormed  twenty-eight  little  tests,  like  measuring 
■he  height-to-width  ratio  of  a  letter,  or  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  letter  intersected  a  horizontal 
ine.  Finally,  the  machine  searched  its  memory  to 
ompare  the  results  of  these  tests  with  previous 
»nes.  Thus  Pandemonium  could  deduce  that  the 
etter  with  two  intersections  and  a  horizontal 
ine,  a  letter  that  was  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the 
op  and  taller  than  it  was  wide,  was  an  A. 

"The  only  trouble  with  Pandemonium,"  Self- 
•idge  explained,  "was  that  it  never  really  worked." 
Sven  with  only  ten  letters,  it  made  mistakes.  It 
:ould  not  read  cursive  writing  at  all  because  the 
etters  were  not  discrete.  Rather  than  struggle  on 
vith  the  problem,  Selfridge  abandoned  Pandemo- 
lium  temporarily.  Other  experimenters  who  con- 
tinued to  work  on  the  problem  have  met  with  little 
success. 

A  machine  that  could  recognize  handwritten 
letters  would  have  unlimited  practical  uses:  it 
could,  for  instance,  run  a  post  office  by  itself.  But 
Selfridge  is  primarily  interested  in  building  a 
thinking  machine  and  regards  letter  recognition 
as  only  a  means  to  this  end.  By  tackling  such  lim- 
ited problems  he  believes  computer  experts  will 
discover  new  principles  which  will  enable  them 


eventually  to  build  a  truly  Intelligent  machine. 

Other  experts  do  not  agree.  Some  feel  that  until  a 
general  theory  of  intelligence  is  developed  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  working  on  any  particu- 
lar problem. 

Intelligence,  however,  is  a  puzzling  phenomenon. 
Psychologists  cannot  define  it,  and  neither  can 
the  engineers  and  mathematicians.  They  can 
merely  judge  intelligence  by  its  results.  A  child  is 
intelligent  if  he  scores  well  on  an  IQ  test.  And  a 
machine  would  be  intelligent  if  it  could  score  well 
on  Turing's  Imitation  Game. 

The  Imitation  Game  is  a  hypothetical  test  de- 
signed by  Alan  Turing,  who  was  a  mathematician 
at  Manchester  University  in  England.  In  Turing's 
game,  an  interrogator  tries  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  computer  and  a  man  simply  by  asking  a 
series  of  questions.  He  cannot  see  the  respondents 
because  they  are  hidden  by  a  screen ;  he  cannot 
hear  them  because  the  questions  and  answers  are 
transmitted  by  teletype.  All  he  can  do  is  ask  ques- 
tions to  X  and  to  Y;  at  the  end  of  the  game,  he 
must  decide  whether  X  is  a  computer  or  a  man. 
If  the  computer  can  deceive  the  examiner,  then, 
according  to  Turing,  the  computer  may  be  said 
to  think. 

Turing  envisioned  the  following  conversation: 

Q :  Please  write  me  a  sonnet  on  the  subject  of 
the  Forth  Bridge. 

A :  Count  me  out  on  this  one.  I  never  could  write 
poetry. 

Q:  Add  34957  to  707G4. 

A :  ( Pause  about  30  seconds  and  then  give  as 

answer)  105621. 

Q:  Do  you  play  chess? 

A:  Yes. 

Q:  I  have  K  at  my  Kl,  and  no  other  pieces.  You 
have  only  K  at  K6  and  Rl.  It  is  your  move.  What 
do  you  play? 

A:  (after  a  pause  of  15  seconds)  R-R8  mate. 

No  computer  in  existence  today  could  possibly 
carry  on  such  a  conversation.  They  can  add,  or 
count  John's  fingers,  or  play  mediocre  chess,  but 
none  of  them  can  do  all  these  things  at  once  (much 
less  pause  artfully  so  as  not  to  give  itself  away). 

This  is  not  to  belittle  the  remarkable  feats  that 
can  be  performed  by  computers.  Mr.  Samuel's 
checker-playing  machine,  for  instance,  can  regu- 
larly defeat  the  man  who  programmed  it.  But 
neither  it-nor  any  other  existing  computer-can 
decode  your  Aunt  Agatha's  inimitable  scrawl. 
This  is  depressing  to  computer  experts  but  some- 
thing of  a  comfort  for  the  man  who  has  forgotten 
whatever  he  once  knew  about  the  differential  cal- 
culus. A  human  brain,  it  would  seem,  is  still  worth 
having. 
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America  the  Middle-aged     Louis  He) 


en 


The  Ncic  World  litis  Income  the 
Old  World  without  iioticinij  its 
symptoms  of  advancing  years. 

The  foreign  observer  in  the  United 
States  is  often  surprised  when  Amer- 
icans assert  that  theirs  is  a  young 
country.  It  is  not.  One  measure  of 
national  age  is  the  continuity  of  po- 
litical institutions.  By  this  yardstick, 
only  Britain  is  older  and  France, 
Germany,  India,  and  China  are  mere 
unstable  adolescents.  In  comparison, 
the  United  States— despite  the  pre- 
vailing fetish  of  youth-is  a  mature, 
almost  ancient  land,  made  immensely 
stable  by  established  tradition. 

I  cannot  claim  originality  for  this 
discovery.  It  was  Gertrude  Stein,  I 
believe,  who  said  that  the  United 
States  was  the  oldest  country  in  the 
world,  because  it  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  twentieth  century.  It  is  a  claim 
difficult  to  dispute.  Britain  led  the 
way  into  the  nineteenth  century  with 
its  crude  industrialism.  But  the 
United  States  was  clearly  the  first  to 
understand,  if  not  completely  master, 
the  mass  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  the  twentieth. 
(Indeed,  a  ma  jor  American  tourist  at- 
traction for  historically  minded  Euro- 
peans may  one  clay  be  the  first  auto 
graveyard. ) 

The  United  States  has  other  claims 
to  antiquity.  Its  political  parties  are 
the  oldest  in  the  world.  In  the  Civil 
War  it  acquired  the  first  modern  mili- 
tary establishment.  Admiral  Mahan's 
theories  made  it  the  oldest  modern 
naval  power,  and  certainly  it  was  the 
first  nation  to  enter  the  nuclear  age. 
It  has  gone  on  to  think  about  the  un- 
thinkable, and  to  conceive  of  a  nu- 
clear balance  in  strategy  and  diplo- 
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macy  that  for  the  first  time  since  the 
assassination  of  Abel  makes  peace  a 
possibility.  This  is  maturity,  indeed. 

I  advance  this  unconventional  view 
not  merely  out  of  devotion  to  truth. 
For  one  thing,  it  might  help  the 
country's  enemies  and  friends  alike  to 
understand  the  sophistication  of  the 
American  political  system,  and  the 
not-so-common  sense  behind  the  con- 
tinuous three-ring  circus  which  edi- 
tors abroad  call  Americana.  Some  of 
the  recent  attractions  were  the  Joe 
Valachi  hearings,  the  topless  bathing 
suit,  and  the  Minutemen— not  the 
missiles,  but  the  vigilantes  organiz- 
ing their  armed  posses  for  the  day 
when  communism  takes  over.  I  enjoy 
the  circus  as  much  as  any  tabloid 
reader,  but  it  misleads  foreigners. 

Americans,  too,  need  to  be  more 
aware  of  their  country's  maturity 
and  of  the  dangers  of  national  middle 
age.  I  catalogued  some  of  the  symp- 
toms on  Senator  Gold  water's  cam- 
paign train  last  year.  My  American 
colleagues  had  some  trouble  with  my 
logic.  They  preferred,  for  example,  to 
attribute  the  candidate's  wilder  re- 
marks to  national  immaturity.  But  I 
continued  to  develop  my  thesis  as  the 
train  descended  the  West  Virginian 
hills,  with  a  rousing  Sousa  march 
blaring  over  the  public-address  sys- 
tem, on  its  way  to  Ohio. 

There  the  skyline  of  Columbus,  a 
town  I  had  always  associated  rev- 
erently with  James  Thurber,  was 
dominated  by  a  large  sign  commend- 
ing somebody's  lead-lined  caskets. 
Athens,  Ohio,  was  a  disappointment 
for  one  reared  in  the  classical  tradi- 
tion although  the  undergraduates 
looked  nice,  and  Lima,  Ohio,  was 
demonstrably  less  colorful  than  Lima, 
Peru.  One  American  colleague,  re- 


lentlessly masochistic,  used  the 
ica  the  Youthful  myth  to  explai 
obvious  deficiencies  of  these  citi 

In  response,  I  argued  that 
rawness   was   of   negligible  i 
tance.    The    significant  compa 
would  be  between  the  United  S 
Congress  and  the  National  Asse 
of  the  French  Fifth  Republic  o 
West  German  Bundestag.  If  not 
Ohio,  then  at  least  many  Ame 
cities  would  one  day  mature, 
would  the  French  and  German  as] 
blies  ever  acquire  stability? 

I  mused  further  about  Amei 
maturity  as  the  train  jogged  aa 
the  cornfields  of  Indiana.  The  Ur 
States  is  considered  young  and  tl 
fore  immature  because  the 
known  colonial  settlement  has  y( 
celebrate  its  400th  anniversJ 
Much  of  the  mass  migration  also  J 
place  within  the  past  century,  , 
the  frontier  spirit  has  persisted^ 
yond  the  television  screen. 

True,  but  the  early  settlers  vi 
not  newly  delivered  from  the  w 
of  time.  The  framers  of  the  Cor 
tution  were  fully  conversant  with 
political  philosophies  then  stiri 
the  gentlemen  of  Europe.  If  the  eij, 
eenth  century  was  the  Age  of 
lightenment,  no  country  was  nr.) 
enlightened  than  colonial  Amer^ 
The  Constitution  drafted  in  178!, 
not  only  the  oldest;  its  survival 
only  be  explained  by  the  frami 
genius  for  sensing  what  is  requi 
and  for  accepting  compromise.  T 


Mr.  Heren  has  been  chief  Washing 
representative  of  "The  Times" 
London  since  l  !)(>().  Next  month, 
seph  Kraft,  our  regular  corresp 
dent,  will  return  to  these  columns. 


Fast  Geta  WS  y...  from  the  foot  of  57th  Street 


...into  another  world  that  focuses  on  your  every 
pleasure,  every  whim,  every  desire.  A  beautiful 
world  of  unspeakable  shipboard  luxury,  of  gayety 
and  relaxation.  The  'Champagne  Touch'  world  of 
Moore-McCormack.  And  it  greets  you  the  instant 
you  step  on  board  the  ss  ARGENTINA  or  ss  BRASIL, 
America's  newest,  most  modern  luxury  liners.  From 
that  moment  on,  you're  on  vacation.  There's  a  'Bon 
Voyage'  excitement.  Streamers.  Parties  inside  the 
posh  cafes.  Music  from  the  ship's  orchestra.  And 
then... to  your  room.  Spacious,  exquisitely  deco- 
rated, and  outside.  All  staterooms  are  first  class, 
regardless  of  the  rate  you  pay.  Each  with  private 
bathroom.  Comfort-deep  beds.  Carpeting  wall-to- 
wall.  Ample  closets.  With  your  personally  assigned 
Steward  taking  care  of  your  every  need. 


Both  the  ss  ARGENTINA  and  ss  BRASIL  are  stabi- 
lizer-equipped, with  draft  free  air-conditioning  from 
stem  to  stern.  So  that  wherever  you  cruise  with  us 
—South  America,  Scandinavia,  Iberia,  Africa,  Carib- 
bean, Mediterranean— it'll  be  smooth,  comfortable 
sailing  all  the  way.  And  all  the  way,  you  enjoy 
superbly  prepared  international  cuisine.  Cocktail 
parties.  Dancing.  Professional  night  club  entertain- 
ment. The  theatre.  All  kinds  of  deck  sports.  Two 
salt  water  pools.  And  shopping  at  much  below  state- 
side prices.  Service?  Unsurpassed,  and  'round  the 
clock.  This  is  just  a  part  of  Moore-McCormack's 
'Champagne  Touch'.  Part  of  the  world  of  luxury  that 
begins  at  the  foot  of  Manhattan's  57th  Street. 

See  your  travel  agent... for  a  fast  getaway  that's 
out  of  this  world! 


South  America  Cruises:  31-days  from  NEW  YORK,  sailing  Sept.  3,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  19,  Mar.  18 
35-day  Christmas  New  Year  Cruise:  from  NEW  YORK,  Dec.  22 — from  PT.  EVERGLADES,  Fla.,  Dec.  24 
Calling  at:  St.  Thomas,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  (Sao  Paulo),  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Barbados,  San  Juan 
Caribbean  Cruises:  7  to  13-days  from  NEW  YORK,  Oct.  6,  14,  29,  Nov.  lO,  18,  Dec.  2 
7-days  from  BOSTON,  Sept.  21.  8  to  13-days  from  PT.  EVERGLADES,  Fla.,  Dec.  4,  12,  23 
Sea-Safari  Cruise:  63-days  from  NEW  YORK  to  South  America-Africa-Mediterranean,  Jan.  24,  1966 

—  from  PT.  EVERGLADES,  Fla.,  Jan.  26,  1966 
Carnaval-in-Rio  Cruise:  35-days  from  NEW  YORK,  Feb.  9,  1966— from  PT.  EVERGLADES,  Fla.,  Feb.  11,  1966 

The  "Champagne  Touch"  of  Bygone  Days  Aboard  the  Most  Modern  Ships  Afloat 

MOORE-MCCORMACK  LINES 

ss  ARGENTINA  •  ss  brasil  Dept.  hp-8  Two  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  1000/4) 
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ability  has  ensured  continuity  and 
stability,  despite  a  terrible  civil  war, 
and  has  brought  about  a  political 
sophistication  now  probably  un- 
equaled  anywhere.  Such  have  been  the 
blessings  of  American  political  ma- 
turity. 

But  alas,  after  all  these  years,  the 
country  is  beginning  to  show  its  age. 
In  comparison,  now  Western  Europe 
seems  to  have  all  the  bounce  of  youth. 
There  is  a  restlessness  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  suggesting  that 
Europe  is  the  New  World,  and  that 
the  United  States  is  the  Old  World. 

Talking  with  One's  Elders 

This  comes  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  the  latter-day  pilgrim.  What  as- 
sails him  is  not  the  auto  graveyard 
but  the  natives'  resistance  to  change. 
It  happened  to  me  when  1  arrived, 
as  a  foreign  correspondent,  after 
fourteen  years  in  Europe,  India,  the 
Far  East,  and  the  Middle  East— in 
countries  with  visible  reminders  of 
ancient  civilizations.  But  nothing  had 
prepared  me  for  the  shock  of  finding 
in  America  a  state  of  mind  suggesting 
an  elderly  parent  resentful  of  youth- 
ful innovation. 

American  colleagues,  for  example, 
cut  me  short  when  I  casually  referred 
to  communism,  as  1  had  freely  done 
in  West  Germany  where  the  party  is 
illegal.  They  were  suspicious  when  I 
mentioned  the  mixed  economy  of  the 
new  India,  the  collectivism  of  Israel, 
and  the  ferment  of  ideas  from  Cairo 
to  Tokyo.  Everywhere  I  encountered 
sullen  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  na- 
tional health  service— or  socialized 
medicine,  to  use  the  American  trans- 
lation. This  view  is  utterly  baffling 
to  a  citizen  of  the  New  World  of 
Europe.  After  all  it  is  almost  a 
century  since  Bismarck  introduced  in 
imperial  Germany  a  health  service 
far  more  comprehensive  than  the  mis- 
erable measure  sent  to  Congress  this 
year,  and  he  was  quickly  imitated  by 
that  well-known  Creeping  Socialist, 
Emperor  Franz  Josef  of  Austria.  In 
Britain  and  Europe  no  one  questions 
every  man's  right  to  medical  services 
regardless  of  his  ability  to  pay. 

In  most  of  the  European  New 
World  (which  can  be  defined  as  north- 
western Europe  including  Britain  but 
not  the  Iberian  peninsula),  President 
ohnson's  War  on  Poverty  is  widely 
Applauded.  But  the  applause  does  not 


conceal  surprise  that  the  United 
States  has  yet  to  move  well  beyond 
the  era  of  the  robber  barons  into  the 
new  world  of  collective  social  respon- 
sibility. In  Britain,  under  the  na- 
tional assistance  program,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  anybody,  including  the  most 
recently  arrived  Pakistani  immi- 
grant, to  go  hungry,  without  shelter, 
medical  care,  or  unemployment  pay. 

That  man  in  Newburgh,  New  York, 
who  wanted  to  keep  all  but  longtime 
residents  and  disabled  paupers  off  re- 
lief would  look  like  a  survival  from 
the  dinosaur  age  in  any  municipal 
office  from  Marseilles  to  North  Cape. 
So  would  the  middling-young-in- 
years  executive  I  once  met  in  Indian- 
apolis, who  believed  that  there  was  no 
unemployment  in  the  United  States 
but  only  millions  of  people  preferring 
handouts  to  hard  work.  "And  all  those 
illegitimate  children,"  he  went  on. 
"There  are  broads  who  get  $120  a 
week  [from  relief]  to  buy  gin  and 
breed  more  kids.  You  know  what  I 
would  do?  Any  woman  with  more 
than  three  illegitimate  children  I 
would  send  to  prison.  Three  strikes, 
and  she's  out." 

Such  attitudes  in  an  essentially 
generous  and  warmhearted  people  re- 
llect  an  almost  perfect  union  of  mid- 
dle-class affluence  and  middle-aged 
complacency. 

Oli ,  Tepid  Blood  of  Youth 

N  owhere  in  America  are  the  set 
ways  of  middle  age  more  evident  than 
in  Congress.  Watching  the  staid  U.S. 
Senate,  an  Englishman  recalls  the 
youthful  enthusiasms  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  undergraduate  quick- 
ness of  its  debates,  and  the  intellec- 
tual adventurism  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers. As  he  gazes  down  f  rom  the  press 
gallery  upon  the  Senators  dozing 
on  the  floor  below,  the  archaic  polite- 
ness of  the  procedure  is  reminiscent 
of  colonial  Williamsburg,  where  the 
local  matrons  dress  up  in  eighteenth- 
century  costumes  to  show  visitors 
around.  Here  are  men,  he  must  feel, 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
established  order. 

The  situation  is  no  better  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  its 
well-known  seniority  system.  In  con- 
trast, the  British  Conservative  party, 
which  has  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
backwoodsmen,  recently  elevated  two 
youngish    men,    Reginald  Maudling 


and  Edward  Heath,  to  high  posit 
of  party  power.  Though  recent  <•< 
rulings    on  reapportionment 
presage  changes  on  Capitol  Hill  ;o 
date  elderly  gentlemen  have  beer  1- 
lowed   to   dominate   Congress,  iidi 
often  to  block  the  Administrati 's 
legislative  program.  Most  of  trM 
elders  represent  safe  districts,  'it> 

la 

many  would  not  survive  if  their  i  i- 
stituents  were  not  so  suspicious  >f 
change. 

Although  arguments  do  take  p  :e 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  commi  >e 
rooms,  issues  are  rarely  debatec  n 
either  chamber,  presumably  beca  le 
this  might  expose  the  complaeem-ir< 
the  cautious  to  disturbing  new  id  wi 

Even  such  a  significant  event  as'ie^ 
ratification  of  the  partial  nucli?-- 
test-ban  treaty  last  year  was  not  ]  i4 
ceded  by  a  real  debate.  Before  the  f  ila 
roll  call,  there  was  never  more  tlu  a 
handful  of  Senators  on  the  floor' it: 
any  given  time,  and  they  rai  y{ 
listened.  Had  they  done  so,  pern  s 
some  minds  might  have  been  in'n-es 
enced,  including  that  of  Senator  M  '-J 
garet  Chase  Smith,  who  voted  agar  it) 
the  treaty.  With  all  respect  to  the  l'y  : 
from  Maine,  1  suggest  that  heivsi 
further  evidence  of  national  mk  le- 
age.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  chi'i-c 
ology. 

Middle-aged  spread  is  surprising 
prevalent  among  the  nation's  yovjijj 
folk.  In  Western  Europe  they  go  I 
to  the  mountains  with  a  guitar,  ;d 
when  the  music  stops  the  hot  blooc  : 
youth  takes  over.  Here,  they  go  ste;  f 
from  the  ninth  grade,  and  the  g 111 
while  still  wearing  bands  on  r 
teeth,  opens  a  joint  savings  accoi  ;f 
into  which  the  boy  pays  the  proce  s 
of  his  newspaper  round,  for  t  t 
youthful  American  dream,  a  sp 
level  in  the  suburbs. 

"Oh,  American  youth,"  I  recal  a ' 
Chicago  correspondent  saying  as  1 
watched  a  group  of  GIs  line  up  to  Pfi 
savings    bonds    and    insurance  v» 
Taigu,   Korea.   "Where  is  that  I 
frontier  spirit?"  Where,  indeed?  it 
Western    Europe,    "suburbia"   is  i ! 
sneer  word  for  the  limbo  of  hopefrH 
middle    age.    Here,  manufacturl 
label  cars  and  clothing  "suburbajB 
confident  of  its  immense  allure  in 
the  young  in  years. 

This  national  hardening  of  the  a  - 
eries  runs  from  the  suburban  sh<  • 
ping  center  to  the  highest  corpor; 
echelons.  Late  last  year  when  Pre 
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|  Johnson-a    man  remarkably 
r  in  spirit— was  preparing  the 
Bt  and  Economic  Report,  he  in- 
the  cream  of  the  nation's  busi- 
to  discuss  economic  prospects 
aeasures  most  likely  to  maintain 
jur-year  business  upswing.  They 
persuaded  that  they  had  a  friend 
Bhe  White   House,   despite  his 
Dq  xratic  affiliation. 

Adam  Smith  Marches  On 

Ij  was   an    impressive  gathering. 
Tire  was  the  President,  dedicated  to 
ouilding  of  a  New  Jerusalem  in 
i  United  States,  ready  and  will- 
■  although  a  Southern  Populist,  to 
eg  blish  a  working  consensus  with 
titans  of  trade.  Explaining  his 
|ram,  the  President  expounded 
New  Economics   (in  American 
is)  of  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  the  re- 
lg  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
Bdc   Advisers,    who    had  trium- 
jjlntly  demonstrated  that  tax  cuts 
aj  deficit  financing  could  maintain 
aj  increase  prosperity.  Mr.  Johnson 
tin  went  around  the  table  shaking 
I  ds,  pressing  the  flesh  in  his  in- 
ij table  Texan  manner,  and  asking 
in  titan  what  he  thought  should 
|  done  on  the  economic  front.  De- 
te  all  the  evidence  of  prodigious 
■fit  and  divine  dividends  resulting 
m  tax  cuts  and  deficit  spending, 
ht  out  of  ten  magnates  demanded 
alanced  budget. 

Shortly  afterward  the  press  demon- 
I  ated   that— like   industry-it  was 
I'O  showing  its  age.  Dr.  Gardner 
[kley,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Heller,  in- 
fed  reporters  to  discuss  the  Eco- 
mic  Report  before  its  publication, 
ost  of  the  reporters  were  finan- 
il  writers  who  consider  a  discussion 
international  monetary  policy,  au- 
matic   stabilizers   and  repeaters, 
VP  potential,  and  the  like  a  lovely 
eat.  We  happily  immersed  ourselves 
tables  of  statistics,  pondered  cor- 
>rate  profits  and  inventory-valua- 
3ii    adjustments    and    per  capita 
jrsonal-consumption  expenditures, 
hen  one  of  our  number  suspiciously 
sked  if  the  Administration  had  ac- 
:pted    the    theories    of  Maynard 
leynes.  Dr.  Ackley  guiltily  admitted 
iat  it  had,  sort  of,  kind  of,  in  a  way 
)  the  extent  .  .  . 

For  the  foreign  correspondents 
rom  the  New  World  of  Europe  this 
ras  intellectual  senility  at  its  worst. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  STORIES  ABOUT  THE 
OLD  DAYS,  all  you  have  to  do  is  sit  around 
Jack  Daniel's  sawmill  at  breaktime. 

One  of  the  stories  you're 
bound  to  hear  is  about  how 
Jack  Daniel  first  made  the 
charcoal  he  used  to  smooth 
out  his  sippin'  whiskey.  He 
sawed  up  the  hard  maple, 
ricked  it,  and  burned  it  right  up  in  the  woods. 
Then  later  he  built  a  saw- 
mill  in  the  Hollow  and  did 
it  all  here,  the  way  we  do 
now.  And  the  charcoal  that  f5S3 
results  is  exactly  the  same. 
You  can  count  on  our  old- 


timers  to  make  sure  o 
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CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 
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DROP 
BY  DROP 
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What  kinds  of  loans 
can  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations  make? 


When  you  think  of  home  loans,  you 
probably  think  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations.  That  would  be  natural 
because  they  are  specialists  in  mort- 
gages on  homes.  They  originated  the 
modern  amortizing  home  loan— pay- 
able monthly,  like  rent.  Many  make 
FHA  and  VA  home  loans  too. 

But  did  you  know  that  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  make  many  other 
types  of  loans?  In  recent  years  lend- 
ing powers  have  been  broadened  so 
now  many  make  loans  for: 

1.  Home  improvements 

2.  Apartment  buildings 

3.  Commercial  buildings 

4.  Churches,  and  private  schools 

5.  Clinics,  hospitals,  nursing  homes 

6.  Land  developments 

7.  Urban  renewal  projects 

8.  College  educations. 

Also,  many  make  "passbook"  loans. 
If  you  have  an  account,  you  may  bor- 
row instead  of  withdrawing  your  sav- 
ings. You  have  the  money  you  need 
while  your  savings  are  still  earning. 
And,  the  net  interest  cost  is  usually 
less  than  if  you  borrowed  elsewhere. 

As  the  nation's  largest  source  of 
home  loans,  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations have  always  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  the  communities  they 
serve.  Now,  through  even  wider  serv- 
ices, their  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity will  be  greater  than  ever. 


vings  and  Loan 
\ssociations 
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We  had  grown  hardened  to  the  con- 
servatism of  American  labor,  recall- 
ing that  when  the  President  asked 
its  leaders  for  their  views  on  foreign 
policy,  they  favored  an  unchanging 
Cold  War  course.  We  had  learned  that 
anything  is  better  than  change  for 
union  leadership,  to  paraphrase  David 
McDonald  of  the  Steelworkers. 

But  the  reluctance  of  corporate 
conservatives  to  forsake  the  old  gods 
of  the  balanced  budget  was  less  un- 
derstandable. And  it  was  incompre- 
hensible that  journalists— the  skepti- 
cal and  licensed  dissenters  of 
democratic  society— should  be  suspi- 
cious of  the  proven  theories  of  a 
highly  respectable  economist,  already 
rather  out  of  date.  Perhaps  middle 
age  is  past.  It  may  be  time  to  get  in 
touch  with  that  Columbus  manu- 
facturer of  lead-lined  caskets. 

Here  then  is  the  American  Paradox 
to  add  to  the  American  Dilemma.  How 
can  Americans  confidently  aspire  to 
send  a  man  to  the  moon  when  they 
remain  apprehensive  of  other  proj- 
ects that  offend  the  conventional  wis- 
dom? How  can  industrial  magnates 
cheerfully  borrow  more  money  than 
can  be  found  in  most  national  treas- 
uries to  finance  another  million  cars 
or  air  conditioners  and  yet  remain 
convinced  of  the  immorality  of  gov- 
ernment investment? 

One  hears  a  good  deal  of  chatter 
about  private  enterprise,  states' 
rights,  the  frontier  spirit,  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  is  a  lot  of 
malarkey. 

Creeping  Rejuvenation 

Still,  I  do  not  despair.  Nations  are 
not  like  men.  They  do  not  have  to 
accept  middle  age,  the  paunch  and 
short  breath,  the  resentful  suspicion 
of  the  new,  and  inglorious  decline  in 
featureless  suburbia.  There  can  be 
cyclical  renewal— even  in  the  State  De- 
partment, where  Mr.  Dulles  once  dis- 
approved of  the  young-in-heart  Win- 
ston Churchill  for  suggesting  that 
jaw  jaw  was  better  than  war  war. 

Today  Foggy  Bottom's  diploma- 
tists keep  talking  with  the  Russians, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  newly  re- 
covered youth.  Apparently  only  the 
Russians  understand  the  problems  of 
peace.  Of  course  they  are  still  a  bit 
weak  on  the  dangers  of  wars  of  liber- 
ation. But  when  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict gets  out  of  control  Foggy  Bottom 


talks,  or  tries  to  talk,  not  with  Hi  , 
but  Moscow. 

And  in  the  White  House  sitli 
President  youthful  enough  to  j| 
ceive  the  great  issues  confronij 
American  society,  and  shrewd  eno_ 
to  want  to  do  something  about  tkj  8 
Programs  on  medicare,  poverty,  t; 
cation,  unemployment,  beauty, 
servation— they  proliferate  enougj, 
scare  the  middle  aged.  But  most  Arl 
icans  do  not  seem  scared.  Does 
mean  that  they  are  ready  to  th< 
off  the  years?  I  believe  they  are 
would  point  to  the  size  of  Presicfclf 
Johnson's  victory  as  proof. 

Though  they  may  not  have  bll 
aware  of  it,  when  American  vot 
rejected    Senator    Goldwater  t 
were  rejecting  middle  age.  One  of  i 
most  audacious  frauds  ever  attemp. 
was  the  presentation  of  the  Sena, 
as  a  man  who  knew  what  was  requii 
for  America  in  the  second  half  of  ; 
twentieth  century,  and  was  force: 
enough  to  do  it.  That  he  came  fror. 
desert  state,  the  middle-aged  hav 
from  modern  life,  might  have  bel 
sufficient  warning.  And  the  elect 
ate  was  not  misled  by  the  trapphi 
of  youth— the  jet  aircraft,  the  spor|$J 
car,    and    the    electronic  gadge 
What  lay  behind  were  a  stubborn  ;| 
tachment  to  the  apparent  certaint; 
of  middle  age  and  perhaps  a  f ear  ^ 
the  uncertain  future. 

So  I  am  not  despondent.  I  beliej 
that  this  country  is  mature  enou? 
to  avoid  mental  flabbiness  and  int> 
lectual  atrophy.  Dr.  Ackley  may  ha 
been  loath  to  admit  a  connection  wi 
Keynes,  but  other  American  eco 
omists  in  and  out  of  government  a 
groping  toward  a  mastery  of  Amer 
ica's  productive  miracle.  There  a 
Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  tl 
aisle  who  are  questioning  the  esta'l 
lished  order,  and  youngsters  in  tl 
colleges  who  join  the  Peace  Corps  ii 
stead  of  suburbia.  The  Reuthers 
the  UAW  have  a  surer  grasp  of  tH 
functions  of  trades  unions  than  man'i 
European  labor  leaders,  and  some  tj 
coons  have  even  forgiven  Roosevel' 
There  is  still  a  lot  of  middle-age 
slack,  but  it  can  be  taken  up. 

This  prospect  does  not,  however 
alter  my  original  premise.  The  Unitet 
States  is  an  old  and  mature  country 
It  achieved  a  measure  of  union  at  th 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  towan 
which  other  nations  are  still  painfull} 
striving. 
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■  ashington  insight 

■  Europe,  the  countries  interested 
nj  onomic  union  number  thirteen, 
a  j  the  original  American  colonies, 
(■resent,  the  six  of  the  Common 
Wtiet  are  still  in  the  mutually  sus- 
M  us  stage,  but  are  making  some 

■  ress  behind  tariff  walls  that  are 
Us  reminiscent.  If  one  can  switch 
Jrical  periods  for  comparison,  the 
m\  of  the  European  Free  Trade  As- 
w.tion  are  a  kind  of  confederacy 
,vb  h  is  not  likely  to  have  much  more 

■  ence  upon  the  shape  of  United 
mss  of  Europe  than  the  Southern 

■  'ederacy  had  upon  the  Union. 

Can  Europe  Grow  Up? 

I  in  recall   no  American  parallel 

■  de  Gaulle's  rejection  of  Britain, 

■  one  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
Mswhere  behind  the  tariff  wall  of 

■  Common  Market,  perhaps  in  Hol- 
la or  Belgium,  there  is  growing  up 

■  Ihoun.  The  wall  could  in  future  be 

■  nted  by  the  smaller  countries  as 
1-esented  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1828 
a  1832.  His  doctrine  of  nullification, 
Ich    asserted    the  constitutional 

■  it  of  South  Carolina  to  veto  fed- 

■  legislation,  may  eventually  be 
Bislated  into  Dutch  or  Walloon. 
».t  this  late  stage  complete  eco- 
nj  lie  union  is  not  yet  in  sight  in 
I'ope  and  political  unity  remains  a 
liote  dream.  Britain,  despite  its 
I  tical  sagacity,  is  still  an  offshore 
Jjs.sai/husetts  anxious  for  its  mer- 
B  tile  trade  and  its  connections 
loss  the  ocean.  Sweden  is  perhaps 
"lparable  to  colonial  Rhode  Island, 

tent  with  its  rather  special  democ- 
y  and  no  less  reluctant  to  consider 
>on.  There  are  plenty  of  pamphlet- 
s,  but  not  a  single  Hamilton  or 
Ferson.  Churchill  could  have  been 
European  Washington,  but  alas  in 
15,  when  Britain  was  in  a  position 
take  the  lead,  he  was  rejected  by 
electorate,  perhaps  ungrateful  but 
ivinced  that  he  would  involve  the 
mtry  in  an  Indian  war. 
Despite  the  contrary  mythology, 
ich  lingers  on,  I  know  that  Europe 
uld  like  to  be  as  old  as  the  United 
ates,  to  have  done  with  all  the  trials 
d  tribulations  of  early  union,  and 
en  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
ddle  age.  When  that  stage  is 
ached  I  hope  that  a  United  States, 
1  and  wise  but  still  trim,  will  again 
ovide  an  example  for  its  juniors 
jiross  the  Atlantic.  [  ] 


Starting  in  September  .  .  . 

I  Harper's  new  Student  Study  Guide 
for  high-school  and  college  English 
;  classes:  eight  pages  of  provocative 
j  questions  (bound  into  each  copy  of 
the  Student  Edition)  designed  to 
sharpen  perception  of  the  ideas  and 
implications  in  Harper's  prose  and 
poetry  and  to  help  students  master 
that  skill  which  is  basic  to  all  fields 
of  study — the  ability  to  transmit 
meaning  through  language. 

Plus  a  separate  Teacher's  Guide 
suggesting  individual  study  proj- 
ects, theme  subjects,  and  related 
readings. 

The  new  Guides  will  be  prepared 
each  month  by  Dr.  Barbara  Swain, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  English, 
Vassar  College,  and  Irwin  Kafka  of 
the  English  Department  at  The 
Fieldston  School  in  New  York  City. 

Teachers  may  order  the  Guides  from 
Harper's  Magazine,  Educational  Di- 
vision, 2  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
X.Y.  10016. 
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The  New  Books 


New  Books  of  Poems:  From  Last  August  to  This 


by  William  Jay  Smith 


When  the  Association  of  Literary 
Magazines  of  America  met  in  Wash- 
ington in  April  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, there  was  much  talk  of  the 
literary  situation.  Having  assembled 
under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  the  little-magazine  edi- 
tors considered  at  length  their  plight, 
their  chance  for  survival,  and  their 
need  to  continue  to  publish  new  writ- 
ing of  merit.  What  was  strange,  as 
one   followed   the  proceedings,  was 
that    such    an    organization  should 
exist  at   all   and   that  its  members 
should  assemble  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. Culture  is,  of  course,  being  or- 
ganized in  a  big  way  in  Washington- 
groups  of  writers   invited  for  the 
Inauguration  were  shuttled  to  and 
from  the  events  in   buses  marked 
"Cultural  Leaders,"  and  an  all-day 
cultural  jamboree  was  held  in  June 
for  the  first  time  at  the  White  House 
-but  it  seemed  incongruous  that  the 
last  holdouts  of  littleness  should  ap- 
parently want  to  get  into  the  big  act. 
Allen  Tate,  honorary  president  of  the 
organization,  called  attention  to  this 
incongruity  when  he  remarked  that 
he  simply  did  not  understand  what 
was  meant  by  the  phrase  "the  literary 
situation."  "There  is  never,"  he  said, 
"a  real  literary  situation-just  people 
trying  to  write  as  best  they  can." 

The  little  magazine  has  indeed  been 
an  important  part  of  the  literary 
scene;  it  has  over  the  years  published 
deserving  work  that  would  never  have 
appeared  elsewhere,  and  much  of  it 
has  naturally  been  poetry.  It  is  fre- 
quently doing  the  same  thing  today, 
but  the  observations  of  several  young 
editors  at  the  Washington  conference 
left  some  doubt.  They  often  seemed 
prouder  of  the  fact  that  they  had  suc- 


ceeded  in  getting  certain  four-letter 
words  into  print  under  the  eyes  of 
their  university  sponsors  (they  spoke 
of  the  words  at  times  as  they  might 
of  jewels  being  smuggled  over  bor- 
ders i  than  they  did  in  serving  the 
"people  trying  to  write  as  best  they 
can."  The  fact  is  that  today  poetry  of 
merit  may  just  as  often  appear  ini- 
tially in  the  larger  publications  or 
even  in  book  form  as  in  little  maga- 
zines. The  slim  volume  of  verse  is  not 
only  not  neglected  but  it  rarely  ap- 
pears; even  first  books  of  poems  are 
fatter  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,   and    most   of   them   are  con- 
spicuously unedited.  Many  university 
presses  now  feel  compelled  to  have 
their  own  poetry  series,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, publish  some  of  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  worst,  poetry.  Poets  have  taken 
to  the  lecture  circuit  in  droves  and 
are  bringing  poetry  to  the  masses  in  a 
way  previously  unheard  of.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  poems  they  read 
to  their  audiences  are  unwritten  to 
begin  with,  and,  in  their  unwritten 
form,   find   their  way  subsequently 
into  books. 


There  are  two  notable  exceptior  f 
the  thick,  uneven,  unedited  volum<  ft 
appear  during  the  year.  The  Astn  * 
mers  by  Edgar  Bowers  (Alan  S'  . 
low,  $2.50)  consists  of  only  thirty  I 
pages,  but  it  contains  some  of  | 
finest  poems  to  be  published  by  I 
member  of  his  generation.  Mr.  Bf 
ers  is  one  of  the  best  poets  to  h| 
emerged  in  the  1950s,  and  it  is  lj 
nine  years  since  the  publication  of 
first  book  The  Form  of  Loss. 
poems    are   difficult,  precisely 
carefully  written  ;  they  reflect  a  wl 
sensibility    concerned    with  mf 
themes.  While  this  book  is  unlikel; 
have  any  great  popular  receptioi 
cannot  think  that  a  poem  like  " 
Astronomers  of  Mont  Blanc"  i 
ultimately  be  lost  sight  of.  Preamb 
and  Other  Poems  by  Alvin  Feinn 
(Oxford  University  Press,  $3.75: 
troduces  a  somewhat  younger  poet 
unusual  distinction.  It  is  rare  foi 
first  volume  of  almost  wholly  imp/ 
lished  poems  to  display  such  a  cc 
sistent  grasp  of  language  and  sucl 
unifying  sensibility.  These  lines  fn 
"November  Sunday  Morning"  illf 
trate  this  poet's  special  quality: 

And  now  through  the  park,  and  acros 
The  chill  nailed  colors  of  the  roofs, 
And  on  near  trees  stripped  hare, 
Corrected  in  the  scant  remaining  leal 
To  their  severe  essential  elegance, 
Lipht  is  the  all-exacting  good, 
That  dry,  forever  virile  stream 
That  wipes  each  thing  to  what  it  is, 
The  whole,  collage  and  stone,  cleansi 
To  its  proper  pastoral  .  .  . 

The  influence  of  Wallace  Stevens,  ev 
dent  here  in  the  title  of  the  poem  { 
well  as  in  the  lines  themselves,  can  l\ 
seen  throughout  the  book,  but  thei 


^cyclopaedia 

iritannica 

ays: 


Crescat  scientia;  vita  excolatur. 


to  and  imprimatur  of  The  University 
-bjcago,  as  shown  on  the  page  facing 

title  page  of  each  volume  of  the 
yclopaedia  Britannica  —  which  is  pub- 
;d  with  the  editorial  advice  of  the  facul- 

of  that  university  and  of  a  committee 
members  of  the  faculties  of  Oxford, 
nbridge  and  London  universities  and  of 
>mmittee  at  The  University  of  Toronto. 


In  other  words,  "Let  knowledge 

grow  from  more  to  more, 

and  thus  be  human  life  enriched." 

The  University  of  Chicago 
professor  who  put  the  motto  together 
thought  it  was  a  good  way  to 
express  the  idea  of  a  university. 

We  think  it's  a  good  way  to 
express  the  idea  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  too.  For  the  words 
suggest  that  knowledge,  tucked 
snugly  in  between  unopened 
bindings,  dies  .  .  .  but  that  the  same 
knowledge,  understood,  and  used, 
and  thrown  out  to  the  challenge 
of  life,  will  enrich  us  all. 

And  so,  hard  as  we  work  to  put 
all  that  man  knows  into  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  we  work 
even  harder  to  make  sure  you 
can  get  it  all  out. 

We  use  every  means  at  our 
command:  great  pictures,  good 
writing,  readable  graphs,  the  services 
of  Nobel  Prize  winners,  and  quiet 
scholars,  and  painstaking  editorial 


methods,  and  an  index  so  easy 
to  use  you  almost  forget  how 
comprehensive  it  is. 

Efforts  like  these  explain  why 
the  information  in  the  Britannica  is 
so  easily  accessible  and  useful. 
You  ought  to  look  into  it  and 
see  for  yourself. 

After  all,  our  concern  with 
scholarship  doesn't  make  these  books 
hard  to  read. 

It  just  makes  them  right. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  425  N.Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Britannica  Junior  Encyclo- 
paedia, Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World,  Britannica  Schools,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Press,  Inc.,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Inc.  For  more  information,  write  the  address  above. 
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is  always  a  mind  freshly  at  work  in 
what  Conrad  Aiken  has  called  "a  true 
metaphysical  poetry,  a  poetry  of  the 
whole  consciousness.  .  .  ." 

The  whole  consciousness  was  very 
much  the  concern  of  the  generation  of 
Poets  that  included   T.S.Eliot  and 
Dame   Edith  Sitwell,  as  the  latter 
makes  amply  clear  in  her  posthumous 
autobiography  Taken  Care  Of  ( Athe- 
neum,  $5.95..*  Humor  is  an  essential 
part  of  that  consciousness.  Perhaps 
because  they  had  to  clear  away  so 
much  dead  wood,  these  poets  went 
about  their  task  with  remarkable  zest 
and    vigor.    Lawrence    Durrell  has 
recently  called  attention   to  Eliot's 
humor,  only  half-hidden  by  his  "fea- 
tures of  clerical   cut,"  and  humor 
sparkles   on    every    page   of  Dame 
Edith's  autobiography.  "At  the  time 
I    began   to   write."   she   says,  "a 
change  in  the  direction,  imagery,' and 
rhythms  in  poetry  had  become  neces- 
sary, owing  to  the  rhythmical  flac- 
cidity,  the  verbal  deadness,  the  dead 
;"'<!  expected  patterns,  of  sonic  of  the 
Poetry  immediately  preceding  us."  A 
London  audience  in  1923,  hearing  the 
poems  «,f  Facade  recited  for  the  first 
time,  did  ,,ot  realize  that  it  was  meant 
to  laugh  at  them:  "Their  apparent 
gaiety  caused   them   to   be  suspect 
They  were  useless.  They  were  butter- 
Hies." 

Gaiety  and  gusto  are  certainly  not 
absent   from   the  work  of  another 
member  of  this  generation,  Marianne 
Moore.    Festschrift    for  Marianne 
Moore's   Seventy-seventh  Birthday 
by  various  hands,  edited  by  Tambi- 
muttu  (Tambimuttu  &  Mass,  $4  05) 
issued    in    time   for   her  birthday 
November   fifteenth,   contains  trib- 
utes in  prose  and   verse  from  ad- 
mirers throughout  the  world.  Monroe 
Wheeler  quotes  a  remark  from  one  of 
Miss  Moore's  letters  to  him:  "Better 
be  meek  than  attempt  fireworks  and 
produce    only    fragments."  "Thank 
heaven,   she   has   not   always  been 
meek."   he  adds.   "She  •  emits  fire- 
works nearly  every  time  she  speaks, 
and  her  fragments  are  like  jewels, 
and  sometimes  like  seeds.  The  origi- 
nality of  her  mind  and   spirit  is 
equally  apparent  in  her  behavior  am,' 
•n  everything  she  says  and  writes." 
W.H.Auden,  at  the  time  of  Mari- 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


anne  Moore's  seventy-fifth  birthday 
admitted  that  he  had  stolen  from  her 
more  treasure  than  he  "could  accu- 
rately assess."  Something  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  debt  is  shown  in  his  new 
book   About    the   House  (Random 
House,    $3).    The    major  sequence, 
Thanksgiving  for  a  Habitat,"  which 
takes  the  reader  on  a  tour  of  Mr. 
Auden's  new  Austrian  house,  begin- 
ning with  the  writer's  study  and  end- 
ing in  the  living  room,  is. -in  the  very 
choice  of  subject  and  the  essayisti'c 
treatment  of  it,  reminiscent  of' Miss 
Moore. 

Or  rather,  in  this  instance,  it  may 
he  that  both  poets  share  common 
ancestors.  W.  H.  Auden  here  gives  us 
his  own  poetic  version  of  Xavier  de 
Maistre's    Voyage    Autour   de  Ma 
Chambre.  De  Maistre's  little  prose 
classic  was  written  in  1794  when  he 
was  confined  to  a  room  in  his  bar- 
racks  because   of  dueling;   and  in 
traveling  around  it  from  object  to 
object  he  summoned  up  recollections 
of  the  past  and  gave  his  views  on  life 
in  general,  giving,  in  the  process,  a 
fascinating  portrait  of  himself  and  of 
his  mind.  Mr.  Auden  does  the  same 
thing  with  his  house:  the  house  be- 
comes the  world  and  he,  its  center. 
This  is  Auden  en  pantoufles,  and  only 
a  poet  of  his  stature  would  dare 
undertake  so  personal,  direct  and  in- 
direct, a  journey.  His  answer  to  the 
possible  criticism  of  the  slightness- 
and   homeliness-of   his   subject  is 
Riven  in  a  brief  postscript  to  one  of 
the  poems: 


In  handling  "good  mongrel  bai 
English"-and  Mr.  Auden  hi  ., 
knowledges  his  debt  as  well  to  ,  L 
Tolkien  in  "A  Short  Ode  to  a  l{ 
gist"-he  has  no  equal. 

I"  The  Lyric  Impulse  |  H 
University  Press,  $4.25),  a  co  jj; 
tion  of  the  Charles  Eliot  Nortl 
tures  he  delivered  this  year  sM 
vard,  C.  Day  Lewis  speaks  eloq^t 
of  the  decline  of  lyric  writing  I 
modern  era  and  of  the  need  to  § 
this  important  aspect  of  p'| 
"Wherever  we  move,  we  are  a?||i 
or  solicited  by  words,"  he  says,  '\ 
ing  out  at  us  from  the  presses, d« 
ing  us  from  radio  and  televisiorJ 
you   wonder  that  in  this  alnh> 


Only  tuneless  birds, 
Inarticulate  warriors, 
Need  bright  plumage. 


*Nora  Sayre  reviews  Dame  Edith's 
autobiography  on  page  11  1. 


"The  Cave  of  Making,"  the  first 
poem  of  the  sequence,  concerns  his 
study,  a  room  where,  from  the  Olivetti 
portable,  the  best  dictionaries  money 
can  buy,  and  the  heaps  of  paper,  "it  is 
evident/what  must  go  on."  It  is  a 
place  designed  to  "discourage  day- 
dreams," where  all  is  subject  "to  "a 
function,"  where  silence  "is  turned 
into  objects."  Addressing  Louis  Mac- 
Niece-this  poem  is  a  moving  elegy  to 
his  friend-Mr.  Auden  writes: 

For  Grammar  we  both  inherited 
^  good  mongrel  barbarian  English 
w  hich  never  completely  succumbed  to 
the  Roman  rhetoric 
or  tihe  Roman  gravity,  that  non- 
sen  se 
which  st  ood  none- 


shindy  the  lyric  utterance,  whicH 
still,  small  voice,  goes  unhearf 
that  lyrical  poets  should  be  ter 
into  straining  their  voices  in  ore 
be  heard  .  .  .  Poetry's  language  s; 
be  a  heightening  of  the  commoi  « 
guage;  but,  when  so  much  of  J 
language  is  either  vile  or  wi 
flavour,  the  poet  has  no  sound 
from  which  to  work.  He  may  t^ 
shout  down  the  general  pandi 
nium,  as  Dylan  Thomas  did,  by  i 
weight  and  eccentricity  of  langt 
The  same  effort  can  be  seen  in  r 
American  verse  of  the  last  f 
years.  Vigorous  and  adventif 
though  it  is,  the  reader  cannot  .. 
noticing  how  desperately  words' 
often  strained,  dislocated  even 
order  to  get  away  from  cliche 
give  an  appearance  of  'originaL 
This  distortion  of  language,  whe 
it  comes  from  complexity  of  thoi 
or  from  a  craving  for  novelty,  . 
counter  to  the  lyric  impulse,  w] 
is  for  simplicity  both  in  words 
in  thought." 

The  love  poem,  the  most  frui 
and  exacting  type  of  lyric,  tend; 
get  "ignored  or  blasted  by  both  sici 
in  the  Apollonian-Dionysian  warf 
that  has  taken  place  in  poetry  in 
past  few  decades.  One  of  the  very  i 
modern  poets  to  have  written  gr 
love  poems-Mr.  Day  Lewis  calls  h 
along  with  Hardy  and  Yeats,  one 
the  supreme  love  poets  of  our  cent! 
-is  Robert  Graves.  Most  of  tb 
poems,  and  all  the  best  of  them,  hi 
been  written  in  late  middle  age.  J 
Graves  was  seventy  in  July,  and  ] 
latest  book  Man  Does,  Woman 
(Doubleday,  $3.95)  contains  seve; 
love  lyrics  that  can  take  their  pla 
beside  the  best. 
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ie  of  the  finest  lyric  poets  to 
I  ge  in  recent  years,  and  until  re- 
J  y  unknown  in  this  country,  is 
J.Trypanis.  His  Grooves  in  the 
Ml  (Chilmark  Press,  $3.50),  con- 
taj  ng  for  the  most  part  selections 
Xi  his  earlier  books  published  in 
Aland  in  1957  and  1958,  was  issued 
X  year,  and  now  his  Pompeian  Dog 
Blmark  Press,  $3.50)  has  ap- 
3-ed.  Mr.  Trypanis  was  born  in 
Sice  in  1909  and  has  been  since 

■  7  Bywater  and  Southeby  Profes-  | 

■  of  Medieval  and  Modern  Greek 
]  rature  and  Language  at  Oxford. 

■  poems  have  the  discipline  and 
i"ace  simplicity  of  those  of  Robert 

■  ,ves,  but  one  is  conscious  always 
Mi  sharp  and  subtle  mind  at  work, 

■  ;ther  concerned  with  the  past  or 
■sent.  He  is  at  times  reminiscent  of 

Cavafy,  but  his  poems  come  to  us 
■ectly  in  English  and  not  through 

■  nslation,  which  often  obscured  or 
Bnsformed  Cavafy's  lines.  In  Pom- 
mm  Don  he  writes  of  people  and 
Ices  (he  can  treat  equally  well 
lanbul  and  Williamsburg);  he  has 
I  excellent  visual,  as  well  as  dra- 
■itic,  sense,  and  he  does  not  waste 

rds.  These  are  poems  to  be  read, 
■ead,  and  savored  at  length. 
3ne  line  from  a  poem  by  Randall 
rrell  in  The  Lost  World  ( Macmil- 
L  $3.95)  on  the  subject  of  women 
ikes  us  conscious  of  his  debt  to 
bert  Graves: 

Men  are  what  they  do,  women 
are  what  they  are. 

it  Mr.  Jarrell  is  no  mere  imitator; 
s  style,  in  its  vigor  and  freshness, 
completely  his  own.  His  subject 
;re,  as  in  much  of  his  previous  work, 
ay  be  summed  up  in  the  opening 
les  of  "Well  Water": 

\  hat  a  girl  called  "the  dailiness 
i    of  life" 

; Adding  an  errand  to  your  errand. 
Saying, 

'Since  you're  up  .  .  ."  Making  you 

a  means  to 
"A.  means  to  a  means  to)  is  well  water 
Pumped  from  an  old  well  at  the 

bottom  of  the  world. 

t  is  from  the  depths  of  the  psyche 
nat  Randall  Jarrell  views  the  "daili- 
ess  of  life."  In  the  long  title  poem, 
n  evocation  of  the  joys  and  terrors 
f  childhood,  real  objects  merge  with 
nythic  ones  in  a  kind  of  fantastical 
inematographic  sequence  that  some- 
low  never  loses  focus  and  is  com- 
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First-rate  entertainment 


from 

lleaeon  Street, 
Boston.. 


The  bestselling  novel  only  a 
Southerner  could  have 
written  .  .  .  but  no  American 
can  disown.  "One  of  the 
finest  —  and  fastest  —  books 
I've  encountered  in  a 
long  time  .  .  .  brilliantly 
written."— Louis 
Untermeyer.  A 
Book-of-the- 
Month  Club 
selection;  An 
Atlantic  Monthly 
Press  book. 
$5.95 


Slow  Rapids,  Indiana,  gives 
us  Stan  Waltz  —  Polish 
American,  flesh-loving, 
atheistic  furniture  mover  — 
and  his  ripe-for-satire  family. 
Let  Me  Count  the  Ways  is 
a  wonderfully  irreverent 
human  comedy  of  sex  and 
religion,  "a  pile  of  fantas- 
tically funny  scenes  .  .  . 
IDeVries]  is  the  persistent 
nudge  of  thinking  man's 
humor."— Virginia  Kirkus' 
Service.  $5.00 


"Dodie  Smith  is  to 
charm  what  Chanel  is  to 
perfume."— N.Y.  Times. 
A  tender  and  nostalgic 
novel  about  a  stage- 
struck,  refreshingly 
candid  young  lady  in 
London  in  the  glittering 
twenties,  by  the  author 
of  /  Capture  the  Castle 
and  A  Hundred  and  One 
Dalmatians.  An  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  book. 
$4.95 


THE 

EXISTENTIAL 
CORE  OE 
PSYCHOANALYSIS: 

Reality,  Sense 
and  Responsibility 


By  Avery  D.  Weisman,  M.D.  A  leading  psy- 
chiatrist explores  psychoanalysis's  base  in 
existential  thought.  Dr.  Weisman  asserts  that 
only  by  discovering  how  the  sense  of  reality 
combines  with  the  sense  of  responsibility 
can  an  individual  define  himself  within  the 
world.  $7.50 


At  all  bookstores 

LITTLE,  BKOWN  and  COMPANY 
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pletely  effective.  Three  of  the  poems 
in  this  book  were  actually  written  for 
children— they  are  from  The  Bat-Poet, 
a  children's  story  published  last  year 
-and  show  that  Mr.  Jarrell  can  be 
simple  without  sacrificing  any  of  the 
complex  play  between  dream  and 
reality  that  concerns  him  in  the 
longer  monologues.  In  its  directness, 
its  unity  and  power,  this  seems  to  me 
his  best  book  to  date. 

Robert  Lowell's  much  praised  For 
the  Union  Dead  (Farrar,  Straus  & 
Giroux,  $3.95 )  deals  also  with  per- 
sons and  places,  past  and  present,  and 
with  recollections  of  childhood.  Mr. 
Lowell  brings  every  scene  he  touches 
fully  to  life,  whether  it  is  modern 
Boston  or  Buenos  Aires,  New  Eng- 
land or  Italy.  When  he  focuses  his 
attention  on  a  subject,  it  is  always 
with  terrible  intensity;  no  detail  is 
peripheral,  everything  is  rounded  up, 
swept  in— brought  forcefully  to  bear 
—on  its  central  core.  "July  in  Wash- 
ington" is  a  good  example  because  it 


deals  specifically  with  roundness,  wi 
circularity : 

The  stiff  spokes  of  this  wheel 
touch  the  sore  spots  of  the  earth. 


This  is  a  simple  enough  beginnir 
embodying  a  gentle  irony,  but  by  t 
end  of  the  poem  the  wheel  of  Was 
ington  has  become  the  hub  of 
frightening  world,  a  whirlpool  dra 
ing  everything— personal  and  imp< 
sonal— into  itself.  Certain  of  t 
poems  in  this  book  are  among  t 
finest  Robert  Lowell  has  written,  a:; 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  the  ti 
poem  truly  magnificent. 


On  leave  from  Williams  College,  W, 
liam  Jay  Smith  has  spent  the  pa. 
year  in  Washington,  D.  C.  with  Are.- 
Stage  on  a  Ford  Foundation  gran 
next  year  he  will  be  Writer-in-Rei 
dence  at  Hollins  College,  Virgin', 
His  new  book  "The  Tin  Can  and  Oth 
Poems"  will  be  published  soon  \ 
Knopf. 


t 


Hamlet  Without  the  Prince 

by  William  V.  Shannon 
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Until  I  looked  into  a  recent  book, 
Freedom  in  Education,  I  had  always 
imagined  that  the  dialogue  (the  cur- 
rent fashionable  word  used  in  place 
of  "argument")  about  federal  aid  to 
education  was  a  Catholic  affair.  But 
this  book  by  Virgil  C.  Blum  offers  a 
strong  case  for  the  idea  that  the  issue 
is  federal  aid  for  all  children.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  subtitle  of  the  book. 

the  author  begins  with  a  ringing 
statement  of  the  financial  crisis  fac- 
ing education  in  general,  and  then 
moves  into  the  situation  of  what  he 
calls  God-centered  or  church-related 
education.  The  first  soaring  cost  he 
mentions  is  for  public  education.  In 
1929.  it  cost  the  taxpayer  $86.70  to 
educate  a  child  in  public  school.  By 
1963,  the  cost  was  $550.  the  strain 
is  most  intense  on  those  parents  who 
face  the  problem  ot  supporting  two 
educational  systems.  Admittedly, 
this  is  a  result  of  their  choice,  but  it 
is  also  forcing  a  situation  wherein 
there  is  less  free  choice  than  before. 
Having  started  the  book.  1  then  as- 
sumed that  what  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  some  Jewish  schools  were 
seeking  was  simpK  a  share  of  tederal 
monies  to  help  out.  Instead,  many  of 
them  are  seeking  aid  for  survivaj 
itself. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
Father  Blum  (a  Jesuit  and  Professor 
of  Political  Science  at  Marquette)  is 
less  important  than  whether  we  open 
our  minds  to  hear  other  sides  of  the 
argument.  The  more  1  work  with 
public  figures  and  public  issues,  the 
more  I  come  to  see  that  each  has  not 
two  by  any  number  of  sides. 

As  William  W.  Brickman.  Profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  says 
in  the  introduction,  Father  Blum  is 
eminently  qualified  to  write  Free- 
dom in  Education:  "As  a  priest,  he 
is  sensitive  to  matters  of  the  spirit; 
as  a  political  scientist,  to  the  com- 
plexities of  government  ...  as  a 
citizen  and  a  man.  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  other  citizens  and  chil- 
dren." 

dCXD^ 

EDITOR -AT-LARGE 

Freedom  In  Education  ($4.95)  hy  Virgil  C. 
Blum.  S.J.  is  published  by  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
loon.  Copies  are  available  at  your  bookseller, 
including  any  of  the  32  Doubleday  Book 
Shops,  one  of  which  is  located  at  6315  York 
Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


The  Making  of  the  President-1964, 

by  Theodore  H.  White.  Atheneum, 
$6.95. 

Candidates  have  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent every  four  years  because  the 
Constitution  commands  elections  at 
stated  intervals,  but  authors  are 
under  no  such  compulsion.  If  this 
book  were  not  a  sure  commercial  suc- 
cess even  before  publication,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  sympathize  with 
Theodore  H.  White  for  voluntarily 
assigning  himself  to  the  literary  ser- 
vitude of  producing  a  book  about 
Presidential  politics  every  four  years. 
1964  was  a  Presidential  year,  but  it 
was  not  an  election  that  deserved  a 
full-scale  book  treatment,  at  least  not 
this  kind  of  book. 

White  is  one  of  the  nation's  best 
reporters,  and  he  is  a  gifted  writer. 
But  like  all  writers,  his  particular 
talents  require  certain  conditions  to 
reach  their  proper  fulfillment.  As  a 
reporter,  he  needs  a  cast  of  charac- 
ters sufficiently  varied  and  interest- 
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r  i 

ing  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  leisure! 
intimate,  detailed  examination  wi, 
at  least  one  hero  with  whom  he  Ci 
identify ;   as  a  writer,  he  needs 
dramatic  situation  to  justify  his  ric  1 
highly  colored  style.  The  election 
1960  met  both  of  these  requiremen 
handsomely,  and  the  result  was  tl 
well-done  and  immensely  successf  i 
model  for  the  present  work.  The  situ, 
tion  then  was  inherently  dramat 
because  the  retirement  of  Preside) 
Eisenhower  after  eight  years  meai  f 
that  a  definable  era  in  national 
was  at  an  end.  Although  the  unsyn 
pathetic  and  essentially  uninterestiri 
Richard  Nixon  had  the  Republics  i 
succession    locked    up,    White  W£ 
extraordinarily  fortunate  in  havin 
no  fewer  than  four  major  candidate 
—  Kennedy,  Humphrey,  Johnson,  an' 
Stevenson— strive  for  the  Democrat; 
nomination  with  a  typical  dark  hors  lj 
-Symington— available  as  well.  Kei 
nedy,  for  various  reasons,  was  th  \ 
ideal  hero  from  a  writer's  standpoir 
and,  happily,  the  hero  won.  Whib 
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y  as  a  professional  writer,  would 
been  in  a  fix  and  his  story  would 
ended  with  a  dreadful  anti- 
if  it  had  been  Nixon  who 
J  id  through  to  victory  by  a  hun- 
h  of  a  percentage  point, 
everything  went  right  in  1960, 
thing    went    wrong    in  1964. 
e,  notwithstanding  desperate  ef- 
to  be  fair,  obviously  finds  Lyn- 
ohnson  gamy  and  unappetizing, 
poor  Goldwater  was  so  intelleetu- 
11  inadequate  for  the  Presidency 
J  so  one-dimensional  as  a  person 
he  makes  Nixon,  in  retrospect, 
marvelously  complicated  and 
al  fsome.  Burdened  with  two  such 
>4  ng  figures,  the  author  does  his 
with    the    minor  characters: 
efeller,  savaged  by  circumstance 
flirave  in  adversity;  Scranton,  at- 
ive  if  inept;  and  even  Nixon, 
•  .  .  .  has  mellowed  far  more  than 
ublic  statements  indicate."  But  it 
go;  this  is  Hamlet  without  the 
:e. 

e  basic  situation  is  as  limp  and 
amatic  as  the  non-hero  and  his 
en  foe  are  dreary.  "Every  chron- 
must  make  his  own  definition  of 
i  the  politics  of  1964  began.  The 
week  of  January  1964  is  as  good 
Dice  as  any,"  White  writes.  The 
a  is,  of  course,  they  never  really 
n    in    any    meaningful  sense, 
son's  reelection  by  a  substantial 
fin  over  any  Republican  opponent 
always  a  foregone  conclusion, 
only  are  the  American  people 
e  to  reelect  any  incumbent,  bar- 
a  catastrophically  poor  perform- 
but   also,   as   James  Reston 
ted  out  at  the  time,  they  were 
y  likely,  having  lost  Kennedy 
n  assassin's  bullet,  to  want  to 
riment  with  a  third  man  in  the 
in  a  span  of  less  than  fourteen 
ths.  Because  this  was  reasonably 
■  to  everyone  even  at  the  time,  the 
idential  primaries,  backroom  ma- 
ers,  and  conventions  instead  of 
g  exciting  moments  in  a  rising 
natic  action  as  they  had  been  in 
become,  in  retrospect,  only  new 
sions  for  tedium. 
sen  where  potentially  great  power 
being  conferred,  as  in  Johnson's 
.e  of  Humphrey  as  Vice  Presi- 
,  the  events  do  not  compel  atten- 
Johnson's  fiddling  about  with 
Vice  Presidency  is  in  White's  ac- 
it  just  as  gratuitously  humiliat- 
to  Humphrey,  as  demeaning  to 


the  convention,  and  as  generally  taste- 
less as  it  seemed  at  the  time.  And  as 
for  what  Goldwater  said  to  the  stu- 
dents at  Keene  Teachers  College  or 
how  many  write-ins  Nixon  polled  in 
the  Nebraska  primary  or  what  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes  said  to  Governor  Scran- 
ton in  his  hotel  room,  who  can  now 
remember  or  care?  One  has  to  be  a 
hardened  political  afficionado  to  enjoy 
wading  through  all  this  trivia  about 
the  struggles  of  these  Republican 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 

The  unfortunate  effect  of  having  a 
lifeless  story  to  narrate  and  a  pair  of 
graceless  characters  to  depict  is  to 
make  White's  prose,  normally  pun- 
gent and  effective,  seem  suddenly 
long-winded  and  overblown.  White  is 
not  writing  worse  than  before;  it  is 
simply  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
adapt  his  style  to  his  material.  John- 
son, for  example,  is  a  useful  politician 
in  the  same  way  that  a  plumber  or  an 
accountant  is  useful.  But  mere  use- 
fulness will  not  bear  the  weight  of 
this  kind  of  language:  "And  thus  the 
supreme  politician  of  means,  seeing 
the  opportunity  and  knowing  the  me- 
chanics, became  the  communicator  to 
the  American  people  of  a  new  pro- 
gram of  ends.  Politics  and  ideas  had 
found  a  new  meeting  hour."  Or  this 
embarrassing  finale:  "From  all  the 
evil  he  has  known  in  his  career,  from 
all  his  animal  sense  of  weakness  in 
other  men,  he  has  apparently  dis- 
tilled a  desire  and  a  decision  to  let  the 
good  in  the  American  spirit  play 
freely  over  its  future." 

This  is  like  using  the  rhetoric  of 
Tennyson  to  describe  a  trip  to  the 
supermarket. 

Seeking  the  telling  phrase,  White 
occasionally  falls  into  ugliness  ("The 
King's  Ear  has  always  been  the  input 
center  of  political  action"  > ,  or  teeters 
on  the  edge  of  bathos  ("Scranton.  in 
a  mute  and  profound  way,  loves  the 
Republican  party;  it  is  as  much  a 
part  of  his  breeding  and  spirit  as  the 
Christmas  gatherings  at  his  home  or 
the  flag  of  the  United  States"). 
Sometimes  the  language  gets  so  in- 
flated that  I,  for  one,  find  it  incom- 
prehensible, as  in  this  passage  de- 
scribing San  Francisco:  "From  the 
hills  one  looks  down  on  an  amphi- 
theater of  history  past  and  history 
>et  to  come.  What  is  real  and  what  is 
unreal  blend;  past  becomes  present, 
and  so,  too,  does  future." 

Try  looking  down  on  "history  vet 
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witnessed  by 
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Dick  Von  Dyke  has  endorsed  this  course  by 
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"It's  a  fine  course  .  .  .  one 
of  the  most  effective 
means  of  training  in  com- 
edy and  humor  writing 
that  I  know  of. 
"The  fact  that  your  ex- 
students  write  some  of 
TV's  best  comedies  is  tes- 
timony enough." 
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to  come"  .sometime;  it  is  a  pretty  hard 
trick  even  from  the  Top  of  the  Mark. 

These  stylistic  idiosyncrasies  were 
present  in  White's  previous  book,  but 
they  were  less  noticeable  or  even 
appropriate  to  the  unfolding  of  John 
F.  Kennedy's  story  with  all  its  spe- 
cial grace  and  glittering  triumph. 
There  is  no  concealing  magic  in  this 
book. 

The  two  best  chapters  are  those  on 
the  Negro  ghettos  in  the  big  cities 
and  on  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 
Goldwater  and  Johnson  are  scarcely 
mentioned  in  the  former  chapter  and 
they  contributed  almost  nothing  to 
the  public  understanding  of  the  issues 
discussed  in  the  latter  chapter.  If 


Theodore   White   had   tossed  asit 
his  winning  formula  and  written 
straightforward     book     about  tl 
United  States  and  its  problems  in  tjj 
year  19G4,  he  would  have  made  I 
sound  and  useful  contribution.  Bi  I 
his  formula  keeps  dragging  him  ba( 
to  the  candidates  and  to  the  politic 
and  they  were  mostly  a  bore.  Becau; 
of  them,  so  is  this  book. 

Mr.  Shannon  teas  a  Washington  com 
respondent  for  fifteen  years  befovL- 
joining  the  editorial  board  of  tl\ 
"New  York  Times"  in  August  196  \ 
He  is  the  author  of  "The  America* 
Irish." 


Miss  Jewett  to  Miss  McCarthy 


by  Paul  Pickrel 


Pioneers  and  Caretakers:  A  Study 
of  Nine  American  Women  Novelists, 

by  Louis  Auchincloss.  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  $4.05. 

An  analysis  of  art  based  on  the  sex 
of  the  artists  considered  is  always  in 
danger  of  mistaking  genetics  for 
genre,  but  in  Pioneers  and  Care- 
takers Mr.  Auchincloss  suggests  that 
the  leading  American  women  novel- 
ists share  certain  characteristics  that 
go  far  enough  beyond  the  accidents 
of  biology  to  be  relevant  to  their 
work.  Women,  he  says  in  a  general- 
ization no  less  dangerous  for  being 
true,  are  the  conservatives  of  the 
race,  the  guardians  of  the  household 
gods;  but  in  America  the  past  that 
is  available  for  conservation  is  a 
pioneer  past,  and  so  "to  preserve  a 
bit  of  the  American  tradition,  one 
has  to  preserve  a  bit  of  the  frontier." 

The  verbal  formulation  is  charac- 
teristically adroit,  but  the  intellectual 
content  remains  conveniently  vague. 
In  the  chapters  on  individual  novel- 
ists it  is  not  labored ;  in  fact,  as  the 
book  proceeds  it  is  tacitly  abandoned 
— fortunately,  for  even  so  ingenious 
a  critic  as  Mr.  Auchincloss  might 
find  it  difficult  to  specify  the  house- 
hold gods  currently  guarded  by  Mary 
McCarthy  or  the  bit  of  frontier  at 


present  preserved  by  Carson  Mq 
Cullers. 

Even  with  earlier  women  writer'' 
the  formula  works  rather  indiffei 
ently.  It  fits  Edith  Wharton  an 
Willa  Cather  best ;  as  they  grew  olde 
both  thought  that  the  world  was  fiW 
ing  up  with  vulgar  pushy  peopl 
whose  standards  and  breeding  an>; 
taste  showed  a  sad  falling  off  fror" 
an  earlier  time,  but  if  that  is  con' 
servatism  (and  it  probably  is  not),  i* 
also  owes  a  good  deal  to  personal  dis> 
appointment  and  the  hardening  an( 
crankiness  of  age.  The  odd  New  Yort 
society  that  Mrs.  Wharton  came  to 
set  up  as  a  mark  of  refinement  anr. 
dignity  against  which  to  measure  th( 
crassness  of  a  later  time  had  boreo 
her  stiff  when  she  was  a  part  of  it' 
and  most  of  her  days  she  kept  an 
ocean  between  its  remnants  and  her 
self.  It  was  hardly  a  frontier;  neither 
were  the  Maine  and  the  Richmond 
known  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and 
Ellen  Glasgow  in  girlhood. 

But  if  Mr.  Auchincloss'  theory  fails 
to  advance  very  far  our  understand- 
ing of  American  women  novelists  as 
a  group,  each  of  the  individual  essays 
does  a  good  deal  to  advance  our  un- 
derstanding of  its  subject.  Mr.  Au- 
chincloss writes  an  old-fashioned 
narrative  criticism,  biographical  in 
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ne  with  summaries  of  the  major 
cs  inserted  at  the  appropriate 
'  nological  points.  His  critical 
merits  combine  a  shrewd  profes- 
alism  with  considerable  psycho- 
id insight.  One  of  the  major 
overies  of  most  of  the  literary 
3s  he  discusses  is  that  men  are 

the  most  satisfactory  sex  that 

ever  made. 

he  essays  on  the  living  writers 
ttherine  Anne  Porter,  Jean  Staf- 
I,  Carson  Meddlers,  Mary  Mc- 


Carthy) are  a  little  less  successful 
than  their  predecessors.  They  come 
close  to  being  "appreciations."  The 
finest  thing  in  the  book  is  the  chapter 
on  Edith  Wharton.  A  good  many 
critics  are  intimidated  by  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's formidable  social  position,  but 
not  Mr.  Auchincloss.  His  tone  is  deli- 
cately, even  affectionately,  feline.  If 
he  does  not  put  Mrs.  Wharton  in  her 
place  he  at  least  suggests  that  that 
place  is  not  after  all  quite  so  awesome 
as  it  has  sometimes  seemed. 


Landmark  Work  on  Contraception 


by  Thomas  K.  Burch 


je  Silent  Explosion,  by  Philip  Ap- 
Iman.  Beacon,  $4.95. 

Population  Crisis:  Implications 

i  Plans   for   Action.   Edited  by 

rry  K.  Y.  Ng  and  Stuart  Mudd. 

Biana  University,  $2.95,  paper. 

ntraception:  A  History  of  Its 
Seatment  by  the  Catholic  Theolo- 

ms   and   Canonists,   by   John  T. 

ionan,  Jr.  Harvard,  $7.95. 

io  many  books  on  population  and 
-th  control  have  appeared  recently 
at   one    is   tempted    to    react  as 
anned    Parenthood    does  toward 
bies— they're  all  fine,  but  why  so 
iny?  The  answer  lies  in  the  prob- 
ns  at  issue.  They  are  so  grave  and 
actically  speaking  so  complex  that 
most  any  serious  discussion  takes 
a  current  importance,  even  though 
may  have  no  great  inherent  value 
id  may  soon  be  forgotten. 
Tlte  Silent  Explosion  is  a  case  in 
>int.  The  book  is  neither  original, 
ithoritative  nor  profound,  nor  would 
le  expect  it  to  be.  The  author,  an 
nglish  professor,  is  a  specialist  in 
)ne  of  the  areas  he  surveys.  His  cre- 
Jntials  are  a  deep  personal  concern 
)ringing  from  firsthand  observation 
I  poverty  in  the  developing  nations, 
journalistic  knowledge  of  the  liter- 
ture  of  the  field,  and— need  one  add 
an  engaging  prose  style. 
The  book  is  important,  though,  pre- 
isely  because  its  author  is  an  Eng- 
sh  professor,  and  not  a  social  or 
iological  scientist.  That  he  has  taken 
he  trouble  to  write  at  all  signals  an 


increasing  concern  for  the  problem 
on  the  part  of  men  of  letters.  In  turn, 
his  work  should  prompt  still  greater 
concern,  assuming  that  his  fellows  in 
the  humanities  will  be  inclined  to 
read  it  because  he  is  one  of  their  own. 
That  this  segment  of  the  intellectual 
community  should  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  population  problems  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  our  society 
gets  more  and  more  thoroughly  in- 
volved in  attempts  to  cope  with  them. 

Their  concern  is  important  mainly 
because  they  are  more  inclined  than 
scientists  to  wrestle  with  the  intangi- 
bles of  human  problems,  including 
moral  values.  In  this  case,  one  may 
well  agree  with  Huxley's  comment, 
"that  the  special  value  of  Professor 
Appleman's  book  is  that  it  reveals  the 
moral  nature  of  the  population  prob- 
lem." 

The  Population  Crisis  is  a  slightly 
revised  reissue  in  paperback  of  a 
work  first  published  in  1964.  It  is  a 
collection  of  writings  on  the  subject, 
some  original,  some  written  for  other 
purposes.  The  contributors  are  with 
few  exceptions  men  of  eminence  in 
science,  scholarship,  or  practical  af- 
fairs, or  well-known  experts  on  popu- 
lation problems.  Many  are  writing  at 
a  philosophical  level  beyond  the  pale 
of  their  specialized  competence,  a  few 
(emeriti)  from  the  vantage  point  of 
elder  statesmen,  all  of  which  adds  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  book. 

In  style  and  content,  The  Popula- 
tion Crisis  is  hardly  for  mass  con- 
sumption. Indeed  a  full  reading  would 
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presume  considerable  motivation  even 
for  the  bookish.  Hut  those  deeply  in- 
terested will  find  in  it  varied  and  sub- 
stantial fare. 

A  particularly  helpful  feature  is 
the  inclusion  in  Part  Three  (on  Ac- 
tion Programs)  of  a  number  of  items 
of  a  documentary  character.  Among 
these  are  the  text  of  a  UN  resolu- 
tion on  population  growth  and  eco- 
nomic development,  and  a  major 
speech  on  population  policy  by 
Richard  N.  Gardner  of  the  State 
Department.  Anyone  interested  in 
recent  policy  developments  will  find 
this  section  particularly  convenient, 
if  not  comprehensive. 

Contraception,  by  John  Noonan  of 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  is  of  a  totally 
different  character  and  totally  differ- 
ent order  of  importance  from  either 
of  the  works  just  reviewed.  It  is 
a  highly  original  and  scholarly  his- 
torical study  of  Catholic  teaching  on 
contraception  and  of  the  theoretical 
basis  for  this  teaching  provided  by 
theologians  and  canon  lawyers. 
Trained  in  philosophy,  history,  and 
law,  and  seasoned  by  a  previous  study 
of  Church  teaching  on  usury,  Noonan 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task. 

The  result  of  his  efforts  is  a  book 
whose  importance  is  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate. Coming  at  a  time  when  the 
Catholic  Church  is  taking  a  hard  look 
at  its  teaching  on  contraception, 
Noonan's  study  may  turn  out  to  have 
lasting  historical  significance,  as  a 
piece  of  writing  which  itself  becomes 
a  crucial  historical  event. 

The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  the  first 
work  by  a  Catholic  author  which  of- 
fers really  convincing  evidence  for 
the  view  that  Church  teaching  on 
contraception    could    be  developed 
radically  without  complete  rejection 
of  a  two-thousand-year  tradition.  He 
does  this  in  several  ways.  First  of 
all.  he  shows  how  past  Church  state- 
ments were  intimately  bound  up  with 
and  therefore  conditioned  by  the  con- 
crete circumstances  in  which  they 
were  issued.  In  particular  he  points 
out  how  much  of  past  teaching  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  reaction-in 
earlier  times  against  the  Gnostics, 
the  Manicheans,  and  the  Cathars,  all 
of  whom  considered  procreation  evil ; 
more  recently,  against  a  spreading 
secular  ideology,  which  seemed  at 
times  to  be  destroying  all  sexual  or 
marital  morality. 

Second,  Noonan  shows  how  much 
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condemnations  of  contraception  were 
bound  up  with  scientific  and,  more 
important,  theological  theories  no 
longer  considered  valid,  even  by  Cath- 
olics. It  was  once  the  common  theo- 
logical view,  for  instance,  that  inter- 
course during  pregnancy  is  sinful. 

Finally,  he  gives  so  many  examples 
of  substantial  shifts  of  teaching  dur- 
ing the  two  thousand  years  surveyed 
that  a  further  development  toward  a 
more  liberal  view  of  contraception 
seems  like  the  normal  and  expected 
course  of  events,  rather  than  an  un- 
precedented  and   demoralizing  dis- 
continuity. This  sense  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  change  precisely  in  the 
light   of   past   Church   teaching  is 
crucial  for  Catholics,  including  con- 
temporary theologians.  Many  have 
long  since  felt  that  some  liberaliza- 
tion was  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
present  circumstances.   But  nobody 
could  ever  get  around  the  existing 
teaching,  which  was  presented  as  un- 
equivocal  and   definitive.  Noonan's 
study  questions  the  accuracy  of  either 
of  these  adjectives. 

One    historian    doesn't    make  a 
church,  however,  and  Contraception 
may  be  as  much  a  starting  point  as 
a  final  act  in  current  doctrinal  strug- 
gles among  Catholics.  Noonan  has 
covered  a  vast  amount  of  territory, 
and  his  facts  and  interpretations  will 
be  scrutinized  by  all  manner  of  his- 
torical specialists  inside  and  outside 
the  Church.  His  reading  of  the  past 
and  the  sense  of  the  future  it  en- 
genders will  no  doubt  be  frontally 
attacked.    And    the   challenge  may 
carry  the  day.  At  this  moment,  prob- 
ably no  one  can  be  sure. 

One  thing  is  sure.  Noonan's  per- 
suasive arguments  can't  be  ignored. 
He  has  created  an  intellectual  water- 
shed, beyond  which  all  efforts  to  un- 
derstand and  to  present  Catholic 
doctrine  on  contraception  (and  willy- 
nilly  on  sex  and  marriage  in  general ) 
will  take  on  a  new  and  sounder  char- 
acter. The  inherent  brilliance  of  the 
book  and  its  dramatic  timing  make  it 
as  truly  exciting  as  a  book  can  be. 


Exquisite 
Insultress 

by  Nora  Sayre 


Taken  Care  Of:  The  Autobiograpl 
of  Edith  Sitwell.  Atheneum,  $5.9 

The  British  phrase  "You've  gor 
too  far"  is  pronounced  with  revulsic 
by  the  middle  class,  but  with  aff& 
tion  by  the  upper.  The  Sitwells  a 
ways  intended  to  go  too  far.  But  hen 
one  wishes  that  Dame  Edith  had  gon 
further.  Exhibitionists  can  start! 
us  only  by  their  reticence.  Take 
Care  Of  should  have  been  called 
notebook.  "Come  again— when  yo 
have  a  little  less  time":  Walte 
Sickert's  remark  to  Denton  Welc! 
characterizes  Dame  Edith's  auto! 
biography. 

Her  "memories  at  random"  presen 
a  fat,  humiliated  little  girl,  whos. 
"insipid,"  "pitiable"  father  knockec 
her  head  against  a  fireplace  fender 
and    whose   bored,    violent  mothej 
threatened  to  fling  her  from  a  trail' 
window.   Encased   from   armpit  tc 
footsole  in  a  steel  brace,  jilted  by  £ 
peacock,  made  "publicly  sick"  by  anj 
music  which  displeased  her,  she  an-; 
nounced  at  about  five  to  her  disgusted; 
parents  that  she  planned  to  be  a 
genius.  The  prescience  of  children  is 
irresistible    for    poets.  Elsewhere, 
Dame  Edith  glancingly  compares  her-' 
self  to  Savonarola,  Rimbaud,  a  saint, 
and  a  bird,  as  well  as  a  permanent 
child. 

Bloomsbury — where  all  (and  there- 
fore none)  were  eccentric — and  later 
literary  society  yield  some  devastat- 
ing portraits  in  these  pages.  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  who  "looked  like  a  plaster 
gnome  on  a  stone  toadstool  in  some  ; 
suburban  garden,"  and  also  resem 


bled   "a  bad   self-portrait   by   Van  I 


Mr.  Bureh,  a  demographer-sociolo- 
gist, is  director  of  demographic  stud- 
ies at  the  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search, Georgetown  University.  In 
196U,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Papal 
Con, mission  on  /'op, da/ion  and  Birth 
Control,  the  first  American  member. 


Gogh,"  was  later  roasted  for  his 
style,  which  Dame  Edith  compared 
to  a  Jaeger  knit,  calling  it  "hot,  soft, 
and  woolly."  Jaeger's  protested  by 
post:  "We  are  soft,  and  we  are 
woolly.  But  we  are  never  hot,  owing  \ 
to  our  system  of  slow  conductivity." 
Wyndham  Lewis  was  "prey  to  the 
conviction  that  Roger  Fry  and  Clive 
Bell  roosted,  permanently,  on  the 
roof  of  his  studio,  in  order  to  observe 
his  slightest  movement."  Gertrude 
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vas  verbally  very  interesting, 
-e  so  because  she  invariably 
rybody  wrong."  Those  whom 
Edith  disliked  are  often  per- 
as  mice  or  gorillas. 
Jig  early  that  there  was  an 
rj  commonplace    world    to  be 
3    she     found     her  mother 
■My  too  insistent  on  her  social 
Mi" — a   charge   which  recoils 
«  e  author's  recurrent  scorn  for 
Rveaux  riches.  (She  notes  that 
eri  nbering  to  forget,  or,  as  Grou- 
)|  rx  put  it,  buying  back  an  intro- 
Ji,"  was  crucial  to  Bloomsbury. ) 
Jlary-outside  this  book-for  her 
Iss  and  generosity,  Dame  Edith 
Jjmolishes  the  mice  and  gorillas 
■have  taken  up  the  arts  as  a 
to  social  climbing."  (Perfectly 
et  the  upward  leap  sounds  like 
troduction    to   the    Sitwells. ) 
all,  she  attacks  the  trappings  of 
rity"  :  rambler  roses,  bottle  and 
a  parties,  the  Woman  with  the 
"interesting  personalities,"  oil- 
dresses,  the  Lido,  "emotional 
ry  systems."  and  Lifebuoy  soap 
ly  an  innocent  list.  She  didn't 
to  be  fettered  by  a  superior 
but  fastidiousness  cannot  help 
and  most  people  fly  to  their 
is  when  they're  cornered, 
ch  of  Dame  Edith's  pleasant 
,•  now  reads  like  exalted  Mother 
,  with   its  "Meg-leg-peg-egg" 
e  schemes,  or  "corn  the  unicorn 
prn."  Her  critical  mind  was  not 
t,  though  she  had  a  happy  time 
ing  critics.  Dr.  Leavis  (unmet) 
irs  as  "a  graciously  antiseptic 
g   dentist."   also   "a    dear  old 
ry  clergyman."  There  are  some 
ishing    familiarities    in  her 
j:  "the  snows  of  time,"  "a  veiled 
ncholy,"  "the  desert  of  her  days." 
at  her  best,  she  cannot  be  para- 
feed:  "a  bursting  woman  like  an 
tisement  for  tomatoes  in  a  rail- 
station";  "history  (that  terrible 
in  which  sawdust  rejoins  saw- 
Throughout,    the    tone  of 
— impeccably  menacing,  arched 
a  shaved  eyebrow — makes  the 
t  book  urgently  enjoyable.  She 
mistress  of  the  insult,  and  it's 
ivilege  to  watch  the  dead  men 
he. 

American  who  spent  five  years  in 
don,  Nora  Sayre  contributes  to 
British  and  American  magazines. 
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AN  APPRAISAL  AND  A  LOOK  AHEAD 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  LATER: 
THE  PILOTS  WHO  SAVED  ENGLAND 

By  Ruth  Lang  don  Ing  I  is 


ANARCHY  AND  TRIBAL  LAW  IN  A 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL 


By  James  Hern  don 


MRS.  JOHNSON'S  CULTURAL  COOKOUT 

By  Russell  Lynes 

AUTOMATION  VS.  IMAGINATION    By  Jaequetta  Hawkes 

PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM  By  Joseph  Kraft 

[CATHERINE  ANNE  PORTER  ON  MEXICO.  ARTISTS, 
AND  HER  "SHIP  OF  FOOLS" 


and  in  October 

Part  One  of  a  Special  Two-part  Supplement 
THE  WRITER'S  LIFE 


How  he  works  ...  his  hazards  and  rewards  ...  the  lures  and 
pressures  which  shape  his  writing  and  his  behavior.  Articles  on 
the  relationship  between  writers  and  editors,  and  writers  and 
critics,  the  glitter  and  pleasure  of  New  York  and  London  lit- 
erary life,  the  role  of  foundations  in  the  writer's  career,  book- 
stores and  the  odd  way  literature  is  sold,  what  writers  earn  and 
their  less  tangible  rewards  (and  sorrows),  the  function  of 
agents,  why  some  writers  don't  write,  the  writing  of  historical 
fiction,  the  selfishness  of  writers,  the  world  of  children's  books. 
Contributors  include  Norman  Podhoretz,  John  Le  Carre,  Merle 
Miller,  Gore  Vidal,  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  Louis  Simpson, 
Bruce  Jay  Friedman,  Stanley  Kauffmann,  Alan  Pryce-Jones, 
Ursula  Nordstrom,  and  others. 
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Maine,  in 
Three  Tenses 

by  Arthur  B.  Perry 


The  Woods  and  the  Sea,  by  Dudley 
Cammett  Lunt.  Drawings  by  Henry 
B.  Kane.  Knopf,  $5.95. 
Upriver  and  Down,  by  Edmund  Ware 
Smith,  with  an  introduction  by  J. 
Donald  Adams.  Illustrated  by  Mau- 
rice "Jake"  Day.  Holt,  $5.95. 

w  ith  the  existence  of  the  finest 
wilderness  in  our  largest  Northeast 
state  dangerously  threatened  by 
pending  legislation,  it  is  good  to  have 
two  additional  hooks  from  authors 
who  have  known  Maine  intimately 
since  boyhood.  Mr.  Lunt's  "Wilder- 
ness and  Seacoast  Adventures  in  the 
State  of  Maine"  (his  subtitle)  are 
largely  reminiscence,  save  for  his  ex- 
cellent chapter  on  the  jeopardy  in 
which  the  Allagash  and  the  northern 
areas  now  stand.  His  "Adventures" 
are  those  of  the  canoeman  and 
camper,  the  bird  watcher  and  bota- 
nist ;  for  he  has  been,  and  is,  an  acute 
observer  of  Indians,  wild  and  placid 
lakes  and  rivers,  dams  and  logging, 
beaches,  islands,  bogs,  and  moun- 
tains. There  is  straight  narrative, 
the  flavor  of  the  familiar  essay,  bits 
of  history,  and  occasional  anecdote. 
He  is  best  on  old  Portland,  his  early 
canoeing  trips,  and  in  his  delicious 
chapter  on  Maine  people  and  their 
humor.  Sometimes  his  writing  sug- 
gests a  too  heavy  reliance  on  his 
notes  or  journals  rather  than  on 
freshly  remembered  experience,  for 
not  all  "emotion  recollected  in  tran- 
quillity" turns  into  the  stuff  of 
poetry,  or  prose  that  is  alive.  Some- 
times, too,  faithfulness  in  recording 
defeats  selection,  with  resultant  de- 
liberate over-detail.  But  Mr.  Lunt 
knows  the  material  of  which  he 
writes,  and,  read  a  chapter  at  a  sit- 
ting, his  voluminous  knowledge  of  his 
favorite  state  will  please  many  pres- 
ent and  potential  admirers. 

It  does  not  take  a  Maine  guide's 
"long  glance  of  estimate"  to  know 
that  Edmund  Ware  Smith's  latest 
book,  Upriver  and  Down,  is  compel- 
lingly  readable.  This  collection  of 
eighteen  previously  published  stories 
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and  essays,  with  a  beautiful  intro- 
duction by  J.  Donald  Adams,  is  for 
the  active  or  armchair  fisherman, 
camper,  or  hunter,  and  joyfully  re- 
flects the  author's  delight  in  being 
alive  in  his  adopted  state.  From  "The 
Last  Hermit  of  the  Maine  Woods" 
(  "The  \  ears  w  ere  15. ( he  used  In 
say,  "meaning  'before  chainsaws' " ) 
to  the  concluding  "Down  the  Alla- 
gash with  Justice  Douglas,','  there  is 
delectable  variety  in  material  and 
mood,  in  prose  that  is  informed,  hu- 
morous, imaginative,  immediate.  One 
does  not  have  to  have  seen  a  silent 
wilderness  pond  erupt  with  trout  in 
a  mayfly  hatch  to  feel  the  depth  of 
stillness  at  Kidney  Pond  Camps — 
though  it  may  help.  And  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  taken  over  by  the  woods, 
the  saga  of  "Old  Come-and-Get-It" 
(the  steel  frying  pan  "with  its  proven 
cold-handle  arrangement")  will  re- 
vive the  smell  of  countless  fires.  The 


takeover  will  be  hastened  by  1 
Death  of  a  Haunted  Tent,"  an  1 
series  of  comic  and  near-tragi  e 
sodes,  put  together  by  sugg.fc 
memory. 

When  the  fishing  season  is 
the  exploits  of  "Jake's  Ran 
hosts  to  the  Supreme  Court  Ji 
bring  to  the  autumn  days  as 
flavor  as  Uncle  George  Whiteh 
fragment  of  dried  pollock.  Anc 
nearly  all  of  these  expertly  told  s 
hangs  the  sense  of  "effort,  and  ( 
tat  ion,  and  desire,  and  some' 
evermore  about  to  be." 


Mr.  Perry,  who  retired  in  19 
In  nil  master  of  Milton  Academy 
dedicated  fisherman,  the  son 
fisherman,  and  the  father  of 
others,  all  of  whom  aver  the 
hare  fished  a  great  man//  lake.' 
rivers  of  Maine. 


Cathedrals  of  the  Cut-rate 

by  Roderick  Cook 


The  Great  Discount  Delusion,  by 

Walter  Henry  Nelson. 

As  long  ago  as  1913,  in  this  maga- 
zine. Justice  Brandeis  was  warning 
the  nation  of  the  evils  of  the  discount 
theory;  and  in  this  book,  Mr.  Nelson 
suggests  that  discount  houses  have 
done  most  to  "erode  quality,  cut  into 
the  availability  of  goods,  [and] 
weaken  competitive  enterprise 
throughout  the  nation."  The  book  is 
full  of  facts  to  support  this  (rather 
too  full  and  ill-organized— 146  pages 
of  text,  80  pages  of  appendixes  and 
addenda )  and  gives  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  the  discounter's  sales 
double-talk.  Misleading  advertise- 
ments, salesmen  disparaging  the  real 
name-brand  bargain  in  order  to  sell 
the  more  profitable  inferior  product, 
made-up  "list"  prices— and  a  whole 
host  of  other  documented  horrors  that 
seem  to  lurk  in  these  "cathedrals  of 
the  cut-rate." 

Why  does  it  happen,  then,  that  the 
discount  houses  show  the  largest 
profit  in  retailing  over  the  last  few 
years,  and  why  is  the  author  afraid 


that  they  may  inherit  the  ea 
Why,  because  of  the  dear,  dumb  1 
lie  which,  from  the  same  facts  in 
book,  appears  almost  compuls 
gullible  and  runs  to  the  disc 
house  like  a  lemming  to  the  cliff  < 

The  author  may  be  right  in  sa 
that   the   customer   can   be  si 
changed  and  soft-sold  in  the  disc 
house   more   than    in   the  ave 
January  sale,  but  he  also  admits 
more  and  more  people  seem  will  in 
accept  these  shoddier  goods  and 
shabbier  treatment  in  the  nam< 
"a  bargain."  In  so  many  cases  poiii 
out  by  the  author  it  seems  that  if 
shopper  had  only  kept  his  head  i 
not  entered   the  store  as  Dorcr 
entered  Oz,  he  could  have  found 
bargain,   or  at  least  emerged 
scathed.  Too  often  the  author's  p 
deluded  customer  seems  just  a  gre 
snapper-up  of  ill-considered  trifles 

So  the  most  valuable  thing  in  j 
book  is  a  list  of  Don'ts  which  shot 
be  compulsory  reading  for  all  comj  I 
sive  shoppers  in  the  Affluent  Soci  j 
today.  Caveat  emptor  —  mainly  j 
himself.  David  McKay,  $4,1 


Music  in  the  Round 

by  Discus 


Tapes:  Vogue  or  Revolution? 


cessment  of  the  plus  and 
factors    in  stereophonic 
|  and  recording  and  playback 
\ment—for  music  lovers  and 
■  gamesmen. 

the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been 
ig  around  with  classical  prere- 
d  stereophonic  tapes.  Quite  a  bit 
i  standard  disc  repertoire  is  du- 
;ed  on  tape,  and  comparison  is 
.ictive.  When  tape  recordings 
i  to  be  issued,  shortly  after  the 
riuction  of  LP  in  1948,  there  were 
who  saw  the  end  of  music  on 
Tape,  it  was  then  said,  was  in- 
uctible;  had  a  better  sound  than 
;  was  easier  to  store ;  and  would 
|e  wave  of  the  future.  But  it  did 
vork  out  that  way.  People  stub- 
y  continued  to  purchase  discs, 
ape  at  best  was  an  adjunct, 
ere  were  several  reasons  pur- 
2rs  held  off.  Tape  was,  on  the 
e,  more  expensive  than  discs.  It 
turned  out  to  be  inconvenient.  A 
"d  can  be  Hopped  directly  on  the 
table,  and  off  we  go.  But  a  tape 
has  to  be  threaded,  and  that  in- 


d  Also  .  .  . 

In:  The  Creation.  Teresa  Stich- 
lall,  Anny  Felbermayer,  Anton 
iiota,  Paul  Schoeffler,  Frederick 
irie;  Chorus  and  Orchestra  of 
na  State  Opera  conducted  by 
ens  Woldike.  Vanguard  SRV  130/ 
(mono  only),  2  discs, 
fine  buy  in  Vanguard's  "Every- 
"  low-priced  series  ($3.9(5  for  both 
;).  The  soloists  are  above  average, 
conductor  is  a  specialist,  the  re- 
ed sound  clear  and  full.  And  the 
ic  is  wonderful.  Don't  miss  this 
m. 


volves  some  time  and  a  bit  of  manual 
dexterity.  Another  thing  that  bugged 
some  prospective  customers  was  the 
difficulty  of  finding  specific  items  on 
a  reel.  Say  you  had  Chopin's  24 
Etudes,  or  Verdi's  //  Trovatore,  and 
you  wanted  to  hear  only  the  E  major 
Etude  or  the  "Di  quella  pirn"  aria. 
Quite  a  bit  of  monkeying  with  fast 
forward  and  reverse  speeds  had  to  be 
done,  and  literally  it  might  take  four 
or  five  minutes  to  find  the  etude  or 
aria.  The  more  expensive  machines 
had  counters,  and  collectors  would  get 
into  the  habit  of  notating  the  precise 
numbers  of  specific  high  points.  No 
matter  how  you  looked  at  it,  it  was  a 
nuisance. 

Thus  tape  got  a  foothold,  but  not  a 
very  secure  one.  The  manufacturers 
came  up  with  several  gimmicks,  none 
of  which  took  the  market  by  storm. 
Victor  came  out  with  a  tape  cartridge 
with  a  speed  of  3%  inches  per  second 
as  against  the  standard  reel  speed  of 
lx/-y  i.p.s.  The  cartridge  was  easy 
enough  to  handle;  it  popped  right 
into  a  receptacle.  This,  though,  had 
two  liabilities.  The  cartridge  could  be 
played  only  on  a  Victor  unit  designed 


Britten:  Albert  Herring.  Peter  Pears, 
April  Cantelo,  Sylvia  Fisher,  Owen 
Brannigan,  Joseph  Ward,  etc.  Engli  'i 
Chamber  Orchestra  conducted  by  Benja- 
min Britten.  London  A  4378  (mono)  ; 
OSA  1378  (stereo),  both  3  discs. 

Britten's  comic  opera,  with  a  hand- 
picked  cast  conducted  by  the  composer. 
A  clever,  clever  score  that  sounds  very 
calculated  after  a  few  hearings.  It  is 
also  full  of  musical  "in"  jokes.  But  the 
performance  is  ideal,  and  for  once  the 
diction  of  every  singer  clearly  comes 
through. 


for  the  purpose.  And  the  slower  the 
tape  speed,  the  lower  the  frequency 
response.  Hi-fi  addicts,  who  dearly 
love  those  exquisite  sounds  in  the 
10,000-cycle  range,  sneered.  Later, 
Columbia  announced  a  still  smaller 
cartridge,  also  at  334  i.p.s.,  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
upturn  in  tape  sales,  even  though 
nothing  particularly  new  has  been 
added.  The  chances  are  that  tape  re- 
cordings are  still  an  adjunct  to  disc 
recordings.  But  a  tape  machine  at- 
tached to  a  hi-fi  set  is  a  versatile  and 
useful  instrument.  There  is.  for  in- 
stance, the  matter  of  home  record- 
ings. The  owner  of  a  tape  machine  can 
record  "live,"  and  can  also  take  any- 
thing he  wants  off  the  air,  or  off  an- 
other record.  If  the  collector  is  fancy, 
he  can  own  two  tape  recorders,  and 
copy  all  the  tapes  he  wants.  One  sus- 
pects that  this  is  the  greatest  current 
attraction  for  tape  owners  :  the  ability 
to  create  a  collection  by  copying— 
either  other  records,  or  live  or  re- 
corded music  off  FM  and  AM  broad- 
casts. 

Inconstant  Prices 

Prerecorded  tapes  today  have  much 
the  same  plus  and  minus  factors  that 
they  always  had.  The  newest  idea, 
though,  seems  to  be  3%  i.p.s.  tapes  on 
7-inch  reels.  Previously  the  7 1  ^  i.p.s. 
speed  was  standard.  Thus  Capitol 
Records  is  making  a  great  to-do  about 
its  new  3:,4  series.  Its  new  Tosca,  for 
example,  on  one  reel  ( Y2S  .'565")).,  has 
even  been  priced  competitively  with 
the  disc  version-$11.98  list  (though 
list  prices  are  always  phantasmal ;  a 
New  York  discount  house  sells  the 
tape  at  $9.56  ) .  Most  7 1->  i.p.s.  classical 
reels  are  listed  at  $7.95,  as  against 
$5.95  for  the  equivalent  disc.  But  tape 
prices  are  not  constant,  as  disc  prices 
are,  and  the  tendency  on  tape  is  to 
charge  for  the  playing  time.  Almost 
always  the  prices  are  higher  than 
disc  prices.  The  recent  recording  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelia,  with  Nilsson  and 
McCracken,  is  a  two-disc  set  listing  at 
$11.96.  On  tape  it  comes  in  a  two- reel 
box  listing  at  $16.95. 

A  comparison  of  the  Callas-Ber- 
gonzi-Gobbi  Tosca  tape  with  the  discs 
does  show  some  differences.  The  334 
i.p.s.  reel  speed  takes  down  the  high 
frequencies,  and  raises  the  hiss  to  an 
almost  uncomfortable  level.  Tape  hiss 
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is  to  tape  what  surface  noise  is  to  disc. 
Just  as  there  are  very  few  discs  with- 
out some  kind  of  surface  noise  (and 
the  more  sensitive  the  playback  equip- 
ment, the  more  the  surface  noise  is 
heard  i ,  there  are  very  few  tapes  with- 
out hiss.  It  should  be  said,  though, 
that  the  loss  of  high  frequencies  on 
low-speed  tapes  is  merely  relative. 
The  sound  is  still  good,  eminently  lis- 
tenable;  and  it  suffers  only  on  direct 
comparison  with  the  original  source. 
Tapes  at  .'>:;  i  i.p.s.  can  contain  over  an 
hour  of  music  on  each  track,  as 
against  the  half-hour  of  7'/>  i.p.s. 
tapes. 

Most  7M>  i.p.s.  tapes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  as  good  as  or  better  than 
the  disc  equivalent.  The  Fidelia  re- 
cording (London  LOS  90085 )  is 
bright,  full,  clear,  and  has  complete 
stereo  separation.  London  engineers 
have  never  been  bashful  about  taking 
advantage  of  the  stereo  medium.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  scene, 
where  Pizarro  is  reading  the  letter, 
the  soldier  enters  in  best  Gestapo 
style.  His  heavy  disciplined,  goose- 
stepping  boots  go  click,  click  from 
right  speaker  to  left.  And  when  he  is 
ordered  on  his  mission,  his  footsteps 
retrace  from  left  speaker  to  right  and 
off  into  the  distance. 

PUn/hack  Is  Easy 

A.  sampling  of  tape  vis-a-vis  disc 
does  bear  out  the  claim  that  tape  is 
better,  though  it  is  not  that  much 
better  than  a  disc  in  mint  condition. 
But  there's  the  rub.  Only  a  few  play- 
ings,  even  on  good  equipment,  will 
erase  the  microscopic  grooves  that 
carry  the  very  highest  frequencies  on 
discs.  And  on  inferior  equipment, 
which  means  equipment  with  heavy, 
badly  regulated  tone  arms  and  styli 
that  are  worn,  any  vinyl  record  will 
be  badly  damaged  in  half  a  dozen  play- 
ings.  This  will  not  happen  to  tapes 
that  are  taken  care  of.  Of  course  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  maintenance 
involved.  Tape  heads  have  to  be 
cleaned  and  demagnetized  every  so 
often,  and  their  gap  has  to  be  ad- 
justed. Tapes  themselves,  too,  can  dry 
out  and  snap,  which  means  that  the 
tape  collector  has  to  have  on  hand  the 
materials  to  repair  broken  tapes 
(scissors,  patches,  and  the  like).  On 
the  whole,  though,  a  well-kept  tape 
can  be  played  virtually  forever  with- 
out any  diminution  in  quality,  and 


the  same  cannot  be  said  for  discs. 

Equipment  to  play  back  prerecorded 
tapes  comes  in  various  sizes  and 
prices.  We  are  now  discussing  tape  on 
reels,  rather  than  cartridge  tapes. 
The  simplest  playback  machine  is  the 
tape  deck,  which  has  to  be  plugged 
into  one's  own  hi-fi  equipment.  Most 
people,  however,  end  up  with  a  unit 
which  has  two  reel  speeds,  which  can 
make  recordings  as  well  as  play  tapes 
back,  and  which  is  metered. for  opti- 
mum results  in  making  home  record- 
ings. These,  too,  operate  through  the 
amplifiers  and  speakers  of  a  hi-fi  sys- 
tem. The  most  elaborate  are  those 
that  have  their  own  amplifiers  and 
speakers,  and  are  portable.  Hut  these 
run  into  the  thousand-dollar  class, 
and  generally  the  speakers  are  not 
very  good.  Other  complete  units  can 
be  purchased  for  as  little  as  $500. 
Experts  say  that  the  best  all-around 
tape  playback  machine  is  any  unit 
that  has  its  own  preamplification, 
meters,  the  usual  controls,  a  tape 
counter,  provision  for  monitoring  and 
editing,  and  ruggedly  built  tape 
heads.  These  do  not  have  speakers  or 
basic  amplification.  The  price  runs 
between  $400  and  $500.  None  of  these 
machines  are  particularly  easy  to  op- 
erate, by  the  way.  Tape  playback  is 
easy,  but  not  recording,  which  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  know-how  and 
finesse. 

But  once  one  learns  the  techniques, 
a  tape  recorder  can  serve  in  many 
ways,  including  some  not  openly 
talked  about.  The  legalities  of  taking 
things  off  the  air  have  not  been  re- 
solved, but  there  is  no  way  for  any- 
body to  police  the  airways.  Many 
music  lovers  consult  their  FM  pro- 
gram guides,  store  up  reels  of  raw 
tapes  and  busy  themselves  recording 
for  their  own  use  anything  and 
everything  in  the  recorded  repertoire. 
Why  buy  a  record  or  a  tape  when  you 
can  copy  it  as  it  comes  through  a 
broadcast?  The  same  goes  for  Boston 
Symphony  and  New  York  Philhar- 
monic broadcasts,  those  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  and  any  other  live 
broadcast  material.  (Some  of  it  is 
even  being  sold  under  the  counter,  i 
It  is  here,  many  feel,  that  the  tape 
recorder  comes  into  its  own,  with  a 
function— and  with  concrete  results— 
that  is  unique.  And,  of  course,  you 
can  also  put  the  microphone  over 
baby's  head  and  record  its  first  gurgle 
for  all  posterity  to  admire. 


Jazz  Notes! 

by  Eric  Larrabee 

Piar  fa 

The  problem  of  the  piano,  accIL 
ing  to  Dame  Myra  Hess,  is  to  ma  I 
percussive    instrument    sing,  jl 
pianists  have  been  trying  to  diJj 
much,  after  their  fashion,  under  ic 
disability  of  lacking  the  modul  tf' 
restraint  and  force  of  the  brand-n  | 
concert  grand  which  prompted  Dil: 
Myra's  testimonial.  Jazz  piano  beyli 
with  the  assumption  that  the  ins  I 
ment  itself  is  worm-eaten,  oul  tl 
tune,  and  percussive  to  a  superlaa 
degree,  but  its  object  is  still  to  si:  1 

The  ancients  of  jazz  arrivec  I 
their  own  solution  by  a  rolling,  rh,  fl 
mic  flailing  away  at  the  keybcfl 
which  reached  its  apogee  (and  ft 
ginning  of  decay)  with  boo  || 
woogie;  to  reconstitute  the  jazz  pi &• 
thereupon  became  the  role  of  tl  I 
who  could  make  it  a  singing  ins  » 
ment  again— that  is  to  say,  the  <«' 
finger  school,  of  which  it  can  so  jul» 
be  said  that  they  blow  very  fine  pi;  Ij 
They  recaptured  the  single  mel< ill 
voice,  at  the  cost  of  other  voices  m 
the  power  to  play  chords  in  sequel 

Each  of  the  three  performers  n 
resented  below  uses  the  full  pi- 
to  express  both  mind  and  enerl 
each  makes  it  sing  and  each  has 
defect  of  his  qualities;  Denny  Z 
lin's  is  intelligence,  Billy  Taylor'.1" 
taste,  and  Earl  Hines'  is— well,  w" 
fault  can  you  have  if  you  are  Fa- 
Hines,  who  coped  with  the  problen 
solo  vs.  ensemble,  and  right  hand  . 
left,  before  anyone  else  knew  it 
isted,  and  fifteen  years  before  Dei 
Zeitlin  was  born? 

Zeitlin  is  a  gynecologist,  wh 1 
shows  how  times  change,  and  Bi 
Taylor  is  both  a  successful  d 
jockey  and  a  continually  satisfyi, 
pianist ;  but  Fatha  Hines  is  one  of  t 
masters,  and  while  it  may  be  paini 
for  jazz  musicians  that  some  of  thfc 
musical  ancestors  still  live  and  mo 
among  us,  it  is  nonetheless  reassi 
ing  for  the  listener  to  know  that  t 
patriarchs  were  grappling  with  V 
right  questions,  and  still  answ 
them  loud  and  clear. 

Carnival.  Denny  Zeitlin.  Columb 
CS  9140.  Midnight  Piano.  Billy  Ta 
lor.  Capitol  ST  2302.  'Fatha.'  Tl 
New  Earl  Hines  Trio.  Columb 
CS  9120. 
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i  the  Facts  of  Jewish  Exil 

✓^Tk  ling  aTT?^ 
1       (PUBLIC  LIBRARY) 

e 

Latherine  Anne  Porter 

i  Mexico,  Art,  and  Ship  of  Fools 

3D  and  the  Anguish  of  Dying 

5  Years  Later: 

he  Pilots  Who  Saved  En^ 

;and 

"he  Vatican  Council  Ends: 
Jeform  on  Borrowed  Time? 

"he  Sl~ 

)  it  Personality  of  USIA 

Ihose  frantic  one-day  business  trips  can  really  strip  you 
gears.  You're  tough  —  but  you're  not  made  of  steel  Ff 
there  the  night  before.  Unwind  at  a  Sheraton.  Lose  tha 
all-wound-up  feeling  at  a  famous  Sheraton  restaurant  Trea 
yourself  to  a  good  night's  rest.  Next  day  you'll  be  ready  t< 
tackle  the  world.  And  that  keyed-up  competition  out  there 

Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind  at 

Sheraton 

Sheraton  Hotels  #  Motor  Inns 


res  arc  listed  on 


Coast-to-coast  in  the  United  States,  in  Hawa,i.  Canada  and  overseas  /  Sheraton  sha 


HOW  YOU'LL  PHONE  FASTER  BY  TOUCHING  BUTTONS 


ouch-Tone5  Bell  telephone,  made  by 
lectric,  is  actually  an  electronic  musi- 
ent.  Each  button  you  touch  causes  it 
.  a  different  combination  of  musical 
ng  by  Touch-Tone  phone  is  not  only 
it's  faster.  An  average  call  can  be 
seconds  sooner  than  by  regular 
!  takes  140  intricate  parts,  including 
to  produce  just  the  musical  tones 
Touch-Tone  service.  These  parts 
ade  and  put  together  precisely  so 
one  is  always  on  pitch.  And  it  must 
c*uct  as  it  is  carried  over  transmission 


lines  to  a  Bell  telephone  company  central  office. 
There,  other  electronic  equipment  made  by 
Western  Electric  must  respond  perfectly  in  or- 
der that  your  call  can  be  sent  on  its  way  in  sec- 
onds. □  Western  Electric  is  producing  Touch- 
Tone  phones  to  meet  the  demand  for  improved 
communications  over  the  next  few  years.  Pre- 
cision production  on  such  a  scale  requires  a 
special  kind  of  manufacturing  skill.  For  our  job, 
too,  is  to  keep  costs  down,  yet  maintain  high 
standards  of  reliability.  □  In  these  ways  we  help 
your  Bell  telephone  company  bring  you  the 
finest  in  communications  service  at  low  cost. 

Western  Electric 

V"   »    "J  MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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Browse  within  for  OUTSTANDING  BOOKS 

pfc  recommended  by  the  book-of-the-month  club 


I 


N  THE  NEXT  TWO  PAGES  yOU  will 

find  forty-seven  books  listed 
and  all  together  the  list  pre- 
sents an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  check  up  on  some  bad 
reading  habits  you  may  have 
been  acquiring  unconsciously.  Perhaps  you  have 
been  allowing  the  sheer  busyness  of  your  life 
to  keep  you  from  reading  new  books  you  have 
been  really  anxious  not  to  miss.  Why  not  arrange 
to  have  these  particular  books  delivered  to  you 
infallibly?  If  they  are  actually  in  your  home, 
constantly  before  your  eyes,  reminding  you  of 
your  good  intentions,  soon  or  late  you  will  sure- 
ly find  time  to  read  them.  This  certain  insurance 
against  missing  books  you  are  anxious  to 
read  has  always  been  the  prime  advantage  of 
membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 


THE  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 

you  will  find  suggested  and  described  in  the  next  two  pages 

will  demonstrate  whether — and  to  what  extent  — 
this  sensible  system  can  be  effectual  in  your  own  busy  life 


BROWSE  HERE  .  for  books  you  m 


THE 

sguR^ 


k  Morris 


L.West 


235.    THE  SOURCE 

by  JAMES  A.  Ml(  HENER 
Illustrated 
(Rct.nl  price  $7.95) 


206.  JOURNAL 
OF    A   SOUL  , 

pope  joiin  xxiii 
Illustrated.  (Re- 
t.'il  price  $7.95) 


Dog  Years 


250  DOG  YEARS 

by  G  u  E  NTH 
GRASS,  (Re- 
tail price  $6.95) 


U  Kt  Ruuisi 

The  llMitainx 


431.  THE  RISE 
AND  FALL  OF 
THE  THIRD  REICH 

by  WILLIAM    I.  . 

shir  i  k  i  Retail 
price  $1(1' 


148.  THE 
ITALIANS 

LlllCl  BARZINI 
(Ret.  price  $6.95) 


The 

Man 
© 

living 
Wallace 


127.  THE  MAN  i 

IRVING   WALLAl  I 

(Ret.  price  $5.95j 


:  will) 

;  !  II. Kl  '!  \Gt 


213.  WILD  HER- 
ITAGE ■  in 

(  AKKK.HAK.  lllus- 

(rated.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


618.  THE 
MARTYRED 

RICHARD  E.  KIM 
(Ret.  price  $1.50) 


•  CilRL 
I  ROM 
FITCH* 
BUW5 


635.  GIRL  FROM 
ITCHBURG  by 

KNARDINE  K. 
HERMAN.  (Rc- 
u»  price  $3.95) 


I 
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Hi 
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The 
Carnival 


205  THE  AMBASSADOR 

by  MORRIS  1  .  WI  ST 

(Retail  price  $  1.95) 


DON'T  STOP  THE  CARNIVAL 

by  HERMAN  WOUK 
(Retail  price  $  1.95) 


234.  THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  C 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

by  SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISO1 
Illustrated.  (Retail  price  $1. 


184.  THE  NEW 
MEANING  OF 
TREASON  by 

REHEI  <  A  WEST 
(Ret.  price  $6,951 


HOUUAS 

m.i.  uama 


633. THE  RECTOR 
OF  JUSTIN  by 

LOUIS  Al  l  HIN- 

<  i  oss  i  R  etail 
price  $  1.95) 


JOHN 
HERSEY 
WHITE 

LOTUS 


106.  REMINIS- 
CENCES !  ,  (,1  N- 

FRAL  DOUGLAS 
MAC  ARTHUR.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $6,951 


204 .  WHITE 
LOTUS  b)  Inns 
HERSEY.  (  Retail 
price  $6.95j 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  g 


OFFERS  YOU 


ANY  THREE 

FOR  ONLY  *I 

IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 

.  .  you  simply  agree  to  buy  three  additional  Clul 
Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  next  year 


111.  MY  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 

CHARI  i  s  CHAPLIN 
Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail price  $6.95) 


625.  A  MOVE- 
ABLE FEAST 

I  R NT  ST  HEMING- 
WAY. Illustrated 
(Ret.  price  $  1.95) 


131.  REPORT  OF 
THE  WARREN 
COMMISSION 
ON  THE  ASSAS- 
SINATION OF 
PRESIDENT  KEN- 
NEDY. Illustrated 
(Ret.  price  $3.95) 


623.  THE  DEPUTY 

by  ROLF  HOCH- 
huth.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 
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113.  CHILDREN 
AND  OTHERS 

by  JAMFS  GOULD 
(  i  i//i  NS.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


195.  PATTON 
Ordeol   and  Tri- 

Ufr.ph  In  I  ADISI  As 
FAR  AGO.  Maps 
(Ret.  price  $9.95) 


i  w 

J"FRiday  ■ 

I  WWW1I.U  IN  IWIilim  1 

S^PT  ■ 
L«TE  ■ 

640.  THE  INVIS- 
IBLE GOVERN- 
MENT by  david 
WISI  .///*/  THOMAS 
B.  Ross.  (Retail 
price  $5. 95) 


616.  PROFILES 
IN  COURAGE 

by  JOHN  F.  KEN- 
NEDY. Memorial 
lulition.  (Retail 
price  $5) 


6  15.  VON 
RYAN'S  EX- 
PRESS  by  david 
wisi  HITMER.  ( Re- 
tail price  $  1.95) 


6  2  0.  THE 
INCONGRUOUS 
SPY.  2  Novels^ 
Avjohn  LB  <  arrf' 
(Ret.  price  $5.95) 


617.  THE  WAP- 
SHOT  SCANDAL 

by  JOHN  (  HIT  AT  R 

(Ret.  price  $  1.95) 


207.  FRIDAY  THE 
RABBI  SLEPT 
LATE  by  HARRY 
Kl  Mi  l  MAN.  (Re- 
tail price  $3.95) 


5  9  8. 

C  O  L  L  E  C 

by  JOHN  f 

(Ret.  price 


lie 


missed  through  oversight  or  overbusyness 


632.  THE  LIFE 
AND  DEATH  OF 
LENIN  by  ROBERT 
PAYNE.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail 
price  $H.50) 


You  will  surely  find  at  least  three  current  books 
you  have  been  particulary  anxious  not  to  miss  or 
earlier  books  you  once  promised  yourself  to  read 


AN  UNPRECEDENTED  HOME-LIBRARY  BUILDING  PLAN 
EVERY  BOOK-READING  FAMILY  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 


J  THE  DOWN  STAIRCASE 

I  y  BEL  KAUFMAN 
Pail  price  $1.95) 


FlMERPl 

in  BERim 


596.  RASCAL  by 

STERLING  NORTH 
Illustrated  (Re- 
tail price  $3-95) 


198.  FUNERAL 
IN  BERLIN  by  I  '  N 

deighton.  < Retail 
price  $1.95) 


200.  A 
COVENANT 
WITH  DEATH  by 

STEPHEN  HFlKFR 

(Ret.  price  $4.50) 


*R  ON 

i  |l  iHN 
FAULK 
e  $6.50) 


105.  FIVE  TIMES 
MAIGRET.5  Nov- 
els by  GEORGES 
SIMENON.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


CORRIDORS 
OF 

POWER 

;  h  . 

c.  ^"*,wv 

107  CORRIDORS 
OF    POWER  by 

c.  p.  snow.  (Re- 
tail price  $5.95) 


THU  puiti'OSH  of  this  suggested  trial 
membership  is  to  demonstrate,  by 
your  own  actual  experience,  four  things 
highly  important  for  every  reading  fam- 
ily. First,  that  membership  in  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  is  a  certain  way  to 
keep  from  missing,through  oversight 
oroverbusyness.the  new  books  you  fully 
intend  to  read;  second,  that  you  will  pay 
on  the  average  20%  less  for  those  books 
you  want  than  you  otherwise  would; 
third,  that  you  always  have  a  wide 
choice-more  than  200  books  a  year,- 
and  fourth,  that  under  the  Club's  new 
Book-Dividend  system,  you  will  be  ac- 
quiring useful  and  beautiful  volumes— 
and  fine  high-priced  sets— for  trifling 
sums.  Over  $330,000,000  worth  of 
books  (retail  value)  has  been  earned 
and  received  by  members  through 
this  unique  plan. 

*    HOW  CAN  IT  BE  DONE?  The 

answer  to  that  natural  question  is  that 
die  Club's  Book-Dividend  system  is  com- 


parable to  the  traditional  profit-sharing 
systems  of  consumer  cooperatives.  A 
portion  of  the  amount  members  pay  for 
the  books  they  buy  is  accumulated  and 
invested  in  entire  editions  of  valuable 
books  and  sets  through  special  contrac- 
tual arrangements  with  the  publishers 
in  each  case.  These  are  the  Club's  Book- 
Dividends. 

*    YOU  HAVE  A  WIDE  CHOICE 
OF  BOOK-DIVIDENDS  •  If  you  con- 
tinue after  this  trial,  with  every  Club 
Selection  or  Alternate  you  buy  you 
receive  one  Book-Dividend  Certificate. 
Each  Certificate,  together  with  a  nominal 
sum,  usually  $1.01)  or  SI  .50— occasion- 
ally more  for  unusually  expensive  vol- 
umc,_ca„  be  redeemed  for  one  of  the 
Club's  Book-Dividends.  More  than  a 
hundred  different  volumes  are  at  present 
available,  and  others  are  constantly  be- 
ing added.  Members  are  free  to  choose 
among  them,  getting  as  many  as  their 
purchases  permit. 


E  LONG 
NIGHT 

'  MARINE 

J.  (Re- 
$4.95) 


UK 
I IIW 

i  nr. 

Kg 


HE  VENE- 
0  F  AIR  by 

A  AC  INN  I  S 
'rice  $5.95) 


630.  TOM  JONES 

by  HENRY  FIELD- 
ING. Illustrated 
by  LAWRENCE 
BEALL  SMITH 
(Ret.  price  $7.50) 


619.  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 
A  Biography 

by  A.  L.  ROWSE 
Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail ptice  $7.50) 


627.  AMERI- 
CANS ON  EVER- 
EST by  JAMES 
RAMSEY  IILLMAN 

Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail price  $8.95) 


584.  CARA- 
VANS by  JAMES' 
A.  MICHENER 
(Ret.  price  $5-95) 


487.  THE 
SHORT  STORIES 
OF  ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 

(Retail  price  $6) 


2  12.  MY 
DARLING 
CLEMENTINE 

by  JACK  F1SHMAN 
Illustrated.  (Re- 
tail price  $5.95) 
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BOO K-OF-THE -MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  scm  me  the 
three  volumes  whose  numbers  1  have  indicated  in  boxes  below,  billing »«  5 1J» 
for  all  three  volumes.  I  agree  to  purchase  a,  leas,  three  ad to .onal  month  J  Se  - 
rious or  Alternates  during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  I  have  the  r.gh to cancel 
mv  membership  any  time  after  buying  these  three  books  It  I  continue .  er  the 
tr  al,  1  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate  wtth  every  Seection-or 
AUernate-I  buy  under  the  system  described  above.  (A 

all  book  shipments  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expense  )  PLEASE  NOTE.  Occa 
sionally  the  Club  offers  two  or  more  books  at  a  special  combined  price.  Such 
purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


11 


L 


MR . 
MRS. 
MISS  ' 


(Please  print  plainly) 


Id.liess 


City. 


 Zone  Stutc.  . .  . 

Book-of-the-Month  C'lnl>  (Canada)  Ltd. 
Toronto  2-B.  Ontario. 
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Letters 


The  Radical  and  Ihe  Church 

I  agree  with  many  of  Saul  Alin- 
sky's  points  L"A  Professional  Radical 
Moves  In  on  Rochester,"  July],  but 
particularly  with  his  view  that  the 
church  should  have  no  privileged 
position  in  a  free  society.  Marx  was 
wrong  on  most  things,  but  right  in 
his  dictum:  "The  beginning  of  all 
criticism  is  the  criticism  of  religion." 

But  Mr.  Alinsky's  views  on  Cardi- 
nal Mclntyre  of  Los  Angeles  may  be 
subject  to  misunderstanding  by  those 
who  do  not  know  that  the  Los  An- 
geles Cardinal  stands  well  to  the 
right,  not  only  of  most  American 
Cardinals,  including  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  but  even  to  the  right  of  the 
Roman  Curia  itself,  according  to  re- 
liable Catholic  journalists. 

As  a  Protestant  who  has  a  high  re- 
spect for  the  Catholic  Church's  stand 
on  social  and  racial  justice  the  point 
ought  to  be  made  that  the  late  Card- 
inal Meyer  of  Chicago  was  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  social  attitudes  of 
his  church  than  is  Cardinal  Mclntyre. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 

The  interview  with  Saul  Alinsky 
was  superb;  his  description  of  the 
poverty  program  all  too  true;  and 
his  strength  and  courage  and  un- 
jaundiced  eye  beautifully  evident 
throughout.  SHIRLEY  Ereh 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Saul  Alinsky's  "confessions"  ought 
to  be  sufficient  as  an  indictment  of  his 
cause  which  has  misled  hosts  of  well- 
intentioned  persons  onto  his  short- 
cut route  to  community  power.  I  am 
particularly  dismayed  to  discover 
churches  responding  uncritically  to  a 
leadership  which  unbashedly  es- 
pouses a  doctrine  of  "the  hell  with 
charity,"  "your  own  self-interest," 
and  a  host  of  Machiavellian  tactics. 

1  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
movements  which  seek  to  involve 
themselves  concretely  in  the  power 
struggles  of  the  day.  I  am  willing  to 
buy  the  contention  that  "revolution- 
ary changes  never  occur  without  con- 
flict." Lut  this  is  hardly  justification 


for  fomenting  conflicts  with  such  du- 
bious goals  as  Alinsky  seeks.  Roches- 
ter and  Buffalo  beware  !  The  conflict 
may  not  be  worth  the  FIGHT. 

.1.  Russell  Hale,  Asst.  Prof. 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Alter  Babies,  What? 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  a  Mid- 
western, middle-class  home  and  edu- 
cated in  a  Big  Ten  University,  and 
I'd  like  .Marion  Sanders  to  know  that 
the  world  has  been  lousy  with  these 
so-called  demi-feminists  for  quite 
some  time  |  "The  New  American  Fe- 
male: Demi-feminism  Takes  Over," 
July  I .  I  never  knew  a  married  woman 
who  wasn't  one,  and  I  never  seriously 
believed  I  could  be  anything  else  when 
I  got  married.  Frankly,  the  years  I 
spent  as  a  demi-feminist  were  a  long 
yawn. 

In  truth,  the  demi-feminist  tends 
to  be  a  scared  rather  than  a  tranquil 
woman.  She  is  afraid  that  developing 
her  "talent"  will  conflict  with  home 
and  family,  or  might  turn  out  to  be 
chasing  a  rainbow,  so  she  doesn't 
try.  She  pounds  into  her  kids  the 
"fact"  that  women  must  be  either 
chaste  or  beat  to  develop  a  talent.  She 
kids  herself  that  she  can  return  to 
the  fray  when  the  children  are  grown. 
As  Alice  Rossi  points  out  ("Women 
in  Science:  Why  So  Few?"  Science, 
May  1965),  women  whose  careers  are 
interrupted  in  what  are  potentially 
their  most  creative  years  do  not  and 
cannot  return  if  there  is  any  lengthy 
interruption  of  work  or  training.  .  . 

If  men  and  women  weren't  so  un- 
knowingly caught  up  in  the  demi- 
feminist's  fears  maybe  we  could  get 
a  system  of  day  nurseries  such  as 


they  have  in  Scandinavia  .  .  .  M; 
we  could  get  a  system  of  employr,fl; 
hours  and  nurseries  in  office  bi 
ings,  universities,  and  volunteer 
ganizations  that  will  allow  wome 

forgo  either/or  choices  

Sally 
San  Francisco,  C  f 

^  I  was  pleased  to  read  MarioJ' 
Sanders'  article  on  the  new  and  I 
oppressed  woman.  I've  often  wondt*, 
why  the  Betty  Friedanites  and  (  J 
Phyllis  McGinleyites  don't  just  r. 
and  let  each  woman  decide  for  1 
self  whether  she  wants  to  work, 
work,  or  have  the  best  of  all  pos's 
worlds  and  work  part-time. 

Sue  W.  Ransoh, 
Cincinnati,] 

In  reference  to  Marion  Sand* 
article,  we'd  like  to  call  your  attenti 
to  the  new  Partnership  Teaching  F 
gram.  The  Women's  Educational  t 
Industrial  Union  of  Boston  ...  is  r 
ning  a  demonstration  program 
which  two  women  assume  a  perr 
nent,  full-time  teaching  positi. 
splitting  the  time  and  responsibilif 
between  them.  Generally,  one  won, 
takes  the  morning  shift  and  the  oth 
the  afternoon  shift. 

We  have  provided  and  will  contir 
to  provide  a  limited  number  of  pa 
nerships  on  both  the  elementary  a 
secondary  level  for  the  corning  sch^ 
year  to  demonstrate  that  teachers > 
high  caliber  who  might  otherwise, 
lost  to  the  teaching  profession  w 

return  on  a  part-time  basis  

(  Mrs.  )  Nona  Porter,  D 
Partnership  Teaching  Progra 
Women's  Educational  a:; 

Industrial  Unit} 
Boston,  Ma; 

Marion  Sanders'  piece  was  very  a 
curate  about  many  of  us.  One  smr 
point  about  Ladybird  Johnso  I 
Kverything  she  does  she  does  wif 
the  intention  of  "helping  Lyndon 
This  has  been  her  objective  in  ever 
thing  she  has  done  for  years,  froi 
taking  over  his  Congressional  offic 
during  the  war  to  making  money  s 
he  would  "be  free  to  do  what  he  i 


Investors'  Page 


INFORMATION  FROM  MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


Vhat  you  should  know  about  stocks 
ljsted  on  the  N.Y.  Stock  Exchange... the 
rofits  they  earn... are  they  "good  buys' 
)r  you?... 4  pointers  for  investors. 


ike  millions  of  other  Americans, 
laps  you  have  asked  yourself  whether 
•sting  in  stocks  or  bonds  might  be  a 
sfiible  step  toward  better  things  for 
«  and  your  family — income  from  divi- 
ids  or  interest  to  soften  your  current 
|  >enses,  or  growth  in  the  value  of  your 
jj  jstment  for  some  important  use  later 
I  If  so,  you  have  probably  been  puz- 
ihg  the  usual  question:  what  to  buy? 

#  #  # 

|«Ve  believe  the  sure-footed  investor 
I  /eteran  or  newcomer— should  weigh 
I  merits  of  companies  whose  com- 
Im  stocks  are  listed  on  the  New  York 
I)ck  Exchange.  They  are  relatively 
Iv— only  some  1,200  out  of  about 

■00,000  corporations  in  this  country. 
'  #    #  * 

j  Consider  their  importance  to  the  cco- 
wnic  life  of  the  nation.  These  few 
tympanies  employ  I  out  of  every  5  U.S. 
\  ilian  workers.  They  earn  nearly  two- 
i  irds  of  all  the  profits  repot  ted  by  all 
wnpanies,  and  pay  about  60%  of  all 

vidends. 

#  #  * 

Variety?  There's  a  wide  range, 
hances  are,  right  now,  you  can't 

ove  three  feet  in  any  direction  with- 
|jt  touching  a  product  made  by  a 
ited  company. 

•TV"  "TV" 

Some  12  million  people  own  shares 
i  the  companies  listed  on  the  New 
'ork  Stock  Exchange.  Some  invest 
ften,  others  seldom,  but  together 
ney  funnel  thousands  of  orders  daily 
Ho  the  Exchange  market  place.  About 
.6  million  shares  were  traded  on  an 
verage  day  of  the  first  six  months  of 
his  year.  This  volume  of  supply  and 


demand  means  that  investors  can  usu- 
ally buy  or  sell  quickly  and  easily. 

^        ^  w 

When  a  company  originally  applies 
for  listing,  it  is  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  and  today  the  Exchange  gener- 
ally applies  guidelines  such  as  these: 
700,000  shares  of  publicly  owned  stock 
with  a  market  value  of  at  least 
$  1 2 ,000.000.  demonstrated  earning 
power  of  $1,200,000  a  year  after  taxes, 
and  no  fewer  than  1,700  persons  who 
own  at  least  100  shares  each. 

#  *  * 

The  Exchange  usually  considers  de- 
listing a  common  stock  if  ownership 
narrows  (fewer  than  700  round-lot 
shareholders),  if  the  stock's  total  pub- 
lic market  value  falls  below  $2,500,000, 
if  300,000  shares  or  less  are  in  public 
hands,  or  because  of  other  special  cir- 
cu  instances. 

#  *  * 

Would  a  listed  stock  make  a  "good 
buy"  for  you?  Much  depends  upon  your 
circumstances  as  well  as  the  stock.  Be- 
fore you  decide,  consider  these  pointers 
for  wise  investing: 

#  #  # 

1.  Remember  that  stock  prices  go 
both  ways — up  and  down.  A  good  rule 
is  to  invest  only  money  you  don't  ex- 
pect to  need  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

4fr  *1F 

2.  Keep  your  eye  on  your  specific 
goal.  Is  a  stock's  dividend  attractive? 
(Just  as  dividends  may  be  cut  or  omit- 
ted, often  they  are  increased  as  a  com- 
pany prospers  J  Or  should  you  aim  for 
growth  in  the  value  of  your  stock  in  la- 
ter years?  Another  possibility  is  bonds 


with  the  greater  safety  they  might  offer. 

#  #  # 

3.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  fi- 
nancial performance  of  a  company 
that  seems  promising  for  you,  and  try 
to  evaluate  its  potential. 

•)(■  ■$(•  TP 

4.  Use  the  services  of  a  member  firm 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Ask 
your  broker  for  the  facts  he  has  and 
for  his  opinion,  then  apply  your  judg- 
ment. Every  registered  representative 
has  had  to  meet  Exchange  standards 
for  knowledge  of  the  securities  busi- 
ness. This  doesn't  mean  he's  infallible, 
but  his  approach  may  broaden  your 
ow  n  thinking. 

#  #  # 

Investing  could  make  your  financial 
future  brighter.  That's  why  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  there  are  both  right  and 
wrong  ways  to  go  about  it. 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 


stM)  for  FREE  BOOKLI  i .  M;iil  to  a  member 
firm  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  or 
to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Dept. 
5-AH,  P.O.  Box  1070,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10001. 
Please  send  me,  free,  "investment  facts," 
listing  some  500  stocks  that  have  paid 
cash  dividends  every  three  months  for  20 
to  100  yens. 


"The  faculty  of  imagination 
is... the  principal  source 
Of  human  improvement." 

Dugald  Stewart 
(1753-1828) 

Despite  advances  in  automation, 
chemical  research  can  never  be 
a  push-button  operation. 

For  research  requires  imagination. 
First,   to  select  the  areas  of  human 
need.  Then,   to  devise  programs 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Automation  expedites  our  research 
effort.  But  our  chemists  and  scienti 
never  forget  that  the  human  touch 
must  precede  the  push-button  touch. 
And  they  use  this  approach,  whether 
the  goal  be  a  more  productive  earth- 
or  a  mightier  reach  toward  the  stars 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation 

61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006 


■■■■■■■■■bhhI 

Divisions : 

Barrett   ■    Fibers   •   General  Chemical 

International   •    National  Aniline 
Nitrogen   •    Plastics   •  Semet-Solvay 
Solvay  Process  •  Union  Te»es  Petroleum 

In  Canada : 
Allied  Chem.cal  Canada,  Ltd..  Montreal 
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37.  THE  MAKING  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  1964 
Theodore  H.  White 

(Publisher's  edition,  $6.95) 


You  may  include  it 
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in  your  choice  of 

ANY 
FOUR 

of  these  33  best-seilers, 
reference  works,  even  sets 

ALL  for  $1 
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arre  (Publisher's 
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15.  HERZOG 
Saul  Bellow 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5 


65  MARKINGS 

Dag  Hammarskjold 

(Publisher's 
edition.  $4.95) 


208.  THE  MAKING  OF  137.  THE  RABBI 

THE  PRESIDENT  1  960  Noah  Gordon 

Theodore  H.  White  (Publisher's 

(Pub  edition,  $6  95)  edition.  $5  95) 


116.  NIGHT  OF  CAMP 
OAVID.  Fletcher 
Knebel  (Publisher's 
edition.  $4.95) 


118. INTERN 
Doctor  X 
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ING?, Larry  Collins 
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oseph  P.  Kennedy 
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WIS,  Richard 
Jlon  (Publisher's 
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Escoffier 
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154.  THE  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
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2  volumes 


161.  PROCESSION 
John  Gunther 

(Publisher's 
edition.  $6  °5) 
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187.  THE  WORDS 
Jean-Paul  Sartre 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5.00) 
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173.  EVERYTHING  THAT  157.  THE  MAN  WITH 

RISES  MUST  CONVERGE  THE  GOLDEN  GUN 

Flannery  O'Connor  Ian  Fleming 

(Pub  edition,  S4.95)  (Pub.  edition,  $4  50) 


52.  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

Lli/abeth  Longford 

Not  available  in  Canada. 
(I'ub.  edition,  $8.50) 


51.  TAKEN  CARE  OF 
Dame  Edith  Sitwell 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5.95) 


72.  THE  VIKING  BOOK  14.  THE  ROCKEFELLER 

OF  POETRY.  2  volumes  BILLIONS,  Jules 

(Not  available  in  Abels  (Publisher  s 

Canada.)  edition,  $6.95) 


9.  CATHERINE  THE 
GREAT,  Zoe 
Oldenbourg 

(Pub. edition,  $5.95) 

435.  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
MIRROR,  Frederick 
Ayer,  Jr.  (Pub 
edition.  $4.50) 


4.  THE  MAN  WHO  SOLD 
DEATH,  James  Munro 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $4  95) 

69.  RENOIR,  MY 
FATHER,  Jean  Renoir 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $8.95) 


81.  THE  OIRTY  DOZEN 

E.  M.  Nathanson 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5.95) 

444.  MIDNIGHT  PLUS 
ONE,  Gavin  Lyall 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $4  50) 


123.  LET  ME  COUNT 
THE  WAYS 
Peter  De  Vries 

(Pub  edition,  $5.00) 

447.  A  TREASURY  OF 
GREAT  MYSTERIES, 
2  volumes 

(Pub.  edition,  $5.95) 
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he  Making  of  the  President  1.96-1  immediately  on  publication 
became  the  most  widely  discussed  book  of  the  year,  reported 
nd  quoted  on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  all  over  the  country. 
The  New  York  Times  described  it:  "as  compellingly  interesting 
s  its  distinguished  predecessor."  Newsweek  said:  "There  is  the 
ame  unexpected  quality  of  suspense  ..." 

And  while  the  book  was  just  arriving  in  bookstores,  it  was  also 
)eing  shipped  to  Literary  Guild  members  who  wanted  it  .  .  .  but, 
vith  an  important  difference:  the  Guild  edition's  price  to  members 
s  only  $3.50;  the  publisher's  edition,  $6.95. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the  quality,  timeliness  and  great 
;avings  of  Guild  selections.  In  fact,  the  Guild  guarantees  always 
o  save  you  at  least  40%,  often  as  much  as  60%,  from  the  price  of 
the  publishers'  editions.  For  instance,  in  recent  months  Guild 
members  were  offered  Saul  Bellow's  Herzog  for  $2.95  instead  of 
$5.75  in  the  publisher's  edition;  Queen  Victoria:  Born  To  Succeed 
for  $3.95  instead  of  $8.50;  Is  Paris  Burning?  for  $2.95  instead  of  $6.95. 

New  selections  are  described  in  advance  in  the  Guild's  free 
monthly  Preview.  You  need  take  only  as  few  as  four  books  during 
the  coming  year  out  of  the  20  or  more  offered  each  month.  And  you 
may  choose  a  bonus  book  free  after  every  fourth  one  you  buy. 

Begin  membership  now.  Send  no  money  -  just  mail  the  coupon. 

Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York 


NOTE:  Guild  editions  are  sometimes  reduced  in 
size,  but  texts  are  full  length-not  a  word  is  cut! 


64.  The  Fannie  Merritt 
Farmer  BOSTON  COOKING 
SCHOOL  COOKBOOK 

(Tub.  edition,  $5.95) 


121.  THE  JAMES  BOND 
DOSSIER.  Kingsley  Amis 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $3.95) 

1.  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC  TRILOGY: 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Army, 
Glory  Road,  Stillness  at 
Appomattox,  Bruce 
Catton  In  3  volumes 
(Tub.  editions,  $12.50) 
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Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Literary  Guild  and  send  me  the 
FOUR  boohs  or  sets  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  tne  lour  boxes  at  the 
right  Bill  me  only  $1  plus  shipping  lor  all  four.  II  not  delighted,  I  may  return 
them  in  10  days  and  this  membership  will  be  cancelled. 

I  oo  not  need  to  accept  a  book  every  month  -  only  as  few  as  lour  a  year 
-  and  may  resign  any  time  after  purchasing  lour  books  All  selections  and 
alternates  will  be  described  to  me  in  advance  in  the  Guild  s  free  monthly 
■  Preview  "  and  a  convenient  lorm  will  always  be  provided  lor  my  use  it  I  ao 
not  wish'  to  receive  a  forthcoming  selection.  You  will  bill  me  he  special 
Guild  price  lor  each  book  I  take.  This  will  always  be  at  least  40%,  often 
as  much  as  60%,  below  the  price  of  the  publisher's  edition.  (A  modest  charge 
is  added  for  shipping  1  For  each  four  monthly  selections  or  alternates  I 
accept  I  may  choose  a  valuable  bonus  book  from  the  special  bonus  catalog. 
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Papeete,  Palermo  or  Pittsburgh  —  wherever  you  go, 
your  Bank  of  America  Travelers  Cheques  get  a  big  wel- 
come. Because  they're  backed  by  the  world's  largest 
bank  —  with  a  money-back  guarantee  against  loss 
or  theft.  When  you  travel,  carry  money  only  you  can 
spend  -  BANK  OF  AMERICA  TRAVELERS  CHEQUES. 

•BANK  OF  AMERICA  NATIONAL  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATION   •  MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


LETTERS 

who  neither  share  nor  understand  t 
true  innovator's  role  in  society. 

Lawrence  R.  Campbei 
New  York,  N.'  1 

The  Puzzling  Mr.  Secretai 

After  reading  "The  Enigma  < 
Dean  Rusk"  by  Joseph  Kraft  [Was! 
ington  Insight,  July],  one  wonde: 
what  the  mystery  is.  Mr.  Rusk  was 
pupil  and  protege  of  Secretary 
Acheson  and  Dulles.  Present  foreig 
policy  bears  a  marked  resemblance  1  l 
the  hard  line  that  was  a  consisted 
feature  of  American  diplomacy  dui 
ing  their  tenure  in  office.  ... 

Why  should  it  be  suggested  ths 
Rusk  plays  second  fiddle  to  Secretar 
McNamara?  Rusk's  qualities  ar 
those  which  McNamara  is  said  to  ac 
mire  most.  Unversed  as  McNamar 
was  in  foreign  affairs,  to  whom  wa 
he  most  likely  to  turn  for  a  guid 
and  mentor?  .  .  .  Would  it  not  be  reas 
onable  to  assume  that  Rusk  is  th< 
senior  foreign-policy  partner  of  the 
Rusk-McNamara  team?  .  .  . 

WlNTHROP  S.  HlIDSOI> 
Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  Schoo 
Rochester,  N.Y 

Wielding  the  Blue  Penci 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  John  Fisch- 
er's Easy  Chair  on  "The  Editor's 
Trade"  [ JulyJ ;  as  he  said,  there  is 
precious  little  in  print  on  the  sub- 
ject. ...  I  do  think  your  readers 
should  know  about  four  books  cur- 
rently available  that  would  add  to  his 
comments:  Editor  to  Author:  The 
Letters  of  Maxwell  Perkins,  edited  by 
John  Hall  Wheelock;  Editors  on  Edit- 
ing and  Publishers  on  Publishing, 
both  edited  by  Gerald  Gross;  and  a 
very  fascinating  overall  view  of  pub- 
lishing, The  American  Reading  Pub- 
lic, edited  by  Roger  Smith. 

Charles  Antin 
The  Serendipity  Press 

New  York,  N.Y. 

John  Fischer  declares  that  two  of 
the  papers  on  which  he  once  worked— 
the  Amarillo,  Texas,  Globe  and  the 
Daily  Oklahoman—are  edited  "dis- 
piritedly." He  yearns  for  the  old  days 
and  says  that  "most  of  the  old  zing  is 
gone." 

Mr.  Fischer  was  on  this  paper  dur- 
ing the  barnstorming  days  of  jour- 
nalism. Some  of  the  rest  of  us  were 
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The  Philosophy  of  lean-Paul  Sartre.  Tor  the  firsi  time  in  any  language,  a  compre- 
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The  Mother  Tongue,  Lancelot  Hogben.  Retail  $7  50    Member's  price  $5  95 
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The  Heart  of  Our  Cities:  The  Urban  Crisis,  Victor  Cruen. 

Retail  $8  50    Member's  price  $5  95 

We  Are  Not  Alone,  Walter  Sullivan,  Retail  $6.95  Member's  price  $5.50 

'The  Words,  lean-Paul  Sartre;  and  The  Heart  of  Man,  Erich  Fromm. 
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The  Protestant  Establishment:  Aristocracy  £  Caste  in  America,  E.  Digby  Baltzell. 
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Retail  $7.50    Member's  price  $4.95 

The  City  in  History,  Lewis  Mumford.  Retail  $11.50  Member's  price  $6.95 

Memories,  Dreams,  Reflections,  C.  G.  Jung.  Retail  $7  50  ...  Member's  price  $5.95 

The  Basic  Writings  of  Bertrand  Russell.  Retail  $10.00  Member's  price  $5.95 

Identity  and  Anxiety:  Survival  of  the  Person  in  Mass  Society.  A  massive  compen- 
dium of  studies  by  Mead,  May,  Orwell,  Rosenberg,  Richards,  Gorer,  Howe, 

Jaspers,  Mills,  and  more.  Retail  $7.50   Member's  price  $5.50 

Images  of  Man:  The  Classic  Tradition  in  Sociological  Thinking,  edited  by  C. 

Wright  Mills.  Retail  $7.50    Member's  price  $4.95 
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Aboard  jAL's  magnificent  jet  Couriers, 
the  pleasures  of  the  Orient  continue... 


On... 

San 

Honolulu^ 

w  Frant  is<  o 

^  Los  Angeles 

And  on... 


And  on... 


Wherever  in  the  world  you  wish  to  go,  chances  are 
there's  a  delightful  JAL  hostess  in  kimono  going  there, 
too.  Why  not  join  her  and  be  pampered  with  gracious 
service  in  the  Japanese  manner  as  you  fly  "amid  the 
calm  beauty  of  Japan  at  almost  the  speed  of  sound." 
See  your  travel  agent. 
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1 

trained  under  the  Howe  regime  .01;  i 

selves  and  we  respectfully  recogn  1 

he  was  a  great  showman  as  well  ai 

perceptive    journalist.    Things  of 

pretty  exciting  at  times.  At  otr 

times,  however,  the  papers  actuall 

were  dull.  .  .  . 

Neither  Mr.  Fischer  nor  his  maajj 

zine  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Amariju; 

paper.  You  check  the  files  of  papej'l 

twenty-five  years  ago  and  compalj 

them,  day-to-day,  with  our  curreu 

products  and  they  just  don't  stack  fl 

from  the  standpoint  of  writing,  efl 

actitude  of  reporting,  or  variety  I 

interests.  After  all,  it  wasn't  unjl 

four  years  ago  that  the  Globe-TirrM 

could  collect  the  Gold  Medal  PulitzH 

Prize....  Thomas  Thompson 

Editor,  Globe-TimU 

Amarillo,  Tel 
■ 

Checkmate 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  tr 
American  Chess  Foundation,  a  ta: 
exempt,  educational  organization, 
am  serving  as  a  "Writers  Committt 
for  American  Chess."  In  spite  of  col' 
and   hot   wars,    international  che^l 
tournaments  are  the  most  peaceffl 
and  intellectual  of  all  competition! 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  Founds 
tion  seldom  has  sufficient  funds  t 
send  our  great  teams  to  importan 
tournaments.  Our  chess  players  ear 
little  or  no  money  through  the  gameJJ 
they  are  forced  to  make  profound  ft 
nancial  adjustments  in  order  .  .  .  t 
compete  against  the  chess  masters  o^ 
the  world.  In  many,  even  poor,  conn 
tries  the  game  is  state-supported  an< 
valued  more  highly  than  we  realize. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  en- 
list the  support  of  people  in  the  lit, 
erary  world :  writers,  publishers 
editors,  agents  who  may  be  willing 
to  send  us  their  own  or  a  fellow-au- 
thor's manuscript,  corrected  proofs 
letters,  signatures,  fragments  ot 
writing,  so  that  we  could  exhibit  and 
auction  the  collection,  probably  at  the 
Parke-Bernet,  the  proceeds  to  go  to 
the  Foundation.  .  .  . 

In  this  request  I  am  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Marcel  Duchamp.  A 
few  years  ago  he  appealed  to  the  ar- 
tisls  of  the  world  and  they  responded 
with  gifts  that  made  up  a  most  im- 
pressive collection.  Mr.  Duchamp  is 
making  this  appeal  together  with  me. 

Harvey  Breit 
New  York,  N.Y. 


JOOD  ART  "or  "BAD  ART.  :, 
hat  would  be  your  judgment  ? 


STORM  by  Pierre  Auguste  Cot 


HERE  ARE  TWO  PAINTINGS,  both  of  the 
same  subject,  and  both  discussed  in 
the   first   portfolio   of   the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  Seminars  in  Art  program.  The 
one  at  left  was  held  in  the  highest  critical 
esteem  in  the  1880's.  Today  it  would  be 
dismissed  by  most  critics  as  mawkishly 
sentimental.    The    other    painting  was 
damned  as  degenerate  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  Now  it  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  expressionist  art. 
If  you  were  unexpectedly  asked  to  judge 
these  paintings,  would  you  be  able  to  ex- 
press a  well-reasoned  opinion?  Or  would 
you,  like  so  many  people,  be  tongue-tied, 
tearful  of  exposing  ignorance  by  making 
any  comment  at  all?  A  surprising  number 
of  otherwise  cultivated   persons  have  a 
blind  spot  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned. 
Visiting  a  museum,  they  stand  before  a 
famous  work  of  art  and  see  nothing  beyond 
what   the  painting  is  "about"-and  fre- 
quently they  are  unsure  even  of  that. 


THE  TEMPEST  by  Oskar  Kok 


Anyone  who  suffers  from  this  form  of  bafflement 
probably  never  has  had  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
good  art  appreciation  course  at  a  university  or 
attend  a  clarifying  series  of  lectures  at  a  museum. 
It  was  to  remedy  this  situation  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  devised  an  unusual 
program  of  assisted  self -education  in  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  art.  The  invitation 
below  is  made  to  acquaint  you  with  the  thorough 
nature  of  the  program  and  with  its  unique  method 
of  learning  by  comparison  among  great  paintings. 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

accept  FOR  TWO  WEEKS'  EXAMINATION 

THE  FIRST  PORTFOLIO  OF 

ART  SEMINARS  IN  THE  HOME 

Published  and  administered  by  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.   


INVITES  YOU  TO 


4E  IDEA:  A  well-rounded  and  com- 
rehensive  course  of  lectures  in  the 
ppreciation  of  art  in  which  the  whole 
imily  can  participate.  You  learn  by 
omparison  among  paintings,  utilizing 
o  fewer  than  144  large  full-color 
•rints  of  great  works.. ..It  is  like  being 
onducted  over  a  period  of  time 
hrough  all  the  world's  museums  by 
.-xperienced  lecturers  who  make  clear 
he  fundamental  things  to  look  for  in 
whatever  paintings  you  may  ever  see. 

Each  lesson  comes  in  the  form  of  a  port- 
folio, the  core  of  which  is  the  lecture. 
But  in  each  portfolio  is  a  pocket  containing 
twelve  large  full-color  reproductions.  These 
pictures  are  provided  separately  so  that  they 
can  be  compared  side  by  side  with  one  an- 
other to  clarify  whatever  points  the  lecture 
aims  to  illuminate.  They  have  a  great 


advantage,  however,  over  reproductions 
thrown  upon  a  screen  in  a  lecture  hall;  they 
can  be  more  faithful  to  the  originals,  can 
be  studied  for  as  long  as  one  wants,  and  can 
be  referred  to  again  and  again.  Another 
advantage  is  that  members  of  a  family  can 
"take  the  course"  either  separately  or 
simultaneously— husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  teen-age  child.  Reading  each  portfolio 
aloud,  and  examining  the  reproductions 
together,  is  like  visiting  a  museum 
together,  pointing  out  to  one  another 
something  to  be  appreciated  and 
enjoyed. 

HOW  THE  COURSE  OPERATES  • 

One  can  enroll  in  this  program  of 
twelve  portfolios  just  as  one  would  en- 
roll in  a  semester  course  in  art  at  a 
university— with  one  important  differ- 
ence: you  may,  if  you  wish,  drop  out 
of  the  program  at  any  point  without 
proceeding  with  the  complete  course. 
The  portfolios  are  sent  consecutively- 


one  every  thirty  days-but  you  may,  of 
course,  proceed  at  whatever  rate  you  choose. 
The  price  of  each  portfolio  is  $3.75  (plus  a 
small  charge  for  mailing  expense).  This 
cost  includes  the  twelve  separate  full-color 
reproductions,  mat  size  9'/2"  by  \1Vi* ', 
which  come  with  each  portfolio.  In  most 
retail  stores  each  set  of  twelve  would  sell 
by  itself,  in  comparable  reproductions,  for 
from  $4  to  $7.50. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  TWELVE  PORTFOLIOS  ] 


WHAT  IS  A  PAINTING? 
REALISM 
EXPRESSIONISM 
ABSTRACTION 


PICTURES  AS  PATTERNS 
PICTURES  AS  STRUCTURES 
ARRANGEMENTS  AS  EXPRESSION 
FRESCO 


TEMPERA  AND  OIL 
WATER  COLOR,  PASTEL  AND  PRINTS 
THE  ARTIST  AS  A  SOCIAL  CRITIC 
THE  ARTIST  AS  A  VISIONARY 
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c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.Y. 

pu  Asr  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  to  Akt  Si  minars  in 
I  mi  Homk  and  send  me  Portfolio  No.  1:  H'bal  0* 
a  Painting?  for  a  two-week  trial  examination.  If  at 
the  end  of  that  time  I  decide  not  to  continue  the 
course,  I  may  return  the  portfolio,  canceling  ^he  sub- 
scription If  I  retain  it,  you  will  bill  me  $3.75  (plus 
a  small  charge  for  mailing  expense)  for  it  and  for 
each  of  the  remaining  portfolios  in  the  Seminars  as 
it  is  received.  I  may  cancel  this  subscription  at 
any  time. 

MR.  i 

MRS'  I (Pl'eMe  prtat  plainly) 

MISS  ) 


Address. 


City  

PLEASE  NOTE:  In  Cl 


.  Zone. 


nmla.  the  price  of  e.i 
nil  charge  for  mallln 


State. 

eh  poi 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


W.  J.  Cash  After  a  Quarter  Century 


by  Edit- in  M.  Yoder 


The  guest  in  the  Easy  Chair  this 
month  is  a  1956  graduate  of  Chapel 
Hill  and  a  former  Rhodes  Scholar  who 
wrote  editorials  for  IT.  ./.  Cash's  old 
paper,  the  Charlotte  "News."  Mr. 
1  Oder  is  note  assoeiate  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  "Daily  News."  This  essay 
will  appear  in  the  book,  -The  South 
Today;  ion  Years  After  Appomattox" 
(along  with  essays  in  the  April  Sup- 
plement of  this  magazine),  to  be 
issued  by  Harper  &  Row  in  September. 


In  February  1941  Wilbur  J.  Cash,  an 
erratic  North  Carolina  journalist  who 
wrote  editorials  for  the  Charlotte 
News,  published  The  Mind  of  the 
South,  a  volume  instantly  recognized 
by  students  of  regional  analysis  as  a 
classic*  Subsequent  works  on  the 
same  subject  have  almost  been  foot- 
notes. 

Until  Cash  really  showed  how  cru- 
cial the  historical  dimension  is  to  an 
understanding  of  the  South,  its  eccen- 
tricities were  inflated  by  admirers, 
scoffed  at  by  reformers.  Profiles  of 
the  region  ran  to  one  of  two  unhelpful 
extremes.  One  saw  either  a  bizarre 
wonderland  full  of  hotheaded  "South- 
rons." or  a  sterile  waste  from  which 
social  scientists  had  removed  the  peo- 
ple, whose  vagaries  were  simply  mat- 
ters of  poverty,  pellagra,  and  poll 
taxes.  In  the  first,  the  past  was  dis- 

*  But  the  author  did  not  stay  around  to 
collect  laurels.  Taking  a  Guggenheim 
grant,  Cash,  then  forty-one,  went  to  Mex- 
ico City.  There,  a  few  weeks  later,  his 
nerves  apparently  shot,  he  hanged  him- 
self in  a  hotel. 

Harper's  Magazine,  September  mar, 


torted  out  of  all  recognition;  in  the 
second,  it  was  ignored.  The  Mind  of 
the  South,  striking  a  memorable  mid- 
dle ground,  recalls  Carl  Becker's  ob- 
servation about  Jefferson:  he  felt 
with  his  mind  as  some  think  with 
their  hearts.  Cash  was  not  the  first 
to  explore  the  Southern  mind  -  "a 
fairly  definite  mental  pattern,  asso- 
ciated with  a  fairly  definite  social  pat- 
tern," as  he  defined  it.  But  his  map 
remains  the  most  plausible  we  have. 

To  understand  The  Mind  of  the 
South,  its  muffled  bitterness,  its  per- 
manent value  and  fascination,  one 
must  understand  Cash's  mind-and  its 
obsession  with  cotton.  He  was  born 
and  spent  his  boyhood  in  a  cotton  mill 
town.  Gaffney.  South  Carolina,  where 
his  father  operated  a  company  store. 
When  he  later  composed  a  rather  self- 
consciously romantic  autobiography 
for  H.  L.  Mencken's  Ameriean  Mer- 
cury, where  his  early  essays  appeared. 
Cash  recalled  that  "the  keening  of  the 
five  o'clock  whistles  .  .  .  drilled  me  in 
sorrow." 

Those  whistles,  beckoning  the  mill- 
workers-the  "lintheads"-to  the  spin- 
dles were  the  characteristic  sound  of 
Cash's  South.  When  he  thought  of  cot- 
ton, it  was  not  of  wide  fields  but  of 
an  altogether  different  and  drearier 
picture:  "company  houses."  clouds  of 
lint,  and  lung  diseases.  Cash  saw  a 
Hardyesque  pathos  in  his  early  life. 
He  was  a  sensitive  boy,  nearsighted 
from  secret  reading,  restless,  as  he 
wrote  Mencken,  at  "the  Baptist 
preacher's  too  graphic  account  of  the 
Second  Coming" ;  he  expected  an  apoc- 
alypse every  sunset.  He  was  out  of 


sympathy  with  the  brutalities  of 
childhood  setting  and  with  the  e\ 
nomic  nexus  that  brought  them  abo\ 
When  he  saw  a  rich  cotton-mill  ms 
ager  passing  down  the  street,  he  f<J 
that  some  ingredient  in  the  trac 
tional  myth  of  a  sympathetic  and  gr| 
cious  South  was  being  betrayt 
Hadn't  the  "Confederate  captains.) 
as  the  old  gentry  are  called  in  hi 
book,  built  the  cotton  mills  for  huma] 
itarian  reasons,  to  salvage  the  sin 
ing  tenant  farmer  from  econom 
ruin  ?  And  what  was  one  to  think  < 
the  hopeless  mental  primitiveness  < 
a  culture,  all  too  typically  represent!) 
by  the  fulminations  of  the  parson 
a  civilization  which  had  not  eve 
begun  to  come  to  terms  with  Darwi 
and  Freud? 


A  Deeper  Scrutim 

From  this  difficulty  at  reconciling 
myth  and  fact  there  sprang,  initially 
a  lively  if  unoriginal  iconoclasm.  Lik 
all  enterprising  young  journalists  o: 
his  day,  Cash  wrote  in  the  manner  o: 
Mencken.  It  was  in  fairly  good  imita 
tion  Mencken  that  he  fired  his  firs  > 
salvos  in  the  pages  of  the  Mercur%  1 
at  his  childhood  villains.  But  as  Cast 
matured,  so  did  his  tactics.  Reading 
back  now  over  the  bombastic  essays 
he  published  in  the  Mercury  in  the 
late  'twenties,  one  might  suppose  that 
in  time  he  grew  tired  of  firing  point- 
blank  and  began  to  contemplate  a 
more  subtle  strategy  for  solving  the 
regional  anomalies.  He  stopped  writ- 
ing for  Mencken  and  began  to  look 
deep  into  the  political,  psychological, 


The  Muses 


(|N  THE  crystal  panel  above,  the 
1  Muses,  daughters  of  Zeus,  appear 
•within  the  silver  frame  of  Apollo's  lyre. 

Urania,  muse  of  astronomy,  gazes 
with  wonderment  at  a  star.  Terpsichore 


frolics  nearby.  Clio,  muse  of  history, 
faces  ever  to  the  past,  even  while  mov- 
ing toward  the  future. 

"Below  them,  Polyhymnia  and  Eu- 
terpe sing  of  sacred  and  lyric  poetry 


Calliope  sings  of  epic  poetry.  Behind 
theatrical  masks  are  the  muses  of 
drama,  Thalia  and  Melpomene. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lyre,  Erato  sings 
of  the  passion  and  perfection  of  love. 


STEUBEN  CLASS 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  -  N.Y  10022 
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and  social  evolution  that  had  set  the 
South  apart.  This  scrutiny,  lasting 
for  twelve  years,  was  to  culminate  in 
The  Mind  of  the  South. 

That  mind,  Cash  came  to  believe,  is 
primarily  a  frontier  mind,  bearing 
the  marks  of  a  rough  and  ready  be- 
ginning. It  is,  he  writes,  "a  tree  with 
many  age  rings  .  .  .  but  with  its  tap- 
root in  the  Old  South."  The  period  of 
its  formation  was  1830-60,  the  setting 
the  South  beyond  the  coastal  settle- 
ments in  the  backcountry,  "the  man 
at  the  center"  the  upland  cotton 
planter.  In  a  dense  but  powerful  style, 
Cash  imagines  how  this  prototype  of 
the  Southerner  scrambled  precari- 
ously to  imitate  the  coastal  Old  Re- 
gime whose  more  genteel  ways  he 
both  hated  and  envied.  The  up- 
land Southerners'  struggle  to  assimi- 
late the  way  of  life  of  the  tidewater 
"Virginians"  covered  little  more  than 
a  generation  before  the  Civil  War. 
This  process  was  never  concluded,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Cash  could 
write  of  the  manner  of  this  kind  of 
Southerner:  "It  was  ultimately  not  an 
emanation  from  the  proper  substance 
of  the  men  who  wore  it,  but  only  a 
fine  garment  put  on  from  the  out- 
side." 

Furthermore, .  Cash  concluded,  the 
characteristic  sectionalism  of  that 
frontier  mind  was  a  defense— a  re- 
action. Before  the  war.  the  Abolition- 
ist assailed  the  immorality  of  slavery. 
After  the  war,  the  Carpetbagger  and 
Radical  so  plundered  the  South,  al- 
ways with  high  moralizing,  that  the 
Southerner  was  driven  to  assume  that 
he  ivas  "different,"  if  only  in  self- 
defense. 

The  ruin  of  the  economic  system 
was  so  complete  that  the  frontier  was 
reopened.  Poverty  and  social  ferment 
—"the  frontier  the  Yankee  made," 
Cash  calls  it— returned.  So  this  new 
man  who  in  antebellum  days  had  never 
fully  defined  himself  was  once  again 
cut  adrift  in  a  world  that  rewarded 
his  cunning  and  calculation  —  and 
sometimes  violence— at  the  same  time 
that  he  espoused  a  romantic  view  of 
the  past.  The  Southerner  imagined,  in 
a  setting  dulled  by  ruin,  a  never-never 
land  in  which  his  unrealized  aspira- 
tions to  ease,  grandeur,  and  gracious- 
ness  had  once  been  realized  after  all. 
That  this  myth  was  false  was  beside 
the  point;  it  became  a  vital  factor  in 
his  mentality.  Cash  thought  he  had 
found  the  key  to  an  enigmatic  culture 


that  pretended  to  mellowness,  but 
could  be  crass;  that  pretended  to  chiv- 
alry, but  could  be  savage;  whose  leg- 
endary hospitality  consorted  with 
political  demagogy,  violence,  anti-in- 
tellectualism,  and  a  fundamentalism 
on  basic  principles  which  found  an 
occasional  outlet  in  what  Cash  calls 
"the  savage  ideal"— the  ideal  of  total 
conformity. 

Tied  to  the.  Land 

A.  t  several  points  historians  do, 
after  twenty-five  years,  quarrel  with 
Cash.  Revisionist  historians  of  the 
Reconstruction  period— among  whom 
a  Southerner,  Francis  Butler  Sim- 
kins,  is  notable— now  tell  us  there  was 
more  to  that  period  than  Yankee 
piracy  and  the  brutal  economic  im- 
perialism of  Cash's  "tariff  gang." 
Other  critics  have  found  Cash's  treat- 
ment of  Southern  religion  super- 
ficial—"the  trivial  booing  . . .  we  heard 
so  much  in  the  1920s,"  says  Donald 
Davidson. 

These  reinterpretations  aside,  has 
the  essential  character  of  the  South  as 
Cash  described  it  changed  radically  in 
the  last  quarter  century?  On  the 
whole  the  answer  seems  to  me  No 
—notwithstanding  obvious  economic 
and  social  modifications  that  are  often 
heralded  today,  as  in  the  1800s,  as 
constituting  a  "New"  South.  In  truth 
"the  mind  of  the  South"  seems  today 
to  defy  the  impersonal  forces.  When 
you  put  aside  the  spread  of  television 
sets,  the  advent  of  jet  air  travel,  the 
larger  cash  incomes  (all  consistent 
with  national  developments),  you  are 
left  with  a  mental  pattern  familiar  to 
Cash :  the  race  picture,  though  in- 
creasingly subject  to  federal  legal 
pressure,  is  mostly  as  Cash  saw  it- 
status  politics  still  intact.  The  South 
is  still  given,  more  than  any  single 
identifiable  region,  to  unholy  repres- 
sions of  wrong  thinking.  Its  economy, 
though  diversified,  though  emanci- 
pated from  the  cotton  mills  on  which 
Cash  obsessively  spent  almost  a  third 
of  his  book,  has  yet  to  transform  the 
South  into  a  truly  industrial  or  urban 
society.  Its  habits  are  still  tied  to  the 
land.  But  let  me  specify. 

No  sane  person  denies  today,  North 
and  South,  the  existence  of  a  second 
American  revolution  in  race  relations. 
But  it  is  easy  amidst  the  oneway  flow 
of  legal  and  legislative  mandates  from 
Washington  to  lose  sight  of  those  dur- 


able Southern  habits  which,  bcfl 
more  subtle  than  most  critics  suppfl 

defy  political  command.  Race  preoJ| 
pies  the  South  today  as  much  as  I 
not  more  than)  when  Cash  wrotB 
1941.  In  flippant  moments,  Sout™ 
newspaper  editors  still  call  it  "Tdl 
A,"  a  label  rarely  applied  withoull 
weary  sigh  that  such  a  preoccupalfl 
should  stand,  virtually  immovable, 
tween  the  South  and  its  dream 
modernity. 

Cash's    analysis    of   the  "pn 
Dorian  convention"  still  applies 

If  the  plantation  had  introdi: 
distinctions    of    wealth    and  rt 
among-  the  men   of  the  old  ba 
country,  and,  in  doing  so,  had  perhJ 
offended  against  the  ego  of  the  cq 
mon  white,  it  had  also  .  .  .  introdul 
that  other  vastly  ego-warming 
ego-expanding    distinction  betwJ 
the  white  man  and  the  black.  Robbi 
him  and  degrading  him  in  so  ma 
ways,  it  yet,  by  a  singular  irony,  hi 
simultaneously  elevated  this  comr 
white  to  a  position  comparable  to  til 
of,  say,  the  Doric  knight  of  ancie 
Sparta.  Not  only  was  he  not  exploit, 
directly,  he  was  himself  made  by 
tension  a  member  of  the  domina 
class — was  lodged  solidly  on  a  t* 
mendous  superiority,  which  . 
could  never  publicly  lose.  Come  wli 
might,  he  would  always  be  a  wh^ 
man.  And  before  that  vast  and 
pacious  distinction,  all  others  we 
foreshortened,  dwarfed,  and  all  b| 
obliterated. 

The  grand  outcome  was  the  almo 
complete  disappearance  of  econom  i 
and  social  focus  on  the  part  of  tip 
masses.  .  .  . 

The  Cry  of  Status  Politid 

Jj^ven  today,  the  enduring  presenc  I 
of  Negroes  in  large  numbers  forbids! 
except  in  the  most  tranquil  moment!! 
of  truce  between  Washington  and  Biil| 
mingham  or  Jackson  or  Albany,  Geor 
gia,  the  practice  of  genuine  interest 
politics.  For  whatever  the  South  haf 
chosen  to  accept  in  the  way  of  racial 
practices,  it  has  not  yet  accepted  if 
any  state  that  entire  division  of  poli- 
tical opinion  along  lines  of  natura 
economic  interest  that  could  makt 
Negro  votes  decisive  and  thus  raist 
what  Francis  Butler  Simkins  calk 
"the  bete  noire  of  Southern  politics- 
the  election  of  Negroes  in  consider- 
able numbers." 

Governor  Wallace,  for  instance,  un- 
derstands the  Cash  analysis.  Though 
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P&O-Orient's  Chusan  leaves  San  Francisco  December  2<S  on  a  special  63-day  voyage  around  the  entire  Pacific. 


!         Run  away  to  sea  with  P&  Q  -  Orient — on 
"the  biggest  bloomin9  ships  sailing  the  seven  seas 
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are  looking  forward 
along  the  starboard  side  of 
fiS  P&O-Orient's  24,000-ton 
m.  She's  two  days  out  of  Hawaii,  sail- 
he  sunlit  Pacific.  Your  destination? 
unspoiled  lands  in  the  map  below. 
fO-Orient's  liners  are  the  biggest  and 
st  sailinii  the  seven  seas.  Chusan's 


open  decks  stretch  the  length  of  two  foot- 
ball fields.  She  has  two  pools,  two  outdoor 
cafes,  six  deck-tennis  courts.  You'll  meet 
fascinating  shipmates  at  all  of  them. 

This  year,  you  can  take  one  of  P&O- 
Orient's  exciting  new  Adventure  Holidays 
around  the  entire  Pacific,  or  around  the 
whole  bloomin'  world,  for  as  little  as  $20  a 


day— including  all  sightseeing,  hotels  ashore 
and  special  overland  tours.  Example: 

A  63-day  voyage  to  both  the  Orient  and 
South  Pacific  from  the  West  Coast  starts 
at  just  S  1455  first,  $1288  tourist  class.  A 
three-month  voyage  around  the  whole  world 
starts  at  $2105  first.  $1800  tourist  class. 

Clip  coupon,  then  see  your  travel  agent. 


P&O-Orient  Lines  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Seattle  •  Honolulu  •  Chicago  •  New  York  •  Miami  •  Vancouver  •  Toronto  •  Mexico  City 


MARSEILLES 
•  A)  NAPLE  S 
t  ALTAR  pQp, 


A)    BOMBAY  W 

^         ,$  MANH1 

COLOMBO 


^  YOKOHAMA 
A)  KOBt 

MONOLUL? 


£  VANCOUVER 
A)     SAN  FRANCISCO  A) 


NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
LE  MAvRt 
-iSBON 


ACAe  ill! 


,  BERMUDA 

PI  EVERGLADES 
C  NASSAU 


CARTAGLNA 


P&O-Orienl  Lines,  Dept.  B-l 

155  l\>\t  Street,  San  Francisco.  California  "Ml  08 

I      Please  send  new  "Adventure  Holiday"  brochures. 

j  Name  

I  Street   


#  AUCKLAND 


LEGEND 


State 


/  y<  mr  course  to  all  six  ,  ,  mtinents  <  >n  P&O  <  Orient,  ic.  irM'j  largest  passengei  Une. 


|  City 

I      My  travel  agent  is 


Why  a  scallop  shell  embodies 
a  company's  searching  spirit 

Since  antiquity  the  shell  has 
symbolized  the  quest-man's 
eternal  search  for  knowledge. 
Today  Shell  scientists,  engineers 
and  explorers  probe  the 
unknown,  seeking  a  better 
tomorrow.  Whenever  you  see  the 
sign  of  the  shell,  let  it  remind  you 
of  people  striving  for  excellence, 
for  new  ideas,  new  products, 
new  ways  to  serve  you  better. 

Shell . . .  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  excellence 


Enameled  gold  cup.  16th  Century,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Bequest  of  Benjamin  Airman.  1913 


Going  to  Europe?  That's  nice. 
Going  to  South  America?  That's  exciting! 


South  America  is  discovering  the 
national  drink  of  Peru  .  .  .  the  Pisco 
sour  Pisco,  lemon  juice,  white  of 
egg,  sugar  .  .  .  ole! 


Sou tn  .America  is  crossing 
with  basketball  and  coming  up 
with  an  incredible  game  called 
Pato  that  starts  with  horseman- 
ship and  ends  up  with  brinkman- 
ship. It's  unique  to  Argentina. 


South  America  is  the  dancers  at 
Sacsahuaman  performing  the 
same  ritual  sun  dance  that  their 
ancestors  did  centuries  ago. 


South  America  is  umbrellas  grow- 
ing wild  in  Ecuador.  When  it  rains, 
this  family  of  Colorado  Indians 
plucks  a  four-foot-wide  "elephant 
ear"— voila,  an  umbrella! 


America  is  the  untrampled  beauty 
Chilean-Argentine  lake  country, 
where  giant  trout  rise  to  the  t\\ .  Here,  peace 
and  contentment  come  with  the  fish. 


South  America  is  now  only  #550  away,  round  trip  on  Panagra. 
And  you  i  .m  go  First  Class  for  only  #165  more,  on  the  same 
30-day  round-trip  jet  excursion  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires. 
Panagra  is  the  one  U.S.  airline  specializing  only  in  South 
American  travel.  Panagra's  daily  El  Inler Americano  DC-8's  are 


the  most  frequent  jets  to  South  America's  West  Coast  and 
Buenos  Aires.  You  fl v  \\  it  h  no  change  of  pi. me  over  the  routes  of 
National,  Pan  Am  and  Panagra  —  from  New  ^  ork  or  Miami. 
For  reservations,  see  your  1  ravel  Agent.  Or  call  Pan  Am — sales 


agent  for  Panagra. 
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he  Bilbo- Vardaman  standard  the 
3rnor  of  Alabama  is  an  elegant 
lement,  his  political  appeal  rests 
3  i  canny  insight  into  the  "proto- 
I  ian"  standing  of  the  Southern 
white— the  fixture  that  he  must 
jr  be  threatened  with  submer- 
:e  below  the  mass  of  Negroes  in 
social  and  political  heap.  Natu- 
y,  the  new  Southern  demagogue 
I    updated  his  vocabulary.  He  is 
h  given  to  denunciation  of  foreign 
ils.  He  rarely  uses  the  word  "nig- 
!  "  in  public.  But  when  he  attacks 
1  ts  of  the  federal  Civil  Rights  Bill 
threatening   hiring   and  firing 
i  hts  of  the  longshoremen's  local  in 
bile,  his  listeners  recognize,  how- 
dr  cleverly  sugared  for  distant  con- 
Jnption,  the  cry  of  status  politics. 
l?o  say  that  Cash's  analysis  of  race 
Jitics  is  still  pertinent  is  not  to  say, 
Icourse,  that  it  will  always  remain 
J  The  present  stage  may  be  transi- 
■  nal.  Certainly  Southern  politics  of 
m-.n  the  most  die-hard  kind  must 
Jme  to  terms  with  Negro  voters 
wly  enfranchised  by  the  registra- 
in  sanctions  of  the  civil-rights  laws, 
id  their  votes   will   carry  more 
ight  if  the  Supreme  Court  persists 
its  current  attack  on  malapportion- 
>nt.  Only  another  spell  of  fatigue 
eh  as  overcame  the  national  politi- 
1  consensus  by  1876  can  postpone 
is  showdown ;  and  Senator  Gold- 
ater's  failure  to  find  and  exploit 
*  rumored  "white  backlash"  in  the 
64  election  makes  such  a  prospect 
im.  Still,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
e  Goldwater-Wallace  axis  did  exist, 
wever  weakly,  and  that  it  formed  a 
ecedent  of  sorts  in  American  pol- 
ics. 

If  an  absence  of  radical  change  in 
ce  relations  is  discernible,  the  same 
true  of  what  Cash  called  "the  sav- 
?e  ideal"— "that  ideal  whereunder 
issent  and  variety  are  completely 
jppressed  and  men  become,  for  all 
leir  attitudes,  professions,  and  ae- 
ons, virtual  replicas  of  one  another." 
lie  South's  ideals  of  tolerance  are  to- 
lay  hardly  those  of  John  Stuart  Mil!, 
r  even  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Doc- 
rinal  diversity,  questions  about  the 
•asic  assumptions  of  the  social  and 
conomic  system,  are  largely  confined 
r<  the  intelligentsia.  Cash  was  guilty 
•f  a  great  exaggeration,  of  course, 
«hen  he  likened  the  savage  ideal  of 
lis  day  to  the  mad  authoritarianism 
hen  in  vogue  among  European  dic- 


tators. After  all,  the  key  word  is  ideal. 
When  repression-minded  Southern 
legislators  curtail  freedoms  of  speech, 
organization,  teaching,  or  movement, 
it  is  usually,  so  they  say  in  all  good 
faith,  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  good. 
The  Southern  vigilante  strikes  out  at 
threatening  scientific  or  social  ideas 
with  a  Rotarian  highmindedness  and 
sobriety  that  have  little  in  common 
with  Hitlerian  nihilism.  When  funda- 
mentalist parsons  throng  < as  they  re- 
cently did;  to  meetings  of  the  Texas 
State  Textbook  Committee,  hoping  to 
put  Darwin  in  his  place;  or  when 
North  Carolina  legislators  shut  state 
college  campuses  to  pleaders  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  as  they  did  in  June 
1963;  when  a  professor  is  given  walk- 
ing papers  in  the  Deep  South ;  when 
these  things  occur  they  are  usually 
said  to  protect  schoolchildren  against 
dangerous  thoughts.  Even  today  the 
apologists  for  a  closed  society  in  parts 
of  the  South  fall  back  on  a  premise- 
sometimes  un.spoken-that  the  South- 
erner cannot  analyze  an  idea.  And  it 
is  ironic  evidence  of  the  continued 
pertinence  of  Cash  that  in  making 
this  observation  himself,  he  even  bor- 
rowed on  that  arch-scold  of  the  South. 
Henry  Adams. 

Limits  on  Economic  Change 

In  the  Southern  economy,  change  is 
most  obvious  to  the  casual  eye  and 
durability  is  difficult  to  spot.  Here  I 
think  Cash  himself  was  partially  de- 
ceived. If  Th*  Mind  of  the  South  has 
a  major  flaw,  it  is  a  naive  faith  in  the 
power  of  specific  changes  in  the 
Southern  economy  to  revolutionize  so- 
cial, political,  and  mental  patterns.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  scoff  condescend- 
ingly; John  Kenneth  Galbraith  was 
hardly  the  first  to  tell  us  that  Produc- 
tivity is,  for  Americans,  a  sovereign 
index  to  society.  What  is  strange  is 
that  Cash,  having  for  some  two  hun- 
dred pages  sought  to  show  the  basic 
indestructibility  of  the  Southern 
mind  under  a  barrage  of  economic- 
changes,  should  then  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mere  unionization  of 
cotton  millworkers  would  herald  a 
new  day. 

Of  course  we  have  heard  of  the 
"New  South"  for  generations;  and 
for  every  generation,  the  meaning  of 
the  vision  differs  slightly,  though  it 
usually  has  much  to  do  with  indus- 
trialization or  industrial  sophistica- 
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Specialist 
or 

Jack- of- all -Trades? 


More  and  more  our  graduate  t-c^oo^ 
are  preparing  young  men  and  //omen 
for  the  "Age  of  Specialization."  Sci- 
entists who  will  specialize  in  a  single 
segment  of  one  part  of  the  complex 
world  of  science.  Doctors  v/ho  con- 
centrate in  one  particular  field  of 
medicine.  Lawyers  who  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  one  branch  of 
the  la//.  Accountants  v/ho  pursue  the 
special  problems  of  tax  legislation. 

The  jack-of-all-trades  can  no  long- 
er give  satisfactory  service  if  he  tries 
to  cope  with  all  of  the  problems  in 
any  particular  field.  Specialization 
has  become  almost  mandatory  as  the 
horizons  of  knov/ledge  continue  to 
expand. 

We,  too,  are  specialists.  We  spe- 
cialize in  t//o  fields— savings  and 
home  loans. 

Today,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions provide  the  facilities  //'ere 
37,000,000  people  save  their  money 
with  safety  and  profit. 

ToPay,  S3/vgS  8"J  ''.5'  S'iSOCia- 

!':r;  "a/e  r'r/e  '.>'  ■."  >-> 


over  1,000,000  in  1954  alone. 

This  specialization  provides  better 
ser/'ces  for  yo-  a^.p  *.'e  peop  h  of 
your  community. 
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Savings  and  Loan 
Associations 


Back  to  the  4  R"s 


Aim  regular  meals  to  reading, 
X^'riting  ami  'rithmetic  for  a 
sound  back-to-school  program. 
Summer's  grab-a-bite-and-run  days 
arc  over.  It's  back  to  balanced 
diets  ami  sensible  eating  habits  for 
the  whole  family.  Here  are  some 
importanl  tips. 

A  tall  glass  of  milk  with  meals  is 
a  great  energy  booster  lor  adults  as 
well  as  children.  And  when  you 
plan  balanced  meals  that  include 
milk  and  oilier  dairy  loods,  you 


know  vou're  providing  your  family 
with  all  the  necessary  food  nutri- 
ents. So  whether  it's  hack  to  school 
or  off  to  work,  get  back  to  the  kind 
of  eating  habits  that  have  proved 
to  be  most  beneficial.  Get  ready  for 
the  active  days  ahead. 

It's  up  to  you  ! 

Parents  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  health  anil  happiness  of  their 
children  cannot  ignore  the  impor- 
tance ol  cultivating  good  eating 
habits.  Allowing  a  child  to  overeat 


or  to  eat  a  poorly  balanced  diet, 
with  the  hope  that  the  child  will 
ultimately  outgrow  these  bad 
habits,  is  a  good  example  of  bow 
some  parents  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  lifetime  behavior  pat- 
terns that  cannot  help  but  lead  to 
unhappiness. 

Far  too  many  parents  either  do 
not  realize  or  overlook  the  damage 
that  can  occur  when  children  don 
not  learn  good  eating  habits.  Some 
children  do  not  achieve  all  that 
(he\  might  in  school  and  in  other 
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aties  simply  because  their 
■<es  are  not  properly  nourished, 
this  happens  in  high  income 
lies  as  well  as  in  low  income 
lies. 

I here  is  nothing  complicated 
jut  establishing  a  family  meal 

crn  if  the  Daily  Food  Guide  is 
'owed.  The  Guide  suggests  four 

or  food  groupings  to  provide  a 
nidation  for  a  balanced  diet. 


The  foods  are  grouped  on  the 
sis  of  the  kinds  of  nutrients  they 
pply.  The  groups  are:  (1)  Milk, 
id  Other  Dairy  Foods;  (2)  Meats, 
sh,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Dried  Peas 
ad  Beans,  Nuts;  (3)  Fruits  and 
egetables;  (4)  Cereals  and  Broads. 
Dods  not  included  in  these  four 
-oups  may  be  selected  to  round 
nt  the  dirt  and  to  provide  adequate 
alorie  intake. 

/lilk  and  Other  Dairy  Foods 

'luce  to  four  glasses  of  milk  daily 
;>r  children  and  teen-agers;  at  least 
wo  glasses  daily  for  adults  (or 
quivalent  amounts  of  milk  in  other 
lairy  foods  such  as  cheese  ami  ice 
ream).    Milk  is  a  very  versatile 
nod  and  can  be  used  in  many  ways, 
or  those  family  members  who  in- 
ist  they  do  not  like  the  taste  of 
plain  milk,  it  is  easy  to  incorporate 
milk  into  cooking,  or  milk's  flavor 
may  quickly  be  changed  by  adding 
any  of  a  wide  variety  of  flavorings. 


Here  is  why  milk  and  other 
dairy  foods  are  suggested  as  one  of 
the  four  major  food  groupings  in 
the  Daily  Food  Guide:  two  8-ounce 
glasses  of  milk  each  day  provide 
for  the  moderately  active  adult  man 
about  25%  of  his  daily  recom- 
mended protein  allowances  (high 
quality  protein,  too,  with  the  amino 
acids  needed  for  repairing  and 
building  body  tissue) ;  more  than 
70%  of  his  calcium  (calcium  is 
recommended  for  the  adult  diet  as 
well  as  for  that  of  growing  chil- 
dren) ;  about  45%  of  his  riboflavin 
(which  is  vital  in  the  body's 
metabolism) ;  about  15%  of  his  vita- 
min A  (which  helps  prevent  night 
blindness  and  is  involved  in  skin 
health) ;  and  10-15%  of  his  caloric-. 

For  an  adult  woman,  the  per- 
centages of  these  nutrients  arc 
slightly  higher  because  nutrient 
allowances  for  women  tend  to  be 
slightly  lower  than  those  for  men. 
The  four  glasses  of  milk  recom- 
mended for  teen-agers  provide  sub- 
stantially higher  percentages  of  all 
these  important  nutrients.  We  call 
milk's  calories  "armored  calorics 
because  milk  does  prov  ide  so  many 
essential  nutrients  at  a  compara- 
tively low  cost  in  calories. 

The  Dai!y  Food  Guide  makes  it 
possible  to  enjoy  America's  abun- 
dance of  good  food  because  wide 
choices  in  food  selection  are  pos- 
sible. If  some  family  members 
don't  like  one  kind  of  fruit  or  vege- 
table, for  example,  many  other 
varieties  are  available  and  should 
be  tried  until  the  family  tastes  are 
satisfied. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Daily  Food  Guide,  write:  Daily 
Food  Guide,  American  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation, 20  N.  \\  acker  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

americart  dairy  association 
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tion.  It  is  typical  that  in  Charles 
Lerche's  The  Uncertain  South,  a  re- 
cent study  of  Southern  voting  pat- 
terns in  the  House,  the  author  ends  an 
exhausting  exercise  in  statistical 
gymnastics  with  the  old  conclusion 
that  industrialism  and  urbanism  will 
end  the  "uncertainty." 

Were  it  that  s:mple,  the  South 
would  long  since,  1  think,  have  put  up 
or  shut  up.  The  trouble  with  the  in- 
dustrial panacea  is  that  it  rests  on  too 
simple  assumptions  about  what  makes 
a  society  run.  It  is  as  tired  as  the  anec- 
dote Henry  Grady  used  to  tell  about 
the  Georgia  funeral  for  which  that 
underindustrialized  state  supplied 
only  the  corpse  and  the  hole  in  the 
ground. 

Were  Cash  writing  today,  what 
might  startle  him  is  that  the  whole- 
sale unionization  he  saw  in  prospect 
never  came.  It  was  beaten  by  right-to- 
work  laws,  by  a  plenitude  of  "Anglo- 
Saxon  labor"  out  of  the  hills,  and  by 
high-priced  legal  talent.  But  an  even 
more  important  deterrent  was  that 
fierce  individualism,  that  aversion  to 
regimentation,  that  could  be  noted— 
as  Cash  recorded-in  the  behavior  of 
the  Boys  in  Gray,  who  elected  their 
officers  and  took  unkindly  to  sharp 
command.  Why  Cash,  having  sketched 
"one  of  the  world's  most  remarkable 
individualists"  in  the  person  of  the 
Southern  cracker,  nonetheless  be- 
lieved that  he  could  become  a  dutiful 
and  disciplined  modern  labor  unionist 
I  cannot  say.  But  he  did  so  believe. 

Even  more  to  the  point  are  the  ob- 
servations of  Professor  William  H. 
Nicholls  of  Vanderbilt.  recently  pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Economic  Asso- 
ciation. Nicholls  speaks  not  only  as  a 
devotee  of  industrial  progress  but  as 
one  whose  firsthand  inspection  of  the 
effect  (or  non-effect)  of  foreign  aid 
has  given  him  insights  into  the  riddle 
of  the  Southern  economy.  The  more 
he  has  seen  of  the  infusion  of  capital 
into  economically  "backward"  lands, 
he  says,  the  more  he  has  been  con- 
vinced that  profound  economic  change 
does  not  produce  social  change— but 
rather  vice  versa.  Regional  "prog- 
ress" will  not  come  about  so  long  as 
the  South  remains  bound  by  "agrar- 
ian values,  the  rigidity  ...  of  the  so- 
cial structure,  the  weakness  of  social 
responsibility,  and  the  conformity  of 
thought  and  behavior"— just  the  cata- 
logue of  qualities  which  advocates  of 
the  various  "New  Souths"  have  usu- 
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Do  It 
Yourself 


"Kvi'iy  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,"  said  Sallust  2,000  years  a«o. 
"Man  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  happi- 
ness," wrote  Thoreau  in  his  Journals 
100  years  ago.  "The  Lord  helps  those 
that  help  themselves,"  according  to  a 
time-honored  proverb. 

In  other  words,  it's  up  to  you  to  make 
your  own  future  insofar  as  you  can. 
One  of  your  chief  concerns  clearly 
must  be  your  financial  condition,  since 
that  is  the  key  to  a  great  many  other 
things.  And  what  can  you  do  about 
that? 

Well,  if  you  have  any  surplus  funds 
after  paying  daily  living  costs  and  in- 
surance premiums  and  setting  aside 
some  cash  lor  emergencies,  may  we 
suggest  that  you  invest  those  lunds  in 
some  good  common  stocks?  There  is 
some  risk  in  owning  common  stocks, 
of  course,  just  as  there  is  in  living.  But 
the  rewards  may  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  risks. 

If  you're  interested  in  owning  stocks 
and  would  like  to  make  a  start,  per- 
haps a  copy  oi  our  booklet  called 
"How  to  Invest  in  Stocks  ond  Bonds" 
would  be  helpful.  Just  let  us  know, 
and  we'll  forward  a  copy  — free,  of 
course. 

As  the  late  Charles  E.  Merrill,  who 
founded  our  firm,  used  to  say,  "The 
way  to  begin  is  to  begin." 
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MEMBERS  N  Y  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER 
PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMIMER  &  SMITH  I  IMC 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 
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ally  sought  to  relieve  by  industrial- 
ization. 

The  picture  I  draw,  then,  assessing 
Cash's  book  twenty-five  years  after, 
is  one  in  which  stability  outweighs 
change.  Oddly,  this  state  of  affairs 
seems  to  me  reinforced,  and  in  a  way 
trade  respectable,  by  a  succession  of 
writers  and  professors  who  with  gen- 
uine critical  detachment  tell  South- 
erners—and outsiders— that  it  is  not 
so  bad  to  be  different.  Reviewing 
Cash's  book  for  The  Xatwn  in  1941, 
James  Orrick  noted:  "What  makes 
the  mind  of  the  South  different  is 
that  it  thinks  it  is."  And  whileC.Vann 
Woodward's  conception  of  the  differ- 
ence in  his  superb  book.  The,  Burden 
of  Southern  History,  departs  drastic- 
ally from  that  of  neo-Ku  Kluxers, 
everyone  joins  in  the  refrain  of 
"Vive  la  difference." 

The  Southerner's  attachment  to 
this  "difference"  in  the  Southern 
mind  has  two  sides— one  defensible  in 
down-to-earth  terms,  the  other  admit- 
tedly difficult  to  reduce  to  sociological 
paraphrase. 

In  1941,  Cash  could  conclude  by 
saying  of  the  region:  "Proud,  brave, 
honorable  by  its  lights,  courteous, 
personally  generous,  loyal,  swift  to 
act,  often  too  swift,  but  signally  ef- 
fective, sometimes  terrible,  in  its  ac- 
tion—such was  the  South  at  its  best. 
And  such  at  its  best  it  remains  today, 
despite  the  great  falling  away  in  some 
of  its  virtues." 

"You  Hon  to  Come  Away 
Now  and  Then" 

o  n  the  practical  side,  by  way  of 
apology  for  the  Southern  mind,  it  is 
hard  to  better  Vann  Woodward's  for- 
mulation :  that  in  a  nation  conditioned 
by  a  happy  history  to  victory,  plenty, 
and  a  consequent  optimism  about  the 
susceptibility  of  human  affairs  to 
beneficial  innovation,  the  South  has 
been  a  tempering  force.  Knowing  de- 
feat, scarcity,  and  failure  to  root  out 
an  intractable  social  evil,  the  South 
has  a  sense  of  common  destiny  with 
the  larger  world  (which  has  shared 
defeat,  poverty,  and  tragedy).  This 
departure  from  the  unmarred  tri- 
umph of  the  national  experience  has 
surely  helped  the  South  supply  more 
than  its  quota  of  creative  statesmen 
on  the  world  scene,  from  Wilson  and 
Hull  to  Johnson  and  Rusk  and  Ful- 
bright.  And  it  is  the  sense  of  abiding 


COMING  IN 

Harper's 

JOHNSON  AM)  \|<n  ERS 

By  Tom  II  i<  1 


\\  HAT  MLS  THE 
JOURIS  VXISM  SCHOOLS 

By  David  Bar 


I  UK  MOST  LOW  KKFIL 
GOVERNOR  I  N  THE  U.  S 

By  Murray  Morg 


MOVIES  STUDENTS  MAKE 
NEW  \\  WE  ON  CAMPUS 

By  David  C.  Stewti 


THE  BROADS  WERE  VERY 
SKINNY,  or  POP  ART.  SHMO 
ART.  LEAVE  ME  ALONE 

By  Leo  Roste 


THE  COMING  UPHEAVAL 
IN  PSYCHIATRY 

By  Maya  I'im 


A  FREE  THEATER  FOR 
MISSISSIPPI 

By  Hit  hard  Schedule 


See  page  M)  for  an  announcement 
of  "The  \\  riter's  Life." 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 


FOR  ONLY 


$11  OdD 

I      AS  A  NEW  h 


IM  Mill  H 

IRegular  Price  110.171 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

J-il  Kl  k<  \«-»|  ><       1*<  5 

'  VERY  word  Shakespeare  wrote  —  every 
'j  comedy,  1 1  ;.r«-<l.v,  In  i"i  jcal  play,  poem 
and  sonnet  —  in  this   1312-page  volume. 
Chuckle  at  the  comedy  of  Falstaff;  be  fas 

cinal-ed  liy  Cleopatra;  thrill  with  Romeo  in 
the  ecstasies  of  love.  Here  is  the  writer  who 
understood  man's  nature  as  no  other  has  I 

THE  ESSAYS  OF 

Bacon 

Another  titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era  is  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  whose  surpassing  intel- 
ct  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy for  generations.  Anyone  in  search 
of  guidance  can  do  no  better  than  to  read 
these  immortal  essays  on  love,  politics, 
hooks,  business,  friendship,  other  subjects. 

PARADISE  tOST  AND  OTHER  POEMS  OF 

IWillon 

V/''"  will  he  spejlhound  hy  1'urtnli.mt  hnni 
I  the  supreme  achievement  of  the  blind 
poet  who  fought  for  man':-;  lij-ht  to  think. 
Or,  in  a  gayer  spirit,  you  will  enjoy  "trip- 
ping the  lij.'ht  fantastic"  with  U  Allegro.  Or 
again,  perhaps,  the  dreamy  meditation  of 
the  beautiful  //  PenseroHo  will  best  suit  your 
mood.  Here  are  over  30  of  Milton':-;  poems. 


Why  The  (  lassies  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  V  alue 


WILL  YOU  add  these  three  volumes  to 
your  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
made  only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
Club?  You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  . .  and 
to  receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
the  world's  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
tinguished literary  authorities,  were  chosen 


The  Great  daisies  Are 
Your  Proudest  Possessions, 
Wisest  Counselors, 
Most  Rewarding  Friends 


THE  HALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  al- 
ways been  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
formal  education  .  .  .  tet  a  person  apart  as  one 
who  has  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
For  filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment, 
nothing  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
be  friendless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
companions  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
minds  that  ever  lived. 


because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Arc  Great  Book:  Called  "C/av.ir  s"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  \yxsk  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics",''  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be-  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  It:  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  I.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers arc  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  b<>oks.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  $7  and  $10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  which  v/ill  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
s|>ecifk  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones  you 
v/atir.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  fli<-v-  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  tanriot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly,  THE  CLASSIC))  Cf.un,  Roslyn, 
L.  J.,  New  York  1  I  576. 


THE  CLASSICS  CLUB  JE 
Roslyn,  L   I  ,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  an*!  send 
me  at  once  the  THKiili  beautiful  Classics  Club 
editions  of  SHAKLSI'LAKI  IJACON  and 
MILTON    I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD 

VANCE'  within  one  week  afurr  receiving  iny 
bookl  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  thern  for  the  special  new 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  »1  00 
I  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges/  for  ALL 
1  HI'  I  I   suj/erb  voIuiik  -. 

As  a  member,  I  am  to  re'eive  advance  de- 
scriptions  of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any  For  each  future  volume  J 
decide  to  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  V>.V)  <  plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charge*;  .  1  may  reie't  any 
volume  before  or  after  1  receive  it,  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time  (hooks 
ihipfitd  in  U  S  A  only.) 


Name . 


'jn*-***  t'ri/jt  i'i*i/,iyi 


Address 

City  & 
State. 


ZIP  CODE  ZONE  «0J 
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"ill  Beef 
and  Yorkshire 
Pudding?" 

POSITIVELY  WIZARD!  For  Blue  Nun 
is  a  white  wine  that  ends  all  that 
poppycock  about  "red  wine  with 
beef. ..or  lamb. ..or  veal,  .or  pork." 
Blue  Nun  is  correct  with  all  of 
them.  The  taste  of  this  Rhine  Wine 
act  u  a  I  ly  ad  a  p  t  s  to  different 
dishes.  It  is  light  with  fish...  bolder 
with  beef. .  subtle  with  dessert. 
(You  could  search  the  Empire 
before  you  would  find  a  red  wine 
that  can  do  all  that!)  Don't  even 
try.  Just  buy  a  bottle  of  Blue  Nun 
for  your  next  dinner  party  — no 
matter  what  you're  serving. 


BLUE  NUN 

LI  E  B  F  R  AU  M  I  LC  H 

FROM  THE  HEART  OF  GERMANY 

Imported  by  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  N  Y  © 
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tragedy  that  has  enriched  Southern 
fiction  and  made  it  preeminent. 

The  mystical  side  is  best  ap- 
proached through  Southern  litera- 
ture, where  one  encounters  directly 
the  fetishes  of  family,  physical  place, 
and  tradition  that  are  so  important, 
or  were,  in  the  Southern  mind.  The 
curious  difficulty  of  communication 
here  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
Faulkner's  great  novel  Absalom, 
Absalom.',  when  Quentin  Compson 
pauses  from  his  obsessive  narrative 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Sutpen  dy- 
nasty, and  is  blandly  interrupted  by 
Shreve.  his  Canadian  Harvard  room- 
mate : 

"So  he  just  wanted  a  grandson," 
Shreve  said.  "That  was  all  he  was 
after.  Jesus,  the  South  is  fine,  isn't 
it.  It's  better  than  the  theatre,  isn't 
it.  It's  better  than  Ben  Hur,  isn't  it. 
No  wonder  you  have  to  come  away 
now  and  then.  .  .  ." 

A  Tacit  Alliance? 

In  a  highly  commercialized  and  mo- 
bile society  that  has  replaced  ties  of 
blood  and  household  with  abstrac- 
tions of  a  fairly  impersonal  sort,  one 
is  apt  to  confront  these  bloody  and 
tortured  Southern  iliads  just  as 
Shreve  does.  They  will  seem  out  of 
date  to  some,  melodramatic  and  per- 
verse to  many,  and  so,  I  suppose,  they 
will  remain. 

Perhaps,  then.  Cash  defined  the  "dif- 
ference" beyond  improvement— and 
hence  gave  us  the  key  to  his  own  con- 
tinued pertinence— when  he  chose  his 
title.  Being  Southern  is  a  state  of 
mind— a  condition  of  chronic  intro- 
spection reaching  its  highest  imagin- 
ative pitch,  perhaps,  in  Faulkner's 
reflective  heroes  like  the  Reverend 
Gail  Hightower  and  Isaac  McCaslin. 

Cash  himself  is  a  case  of  this.  He 
did  much  by  writing  his  one  book  to 
enhance  regional  self-consciousness  as 
an  ideal  per  se— and  so  reinforced  the 
tacit  alliance  that  reaches  down  from 
the  rarefied  meditations  of  profes- 
sors, authors,  and  journalists  to  the 
inchoate  consciousness  of  the  leather- 
jacketed  hot-rodder  who  sports  a  Con- 
federate battle  flag  on  the  rear 
bumper.  These  improbable  allies  dif- 
fer in  almost  everything  except  the 
proposition  that  the  South  is  and 
should  remain  "a  nation  within  a 
nation"  and  so  much  the  better  so. 


Naturally,  I  am  not  suggestin{Ir« 
continuity  of  motives  or  objectHlf* 
here,  let  alone  a  dark  conspiracy.  Itjl 
a  fair  guess  that  the  fine  points  Irk 
the  Southern  mystique  are  of  me 
interest  to  Cash's  successors  thanl 
the  "hell  of  a  fellow"  (to  borro\ 
good  Cashian  phrase)  who  puts 
Stars  and  Bars  in  the  same  decorati 
class  with  foxtails,   Spanish  mo 
jeweled  mudguards,  and  twin  exhai 
pipes.  And  it  is  an  open  question  hi 
much  the  meditations  of  the  regioi  I 
intellectuals  and  creative  writers  stfl 
tain  this  unholy  alliance. 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  th 
if  the  South  lacked  working  mythol  | 
gists  to  go  on  holding  up  a  mirror 
"the  mind  of  the  South"  this  mil 
would  vanish  as  a  distinctive  study 
self-consciousness.  But  I  confess  n' 
own  relief  that  Cash's  successors  r 
main  at  work.  It  is  not  only  that  h 
man  variety  is  instructive,  if  not  a 
ways  pleasing  to  the  moral  sens 
Self-knowledge  remains,  one  assume 
the  virtue  it  was  for  the  ancients 
not  only  for  the  South  itself  but  f( 
a  nation  which  too  often  supposes  i> 
pride  and  vanity  that  it  will  eventi: 
ally  remake  mankind  in  its  own  defin 
itive  image.  [ 


A  Hook  or  a  Book  Charade 
That  Helped  Me-and  Why 


Normal  Children  are  the  basic  of  writ 
ters  everywhere.  .  .  . 


Sometimes  when  it  is  rainy  and  I  canno 
go  out  to  play  I  sit  and  watch  televisio 
Often  I  get  to  feeling  gloomy.  .  .  , 


■ 


Fairy  tales  tell  the  truth.  .  .  . 

When  you  keep  a  secret,  it  is  returned 
with  joys.  .  .  . 

All  people  are  human,  even  famous 
men.  .  .  . 

This  book  helped  me  because  we  had  a 
test  on  it  and  1  was  given  100'/< .... 

Girls  are  as  useful  to  the  world  as  boys 
are.  .  .  . 

I 

If  brave  men  exist  that  aren't  too  callous 
to  the  possibilities  of  discovery,  man 
surely  is  in  no  danger  of  being-  put  out 
of  business  by  a  computer.  .  .  . 

— From  essays  written  by  children  for 
the  Police  Athletic  League  annual  Essay 
Contest,  Neie  )'ork  City,  April  1965 


A  deaf  girl  blows  the  blocks  over— an  exercise  to  help  her  make  the  sound  "OY  Photo:  "San  J  nan  Star'. 


The  City  of  Silence"— a  remarkable  school 
for  the  deaf  opens  in  Puerto  Rico 


THE  Puerto  Rican  child  in  our  photo- 
graph is  not  playing  with  the  blocks. 
She  is  learning  to  speak. 

Teaching  at  Puerto  Rico's  new  school 
for  the  deaf  is  based  on  the  oral  method. 
This  three-year-old,  pursing  her  lips,  is 
about  to  blow  the  blocks  over— an  exer- 
cise for  making  the  sound  "O!' 

The  school— Saint  Gabriel,  the  City 
of  Silence— is  remarkable  because  it  pre- 
pares the  deaf  for  the  world  outside. 


They  learn  to  make  a  living  here.  They 
experience  for  the  first  time  the  good 
feeling  of  self-sufficiency. 

Saint  Gabriel  is  one  example  of  the 
Commonwealth's  all-out  crusade  to  give 
every  child  a  full  life. 

Today,  no  country  in  the  western 
world  is  spending  a  higher  part  of  its 
income  on  education.  During  1966, 
more  than  a  thousand  new  schoolrooms 
will  be  built  in  Puerto  Rico. 


This  is  a  land  where  spiritual  gains  are 
just  as  important  as  material  gains  — and 
where  the  deaf  will  have  their  full  share 
of  the  prosperity  to  come. 

One  of  a  series  on  the  cultural  and 
economic  development  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Manufacturers:  write  for  information 
on  productivity  and  special  incentives. 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Dept. 
C2A,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10019. 
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After  Hours 


Mrs.  Johnson's  Cultural  Cookout 

by  Russell  Lynes 


Please  take  a  table  number  out  of  the 
bowl,  sir,"  said  a  major  in  a  white 
dress  uniform  and  gold  fourragere. 
I  drew  number  14. 

"Where  do  I  get  a  drink?"  I  asked. 
He  nodded  in  the  direction  of  a 
clutch  of  people,  and  I  moved  into  the 
crowd  that  milled  about  in  a  large  en- 
closure of  lawn  behind  a  clipped  holly 
hedge  next  to  the  west  wing  of  the 
White  House.  There  were  about  four 
hundred  men  and  women  there,  most 
<>f  them  with  glasses  in  their  hands. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  milling  too.  but  she 
did  not  have  a  glass  in  her  hand. 

"How  are  //«?<?"  an  editor  from 
New  York  said  to  me. 

"Overdressed,"  I  replied.  1  had  on  a 
dinner  jacket,  and  up  to  that  moment 
I  hadn't  seen  another  man  who  wore 
one.  It  was  a  docile  June  evening  and 
nearly  everywhere  I  looked  I  saw 
somebody  I  knew  from  the  art  world 
or  the  world  of  journalism  or  theater. 
I  also  saw  a  great  many  people  I  did 
not  know,  and  others  whose  famous 
public  faces  were  privately  engaged 
in  conversation. 

"When  I  got  the  telegram  inviting 
me  to  this  shindig,"  a  museum  direc- 
tor said  to  me,  "1  replied  that  my  wife 
Harpers  Magazine,  September  1<>G5 


and  I  would  be  delighted  to  come,  and 
the  White  House  social  secretary 
called  me  the  next  morning  and  said 
that  /  was  invited  but  she  wasn't." 

"When  did  you  get  your  invita- 
tion?" I  asked.  (Mine  hadn't  come 
until  four  days  before  this  "Festival 
of  the  Arts."  and  1  had  decided  that 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel.  I  was  glad  she'd  got 
that  far  down.)  "Where  do  I  get  a 
drink?"  he  replied.  (He  was.  I  dis- 
covered a  few  minutes  later,  in  the 
same  part  of  the  barrel. ) 

When  he  had  got  a  drink,  he  said, 
"I  think  that  what  happened  was  that 
they  asked  a  lot  of  people  to  perform 
and  then  decided  that  they'd  better 
have  an  audience  to  listen  to  them." 

It  had  been  almost  two  weeks 
earlier  that  the  poet  Robert  Lowell 
had  hit  the  front  pages  by  declining 
to  associate  himself  with  this  festival 
lest  somebody  think  he  approved  the 
President's  foreign  policy.  Everyone 
there  seemed  to  know  (or  anyway 
bo  convinced)  that  Eric  Goldman, 
Princeton  history  professor  and  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  had  drummed 
up  this  cultural  marathon  in  a  burst 
of  headlong  speed.  No  one  quite  knew 


why  it  had  all  been  so  precipitoi 
perpetrated;   I   don't  think  any, 
knows  now. 

I  also  discovered  that  I  was  pari 
the  second,  or  seven  o'clock,  sh 
There  were  others  who  had  been 
vited  to  come  in  the  morning  fo 
full,  rich  diet  of  all-day,  all-purp 
culture  and  had  manfully  sat  throi 
a  battery  of  poetry  and  prose  re^ 
ings,    scenes   from   plays,  snatci 
from  movies,  and  musical  perfoi 
ances,  and  they  were  chattering 
lightedly  about  what  they  had  S( 
and  heard.  I  felt  that  I  should  hi 
felt  deprived,  but  the  evening  was 
agreeable  and  my  presence  at  1 
White  House  so  surprising  to  me  tl 
I  could  only  be  pleased  to  have  arriv 
filled  with  anticipation  rather  th 
stuffed  like  a  fruit  cake  with  litera 
and  artistic  sugar  plums.  I  could; 
quite  make  out  who  was  performi 
for  whose  benefit  .  .  .  artists  showi 
off  to  other  artists,  a  sort  of  prote. 
intellectual   mutual   admiration  s 
ciety.  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  w 
had    read    from    her  biography 
Holmes,  was  exclaiming  about  t 
brilliance  of  a  playwright  she  had 
tow;  Phyllis  McGinley  was  stirred  I 
John  Hersey's  reading  from  his  Hir 
shima,  and  the  ghost  of  the  retice: 
Robert    Lowell    hovered    over  tl 
bearded  critic  and  pundit,  Dwigi 
Macdonald,  like  a  nimbus. 

Whenever  and  wherever  I  saw  Ma 
donald  during  the  evening  (and  he' 
not  inconspicuous)  he  seemed  to  1 
locked  in  argument  with  Harold  Ta; 
lor,  the  former  president  of  Sara 
Lawrence  College.  Macdonald, 
learned  from  Taylor  the  next  mornin 
on  a  shuttle-plane  back  to  New  Yorl 
was  trying  to  get  people  to  sign  a  pet 
tion  supporting  Lowell's  stand.  Th 
petition  read.  "We  share  Mr.  Lowell' 
dismay  at  our  country's  recent  actio; 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re 
public."  Those  who  signed  it  ate  Mr.' 
Johnson's  lobster  Newburg  and  cob 
roast  beef  and  salad  and  drank  he: 
champagne  along  with  the  rest  of  us 
but  there  weren't  many  of  them.  Tay 
lor  said  there  were  just  "a  couple" 
the  papers  disagreed  :  one  said  "four' 
and  one  said  "ten."" 


In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
published  ten  days  after  the  event,  Mr 
Macdonald  said  that  what  he  was  asking 
people  to  sign  was  not  a  "petition"  hut 
a  ".statement  to  the  press,"  that  the  cur- 
rent "number  of  signers"  was  nine 


I  Did  you  know  Tom  is  studying 
the  new  math  in  school? 


2  I  still  don't  understand      1  notice  IJOU  sometimes  count 
the  old  math.  on  your  fingers. 


4  Plain  old  horse  sense,     Well,  have  you  ever  used  that 

that's  how.  pla™       norse  sense  '"  mlire 

out  where  we're  ^oin'^  to  get 
the  money  to  put  lorn 
through  college? 


r|fc..3 

The  FQlilTABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 


Look  ahead  with 


Livina  Insurance 


Oh,  yes-we  were  just  discussing 
Diophantine  equations. 


3  When  I  was  in  school,  my  best       How  did  you  ever  manage 
subject  was  lunch.  to  get  a  degree? 


5  l  sure  have.  We're  going  to  get 
it  from  my  Equitable  Living 
Insurance  policy.  If  something 
happens  to  me,  the  policy  will 
help  pay  Tom's  bills.  But  since 
1  intend  to  be  around,  we  can 
use  the  policy's  cash  values  to 
liell>  do  the  job. 


You  may  not  be  much  at  math, 
Imt  you're  summa  cum  laudc 
in  my  hook. 


Home  Office:  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 
Vn\\   ©Equitable  1965 
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The  Caribbean  is  a 

falliog-in-love-with-place,.. 
come  and  let  us 

show  you  why 

From  Grand  Cayman  to  British  Guiana,  there  are  such  sea  vistas, 
bcachscapes.  jungle  mountains  and  island  happy  villages,  that  you  can't 
help  but  lose  your  heart  to  this  gay.  glorious  little  sea.  You  won't 
be  the  first.  It's  been  happening  to  visitors  since  Columbus. . .  and  before 
And  what  fun  getting  there,  too.  On  BWIA,  first  to  bring  the  fab- 
ulous 727  Sunjcts  to  the  Caribbean.  Bounteous  BWIA  service  puts 
you  in  the  mood  for  this  part  of  the  world— relaxed  and  carefree— 
from  the  start.  And  your  travel  agent  makes  planning  so  simple.  Just  tell 
h.m  your  heart's  desire.  He'll  take  care  of  the  rest.  For  fall.ng-in-love- 
w.th  places  vacations  on  any  of  the  lovely  BWIA  islands,  fly  the 
airline  that  knows  .  .  .  and  serves  .  .  .  the  Caribbean  best.  Ask  your  travel 
agent,  any  BOAC  office  or,  in  Florida.  BWIA  Miami.  And  for  free 
G.nbbcan  Fun  Pak.vvntc  to  BWIA.Dept.XXX.  530  Fifth  Ave  New 

Vork.N.Y.  10036. 

We've  loved  the  Caribbean  for  25  years 
. . .  come  and  let  us  show  you  why. 

M^T^rMAcNT/J,AMAICA/PUERT0  R'C0/ST  TH0W*S/ST  KITTS/ ANTIGUA/GUADELOUPE/  DOmIn^CA 
MARTINIQUE/  ST.  LUdA/ST   VINCENT/  BARBADOS/  GRENADA/  TRINIDAD/  TOBAGO/  BRITISH  GUIANA 


The  absolutely  perfect  Bermuda  vacation: 


Play  at  the 
BELMONT  GOLF  & 
COUNTRY  CLUB: 

Bermuda's  newest  air  condi- 
tioned hotel  with  Olympic  pool. 
18  hole  golf,  tennis,  etc.  War- 
wick Room  or  Cedar  Court 
nightclubs  for  limbo  and  calyp- 
so. lOferry  minutes  toHamilton. 


Luxuriate  at  the 
BERMUDIANA: 

Lush,  plush,  palatial.  A  world 
of  air  conditioned  spendor. 
Balcony  with  harbour  view 
or  overlook  lavish  gardens 
and  king-size  pool.  Dance 
and  nightclub  in  Moongate 
Room  or  Sunken  Garden. 
Heart  of  Hamilton  — shop- 
pingjust  a  short  stroll  away. 


Or  steal  away 

to  HARMONY  HALL: 

An  informal,  cottage-style  hotel. 
Air  conditioned,  garden  pool. 
French  food.  Gombey  Room  for 
smooth  dancing  and  hot  calyp- 
so. 5  taxi  minutes  to  Hamilton. 


And  get  in  the  swim 
at  our  BEACH  CLUB: 

South  Shore  swimming,  1,000 
ft.  beach,  bar.  dining,  changing 
rooms— all  privileges  and  facili- 
ties plus  free  transportation. 


If  you  can  tear  yourself  away  from  one,  you  can  enjoy 

all  three  (beach  Club,  tOO  !)  stay  at  one  hotel  and  ex 
change  dinners  and  facilities  at  the  other  two.  Like  3  Bermuda 
vacations  in  one.  (Add  our  Beach  Club  for  a  fabulous  fourth') 
Come  stay— you  may  never  want  to  go  home. 

Carroll  F.  Dooley.  Managing  Director  t  distinction 


For  folders  and  rates,  see  your  Travel  Agent  or  ROBERT  REID  ASSOCIATES  INC 
Hepresentatives  1270  Ave.  of  the  Americas.  N.Y..  N  Y.  10020  •  PL  7-2444 
Chicago  •  Miami  •  Toronto  •  London 


AFTER  HOURS 


s 


The  military  and  naval  gentl 
in  their  whites,  like  sheep  dogs  g 
encircling  a  noisy  Hock,  finally 
aged  to  part  the  guests  fron 
sources  of  gin  and  tonic  and  mai 
(pre-mixed  in  gallon  jugs)  ani 
them  into  seats  set  up  facing  iriL 
porary  stage  farther  out  on  the^A 
Presently  a  band  pumped  ou| 
plodding  melody.  "Hail  to  the  CI 
and  the  President  appeared  and 
a  few  words  in  favor  of  cultur 
freedom  and  art  and  politics.  Ai 
sitting  behind  me  said.  "Not 
speech.  1  wonder  who  wrote  it." 
the  man  next  to  him  said,  "It's  a 
interesting  reaction  to  society1! 
sponsibility  to  us  lousy  artists." 

Then  we  stood  in  line  to  get 
dinner.  There  were  three  ca 
striped.  red-and-white  marqj 
gaily  lighted,  and  from  these, 
lines  stretched  out.  Each  person 
his  or  her  own  dinner,  including! 
Johnson,  but  not  including  Ph 
McGinley  whose  right  arm  was 
sling.  ("I  fell  out  of  bed  and  cr 
my  shoulder."  she  told  me.  1  had 
pleasure  of  fetching  her  dinner 
sitting  next  to  her.  Any  numbe 
people  stopped  by  and  said  to  hei 
was  delighted  to  see  you  on  the  c< 
of  Time." ) 

"Were  you  here  this  morning?" 
asked  me.  and  when  I  said  I  ha 
been  invited  she  said.  "I  adde 
couple  of  lines  to  the  poem  1  re 
"And  while  the  pot  of  cultl 
bubble-some,/  Praise  poets,  e 
when  they're  troublesome.'  " 

After  dinner  ( it  was  dark  by  t 
and  Japanese  lanterns  glowed  in 
trees  and  the  Washington  Monum 
in  the  distance  winked  one  red  eyt 
us  and  then  the  other  from  its  aj 
we  sat  in  the  chairs  facing  the  sfc 
again.  Gene  Kelly  fumbled  his  v' 
through  a  script  that  somebody  1 
written    for    him.  introducing 
Robert  Joffrey  Ballet  Company  wh 
he  went  to  some  unnecessary  trou 
to  emphasize  was  made  up  of 
"native-born  American  dancers." 
though  it  mattered.  The  stage  w 
backed  by  a  crescent-shaped,  rati 
milky  plastic  shell  which  when  p, 
meated  with  colored  lights  gave  ti 
impression  that  the  ballet  was  bei 
danced  against  an  old-fashioned  so 
fountain. 

The  audience  was  rather  restle 
during  the  ballet,  though  it  was  e 


lew  organ,  new  low  pric*1  ranp*:  The  Hammond  K-lll  spinet  organ.  Traditional  rA/Un%  <n  Mar.o^ariy.  S8^#5- 

1  .      .  . 


Amazing  musical  instrument  for  people 
who  just  don't  have  much  time  to  practice 

(There's  never  been  a  better  year  to  buy  a  Hammond  Organ) 


rhaps,  like  many,  you  long  to 
y  music,  but  haven't  time  to  spare 
lessons. 

Then  here  is  a  new  musical  instru- 
nt  created  especially  for  you— the 
v  K-100  Series  Hammond  Organ. 

There's  never  been  a  musical  in- 
.iment  quite  like  it. 

You  create,  automatically,  the 
jnds  of  Hawaiian  guitar,  banjo  and 
exciting  new  sound  called  Nova- 
k.  With  a  touch  of  the  finger,  you 
.y  harpsichord,  marimba,  mando- 
.  trumpet,  trombone,  woodwinds, 
ings. 

You  can  play  each  instrumental 
jnd  by  itself,  or  blend  them  into 


brilliant  orchestral  effects,  with  full 
organ  accompaniment— all  with  a  flick 
of  the  wrist. 

A  patented  reverberation  unit,  a 
new  sound  system  and  28  control  tabs 
are  all  designed  to  make  you  sound 
good  without  a  world  of  practice. 

And  this  may  be  the  best  news  of 
all:  you  can  buy  this  newest  Ham- 
mond Organ  for  just  $895.  Tone  for 
tone,  dollar  for  dollar,  no  other  elec- 
tronic instrument  can  touch  it.  And 
this  year  you  can  choose  from  the 
widest  range  of  models  ever  offered. 

Truly,  there's  never  been  a  better 
year  to  buy  a  Hammond  Organ.  Sec 
your  Hammond  dealer  now. 


Hammond  Of, an  (  omcany 

4200  WjSI  DlVfcKSF.Y  A  VtN  i  f. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60639 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about 
the  K-100  Series  Hammond  Organs.  There 
is  no  cost  or  obligation. 


Name. 


A  mj»i 
City  


-Staje  


County  Zip  Code 

Musk's  most  glorious  voice 

HAMMOND  ORGAN 

Also  makers  of  the  Hammond  Piano 

HA  9-35  Rl 

1966  Hammond  Qritn  Company 
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A  funny 
thing 
happened 
on  the  way 
to  the 
Delta 
baggage 
counter... 

my  baggage 
beat  me 
there!" 


AFTER  HOURS 


As  soon  as  your  Delta  flight  arrives,  a 
highly-trained  team  moves  in  to  un- 
load your  baggage  and  race  you  to  the 
counter.  Delta's  system-wide  average 
time  from  engines-off  to  claim  area  is 
only  8  minutes.  Often  it's  under  5. 
Sometimes  under  3!  And  every  time 
we  win,  you  win  too.  Try  us! 


pertly  danced  and  ingeniously  chore- 
ographed, because,  as  the  woman  I 
was  sitting  next  to  said,  "It  would 
help  if  we  knew  what  was  going  on." 
But  everyone  seemed  to  be  relaxed 
and  ready  to  applaud  and  there  was  a 
carnival  air  about  the  evening.  The 
ballet  was  followed  by  that  great  or- 
chestral contraption,  Duke  Elling- 
ton's band,  always  a  miracle  in  the 
flesh  no  matter  how  well  one  knows 
its  recordings.  Everybody  seemed  to 
love  it,  the  Duke,  a  Washington  boy, 
perhaps  most  of  all. 

After  a  few  numbers  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  had  been  hard  at  it  since  10:00 
A.M.,  came  out  on  the  stage  and  said 
good  night,  that  the  party  was  over, 
but  she'd  be  glad  to  have  anyone  who 
wished  stay  for  coffee.  A  good  many 
of  us  gathered  at  the  apron  of  the 
stage  and  Ellington  played  a  few  more 
numbers  including,  in  response  to 
shouts  from  the  crowd,  a  small  bit  of 
"Mood  Indigo."  Others  repaired  to  the 
one  marquee  that  was  still  lighted  and 
from  which  flowed  not  only  coffee  but 
more  champagne.  The  military  gentle- 
men stood  around  in  small  groups  ob- 
viously wondering  when  us  culture 


bugs  would  go  home.  It  was  I 
eleven-thirty  by  then. 

"I  think,"  said  Loren  MclvflB 
painter,  with  whom  I  was  tfl 
"that  Mrs.  Johnson  would  be  ]H« 
we  were  to  leave." 

So  we  made  for  the  White  1H 
walked  through  its  lower  floor,jl 
had  been  precipitously  made  iIb 
gallerj  of  modern  paintings  f|H 
occasion,  past  the  guards,  ai|H 
onto  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  lJH 
behind  us  the  ghost  of  Robert  ilM 
It  hail  never  for  a  momentlM 
absent  from  the  festivities,  tholH 
had  somehow  not  dampened  anlH 
pleasure  and  had  obviously  mail 
party  for  Dwight  Macdonald.  II 

It  was  curious  to  consider  tfl 
■  ersal  in  idles.  For  some  yearM 
artists  have  been  concerned  (II 
ever  the  question  of  goveriM 
patronage  has  been  raised)  thaiB 
lies  would  surely  get  into  the  arW 
the  artist  he  subjected  to  preJB 
from  political  interests.  Andlp 
were  artists  exerting  pressures  dn 
government,  not  as  private  cit'tT 
but  as  artists,  as  part  of  the  cul 
establishment. 


The  Actors  Studio  in  London, 
or,  the  Broadway  Boiler-house  Abroad 


by  Penelope  Gilliatt 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


Participants  in  London's  annual 
World  Theater  Season  late  this  spring 
were  the  Theatre  de  France,  Rome's 
Compagnia  dei  Giovani,  the  Greek  Art 
Theater,  Israel's  Habimah  Theater, 
and  from  America  the  controversial 
Actors  Studio.  Directed  by  Lee  Stras- 
berg,  the  Studio  is  known  for  an  act- 
ing style  internationally  celebrated  as 
"The  Method."  The  following  report 
on  the  two  product  ions  which  the  Stu- 
dio brought  to  London— The,  Three 
Sisters,  directed  by  Mr.  Strasbcrg, 
and  James  Baldwin's  Blues  for  Mister 
Charlie,  directed  by  Burgess  Meredith 
—is  from  the  drama  critic  of  The  Ob- 
server. 

The  New  York  newspaper  reports  of 
the  Actors  Studio  visit  to  London  in 
late  spring  made  the  reception  sound 


calamitous.  It  was  less  sensat 
than  that,  and  more  serious:  it 
unhappy.  The  company  probably 
pected  that  the  criticism  they  arc 
was  generated  by  malignity  or  c 
vinism,  but  I  think  it  came  reallj 
of  a  profound  sense  of  betrayal  i 
disappointment.  Most  of  the  peop  i 
the    London    audience    had  ah 
thought  of  the  Actors  Studio  as: 
place  where  acting  lived  in  the 
air    outside   the    Broadway  bo 
house,  but  the  company  they  sa1 
the  Aldwych  seemed  to  have  bee 
absorbed  in  a  technique  that  wa 
hermetic  as  anything  in  show  b 
ness. 

More  than  any  other  event  in 
World  Theater  Season,  I  suppose 
company    was    approached  by 
luiglish  theatrical  profession  witl 


How  long  would  your  company  pay  your  salary 
if  you  were  unable  to  work? 


Even  the  most  generous  employer  couldn't  lie 
expected  to  carry  you,  at  full  salary,  through  a 
lengthy  disability.  That's  why  income  replacement 
is  your  first  health  insurance  need. 
Consider  this.  If  you're  age  32  and  earning  $7,500 
a  year,  your  future  earning  potential  is  well  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  If  you  owned 
property  worth  that  much,  you'd  never  dream  of 
letting  it  go  uninsured— yet  you're  probably 
doing  just  that  to  yourself. 
Perhaps  you're  the  rare  person  with  enough 
health  insurance  to  meet  heavy  medical  bills. 
But  what  about  your  living  expenses  .  .  .  rent, 
food,  clothing,  schooling?  What  happens  to  all 
that  when  the  paychecks  stop? 


A  good  way  to  insure  that  the  paychecks  won't 
stop  is  through  /Etna  Life's  Health  Estate 
Program.  A  program  that  forecasts  your  needs. 
Analyzes  your  present  health  protection.  And 
seeks  to  close  the  gaps,  as  economically  as 
possible. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  such  thorough, 
reassuring  Health  Estate  Programming.  Nor  is 
there  a  substitute  for  /Etna  Life.  /Etna  has  long 
been  the  choice  of  businessmen.  More  businesses 
are  group  insured  with  ^tna  Life  than  with  any 
other  company.  Contact  your  local  /Etna  Life 
or  .-Etna  Casualty  representative  today.  You'll 
sleep  a  lot  easier  tomorrow. 


LIFE  &  CASUALTY 


DON'T  MISS  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC: 
AMERICANS  ON  EVEREST"  ON  CBS-TV, 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  10. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  BUSINESSMEN  LETS  YOU  CHOOSE  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


1TNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  JEtna  Casually  and  Surety  Co..  Standard  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  ■  The  Excelsior  Life,  Canada 


A.  M.  PENROSE  &  CO.  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
86  PROOF.  1007o  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS 


AFTER  HOURS 


s  ..  ImPort^rbT"- — ■ 
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stinctive  protectiveness.  Actors,  di- 
rectors, and  critics  were  inclined  to  be 
partisan  on  the  Studio's  behalf;  we 
are  indebted  and  know  it.  Six  or  eight 
years  ago,  when  Kenneth  Tynan  pro- 
duced a  mammoth  program  on  British 
television  about  the  Actors  Studio  for 
which  I  wrote  the  commentary,  the 
atmosphere  was  not  so  convinced  and 
there  were  still  plenty  of  serious  peo- 
ple in  the  English  theater  then  who 
were  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the  judg- 
ments of  scoffing  outsiders. But  almost 
anyone  who  seriously  cares  for  the 
theater  now  in  England  is  concerned 
to  shelter  the  endeavor  of  the  Studio 
from  the  philistinism  that  has  always 
dogged  it.  The  most  dismaying  thing 
about  the  Studio's  two  productions  in 
London  was  that,  after  all  this  time, 
they  seemed  to  prove  the  scoffers 
glibly  right. 

I  suppose  the  most  trite  charges 
against  the  Actors  Studio  could  be 
summarized  as  these: 

( 1 )  Method  actors  mumble  and  say 
-er ; 

(2)  they  can't  manage  classics; 
(3  )  they  have  no  ear  for  a  text; 

(4  )  they  coarsen  emotion  into  hys- 
teria ; 

(5 )  they  use  art  as  a  way  of  flexing 
private  neuroses. 

One  by  one,  grotesquely,  the  Studio 
made  the  charges  against  them  seem 
justified.  Their  production  of  the 
Three  Sisters,  which  was  given  sec- 
ond, clinched  the  unease  of  Blues  for 
Mister  Charlie  and  ratified  all  five 
clauses  at  one  fell  swoop.  The  young 
actress  who  played  Irina  mumbled  and 
er-ed  more  than  the  most  crass  revue- 
parody,  overruling  the  judgment  of 
Chekhov's  repetitions  with  a  stam- 
mering mannerism  of  her  own  that 
jerked  through  the  lines  like  a  wasp 
struggling  up  the  side  of  a  pot  of  jam. 
The  company  was  at  the  most  obvious 
disadvantage  with  a  classic,  since  no 
one  in  it  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the 
past.  Nor  did  the  director  seem  to  have 


an  ear  for  the  text.  It  was  no 
verbal  surface  that  suffered, 
muscle  of  human  motive 
which  is  exactly  what  the  ana 
of  the  Studio  are  dedicated  tc 
ing.  When  Chekhov  is  done  w 
vanity  than  this,  the  inner  lifi 
characters  imposes  a  natural 
ing  that  is  as  firm  and  lucid 
phrasing  of  Bach;  but  in  this 
tion  the  pattern  of  the  work  e: 
like  some  terrifying  psychotic 
Emotions  were  vulgarized  in 
teria,  the  exhibition  of  neuro 
a  solemn  field  day,  and  the  see: 
Olga  witnesses  Masha's  last 
Vershinin  was  diminished  ink  « 
thing  like  a  nurse  coping  with  a  n 
film  star  clamoring  for  a  fix.  II  j 
nightmare  inside-out  experienc  I 
artists  proving  every  charge 
Philistines'  case  and  serious  | 
giving  substance  to  the  illusi 
their  most  ignorant  enemies. 

At  the  earlier  stage  when  Bh 
Mister  Charlie  opened,  few 
quite  liked  to  believe  that  its  bl 
could  have  anything  to  do  wij  \ 
Studio.  It  was  the  author  w' 
generally  rounded  upon,  in  a  w^ 
was  unfair  to  the  play  and  also 
misleading  about  English  attit 
the  subject.  Obviously  the  color 
isn't  as  anguished  in  England  a 
now  in  America,  but  this  doesn't1 
that  it  is  obscure  to  a  London 
ence.  James  Baldwin  is  very  ser 
regarded   in  England.  The  p(J 
rhythms  of  The  Fire  Next  Tini\ 
rung  through  the  country  like  a  1 
bell.  I  think  perhaps  the  play  w 
saulted  in  London  mostly  becausl 
pie  were  transfixed  with  embai 
ment  to  see  such  an  incontroves 
argument  traduced  so  that  it  s 
merely  banal,  travestied  by  a  1. 
fastidiousness  that  was  just  as 
the  fault  of  the  production  as  o 
author. 

Bhies  for  Mister  Charlie  is 
good  play,  but  it  possesses  a  bok 


1 .  The  most  basic  of  basic  rules  for  being  rich  is: 
Try  to  avoid  being  poor.  And  so,  save  yourself  a 
small  fortune;  look  at  the  low  prices  of  these 
Alitalia  Sunny  Holidays.  (As  low  as  $459!) 
2.  Think  rich.  Think  of  how  you'd  rather  go  to 
Europe  or  Africa  than  just  South  again  this  Fall  or 
Winter.  (Take  another  look  at  those  low  prices.) 
3.  Act  rich.  Don't  be  one  of  the  herd.  Off-season 
travelers  get  the  best  of  everything:  best 
selection  of  rooms,  food,  services,  tables,  tickets, 


seats,  opera,  theater,  guides,  sightseeing, 
bargains.  4.  Invest  wisely.  For  the  price  of  a 
stamp  (or  a  call  to  your  travel  agent)  you  can  get 
all  the  Alitalia  tour  folders  you  want,  each  one 
full  of  inside  information— the  real  differences  in 
hotels,  transportation,  sightseeing,  meals, 
transfers,  rates,  etc.  Just  reading  one  is  an 
enriching  experience.  5.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for 
Valuable  Opportunities.  Say,  is  that  Alitalia 
coupon  still  down  there?  If  it  is— grab  it! 


- 


3jjfflIIIiIIIIi^^ 

Dear  Tour  Director,  Alitalia  Airlines, 

666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  .Y.  10019 
Please  send  me  folders  on  the  Alitalia  Sunny  Holidays  that  I've  checked 
in  the  boxes  below.  I  have  nothing  against  being  richer  than  I  am  now. 


sunny  holiday  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  $459.00 

For  15  days!  The  travel 
bargain  ol  the  season- 
especially  when  you  add 
up  all  the  arrangements 
that  we've  made  lor  you. 
Jet  non-stop  to  Lisbon; 
then  visit  Fatima,  Coim- 
bra,  Salamanca,  Madrid, 
Granada,  Sev 
and  Monte  Go 


sunny  holiday  to  Italy 
(group)  $599.50 

15  days  amid  many  of 
the  greatest  treasures  of 
Europe. ..and  the  world! 
If  it's  priceless  memories 
you  want:  live  it  up  in 
Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
all  between  (as  well  as  all 


Atlantic— with  us 


sunny  holiday  photo 
safaris  to  Africa- 
Si  399.00 

Take  I  9  days  to  see  Africa 
while  it's  still  Africa.  But 
do  it  right.  Take  Alitalia 
and  a  good  camera.  Many 
extensions  available.  East 
Africa. West  Africa. South 
Africa.  Egypt.  Ethiopia. 
The  big  danger  is:  |~  I 
I  run  out  of  film !  |  | 


sunny  holiday  to  Europe 
OnTheTown-$799.50 

21  days  so  breathtaking, 
we  advise  you  to  take  a 
more  restful  vacation 
soon  as  you're  home. 
London!  Paris!  Venice! 
Florence!  Rome!  Madrid! 
Toledo!  Lisbon!  Theater! 
Night  Clubs!  Excitement! 
Romance!  Calories! 
Plus:  Alitalia! 


sunny  holiday  to 
Portugal  and  Madeira— 
$499.00 

15  days.  Explore  Lisbon. 
Visit  Fatima,  Sintra,  Estoril 
and  more.  Then:  one  of 
the  world's  most  enchant- 
ing islands:  Madeira. 
Swim,  fish,  climb  moun- 
tains, buy  bargains  ...  or 
dream  in  the  sun  of 
a  way  to  stay! 


Other  Alitalia  tours  well  worth  checking:   fj  Europe  by  Rent  A  Car   fj  Holy  by  Yourself   fj  Mystery  of  The  Middle  East        Opera  Tour 


Name 


IN  THE  OCTOBER  HARPER'S 


Part  I  of  a  Special  Two-part  Supplement  on 


The  Writer's  Life 


its  rewards 


its  hazards 


its  peculiarities 


Uncounted  thousands  of  Americans— young  and  old-aspire 
to  become  writers,  as  the  flood  of  manuscripts  pouring  into  pub- 
lishing houses  and  magazine  offices  attests.  Few  of  them  will 
write  deathless  works.  Yet  a  certain  (and  surprising)  number 
will,  in  the  end,  earn  their  livelihood  through  their  skill  with 
words.  Why?  What  is  the  mysterious  thing  called  "writing 
talent"?  What  other  qualities  must  a  man  or  woman  have  to 
make  the  grade  in  the  tough,  complicated,  and  sometimes  de- 
vious world  where  literature  is  bought  and  sold?  Does  a  writer 
measure  "success"  by  the  size  of  his  bank  account  or  are  there 
hidden  rewards?  Where  is  his  place  on  the  status  totem  pole? 
These— and  a  dozen  other  questions— are  discussed  candidly, 
sharply,  and  often  wittily  in  "The  Writer's  Life"  by  some  of  the 
foremost  inhabitants  of  the  writer's  world  in  America  today. 

Among  the  contributors: 


Norman  Podhoretz 
Merle  Miller 
Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 
Bruce  Jay  Friedman 
Alan  Pryce-Jones 
Alan  Levy 


John  le  Carre 
Gore  Vidal 
Louis  Simpson 
Stanley  Kauffmann 
David  Dempsey 
John  Weightman 


and  others 
Specially  illustrated  by  Joseph  Papin 

Plus  a  full,  regular  issue:  see  announcement  on  page  2U. 
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of  oratory  for  actors  to  fill  in,  a 
Actors  Studio  should  have 
uniquely  able  to  do  it.  If  Bi 
Meredith  had  approached  t! 
with  half  the  readiness  to  ed 
Sandy  Dennis  showed  as  Ch 
Irina,  the  awkward  oscillati* 
the  flashbacks  could  have 
leveled  out  and  Baldwin's  di 
writing  passionate  passages  in 
Scriptural  parallelisms  could 
been  rescued  from  boiling  ovei 
if  the  company  had  been  able 
here  any  trace  of  the  sensibili 
has  always  been  the  Method 
special  genius,  scene  after 
would  have  been  transformed 
people,  an  actress  trained  in  thi 
niques  of  the  Studio  should  t 
be  able  to  handle  a  doll  and  per 
you  that  she  knows  what  it  feel 
to  be  a  girl  holding  a  baby;  but 
it  was  done  in  Blues  for  Mister  J 
lie  the  doll  remained  obstinately  ' 
and  the  actress  seemed  never  toj 
held  a  baby  in  her  life.  This  is  a  J 
but  theater  is  made  up  of  details^ 
when  they  are  right  they  are  arn 
quent  as  the  detail  of  "Pray  you,jj 
this  button"  in  Lear.  No  one  knewj 
better  than  Stanislavski,  and  ndl 
or  so  we  thought,  knows  it  nowa 
so  well  as  the  Actors  Studio. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  Is  it  tha 
Studio  is  suffering  from  the  naj 
priggishness  of  being  eternally  i 
position?  Why  does  it  seem  to' 
become  such  a  matriarchy  of  « 
mously  gifted,  enormously  overst: 
actresses? 

Does  Lee  Strasberg's  teaching i 
nique  minister  too  much  to  won 
inward    needs   and   not  enougl 
the  public  requirements  of  thea 
What  has  happened  to  the  Stui 
vow  not  to  work  under  the  press 
of  show-biz,  if  it  can  flail  around  1 
complaints   about   not  having 
enough  rehearsal  time  and  emit  i 
a  terrifying  atmosphere  of  strain 
tantrum?  And  how  is  it  that  a  gi 
dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  ensen 
playing  can  have  come  out  with  a  ] 
duction  of  Chekhov  that  was  sue 
routine  example  of  the  star  systf 
There  sometimes  seems  to  be  a  Cj 
and  mysterious  rule  that  anything 
up  in  opposition  is  liable  to  take 
the  likeness  of  the  enemy;  the  1 
London  productions  by  the  Act 
Studio  had  a  ghostly  amount  in  c< 
mon  with  the  Broadway  that  the  c( 
pany  most  regrets. 


Out  of  town  again?  Alone  again? 
American  Express  asks,  why? 


Coming  across  your  hometown  pa- 
per on  a  business  trip  should  make 
you  feel  good. 
It  doesn't. 

All  it  does  is  remind  you  about 
home  and  your  wife  and  what  she's 
doing  and  how  much  better  you'd 
feel  if  she  were  with  you. 

Why  go  it  alone? 

Next  business  trip,  bring  your 
wife.  It's  never  been  easier. 

With  "Sign  &  Fly"  service,  you 
i  can  charge  her  plane  ticket  on  your 
American  Express  Credit  Card  and 
take  a  year  to  pay. 

When  you  "Sign  &  Fly,"  your 
credit  is  unquestioned.  Show  your 


American  Express  Card  when  you 
buy  the  ticket.  Sign  your  name.  No 
red  tape,  delay  or  deposit. 

And  you  can  choose  the  way  you 
want  to  pay  for  her  ticket. 
1.  Extended  plan.  Take  up  to  a  year 
to  pay.  The  service  charge  is  sub- 
stantially lower  than  similar  plans. 


PLAN 

12-MONTH  CHARGE 

PER  $100 

"Sign  &  Fly" 

$6.00  (Averages 

service 

500  a  month) 

Other  major 

More  than 

credit  card  plans 

$9.50 

2.  Regular  billing.  You  can  also  pay 
for  your  wife's  ticket  on  your  next 


American  Express  statement  with 
no  service  charge. 

"Sign  &  Fly"  Air  France,  American, 
Continental,  Delta,  Eastern,  Ice- 
landic, National,  Northeast,  North- 
west Orient,  Pan  Am,  TWA,  United, 
Western,  49  other  airlines. 

New  lower  family  fares  now  avail- 
able on  most  major  U.S.  airlines. 

And  next  vacation,  "Sign  & 
Travel."  This  new  credit  card  ser- 
vice lets  you  charge  tours  and  take 
a  year  to  pay. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

The  Company  For  People  WhoTravel 
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CUIUS  1  A  AFOIS  I  HUNG 


WASHINGTON 
INSIGHT 


by  Joseph  Kraft 


Negotiating  Out  of  Vietnam 


Chances  we  have  missed,  and  open- 
ings that  may  yet  be  found  for  a 
way  through  the  political  thickets 
of  Saigon  and  the  competing  cen- 
ters of  Communist  power. 


o  ne  of  Clausewitz'  principia  is  that 
in  the  face  of  a  single  enemy  you  go 
for  his  capital,  while  against  two  or 
more  enemies  you  go  for  the  line  of 
communications.  Though  framed  for 
the  making  of  war,  that  maxim  has  a 
distinct  relevance  to  the  making  of 
peace  in  Vietnam.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  American  war  there,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  iterated  and  reiterated,  has 
been  to  prepare  the  way  for  negotia- 
tions. To  paraphrase  one  of  Church- 
ill's great  lines,  We  bomb  to  parley. 
And  far  from  being  a  single  adver- 
sary, there  are  at  least  four  parties- 
Russia,  mainland  China,  North  Viet- 
nam, and  the  South  Vietnamese  rebels 
or  Vietcong-on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  at  no 
Harper's  Magazine,  September,  1965 


time  in  the  past  was  there  any  chance 
of  coming  to  decent  terms.  But  it  is 
clear  that  at  some  time  there  will  have 
to  be  negotiations,  and  in  that  per- 
spective it  is  useful  to  review  the  rec- 
ord. For  there  are  mistakes  to  be 
learned  from— mistakes  made  on  a 
dizzying  scale.  Far  from  exploiting 
division  on  the  other  side,  this  coun- 
try has  solidified  the  opponents.  It 
has  frequently  applied  the  wrong 
pressures  at  the  wrong  places  in  the 
wrong  times.  To  borrow  a  metaphor 
from  the  brilliant  French  writer  on 
Indochina,  Jean  Lacouture,  the 
United  States  has  tried  to  put  out  a 
conflagration  by  pouring  water  in  the 
places  the  fire  wasn't. 

To  measure  the  negotiating  oppor- 
tunities, it  is  first  necessary  to  get  a 
feel  for  the  different  positions  on  the 
other  side.  This  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
sounds.  As  is  almost  always  the  case 
with  political  creatures,  these  posi- 
tions are  not  simple  and  fixed,  but 
many-sided  and  subject  to  interaction 
and  evolution.  Moreover,  the  Ameri- 
can press-though  it  has  hung  medals 
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on  itself  for  its  coverage  of  ti 
and  though  it  has  protested  th 
est  official  interference  as 
were  Lear  being  tormente 
eril— has,  out  of  sheer  neglect 
most  no  attention  to  the  pc 
the  war,  either  in  Saigon 
other  side.  For  example,  the 
Vietcong  has  had  a  repres 
(Huyn  Van  Tarn)  in  Algier 
1!)(>2,  I  seem  to  have  been  tf 
American  journalist  to  intervMr 

And  finally,  out  of  either  igiijjf^" 
or  the  usual  shortsighted  reaso 
carry  weight  in  a  climate  6: 
American  officials  have  filled 
with  pictures  of  the  other  siqjjl 
are  simply  not  true.   Secret*  W* 
State  Rusk  regularly  gives  iJm 
pression  that  the  Vietcong  aij) 
vaders  from  North  Vietnam.  *r 
of  his  recent  Baron  MunchausffT 
sions  with  the  press,  President^ 
son,  after  first  likening  negotlL. 
with   the   Vietcong  to  negotifj.! 
with  the  state  of  Mississippi^!? 
declared,  "The  Vietcong  .  .  .  art" 
trolled,  directed,  and  master^B 
from  North  Vietnam." 

In  fact,  the  Vietcong,  far  frlfl 
ing  a  mere  projection  of  the  Now 
an  unstable  amalgam  of  many  tjL 
It  includes  thousands  of  harjJi; 
militant  Communists,  ho]  cling 'IF 
key  posts  in  a  guerrilla  army™ 
rudimentary  administrative 
But  it  also  has  a  political  side— tl  * 
tional  Liberation  Front,  built  aM] 
a  Central  Committee  with  a  j* 
dent,  six  Vice  Presidents,  and  aajp 
tary  General.  The  North  VietriB 
government  in  Hanoi  undoubted''* 
an  important  voice  in  the  Front,™ 
ably  through  the  military  delegaj 
the  Central  Committee,  Vice  Ijfc 
dent  Tran  Nam  Trung.  Pekindl 
seems  to  have  its  men  in  the  P* 
another  one  of  the  Vice  Preside 
Vo  Chi   Cong,  a  well-known 
munist,  and   head   of  the  Pe< 
Revolutionary  party  which  was  s 
two  years  after  the  Front  itself 
sibly  in  Peking. 

Still,  the  distinctive  feature  o 
Front   is  not  its  connections 
either  Hanoi  or  Peking,  but  its 
row,  nationalistic,  almost  parol 
concentration  on  South  Vietnam 
Front  was  set  in  motion  in  early  I 
at  a  time  when  neither  Hanoi  I 
Peking  was  pushing  for  rebel  I  ii 
the  South.  The  President  of  its 
tral  Committee,  Nguyen  Huu 
and  four  of  the  Vice  President.'- 
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except  to  save  you  money 


It's  the  unit  train,  helping  hold  the  lid  on 
price  inflation  and  writing  one  of  the  bright- 
est chapters  in  the  railroad  comeback  story. 
Unit  trains  carry  vast  tonnages  of  a  single 
commodity  from  pointto  point,  shuttlingcon- 
stantly  from  loading  to  consumer  sites  at 
great  savings  to  the  public.  Such  methods  of 


carrying  coal  are  cutting  electric  utility  bills 
$50,000,000  a  year.  Grain  and  ore  are  also 
hauled  with  similar  economy.  Today's  unit 
trains  are  another  way  in  which  the  self-sup- 
porting railroads  are  providing  better  service 
at  lower  cost  for  everybody,  and  are  shaping 
a  better  transportation  future  for  all  America. 
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liqueur  .  .  .  for  generations  the  crown- 
ing touch  to  a  perfect  dinner  .  .  .  the 
key  to  classic  cocktails . . .  always  invit- 
ing over  ice.  Magically  enhances  the 
flavor  of  gourmet  dishes,  too! 
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not  known  Communists;  neither  is  its 
Secretary  General.  Diversity  of  mem- 
bership has  been  explicitly  acknowl- 
edged by  President  Tho  in  terms  very 
unlikely  for  hardened  Communists  to 
mouth.  "Inevitably,"  he  told  an  offi- 
cial interviewer  in  1962,  "there  exist 
in  our  ranks  differences,  even  contra- 
dictions, which  are  so  numerous  that 
they  set -some  of  us  against  others." 

What  the  VietconQ  Fears 

Far  more  than  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, which  has  consistently  placed 
refugees  from  North  Vietnam  in  the 
highest  posts,  the  leadership  of  the 
Front  comes  from  the  South.  "We 
have  always  hoped  for  help  from  the 
North,"  one  Front  official  told  the 
French  journalist  Georges  Chaffard. 
"but  we  prefer  to  settle  our  affairs 
among  Southerners."  Speaking  of  the 
Buddhists  at  a  time  when  many 
Americans  thought  they  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Vietcong,  a  Front 
leader  told  me,  "One  way  you  can  tell 
that  we  don't  run  the  Buddhists  is 
that  their  leaders  are  from  North  and 
Central  Vietnam.  If  we  controlled 
them  they  would  be  Southerners." 

From  first  to  last.  Front  propa- 
ganda has  emphasized  local  issues.  Its 
first  statement,  in  December  19(i0,  at- 
tacked with  special  vehemence  Law 
10-59,  which  the  Diem  regime  had 
promulgated  to  allow  summary  im- 
prisonment and  execution.  A  major 
Front  statement  of  March  22.  1965, 
picked  over  the  same  old  bone.  Most 
of  all,  the  Front  literature  insists  on 
the  South  as  an  entity  apart  from  the 
North.  In  its  very  first  statement,  the 
Front  said  that  unification  with  the 
North  might  be  achieved  in  slow 
stages  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
by  mutual  agreement  between  North 
and  South  without  "propaganda"  or 
"use  of  military  force  against  each 
other  in  the  transitional  period." 
"Those  are  not  exactly."  a  Front  offi- 
cial told  me,  "the  terms  one  uses  when 
contemplating  a  marriage."  And  on 
his  own  behalf,  he  added,  "Even  if  we 
wanted  to,  which  we  don't,  we  couldn't 
consider  unification  with  the  North 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  They  have 
a  Socialist  system.  We  are  a  middle- 
class  movement.  The  two  cannot  fit 
together.  Besides  our  country  is  dev- 
astated. We  will  want  American  help 
for  years  to  come." 

In  part,  no  doubt,  stress  on  South- 


ern interests  is  pure  propaga 
would  be  nice  for  the  Vietcoj 
Americans  and  others  thoug 
them  as  mere  local  reformers, 
filiated  with  any  world  power! 
without  any  ideological  coloring  j 
local  concentration  also  represeB 
in  keeping  with  the  process  by  w 
most  propaganda  comes  to  be  bell 
most  by  those  who  put  it  out 
the  Vietcong  has  to  say  in  ori 
marshal  and  hold  widespread 
support.  Finally,  the  local  stresi 
fleets  the  primordial  fear  that' 
from  the  beginning  of  time  infj 
all  guerrilla  movements.  It  is  the 
that  gave  such  importance  to 
Benedict  Arnold  story  in  the  A 
can  revolution,  and  such  potenc 
that  great  film.  77/ c  Informer 
the  fear  of  being  sold  out.  And  it 
Vietcong  concentrates  on  local  afl 
so  much,  if  it  would  prefer  to  "si 
matters  among  Southerners,"  i 
precisely  because  the  fear  of  bi 
sold  out  is  inspired  most  of  all  by 
North  Vietnamese  regime  in  Hani 

With  good  reason.  By  Commuj 
standards,  the  Hanoi  regime  is  dej 
nated  by  some  notorious  softies.  Pi 
ident  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Premier  P 
Van  Dong,  and  the  famed  war 
ister  and  Vice  Premier,  Vo  Ngu 
Giap,  all  come  from  middle-class  to 
grounds.  They  have  all  been  expo 
heavily  exposed,  to  Western  edi 
tion  and  living  standards.  They 
participated  in  the  Geneva  peace 
tlement  of  1954.  and,  though  vict 
ous  at  the  great  battle  of  Dienbi 
phu,   they   were  the  ones,  not 
French,  who  initiated  the  proposal 
partition  of  their  country.  For 
years  thereafter  they  did  not  supp 
the  Southern  rebels  in  resistance 
the  Diem  regime.  They  voiced  o; 
the  most  pro  forma  protests  wl 
the  Diem  regime  unilaterally  ab 
gated  the  truce  provision  for  uniffl 
tion  by  free  elections.  Most  import? 
of  all,  despite  the  geographic  realit:  , 
and  their  dependence  on  China  j 
food,  the  Hanoi  leaders  for  yea 
steered  a  neutral  course  between  fii 
breathing  Red  China  and  the  mo 
moderate  Moscow  position. 

To  be  sure,  there  remained  in  i 
Hanoi  government  a  clique  of  har 
liners,  keen  to  push  the  war  in  tl 
South  to  the  bitter  end.  But  the  lea 
ers  of  this  faction  (  Deputy  Premi 
Nguyen  Duy  Trinh  and  the  Chairmj 
of  the  National   Assembly,  Truoi 
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Chinh »  seemed  to  be  c  harged  mainly 
with  domestic  responsibilities.  More- 
over, as  the  name  Truong  Chinh-a 
pseudonym  that  means  "The  Long 
March"-suggests,  the  tough  faction 
in  Hanoi  seemed  to  reflect  much  less 
the  mood  in  North  Vietnam  than  the 
mood  in  China. 

Peking,  of  course,  opposed  any  com- 
promise  pc-ace  in  the  South  on  several 
grounds.  For  one  thing,  the  Maoist 
<»ld  guard  seems  to  be  asserting  a  hard 
line  on  all  issues  to  resist  the  claims 
and  test  the  mettle  of  a  younger  and 
less  revolutionary  generation.  Addi- 
tionally, the  ultrarevolutionary  pos- 
ture is  the  ideal  stance  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Soviet  Union  for  primacy 
in  the  Communist  world;  it  makes 
available  to  the  Chinese  cause  all  the 
frustrated  revolutionaries  that  fill  the 
schools  and  cafes  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Lastly,  continuing  the 
war  in  the  South  is  a  means  of  demon- 
strating that  China's  other  great  foe, 
the  United  States,  is  a  "paper  tiger." 

As  may  be  imagined,  Moscow  origi- 
nally tended  toward  quite  another 
view.  From  the  Berlin  Blockade 
forward,  the  Russians  seem  at  all 
times  to  have  recognized  the  extreme 
danger  of  a  direct  confrontation  with 
the  United  States.  Though  Khrush- 
chev did  endorse  "liberation  wars"  in 
a  speech  of  January  6,  1961-a  speech 
that  American  officials  never  tire  of 
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citing-the  truly  significant  fact  is 
that  he  had  successfully  fought 
against  any  such  endorsement  in  the 
November  1960  Moscow  meeting  of 
Communist  parties.  In  the  Cuba  Mis- 
siles Crisis  he  pulled  the  plug  on  Fidel 
Castro  with  the  whole  world  watch- 
ing. Later  he  gave  signs  of  indicating 
that  Russia  would  no  longer  consider 
herself  as  co-chairman  (with  Brit- 


ain )  of  the  Geneva  conference  powers 
-a  symbol  of  complete  loss  of  inter- 
est in  the  Far  East.  And  his  succes- 
sors, at  the  outset  at  least,  showed,  if 
anything,  signs  of  following  an  even 
more  cautious  policy. 

Given  this  lineup,  there  were  two 
apparent   obstacles   to  negotiation. 
Vietcong  soldiers  could  sabotage  any 
arrangement  that  included  them  out. 
Mainland  China  would  work  against 
any  kind  of  settlement.  Around  these 
obvious  obstacles,  there  were  two  ob- 
vious paths.  Negotiations,  as  I  sug- 
gested in  these  columns  last  Decem- 
ber, might  be  begun  with  the  Viet- 
cong; Hanoi  and  Moscow  would  go 
along  willingly,  leaving  China  the  op- 
tion of  being  isolated  or  joining  in 
the  peacemaking.  Alternately,  nego- 
tiations might  be  undertaken  with 
Moscow  and  Hanoi,  negotiations  so 
deft  and  subtle  that  the  Vietcong 
would  be  obliged  to  go  along,  thus 
again  leaving  China  the  same  option. 
As  it  happened  both  these  kinds  of 
opportunities  presented  themselves. 
And  both  were  missed  by  the  United 
States. 

When  it  came  to  talking  directly  to 
the  Vietcong,  no  doubt,  the  United 
States  was  in  a  poor  position.  To  do  so 
would  at  least  seem  to  go  back  on  the 
pledge  of  loyalty  made  by  Washing- 
ton to  the  Saigon  government.  The 
Saigon  government,  however,  is  not 
bound  by  such  restrictions.  On  the 
contrary  the  ups  and  downs  and  coups 
and  semi-coups  that  characterize  poli- 
tics in  Saigon  are  really  all  centered 
around  the  question  of  negotiating 
with  the  other  side.  On  two  chief  oc- 
casions when  South  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials began  seriously  to  think  about 
approaching  the  Vietcong,  they  were 
cut  down  by-of  all  things-elements 
of  the  American  mission  in  Saigon. 
The  first  occasion  came  with  the  gov- 
ernment   that    replaced    the  Diem 
regime.  That  government-of  General 
Duong  Van  Minh.  or  Big  Minh-was 
ready  to  take  soundings  with  the 
Vietcong.  It  was  ousted  in  January 
1964  in  a  military  coup  staged  by 
General  Nguyen  Khanh,  the  special 
protege  of  the  American  military 
commander  in  Saigon,  General  Paui 
Harkins,  who  had  brought  him  to 
Saigon  without  the  American  Ambas- 
sador's even  seeming  to  know  about 
it.  The  second  occasion  came  with  the 
government  that  replaced  the  Khanh 
regime,  the  government  of  Premier 


Phan  Huy  Quat.  That  regime  inclu. 
two  prominent  members  who  w 
ready  to  make  contact  with  the  ot 
side.  They  had  barely  begun  sou 
ings  when  their  government  v 
ousted  this  June  as  a  result  of  prot 
demonstrations  set  in  motion  by; 
other  American  protege,  Colo 
Pham  Quoc  Thao,  who  has  since  b< 
killed  in  mysterious  circumstances 

A  Visit  to  Pa 

If  Washington  only  acted  indirec 
to  cut  off  settlement  talks  with  t 
Vietcong,  its  role  in  spoiling  mc 
subtle  approaches  from  Hanoi  a 
Moscow    was    blatant.    These  a 
proaches  were  generated  in  the  cour 
of  a  visit  to  Paris  during  the  fall 
1964  by  Pham  Ngoc  Thach,  Minist 
of  Health  of  North  Vietnam  and  pe 
sonal  physician  and  trusted  confida 
t"  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Dr.  Thach  let  it  1 
known  that  Hanoi  was  interested 
discussions   without   any  precond 
tions,  including  withdrawal  of  Ame 
ican  troops.  He  further  indicated  th; 
for  the  purpose  of  these  talks  it  wou 
be  useful  to  have  Britain  and  tl 
Soviet  Union  convene  a  meeting  ( 
the  Geneva  powers.  These  views  wei 
made  known  to  the  Government  c 
General  de  Gaulle,  which  unsuccesi 
fully  tried  to  use  them  (because  || 
role  in  the  Far  East  is  now  wedded  t 
Peking)  to  elicit  Chinese  sympath 
for  a  settlement.  They  were  also  mad1 
known  early  in  December  to  Secre 
tary  General  U  Thant  of  the  Unitei 
Nations,  who  acknowledged  the  ap 
proach  in  his  press  conference  o 
February  24,  1965.  Though  it  ma: 
have  failed,  an  attempt  was  eertainh; 
made    to    have    these  possibilities 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Whig 
House. 

In  line  with  the  new  approach  in 
Paris  were  several  other  moves.  A 
Moscow  office  of  the  Vietcong  was 
opened.  In  Hanoi,  on  December  24, 
an  international  conference  gave  spe- 
cial pride  of  place  to  markedly  pro- 
Soviet  organizations.  Two  days  later 
Le  Duan,  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Communist  party  of  North  Viet- 
nam, suddenly  turned  up  in  Moscow 
A  week  later  it  was  announced  that 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  was  going  to 
visit  Hanoi  beginning  February  5. 
Something  was  obviously  up.  The 
Russians,  the  chief  peacemongers  in 
the  Communist  world,  were  being  in- 
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only  $48.40  each.  For  a  family  offour,  that's  about  $85  per  person 

And  if  you  have  a  BankAmericard,  American  Express,  Diners  Club  or  Carte  Blanche 
credit  carcl  we  won't  even  ask  for  cash.  So  call  us  and  find  out  exactly  how  little  it  costs  to  fly 
your  family  where  they  want  to  go.  (You  can  get  special  weekend  discounts,  too.) 

Or  see  your  travel  agent.  He  knows  as  much  about  it  as  we  do. 
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vited  back  into  the  Asian  preserve  by 
the  North  Vietnamese.  If  peace  itself 
was  not  being  brewed,  the  right  con- 
ditions were.  And  then  on  the  night 
of  February  5,  just  as  Premier  Kosy- 
gin  was  living  toward  Hanoi,  the 
Vietcong  attacked  the  American  air 
base  at  Pleiku. 

The  attack  may  have  been  part  of 
a  combined  North  Vietnamese- Viet- 
cong plot  to  drag  the  Russians  into 
the  war  effort.  It  may  have  been  a  field 
decision  taken  on  the  purely  opera- 
tional grounds  that  the  base  was  a 
tempting  and   important  target.  It 
may  even  have  been  a  Vietcong  effort 
to  sabotage  the  coming  negotiations 
in  Hanoi.  In  any  event,  it  brought  as 
a  reaction  the  American  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  That  response  was  in 
line  with  the  view  of  the  military,  and 
notably  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  that 
the  threatened  destruction  of  North 
Vietnam  would  cause  the  Vietcong  to 
abate  their  efforts  and  come  to  terms. 
It  was  a  response  way  out  of  line  with 
the  losses  inflicted  upon  the  U.S. -nine 
killed  and  I  10  wounded-in  an  ordi- 
nary guerrilla  operation.  Far  worse, 
it  was  a  response  that  took  no  account 
of  the  most  recent  political  develop- 
ments on  the  other  side.  Indeed,  we 
r.ow  know  that  it  could  not  have  taken 
account  of  such  developments.  For 
the  decision  to  bomb  was  a  contin- 
gency decision,  made  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  just  such  attacks,  weeks  be- 
fore it  was  put  into  effect. 

And  what  were  the  results  of  this 
contingency  decision?  Well,  disaster 
may  be  too  strong  a  word,  but  boner  is 
surely  not.  For  the  effect  was  to  solid- 
ify the  whole  range  of  Communist 
•'pinion  in  defiance  to  the  Americans 
in  Vietnam.  In  every  quarter  of  the 
Communist  camp,  the  hand  of  the 
bitter-enders  was  strengthened.  The 
Vietcong  was  able  to  demand  and  to 
get  more  military  aid  on  the  theory 
that  the  way  to  protect  the  North  was 
by  victories  won  in  the  South.  Inside 
the  Hanoi  regime,  the  moderates  were 
in  trouble,  and  the  Chinese  faction 
came  to  new  power.  In  the  first  week 
of  April,  the  chief  of  the  Chinese  fac- 
tion, Nguyen  Duy  Trinh,  took  over 
as  foreign  minister.  The  Chinese  were 
handed  a  new  example  of  "imperialist 
brutality"  as  a  stick  to  beat  the  mod- 
erates all   through   the  Communist 
world,  and  especially  the  Russians. 
For  the  bombing  presented  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  spectacle  of  a  "sister 
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Socialist  republic"  under  attack.  For 
Moscow  to  allow  this  attack  to  proceed 
without  any  response  would  be  to 
make  good  the  Chinese  charges  that 
the  Russians  were  feeble  revisionists 
in  league  with  the  imperialists.  With- 
in the  context  of  Communist  politics, 
in  other  words,  the  Russians  had  to 
respond.  And  they  did.  They  have  sent 
bombers  and  fighters  and  missiles  to 
the  Hanoi  regime.  Their  propaganda, 
once  so  discreet  on   Vietnam,  has 
hardened  perceptibly.  By  May  Pre- 
mier Kosygin  was  speaking"  of  the 
"inevitable  victory"  of  the  Vietcong. 
li.v  -'111)  .  Soviet  missiles  were  actual- 
ly hitting  U.  S.  planes  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  stiffening  on  the  other  side 
became  apparent,  this  country  made 
efforts  to  arrest  it.  Rut  these  were  iso- 
lated attempts,  made  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  political  pressures  by  the  do- 
mestic side  of  the  White  House  staff, 
and  therefore  poorly  couched,  badly 
timed,  and  ill-connected  with  one  an- 
other. There  was  the  President's  fa- 
mous Baltimore  address  of  April  7, 
offering    unconditional  discussions 
and  a  billion-dollar  development  plan 
for  the  Mekong  River  valley.  Because 
it  came  in  the  midst  of  the  continued 
bombing,  however,  and  because  the 
Vietcong  were  specifically  excluded 
from  the  negotiations,  it  was  easy  for 
China  to  make  the  offer  look  like  a 
crude  bribe  aimed  at  putting  in  the 
fix-and  by  that  token  impossible  for 
Hanoi  to  accept.  Even  so,  the  Hanoi 
regime  responded  with  a  four-point 
program,  approved  on  April  10  by  its 
General  Assembly,  which  contained 
several   elements   in   keeping  with 
American  objectives-for  example,  a 
return  to  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
agreement,  and  no  demand  for  early 
withdrawal  of  American  troops.  Al- 
though the  President  was  urged  at 
the  time  to  make  public  and  favorable 
reference  to  the  four  points,  he  de- 
layed until  the  end  of  July,  when  he 
finally  sent  word  by  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur Goldberg  to  UN  Secretary  U 
Thant. 


Pause  or  Ruse? 

Similarly  with  the  famous  pause  in 
the  bombing  that  the  President  ini- 
tiated in  early  May.  Such  a  step  had 
been  urged  on  Washington  a  month 
earlier  by  Prime  Minister  Pearson  of 
Canada  and  Senator  Fulbright  in 
public,  and  by  Senator  Robert  Ken- 


nedy and  others  inside  the  Admii 
tration  in  private.  At  such  a  tim  , 
halt  in  the  bombing  could  have  b 
represented  as  the  exact  counterp  t 
to  a  letup  in  Vietcong  ground  acth 
that  accompanied  a  major  regro 
ment.  It  thus  might  have  been 
sible  to  set  in  motion  a  tacit  ce 
fire.  If  linked  with  an  explicit  reco: 
tion  of  Hanoi's  April  10  propo; 
plus  an  approach  to  the  Vietco 
such  a  program  might  have  bo 
fruit.  But  a  month  later,  when  it  „ 
actually  applied,  the  pause  was  bou 
to  look  like  a  mere  ruse.  It  came 
the  eve  of  the  giant  Washing! 
teach-in  that  assembled  Administ: 
tion  and  academic  spokesmen  in 
widely  publicized  debate  on  Vietnai 
because  of  this  timing  the  halt  in  J 
bombing  was  interpreted  by  the  othl 
side,  and  probably  rightly,  as  a  ml 
neuver  by  the  President  designed  J 
draw  the  sting  of  his  domestic  critic! 
More  important,  the  pause  came  aftj 
the  Vietcong  had  completed  its  rd 
groupment,  after  additional  Amer 
can  ground  troops  had  been  landed 
and  taken  the  offensive  against  th^ 
Vietcong,  and  just  before  the  moJ 
soon  rains  were  going  to  put  a  teri| 
to  the  bombings  anyway.  The  olivj 
branch,  in  other  words,  was  proffered 
at  exactly  the  moment  the  other  sidj 
had  the  most  to  gain,  and  the  United 
States  the  most  to  lose,  from  furthel 
fighting.  It  is  hardly  surprising  thai 
a    Canadian    official,    after  taking 
soundings  in  Hanoi,  reported  thai 
"they  are  not  now  interested  in  any 
negotiation  of  any  kind." 

But  the  season  for  negotiation  will 
come  round  again.  There  really  is  aj 
stalemate  in  Vietnam,  as  I  indicated 
in  this  magazine  last  year,  and  the' 
fear  of  Washington  that  it  will  lose 
the  cities  is  as  ill-founded  as  the  hope* 
that  it  can  win  back  the  countryside. 
Fighting,  in  this  context,  is  irrele- 
vant. The  continuation  of  the  war.  as 
Jean  Lacouture  has  written,  is  only  a 
"prolonged  accident."  Still,  the  war1 
could  go  on  for  years  unless  the  lesson 
of  the  immediate  past  is  learned.  This 
is  the  lesson  that  a  settlement  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  our  military  re- 
lationship to  the  other  side  on  the 
ground;  but  that  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  do   with   the   political  relations 
among  the  various  parties  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  the  lesson,  in  other 
words,  of  going  not  for  the  capital,  but 
for  the  line  of  communications.      [  ] 


t  GT&E,  we're  not  content  i<>  wait  for  progress.  We 
oik  to  <  rente  it.  One  way  is  investing  our  money  where 
\  most  likely  to  grow.  Such  as  research.  Every  dollar 
e  put  here  yields  new  and  better  communi<  at  ions  prod- 
cts  and  services  in  advance  of  public  need.  And  in  tunc 


[or  the  orderly  growth  ol  manufacturing  capacit)  to 
satisf)  demand  as  it  develops.  In  this  way,  GT&E  action 
,, iodines  corporate  growth  through  better  communica- 
tions services  that  benefit  the  total  community. 
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cities  of  majestic  castles,  of  grand  opera. ..and  always,  everywhere,  of  friendly  peop 
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It  always  comes  back  to  the  people.  That's  why  people  always  come  back  to  Italy. 
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The  Facts 
of  Jewish  Exile 

By  David  Ben  Gurion 

The  distinguished  former  Premier  of  Israel  Ju  re  develops  the  special  view  of  Jewish 
loyalty  which  for  decades  has  rallied,  perplexed,  or  enraged  his  admirer's  and  critics 
throughout  the  world.  His  statement  was  originally  expressed  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  questions  asked  by  Moshe  Pearlman,  Israel's  foremost  journalist,  and  is 
adapted  from  the  book,  "Ben  Gurion  Looks  Back,"  by  Moshe  Pearlman  and  David 
Ben  Gurion,  to  be  published  later  this  fall  by  Simon  and  Schuster. 


The  quality  of  Jewish  life  outside  Israel  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  inside  Israel. 

Of  course  not  all  Jewish  communities  overseas 
are  alike.  Each  is  influenced  by  the  nation  among 
whom  it  lives,  and  acquires  a  character  of  its  own. 
The  differences  between  them  may  be  physical, 
spiritual,  political,  or  social— or  all  four.  Good  ex- 
amples of  such  differences  are  the  two  largest 
Jewish  centers  in  the  Diaspora  today— in  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Together  they 
comprise  some  nine  million  Jews,  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora.  American 
Jewry  is  young;  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  there  were  only  some  2,000  Jews  in  the 
United  States.  Russian  Jewry  is  relatively  old;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
were  already  some  800,000  Jews  in  Russia  (in- 
cluding Russian  Poland  >  out  of  the  then  Jewish 
population  in  the  world  of  two  and  a  half  million. 
Today  there  are  almost  six  million  Jews  in  the 
United  States  and  some  three  and  a  half  million  in 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

But  the  numerical  disparity  is  the  least  of  the 
differences  between  them.  The  United  States,  in 
spite  of  its  federal  structure,  is  a  unitary  state 
linguistically  and  culturally.  English  is  the  lan- 
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guage  <>f  the  country  and  of  its  culture.  Yet  its 
Jewish  community  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  main- 
tain Jewish  educational,  research,  and  scientific 
institutions,  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
study  of  Hebrew  and  Yiddish.  American  Jews  are 
allowed  to  maintain  close  ties  with  Israel  and  they 
have  thus  been  able  to  play  a  part  of  immeasur- 
able importance  in  helping  to  build  the  new  State. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in 
theory,  not  a  unitary  state  but  a  federation  of 
nominally  free  peoples,  each  at  liberty  to  develop 
its  own  language  and  culture.  Self-determination 
is  laid  down  and  guaranteed  in  the  country's  con- 
stitution. Yet  insofar  as  self-determination  may 
exist,  it  dues  not  apply  to  the  Jews,  for  the  Soviet 
regime  has  condemned  its  Jews  to  spiritual  ex- 
tinction. The  Jews  have  no  schools  and  no  new 
books  being  published  in  their  own  language. 
Soviet  "science"  disseminates  among  the  Russian 
people  false  and  slanderous  information  on  the 
nature  of  Judaism,  the  Bible,  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Just  as  there  are  these  radical  differences  be- 
tween the  two  largest  Jewish  communities,  so  are 
there  considerable  differences  between  the  other, 
I  he  small  and  medium-sized,  communities  in  the 
world.  The  position  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco,  for 
example,  is  not  the  same  as  thai  of  the  Jews  in 
France  or  in  Britain.  Some  communities  live  in 
squalor  and  under  oppression.  Others  enjoy  pros- 
perity and  equality  of  rights,  are  "emancipated" 
and  attached  to  the  dominant  culture. 

Yes,  there  are  differences  between  the  various 
communities  in  the  Diaspora.  But  all  have  certain 
characteristics  in  common,  and  this  makes  them 
all  different  in  principle  from  the  community  in 
Israel.  These  features  are  common  to  the  rich  com- 
munities and  the  poor,  the  free  and  the  oppressed. 
They  find  expression  in  four  basic  facts,  unalter- 
able under  Diaspora  conditions,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Jewish  life  in  Israel.  These  facts  are 
the  reason  why  all  Diaspora  Jewish  communities 
live  in  what  I  call  a  condition  of  exile,  whether  or 
not  they  are  aware  of  it  or  recognize  it  as  such. 

What  are  these  "facts  of  exile"? 

First,  outside  Israel,  wherever  they  live,  Jews 
are  a  minority.  They  are  thus  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  majority  may  grant  or  withhold  from  them 
equal  rights.  The  minority  is  helpless  to  make  its 
own  decision  in  the  matter.  Whatever  status  is 
enjoyed  or  suffered  by  the  Jewish  minority  rests 
upon  the  will  and  decision  of  others,  and  not  upon 
its  own  will. 

Second,  the  economic  and  social  structure  of 
such  communities  is  on  the  whole  different  from 


that  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  live.  I  am 
not  here  concerned  with  the  reasons  for  this  phe- 
nomenon. I  am  stating  the  fact.  The  majority  in 
every  country  consists  of  farmers  and  industrial 
workers.  Their  status  may  not  be  the  same  in  all 
countries;  in  some  they  are  downtrodden,  in  others 
they  live  a  life  of  dignity.  But  in  every  nation 
they  form  the  majority,  and  upon  them  rests  the 
economy  of  the  country.  In  the  Diaspora,  very  few  - 
Jews  are  to  be  found  among  their  ranks,  few  1 
among  the  laborers  on  the  land,  and  not  many  in  > 
the  working  ranks  of  industry.  Moreover,  most 
of  the  Jews  live  in  towns.  In  backward  countries,  a 
this  intensifies  Jewish  poverty  and  overcrowding; 
in  the  rich  countries,  it  raises  the  cultural  and  ma-  ' 
terial  standing  of  the  Jews  above  that  of  the  ' 
majority.  In  either  case,  it  removes  them  from 
the  primary  source  of  the  vitality  of  every  people  i 
and  leaves  them  without  solid  ground  under  their 
feet. 

Third,  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  who  wish  to  pre-  > 
serve  their  Jewishness  find  themselves  caught 
between  two  contending  spheres  of  influence.  As 
a  citizen,  the  Jew  derives  both  his  material  and  5 
cultural   substance   from   the   non-Jews   among  < 
whom  he  lives.  Wherever  he  moves  he  finds  himself  - 
in  a  non-Jewish  environment,  the  environment  of 
the  all-powerful  majority.  It  controls  the  govern- 
ment, the  economy,  the  law,  the  political  parties, 
and  the  dominant  culture.  The  Jew  is  influenced 
by  it,  whether  he  wishes  to  be  or  not,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not.  Jewish  life  is  set  apart,  having  no  1 
roots  in  the  all-pervading  majority  environment. 
To  remain  Jews,  Jews  can  draw  only  on  their  past 
and  on  Jewish  tradition. 

A  Ghetto  Nonetheless 

This  produces  a  constant  duality  in  the  life  of 
the  Jew  who  wishes  to  preserve  his  Jewishness. 
There  is  a  gap  between  the  Jewish  sphere  and  the 
civic  sphere,  and,  in  some  countries,  often  a  con- 
tradiction. After  all,  the  culture  of  a  people  is  not 
merely  its  language,  its  storehouse  of  memories  of 
the  past,  or  even  its  "religious  idea"  or  religious 
customs.  The  culture  of  a  people  is  the  totality  of 
the  human  and  social  experience  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, an  experience  deriving  from  nature,  tra- 
dition, the  economic,  legal,  and  social  systems,  and 
from  free  public  controversy.  In  this  sense,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  Jewish  culture  in  the  Dias- 
pora. At  the  most  there  can  be  a  cultural  ghetto. 
It  may  have  a  religious,  social,  and  spiritual  char- 
acter, but  it  is  a  ghetto  nonetheless,  limited  and 
separate,  with  no  source  of  nourishment  in  the 
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;xperiences  and  conditions  of  the  majority  people. 
Even  religious  Jewry  cannot  completely  observe 
|  the  Diaspora  all  the  laws  of  traditional  Judaism. 
The  Jewish  religion,  unlike  all  other  religions,  is 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  its  sur- 
vival is  bound  up  with  the  land  of  its  origin.  Many 
of  the  Jewish  religious  precepts  can  be  observed 
only  in  Israel.  Indeed,  according  to  the  ancient 
sages,  residence  outside  Israel,  when  this  is  not 
unavoidable,  is  a  grave  religious  offense,  and  any 
Jew  who  lives  abroad  when  he  can  come  to  Israel 
is  considered  by  the  Talmud  as  having  forsaken 
God. 

Fourth— and  this  follows  from  the  third  point- 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  in  the  Diaspora  as  life 
within  an  all-Jewish  framework.  The  Jews  are 
there  subordinate  to  the  sovereign  framework  of 
the  general  community. 

True,  the  Jews  wherever  they  are  are  a  "stiff- 
necked"  people,  and  their  attachment  to  the  Jewish 
heritage  is  incomparably  strong,  whether  it  is 
religious  or  linguistic,  or  whether  it  is  an  attach- 
ment out  of  solidarity  to  the  Jewish  fraternity. 
Hence,  in  every  country  where  they  are  allowed  to 
do  so,  Jews  create  their  own  voluntary  frame- 
work and  organizations  for  Jewish  activity  and 
self-expression.  I!ut  it  is  my  point  that  such  a 
framework  cannot  be  all-embracing,  comprehen- 
sive in  scope,  or  vital  in  content.  Only  in  sovereign 
Israel  is  there  the  full  opportunity  for  molding 
the  life  of  the  Jewish  people  according  to  its  own 
needs  and  values,  faithful  to  its  own  character  and 
spirit,  to  its  heritage  of  the  past  and  its  vision  of 
the  future. 

In  Israel,  the  barrier  between  the  Jew  and  the 
individual  as  a  person  has  been  abolished.  One 
can  be  a  complete  person  and  a  complete  Jew,  for 
the  prevailing  environment  is  one  created  by  Jews. 
Our  life  in  Israel  has  become  once  again,  as  in 
Biblical  days,  a  complete  and  comprehensive  ex- 
perience, comprising  within  a  state  framework 
that  is  Jewish  all  the  living  values  of  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  In  addition  to  the  Jewish  book, 
the  Jewish  laboratory  and  scientific  research  in- 
quiring into  the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein,  there 
have  been  created  in  Israel  the  Jewish  field,  the 
Jewish  road,  the  Jewish  factory,  the  Jewish  mine, 
the  Jewish  Army.  Our  way  of  life  has  been  trans- 
formed. Economically  and  socially,  we  are  like  any 
other  independent  people  living  in  its  own  land, 
for  we  do  all  the  physical  and  mental  work  that  the 
nation  requires. 

In  Israel  the  Jews  are  a  nation  like  all  other  na- 
tions. At  the  same  time  they  are  Jews  in  every 
fiber  of  their  body  and  every  feeling  ;  sir 
heart— whether  they  be  religious  or  not— as  no  ' 


can  possibly  be  abroad.  This  is  a  product  of  the 
special  revolution  which  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  land  of  Israel  in  the  last  three  generations, 
reaching  its  peak  with  the  establishment  of  the 
State.  This  was  more  than  a  i-evolution  involving 
simply  a  change  of  regime.  It  involved  the  per- 
sonal revolution  of  every  individual  Jew  who  came 
to  the  land,  a  revolution  in  his  way  of  life,  voca- 
tion, language,  status,  in  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
Hebrew  term  geulah,  which  has  no  parallel  in  any 
other  language  but  to  which  "redemption"  comes 
nearest. 

The  Roots  of  Unity 

The  profound  differences  between  the  Jews  of 
Israel  and  the  Jews  overseas  are  likely  to  become 
deeper  as  the  State  advances  toward  the  consoli- 
dation of  its  independence.  But  let  us  be  clear 
about  our  use  of  the  word  "differences."  I  do  not 
mean  it  in  the  sense  of  conflict  but  of  differences 
in  character,  for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given. 
But  such  differences  do  not  mean  that  one  can  live 
without  the  other.  I  do  not  think  they  can.  I  be- 
lieve that  each  needs  to  sustain  the  other,  though 
the  respective  needs  are  not  of  the  same  order. 
Jewry  in  the  Diaspora,  notably  in  the  two  great 
centers,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  traveled  far  along  the  path  to  assimilation; 
and  even  though  its  Jewish  consciousness  is  still 
alive,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  without  Israel,  it  may 
not  perish  to  euthanasia  or  suffocation.  Similarly, 
without  strong  bonds  with  Diaspora  Jewry,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Israel  can  survive  or  fulfill  its 
mission  of  redemption. 

Do  not  forget  that  although  Israel  enjoys  the 
friendship  of  many  nations,  it  is  the  only  country 
which  has  no  self-governing  "relatives"  from  the 
point  of  view  of  religion,  language,  origin,  or  cul- 
ture, as  have,  for  example,  the  Scandinavians,  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  the  Arabs,  or  the  Bud- 
dhists. Our  nearest  neighbors  are  our  bitterest 
foes,  and  they  will  not  speedily  be  reconciled  to 
our  existence  and  our  growth.  The  only  perma- 
nent loyal  "relatives"  we  have  are  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple themselves. 

I  am  sure  that  many  more  elements  of  scat- 
tered Jewry  will  join  us  in  the  near  future,  as 
more  than  a  million  have  in  the  recent  past,  both 
from  countries  of  suffering  and  from  the  free  and 
prosperous  lands.  We  welcome  the  Jews  who  can 
be  rescued  from  the  lands  of  distress  and  we  wel- 
come the  Jews  who  live  in  the  lands  of  freedom. 
Israel  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  latter  not  only 
for  their  material  assistance  essential  for  the  set- 
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tlement  of  penniless  refugees  and  the  development 
of  the  country,  but  also  for  their  physical  partic- 
ipation with  us  in  building  the  State.  Thev  have 
the  spiritual  resources,  the  capacity  for  action, 
the  cultural  standards,  the  scientific  and  other 
knowledge  that  can  contribute  vitally  to  the  shap- 
ing of  a  well-ordered  progressive  State  capable  of 
being  a  "light  unto  the  nations.-' 

We  in  Israel,  in  our  part,  must  see  to  it  that 
we  create  the  moral,  cultural,  and  political  in- 
spiration that  can  act  as  a  magnet  which  will  au- 
tomatically attract  the  best  of  Jewish  youth  from 
all  countries.  Not  since  the  return  from  Babylon 
in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  have  the  Jews 
been  given  so  noble  an  opportunity  of  joining  in 
the  task  of  national  revival  and  redemption. 

We  in  Israel  and  those  outside  must  take  active 
measures  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, for  the  future  of  both  is  at  stake  This  unity, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  rooted  in  a  Jewish  con- 
sciousness which  can  be  fell  by  all  sections  of 
Jewry,  Israeli  and  non-Israeli,  religious  and  non- 
religious.  This  consciousness  must  draw  its  sus- 
tenance from  the  ancient  springs  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  must  be  linked  to  the  mission  of  mod- 
ern Israel.  I'nity  can  therefore  be  guaranteed  by 
a  t  hree-pronged  effort. 

The  first  ell'ort  will  be  the  spread  of  Hebrew 
education.  A  language  common  to  all  sections  of 
Jewry,  to  Israel  and  the  Diaspora,  can  be  the  sin- 
gle most  important  factor  in  achieving  and  pre- 
serving a  common  Jewish  consciousness. 

Their  Portable  Homeland 

C»  onsider  what  the  revival  of  our  ancient  lan- 
guage, Hebrew,  as  the  common  tongue  of  Israel, 
has  done  for  our  people  here,  unifying  the  hetero- 
geneous communities.  What  has  been  done  here 
can  also  be  done  by  the  Jews  overseas  with  the 
same  unifying  effect.  I  agree  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  them,  for  they  live  in  lands  which  have 
their  own  official  languages.  But  we  here,  too, 
faced  serious  difficulties,  yet  we  achieved  it.  We 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  life,  in  our  time,  the  lan- 
guage of  our  people  which  had  been  abandoned  as 
a  living  language  for  almost  nineteen  hundred 
years.  It  is  a  unique  act,  with  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory. I  remember  that  some  years  ago  we  were 
visited  by  the  Irish  leader,  de  Valera,  and  the  thing 
that  impressed  him  more  than  anything  was  what 
he  called  our  miraculous  revival  of  Hebrew.  He 
told  me  of  the  determined  efforts  which  had  been 
made  in  Eire  over  decades  to  revive  the  Gaelic 
tongue,  efforts  which  had  failed  even  though  the 


nation  had  been  living  in  its  own  land  all  the  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  experience  of  overseas 
Jewry  in  seeking  to  acquire  their  ancient  tongue 
can  be  that  of  the  Jews  of  Israel  rather  than  of 
the  nationals  of  Eire.  Hebrew  today  is  no  longer 
an  embalmed  language,  preserved  only  in  old  books 
and  musty  parchments.  It  is  now  a  living  and  de- 
veloping tongue,  rich  with  the  modern  idiom  but 
even  richer  with  the  spiritual  treasures  of  old. 
i  Incidentally,  the  finest  modern  Hebrew  prose 
style  harks  back  occasionally  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Bible  .and  of  the  early  sages,  without  being  ar- 
chaic.) Up  to  the  first  world  war,  the  language 
spoken  by  and  uniting  most  Jewish  communities 
in  the  world  was  either  Yiddish  or  Ladino.  These 
are  now  dying  out,  but  while  they  lived,  it  meant 
that  most  Jews  were  bilingual,  speaking  both 
Ladino  or  Yiddish  and  the  language  of  t  heir  coun- 
try of  residence.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  now  again  become  bilingual,  the  Jew- 
ish language  this  time  being  Hebrew,  thereby 
maintaining  a  cultural  bond  with  Israel  and  with 
Hi  her  Jewish  communities. 

But  Hebrew  education  involves  not  only  the 
tea<  hing  of  the  language.  It  also  means  the  trans- 
mission of  the  greatest  of  the  Jewish  classics  of 
all  generations.  Foremost,  of  course,  is  the  Bible, 
crowning  glory  of  the  Jewish  creative  genius  and 
wellspring  of  the  faith  and  moral  teachings  of 
Israel.  It  is  the  Bible  which  was  the  source  of  all 
the  creative  thinking  and  writing  of  the  genera- 
tions of  Jews  who  followed,  the  Bible  which  was 
the  prized  certificate  of  identity  of  the  Jewish 
people,  the  Bible  which  accompanied  them  in  all 
their  wanderings,  what  someone  once  called  their 
"portable  homeland."  It  is  the  most  widely  known 
and  longest-living  book  in  the  world. 

It  is  still  the  greatest  and  most  precious  crea- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  national,  his- 
torical,  religious  and  cultural  points  of  view  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  universal  ethics.  In  the 
Bible,  every  Jew  whether  orthodox  or  atheist  will 
find  his  origins,  his  historical  and  moral  roots. 

But  Jewish  creative  powers  were  not  exhausted 
with  the  completion  of  the  Bible.  In  the  best  Jew- 
ish literature  of  the  post-Biblical  periods  expres- 
sive of  the  Jewish  genius,  every  Jew  can  find  in- 
sights enabling  him  to  know  himself  better. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  comprehensive  Hebrew 
education  which  must  be  undertaken  by  world 
Jewry  as  the  prime  effort  in  the  accomplishment 
of  unity. 

The  second  is  an  increased  awareness  on  the 
part  of  all  Jews  of  the  vision  of  Messianic  redemp- 
tion. Like  the  Torah  of  Israel,  which  preached  the 
national  ideal  for  the  Jewish  people  but  which 
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also  uttered  ideals  embracing  mankind,  so  the  Mes- 
sianic vision  was  both  Jewish  and  universal.  The 
redemption  of  Israel  was  bound  up  with  the  re- 
demption of  the  world.  This  Jewish  national  ideal 
combined  with  a  universal  human  ideal,  one  of 
the  outstanding  themes  of  Jewish  prophecy  and 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  was  never  more 
topical  than  today.  The  hope  of  the  world  for  de- 
■  liverance  from  the  dangers  of  total  destruction 
lies  in  a  regime  of  justice  and  peace,  loving  kind- 
ness and  mercy,  and  respect  for  man  who  was  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God.  A  three-word  Hebrew 
sentence  in  the  Bible  says  it  all:  "The  world  shall 
be  built  in  mercy." 

The  new  Jewish  State  integrated  the  Jewish 
people  with  its  distant  past  and  with  the  modern 
history  of  man.  It  is  dedicated  to  developing  the 
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latest  qualities  of  the  Jewish  people  so  that  they 
may  lie  a  "light  unto  the  nations"  and  mark  out 
the  path  to  a  new  world  order  which  shall  not  be 
false  to  the  vision  of  redemption.  Diaspora  Jewry 
must  join  faithfully  with  Israel  to  bring  about  the 
fulfillment  of  its  Messianic  mission  to  become  a 
model  people  and  help  the  world  advance  toward  a 
system  of  righteousness  as  foreseen  by  Israel's 
prophets. 

Third,  the  needs  of  both  demand  that  there  shall 
be  a  strengthening  of  the  bonds  between  Diaspora 
Jewry  and  the  State  of  Israel.  The  most  urgent 
call  is  for  the  youth  of  overseas  Jewry  and  for  the 
young  professional  class,  graduates  in  the  humani- 
ties and  the  natural  sciences,  to  join  the  builders 
and  defenders  of  Israel  and  thus  play  a  personal 
part  in  the  creative  work  of  redemption.  For  those 
who  wish  to  remain  in  the  lands  in  which  they  live, 
the  ties  can  be  strengthened  by  visiting  Israel, 
sending  their  children  to  undertake  a  period  of 
study  here,  participating  in  Israel's  economic  de- 
velopment. This  will  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  their 
Jewish  consciousness  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
heighten  the  effectiveness  of  Israel  as  the  major 
instrument  for  the  preservation  of  Jewish  integ- 
rity. We  on  our  part  must  do  all  we  can  in  this 
country  to  mold  a  society  of  righteousness  so  that 
overseas  Jewry  will  be  willing  to  make  the  efforts 
I  have  outlined,  and  so  that,  above  all,  we  can  at- 
tract Jewish  youth  as  immigrants. 

Briij'htiu'ss  I  fndimmed 

I  f  we  become  a  model  society,  able  to  exert  a 
moral  influence  among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
that  influence  will  inevitably  be  felt  more  immedi- 
ately and  more  strongly  by  the  Jews.  And  while 
we  are  still  far  from  achieving  that  exalt: 


Hon,  I  think  we  have  already  created  forces  which 
carry  within  them  the  seeds  of  a  model  society.  1 
am  thinking  in  particular  of  our  labor  settlements, 
the  educational  functions  of  Israel's  defense 
forces,  and  our  scientific  and  cultural  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  we  have  a  start  toward 
becoming  a  model  people.  But  there  are  still  many 
shadows  darkening  the  purity  of  our  lives.  Long 
years  of  exile  have  taken  their  toll.  Many  of  our 
immigrants  have  come  from  poor  and  primitive 
lands,  lacking  in  civic  tradition.  There  is  overfrag- 
mentation.  There  is  an  exaggerated  partisanship. 
Often  the  customs  and  traditions  brought  with 
them  by  the  newcomers  are  undermined  before 
new  values  have  had  time  to  take  root,  and  this 
causes  social  bewilderment.  For  some  immigrants, 
integration  into  the  life  of  the  country  is  difficult 
and  takes  longer  than  with  others.  We,  too,  like 
other  countries,  are  plagued  with  inferior  books 
and  periodicals,  both  home-produced  and  imported, 
but  we  feel  it  more  keenly  because  we  are  still  in 
the  initial  stage  of  shaping  a  nation.  We  have 
also  carried  over  from  exile  as  an  organizational 
heritage  the  deplorable  system  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation under  which  our  parliamentary  elec- 
tions are  conducted,  fostering  the  growth  of  small 
parties  and  breeding  in  them  political  irrespon- 
sibility. 

These  are  grave  blemishes  on  the  face  of  our 
young  State.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  and  can- 
not dim  the  brightness  of  our  accomplishments. 
Though  young  and  small  and  with  slender  natural 
resources,  our  State  has  been  able  to  stand  up 
against  its  many  enemies,  to  open  wide  its  doors 
to  immigrants,  to  provide  free  primary  education 
for  all.  to  conquer  the  desert,  to  revive  towns  and 
villages  which  had  been  dead  for  some  two  mil- 
lennia, and  to  create  a  comprehensive  system  of 
social  services  of  a  very  high  standard.  This  has 
been  achieved  in  the  face  of  tough  difficulties  and 
limited  means.  It  surely  reflects  unusual  qualities 
in  our  citizens. 

We  have  always  been  a  small  people  numerically 
and  we  shall  remain  a  small  people,  unable  to  com- 
pete with  our  rivals  in  the  size  of  population, 
extent  of  territory,  richness  of  natural  resources, 
and  strength  and  equipment  of  the  armed  forces. 
But  our  place  is  in  the  history  of  humanity  and 
the  place  of  our  country  in  the  world  cannot  be 
measured  in  quantitative  terms.  Few  peoples  have 
had  so  profound  an  influence  upon  so  large  a  part 
of  the  human  race.  And  there  are  few  countries 
which  have  played  so  central  a  role  in  world  his- 
tory as  the  Land  of  Israel.  It  must  be  our  aim  to 
achieve  a  future  that  can  be  worthy  of  our  past. 
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The  Pilots 
Who  Saved  England 

by  Ruth  Lang  don  Inglis 


Never  i)i  the  field  of  human  conflict  was  so 
'much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few. 

— Winston  Churchill 

The  "few"  were  the  2,949  RAF  pilots  and  aircrew 
who  fought  in  the  66  operational  fighter  squadrons 
from  July  10  to  October  31,  1940,  the  precise  dates 
for  "The  Battle  of  Britain,"  Churchill's  own  name 
for  this  crucial,  defensive  war.  Over  a  thousand 
men  have  survived  to  wear  the  distinctive  rose-gilt 
emblem  on  their  1939-45  star.  Like  proper  "Old 
Boys,"  they  also  have  a  tie,  gold  rosettes  of  Eng- 
land mounted  on  a  blue  background  of  the  British 
Isles  (sold  exclusively  to  the  Battle  of  Britain 
Fighters  Association  airmen  at  Gieve's  in  Bond 
Street— a  thorough  check  is  made  before  a  sale  can 
be  made,  ruling  out  aspiring  phonies).  In  emo- 
tional terms,  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  expensive 
ties  in  the  world. 

Hitler  ordered  the  invasion  of  England  on  July 


10,  giving  it  the  code  name  of  "Operation  Sea 
Lion."  Fresh  on  the  defeat  of  France  and  the  Dun- 
kirk routing,  he  didn't  think  it  would  take  long; 
capitulation  might  even  take  place  before  he  had 
to  mount  an  invasion.  He  ordered  Goering  to 
weaken  the  Air  Force  bases  on  the  southern  Hanks 
of  England  with  concerted  Luftwaffe  aerial  as- 
saults prior  to  a  land  take-over. 

With  around  700  serviceable  planes,  two-thirds 
Hurricanes,  most  of  the  rest  Spitfires,  the  RAF 
successfully  repulsed  the  Luftwaffe  invaders,  who 
had  3,500  aircraft  positioned  in  the  Low  Countries. 
France,  and  Norway,  by  the  end  of  the  three  long 
Battle  of  Britain  months.  The  blackest  and  most 
ferocious  day  came  on  August  15  (75  German  air- 
craft shot  down;  34  British),  and  the  decisive, 
turning-of-the-tide  day  a  month  later,  September 
15  (60  German  aircraft  destroyed,  26  British), 
when  the  German  High  Command  realized  that 


such  losses  couldn't  continue;  it  would  have  to 
abandon  its  invasion  plans.  It  was  as  if  the  Ger- 
mans, putting  their  hand  into  a  cage  to  snap  the 
neck  of  a  weak,  dying  animal,  had  it  savaged, 
nearly  bitten  off. 

The  crisis  period  of  August-October  1940  ranks 
in  strategic  British  history  with  the  Armada;  but 
for  the  tirst  time,  the  country's  survival  depended 
solely  on  a  conflict  in  the  sky.  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Sir  Hugh  Dowding,  who  never  had  enough  men  or 
planes,  was  dependent  through  it  all  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  that  indefinable  human  quality,  high  mo- 
rale. This,  fanned  hot  and  high  by  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  was  generated  in  staggering  abundance. 

Still,  none  of  the  Battle  of  Britain  historians 
has  managed  to  explain  the  galvanizing  spirit  that 
produced  the  unlikely  British  triumph.  It  took  a 
writer,  Richard  Hillary,  a  Battle  of  Britain  pilot 
fresh  up  from  Oxford,  to  describe  it  succinctly  in 
The  Last  Enemy  before  he  himself  was  killed  in 
the  air.  ( The  title  of  his  book  in  the  United  States 
was  Falling  Through  Space,  published  in  1942.) 
He  wrote:  "Yet  the  Squadron  showed  no  signs 
of  strain,  and  I  personally  was  content.  .  .  .  We  had 
little  time  to  think,  and  each  day  brought  new 
action.  No  one  thought  of  the  future;  sufficient  un- 
to the  day  was  the  emotion  thereof.  At  night  one 
switched  off  one's  mind  like  an  electric  light." 

If  a  generation  is  as  interesting  as  the  literature 
it  produces,  then  the  RAF  heroes  were  let  down 
rather  badly.  Hillary's  The  Last  Enemy  is  a  pel- 
lucid, poignant  autobiographical  account  of  the 
author's  struggle  with  pain  brought  on  physically 
by  severe  face  burns  and  disfiguration  and  emo- 
tionally by  unrequited  love  for  a  girl  too  sunk  in 
her  own  grief  to  face  a  relationship  with  the  half- 
alive  Hillary.  Compare  this  pure,  bittersweet  nar- 
rative of  one  man's  war  to  Norman  Mailer's  The 
Naked  and  the  Dead  with  its  gutsiness  under  I  he 
tropical  sun,  the  four-letter  words,  stench,  hairy 
chests,  and  rugged  courage. 

An  air  of  hurt  sweetness  also  prevails  in  the 
works  of  the  RAF  poet  John  Pudney,  whose  sac- 
charine "For  Johnny"  struck  a  deep  sentimental 
chord  in  the  English  heart  of  the  1940s.  Unfor- 
tunate for  Pudney  that  the  film,  Way  to  the  Stars, 
which  fixed  this  poem  in  the  public  imagination, 
should  be  remembered  for  little  else.  He  deserves 
better.  But  Pudney  was  no  Wilfred  Owen,  no  Sieg- 
fried Sassoon.  Even  the  tragic,  knightlike  Hillary, 
killed  before  his  considerable  talent  could  develop 
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further,  gives  us  none  of  the  deeper  evocation  of 
grueling  wartime  experience  produced  in  Robert 
Graves's  Goodbye  to  All  That. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  Battle  of  Britain  was 
too  poetic  an  experience  in  itself  to  produce  poetry. 
If  any  war  can  be  called  clean,  this  one  came  close 
to  it.  It  was  one  of  the  last  examples  of  individual 
combat  in  which  man  and  machine  synchronized, 
neither  one  ascendant  over  the  other,  and  group 
camaraderie  in  the  single  aim  of  smashing  the 
invader  out  of  the  sky  reached  an  unprecedented 
purity  of  purpose.  One  pilot  suggested  to  me  that 
even  the  death  was  clean— quick  final  rite  by  fire— 
a  viewpoint  he  may  possibly  hold  alone.  Airmen  in 
the  Battle  of  Britain  literally  saw  the  whites  of 
their  opponent's  eyes,  usually  in  their  rear-view 
mirrors.  It  is  probably  the  last  battle  in  history 
about  which  it  is  feasible  to  be  romantic.  As  Ed- 
ward Bishop  writes  in  The  Battle  of  Britain: 
"Bombing  on  both  sides  had  been  remarkably 
scrupulous  by  the  more  barbarous  standards  later 
in  the  war.  .  .  .  Not  until  September  did  aerial 
bombardment  of  civilians  begin  the  steady  cres- 
cendo which  culminated  with  Hiroshima." 

Their  Long  Hot  Summer 

Though  it  would  be  nonsense  to  imply  that  it  was 
always  enjoyable  for  its  participants,  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  a  good  number  of  the  RAF  aces,  many 
of  them  now  urbane  civilians  in  successful  exec- 
utive posts,  recall  that  period  with  gusto.  Such  a 
one  is  Air  Commodore  A.  R.  D.  MacDonell,  holder 
of  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Chairman  ol 
the  Battle  of  Britain  Fighters  Association,  and  an 
executive  of  John  Brown  Ltd.,  a  large  shipbuilding 
firm.  A  natty  Scot  with  gray,  close-clipped  mous- 
tache, blue  eyes,  and  military  bearing,  MacDonell 
is  now  fifty-one-years  old,  with  over  four  years  of 
POW  experience  behind  him.  Seated  at  his  desk,  he 
looks  more  durable  than  most  businessmen  his  age. 
His  eyes  sparkle  as  he  recalls  the  Battle,  in  which 
he  downed  thirteen  German  planes,  a  "baker's 
dozen,"  as  he  blithely  calls  it. 

"An  extraordinary  time  .  .  .  the  like  of  which 
has  never  happened  before  or  again,"  he  told  me. 
"I  loved  it.  Talk  about  finest  hour.  It  was  remark- 
ably exhilarating.  And  clean.  No  being  covered  in 
oil,  no  trenches  ...  a  supreme  game,  compara- 
tively young  people  fighting  it  out  together. 
Fighter  planes  could  turn  round  in  small  spaces 
at  enormously  high  speeds  in  dogfights  so  you 
could  see  each  other's  faces.  I'm  not  a  very  brave 
man  but  I  had  no  fear  of  death.  It  never  entered 
my  head." 
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Of  the  dozen  Battle  of  Britain  survivors  I  have 
seen  and  spoken  to  recently  in  and  around  London, 
the  majority,  like  MacDonell,  used  the  word  "ex- 
hilarating" to  describe  their  feelings  during  that 
long,  hot  summer.  No  one  suggested  that  there 
might  have  been  good  reason  to  crack,  living  as 
they  did  on  interrupted  snatches  of  sleep,  under- 
taking three  or  four  daily  "scrambles"  (air  take- 
offs  for  defensive  action  at  a  few  minutes'  notice), 
witnessing  each  day  in  the  mess  hall  the  gradual 
diminution  of  their  comrades,  tin;  empty,  freshly 
vacated  seats.  Air  Commodore  A.  C.  Deere  speaks 
of  the  air  of  "desperate  urgency"  that  overhung 
them  as  the  German  attacks  crept  closer  and  closer 
to  London.  Yet  when  many  of  the  survivors  speak 
of  the  Battle,  they  might  be  recalling  a  halcyon 
love  affair  instead  of  the  holocaust  that  it  was  ;  515 
airmen,  the  cream  of  the  prewar  regulars,  were 
lost  in  three  months'  time,  most  of  them  by  being 
burned  alive  in  the  sky. 

If  killing  man  is  the  most  dangerous  game,  as 
Gavin  Lyall,  postwar  RAF  pilot  tinned  thriller 
writer,  suggests  in  a  recent  book,  it  was  a  game 


relished  by  the  RAF  pilots  and  the  German  Luft- 
waffe airmen  as  well.  There  is  evidence  on  both 
sides  that  the  pilots  had  to  be  restrained  from 
piling  up  kills.  In  his  history  of  the  Battle  of  Brit- 
ain, Edward  Bishop  cites  several  examples  of  this 
overstimulated  state.  He  quotes  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  report  by  No.  609  Squadron: 

Thirteen  Spitfires  left  Warmwell  for  a  memo- 
rable tea-time  party  over  Lyme  Bay,  and  an 
unlucky  day  for  the  species  of  Ju  87  of  which  no 
less  than  fourteen  suffered  destruction  or  dam- 
age in  a  record  squadron  bag,  which  also  in- 
cluded five  of  the  escorting  Mes. 


And  again  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who,  "though 
his  aircraft  had  been  badly  damaged  in  action  .  .  . 
followed  and  shot  down  a  Uo  17,  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  coast  and  eventually  had  to  abandon  his 
own  aircraft  over  the  sea."  Airmen  frequently 
tended  to  indulge  this  to  the  point  of  self-hypnosis 
or  catatonia,  and  of  course  in  this  last  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  obstinacy  was  not  particularly 
valuable  to  the  RAF  Fighter  Command,  planes 
being  expensive  and  in  short  supply:  Spitfires 
came  at* a  high  price. 

Most  of  my  attempts  to  extract  an  analysis  from 
the  one-time  pilots  on  the  emotional  condition  that 
produced  such  fervor  met  with  the  special  kind 
of  hauteur  and  withdrawal  the  English  can  regis- 
ter so  well  when  they  fear  an  American  is  about 
to  be  psychological,  or  try  to  be.  I  had  found  in  the 
French  psychiatrist  Le  Bon's  study  of  the  group 
mind"  what  I  thought  might  be  one  description  of 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  RAF  fighter  pilots.  "Under 
the  influence  of  a  suggestion,"  Le  Bon  writes,  "he 
will  undertake  the  accomplishment  of  certain  acts 
with  irresistible  impetuosity."  Freud  also  throws 
light  on  this  particular  form  of  group  dynamic** 
when  he  says  that  "where  a  powerful  impetus  has 
been  given  to  group  formation,  neuroses  may  di- 
minish and  at  all  events  temporarily  disappear." 
This  could  be  one  explanation  for  the  apparent 
Battle  of  Britain  nervelessness. 

But  former  Wing  Commander  Patrick  "Paddy" 
Barthropp,  holder  of  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  Air  Force  Cross,  now  director  of  a  Rolls- 
Royce  car-rental  firm,  which  has  serviced  such 
celebrities  as  Christine  Keeler  and  the  Beatles, 
would  have  no  truck  with  this  brand  of  psychiatric 
delving.  "You  got  up  into  the  air  because  you  were 
shot  if  you  didn't,"  he  says. 

Perhaps  as  the  logical  corollary  of  being  men 
of  action,  the  pilots  I  met  were  nearly  all  prone 
to  be  studiedly  anti-egghead,  eager  to  discourage 
overanalysis  and  motivational  probings,  even  cer- 
tain words.  When  I  asked  Jack  Perkin,  a  former 
Flight  Lieutenant  who  had  shot  down  one  German 
plane  and  then  been  shot  down  himself  over  Whits- 
table,  Kent,  in  September  1940,  if  he  found  life 
in  Britain  today  "prosaic,"  he  paused,  reached 
into  his  desk  for  a  dictionary,  looked  up  the  word 
and  said,  "No."  As  an  importer  of  aluminum  foil 
in  a  small  office  off  Fleet  Street  he  admitted  to 
feeling  "chained  to  his  desk"  but  said  his  family 
life  was  too  fulfilling  to  allow  for  boredom.  ( I  sus- 
pected, after  hearing  him  talk,  that  he'd  known 
what  prosaic  meant  all  along.) 

■The  Crowd:  a  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind  (1920). 
*Gronp  Psychology  and  the  Analysis  of  the  Ego 
(1922). 
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Group  Captain  Douglas  Bader,  most  famous  of 
the  British  RAF  aces,  who  led  five  squadrons  in 
the  Battle  of  Britain  in  spite  of  the  brutal  handi- 
cap of  having  two  artificial  legs,  is  consummately 
the  man  of  action  and  today,  in  his  early  fifties, 
continues  to  fly  and  to  play  golf  expertly  and  fre- 
quently. Though  he  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  he  was  not  bookish,  I  found  him  to  be 
one  of  the  few  pilots  who  had  attempted  to  analyze 
the  state  of  mind  which  gripped  him  and  his  com- 
rades twenty-five  years  ago. 

Bader  serves  as  Managing  Director  of  Shell  Air- 
craft Ltd.,  on  the  nineteenth  floor  of  one  of  Lon- 
don's tallest  office  skyscrapers  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Thames.  Symbolically  enough,  he  has  a  perfect 
aerial  view  of  Big  Ben.  A  restless  dynamo  of  a  man 
who  looks  ten  years  younger  than  he  is,  he  has  the 
stubborn  thrust  of  head  seen  in  Japanese  prints  of 
Samurai  warriors.  He  loves  his  job  with  Shell,  he 
says,  because  it  enables  him  to  work  continuously 
with  planes  and  to  fly. 

"The  Battle  of  Britain  pilots  hated  the  imperti- 
nence of  these  enemy  airplanes  flying  over  our 
country,"  he  said.  "Of  course  we  were  brave.  Cour- 
age, like  cowardice,  is  infectious.  The  really  brave 
men  and  women  were  the  Resistance  fighters  in 
Occupied  Europe.  Those  who  fought  on  their  own 
without  the  protection  of  a  military  uniform,  who 
were  tortured  and  killed  because  they  would  not 
betray  their  comrades." 

Bader  and  the  psychiatrist,  Le  Bon,  may  be 
strange  intellectual  bedfellows,  but  I  found  it  sig- 
nificant that  they  both  speak  of  group  contagion, 
though  Bader  refers  to  it  as  infection.  Le  Bon 
writes :  "In  a  group  every  sentiment  and  act  is 
contagious,  and  contagious  to  such  a  degree  that 
an  individual  readily  sacrifices  his  personal  inter- 
est to  the  collective  interest." 

Appeal  to  the  Rebel 

In  those  three  crucible  months,  the  RAF  airmen 
developed  a  style,  speech,  dress,  and  set  of  manner- 
isms that  set  the  pace  for  pilots  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  The  survivors  I  have  met  have 
carried  this  ineradicable  stamp  into  maturity,  the 
civilians  as  well  as  the  peacetime  staff  officers.  The 
RAF  Fighter  Command  was  a  hardship  university 
and  it  is  as  if  its  alumni  have  been  blowtorched 
into  a  way  of  behavior  they  have  no  desire  or  in- 
tention of  discarding,  even  if  they  could.  Richard 
Hillary  felt  the  transfer  from  Oxford  to  the  more 
fiery  institution  of  RAF  life  perfectly  natural. 
"Superficially  we  [at  Oxford ]  were  selfish  and  ego- 
centric without  any  Holy  Grail  in  which  we  could 


lose  ourselves,"  he  wrote  in  The  Last  Enemy; 
".  .  .  the  war  solved  all  problems  of  a  career,  and 
promised  a  chance  of  self-realization  that  would 
normally  take  years  to  achieve.  As  a  fighter  pilot  I 
hoped  for  a  concentration  of  amusement,  fear,  and 
exaltation." 


As  we  have  seen,  the  RAF  airmen  did  succeed  in 
achieving  exaltation.  But  they  never  liked  to  con- 
sider themselves  a  disciplined  force  acting  as  a 
unit.  Rather  they  pictured  their  service  as  the  re- 
bellious branch  of  the  forces  where  individual  flair 
was  nurtured  and  appreciated.  In  class-conscious 
Britain,  the  son  of  an  upper-class  family  who 
joined  the  prewar  RAF  was  often  considered  the 
black  sheep.  My  husband,  who  was  an  RAF  Squad- 
ron Leader  in  Coastal  Command  later  in  the  war. 
recalls  that  at  one  public  school  a  friend  who  told 
his  master  that  he  wanted  to  join  the  RAF  when  he 
grew  up  was  taken  out  and  beaten  for  what  the 
teacher  regarded  as  cheekiness.  The  Force 
achieved  respectability  in  the  war,  but  it  never  lost 
its  basic  appeal  to  the  rebel.  Uniforms  were  worn 
casually,  allowed  to  crease,  with  the  top  jacket 
button  left  undone.  All  stiffening  was  removed 
from  the  caps  so  that  they  sagged  dashingly  and 
were  deliberately  pulled  down  low  over  the  ears. 
Jokes  about  death  were  determinedly  irreverent. 
The  melodramatic  World  War  I  expression  "to 
dice  with  death"  was  shortened  to  the  ironic  "dic- 
ing" and  when  an  airman  was  killed,  his  compan- 
ions often  threw  off  the  epitaph :  "F —  his  luck;  he 
shouldn't  have  joined  if  he  couldn't  take  a  joke." 

This  humorous,  relaxed-upper-lip  attitude  to 
death  has  familiar  English  precedents.  The  ex- 
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plorer,  Robert  Falcon  Scott,  who  froze  to  death 
in  the  Antarctic  in  1912,  had  time  to  pen  a  farewell 
letter  to  his  friend,  J.  M.  Harrie.  It  began:  "We  are 
pegging  out  in  a  very  comfortless  spot  .  .  .  feet 
frozen,  etc..  no  fuel,  and  a  long  way  from  food,  but 
it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  be  in  our  tent,  to 
hear  our  songs  and  our  cheery  conversation.  .  .  ."* 
The  men  who  took  this  style  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tremes became  the  "prima  donnas"  of  the  Battle 
of  Britain,  an  expression  used  to  describe  the  most 
flamboyant  aces  by  the  now  middle-aged  former 
airmen,  not  with  acidity  but  with  matter-of-fact 
acceptance  of  celebrity.  Robert  "Bob"  Stanford- 
Tuck  was  the  archetypal  example.  "I'm  just  a 
nobody  but  you  must  see  Stanford-Tuck"  became  a 
kind  of  closing  refrain  during  my  interviews.  One 
described  him  in  his  Battle  of  Britain  days  as 
"handsome,  flamboyant,  with  white  sweater  and 
aquiline  features,  a  wow  with  the  women';  an- 
other told  of  the  way  he  would  light  up  a  cigarette, 
nonchalant-like,  as  soon  as  his  Spitfire  touched 
ground,  smoking  casually  as  he  alighted  (in  one 
day.  May  2:?,  1940,  he  downed  five  enemy  planes; 
he  was  shot  down  four  times  during  the  Battle 
hi  nisei  f  i . 

1  was  relieved  to  find  that  he  was  life-sized  when 
i  met  him  at  his  mushroom  farm  in  Eastry,  Kent, 
still  slim  and  elegant  in  his  early  fifties,  and 
unmistakably  ex-RAF  (perhaps  it  was  the  pres- 
ence of  the  foulard  scarf  folded  into  the  V  of  his 
brown  pullover,  a  famous  RAF  mufti  fashion). 
A  successful  farmer,  he  supplies  London  hotels 
with  mushrooms,  finding  the  fungi  "funny  little 
brutes,  difficult  to  grow,  but  a  good,  convenient 
way  of  making  money." 

The  country  life  he  leads  seems  in  every  way 
enviable— he  pities  his  former  RAF  colleagues  who 
have  to  eat  "heavy,  business  lunches"  and  endure 
the  city  tempo.  He  breeds  pheasants  (in  fact,  I 
nearly  ran  over  a  wild  cock  who,  full  of  springtime 
lust,  couldn't  keep  away  from  the  caged  pheasant 
hens  :  ;  makes  reproduction  antique  gun  cabinets, 
chairs,  stone  fireplaces;  shoots  in  the  season,  trav- 
els a  great  deal,  and  concerns  himself  with  his  wife 
and  two  grown-up  sons.  Once  a  POW  in  a  German 
camp,  he  carries  his  gracefulness  to  the  extent, 
even,  of  forgiving  his  enemies.  In  this,  he  differed 
from  the  majority  of  the  other  pilots  I  saw,  most 
of  whom  echoed  Wing  Commander  I.  R.  West- 
macott's  sentiments:  "Maybe  they're  good  Euro- 
peans now  but  I  don't  trust  them— I  never  have." 

Stanford-Tuck  stated  an  opposing  view  :  "I  think 
it's  immature  to  go  on  conducting  a  hate  campaign 
against  Germany.  They've  done  everything  to 

"Conrugc,  by  J.  M.  Barrie  (1922). 


eradicate  what's  happened.  And  in  the  war,  they 
were  damn  good  pilots,  let's  face  it."  At  the  time 
of  our  interview,  his  twenty-year-old  son  was  stay- 
ing in  Germany  with  his  great  friend,  former 
Luftwaffe  ace,  General  Adolf  Galland. 

Airmen  and  Spacemen— Cut  from 
the  Same  Cloth? 

In  their  offhand,  nose-thumbing  attitude  to  dan- 
ger, the  RAF  pilots  share  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  current  spacemen.  It  would  be  easy  to 
imagine  the  Battle  of  Britain  pilots  throwing  off 
wise-cracking  endearments  from  the  skies  to  wives 
and  sweethearts  in  the  manner  of  McDivitt  and 
White  if  they  had  been  given  the  opportunity  or 
had  the  time,  which  they  hadn't. 

Squadron  Leader  Richard  "Dickie"  Turley 
George,  a  tall,  hollow-cheeked  former  peacetime 
test  pilot  who  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross  during  the  war.  is  now.  at  forty-six.  a 
senior  executive  in  the  Air  Division  of  Decca  Navi- 
gator Ltd..  a  company  which  has  recently  erected 
two  <>f  its  chains  of  air  transmitting  stations  in 
in  the  United  States.  He  thought  that  most  pilots 
or  fliers  tended  to  be  cut  from  the  same  cloth  of 
character. 

"There  is  a  great  bond  between  Battle  of  Britain 
pilots— we  have  these  annual  get-togethers,  you 
know,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  there's  a  bond  between  all 
pilots.  Though  airline  pilots  and  test  pilots  might 
be  a  different  breed,  I  think  they  tend  to  have  a 
similar  outlook  on  life.  For  one  thing,  our  shop 
talk  is  apt  to  be  more  interesting  than  most." 

Air  Commodore  A.  C.  Deere,  author  of  Nine 
Lives,  his  personal  account  of  the  Battle  of  Brit- 
ain, wrote  me  from  RAF  Neatishead  headquarters 
in  Norwich,  Norfolk,  his  estimate  of  the  fraternity 
of  fliers.  "There  is  a  similarity  between  all  men 
who  expertize  in  a  particular  field,"  he  says,  con- 
curring, but  not  knowingly,  with  Turley-George. 
"And  spacemen,  after  all,  are  simply  airmen  in 
another  guise.  But  in  my  humble  opinion  they  re- 
quire a  somewhat  more  rigid  sense  of  control  and 
self-discipline  by  virtue  of  their,  at  present,  much 
restricted  say  in  a  space  operation.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent the  sense  of  freedom  felt  by  a  pilot  is  lost  when 
confined  to  a  spacecraft  except,  of  course,  the 
recent  innovation  of  "walking  in  air."  Certainly. 
I  should  not  myself  like  to  be  confined  in  a  space 
aircraft  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  scien- 
tists on  the  ground,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  given 
the  opportunity  to  go  into  space  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  might  well  have  felt  differently." 

I  wonder  if  he  would  ?  The  essence  of  the  excite- 
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ment  of  the  Battle  of  Britain  which  has  made  it 
the  last  of  the  wars  of  glory  was  surely  its  appeal 
to  the  individual. 

Where  Is  That  Co-pilot? 

^^.s  individualists  in  a  supreme  game,  they  placed 
little  reliance  for  comfort  on  God.  The  senti- 
mental American  song  about  coming  in  on  a  wing 
and  a  prayer,  more  Hollywood  than  Air  Force,  but 
popularly  emotive  in  America  at  the  time,  would 
have  been  greeted  derisively  by  the  RAF  pilots.  I 
suspect  that  with  such  strong  helmsmanship  as 
Churchill's,  a  stronger,  unseen  guide  was  not  re- 
quired. It's  no  accident  that  his  death  in  February 
caused  a  resurgence  of  religious  feeling  in  Britain, 
the  country  with  the  lowest  church  attendance  rate 
in  the  Christian  West.  There  was  a  frantic  search 
among  the  TV  commentators  and  press  to  track 
down  some  evidence  of  deep  religious  feeling  in 
Churchill's  make-up  at  the  time  of  his  funeral.  It 
seemed  ironical  that  God  and  Churchill  had  be- 
come suffused  in  the  national  mind  with  no  stimu- 
lus from  the  great  man  himself. 

Wing  Commander  W.  P.  Hopkin,  a  Battle  of 
Britain  pilot,  now  forty-four  and  still  serving  as 
Secretary  to  the  Battle  of  Britain  Fighters  Asso- 
ciation with  an  office  in  the  presently  sleepy  halls 
of  the  old  War  Office  in  Whitehall,  is  the  only 
deeply  religious  former  pilot  I  met  and  he  con- 
cedes that  his  old  flying  chums  find  his  new-found 
devoutness  bewildering,  unable  to  reconcile  it  with 
his  wartime  attitudes.  "It  was  an  extraordinary 
period,  certainly,"  he  says;  "at  eighteen  to  be 
plunged  from  Flying  School  into  a  Spitfire  with  red 


cannonballs  coming  at  you  like  cricket  balls.  The 
fear  sticks.  After  the  war,  I  felt  something  was 
missing  until  I  became  a  Christian  at  thirty-three. 
After  my  retirement  from  the  RAF,  I  hope  to 
become  an  ordained  minister." 

In  general,  I  found  that  the  characteristics  and 
reactions  of  the  pilots  I  met,  badly  battered— all 
had  crashed  at  least  once,  some  three  or  four  times 
—but  very  much  unbowed,  were  surprisingly  simi- 
lar. Their  speech  resounded  with  engagingly  rusty 
RAF  expressions  (even  to  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  "Hun"  J  ;  they  shared  a  disenchantment  with 
government,  both  Tory  and  Labor,  a  conviction 
that  their  own  actions  in  the  Battle  of  Britain  were 
unremarkable  while  finding  the  epoch  itself  ex- 
hilarating, a  spirit  of  comradeship  with  other  air- 
men, undiminished  affection  for  Churchill  and 
wholehearted  optimism  about  the  younger  genera- 
tion ( Mods  and  Rockers  were  headline  creatures; 
nobody's  child  was  one).  Though  they  may  find 
England  duller  twenty-five  years  later,  they  con- 
tinue to  love  her  passionately.  "What  we  want  is  a 
Prime  Minister  who  bats  for  England  as  President 
de  Gaulle  does  for  France,"  Bader  said. 

Group  Captain  T.  P.  Gleave,  a  government  war 
historian  heavily  scarred  from  burns  acquired  in 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  a  pilot  who  endured  the  nec- 
essary agonies  of  plastic  surgery  in  a  bed  next  to 
Richard  Hillary  at  the  late  Archibald  Mclndoe's 
famous  East  Grinstead  Hospital,  delivered  their 
most  firmly  rooted  conviction:  "The  English  are 
born  fighters." 

Gleave,  like  others  of  the  surviving  Few,  hoped 
the  occasion  would  never  arise  when  they'd  have  to 
prove  it  again.  Clean  wars,  they  agree,  are  a  thing 
of  the  past. 
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A  Country 
and  Some  People  I  Love 

An  Interview  by  Hank  Lopez  with 
Katherine  Anne  Porter 

Katherine  Anne  Porter,  whose  "Ship  of  Fools"  and  many  other  stories  have 
ensured  her  place  as  one  of  the  great  American  writers  of  this  century, 
talked  with  Mr.  Lopez  in  Mexico  City  last  December.  This  summer,  at  home 
in  Washington,  she  reviewed  and  filled  in  the  text  of  their  tape-recorded  con- 
versation. Mr.  Lopez,  director  of  the  Inter-American  Cultural  Institute, 
describes  Miss  Porter  as  a  "fascinating  conversationalist— volatile,  pensive, 
profoundly  humorous,  and  almost  disturbingly  speculative." 


Interviewer:  Miss  Porter,  since  <>nr  magazine, 
Dialogos,  is  based  here  i)t  Mexico,  we're  especial- 
ly interested  i>i  your  Mexican  experiences.  You 
once  stated  that  "I  went  to  Mexico  because  I  felt 
I  had  business  there,  and  there  I  found  friends 
and  ideas  that  were  sympathetic  to  me.  That  was 
my  milieu."  Could  yon  expand  on  that  ? 

KAP:  Yes,  of  course.  But  let  me  approach  it 
this  way:  I've  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  per- 
suading young  people  who  want  a  beginning  in 
what  they  call  a  literary  career,  that  we  don't  begin 
it  as  a  literary  career.  We  begin  as  a  vocation,  and 
you  don't  go  looking  for  material.  They're  always 
looking  for  material.  And  that  was  the  reason  why 
at  this  time  in  my  generation  all  the  young  people 
were  heading  off  for  Europe.  It  was  all  this  going 
into  exile  and  being  so  romantic  about  it  and  turn- 
ing their  backs  on  this  "crass  American  civiliza- 
tion" and  so  on.  Well,  I  am  an  old  North  Ameri- 
can. My  people  came  to  Virginia  in  1648,  so  we 
have  had  time  to  become  acclimatized.  I  can  leave 
it  when  I  please  and  go  back  when  I  please.  Every- 


body was  hastening  off  for  Europe,  at  that  time 
and  going  into  exile.  It  seemed  so  provincial  anc 
so  ignorant,  and  they  were  ignorant  anc 
provincial. 

You're  talking  about  those  young  writers  thai 
went  to  Europe? 

I'm  talking  about  that  whole  gang  that  headed 
out  and  made  Jimmy's  Bar  famous,  you  remember. 
The  so-called  Hemingway  period  in  Paris.  Well, 
I  had  no  business  in  Paris.  I  was  born  in  Texas, 
brought  up  there  partly,  and  my  father  brought 
me  to  Mexico  when  I  was  ten  years  old.  We  were 
not  rich  people,  we  were  Southern  people  who  had 
many  losses  in  that  famous  war  and  we  didn't 
travel  to  Europe  because  we  weren't  able  to.  Our 
foreign  travel  was  Mexico,  which  we  loved,  and 
so  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  travel  and  get 
out  in  the  great  world  a  bit,  I  just  came  back  to 
Mexico. 

Had  you  met  some  Mexicans  in  N(  W  York? 
Wt  re  tin  ij  your  entree? 

I  was  brought  up  in  San  Antonio,  which  was  al- 


ways  full  of  Mexicans  really  in  exile— since  Diaz 
was  overthrown.  It  was  a  revolutionary  city,  so 
we  kind  of  kept  up  with  things  in  Mexico.  But  in 
New  York  almost  the  first  people  I  ran  into  were 
all  these  charming  young  Mexican  artists,  and 
Adolfo  Best-Maugard  was  among  them.  He  died 
a  few  days  ago;  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  mine 
from  that  day  to  this.  And  there  was  a  wonderful 
lad— he  called  himself  Tata  Nacho.  He's  still  liv- 
ing—he was  at  Adolfo's  funeral  the  other  day.  He 
was  playing  the  piano  in  a  Greenwich  Village 
cabaret  to  make  his  living,  and  he  was  a  great 
revolutionary.  I  was  living  in  Greenwich  Village, 
too,  and  we  got  to  be  friends.  I  was  thinking 
of  going  to  Spain.  But  they  told  me,  "Don't  go 
to  Spain.  Nothing  has  happened  there  for  four 
hundred  years.  In  Mexico  something  wonderful 
is  going  to  happen.  Why  don't  you  go  to  Mexico?" 
We  talked  it  over  and  I  finally  decided  I  would.  I 
headed  down  for  Mexico  in  December  1920. 

Jnst  about  tiie  time  of  the  Obregon  Revolution. 

Yes,  just  a  few  days,  just  a  little  while  after  he 
came  into  the  City. 

Hon-  iliil  you  come  down  here  then?  Train? 
Boat? 

Very  simple.  Train.  I  went  out  all  by  myself,  and 
this  crowd  of  Obregon  revolutionists  stayed  in 
Greenwich  Village. 

/  call  that  courage. 

When  you're  young  you  don't  know  that  you 
have  courage.  It  never  occurred  to  me  I  was  doing 
anything  unusual  at  all.  When  I  got  on  the  Mexi- 
can train,  the  whole  roof  was  covered  with  soldiers 
and  rifles  and  young  women  with  charcoal  braziers 
and  babies,  you  know.  So  I  said  to  this  man  who 
spoke  to  me.  "What's  going  on.  what's  happen- 
ing?" And  he  said.  "Well,  we're  having  a  little 
revolution  down  here."  I  thought  this  was  interest- 
ing, kind  of  exhilarating,  you  know. 

Were  there  many  other  Americans  on  tlie  train 
with  yon? 

Two  others,  two  men.  They  didn't  seem  to  think 
it  was  so  strange  for  a  young  American  girl  to  be 
traveling  by  herself.  The  worst  thing  was  that  the 
coffee  gave  out.  But  we  did  get  to  Mexico  City  per- 
fectly safely. 

Did  yon  have  trouble  adjusting  to  the  revolu- 
tionary turbulence  of  Mexico? 

Not  at  all.  I  went  and  looked  for  a  room,  and  I 
got  a  very  nice  one  on  20  Calle  Eliseo.  I  had  the 
ballroom  on  the  third  floor,  absolutely  open,  no 
glass  in  the  windows,  no  furniture,  and  I  went  to 
the  National  Pawnshop  and  bought  furniture,  an 
old  desk,  a  bed,  and  a  couple  of  chairs.  I  was  abso- 
lutely comfortable  with  that.  Then  Adolfo  Best- 
Maugard  sent  me  to  Manuel  Gamio  and  Jorge 


Enciso,  who  were  then  young,  extremely  learned, 
attractive  young  men. 

Were  they  engaged  in  the  Revolution? 

No,  they  were  sympathetic,  but  they  were  not 
active.  They  were,  after  all,  already  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  in  archaeology  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  They  were  altogether  pleasant  to  me,  gave 
me  all  kinds  of  advice,  introduced  me  to  a  few 
revolutionaries,  and  sort  of  handed  me  around. 

The  Dissenting  Party 

w  en  one  reads  Flowering  Judas  one  can't  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  you  yourself  were  rather 
actively  engaged  in  the  Revolution. 
Yes,  I  was. 

Can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

I  didn't  do  it  on  purpose.  I  just  got  drawn  in 
because  I  was  interested.  I  always  used  to  say  that 
if  I  were  English  I  would  be  the  Loyal  Opposition. 
I  am  always  the  Loyal  Opposition.  I'm  the  dis- 
senting party,  by  nature.  My  father  was  a  real 
old-fashioned  conservative  stubborn  Jeffersonian 
Democrat  in  the  most  absolute  tradition  that  you 
can  imagine,  and  he  rejoiced  when  the  Prussian 
Empire  fell  because  he  said  that  nothing  could  be 
worse— it  must  be  a  change  for  the  better.  Well, 
that's  the  way  he  felt  about  Mexico  at  that  time. 

So  you  had  a  predisposition  yourself  in  favor 
<>f  tlte  Revolution? 

Yes.  I  did.  I  was  involved  in  that  atmosphere. 
I  was  drawn  into  it  like  the  girl  who  took  messages 
to  people  living  in  dark  alleys.  I  was  really  like 
that  girl. 

/  rather  suspected. 

But  I'm  not  the  girl  entirely.  I'm  not  the  girl 
the  young  Zapata  captain  tried  to  take  off  of  the 
horse  one  day.  That  was  Mary  Doherty.  She's  still 
here. 

Now  that  you  mention  some  specific  characters, 
was  "Maria  Conception"  based  on  some  actual 
event  or  some  specific  person? 

I  would  tell  you  as  an  absolute  rule  that  has 
never  been  broken  yet,  that  everything  I  ever 
wrote  in  the  way  of  fiction  is  based  very  securely 
on  something  real  in  life.-'  In  the  case  of  Flower- 
ing Judas  it  was  just  exactly  this:  There  was  a 
man  (you  would  know  his  name  if  I  mentioned  it. 
but  I  rolled  four  or  five  objectionable  characters 
into  that  one  man  >  who  was  showing  Mary  a  little 
attention.  Now  Mary  was  one  of  those  virtuous, 
intact,  straitlaced  Irish  Catholic  girls.  Paul  Rosen- 

*A  new  volume,  The  Collected  Stories  of  Katkerlue 
Anne  Porter,  will  be  brought  out  by  Harcourt.  Brace 
and  World  on  September  15. — The  Editors 
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feld  once  said  that  the  Irish  were  born  with  the 
fear  of  sex  even  before  Christianity.  Well,  this 
fat  revolutionist  got  in  the  habit  of  dropping  by 
with  his  guitar  and  singing  to  Mary.  Goodness 
knows,  nothing  could  be  more  innocent.  But  you 
know,  she  wasn't  sure  of  him ;  so  one  day  she  asked 
me  to  come  over  and  sit  with  her  because  so-and- 
so  was  going  to  come  in  the  evening  and  sing  a 
little  bit  and  talk.  She  lived  alone  in  a  small 
apartment.  The  way  I  described  the  place  was  ex- 
actly as  it  was.  There  was  the  little  round  foun- 
tain, and  what  we  call  a  flowering  judas  tree  in 
full  bloom  over  it.  As  1  passed  the  open  window, 
I  saw  this  girl  sitting  like  this,  you  see,  and  a  man 
over  there  singing.  Well,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  thought, 
"That  girl  doesn't  know  how  to  take  care  of  her- 
self." 

And  so  i/o/i  undertook  to  help  her. 

I  decided  I  could  stand  guard  or  something. 
Baby-sit,  you  might  say.  As  I  came  in  this  fellow 
gave  me  kind  of  a  sidelong  look,  but  I  sat  down 
and  sat  and  sat  and  finally  outsat  him.  I  think 
that's  a  universal  international  situation,  don't 
you?  But  it  just  had  its  special  flavor  and  color 
for  being  where  it  was  and  the  time  it  was  and 
the  kind  of  man  he  was.  You  know  this  thing  stuck 
in  my  mind  and  stuck  in  my  mind,  the  whole  situ- 
ation. So  that  story  is  made  of  a  great  complex 
of  things  that  really  happened.  But  not  all  at  once 
or  to  the  same  people.  I  had  come  in  all  fresh  and 
wide-eyed  and  taking  in  everything,  and  suddenly 
I  began  separating  the  villains  from  the  heroes, 
don't  you  see. 

/  gather  from  the  story  that  there  were  some 
presumed  heroes  who  weren't  all  that  heroic. 

They  certainly  were  not.  The  fighting  heroes 
nearly  all  went  out  when  their  war  was  won.  You 
know  the  trouble  with  every  movement,  every  rev- 
olution, is  that  the  people  who  do  the  work  and 


do  the  fighting  and  bloodshedding  and  the  dying, 
quite  simply  are  not  the  people  who  run  the  thing 
afterwards.  It's  a  phenomenon  that  exists  every- 
where. And  it  was  happening  here  in  Mexico,  but 
you  know  they  didn't  quite  get  away  with  it.  I 
never  heard  of  a  revolution  more  successful  than 
this  one  was. 

The  Mexicans  would  say  is  .  .  . 

Yes,  is,  is.  But  I  saw  things  as  they  were,  then, 
and  everybody  said,  "You  mustn't  say  this,  you 
mustn't  say  that  because,  you  know,  it's  .  .  ."  And 
I  said,  "It's  absurd  to  pretend  that  all  these  people 
are  good  and  brave,  when  this  man  is  distinctly 
trying  to  undercut  his  own  people."  This  wicked 
sort  of  man  had  got  his  own  intrigues,  and  I 
couldn't  see  where  I  was  obliged  to  say  that  he 
was  a  hero  when  he  wasn't.  Even  as  "propaganda" 
this  was  no  good.  You  know  it's  not  true  that 
wickedness  is  more  interesting  than  goodness.  I 
don't  find  it  so,  but  I  do  find  it  compelling  because 
it  is  so  often  unrecognized,  it  so  often  gets  away 
with  its  murder  for  the  reason  that  no  one  has 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  it ;  or  perhaps  they  sym- 
pathize with  it  secretly. 

Dug  Out  of  the  Earth 

I  am  just  wondering  if  the  Mexico  of  that  time 
offered  a  more  authentic  reason  for  writing  than 
Europe ? 

In  retrospect?  Why  yes,  of  course.  But  it  would 
depend  so  much  on  the  person.  It  certainly  offered 
more  to  me  because  I  was  not  running  from  any- 
thing. I  wasn't  living  in  exile.  I  just  came  to  Mex- 
ico because  it  seemed  the  natural  place  for  me  to 
come  after  meeting  my  young  friends  in  New 
York.  When  I  got  here,  a  little  chamaco  (is  that  a 
nice  word  now?) -named  Covarrubias,  Miguel 
Covarrubias— was  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  I  have 
caricatures  he  made  of  me  when  he  was  fifteen.  I 
took  his  first  caricatures  to  New  York  and  showed 
them  to  Frank  Crowninshield  and  editors  on 
Vanity  Fair  and  places  like  that.  And  they  brought 
him  to  New  York  and  he  had  a  tremendous  career 
there.  By  the  time  he  was  nineteen  years  old  he 
was  the  most  famous  caricaturist  in  the  United 
States. 

Now  that  you've  mentioned  Covarrubias,  you 
said  the  other  day  at  the  North  American-Mexi- 
can Institute  that  you  had  some  role  in  arranging 
for  that  Mexican  exhibit  that  first  went  to  the 
United  States.  Would  you  tell  us  about  that? 

We,  myself  and  the  Mexican  artists  and  archae- 
ologists in  Mexico,  were  all  passionately  interested 
in  the  Indian  and  Mexican  popular  arts,  not  the 
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after  the  lont>'-awaited  publication  of  Ship  of 
Fools,  Katherine  Anne  Porter  continued  the 
moving  around  that  has  been  part  of  her  life 
since  her  childhood  days  in  Texas.  She  spent 
a  year  in  Italy  and  France,  went  to  Texas  and 
Mexico,  survived  two  bouts  of  pneumonia,  and 
now  has  settled  in  Washington,  D.C. 

She  is  writing  a  series  of  memoirs,  returning 
to  her  book  on  Cotton  Mather,  and  trying  to 
collect  her  letters — from  universities  and 
libraries,  and  from  friends  who  may  have  kept 
them.  She  would  like  to  have  her  letters  photo- 
copied for  her  use — "fragments  of  myself,  my 
affections,  memories,  and  my  history." 
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bourgeois  arts  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century 
whic  h  I  find  very  interesting  now.  Of  course,  the 
Pre-Columbian  things  hadn't  been  discovered- 
what  we  were  interested  in  was  the  whole  history 
of  the  Indian  art  from  the  beginning,  things  they 
had  dug  <nit  of  the  earth  in  buried  cities.  It  was 
Adolfo  Best-Ma ugard  who  headed  the  whole 
thing.  He  was  in  a  way  the  intellect  of  the  crowd, 
the  really  conscious  person  who  had  a  plan.  It  was 
he  who  suggested  to  the  President  that  he  needed 
me  as  the  North  American  representative  and 
organizer  and  subsequently  appointed  me  formal- 
ly. I  was  to  go  back  to  the  United  States  and  get 
the  galleries  lined  up  for  the  show.  The  plan  was 
to  have  an  enormous  traveling  show,  the  first  that 
had  ever  been  sent  out  of  Mexico. 

What  went  into  this  Exhibit? 

It  was  a  grand  idea.  It  had  eighty  thousand  ob- 
jects of  the  most  beautiful  work  that  was  ever 
made  in  Mexico.  We  had  the  most  beautiful  stat- 
ues. We  even  hauled  this  enormous  Chac  Mool 
around— then  known  as  the  Mayan  Bacchus.  It  was 
a  tremendous  idea  and  the  whole  thing  was  done 
by  very  young  people— I  was  almost  the  oldest  per- 
son in  the  crowd.  I  was  twenty-seven.  Adolfo  Best- 
Maugard  was  twenty-eight.  But  Covarrubias,  who 
developed  into  a  perfect  genius  of  discrimination 
and  selection,  was  about  fifteen;  and  Lozano  and 
Merida,  the  young  painters,  they  ran  around 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two.  All  of  us  taking  advice 
from  Jorge  Enciso  and  Manuel  Gamio  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  We  collected  it  in  about  six 
months,  and  I  did  the  monograph  in  about  the 
same  time. 

Then  I  went  on  hack  to  the  United  States  to 
see  if  I  couldn't  get  galleries,  and  I  couldn't  get 
any.  I  tried  the  Corcoran  in  Washington,  the  An- 
derson in  New  York,  and  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
and  in  all  cases  they  wouldn't  let  us  have  the  gal- 
lery—because the  political  pressure  had  been  put 
on.  The  U.  S.  government  did  not  allow  the  show 
to  come  into  the  country  because  it  was  "political 
propaganda"  and  the  government  hadn't  recog- 
nized Obregon's  government.  I  could  tell  you  one 
of  the  most  appalling  stories  about  our  active 
enemies  who  really  stopped  us. 

You  can't  imagine  the  number  of  powerful  men 
who  were  determined  that  the  government  was  not 
going  to  be  recognized.  And  they  attacked  that 
show,  they  wouldn't  let  us  take  it  into  the  coun- 
try. Finally  somebody  said  if  we'd  bring  it  to 
California  they  would  see  that  we  got  it  going. 
So  we  took  it  up  there,  a  great  trainload  of  speci- 
mens, but  we  were  stopped  at  the  border.  They 
said  we  couldn't  go  through  unless  we  declared  it 
as  a  commercial  enterprise  and  paid  duty. 


That  iii/isI  have  hern  heart  breaking. 

Yes,  this  is  what  we  were  up  against.  It  was 
the  hardest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us.  They 
kept  us  on  a  siding  for  nearly  two  months.  We 
tried  everything  in  the  world.  But  you  know 
you  can't  fight  international  politics,  at  least  we 
couldn't.  So  there  was  a  dealer  who  came  and  said 
that  he  would  buy  the  whole  show. 

.4  Los  Angeles  merchant ? 

Yes,  he  bought  it.  And  so  we  had  this  great 
show  that  made  the  most  enormous  hit.  All  the 
tremendous  interest  in  Mexican  art  in  the  United 
States  stemmed  from  that.  People  poured  into 
that  place  from  all  over  the  country  and  they 
bought  all  of  these  beautiful  things.  It  was  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world.  And  so  we  were  all  in 
simple  despair.  I  just  threw  up  my  hands  and 
quit.  Xavier  Guerrero,  Covarrubias,  Best-Mau- 
gard,  Tito  Turnbull  the  photographer  (the  work- 
ing team),  we  were  all  separated  and  scattered 
by  that  time,  off  in  different  places,  trying  to  sal- 
vage the  pieces.  All  of  us  really  heartbroken. 
Honestly  we  were  emotional  about  it. 

Did  you  ever  write  about  this  incident? 

Not  immediately.  I  just  put  it  aside,  and 
thought,  "That's  a  defeat  if  ever  I  saw  one." 

You  saw  parts  of  the  Exhibition  later? 

Yes,  in  1952,  which  was  exactly  thirty  years 
after  our  disaster  in  Los  Angeles.  I  was  one  of 
the  representatives  of  North  American  literature 
to  the  International  Festival  of  the  Arts  in  Paris 
in  1952.  Just  after  the  exhibit  began,  my  good 
friend  and  French  translator,  Marcelle  Sibon, 
said  to  me,  "Do  you  know  that  the  Mexican  exhibit 
here  is  the  best  thing  in  the  show?  Why  don't 
you  go  to  see  it?"  And  I  said,  "I've  seen  a  Mexi- 
can show,  Marcelle.  I  don't  want  to  see  another." 
I  was  still  as  bitter  as  gall  that  politicians  could 
have  been  allowed  to  do  so  much  destruction,  so 
much  damage;  that  internal  politics,  and  oil  and 
finance  could  ruin  art  .  .  .  was  just  to  me  horrible. 
Then  she  said  to  me  one  day,  "I  never  saw  you 
behave  like  this  before;  I  don't  understand  it. 
You're  just  missing  something." 

I  did  finally  go  by  myself ;  and  oh,  they  had  it 
laid  out  in  the  most  marvelous  way.  I  walked 
into  that  great  hall  with  the  great  dome  over  it, 
and  there  was  our  show.  Re-collected  from  all 
over  the  world.  It's  incredible,  isn't  it?  And  this 
is  the  strange  thing— everybody  on  the  committee 
was  still  alive  then  and  everybody  had  worked  on 
it  again  except  me.  They  hadn't  invited  me  again 
because  I  had  gone  into  such  a  rampage  the  first 
time. 

Had  anything  been  added  ? 

Yes,  they  had  gone  into  the  Pre-Columbian 


Why  does  Eastern  serve  you  coffee  from  a 

silver  service  on  First  Class  Famous  Restaurant  flights? 


For  the  same  reason  there  are 

special  Ground  Hostesses  at  Eastern  terminals. 


For  the  same  reason,  you  can  enjoy  the  quiet  experience  of  a  flight  on  the 
Whisperjet.  Or  dinner  by  Voisin  on  a  First  Class  Famous  Restaurant  flight 
from  New  York.  And  have  it  served  to  you  on  famous  Rosenthal  china. 

Why  do  we  continue  to  introduce  new  comfort  and  new  convenience 
on  Eastern?  For  one  reason:  to  make  it  the  finest  airline  you've  ever  flown 
on.  And  everything  we  do  to  assure  this  becomes  a  new  way  for  us  to  say 
"Thank  you  for  flying  on  Eastern." 

Whisperjet  is  a  service  mark  of  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc. 
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Panic  .sweeps  the  /ores!  in  time  of  fire.  At  Weyerhaeuser  we  take  every  precautioi 
to  protect  trees  from  destruction  and  to  maintain  lands  in  continuous  production 


Fire  isn't  the  only  way  to  destroy  a  forest 

(Unwise  taxes  can  do  the  same  thing] 


Nothing  is  more  terrifying  than 
fire  in  the  woods. 

Fortunately,  over  recent  years 
such  holocausts  have  been  well  con- 
trolled in  most  areas. 

A  camper's  careless  match  or  an 
awesome  lightning  bolt  will  always 
be  threats  to  our  green  and  growing 
forests.  But  they  are  risks  today's 
28  thousand  tree  farm  owners  are 
prepared  to  face. 

Taxes  are  another  story.  They  can 
be  even  more  devastating  than  fire. 


How'1  It  takes  up  to  120  years  for 
some  trees  to  grow  from  seedling  to 
sawlog  size.  During  this  lengthy  pe- 
riod tree  farmers  must  spend  money 
year  in  and  year  out  to  reforest  and 
protect  their  timber  from  fire,  insects 
and  disease. 

Excessive  taxes  could  push  total 
costs  to  a  point  where  tree  farmers 
would  have  to  operate  at  a  loss  and 
reforestation  would  be  impractical. 

This  could  mean  the  end  of  grow- 
ing timber  as  a  crop  on  privately 


owned  tree  farms,  endangering  both 
our  present  and  future  wood  supply. 

The  taxes  paid  by  tree  farmers 
today,  while  heavy,  are  generally 
realistic.  Unless  they  are  unwisely 
changed,  you  can  count  on  tree  farms 
to  provide  wildlife,  recreation  and 
an  ever  growing  list  of  useful  wood 
products  forever. 

We'd  like  you  to  have  our  free 
booklet,  "Plain  Talk  About  frees 
and  faxes."  Write  to  us  at  Box  A5,; 
Tacoma,  Washington  98401. 


Weyerhaeuser 

Pulp.  chettiictils,  [uii  kaging,  Utmhct,  plywood 
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things,  brought  us  right  up  to  the  Diego  Rivera 
thing  which  happened  immediately  after.  And  I 
must  say  it  was  the  least  interesting  of  all  the 
things  there,  because  I  never  (after  sort  of  being 
hoodwinked  by  that  particular  school  of  art)  ap- 
praised Diego  quite  the  same  way.  Before  I  was 
finished  I  didn't  like  his  character— he  was  a 
treacherous  man  and  a  dishonest  artist.  When  I 
was  there  I  used  to  go  and  grind  paints  for  Rivera 
over  at  his  place.  Everybody  did— it  was  the  thing 
to  do— go  and  grind  paint  for  Rivera.  I  knew  all 
of  the  people  around  Rivera— Siqueiros,  Tina  Mod- 
otti,  and  Dr.  Atl— all  the  young  artists  and  would- 
be  artists. 

Haunted  and  Bedeviled 

"Yow  have  visited  Mexico  many  times  since  your 
first  visit  here  in  the  'twenties.  How  do  you  feel 
about  the  intellectual  and  cultural  climate  of  Mex- 
ico today? 

I  always  thought  it  was  good  and  do  now.  You 
know  I  am  an  artist  and  I  am  really  not  an  intel- 
lectual, but  I  feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  living 
arts,  and  I  think  I  know  intellect  when  I  meet  it; 
I've  always  had  a  very  comfortable  feeling  here. 
I  like  the  way  people  talk,  the  way  they  are  not 
afraid  of  talking  about  the  serious  things  of  life, 
at  least  the  things  that  appear  serious  to  me. 
There  are  certain  atmospheres  in  the  United  States 
where  there  seem  to  be  airless  little  ghettos,  full 
of  people  who  live  in  tight  knots  trying  to  run 
things,  making  a  cartel  of  the  arts.  There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  that  kind  of  competition  here  in  Mex- 
ico, as  if  the  arts  and  literature  were  an  arena  or 
a  gladiatorial  contest  or  something  of  the  sort. 

Recently  here  in  Mexico  there  was  a  conference 
at  Chichen  Itzd  of  writers  and  artists.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  kind  of  conference? 

I  think  it's  just  nonsense. 

For  what  reason? 

Because-when  I  left  to  go  to  Europe  in  1931 
they  had  established  in  the  United  States  a  dread- 
ful thing  called  writers'  conferences,  in  which 
they  were  trying  to  teach  young  people  to  write. 
They'd  have  these  cut-and-dried  sessions,  and  I 
just  think  they  are  death-dealing.  The  French 
writers  used  to  have  a  summer  session  in  the  abbey 
of  Pontigny,  in  Burgundy,  where  they  used  to  meet 
once  a  year-the  men  of  letters.  They  would  simply 
spend  a  season  together  in  which  they  talked,  dis- 
cussed, associated,  reminisced  .  .  . 

Without  any  formal  structure? 

Without  much  formal  structure,  just  enough  to 
hold  the  thing  together.  I  think  that  artists  and 


such  people  associate  by  nature,  they're  birds  of  a 
feather.  But  these  conferences  to  "teach"  writers 
to  write— absurd. 

You  know,  toe  haven't  had  a  chance  yet  to  talk 
about  Ship  of  Fools  at  any  great  length.  I've  won- 
dered how  you  decided  upon  the  structure. 

I  didn't,  really.  Do  you  remember  the  little  set 
of  three  short  novels,  Noon  Wine,  Old  Mortality, 
and  Pale  Horse,  Pale  Rider?  When  I  signed  a 
contract  for  those  stories  I  had  had  them  in  mind 
for  years.  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  it's  like  an  egg 
forming,  they  were  ready  to  go.  So  I  went  to  see 
my  publisher  and  said  I'm  ready  now  to  make 
those  stories  that  we  were  talking  about.  They 
gave  me  a  contract  for  four  short  novels  and  so 
I  took  my  little  notes  and  papers  and  went  up  to 
the  country  and  sat  down  in  a  little  inn  and  wrote 
the  first  one  in  seven  days— Old  Mortality.  I  wrote 
the  second  one,  Noon  Wine,  in  another  seven  days. 
And  then  I  was  interrupted,  as  usual,  you  know. 
People  came  and  caught  up  with  me  and  I  had  to 
jump  up  and  run  to  another  place.  I  went  to  New 
Orleans  and  sat  down  and  wrote  Pale  Horse,  Pale 
Rider  in  nine  days.  It  was  nearly  six  months  later. 

And  then  I  came  to  the  really  tough  one,  which 
I  called  Ship  of  Fools,  based  on  my  voyage  from 
Veracruz  to  Bremerhaven,  my  first  voyage  to 
Europe.  Would  you  believe  it  wouldn't  accommo- 
date itself.  I  couldn't  do  it  in  25,000  words.  And 
I  said  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  more.  This  is 
my  limit.  I'm  a  short-story  writer,  and  if  I  can't 
say  what  I've  got  to  say  in  25,000  words,  I  won't 
begin.  And  this  kept  haunting  me  and  bedeviled 
me  and  I  kept  writing  and  taking  notes  and  think- 
ing about  it— how  to  get  this  into  25,000  words. 
And  it  would  not.  It  just  obstinately  would  not. 
I  finally  just  kept  writing  and  writing.  Years 
passed  and  I'd  go  back  and  add  some  more  and 
then  I'd  worry  about  this  thing.  I  couldn't  get  rid 
of  it.  It  had  to  be  written  and  I  had  to  find  a  way 
to  write  it.  And  I  couldn't,  because  I  was  obstinate, 
you  see.  I  would  not  write  a  novel.  They'd  been 
after  me  to  write  a  novel  for  years.  I  kept  telling 
them,  "I  will  not— you  have  to  leave  me  alone. 
This  is  my  way  of  working  and  I  am  not  going  to 
do  anything  to  change  it."  It  was  partly  obstinacy, 
partly  professional  pride,  partly  the  fact  that  I 
thought  I  knew  what  I  could  do  and  what  T  couldn't 
do.  And  I  had  to  work  it  out.  It  took  me  years  and 
years.  I'd  go  back  and  add  again,  and  I'd  go  back 
over  it,  and  little  by  little  it  shaped  itself  in  my 
mind.  But  I  was  doing  so  many  things,  you  see, 
I  was  teaching  and  lecturing  and  I  published  three 
other  books.  I  also  did  some  translating  and  was 
very  tired  most  of  my  time.  And  finally  I  thought 
I  must  begin  and  it's  going  to  be  maybe  not  a 
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novel,  but  a  long  long  story.  I  simply  sat  down  in 
the  middle  of  July  or  August.  I  think  it  was  1942. 

I  recall  writing  Flowering  Judas  in  that  same 
frame  of  mind.  It  was  a  told  January  evening 
about  seven  o'clock  when  I  started.  And  I  was  out 
on  the  corner  just  after  midnight  dropping  it  in 
the  mailbox  to  send  it  to  Lincoln  Kirstein,  who  was 
running  the  Hound  and  Horn.  And  he  published 
it. 

You  wrote  that  story  in  five  hours,  then. 

Five  hours.  And  just  corrected  a  little  with  a 
pen.  And  that's  the  way  with  this  novel.  I  just  sat 
down  and  started  it.  And  all  of  a  sudden  my  mind 
cleared.  In  about  six  weeks  I  wrote  the  first  forty- 
eight  pages  of  that  novel.  And  then  I  was  inter- 
rupted. A  terrible  domestic  crisis— I  had  some- 
thing practical  in  my  life  I  had  to  do.  and  I  stopped 
writing  for  a  little  while.  From  then  on.  and  for 
years  and  years.  1  was  separated  from  that  book 
sometimes  as  much  as  five  years.  And  sometimes 
I  was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph 
with  all  kinds  of  things.  You  know  how  life  is.  I've 
never  had  any  protection  or  margin,  nor  any 
buffer  between  me  and  the  economic  grimness  of 
life.  So  I  would  leave  it  in  the  middle  of  a  para- 
graph and  maybe  not  get  back  to  it  for  months. 
I  said  once  upon  a  time,  "This  story  has  been 
cracked  and  mended  in  a  hundred  places.  And  does 
it  show?"  And  someone  said.  "If  you  hadn't  told 
me  I  wouldn't  have  known  it  wasn't  one  piece." 
Well,  it  was  one  piece  in  my  mind.  But  getting  it 
down  on  paper  was  the  hardest  thing  I  ever  did 
in  my  life. 

"Ship  of  Fools":  The  Finish 

Finally  I  said  I'm  going  to  finish  this  if  1  die 
for  it.  And  I  did  finish.  I  took  three  months  off 
and  went  up  to  Cape  Ann  and  sat  there  just  the 
way  I  sat  in  the  inn  when  I  was  doing  the  short 
novels.  I  said  to  the  people.  "Now,  don't  let  any- 
body come  near  that  door.  Give  me  my  break- 
fast at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  will  leave 
the  room  for  an  hour  for  the  maid  to  do  it  up. 
and  otherwise  Fll  come  out  when  I  get  hungry." 
Well,  they  left  me  alone,  and  I  finished  it.  It  took 
me  three  months.  It  took  me  another  month  to  do 
the  proofreading,  but  it  was  over.  I  think  it  was 
from  '42  to  '(52,  just  twenty  years  almost  to  the 
month."  They  keep  saying,  "Why  did  you  take  so 
long?"  They  stand  over  you  in  the  United  States, 
and  breathe  down  your  collar  while  you  are  work- 

*Three  excerpts  from  Ship  of  Fools,  then  called 
No  Safe  Harbor,  were  published  in  Harper's  in 
October,  November,  and  December  1950. 


ing.  They  say,  "Why  don't  you  finish  that  book," 
as  if  you  had  promised  to  turn  one  out  every  year. 
And  I  just  say  to  them,  "Look  here,  this  is  my  life  j 
and  my  work  and  you  keep  out  of  it.  When  I  have  , 
a  book  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  published."  You 
know,  they  don't  understand  anything.  They  in- 
vade. They  have  as  much  right  to  do  that  as  they 
have  to  break  into  other  peoples'  houses,  but  they 
don't  understand  that  either. 

There's  talk  of  the  movie  version  they  are  go-  1 
ing  to  do.  Have  they  started  on  this?  j 

Oh,  they've  done  it.  They're  going  to  bring  it  ,i 
out,  I  think  in  January  or  February."  And  they  , 
tell  me  they've  absolutely  changed  it;  you  couldn't  , 
recognize  it  to  save  your  life.  Everything  I  did—  , 
the  whole  point  of  my  book— has  been  completely 
put  aside.  I  am  told  by  friends  who  saw  a  preview.  ( 

Speaking  about  movies,  yon  had  a  movie  experi-  ) 
ence  yourself,  didn't  you?  3  . 

Oh,  dear  Lord,  do  you  know  about  that?  It's  j  ■ 
the  funniest  thing— the  most  curious  thing.  Oh,  , 
dear,  I  cannot  say  it.  Well,  they  used  to  think  I 
had  good  legs  and  feet !  I  never  could  see  it  myself, 
but  I  couldn't  help  but  be  pleased.  There  was  . 
a  little  man  here.  His  name  was  Roberto  Turn- 
bull,  and  he  came  and  asked  me  if  I  would  pose  for 
the  legs  and  feet  in  a  little  comedy  he  was  going  , 
to  make  about  a  young  man  who  was  working  in 
a  half-cellar  and  fell  in  love  with  the  legs  and  feet 
of  a  girl  passing  by  the  narrow  window  above.  , 
The  whole  story  was  his  pursuit  of  the  upper  part 
of  this  girl.  J 

It  was  just  about  as  silly  as  anything  could  get, 
I  expect.  But,  you  know,  it  was  fun.  They  made 
me  seventeen  pairs  of  the  most  beautiful  shoes 
you   ever  saw,  everything  from  red  and  gold  A 
brocade  to  the  most  exquisite  black  satins  and 
colored   shoes   and   beautiful    suede— oh,   lovely  A 
shoes.  And  these  beautiful  thin  stockings.  I  said, 
"Oh,  I'll  settle  for  that."  Of  course,  I  wore  them 
in  the  picture,  you  see.  That  was  what  they  were 
made  for.  I  went  to  see  it  later.  It  was  really  very  i 
funny.  From  the  knees  up  was  played  by  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  girl  and  I  felt  that  her  feet  and 
legs  were  quite  as  good  as  mine  and  certainly  her  * 
hands  were  just  perfect,  exquisite.  I  never  had  (I 
good  hands.  And  so  they  finally  got  us  together. 
But  there  was  some  embarrassment.  The  camera 
wasn't  quite  good  enough  at  that  time  and  they 
never  did  get  my  legs  matched  to  that  Mexican 
actress.  But  where  did  you  hear  of  it? 

/  don't  remember.  I  heard  this  years  ago. 

Yes,  and  do  you  know  something?  Several  years 
later  I  met  a  Mexican  artist  who  gave  me  that 

:'The  movie  opened  in  New  York  City  in  late  July 
this  year. — The  Editors 
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I ad-fish-eye  look  in  the  face  and  then  his  gaze 
indered  on  down  past  my  knees  to  my  feet  and 
said,  "Oh,  I  know  you,  I  know  you,  I  remember 
u  now."  I  never  did  ask  him  why. 
All  Ages,  Sorts,  and  Sizes 

fcm  make  those  Revolutionary  days  sound  amus- 
|  g  as  well  as  exciting. 

J  Yes,  they  were  lovely.  But  we  also  knew  what 
le  tragedies  were.  Many  of  my  friends  died  in 
■  iat  time,  and  some  of  them  just  threw  their 
■ves  away  as  if  they  were  throwing  off  an  old 
lit.  They  did  it  so  well  though.  After  all,  Felipe 
jarillo  was  lined  up  against  a  cemetery  wall  with 
fteen  of  his  cabinet  members,  three  of  his 
'•Brothers,  I  believe.  Death  was  there  among  us  all 
lie  time.  Every  kind  of  tragedy,  and  the  most 
hcredible  criminality,  international  criminality. 
MTut  the  young  can't  be  crushed  by  it.  They  have 
I)  live.  Even  with  all  those  problems,  it  was  a  very 
I  ood  time.  I  remember  saying  this  to  poor  Hart 
I  irane.  He  came  down  here  a  long  time  after,  and 
I  tried  to  take  care  of  him.  He  said  once  he  wished 
I  e  had  come  to  Mexico  in  the  first  place,  when  I 
I  irst  told  him  about  it,  that  he  would  have  done 
I  >etter  than  to  go  to  Paris.  "Here  I  feel  that  life 
I  s  real,  people  really  live  and  die  here.  In  Paris." 
ie  said,  "they  were  just  cutting  paper  dollies." 
/  believe  you  yourself  said  that  you  felt  Scott 
I  Fitzgerald  was  writing  about  people  who  were  of 
I  10  importance. 

I  did.  And  I  still  think  so.  Somebody  said  I 
shouldn't  feel  like  that,  that  everybody  was  im- 
)ortant.  Well,  that's  just  one  of  the  fallacies  of 
..he  world.  That's  one  of  the  things  we  say  when 
ve  think  we're  being  democratic.  Eighty  per  cent 
)f  the  people  of  this  world,  as  Ford  Madox  Ford 
said,  are  stuff  to  fill  graves  with.  The  rest  are  the 
>nes  that  make  it  go  round.  We  might  as  well  face 
;hat.  I  was  in  New  York  at  the  time  they  were  hav- 
ing those  tea  dances  and  Scott  Fitzgerald's  roman- 
tic dreams  about  all  the  collegiate  boys  and  girls 
dancing  in  the  afternoons  of  false  romance  and 
luxury,  and  the  low  sweet  fever  of  love.  That  sort 
of  thing.  And  I  simply  couldn't  stand  it  because  I 
couldn't  stand  the  society  of  those  people.  I  ran 
like  a  deer  every  time  I  got  near  them.  And  poor 
Hart,  he  came  here  and  said  they  were  just  cut- 
ting paper  dollies.  Poor  man,  what  a  terrible  time 
we  had  with  him.  He  was  doomed  I  think.  His 
parasites  let  him  commit  suicide.  He  made  such 
a  good  show  and  they  had  no  lives  of  their  own, 
so  they  lived  vicariously  by  his,  you  know.  And 
that  of  course  is  the  unpardonable  sin. 


Who  of  this  newer  generation  of  writers  do  you 
like  most? 

I  never  got  the  habit  of  thinking  in  generations 
of  writers:  my  living  favorites  are  of  all  ages, 
and  degrees  of  reputation.  We  have  always  with 
us  the  professional  promoters  of  the  trade  of 
writing,  who  appear  to  choose  their  candidates 
by  lot,  who  drum  up  a  new  school  of  writing 
every  five  years  or  so,  and  while  raising  their  new 
group  they  try  to  destroy  the  older  ones.  This  is 
not  necessary  at  all,  there  is  room  for  all,  but  just 
the  same  I  too  have  my  choices,  every  one  very 
dear  to  me— all  ages,  sorts,  and  sizes.  I  leave  out 
the  spectacularly  famous  (except  Eudora  Welty), 
but  here  are  the  names  of  writers  whom  I  found 
for  myself  and  chose  from  the  first  work  of  theirs 
I  read,  with  no  advice  from  anybody,  and  disre- 
garding then  as  I  do  now  the  commercial  review- 
ers. I  want  to  tell  you  there  are  some  good  ones  in 
this  list,  and  I'll  bet  you  never  heard  of  some  of 
them ;  we  have  some  big-time  rotters  who  are 
getting  all  the  foreign  and  most  of  the  national 
publicity. 

Peter  Taylor  is  one  of  the  best  writers  we  have- 
do  you  know  him?  He  has  published  three  books, 
and  the  latest  one.  Miss  Leonora  When  Last  Seen. 
is  a  collection  of  splendid  short  stories.  Then 
Eudora  . . . 

/  remember  The  Ponder  Heart  .  .  . 

Yes,  but  A  Curtain  of  Great,  The  Wide  Net, 
and  The  Golden  Apples  have  her  finest  stories.  Do 
you  know  J.  F.  Powers,  a  great  short-story  writer 
whose  latest  book  is  a  fine  novel,  Morte  d'Urban? 
He  has  been  for  a  good  while  a  superb  artist,  so 
at  last  one  of  our  prize-giving  organizations  got 
round  to  giving  Mr.  Powers  an  award,  and  high 
time,  too.  Flannery  O'Connor,  who  died  lately, 
was  greatly  gifted,  a  dreadful  loss  to  us  all.  Glen- 
way  Wescott  and  Caroline  Gordon  are  two  such 
different  kinds  of  writers  it  seems  strange  to 
put  their  names  in  one  sentence.  But  they  are 
both  quietly  geniuses,  good  working  artists  who 
have  yet  to  publish  a  bad  piece  of  work;  as  with 
all  the  writers  I  admire  so  much,  I  read  every- 
thing they  publish  with  pleasure,  and  I  have  my 
favorite  works,  too.  Wescott's  The  Pilgrim  Hawk. 
a  masterpiece;  and  Caroline  Gordon's  None  Shall 
Look  Back—the  best  novel  I  know  set  in  the  South 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  grand  book,  and  I 
am  amazed  to  learn  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  go 
out  of  print.  .  .  . 

It's  that  kind  of  neglect  that  sometimes  dis- 
heartens me  about— not  American  writing,  that 
is  safe  and  sound  in  some  good  hands— but  Ameri- 
can publishing  and  debasement  of  American  taste. 
I  don't  suppose  I  could  like  an  artist— not  only 
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writers,  any  kind  of  artist-if  I  didn't  like  and  re- 
spect his  work.  In  fact,  I  can't  separate  anybody 
from  his  words  and  acts,  but  especially  this  is  true 
with  artists. 

You  know,  when  I  read  Noon  Wine  /  had  a  feel- 
iny  that  Flannery  O'Connor  was  very  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  you. 

She  said  she  was.  But  I  cannot  see  it.  William 
Humphrey,  who  has  just  published  a  brilliant 
novel,  The  Ordwai/s,  is  the  only  writer  I  know 
who  ever  said  in  print  that  his  writing  and  his 
style  and  his  feeling  about  writing  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  me.  I  have  read  carefully  everything 
he  has  published,  and  I  cannot  see  a  trace  of  my 
influence  to  save  my  neck.  But  if  he  wants  to  say 
I  influenced  him,  I'm  very  flattered,  for  I  do  so 
like  what  he  writes.  There  is  young  Walter  Clem- 
ens, who  has  a  first  book  of  short  stories,  The 
Poison  Tree— he  is  not  well  known,  but  he  will  be. 
You  watch  him.  Another  good  beginner  is  George 
Garrett. 

It  is  probably  my  own  personal  preference  in 
forms,  but  every  one  of  these  writers  are  also 
first-rate  short-story  writers;  in  fact,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  I  prefer  their  short  stories  to 
their  novels,  but  their  novels  are  among  the  best 
being  written  too.  We  are  being  sluiced  at  pres- 
ent with  a  plague  of  filth  in  words  and  in  acts, 
almost  unbelievable  abominations,  a  love  of  foul- 
ness for  its  own  sake,  with  not  a  trace  of  wit  or 
low  comedy  to  clear  the  fetid  air.  There  is  a  crowd 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  that  is  gulping 
down  the  wretched  stuff  spilled  by  William  Bur- 
roughs and  Norman  Mailer  and  John  Hawkes— 
the  sort  of  revolting  upchuck  that  makes  the  old 
or  Paris-days  Henry  Miller's  work  look  like  plain, 
rather  tepid,  but  clean  and  well-boiled  tripe.  There 
is  a  stylish  sort  of  mob  promoting  these  writers, 


a  clique  apparently  determined  to  have  an  Estab- 
lishment such  as  their  colleagues  run  in  Lon- 
don. It's  perfect  nonsense,  but  it  can  be  sinister 
nonsense,  too. 

The  Unclobbered 

i^^Jso  it  is  very  hostile  to  the  West  and,  above 
all,  to  the  South.  They  read  us  out  of  the  party 
ever  so  often;  they  never  tire  of  trying  to  prove 
that  we  don't  really  exist,  but  they  haven't  been 
able  to  make  it  stick,  so  far.  New,  gifted,  unclob- 
bered heads  keep  bobbing  up  from  all  points  of 
the  distant  horizons,  and  they  can  never  know 
from  what  direction  they  may  come.  Truly,  the 
South  and  the  West  and  other  faraway  places 
have  made  and  are  making  American  literature. 
We  are  in  the  direct,  legitimate  line;  we  are  peo- 
ple based  in  English  as  our  mother  tongue,  and 
we  do  not  abuse  it  or  misuse  it,  and  when  we 
speak  a  word,  we  know  what  it  means.  These 
others  have  fallen  into  a  curious  kind  of  argot, 
more  or  less  originating  in  New  York,  a  deadly 
mixture  of  academic,  guttersnipe,  gangster,  fake- 
Yiddish,  and  dull  old  wornout  dirty  words— an  ap- 
palling bankruptcy  in  language,  as  if  they  hate 
English  and  are  trying  to  destroy  it  along  with  all 
other  living  things  they  touch. 

But  I  have  named  my  candidates  for  a  living 
American  literature,  only  a  prime  few  of  many 
whose  work  I  love  and  treasure;  they  cannot  be 
destroyed  and  they  will  keep  coming  on,  decade 
by  decade,  one  at  a  time— never  in  a  group,  never 
with  a  school,  never  the  fashionable  pet  of  a  little 
cartel,  never  in  fact  anyone  but  himself,  an  artist 
-no  two  alike. 

We  can  afford  to  be  patient. 


The  New  World  (Plastic)  Promise 

Yet  even  these  inverted  romanticists  cannot  entirely  ignore  the  older  passion  for 
nature  which  still  survives  as  an  essential  part  of  our  New  World  heritage;  for  they 
have  invented  a  prefabricated  substitute  for  the  wilderness,  or  at  least  an  equivalent 
for  the  hunter's  campfire.  That  ancient  paleolithic  hearth  has  become  a  backyard 
picnic  grill,  where,  surrounded  by  plastic  vegetation,  factory-processed  frankfurt- 
ers are  broiled  on  an  open  fire,  made  with  pressed  charcoal  eggs,  brought  to  combus- 
tion point  by  an  electric  torch  connected  by  wire  to  a  distant  socket,  while  the  assem- 
bled company  views,  either  on  television  or  on  a  domestic  motion  picture  screen,  a 
travelogue  through  Yosemite  or  Yellowstone.  Ah  wilderness!  For  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen, I  fear,  this  is  the  ultimate  terminus  of  the  New  World  dream. 

-Lewis  Mumford,  at  the  AIA  Annual  Convention,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  1965. 

Harper's  Magazine,  September  1965 


LSD  and  the 
Anguish  of  Dying 

by  Sidney  Cohen,  M.D. 


A  report  on  a  controversial  drug  that 
may  one  day  provide  a  technique  for 
altering  the  meaning— and  lessening  the 
dread— of  dying. 

extinction  is  not  of  great  consequence  at 
this  moment,  not  even  for  me.  It's  just  another 
turn  in  the  swing  of  existence  and  nonexistence. 
I  feel  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  church  or  talk  of 
death.  I  suppose  that  I'm  detached— that's  it— 
away  from  myself  and  my  pain  and  my  decaying. 
I  could  die  nicely  now— if  it  should  be  so.  I  do  not 
invite  it,  nor  do  I  put  it  off." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  woman  dying  of  can- 
cer. For  a  single  day  she  was  given  a  minute  dose 
of  LSD  (lysergic  acid  diethylamide),  the  strange 
drug  whose  potentialities  are  only  beginning  to 
be  defined.  The  experiment  was  part  of  a  very 
limited  and  still  inconclusive  research  project.  The 
results  which  I  will  describe  shortly  in  more  detail 
suggest  that  LSD  may  one  day  provide  a  technique 
for  altering  the  experience  of  dying. 

Awesome— and  even  inspiring— though  this  pos- 
sibility is,  it  is  one  still  limited  to  a  handful  of 
people  in  a  few  hospitals  where  LSD  research  is 
conducted  under  rigid  government  controls.  The 
need  for  such  caution  is  understandable  in  the 
light  of  the  checkered  history  of  LSD  since  its 
discovery.  We  know  today  that  it  is  a  drug  of 
many  uses— and  misuses. 

They  were  scarcely  imagined  by  Dr.  Albert 
Hofmann,  a  biochemist  at  Sandoz  laboratories  in 


Basel,  Switzerland,  when  he  synthesized  LSD  in 
1938.  At  the  time  his  firm  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  ingredients  of  the  dark  purple  fungus, 
ergot— a  club-shaped,  minute  chemical  factory 
that  spoiled  rye  fields  during  a  particularly  wet 
European  summer.  From  it,  chemists  had  already 
extracted  migraine  relievers  and  uterine  contract- 
ants.  So  it  was  quite  natural  for  Hofmann  to  study 
another  of  ergot's  constituents,  lysergic  acid,  and 
to  make  a  series  of  new  compounds  from  it,  in- 
cluding the  diethylamide  of  lysergic  acid.  ( 

On  a  mid-April  afternoon  in  1943  he  was  at- 
tempting to  separate  LSD  from  its  mirror  image 
isomer— an  identical  molecule  which  turned  polar- 
ized light  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right.  Acci- 
dentally he  inhaled  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
the  new  compound. 

The  experience  that  followed  he  later  described 
as  "a  not  unpleasant  delirium  which  was  marked 
by  an  extreme  degree  of  fantasy.  In  a  sort  of 
trance  with  closed  eyes,  fantastic  visions  of  extra- 
ordinary vividness  accompanied  by  a  kaleidoscopic 
play  of  intense  coloration  continuously  swirled 
about  me." 

After  recovering  he  realized  that  the  unusual 
reaction  was  probably  due  to  the  chemical  he  had 
been  studying.  He  deliberately  took  a  quarter  of 
a  milligram  and  experienced  a  second,  even 
stronger,  dissociation  state. 

In  the  intervening  twenty-two  years  LSD,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  drugs  known,  has  had  a 
varied  and  controversial  career.  The  chief  ques- 
tions debated  in  the  1950s  can  be  recreated  from 
rather  dusty  medical  journals.  These  were  the 
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issues:  Did  LSD  cause  a  toxic  delirium  or  a  model 
psychosis?  Was  it  an  intoxication  similar  to  that 
produced  by  dozens  of  other  drugs,  or  was  it  a 
schizophrenia  in  miniature  sufficiently  safe  and 
reversible  to  be  used  as  a  laboratory  device  to 
understand  and  even  find  a  better  treatment  for 
that  "scourge  of  mankind"?" 

It  took  a  decade  to  determine  that  the  "LSD 
state"  was  no  ordinary  drug-  delirium.  But  to  the 
disappointment  of  psychiatric  researchers,  it  also 
became  clear  that  it  does  not  reproduce  the  symp- 
toms of  schizophrenia  faithfully  enough  to  cast 
light  on  its  cause  and  cure.  However,  a  few  re- 
searchers, working  with  the  mentally  ill,  felt  it 
might  be  useful  to  take  LSD  themselves,  believ- 
ing they  could  better  understand  their  patients' 
odd  behavior  if  they  became  transiently  mad. 

Madness  or  Mysticism? 

Some  of  the  researchers  did  indeed  induce  a 
temporary  insanity  in  themselves.  They  also 
found  that  LSD  produced  a  condition  outside  of 
normal  experience  which  was  variously  described 
as  blissful,  ecstatic,  transforming,  and  full  of 
meaning  and  perceptual  beauty. 

The  people  used  as  subjects  in  LSD  experi- 
ments often  spoke  of  the  vibrating  undulations  of 
fixed  objects,  the  fresh,  vivid  glow  of  ordinary 
colors,  and  the  enormous  slowing  down  of  clock 
time.  More  remarkably,  instead  of  experiencing 
feelings  of  disorganization  and  chaos,  a  number 
of  subjects  said  they  had  a  sense  of  integration 
and  unity  with  the  universe  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  ego  dissolved.  Consciousness  was  not  impaired 
nor  was  memory  disrupted.  Instead  they  seemed 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  their  environment  and  had 
an  enhanced  recall  of  important  events  in  their 
past.  Some  of  them  claimed  that  afterward  they 
felt  more  open,  less  defensive,  less  tense,  more  un- 
derstanding of  themselves  and  of  others. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  and  detailed  descriptions 
of  such  an  experience  was  published  in  1954  by 
the  late  Aldous  Huxley  in  his  book  The  Doors  of 
Percept  ion.  "I  was  now  a  Not-self,"  he  wrote, 
"simultaneously  perceiving  and  being  the  Not-self 
of  the  things  around  me.  To  this  new-born  Not- 
self,  the  behavior,  the  appearance,  the  very 
thought  of  the  self  it  had  momentarily  ceased  to 
be,  and  of  other  selves,  its  one-time  fellows 
seemed  .  .  .  enormously  irrelevant.  ...  I  longed  to 
be  left  alone  with  Eternity.  .  .  ." 

:  Then-current  studies  of  LSD  were  discussed  in 
"Toads,  Mushrooms,  and  Schizophrenia"  by  Howard 
D.  Fabing,  M.D.,  in  Harper's,  May  1957. 


A  state  such  as  this  has  no  precise  psychiatric 
name,  although  Freud  did  write  of  the  oceanic- 
feeling  of  the  infant  prior  to  its  recognition  that 
it  is  a  separate  entity.  Philosophic  and  theologi- 
cal literature  describe  it  as  "cosmic,"  "visionary," 
"mystical,"  "religious,"  and  "transcendental." 
Eastern  religions  are  particularly  familiar  with 
phenomena  of  this  sort. 

A  considerable  number  of  people  have  experi- 
enced the  transcendental  state  spontaneously 
without  ihe  use  of  drugs.  Like  its  chemically  in- 
duced counterpart  it  has  qualities  of  indescrib- 
ability,  loss  of  self,  visions  of  dazzling  light  and 
overpowering  feelings  of  awe,  bliss,  or  complete 
tranquility,  and  a  sense  of  union  with  all  nature. 
While  tne  chemically  induced  state  may  last  for 
a  whole  day,  the  spontaneous  event  is  likely  to 
be  only  a  transcendental  flash.  But  it  is  much 
more  impressive,  for  it  seems  to  come  out  of  no- 
where. Some  of  these  spontaneous  states  may  be 
due  to  derangements  of  the  internal  chemistry  of 
the  body  provoked  by  fasting,  isolation,  lack  of 
sleep,  or  mental  exhaustion.  However,  the  more 
prolonged  forms  such  as  satori— the  spiritual 
goal  of  Zen  Buddhism-may  be  achieved  by  faithful 
meditative  exercises  over  extended  periods.  How 
this  is  accomplished  remains  a  mystery  still  to 
be  explored— perhaps  by  a  new  breed  of  scientists 
— theochemists  or  theophysiologists. 

Enigmatic  though  this  frontier  remains,  a  good 
deal  has  been  learned  about  nerve-cell  chemistry 
and  about  the  transmission  system  connecting 
brain  cells.  LSD  has  contributed  to  this  knowl- 
edge. Psychiatric  researchers  have  also  amassed 
revealing  data  about  illusions,  hallucinations, 
delusions,  ego  defenses  and  other  facets  of  per- 
sonality structure.  And  we  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand how— out  of  the  same  bottle— both  mad- 
ness and  mysticism  can  be  poured., 

The  key  to  this  riddle  lies  in  the  personality  of 
the  subject,  his  reason  for  taking  L?D,  the  degree 
to  which  he  trusts  those  with  him  and  the  setting 
in  which  it  is  given.  The  personality,  motivation, 
and  expectations  of  the  investigator  also  play  a 
part  in  the  result.  These  factors,  of  course,  in- 
fluence the  effect  of  every  drug  acting  on  the 
mind.  But  LSD  subjects  are  exceptionally  sensitive 
and  hypersuggestible.  Thus  if  LSD  is  given  to 
an  unstable  or  overly  suspicious  person  in  an  im- 
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personal,  insecure  situation  by  someone  who 
seems  uninterested  or  even  provocative,  it  will 
probably  evoke  a  horrendous  mental  disorgani- 
zation. But  when  a  more  stable  individual  takes 
it  in  pleasant  surroundings,  with  trusted  people 
around  him,  then  he  is  likely  to  experience  a 
pleasurable,  if  not  rapturous  state.  LSD,  then, 
acts  as  a  trigger  releasing  a  burst  of  primordial, 
nonrational  psychic  activity  quite  foreign  to  or- 
dinary mental  processes.  Whether  the  burst  goes 
in  the  direction  of  a  psychotic  or  of  a  mystical 
process  depends  upon  the  above  factors. 

Therapy  by  Self-transcendence 

LsD  and  drugs  like  it  are  now  known  among 
scientists  as  psychotomimetics  (mimickers  of 
psychosis)  or  hallucinogens  (producers  of  hallu- 
cinations). In  fact,  true  hallucinations  seldom 
occur,  but  to  "see"  something  that  does  not  exist 
is  such  a  spectacular  event  that  the  term  has  been 
retained. 

Research  is  still  under  way  to  determine  the 
therapeutic  potential  of  LSI)  in  treating  mental 
illness.  To  date  it  has  been  tried  out  experimental- 
ly on  a  great  variety  of  psychologically  disturbed 
patients.  Sometimes  it  has  been  used  as  an  ad- 
junct to  conventional  psychotherapy  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  make  the  patient  less 
defensive,  improve  his  memory  for  "forgotten" 
traumatic  events,  indeed,  permit  him  to  "relive" 
these  incidents  fully.  It  was  hoped  that  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  therapist  would  be  intensified, 
and  help  him  to  perceive  the  defects  in  his  rela- 
tionships with  the  important  people  in  his  life. 

Other  psychiatrists  have  deliberately  given 
the  patient  a  large  dose  which  would  overwhelm 
him  and  induce  a  state  of  self-transcendence. 
Perhaps,  it  was  thought,  this  experience  would 
reduce  unrealistic  feelings  of  guilt,  increase  self- 
esteem,  and  provide  a  sort  of  psychic  death-re- 
birth experience  which  would  give  life  and  living 
new  importance  and  meaning.  Such  an  episode  is 
analogous  to  a  religious  conversion,  and  like  it, 
may  have  either  transitory  or  long-lasting  effects. 

This  theory  would  seem  to  have  particular  valid- 
ity in  the  treatment  of  alcoholics,  many  of  whom 
are  alienated,  lonely  people  searching  for  a  rela- 
tionship or  an  experience  outside  themselves.  For 
example,  among  six  hundred  alcoholic  patients 
treated  with  LSD  at  University  Hospital  in  Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan,  Dr.  A.  Hotter  reports, 
one-third  remained  sober  and  one-fourth  im- 
proved. Following  this  report  from  Canada,  sixty 
alcoholic  men  are  currently  being  treated  with 


a  single  high  dose  of  LSD  in  an  experimental 
study  being  conducted  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Kurland  at 
Spring  Grove  State  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

No  method  of  using  LSD  therapeutically  has  as 
yet  met  rigid  scientific  requirements,  which  in- 
clude long-term  follow-up  and  a  comparison  of  pa- 
tients receiving  LSD  with  a  control  group  who 
receive  identical  treatment  except  for  the  LSD. 
But,  in  truth,  no  other  type  of  psychotherapy  has 
been  fully  tested  by  these  exacting  standards. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  is  sup- 
porting thirteen  grants  totaling  nearly  a  half- 
million  dollars  for  studies  of  LSD  in  a  few  selected 
research  centers.  (These  and  a  few  State  Hospi- 
tals are  the  only  places  in  the  United  States  where 
doctors  have  access  to  LSD  and  the  patients  are 
chosen  for  their  appropriateness  to  the  research 
project  rather  than  their  own  interest  or  needs.) 
At  present  LSD  is  not  accepted  by  the  psychiatric 
community  as  a  safe  therapeutic  tool.  Whether  it 
ever  will  be  depends  on  the  outcome  of  the  research 
now  under  way. 

In  Pursuit  of  Ecstasy 

The  prospect  which,  from  the  research  investi- 
gator's standpoint  seems  promising,  is  beclouded 
by  an  increasing  vogue  for  LSD  and  similar  drugs 
for  nonmedical  purposes.  About  three  years  ago 
small  groups  became  aware  of  the  transcendental 
state  and  it  became  their  prime  preoccupation. 
They  call  the  loss  of  self  induced  by  LSD  "con- 
sciousness expansion"  although  "unconsciousness 
expansion"  would  be  more  accurate.  And  they  have 
hailed  the  experience  as  The  Truth,  the  answer 
to  all  problems,  the  real  reality.  It  is  everything 
for  everybody,  and  everyone— they  argue— has  the 
inalienable  right  to  pursue  ecstasy  via  unlimited 
access  to  the  "psychedelic"  (mind-manifesting) 
drugs— a  name  they  prefer  to  "hallucinogens," 
which  they  regard  as  too  negative. 

The  most  publicized  LSD  incident  occurred  at 
Harvard  University  in  the  winter  of  1962-63. 
Timothy  Leary  and  Richard  Alpert  were  relieved 
of  their  posts  in  the  psychology  department  by 
President  Pusey  after  it  was  disclosed  that  they 
were  conducting  experiments  with  LSD  and  other 
psychotomimetic  drugs  on  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, at  times  while  themselves  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  drugs,  and  under  other  conditions 
that  many  of  their  colleagues  considered  unscien- 
tific. Leary  and  Alpert  defended  their  activities  on 
the  grounds  that  the  orthodox  scientific  method 
was  a  "game"  they  could  not  play  while  experi- 
menting with  such  revolutionary  drugs.  Later 
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they  set  up  so-called  "consciousness-expanding" 
colonies  in  Mexico  and  New  York  State. 

The  resulting  publicity  contributed  to  a  wide- 
spread illicit  traffic  in  LSD  and  such  "natural" 
hallucinogens  as  peyote  and  morning-glory  seeds. 
A  brisk  black  market  has  come  into  being;  the 
same  pushers  who  might  peddle  heroin  or  goof- 
balls  may  also  be  a  source  of  supply  for  LSD.  It 
is  an  instance  of  paradise  regained  in  some  back 
alley.  Today  considerable  numbers  of  venture- 
some individuals  have  consumed  LSD  either  alone, 
at  parties,  or  in  other  group  settings. 

The  casual  and  carefree  consumption  of  this 
mighty  mind-shaker  has,  at  least,  provided  us  with 
a  few  very  obvious  facts.  It  is  clear  that  unstable 
people-particularly  those  with  paranoid  tenden- 
cies— definitely  must  not  take  the  psychedelic 
drugs.  Others  can  take  them  safely  only  in  a  hos- 
pital under  professional  supervision.  To  be  sure, 
many  "cubeheads"  (LSD  is  sold  saturated  on 
sugar  cubes)  manage  to  get  away  with  the  expe- 
rience and  have  a  grand  time  of  it.  But  for  piti- 
fully few  of  them  does  it  solve  any  personal  prob- 
lems even  after  dozens  of  exposures.  And  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  LSD  can  cause  extended  psy- 
chotic states,  severe  depressions,  suicides,  and 
prolonged  paranoid  reactions.  Doctors  see  the  con- 
sequences of  such  catastrophes  in  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  and  in  the  morgue. 

The  illicit  use  of  LSI)  is  increasing  and  spread- 
ing to  new  communities  and  new  campuses.  Mean- 
while the  government  has  tightened  restrictions 
on  the  legal  use  of  the  drug,  and  research  contin- 
ues under  difficulties. 

Surrender  to  Extinction 

w,  at  follows  is  an  account  of  a  single  experi- 
ment in  a  study  involving  only  a  few  individuals. 
The  treatment  is  not  invariably  successful.  But 
as  a  result  of  these  investigations  a  good  deal  is 
becoming  known  about  the  nature  of  the  psychic 
encounter  with  death  and  how  LSD  might  affect  it. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  see  what  you  have  done.  You  have 
stripped  away  ME.  This  is  a  touch  of  death— a 
preparation  for  the  hit/  one  when  the  No-Me  will 
be  more  permanent,"  she  said  quietly. 

It  was  Irene  talking.  She  had  been  dying,  all 
too  slowly  of  a  cancer  of  the  rectum  which  re- 
curred two  years  after  major  surgery  and  X-ray 
treatments.  Now  it  had  spread  beyond  the  range 
of  surgical  hope.  Her  liver  and  bones  were  in- 
volved. Nothing  was  to  be  done  except  to  keep  the 
pain  down.  But  despite  large  doses  of  narcotics 
and  sedatives  she  continued  to  be  agitated  and 


tearful  while  awake,  moaning  and  tossing  in  her 
drugged  sleep.  Her  sister  and  doctor  asked 
whether  anything  more  could  be  done  to  help  her 
through  the  fear-ridden  process  of  dying.  LSD 
was  suggested  with  some  hesitation  because  it 
had  been  given  to  only  one  person  in  a  similar 
situation.  The  doctor  hoped  that  the  drug  might— 
at  least  for  a  few  hours— set  aside  her  absorption 
with  herself  and  the  prospect  of  death.  If  her 
awareness  could  be  focused  beyond  herself  per- 
haps she  might  learn  that  her  obliteration,  soon 
to  come,  need  not  be  a  thing  of  terror.  So— with  the 
consent  of  all  concerned— she  was  given  a  small 
dose  of  LSD.  She  talked  to  her  doctor  who  took 
detailed  notes. 

"But  there  is  something  (1st  here.  For  once  I 
can  see  the  order  upon  order.  What  looked  like  a 
mess,  a  confusion,  is  just  the  vast  complexity  of 
it  (ill,  towering  layers  of  interweaving  movement. 
< ))ici  you  st  c  the  pattern  of  the  vortex,  it  all  fits. 
Right  here  and  now,  the  No  Meaning  to  Life  con- 
cept, the  theory  that  it's  all  an  accident,  is  the 
greatest  improbability  of  all.  What  an  accident! 
What  an  amazing,  dazzling  accident!" 

Irene  had  been  a  nurse  up  to  a  few  months  ago, 
a  good  one.  She  was  forty-five  years  old  and  di- 
vorced. Her  marriage  was  the  biggest  mistake 
of  her  life,  for  she  had  thought  she  could  reform 
a  confirmed  drunk.  There  were  no  children,  and 
except  for  her  sister,  no  relatives.  At  one  time  she 
probably  was  attractive,  but  now  her  skin  was  a 
deep  yellow-green  and  her  face  and  arms  were 
emaciated  and  wrinkled.  Her  hair  was  auburn 
except  for  the  first  two  inches,  which  was  brown 
with  streaks  of  gray.  Her  abdomen  and  legs  were 
grotesquely  distended  with  fluid.  Any  doctor  pass- 
ing her  room  would  know  at  a  glance  that  she  was 
terminally  ill.  She  knew  it,  too.  She  knew  what  her 
large  liver,  the  jaundice,  the  bone  pain,  and  the 
swelling  meant. 

Before  the  LSD  experiment,  we  had  spoken  a  few 
times  about  death  and  other  things.  It's  not  easy 
to  talk  freely  and  comfortably  in  such  a  situation. 
There  is  so  little  to  say.  The  usual  platitudes  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  someone  like  Irene.  She  told 
of  her  childhood  in  the  East,  her  schooling  in  Wis- 
consin, her  three-year  marriage:  "It  was  all  right 
during  the  day;  I  worked.  At  night  it  was  a  night- 
mare." Now  there  was  nothing,  no  religion,  no 
hope,  only  a  half-dozen  Get  Well  cards  on  the  bed- 
side table  and  a  few  red  roses  in  a  vase  on  the 
dresser. 

"/  am  dying— I  see  it  very  clearly.  Soon  the  pat- 
terns of  the  mind  will  stop  because  the  complex 
patterns  of  the  body  can  no  longer  support  them. 
It  will  all  collapse  into  a  waste  heap  of  molecules 


>lin  is  a,  paper  doll 


*lin  makes  paper.  Thin,  strong,  white  paper.  Take  our  special 
airwave  tissues.  They've  got  wet  strength.  Flexibility.  They 
lape  themselves  to  each  strand  of  hair,  and  hold  it  in  place 
'hile  you're  setting  it.Olin  paper  wraps  up  nylons.  Cleans  eye- 
lasses.  Protects  everything  from  soda  straws  to  bubble  gum. 
^3  a  lightweight  pnnting  paper  called  Waylite,®  it  cuts  mail- 
ig  costs  in  half.  While  back  at  home,  Olin  paper  helps 
reate  some  lovely  waves  that  turn  into  some  real  living  dolls. 
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IBM  computers 
help  police 
speed  up 
>var  on  crime 

TT  is  two  a.m.  \  truck  lias  crashed 
through  a  warehouse  gate  and 
roared  off  into  the  darkness. 

A  pati  ol  car  speeds  to  the  call. The 
police  learn  thai  a  load  of  furs  lias 
been  stolen.  \  vague  description  of 
the  driver  and  a  thumbprint  arc  llic 
only  clues.  Yet,  by  dawn,  detectives 
have  identified  the  driver,  and  are 
on  the  way  to  making  an  arrest. 

\  number  of  factors  make  rapid 
police  work  possible.  One  is  new.  It 
is  the  use  of  IBM  computers. 

Computers  versus  crime 

A  computer  is  only  a  machine.  1 1 
can  no/  patrol  a  heal  or  chase  a 
prowler.  But  a  computer  can  help  a 
police  force  analyze  patterns  and 
trends  oj  crime  — so  police  can  take 
counter  measures  at  once. 

Computer  analysis  of  daily  pre- 
cinct records  helps  police  in  main 
cities  to  pinpoint  potential  trouble 
spots,  and  assign  special  patrols  to 
nip  crime  in  the  bud. 

The  same  IBM  computers  can  also 
help  keep  track  of  pawnshop  rec- 
ords, gun  licenses,  stolen  propert) 


reports,  violations  and  arrests. 

In  New  ^ork  City,  police  use  an 
IBM  computer  to  find  at  once  a  set 
of  matching  fingerprints  from  files 
of  tens  of  thousands. 

Other  IBM  equipment  can  quickly 
locate  a\  ailahle  policemen  w  ith  spe- 
cial skills— those  who  speak  ( Canton- 
ese, those  who  can  drive  a  subway 
train,  or  those  who  are  experts  at 
tracing  missing  persons. 

In  several  major  cities.  1I>M  com- 
puters are  helping  police  check  the 
registration  of  suspicious  cars  five 
times  faster  than  was  possible  be- 
fore—ami take  prompt  action. 

More  efficient  police  work 

IBM  computers  are  relieving  police 
of  mountains  of  routine  but  neces- 
sary paper  work.  More  officers  can 
now  spend  more  time  on  the  work 
they  were  trained  to  do  best. 

'"Computers  are  virtually  revolu- 
tionizing law  enforcement,"  >a\>  a 
police  inspector.  "Their  detailed, 
up-to-the-minute  reports  enable  us 
to  do  our  work  more  effectively, 
and  to  speed  up  the  war  on  crime." 


IBM 


B\I  computers  arc  helping  ninny  major  cities  anticipate  where  police  will  be  needed  next. 


The  late  show's 
a  sreat  show  in 

VIRGINIA 


On  \  iryinin's  mountain-gabled  roof,  cruise  300  miles  along  Sky- 
line Drive  in  Shenandoah  National  Park,  and  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way .  Stop  for  far-spreading  view  s  of  peak  and  valley,  or  close-ups 
of  mountaineer  cabins,  a  splashing  millwheel,  an  old  moonshine 
still.  Late  September  through  October,  see  vast  hardwood  for- 
ests stage  a  fall  color  spectacular. 


See  history  in  our  limes  .it  the  General  Mac  Arthur  Memorial, 
housing  mementoes  from  his  half  century  of  service.  It's  part  ot 
the  Norfolk  lour  that  takes  you  from  America's  oldest  brick 
home  lo  the  world's  greatest  naval  center. 


Turn  hack  358  autumns  as  you  roam  through  England's  first 
enduring  New  World  colony,  reborn  before  your  eyes  at  James- 
town Festival  Park.  It's  iust  minutes  from  Williamsburg  along 
the  beautiful  Colonial  Parkway. 

1  \  I  I  VACATION  HIGHLIGHTS:  rake  Virginia's  Annual  Autumn  ( 
Pilgrimage,  Octobei  1-3,  N-|o.  and  \isii  semes  of  plantations,  homes, 
chinches,  some  almost    loo  years  old.   Include  Loudon  County's' 
Annual  Waterford  Home    lour  and  (  rafts  I-'xhibit,  October  1-3; 
Richmond's  gay  Tobacco  Festival,  Octobei  9-16;  and  a  Broadway 
hit  at  Barter  Theatre,  Abingdon. 

*_—.,».      IOKIKII  Kio -PAOL  PICTURE  GUIDE, "Carry  Mc 
•J  Hack  lo  Old  Virginia,"  plus  illustrated  state  highway: 
map,  drop  us  □  card.   Ask  about  places,  events,  sports 
you  want  to  enjoy  on  a  Virginia  trip. 
VIRGINIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 
\\l>  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
Nil  Male  Office  Building.  Richmond,  Virginia  23219. 
\  ii  jjinia  I  ilm  <  atalog  Available 


Mix  fun  and  history  in  VIRGINIA,  birthplace  of  the  nation 


from  which  a  new  matrix  will  be  drawn.  The  neio 
vill  have  little  to  do  with  me.  I  see  I  must  accept 
md  surrender  to  this  possibility  of  total  extinction 
is  a  person." 

Man  is  probably  the  only  species  concerned  and 
iistraught  about  personal  extinction,  for  only 
man  has  the  capacity  to  scrutinize  himself.  Only 
1 1  he  can  conceive  of  a  future,  and  perceive  himself 
las  a  separate  creature,  more  or  less  apart  and 
ialienated  from  any  communal  form  of  existence. 
We  are  born  into  an  egoless  world,  but  we  live  and 
die  imprisoned  within  ourselves. 

This  self-awareness— without  faith  that  it  all  ' 
[has  a  meaning— can  breed  an  overpowering  fear  of 
death.  Freud  said  that  no  one  could  actually  im- 
agine his  own  extinction.  And  so  the  dread  of 
dying  is  the  ultimate  agony. 

In  Irene's  case,  we  hoped  that  a  speck  of  this 
uncanny  drug  would  allow  her  to  accept  her  suffer- 
ing and  her  death  to  come.  We  wanted  to  provide 
'  a  brief,  lucid  interval  of  complete  egolessness,  to 
demonstrate  that  personal  intactness  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  that  perhaps  there  was 
something  "out  there."  In  the  process  we  hoped 
that  she  would  somehow  come  to  terms  with  her 
pain  and  misery. 

"How  fantastically  easy  it  is  to  briny  human 
life  onto  the  earth!  A  single  sperm  from  a  single 
copulation— a  single  egg  fertilized— an  embryo— the 
foetus— birth.  The  ease  of  creating  life.  And 
sometimes  the  ease  of  death— in  sleep— a  sudden 
encounter  with  a  hard,  unyielding  object— the 
quick  closure  of  a  coronary.  Tlien,  there  are  the 
difficult  dentils,  like  mine.  Well,  I  see  that  the  hard 
deaths  too,  must  be  borne— like  the  difficult  births, 
it  is  a  part  of  you. 

"I  never  fully  realized  the  rhythm  of  the  thing 
-oh,  I  did  intellectually,  the  cycle  of  birth,  growth, 
decay,  death.  Growth  always  seemed  to  be  at  the 
peak.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  virtue  of  death,  tint 
right  now  they  all  are  at  the  same  level.  Decay  and 
death,  are  no  less  than  birth  and  growth.  Can  this 
be  the  final  rationalizat  ion?  Hardly.  At  this  mo- 
ment values  don't  matter.  Life  and  deatlt  matters 
—they  are  of  me. 

"I  could  die  now,  quietly,  uncomplaining— like 
those  early  Christians  in  the  arena  who  must  have 
watched  the  lions  eating  their  entrails.  Will  I  re- 
member any  of  this?  And  what  about  the  pain? 
I  suppose  I'll  be  a  baby  about  it  again.  Right  now. 
the  pain  is  changed.  I  know  that  when  I  press,  <1 
here  yesterday.  I  had  an  unendurable  pain.  I 
couldn't  even  stand  the  weight  of  a  blanket.  Now 
I  press  hard— it  hurts-it  hurts  all  right-but  it 
doesn't  register  as  terrifying.  It  used  to  thi 
and  make  me  beg  for  another  shot." 


by  Sidney  Cohen,  M.D.  77 

Death  must  become  a  more  human  experience. 
To  preserve  the  dignity  of  death  and  prevent  the 
living  from  abandoning  or  distancing  themselves 
from  the  dying  is  one  of  the  great  dilemmas  of 
modern  medicine.  It  is  the  doctor  these  days  who  is 
in  closest  touch  with  those  near  death  and  he  must 
still  treat  the  patient  even  when  the  disease  is 
long  past  remedy.  How  shall  he  prevent  those 
closest  to  the  patient  from  retreating  out  of  grief, 
guilt,  or  aversion?  And  what  shall  he  tell  the  dying 
man  or  woman  ?  Leading  cancer  specialists  gener- 
ally believe  the  doctor  should  tell  the  patient  the 
truth  about  his  future,  a  truth  tempered  with  some 
optimism.  This  is  not  only  a  kindness,  but  realistic, 
for  patients  with  far-advanced  malignancies  have, 
unaccountably,  recovered  for  years.  However, 
there  are  uncurable  patients  who  do  not  want  to 
be  told.  The  sensitive  doctor  knows  this  and  allows 
them  to  deny  the  undeniable. 

The  Meaning  of  Pain 

Irene  did  not  need  telling;  she  had  spelled  out  her 
prognosis  to  her  doctor  many  weeks  ago.  He  had 
tried  his  best  to  make  her  comfortable.  Though 
he  was  a  busy  man,  and  there  was  little  he  could 
do  for  her,  he  always  found  time  to  come  in  to 
talk,  and  implicitly  to  let  her  know  that  he  would 
he  with  her  to  the  end. 

Continuous,  severe,  deep  pain  disintegrates  all 
but  the  strongest  of  personalities.  When  the  pa- 
tient knows  the  pain  will  terminate  only  in  death, 
the  pain  takes  on  the  meaning  of  death  and  is  hard- 
est to  allay.  To  relieve  dread,  counteract  depres- 
sion or  reduce  pain,  the  narcotics  have  been  main- 
stays since  prehistory.  Opium  has  been  replaced 
by  morphine  and  other  derivatives  and  new  syn- 
thetic chemicals.  All  these  medicines  reduce  pain, 
enable  the  patient  to  sleep,  and  may  raise  his 
spirits.  With  those  near  death,  the  danger  of  addic- 
tion is  no  problem  and  skillful  use  of  drugs  can 
circumvent  the  body's  ability  to  adapt  to  them. 

We  have  a  whole  array  of  sedatives  and  hyp- 
notics for  resistant  insomnia.  We  can  control  wak- 
ing anxiety  with  tranquilizers,  and  alcohol  has 
not  been  completely  abandoned.  When  depression 
is  severe,  stimulants  and  antidepressants  are 
available.  Ideally  we  would  like  our  patients  to  be 
calmly  awake  for  at  least  part  of  the  day.  But 
sometimes  one  must  settle  for  a  continuous 
drugged  stupor.  Medications  and  a  few  nerve-cut- 
ting operations  are  the  doctor's  weapons  in  the 
battle  that  is  always  lost.  Possibly  LSD  will  add 
something  quite  new  to  his  arsenal. 

A  recent  study  by  Dr.  Eric  C.  Kast  of  Chicago 
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indicated  that  LSI)  exceeded  two  other  narcotics 
in  the  effectiveness  and  duration  of  its  pain-reliev- 
ing action.  My  own  research  confirms  this  finding. 

/Tt  would  seem  that  LSD  does  not  act  directly  on 
the  part  of  the  brain  that  receives  pain  impulses. 
Instead,  it  appears  to  alter  the  meaning  of  the 

^pain,  and  in  doing  so,  diminishes  it. 

This  is  what  happened  to  Irene.  Attending  to 
thoughts  and  feelings  beyond  herself,  she  was 
unconcerned  about  pain  which  had  been  the  main 
focus  of  her  waking  existence  for  months.  No 
longer  did  it  have  ominous  significance.  During 
the  long  day  of  her  LSD  treatment,  nurses  came 
into  the  room  twice  to  remind  us  that  her  pain 
shot  had  not  been  given. 

"Then,  there  are  the  nurses.  There  are  those 
irho  leant  to  snoir  me  under— because  of  their  own 
tears,  or  maybe  because  I  am  a  nuisance.  But 
there  are  also  a  couple  who,  for  sonic  reason,  don't 
irant  me  to  die  an  addict.  As  though  that  makes 
any  differ/  nee  icliat soccer .  They  {/ire  me  placebos 
and  sometimes  I  scream  at  them  and  accuse  them 
of  taking  my  Demerol  themselves.  I  scream,  know- 
ing it's  a  lie— but  I'm  hurting.  I  had  the  same  thing 


screamed  at  m<  when  I  was  in  training  I  can  St 
remt  mbt  r  how  it  shook  me.  I  must  not  ever  be  th 
cruel  again,  not  even  in  pain. 

"When  I  die,  I  won't  be  remembered  Ion;/— the, 
aren't  main/  friends  and  hardly  any  relativ- 
left.  Nothing  much  accomplished— no  children 
nothing.  But  tiiat's  all  right,  too." 

It  was  late  afternoon  before  she  spoke  agai 
"I'm  coming  back.  It  seems  to  come  and  go,  bi ! 
it  wasn't  like  it  was  before." 

"The  important  thing  is  to  remember,"  the  do< . 
tor'said. 

"Yes— oh,  yes,  but  will  I  remember  it  all?" 

"You  will  remember  a  good  deal,  and  I  ha\ 
some  notes  here  that  we  can  go  over  to  help  brin 
some  things  back,"  he  answered. 

The  next  morning  the  deep  lines  in  her  face  ha 
returned.  Hut  she  still  had  a  quietness  about  he; 
~"The  pain  is  back,  but  I  think  I  can  cope  with  i 
What  a  day  yesterday  was.  A  sort  of  holiday  froi 
me." 

During  the  next  three  weeks  she  was  noticeabl, 
more  relaxed.  There  was  a  calmness  about  her.  Sh 
occasionally  needed  narcotics.  Then  she  died. 


They  Don't  Read  De  Quincey 
In  Philly  or  Cincy 

by  Ogden  Nash 

Consider,  friends,  George  Joseph  Smith, 
A  Briton  not  to  trifle  with, 
When  wives  aroused  his  greed  or  wrath 
He  led  them  firmly  to  the  bath. 
Instead  of  guzzling  in  the  pub, 
He  drowned  his  troubles  in  the  tub. 

In  France,  however,  thrifty  land, 
The  bathtub  must  be  filled  by  hand, 
And  that  is  why  that  fabled  fiend, 
The  laziest  ever  guillotined. 
When  shedding  his  prospective  brides 
In  multiple  uxoricides 

Just  combed  his  beard  and  shined  his  hat 
And  led  them  to  the  Landrumat. 

Oh  why  then  doth  our  home-grown  spouse 
When  tired  of  mate  around  the  house 
Just  seize  on  any  weapon  handy? 
A  dreary  modus  operandi, 
Proof  we  belittle  in  our  hearts 
Fine  murder  with  the  other  arts. 
As  connoisseurs  have  often  snorted, 
Murders,  like  wines,  are  best  imported. 
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The  Way  It  Spozed  to  Be 


by  James  Herndon 


The  junior-high-school  faculty  knew 
how  they  wanted  their  classes  run,  but 
"The  Tribe"  had  other  ideas.  A  report 
from  the  scene  of  the  clash. 

w  e  had  come  out  of  the  library  from  our  first 
meeting  with  the  principal,  just  the  new  teachers. 
I  walked  down  the  hall  with  a  man  named  Skates 
whom  I'd  just  met.  It  was  mid-afternoon;  the 
hall  was  dark.  Suddenly,  a  trio  of  girls  burst 
upon  us  as  if  they  had  been  lying  in  ambush.  One 
jumped  ahead,  pointing  a  finger  at  me. 

You  a  new  teacher? 

Uh-huh.  Yes. 

What  grade? 

All  of  them,  it  looks  like. 

You  teach  the  eighth? 

Yes.  Eighth  too. 

What  you  teach  to  the  eighth  grade? 


English.  Social  studies.  No.  only  English  to 
the  eighth  grade. 

The  other  two  girls  were  hanging  back,  gig- 
gling. This  girl  crowded  me,  standing  right  next 
to  me,  looking  straight  up.  I  kept  my  head  absurdly 
raised,  feeling  that  if  I  bent  down  I'd  graze  the 
top  of  her  head  with  my  chin.  I  kept  stepping 
back  in  order  to  get  a  look  at  her,  and  also  to 
get  away  from  her.  She  kept  moving  forward.  She 
talked  very  loudly,  smiling  and  grinning  all  the 
time  but  still  almost  shouting  every  word,  having 
a  fine  time.  It  was  okay  with  me. 

What  your  name? 

Herndon.  Mr.  Herndon. 

Okay,  Mr.  Hern-don,  saying  Hern-dawn,  accent 
last  syllable  as  I  was  to  hear  it  spoken  from  then 
on  by  all  students.  Okay,  Mr.  Hern-don,  you  all 
right.  I'm  gonna  be  in  your  class.  You  better  be- 
lieve it!  I'm  in  your  class! 

Well,  fine,  I  said.  Good.  The  two  girls  giggled 
in  the  background.  Skates  stood  around,  waiting. 
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The  girl  ignored  all  of  them;  her  business  was 
with  me. 

It  seemed  to  be  over.  1  waved  my  hand  at  her 
and  started  to  move  off.  She  grabbed  me  by  the 
arm. 

I  ain't  done!  Listen  you  Mr.  Hern-don,  my  name 
Ruth.  Ruth!  You'll  hear  about  me,  don't  worry 
about  it!  And  what  I  say,  Mr.  Hern-don,  you 
don't  cause  me  no  trouble  and  I  don't  cause  you 
none !  You  hear? 

That  suits  me,  I  said.  Well,  see  you  later,  Ruth, 
girls.  Skates  and  I  started  off. 

You  don't  cause  me  none,  and  I  don't  cause  you 
none!  she  yelled  once  more,  and  then  the  three  of 
them  took  off,  sprinting  down  the  hall  away  from 
us,  laughing  like  hell  and  yelling  at  the  top  of 
i heir  lungs. 

The  first  day,  sure  enough,  there  was  Ruth  in 
my  eighth  grade  15  class.  She  was  absolutely  the 
craziest-looking  girl  I've  ever  seen.  Her  hair  was 
a  mass  of  grease,  matted  down  flat  in  some  places, 
sticking  straight  out  in  several  others.  Her  face 
was  faintly  Arabic,  and  she  was  rather  hand- 
some, and  very  black.  Across  her  forehead  a 
tremendous  scar  ran  in  a  zigzag  pattern  from 
somewhere  above  the  hairline  on  her  left  side 
across  to  her  right  eye,  cutting  into  the  eyebrow. 
The  scar  was  dead  white.  Her  entire  figure 
seemed  full  of  energy  and  power:  she  was,  every 
time  I  saw  her,  completely  alert  and  ready.  She 
could  have  been  any  age  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five.  I  once  tried  to  look  up  her  age,  but  on  every 
sheet,  the  space  after  Age  was  simply  left  blank. 
No  one  knew,  and  apparently  no  one  knew  why  it 
v\as  that  no  one  knew. 

True  to  her  word,  she  didn't  cause  me  any 
trouble  that  first  day.  She  sat  in  the  second  desk 
in  her  row  and  all  she  did  was  grab  all  the 
pencils  I  handed  out  for  that  row  and  refuse  to 
pass  them  back.  The  row  burst  into  an  uproar, 
demanding  their  pencils.  The  other  rows,  not 
having  thought  of  this  themselves,  yelled  de- 
risively. That  row  ain't  gittin'  any! 

Please  pass  the  pencils  back,  Ruth,  I  said, 
reasonably  but  loudly,  since  I  wanted  to  be  heard. 
In  the  back  of  my  mind  I  was  still  wondering  how 
she  got  in  my  class,  or  at  least  how  she  knew  she 
was  going  to  be  in  my  class. 


James  Herndon,  who  now  troches  in  junior  high 
in  a  district  Hear  San  Francisco,  )ias  written  a 
book  about  his  earlier  classroom  experiences  from 
which  this  narrative  is  taken.  With  the  Army  he 
worked  in  Heidelberg  and  Paris  for  six  years; 
lie  lias  taught  for  the  University  of  Maryland,  has 
written  a  novel,  and  plays  the  oboe. 


Ruth  jumped   up  immediately.  Don't  go  t 
hollowing  at  me!  she  yelled.  You  got  plenty  o 
pencils!  You  spozed  to  give  'em  all  out!  The 
ain't  your  pencils!  You  spozed  to  give  'em  out  . 
I  need  these  pencils! 

The  class  yelled  out,  Whooooo-eee!  Whooo-eee 
They  all  made  the  same  sound.  Everyone  stooi' 
up,  laughing  and  yelling  whoo-eee  except  for  th,'S 
kids  in  Ruth's  row  who  all  screamed,  We  ain't  go 
no  pyenculs ! 

I  advanced  on  the  row.  Sit  down!  I  shouted  a 
everybody.  I  did  have  plenty  of  pencils,  and 
was  going  to  give  one  to  each  kid  in  the  row  am 
forget  about  it.  Let  her  keep  the  goddam  pencils 
But  as  I  came  toward  the  row,  Ruth  suddenly 
Hung  the  handful  of  pencils  out  into  the  room, 
screeched  No!  and  launched  herself  backwards 
into  space.  She  actually  flew  through  the  ail 
and  landed  on  her  back  on  the  floor  after  crash-, 
ing — some  part  of  her  body  or  head,  I  couldn't 
tell — against  a  desk  and  a  kid  or  two.  Later — as1 
other  girls  from  other  classes  landed  on  theii 
heads  with  a  bang — I  came  to  call  this  the  Plop 
Reflex  but  all  I  could  think  of  at  the  time  was  get- 
ting this  damn  girl  off  the  floor.  As  I  moved,  she 
jumped  up,  full  of  life,  and  fled  for  the  door. 

I'm  trying  to  tell  about  my  year  teaching- 
learning  to  teach — in  a  junior  high  school  near 
San  Francisco.  It  was  a  Negro  school,  about 
98  per  cent  Negro  they  told  me  downtown  in  the 
district  office,  as  if  to  say  not  entirely  Negro. 
Its  principal,  Mr.  Grisson,  announced  candidly 
that  he  was  new  at  his  job,  that  he  expected  to 
make  some  mistakes  himself  and  certainly  would 
not  be  surprised  if  we  made  some  too.  The  vice 
principal.  Miss  Bentley,  likened  us  to  the  Army. 
The  Army,  she  submitted,  was  an  organization 
of  people  given  certain  tasks  to  perform.  So  was 
a  school.  The  school's  overall  mission  was  the 
education  of  children.  "So  that  learning  may  take 
place,"  Miss  Bentley  explained,  "there  must  first 
be  order." 

Skates  had  another  comparison  to  suggest.  He 
called  our  students  "The  Tribe."  Watch  out  to- 
day, he'd  yell  to  me,  coming  down  the  hall  for 
lunch,  The  Tribe's  getting  edgy!  Or,  Come  into 
my  room;  The  Tribe's  holding  a  talent  show,  tap- 
dancing,  strippers,  the  whole  bit.  It's  a  little 
gift  from  me,  in  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
they  didn't  eat  me  up  last  week. 

Still,  that  was  later.  On  this  first  day  all  I  knew 
about  my  students  was  that  they  were  divided 
up  into  four  different  groups — a  seventh-grade 
I!  class  which  I  had  twice,  an  eighth-grade  1!  c  lass, 
a  ninth-grade  D  class,  and  a  seventh  grade  H 
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class.  Inquiring  around  the  coffee  tables  in  the 
teachers'  rooms,  I  learned  that  the  kids  were  all 
rated  A  (high)  to  H  (low)  and  placed  in  class- 
rooms together  accordingly. 

The  first  day,  third  period,  I  pretended  to 
ignore  9D — making  out  cards  and  alphabetizing 
lists  while  trying  to  figure  out  what  they  might 
have  in  mind.  They  ignored  me  in  turn,  stead- 
fastly and  actually,  roaming  the  room  to  try  out 
new  seats,  applying  cosmetics,  and  listening  to 
transistors.  So  on  the  second  day,  I  determined 
to  pass  out  English  books  and  spellers,  to  make 
everything  official,  and  get  down  to  work.  The 
main  work,  I'd  decided,  was  going  to  be  com- 
position, freely  done  and  at  length.  The  kids 
were  bound  to  be  interested  in  things  they'd 
written  themselves  and  we  could  later  make  some 
corrections,  show  up  some  common  faults,  use  the 
books  to  find  practical  standards  for  usage  and 
punctuation.  The  spellers  I'd  use  for  regularity: 
they  weren't  much  good,  being  just  lists  of  words 
and  a  number  of  rather  silly  things  to  do  with 
those  words. 

Nine  D  scrambled  around  for  the  books  and 
spellers,  but  then  quickly  withdrew  as  soon  as  it 
became  clear  there  were  enough  to  go  around, 
which  was  only  when  every  single  person  had  one 
of  each.  Cosmetics  came  out,  kids  got  up  and  be- 
gan searching  for  new  places  to  sit,  a  boy  took 
out  a  transistor  radio.  I  passed  out  paper:  I  be- 
gan to  talk  about  what  we  were  going  to  do. 
Cosmetics  and  conversation  continued — not  loudly 
or  aggressively,  but  just  as  if  I  weren't  address- 
ing them.  I  began  to  insist  on  everyone's  atten- 
tion. Finally  a  voice  said.  Teacher,  why  don't  you 
let  us  alone? 

That  stopped  it.  Oooooh?  they  all  went.  The 
speaker  was  Verna.  a  tall,  lanky  girl,  brown, 
lithe  and  strong-looking,  plain-faced,  kinky- 
haired,  without  make-up.  The  tone  of  the  class 
implied  apprehension  and  excitement:  I  was  now 
going  to  throw  Verna  out.  Actually  I  didn't  give 
a  damn.  We  had  everyone's  attention;  they  had 
momentarily  lost.  Verna  had  to  say  something.  I 
expected  an  outburst,  but  instead  she  said.  You 
should  have  made  us  get  to  work  yesterday.  All 
the  other  teachers  made  us  get  to  work.  If  you 
want  us  to  do  work,  why  didn't  you  make  us 
yesterday? 

She  stopped  talking  and  immediately  turned 
around,  her  back  toward  me.  The  class  rallied  to 
her  support  by  taking  up  their  conversations 
where  they  had  left  off.  Now  I  was  losing.  I  got 
ready  to  start  insisting  again,  wondering  what 
I  was  going  to  say  if  and  when  they  started 
listening. 


Then  the  door  swung  open,  and  a  kid  walked  in, 
came  over  and  handed  me  a  slip,  and  found  a 
seat  near  the  back  of  the  room.  The  class  turned 
around  and  conversed  in  a  different  key.  The 
subject  was  the  newcomer,  Maurice,  particularly 
the  fact  that  he  had  just  gotten  out  of  Juvenile 
Hall  in  time  to  make  the  second  day  of  school. 
Teacher,  Maurice  just  back  from  Juvi !  shouted 
somebody,  so  I  wouldn't  have  any  trouble  finding 
out.  Maurice  himself  was  subdued,  having  been 
warned,  I  suppose,  to  be  nice  or  find  himself 
right  back  in  Juvi.  But  I  was  winning  again; 
they  were  so  curious  about  what  I  was  going  to 
say  to  Maurice  that  they  had  to  recognize  me. 
I  passed  a  book  and  speller  down  the  row  to  him. 
You  spozed  to  report  to  the  parole  officer  about 
Maurice,  Teacher!  How  he  do,  if  he  do  his  work! 
Do  he  get  in  trouble  or  fighting!  .  .  . 

Well  now,  I  said,  actually  this  is  not  a  class 
about  Juvi,  but  about  English.  Whoooo-eee!  That 
broke  them  up.  But  when  they  stopped  laughing 
they  were  attentive  enough.  I  began  to  talk  about 
how  English  meant  using  the  language;  I  was 
well  into  my  speech  about  figuring  out  together 
what  was  relatively  interesting  to  do  and  then 
figuring  out  how  to  do  it — which  was.  naturally, 
crap  since  I  already  had  the  business  of  composi- 
tion in  mind — and  they  were  just  beginning  to 
get  bored  (they  knew  it  was  crap  too)  seeing  as 
how  I  wasn't  going  either  to  lecture  Maurice 
about  Crime  Not  Paying  or  to  say  anything 
humorous  again,  when  Bang!  Maurice  and  an- 
other boy.  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  fell  over 
their  desks  and  across  the  desks  of  the  next  row 
and  lay  there  stretched  out,  struggling.  Books, 
papers,  and  kids  scattered.  Whoooo-eee! 

Hell!  I  got  over  there.  Silence.  Let  go!  I 
shouted,  but  nothing  happened.  Maurice  was  on 
top,  the  other  kid  across  a  desk,  and  as  I  got  there 
Maurice  loosed  an  arm  and  belted  the  other  kid 
in  the  face.  Cut  it  out!  I  grabbed  Maurice.  The 
kid  on  the  bottom  let  go,  but  Maurice  didn't.  I 
tugged  him  rather  gently.  He  belted  the  kid 
again.  I  got  mad.  grabbed  Maurice  under  the 
arms,  and  heaved  as  hard  as  I  could.  He  flew 
backwards  over  the  row  of  desks  and  landed  with 
a  crash  on  the  next  row.  He  landed  plenty  hard;  I 
imagine  it  hurt  and,  also,  he  must  have  thought  it 
was  all  up  with  him,  back  to  Juvi.  He  was  frantic 
and  mad.  He  jumped  up  and  started  for  me.  I 
stood  there;  he  stopped  and  stood  there.  He 
glared.  Everybody  was  frightened.  No  one  in  the 
class  looked  forward,  suddenly,  to  what  was  going 
to  happen,  which  was  that  Maurice  was  going  to 
come  for  me  and  hit  me  or  I  him;  the  end  would 
be  the  speedy  return  of  Maurice  to  Juvenile  Hall 
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beaten  up  by  me  previously  or  not.  It  was  in- 
evitable. 

We  stood  there  quite  a  few  seconds  and  then 
I  nodded,  turned,  and  walked  swiftly  back  to  my 
desk  and  sat  down.  I  hoped  1  was  implying  a 
mutual  cease-fire  among  equals.  When  I  turned 
around  toward  the  class,  Maurice  had  likewise 
retreated  and  was  sitting  at  his  desk.  We  care- 
fully didn't  look  right  at  each  other,  but  still  in 
the  same  general  direction,  so  as  not  to  be  ac- 
cused of  avoiding  anything  either.  Maurice  had 
seen  the  issue — I'd  say  we  saw  it  exactly  alike. 
We  both  had  something  at  stake,  and  we  co- 
operated perfectly. 

The  class  was  dumbfounded.  They  waited,  dis- 
appointed, but  certainly  somewhat  relieved.  The 
Tribe  courted  disaster;  that  doesn't  mean  they 
liked  it.  But  they  didn't  believe  the  action  was 
over,  so  they  were  all  attention  when  I  got  ready 
to  say  something.  All  right,  I  said,  I  guess  we 
can  start  classwork.  The  first  English  assign- 
ment is  to  write  a  story  about  what  just  hap- 
pened. You  can  begin  writing  now,  finish  it 
tonight,  and  have  it  ready  for  tomorrow's  class. 

Whatever  they'd  expected,  that  wasn't  it.  It 
suddenly  seemed  like  a  lousy  idea  to  me,  and  I 
decided  to  admit  it  and  do  something  else,  but 
before  I  could  Verna  said  Sh — !  loudly  and 
turned  around  in  her  seat  so  her  back  was  to  me. 
The  class  woke  up  at  that  signal  and  began  to 
yell  demands  and  questions  at  me.  What  to  write! 
How  we  spozed  to  write  without  no  paper!  That 
ain't  no  schoolwork.  Teacher!  You  can't  make  us 
write  about  that!  I  ain't  got  no  pencil!  You 
trying  to  get  us  into  trouble!  No  pen!  No  paper! 
What  to  write!  What  to  do! 


Shhh  -  loudly  again. 
This  time  not  from 
Verna,  but  from  Leon 
LaTour  in  the  back.  None 
of  The  Tribe  said  Shit, 
only  Sh  !  or,  to  express  ex- 
treme disgust,  Sheee  . . .  ! 
Sh!  said  Leon  LaTour, 
nobody  going  to  write 
that.  He  was  addressing; 
the  class,  not  me.  He  just 
want  to  pin  it  on  some- 
body. He  want  to  find  out 
about  it.  He  want  to  pull 
you  in  on  it! 

Protestations  of  inno- 
cence and  as  many  accu- 
sations and  counter-ac- 
cusations followed  that. 
Finally  people's  Mamas 
began  to  be  mentioned,  and  I  had  to  yell  Quiet! 
again.  Well,  what  if  I  do  want  to  know?  I  yelled. 
Do  you  know?  Something  started  it  didn't  it? 
Here's  Maurice  pounding  on  somebody,  on 
Fletcher  there,  all  of  a  sudden.  Do  you  think  he 
wanted  to?  So  who  did  start  it  then? 

Accusations,  etc.  Leon  LaTour  grinned  in  the 
back.  Finally  Verna  jumped  up  and  yelled,  Hush 
up  you-all !  Sit  down  big-leg !  came  an  unidenti- 
fied voice.  Forget  you !  said  Verna  coldly  and 
everybody  hushed.  You  don't  have  to  get  all  shook 
up,  said  Verna.  She  was  talking  to  me.  Every- 
body know  who  start  it.  Earl  he  took  hold  of 
Maurice's  notebook  while  Maurice  writing  on 
them  cards  you  give  him  for  the  books,  and  slip 
it  over  onto  Fletcher's  desk  and  Maurice  look  up 
and  find  it  gone  and  then  he  see  it  on  Fletcher's 
desk  and  grab  it,  but  Fletcher  don't  know  it 
Maurice's  because  he  didn't  see  that  Earl  put  it 
there  so  he  grab  it  back  and  there  they  go. 

No  one  denied  it.  Earl  was  out  of  his  seat 
and  backed  up  in  the  corner  of  the  room  like 
John  Dillinger  facing  the  FBI.  Sit  down,  Earl, 
I  said.  Oooooh?  went  the  class  softly.  Sh !  said 
Leon  LaTour.  Verna  wasn't  convinced.  Ain't  you 
sendin'  Earl  to  the  office,  Teacher?  she  said  flatly. 

I  was  tired  of  the  whole  thing.  Property.  Your 
Mama.  It  seemed  likely  that  at  the  moment  Earl 
was  slipping  Maurice's  notebook  over,  every 
other  kid  in  the  class  was  grabbing,  poking,  push- 
ing, or  pulling  at  some  piece  of  someone  else's 
stuff.  I  told  them  so,  and  looked  at  the  clock; 
there  were  only  about  five  minutes  left.  Okay, 
I  said,  now  go  on  and  write  the  assignment,  now 
we  all  know  all  about  it. 

Actually  no  one  wrote  the  assignment;  no  one, 
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that  is,  except  for  Maurice,  who  perhaps  figured 
he'd  better.  The  next  day  all  denied  any  knowl- 

j  edge  of  its  being  assigned.  I  read  Maurice's 
Compostion,  as  it  was  entitled.  A  boy  took  an- 

!  other  boy  ['s  notebook]  in  the  class  and  so  the 
boy  jump  [ed]  him  to  beat  [him]  the  teacher 
broke  it  up  But  the  teacher  didn't  send  the  boys 

I  to  the  office.  (Corrections  mine.) 

Teachers  are  always  willing  to  give  advice  to 
new  (or  old)  teachers,  and  I  talked  to  them  all 
.  during  those  first  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  advice 
!  was  of  two  kinds.  The  first  kind,  useful  enough, 
i  was  about  methods  and  equipment — sets  of 
flash  cards,  controlled  readers,  recorders,  easy- 
correcting  tests,  good  films — but  after  a  short 
time  I  was  already  using  most  of  these.  My  prob- 
lem was  not  what  to  use  but  how  to  get  the 
kids  to  respond  in  such  a  way  that  they  learned 
1  something.  That  brought  up  the  other  kind  of 
advice,  which  was  also  the  most  common  and 
which  was  useless  to  me.  It  was  about  a  conglom- 
eration of  dodges,  tricks,  gimmicks  to  get  the 
kids  to  do  what  they  were  spozed  to  do,  that  is, 
whatever  the  teacher  had  in  mind  for  them  to 
do.  The  purpose  of  all  these  tricks  was  to  get  and 
keep  an  aspect  of  order,  which  was  reasonable 
enough  I  suppose.  But  the  purpose  of  this  order 
was  to  enable  "learning  to  take  place"  (so  every- 
one said — not  wanting  to  be  guilty  of  the  author- 
itarian predilection  for  order  for  its  own  sake ) 
and  we  all  knew  that  most  of  the  kids  weren't 
learning  anything.  Everyone  agreed  that  our 
students  were  on  the  average  a  couple  of  years 
below  grade  level,  everyone  agreed  that  was  be- 
cause they  were  "deprived"  kids,  but  no  one 
agreed  that  simply  because  their  methods  weren't 
working  they  ought  to  try  something  else. 

It's  not  my  purpose  or  even  desire  to  criticize 
these  teachers — they  were  as  good  as  or  better 
than  most  and  they  had  a  difficult  job — but 
frankly  I  could  never  come  to  terms  with  their 
attitude.  They  knew  certain  ways  to  get  control 
of  the  class,  although  even  these  didn't  work  con- 
sistently because  the  kids  were  not  easily  threat- 
ened, having  little  to  lose.  The  material  which 
was  so  important,  which  had  to  be  "covered"  once 
order  was  established,  was  supposed  to  lead 
toward  specific  understanding  and  broader  knowl- 
edge. But  actually  what  was  happening  was  that 
teachers  were  presenting  the  students,  every  day. 
with  something  for  them  either  to  do  or  not-do, 
while  keeping  them  through  "order"  from  any 
other  alternative.  If  a  kid  couldn't  or  wouldn't 
copy  a  paragraph  from  the  board,  he  had  only 
the  choice  of  not-doing  it,  of  doing  nothing.  Al- 


most every  teacher  admitted  that  this  last  was 
the  choice  of  half  the  class  on  any  given  day. 
Since  their  teaching  methods  were  right  in  other 
schools,  they  argued,  it  must  be  the  fact  of 
"deprivation"  which  was  at  fault  here.  If  dep- 
rivation was  the  problem,  then  something  should 
be  done  about  that  deprivation.  After  that,  the 
school  program,  being  essentially  right,  would 
work,  since  the  only  reason  it  didn't  work  now 
was  that  the  students  were  of  the  wrong  kind, 
i.e.,  they  were  deprived. 

But  I  began  to  think  something  else  was  the 
trouble.  Long  before  we  met,  my  wife  had  worked 
for  Dr.  Thomas  French  at  the  Institute  for  Psy- 
choanalysis in  Chicago,  and  during  this  time  I 
was  reading  the  first  volume  of  his  book  The 
Integration  of  Behavior,  which  he  had  sent  her. 
In  it  he  noted  that  the  disintegration  of  reac- 
tions in  abnormal  behavior  seemed  to  show  up 
goals  and  processes  in  a  kind  of  relief,  and  moti- 
vational patterns  which  might  be  overlooked  in 
normal  behavior  were  clearly  shown  in  the  ab- 
normal. It  occurred  to  me  that  The  Tribe's  reac- 
tions to  this  teaching  were  not  different,  only 
more  overt,  violent,  and  easily  seen  than  those 
of  normal  (or  nondeprived)  children.  Where  the 
middle-class  kids  were  learning  enough  outside 
of  the  classroom  or  accepting  conventional  pat- 
terns of  behavior  more  readily,  so  as  to  make  it 
seem  that  they  were  actually  learning  in  school, 
The  Tribe  was  exposing  the  system  as  ineffec- 
tive for  everyone. 

During  Christmas  vacation  I  came  across  some- 
thing that  did  seem  effective:  Paul  Roberts'  book 
Patterns  of  English,  the  first  high-school  English 
text  based  on  modern  linguistics  or  structural 
grammar.  What  impressed  me  about  it  was  that 
the  exercises  seemed  both  practical  and  extremely 
interesting.  I  immediately  tried  them  out  on  7B 
and  they  were  a  great  success. 

Very  briefly,  the  idea  was  to  teach  kids  the 
various  different  kinds  of  words  (the  "parts  of 
speech")  by  the  way  in  which  they  occurred  in 
sentences,  instead  of  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  That  is,  a  word  wasn't  to  be  called 
a  noun  because  it  was  a  person,  place,  or  thing 
necessarily,  but  because  it  occurred  in  normal 
sentences  in  a  certain  way.  If  you  took  a  sen- 
tence, "The  is  new,"  you  could  see  that 

only  certain  words  would  fit  that  blank,  and 
those  words  we  could  call  nouns  or  anything  else; 
whatever  we  called  them,  they  still  were  the  only 
kinds  of  words  which  would  fit  there. 

This  seemed  simple  and  interesting,  and  7B 
was  enthusiastic.  They  learned  the  various  "pat- 
terns" easily,  and  by  the  time  the  year  was  over 
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had  gone  through  about  half  the  book,  w  hich  was 
meant  for  upper-grade  high-school  kids.  I  began 
now  to  try  it  out  with  9D  and  7H  and  the  re- 
sults were,  relatively,  quite  as  good.  We  did 
these  patterns  once  a  week  and  almost  all  the 
kids  enjoyed  making  up  huge  lists  of  words 
which  would  fit  certain  patterns,  and  became 
fairly  sure  of  themselves  when  it  came  to  naming 
the  patterns.  The  opposite  exercise,  that  of  tak- 
ing a  nonsense  sentence  like  "The  yroobs  fleegled 
the  grinty  wilpentops"  and  trying  to  figure  out 
which  words  were  nouns,  adjectives,  etc,  was  a 
great  favorite;  it  had  all  the  virtues,  being  new, 
fun,  and  not  difficult.  At  the  same  time,  Roberts 
assured  the  reader,  they  were  learning  the  sig- 
naling devices  for  the  parts  of  speech  in  English. 
This  was  the  only  thing  I  was  able  to  point  to 
to  prove  I  was  teaching  something,  in  the  ordi- 
nary classroom  sense,  and  I  was  happy  about  it. 

February  and  March  are  dull  times  in  the 
morning  sports  page-nothing  but  the  intermin- 
able scoring  of  pro-basketball  teams  and  a  vague 
sense  of  something  about  minor-league  hockey. 
The  season  made  itself  felt  at  school.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester  and  although 
it  was  impossible  to  see  just  why,  it  was  clear 
that  we  were  pretty  stable.  We  had  our  schedule 
of  events — reading,  library,  spellers — so  that 
everyone  would  know  just  what  they  were  not- 
doing,  and  the  interminable  and  intellectual  dis- 
cussions of  the  radicals,  led  by  Verna,  about 
what  was  wrong  with  everything.  Yet  even  the 
sports  page  began  to  tell  us  that  some  baseball 
team  was  contemplating  a  trade,  a  new  manager; 
and  we  had  a  few  changes  too  about  this  time. 

In  9D  Leon  LaTour  stopped  coming  to  my 
class.  In  fact,  he  didn't  come  to  any  classes  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  He  didn't  stop  coming  to 
school.  He  came  on  time,  and  spent  the  day  roam- 
ing the  halls  or  the  yard,  joining  his  class  at 
passing  periods  to  talk,  going  with  them,  stop- 
ping short  at  the  door  of  whatever  classroom 
they  went  into,  and  going  on.  Kids  began  to  speak 
of  students  beaten  up  by  him,  of  teachers  threat- 
ened in  the  halls,  of  his  talk  about  setting  the 
fires  in  the  big  cans  in  the  halls,  which  now 
became  almost  daily  events.  In  the  teachers' 
room  it  was  branded  a  scandal — something  had 
better  be  done,  was  the  consensus.  Skates  told 
me  that  a  number  of  his  ninth-graders  were 
coming  in  after  lunch  half-drunk  and  the  kids 
all  said  they  were  buying  wine  from  Leon  LaTour 
at  a  nickel  a  drink.  Skates  was  in  favor  of  the 
whole  thing,  both  on  account  of  its  being  a  rev- 
olutionary  act  and   also   because   the  student- 


drunks  were  too  sleepy  in  class  to  cause  anj 
t  rouble  or  make  any  noise. 

I  began  to  stop  regularly  at  the  Plantatior 
Club  after  school  for  a  beer  or  two  myself.  Th< 
Plantation  had  South  Seas  decor,  a  good  jukebox 
and  was  dark  and  warm.  There  were  always 
several  businessmen  from  the  Negro  hotel  nexl 
door,  a  traveling  man's  hotel  as  the  bartendei.  i 
said.  He  often  treated  me  in  an  extravagant 
Uncle  Tom  manner;  he  would  hurry  to  serve  me, 
wipe  the  bar  over  and  over,  ask  me  if  the  beei 
was  "cold  enough,  if  I  was  comfortable,  if  the 
music  was  too  loud  or  not  loud  enough.  At  other 
times  he  ignored  me  completely  when  I  came 
in,  until  I  began  to  think  about  getting  up  to 
leave,  at  which  instant  he  would  hurry  over  and 
become  Uncle  Tom  again.  I  couldn't  see  any  re- 
semblance between  the  salesmen  here  and  The 
Tribe,  and  indeed  whenever  I  tried  to  imagine 
The  Tribe  grown  up  I  found  I  couldn't  do  it.  I 
could  only  imagine  them  now.  I  counted  on  some-  I 
thing  happening  in  my  classes  and  soon,  hoping 
I  could  hold  out  long  enough  for  it.  I  counted 
on  it.  It  did  occur  to  me  now  that  perhaps  it 
wouldn't;  there  were  too  many  things  against  it, 
the  school  structure,   other  teachers.  America 
itself. 

But  something  did.  I  still  have  an  ordinary  I 
yellow-covered  notebook  which  used  to  belong  to  - 
Cerise.  Open  the  cover,  and  there  is  a  page  dec-  & 
orated  in  ink  with  curlicues  and  flourishes  which  i 
enclose  a  paragraph:  "This  is  the  Slambook  I 
belonging  to  Cerise,  who  says  that  nobody  can 
read  it  without  her  permission  and  also  anyone  i 
who  steals  it  is  guilty  of  a  crime."  It  was  all 
spelled  correctly  and  signed  with  an  elegant  and  I 
unreadable  script. 

On  the  next  page  there  is  a  list,  numbered,  of 
the  students  of  OD,  and  this  is  the  key  to  what 
follows.  For  on  each  page  afterwards,  there  is 
the  name  of  a  kid,  and  on  that  page  other  kids 
have  been  invited  to  comment  on  his  or  her 
character,  appearance,  courage,  brains,  or  wealth, 
signing  themselves  only  with  a  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  key  in  the  front.  The  beauty  of 
this  system  is  that  the  owner  of  the  Slambook 
may  then  show  the  comments  to  the  kid  whose 
name  is  at  the  top  of  the  page  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  him  beg  and  plead  with 
her  to  see  the  first  page  so  that  he  may  identify 
the  commentators,  the  girl  who  said  he  was  good- 
looking  or  the  boy  who  said  he  was  chicken. 
The  authors  of  the  remarks  can  also  plead  for 
her  not  to  show  it,  and  the  owner  thus  becomes 
the  center   of   frantic   social  activity. 

I  picked  this  Slambook  up  from  the  floor  after 
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the  class  left  one  period ;  when  I  gave  it  back  to 
Cerise  the  next  day,  saying  I  didn't  want  to  be 
guilty  of  a  crime,  she  said  it  was  already  out  of 
date  and  she  had  another,  so  I  could  have  it. 

Slambooks  suddenly  took  precedence  over  ev- 
erything. Charlene,  Connie,  and  Cerise — the 
Three  Cs,  we  called  them — had  them  one  day; 
everyone  else  was  making  them  the  next.  The 
Three  Cs  were  the  prettiest  and  whitest  girls  in 
the  class  and  their  lead  was  bound  to  be  followed. 
Since  making  up  slambooks  involved  doing  more 
work  than  many  kids  had  done  the  entire  year, 
I  was  delighted.  Everyone  was  avidly  writing  in 
them,  not  perhaps  in  "complete  sentences"  or  the 
rest  of  the  paraphernalia  expected  for  classwork, 
but  the  books  were  carefully  made,  the  names 
spelled  right,  the  style  of  the  opening  paragraph 
elegant  and  complicated  and  formal.  From  the 
appearance  and  behavior  of  the  class,  they  might 
have  been  involved  in  some  kind  of  engrossing 
class  project  or  group  work  (as  of  course  they 
were)  discussing  their  progress  with  each  other 
and  writing  entries  into  notebooks  to  be  reported 
later  with  the  results  of  their  research,  discus- 
sion, and  inquiry. 

The  whole  talk  now  in  the  teachers'  room  was 
about  Slambook  season  and  voices  rose  in  ex- 
cited competition  about  how  many  had  been  con- 
fiscated or  destroyed.  Methods  for  ridding  the 
school  of  Slambooks  forever  were  discussed  and, 
I  guess,  tried  out.  All  I  could  see,  though,  was 
that  The  Tribe  had  finally  come  across  some- 
thing which  needed  to  be  written  down  to  be 
successful  or  interesting  to  them,  which  couldn't 
even  exist  without  writing,  and  they  were  as 
enthusiastic  about  it  as  possible. 

The  next  change  in  9D  began  around  the  same 
time.  It  was,  I  think,  the  day  I  started  reading 
Cerise's  book  that  Geneva  came  into  the  room 
and,  instead  of  going  over  to  sit  down,  went  to 
the  board  and  began  to  write  a  list  of  the  Top 
Forty  songs  on  it.  Geneva  was  a  tall,  big  girl, 
middle  in  the  hierarchy  of  skin-color,  hair,  fea- 
tures, etc.,  and  middle  in  other  ways  too.  This 
morning,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  she  simply  felt 
like  writing  tune  titles  on  the  board  and  did  it. 

The  Top  Forty,  of  course,  were  those  foi-ty 
rock  'n'  roll  songs  played  over  and  over,  all  day 
long,  by  the  disc-jockeys  of  the  local  rock  'n'  roil 
station.  Geneva  planned  to  write  down  only  the 
first  twenty — at  least  that's  all  she  did  write 
down  and  later  on  twenty -became  established  as 
the  proper  number  although  we  all  still  called 
it  the  Top  Forty.  As  kids  noticed  Geneva  chalk- 
ing up  titles,  they  began  to  question  spellings. 


order,  simple  correctness;  she  made  a  couple  of 
changes.  Top  Forty  soon  became  a  program,  like 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  (or  a  paragraph  on  the 
board  for  everyone  to  copy).  Something  every- 
one could  expect  to  start  the  class  with  from  now 
on,  except  that  almost  everyone  thought  it  was 
something  important  in  itself,  which  made  the 
difference. 

D  uring  library  periods  I  kept  looking  in  the 
back  storeroom  for  anything  I  could  use  with  my 
classes  and  eventually  I  came  across  a  series  of 
playbooks.  I  kept  them  stacked  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  since  the  librarian  said  that  no  one 
else  ever  used  them.  Occasionally  kids  from  9D 
or  7H  would  take  a  look  at  them. 

One  day,  near  the  beginning  of  the  period  in 
9D,  with  the  kids  hard  at  work  or  not-work,  the 
Slambooks  going  through  their  courses,  the  Top 
Forty  being  laboriously  written  on  the  board 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Verna  and  a  few 
critics,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  Three  Cs 
approaching  my  desk  in  a  body.  They  were  clutch- 
ing playbooks  and  they  asked  me  why  couldn't 
we  read  these  plays  out  loud  in  class,  everyone 
taking  the  parts?  Why  not?  I'd  already  tried  to 
get  9D  interested  in  play-reading  some  time  be- 
fore. So  I  said  it  was  a  fine  idea,  but  who  was 
going  to  do  the  reading?  It  was  an  idiotic  ques- 
tion. With  the  Three  Cs  planning  to  do  some- 
thing, everyone  in  the  class  was  suddenly  eager 
to  take  part.  The  Cs'  own  big  table  was  quickly 
moved  up  to  the  front  of  the  room — ten  boys 
shoving  each  other  for  the  honor  of  grabbing 
hold  of  it — desks  shoved  out  of  the  way,  folding 
chairs  set  around  it.  Trouble  began  as  twenty 
kids  dived  for  space  around  the  table.  I  yelled. 
Everyone  finally  fell  back  and,  taking  the  easy 
way  out,  I  announced  that  the  Three  Cs,  having 
introduced  the  idea,  could  pick  out  the  players. 
There  followed  plenty  of  threats  and  counter- 
threats,  some  refusals-in-advance-of-expected-re- 
jection,  an  incipient  Plop  Reflex  or  two;  the  Cs 
finally  extorted  enough  promises  and,  with  per- 
haps fifteen  minutes  left  in  the  period,  they 
began  to  read  the  play.  That  was  the  first  time 
I  realized  that  the  play  the  Cs  were  so  excited 
about  was  Cinderella. 

It  was  a  terrible  reading.  Unprepared,  the  kids 
stumbled  and  read  too  fast,  giggled  among  them- 
selves or  argued,  forgot  their  turn  in  haste  to 
correct  someone  else,  and  the  audience,  prepared 
at  first  to  listen,  soon  lost  interest  and  drifted 
back  to  their  spellers,  Slambooks,  and  cosmetics. 

The  source  of  the  trouble  was  the  Three  Cs. 
In  their  haste  they  had  picked  Cinderella  be- 
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cause  they  saw  there  was  a  Prince  and  a  fancy- 
dress  hall  and  two  sisters  and  a  mother  who  were 
going  to  that  ball;  they  saw  themselves  in  star- 
ring roles,  dancing,  dining,  diamonds  shining 
and  all.  They  weren't  prepared  to  find  Cinderella 
the  heroine  and  had  given  that  part  to  a  girl 
named  Grace,  not  concealing  the  fact  that  Grace 
looked,  in  their  opinion,  like  someone  who  stayed 
home  and  cleaned  up  all  the  time.  As  the  play 
went  on  and  (J race  steadily  read  all  the  most 
interesting  parts  with  the  fairy  godmother  and 
the  Prince,  the  Cs  became  more  and  more  upset 
and  began  to  interpose  remarks.  How  could  the 
Prince  dance  with  that  ugly  old  thing?  they 
wanted  to  know. 

By  the  end  of  the  play  they  had  really  become 
the  three  jealous  women,  so  much  so  that  they 
were  almost  speechless  as  the  Prince  began  to 
go  around  with  the  glass  slipper.  When  he  got 
to  their  house  and  tried  the  slipper  on  the  first 
of  the  mean  sisters,  he  was  supposed  to  read 
the  line.  "Oh  no!  Your  foot  is  much  too  big 
for  this  slipper.  You  cannot  be  the  lady  I  seek!" 
But  by  the  time  he  got  as  far  as  "big,"  Charlene 


jumped  up  in  a  fury  and  yelled.  Don't  you  say 
my  feets  too  big  you  black  monkey!  and  slammed 
her  book  down. 

That  broke  up  the  play.  Everyone  began  to 
laugh  and  yell  Whoooo-eee !  The  other  two  Cs, 
having  looked  ahead  now  and  seen  the  same  fate 
reserved  for  them,  quit  the  play  too.  We  ain't 
playing  no  part  where  they  get  to  say  our  feet 
too  big,  Mr.  Hern-don!  The  bell  rang  about  then, 
and  the  class  rushed  out  still  yelling  Whooo-eee! 


They  left  Cinderella  scattered  about  the  room, 
the  chairs  knocked  over,  the  table  still  up  in 
front . 

I  left  the  table  there.  The  next  day  the  Cs 
tried  to  recruit  someone  to  move  it  back  for 
them,  but  the  class  objected.  A  number  of  them 
had  playbooks  out  and  were  planning  to  read 
another  play.  Hut  first,  they  called  out  to  me, 
we  got  to  finish  that  one  about  Cinderella.  They 
wanted  to  know  how  it  came  out. 

Springtime  was  the  rioting  season.  The  Tribe 
had  given  up  and  was  becoming  violent.  By  April 
the  story  of  the  year  was  over — some  details, 
some  dramatics  left  to  tell,  but  the  score  was 
already  in.  All  the  promises  had  lost  their  appeal 
and  The  Tribe  was  busting  out.  Fights.  Fires. 
Windows.  Food  thrown  all  over.  Neighborhood 
complaints  about  vandalism.  And  we  lost  Ruth. 
She'd  remained  in  the  elite  8B  all  year,  getting 
along  well  enough,  but  in  the  spring  she  became 
determined  to  carry  out  minor  disturbances  to 
the  bitter  end,  insisting  on  her  rights,  why  she 
didn't  have  to  give  back  the  other  kid's  pen  or 
book,  what  I  was  spozed  to  do.  One  aft- 
ernoon after  school  she  imprisoned  the 
school  nurse,  a  secretary,  and  a  woman 
teacher  in  a  room  for  forty-five  minutes, 
threatening  them  with  an  upraised  chair 
if  they  moved,  thereby  giving  us  an  idea 
of  what  she  meant  by  trouble.  Teachers 
who  had  kept  things  in  check  all  year 
began  to  have  their  problems.  Oddly 
enough,  the  faculty  took  it  in  stride,  it 
happens  every  year,  they  seemed  to  say. 
We  try.  We  hold  'em  for  as  long  as  we 
can.  .  .  . 

I  viewed  the  daily  slaughter  with  de- 
tachment and  no  little  vanity.  If  they 
were  beginning  to  lose,  I  was  just  starting 
to  win.  If  their  programs  were  falling 
apart,  we  were  just  starting  to  move.  9D 
not  only  read  almost  every  day.  but  they 
were  discussing— all  right,  they  were  argu- 
ing, squabbling,  making  a  lot  of  noise,  us- 
ing a  lot  of  bad  language— certain  ques- 
tions about  play-reading.  They  were  discussing 
who  read  well  and  why,  they  were  telling  each 
other  what  the  play  was  about,  they  argued  about 
where  certain  characters  should  sit  at  the  table. 
The  most  important  question  to  them  was  what 
relationship  the  reader  should  have  to  the  charac- 
ter he  was  reading.  Two  solid  factions  arose,  the 
first  arguing  that  if  the  character  was  a  giant, 
a  big  kid  had  to  read  the  part.  The  second  disa- 
greed; they  thought  that,  if  the  character  was  a 
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ieautiful  girl,  any  girl  who  read  beautifully,  who 
'■ounded  beautiful,  should  read  it.  The  kids  were 
tiaking  it.  Rolling.  I  was  enthusiastic,  pleased, 
jroud  of  them. 

In  this  mood  I  met  with  Mr.  Grisson  in  April 
for  his  official  evaluation  of  my  year's  work.  He 
jpened  the  interview  by  stating  that  it  was  al- 
ways painful  to  him  to  have  to  make  judgments, 
but  that  it  was  best  to  be  frank.  In  short,  he 
found  my  work  unsatisfactory  on  every  count, 
he  could  not  recommend  me  for  rehire  in  the 
district.  Furthermore  he  must  say  that  he  con- 
sidered me  unfit  for  the  position  of  junior-high- 
school  teacher  in  any  school,  anywhere,  now  or 
in  the  future,  and  would  so  state  on  my  evalua- 
tion paper. 

O  n  the  last  day  of  school,  Ramona  and  Hazel 
told  me  I  was  the  nicest  and  best  teacher  they 
ever  had.  I  told  them  I  bet  they  said  that  to 
all  their  teachers;  the  class  agreed  loudly  that 
they  did. 

Grisson  had  scheduled  an  assembly  for  the 
afternoon.  I  sat  with  Skates  in  the  balcony  of 
the  auditorium,  surrounded  by  excited  students. 
On  the  stage  Grisson  was  giving  out  awards  for 
the  year — for  good  citizenship,  class  officers  and 
athletes,  and  finally  for  the  district-wide  spell- 
ing contest.  He  called  off  the  names,  waited  for 
the  kids  to  climb  up  onto  the  stage,  shook  then- 
hands,  led  applause,  and  frowned  into  the  audi- 
ence as  The  Tribe  expressed  occasional  disbelief 
in  the  spelling  ability  of  such-and-such  a  water- 
melon-head. After  it  seemed  that  all  the  awards 
had  been  distributed,  Grisson  paused  signifi- 
cantly. Everyone  waited.  Then  he  said,  there  is 
one  more  spelling  award  which  may  come  as  a 
little  surprise.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  now  to 
call  up  the  last  winner  in  the  spelling  contest — 
Leon  La  Tour! 

The  Tribe  went  wild,  roaring  out  in  what 
seemed  to  me  equal  parts  of  disbelief,  astonish- 
ment, glee,  and  disgust,  keeping  it  up  long  after- 
Leon  LaTour  shook  Grisson's  hand  and  left  the 
stage.  Around  us  I  could  see  other  teachers  nod- 
ding and  smiling;  it  was  another  victory — the 
rebel  brought  back  into  the  fold,  a  threat  to  the 
system  conquered  by  the  carrot.  Grisson  was 
leading  the  way,  and  everything  was  okay. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  aware  that  Leon  LaTour 
hadn't  ever  taken  the  spelling  tests.  They  were 
given  only  in  English  classes,  and  Leon  LaTour 
only  had  one  English  class — mine;  he  hadn't 
been  there  when  I  gave  it.  He  hadn't  been  in  any 
classes  then :  I  suppose  Grisson  could  have  called 
him  in  and  given  him  the  test  privately,  but  it 


didn't  seem  likely,  nor  did  it  seem  likely  that 
Leon  LaTour  would  have  come  in  and  taken  that 
test. 

In  any  case  Leon  LaTour  couldn't  spell. 

So  why  the  award?  What  the  hell?  Either 
Leon  LaTour  threatened  some  good-spelling  kid 
to  sign  his — Leon's — name  to  his  own  spelling 
paper,  or  else  the  whole  thing  was  rigged.  Like 
many  another  event  that  year  there  wasn't  an 
answer  available,  but  it  was  the  last  day  and  I 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  it.  Forget  you !  I  said, 
talking  to  myself  out  loud.  Two  kids  in  front 
of  me  started  to  giggle.  You  hear  Mr.  Hern-don? 
one  of  them  said  to  the  other.  He  say,  Forget 
you ! 

The  movie  came  on  then,  something  about  a 
Bullfighter  and  a  Kid.  The  Tribe  was  restless 
during  it,  standing  up,  talking,  scuffling.  I  was 
brooding  about  the  position  I  found  myself  in. 
I  couldn't  remember  when  I'd  worked  so  hard 
or  concentrated  what  intelligence  and  energy  I 
possessed  so  seriously  on  a  single  effort.  It 
seemed  unlikely  that  any  kind  of  work  besides 
teaching  was  going  to  satisfy  me  now,  but  it 
seemed  even  more  unlikely  that  I  was  going  to 
get  another  teaching  job  very  soon.  It  was  a 
kind  of  bind  I  wasn't  used  to. 

Around  Skates  and  me  the  kids  stopped  scuf- 
fling and  began  to  cheer  and  yell.  I  looked  at  the 
screen.  In  the  movie,  the  bull  had  just  gored  a 
matador.  Two  men  came  out  to  distract  it,  and 
the  bull  began  to  chase  them  around  the  ring, 
crashing  into  the  wooden  barriers  as  the  men 
dodged  behind  them.  Time  and  time  again,  the 
bull  chased  and  crashed.  The  kids  yelled  and 
laughed  and  stood  up  and  fell  down  again  helpless 
with  laughter.  Hey  Jim!  Skates  yelled  to  me, 
look.  The  Tribe  likes  it!  They  like  it!  He  was 
laughing  now  too,  raising  his  fist  and  waving  it 
in  the  air. 

Suddenly  the  lights  went  on  in  the  auditorium, 
the  film  stopped,  and  Grisson  appeared  on  the 
stage.  He  warned  them  that  any  further  demon- 
strations of  that  sort  wouldn't  be  tolerated;  if 
it  happened  again  the  film  would  be  stopped  and 
they  could  return  to  their  classrooms.  Sh !  said 
The  Tribe. 

Let  'em  alone!  Skates  called  out  loudly  from 
the  balcony.  Hell,  he  said  to  me.  it's  the  first 
time  all  year  they  like  something.  So  let  'em 
alone  .  .  . 

Well,  the  lights  went  back  out,  the  bull  chased 
everyone  around  the  ring,  the  kids  yelled.  In 
time  the  movie  was  over,  the  lights  came  on. 
the  kids  dismissed,  the  season  over  too,  and  we 
all  went  home. 
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I'm  Not 
Going  to  Ask 
You  Again 

A  story  by  Anne  Tyler 


H  er  bedroom  was  spotless.  Every  piece  o 
furniture  was  freshly  dusted  and  gleaming  i 
the  morning  sunlight,  and  the  vase  of  asters  an> 
the  Baby  Ben  alarm  clock  on  the  bureau  wer 
in  their  exactly  right  positions.  Even  her  tuftei 
bedspread,  rising  over  the  mound  of  her  body 
was  almost  as  smooth  and  taut  as  it  had  beei 
before  she  went  to  bed.  She  blinked  her  eyes  t<<  • 
clear  the  mist  of  sleep  from  them  and  stared  a  r 
everything  a  second  time,  enjoying  all  this  neatjl 
ness.  Anything  could  happen  now,  any  numbei  i 
of  ambulance  drivers  or  excited  policemen  oi 
stamping  firemen  could  come  barging  in  and  she,  r 
would  be  ready  for  them,  calm  in  a  well-orderec  to 
world  with  nothing  to  hide  or  apologize  for.  The 
corners  of  her  mouth  stretched  farther  apart  foi 
a  minute,  not  in  a  smile  but  in  a  full-cheeked 
expression  of  satisfaction,  and  she  folded  her 
arms  behind  her  head  and  gazed  up  at  the  white 
plaster  ceiling. 

It  seemed  to  Noona  that  there  must  be  some-, 
thing  else,  something  far  in  the  back  of  her  mind 
that  she  hadn't  thought  of  yet,  that  was  making 
her  feel  so  happy.  She  frowned  at  the  ceiling  and 
flipped  through  the  days  of  the  week.  Not  Thurs-  i 
day.  Not  Friday.  Saturday,  then.  The  word  Sat- 
urday was  important,  for  some  reason.  With  the 
palm  of  her  hand  she  gently  smoothed  her  fore- 
head, and  then  her  hand  dropped  back  sharply  on 
the  bed  and  she  sat  up.  Of  course :  Saturday  was 
the  day  for  Paul  Harberg's  lesson.  He  would  come  : 
at  eleven,  promptly,  lugging  the  cello  in  its  big 
canvas  case  behind  him,  and  where  would  he  I 
find  his  teacher?  Still  in  bed,  if  she  didn't  hurry.  I 
She  threw  back  her  covers  and  slung  her  feet  i 
over  the  side  of  the  bed,  pulling  down  her  bunched  I 
nightgown  at  the  same  time.  She  had  less  than  9 
half  an  hour  now;  she  would  have  to  move  fast.  3 

In   the  bathroom,  swishing  the  peppermint-  j 
tasting  toothpaste  water  around  in  her  mouth,  i] 
she  wondered  how  she  could  have  forgotten.  Last  j 
month  Paul's  mother,  red-haired  and  brassy-eyed,  ; 
had  come  in  person  to  say  that  Paul  would  only  j 
be  taking  on  alternate  weeks  now — cello  on  one 
Saturday,  Mr.  Ham  King's  new  Boys'  Club  on 
the  next.  "Maybe  we  could  change  the  time  of 
the  lesson,"  Noona  said.  "Afternoons,  maybe,  in-  ! 
stead  of  mornings,  so  he  could  do  the  lesson  and 
the  Boys'  Club  both,  all  right?"  But  Mrs.  Har- 
berg  said  the  Boys'  Club  lasted  all  day,  with 
bird-watching  and  knot-tying  and  all;  and  yes, 
she  knew  that  once-a-week  lessons  were  a  good 
thing  but  not  for  Paul,  who  never  seemed  to  go 
around  with  other  children  enough.  Nor  would 
she  consider  changing  his  lessons  to  a  weekday. 
She  had  poked  her  hands  into  her  gloves  again 
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and  taken  her  leave,  smiling  brightly  at  a  spot 
on  the  wall  beside  the  front  door  but  never  meet- 
ing Noona's  eyes,  and  Noona  was  left  now  with 
two  weeks  to  wade  through  instead  of  one.  For 
two  weeks  she  taught  piano  to  little  girls  with 
tiny  painted  fingernails  and  stand-out  skirts,  and 
violin  to  cross  little  boys  whose  mothers  wanted 
them  to  play  the  fiddle  when  company  came.  It 
was  a  wonder  she  had  forgotten  even  for  a  min- 
ute, even  in  the  blurry  daze  of  first  waking  up, 
that  this  was  the  Saturday  for  Paul  Harberg. 

She  dried  her  face  with  a  rough  towel,  re- 
placed it  neatly  on  the  rack  again,  and  then  she 
looked  into  the  medicine-cabinet  mirror  for  the 
first  time  that  day  in  order  to  see  how  to  comb 
her  hair.  She  rarely  looked  in  mirrors.  She  had 
been  fat  from  birth  almost,  once  so  fat  that  peo- 
ple had  gaped  at  her  unbelievingly  and  she  had 
not  dared  to  try  to  enter  the  narrow  folding  doors 
of  city  buses.  Now  most  of  the  weight  was  gone, 
starved  away  a  few  years  ago  when  the  doctors 
had  insisted,  but  her  skin  had  lost  its  elasticity 
by  then  and  had  never  tightened  up  again.  The 
skin  hanging  from  her  upper  arms  could  be 
wrapped  around  her  arms  like  sleeves;  it  swung 
from  her  bones  gently  when  she  demonstrated 
a  passage  on  the  piano,  causing  her  students  to 
stare  round-eyed.  But  as  her  father  had  often 
said,  it  was  music  she  was  born  for,  not  the 
movies.  She  smiled  briefly  and  then  frowned, 
concentrating  on  finding  a  part  in  the  stubby 
gray  haystack  of  her  hair. 

IBecause  she  was  in  a  hurry  she  plugged  in 
the  coffeepot  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  washing. 
Then  she  went  back  to  her  room  to  dress  and  to 
smooth  the  covers  of  her  bed.  Inwardly  she  was 
naturally  messy,  but  she  forced  herself  to  be 
neat  because  it  somehow  kept  her  mind  in  order 
too.  She  hung  her  nightgown  on  a  hook  in  the 
closet  and  closed  the  closet  door,  and  then  she 
stood  for  a  minute  looking  everything  over  be- 
fore she  left  the  room  again. 

In  the  kitchen  the  coffee  was  bubbling,  making 
her  feel  cheerful  and  brisk.  She  poured  herself 
a  cup  and  took  a  Ry  Krisp  out  of  the  cupboard, 
but  she  didn't  sit  down  for  her  breakfast.  Instead 
she  headed  for  the  living  room,  carrying  her 
coffee  with  her  and  crunching  on  the  cracker. 
There  were  some  things  that  had  to  be  done  here. 
The  straight-backed  chair  had  to  be  moved  closer 
to  the  grand  piano — she  set  her  breakfast  on  an 
end  table  and  dragged  it  over.  Then  she  placed 
the  music  stand  in  front  of  the  chair  and  took 
some  sheet  music  out  of  the  piano  bench.  She 


swung  the  crane-necked  floor  lamp  over  at  just 
the  right  angle  and  pulled  the  little  tasseled  chain 
that  switched  it  on,  and  after  that  she  went  back 
to  the  kitchen  and  took  a  box  of  vanilla  wafers 
from  the  top  shelf.  None  of  her  other  pupils  were 
served  vanilla  wafers;  those  were  just  for  Paul. 
Partly  because  he  played  the  cello  at  all — it  was 
her  favorite  instrument,  and  one  that  she  had 
never  been  able  to  truly  master  because  all  her 
fat  got  in  the  way  of  it.  But  mainly  because  he 
was  good  on  it,  he  was  wonderful  on  it,  and  had 
made  every  note  sound  beautiful  even  when  he 
was  on  "Ding  Dong  Bell,  Pussy's  in  the  Well." 
So  at  every  lesson  she  arranged  vanilla  wafers 
on  a  cut-glass  plate,  as  she  was  doing  now,  and 
stretched  his  hour  to  an  hour-and-a-half  and 
talked  about  plans  for  his  future.  There  was 
nothing  she  would  rather  talk  about  than  plans 
for  Paul  Harberg's  future. 

When  everything  was  ready  she  looked  at  the 
kitchen  clock  and  saw  that  it  was  11:05.  He 
would  be  here  any  minute  then ;  he  wasn't  usu- 
ally late.  She  finished  her  coffee  and  washed  the 
cup,  and  then  she  went  back  to  the  living  room 
and  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  with  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap.  For  a  while  she  watched  the 
front  door,  waiting  for  the  small  thin  shadow 
that  would  be  Paul  Harberg  blurred  behind  the 
yellowed  lace  curtain.  But  when  he  still  didn't 
come  she  looked  elsewhere,  to  keep  her  mind 
occupied.  At  the  radiator  with  its  spindly  claw 
legs  denting  the  maroon  carpet.  At  the  faded 
daybed,  covered  by  a  flowered  bedspread  that  was 
beginning  to  fade. 

This  house  had  been  willed  to  her  by  her  par- 
ents. They  had  moved  into  it  when  Noona  was  in 
her  teens,  and  on  summer  evenings  when  the 
three  of  them  sat  out  on  the  porch,  not  talking, 
they  would  always  ask  eventually  for  Noona  to 
play  the  piano  for  them.  She  would  rise,  large 
and  soft  in  her  pastel  dress,  and  find  her  way 
into  the  dark  house  and  over  to  the  piano.  Once 
playing,  she  never  thought  about  irhat  she  was 
playing.  It  drifted  out  from  her  fingers  while  she 
sat  staring  into  the  dusk,  feeling  dreamy  and 
formless.  And  once  in  a  while  the  rumble  of  her 
father's  voice  would  float  in  through  the  open 
window  ( "That  girl's  going  to  go  somewhere. 
Go  somewhere").  After  her  parents  died,  she 
found  that  playing  for  an  empty  silent  porch 
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was  not  the  same.  Now  she  did  her  playing  in 
the  daytime,  and  read  at  night.  And  now  the 
little  house  was  hemmed  in  by  other  houses, 
cheaper  and  uglier,  and  Norton  was  a  city  in- 
stead of  a  town,  and  Noona  Long  was  still  play- 
ing in  this  dark  little  living  room  instead  of  in 
some  concert  hall  up  North. 

hen  she  dared  to  look  at  the  clock  again, 
she  saw  that  it  was  11  :  15.  The  empty  cello  chair 
and  the  bare  music  stand  had  stopped  looking 
expectant  and  seemed  merely  snubbed  and  pa- 
thetic now,  and  Noona's  face  when  she  rose  to 
peer  out  the  window  was  unbelieving.  He  couldn't 
have  forgotten,  could  he?  Yet  the  street  was 
bland  and  silent,  with  only  a  few  children  (much 
too  young  to  be  Paul)  playing  among  the  leaves 
left  by  yesterday's  wind.  She  turned  back  and 
looked  again  at  the  chair,  as  if  he  might  have 
crept  in  to  sit  upon  it  when  she  was  looking  in 
the  other  direction.  The  blank  seat  of  it  gleamed 
in  a  narrow  ray  of  sunshine.  If  it  were  any 
other  pupil — Jamie  Cartwright,  for  instance, 
whose  dream  was  to  be  a  square-dance  fiddler — 
she  would  have  dialed  his  number  on  her  tele- 
phone  and  said,  "Well,  come  on.  What's  holding 
you  up,  did  you  forget?"  with  one  squared-off 
fingernail  tapping  irritably  upon  the  cover  of 
the  telephone  book.  "I  am  waiting,"  she  would 
say  firmly.  "I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  again."  Yet 
Paul  was  different.  She  couldn't  talk  that  way  to 
him;  she  couldn't  call  his  red-haired  mother. 
("Even  the  doctor  said  it,"  Mrs.  Harberg  told 
Noona.  "He's  getting  high-strung.  At  night  some- 
times, I  find  him  snapping  his  wrist  in  his  sleep." 
"Snapping  his  wrist?"  Noona  asked.  "Yes,  snap- 
ping his  wrist.  Like  he  was  holding  a  cello  bow 
— bringing  his  arm  up,  flicking  his  wrist,  and 
drawing  his  arm  down  again."  "Oh,  my  good- 
ness," said  Noona.  And  looked  at  Mrs.  Harberg 
dumbly,  at  those  brass-and-copper  eyes  flashing 
in  her  tight  white  face. ) 

She  crossed  now  to  the  daybed,  making  her 
motions  brisk,  and  began  pulling  the  faded  ^bed- 
spread off  the  daybed.  It  was  time  she  dyed  it, 
instead  of  sitting  and  mulling  her  thoughts 
around.  She  had  bought  two  boxes  of  navy-blue 
dye  over  a  month  ago  and  never  used  them,  and 
now  it  was  time.  With  the  spread  clutched  to  her 
chest  she  crossed  the  room  quickly,  not  letting 
herself  look  at  the  chair  and  the  music  stand.  She 
stopped  to  click  off  the  crane-necked  lamp  before 
she  went  on  into  the  kitchen. 

The  biggest  thing  she  owned  was  a  laundry 
sink.  She  threw  the  spread  into  that  and  then 


turned  back  to  the  directions.  No,  the  spread  t 
shouldn't  go  in  yet.  Laboriously  she  pulled  it 
out  again,  and  then  read  the  directions  more 
carefully  and  all  the  way  through  this  time.  Wet  ■ 
the  material  thoroughly,  they  said.  Fill  dyeing 
tub  or  washing  machine,  empty  packet  of  dye 
into  it.  The  navy  dye,  swirling  in  angry  clouds  J 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  reminded  her  of  what 
octopus  ink  must  look  like.  She  leaned  one  elbow 
on  the  edge  of  the  laundry  sink  and  watched  as  J 
the  water  slowly  rose. 

In  the  music  part  of  her  mind,  violins  tuned  ; 
up.  She  shifted  her  weight  irritably  to  the  other 
foot  and  tried  to  shut  off  the  music  part  of  her 
mind  like  a  radio,  only  the  knob  wouldn't  work. 
The  violins  were  tuned;  they  hesitated,  and  then 
all  the  strings  together  began  to  play.  It  was 
something  by  Mozart,  sifting  down  sadly  over 
her  like  sand  settling  to  the  bottom  of  seawater, 
but  she  tried  not  to  listen.  Sometimes  she  thought 
that  that  far  little  part  of  her  mind  had  already 
selected  a  piece  of  music  to  accompany  every 
moment  of  her  life,  past  and  present.  Where 
music  made  other  people  see  memories,  seeing 
memories  made  Noona  Long  hear  music.  And 
whenever  something  happened,  there  always 
seemed  to  be  background  music  to  go  with  it. 
She  straightened  up  sharply  and  began  sinking 
the  spread  into  the  water,  working  fast  so  as 
to  forget  about  Mozart.  Stir  constantly,  the 
directions  said.  She  pulled  out  a  large  wooden 
spoon  and  then  leaned  down  and  began  stirring 
the  spread  around  and  around  in  the  bleak  gray 
metal  tub. 

S  omeone  stepped  onto  the  wooden  floor  of  her 
front  porch.  She  straightened  instantly,  with  her 
spoon  forgotten  in  midair.  But  no,  these  were 
grown-up  feet,  high-heeled.  She  began  stirring 
again,  more  violently,  instead  of  going  to  the 
door.  The  bell  rang.  ( Paul  Harberg  always 
knocked,  with  his  sharp  little  knuckles  making 
a  fragile  tapping  that  didn't  even  rattle  the  loose 
screen  door. )  The  bell  sounded  once,  and  then 
twice  again  very  rapidly.  That  would  be  Sarah 
Cobbett  then,  coming  for  her  Saturday  lunch 
date.  She  always  rang  that  way.  So  without 
ceasing  to  stir  the  dye  Noona  called  out,  "Come 
on  in,  I  hear  you,"  and  was  surprised  at  how 
her  voice  turned  out  to  be — heavy  and  rough, 
with  a  little  broken  edge  to  it. 

"Noona?"  Sarah  called. 

"I'm  in  the  kitchen." 

Sarah's  high  heels  crossed  the  living  room 
crisply,  and  a  minute  later  she  was  in  the  kitchen 
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doorway  and  speaking  to  the  flat  of  Noona's  back: 
"I  guess  I'm  early." 

"Yes.  Well,  maybe  not.  I  don't  know." 

"Why  don't  .  .  .  What're  you  doing?" 

"Just  some  dyeing." 

"What  a  mess.  Why  don't  you  turn  around 
and  see  my  new  fall  suit?" 

Still  Stirling,  Noona  looked  around.  Sarah  was 
posed  in  the  doorway,  with  her  back  in  a  C-curve 
and  her  flat  stomach  slouched  forward  like  a  mod- 
el's in  order  to  show  off  her  tweed  suit.  Sarah 
was  always  buying  tweed  suits.  She  was  that 
type  of  person,  square  and  bony,  nearly  forty 
but  looking  younger.  She  always  said  "hell"  and 
"damn,"  which  was  more  than  Noona  had  ever 
done,  and  she  taught  Marx  and  Engels  for  her 
high-school  history  course,  but  underneath  she 
was  the  same  as  anyone  else.  She  could  ramble 
on  for  hours  about  how  scandalous  Elizabeth 
Taylor  was,  or  how  her  invalid  father  always 
turned  so  crotchety  with  the  change  in  seasons. 

With  her  mind  on  the  invalid  father  now, 
Noona   said,   "How's  your  dad 
doing?" 

"You  mean  you  don't  like  my 
suit." 

"Oh,  goodness  no,  Sarah— my 
mind  was  wandering.  Turn 
around." 

Sarah  turned,  still  holding  her 
pose.  "I  found  it  in  Landersville," 
she  said.  "I  couldn't  resist  it.  Dad 
is  fine,  thank  you.  He  is  entering  a 
'Why  I  like  such-and-such'  con- 
test ;  got  all  these  blanks  and  soap 
wrappers  scattered  around  him." 

"That's  nice,"  said  Noona,  not 
listening. 

"It's  the  change  in  seasons,  you 
know.  I'm  never  sure  how  it's  go- 
ing to  affect  him." 

"No." 

Sarah  pulled  out  a  chair  from 
the  kitchen  table  and  sat  down  up- 
on it,  crossing  her  legs.  "What's 
in  the  sink?"  she  asked. 

"Just  a  couch  spread." 

"Ah."  She  pursed  her  lips  a  lit- 
tle and  stared  at  Noona.  "Well," 
she  said  finally,  "I'm  sure  it'll 
turn  out  pretty." 

"I  doubt  it." 

The  blue  water  swirled  around 
the  wooden  spoon.  Noona  reached 
down  and  pulled  up  one  corner  of 
the  spread,  pinching  it  between 


the  tips  of  her  thumb  and  index  finger.  It  was  the 
ugliest  color  she  had  ever  seen— like  medium-blue 
window  curtains  faded  and  streaked  by  the  sun.  In 
the  chair  at  her  right,  Sarah  shook  her  head  and 
made  a  tsk-tsk  sound. 

"Why  did  you  have  to  go  and  dye  a  flowered 
spread?"  she  asked.  "Look,  they're  turning 
purple." 

"They'll  go  away." 

"No,  they  won't." 

"Well,"  Noona  said. 

"What're  you  giving  me  for  lunch?" 

"I  hadn't  thought." 

"It's  your  turn,  remember.' 

"Paul  Harberg  never  showed  up  today,"  said 
Noona.  She  stopped  stirring  and  just  let  her 
hands  droop  over  the  sink  edge.  "I  waited  all 
this  time  for  him." 

Sarah  was  busy  getting  out  a  Pall  Mall  now. 
She  flicked  the  little  wheel  on  her  lighter  several 
times,  impatiently,  and  then  when  it  caught  flame 
she  took  a  long  time  to  put  the  cigarette  in  her 
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mouth  and  light  it,  frowning  all  the  while  to  show 
that  she  wanted  to  say  something  when  she  was 
through  with  this.  "Well,"  she  said  finally,  "that's 
what  happens  with  boys,  Noona.  I  honestly  don't 
think  it's  fair — all  through  life  it's  the  girls  who 
study  (boys  sit  in  the  back  of  the  class  and  throw 
spit-wads)  but  who  is  it  that  ends  up  famous? 
The  boys."  She  looked  at  her  lighter  blankly  for 
a  minute  and  then  clicked  it  shut  and  popped  it 
back  in  her  purse.  "There's  a  moral  there  some- 
where," she  said. 

"But  Paul's  not  like — " 

"Oh  shoot,  Noona,  Paul's  the  same  as  any.  Why 
don't  you  call  his  mother?" 
"I  can't." 
"Sure  you  can." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it,"  Noona 
said.  She  plunged  the  wooden  spoon  back  into 
the  water  with  a  small  splash. 

"Still  don't  know  what  to  feed  me  for  lunch?" 
Sarah  asked. 

"No." 

Sarah  stood  up  and  began  moving  around  the 
kitchen,  circling  Noona.  When  she  reached  the 
doorway  she  kept  on  going,  into  the  living  room, 
trailed  by  a  long  thin  curl  of  smoke.  Noona 
switched  the  spoon  to  her  other  hand  and  turned 
around  to  look  after  her. 

"I  thought  maybe  a  salad  plate,"  she  called. 
"That  all  right?" 

"Sounds  fine." 

The  doorbell  rang  again.  And  there  went 
Sarah's  high  heels,  hurrying  to  the  door  with 
little  businesslike  clicks.  Noona  took  the  spoon 
out  of  the  water  once  more  and  leaned  upon  the 
sink  with  both  elbows,  frowning  at  the  faucets 
as  she  tried  to  hear  who  this  was.  She  heard 
Sarah  saying  something,  her  words  blurring  into 
one  long  ripple.  At  the  end  of  the  ripple  a  man 
laughed  gently,  and  Noona  sighed  and  sank  the 
spoon  into  the  water  again.  If  it  was  one  of  those 
life-insurance  salesmen,  she  hoped  Sarah  would 
get  rid  of  him.  She'd  had  enough  of  those  lately. 

^Joona,"  Sarah  said.  She  was  not  yet  within 
sight,  but  she  was  hurrying  toward  the  kitchen 
with  that  man,  whoever  he  was,  close  behind  her. 
"You've  got  company,  Noona." 

They  had  reached  the  door  now,  but  Noona  kept 
on  stirring  and  didn't  turn  around.  "Who  is  it?" 
she  asked.  Her  voice  had  that  broken  edge  in  it 
again. 

"Turn  around  and  see,  will  you?  Noona,  I  don't 
know  if  you  met  Mr.  Harberg  ever,  I  taught  his 
daughter  in  school  one  time — " 


She  hadn't  met  him.  She  knew  him  by  sight, 
but  no  one  had  ever  actually  introduced  him  to 
her.  So  she  swung  around  immediately,  looking 
startled,  and  found  him  standing  beside  Sarah 
with  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Paul  himself. 
Paul  was  looking  at  his  own  belt  buckle.  But  Mr. 
Harberg  was  looking  straight  at  Noona,  with  his 
mouth  a  little  open,  and  Noona  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  after  all,  he  had  probably  never  seen 
her  before.  He  was  finding  her  peculiar-looking 
— such  a  large  droopy  lady,  huddling  over  her 
cauldron  like  a  witch  with  a  wooden  spoon.  She 
set  down  the  spoon  and  turned  full-face  toward 
him,  smiling. 

"I'm  dyeing,"  she  explained. 

He  frowned. 

"Dyeing  material." 

He  relaxed,  and  even  smiled  a  little.  The  hand 
on  Paul's  shoulder  moved  slightly,  pushing  Paul 
forward  and  closer  to  Noona,  and  Mr.  Harberg 
said,  "Miss,  um,  Miss  Long,  I  reckon  Paul's  got 
something  to  say  to  you." 

"Yes?"  Noona  said. 

Paul  kept  on  examining  his  belt  buckle.  There 
was  that  one  threadlike  line  of  worry  across  his 
forehead,  and  his  face  was  pale  and  tense.  But 
he  was  always  pale.  He  was  a  black-and-white 
boy — black  hair,  black  eyes,  and  stark  white  skin. 
His  hands  were  bony  and  his  fingers  long  and 
thin,  with  knotty  joints  in  them.  He  was  cracking 
his  knuckles,  the  way  he  did  when  he  was 
nervous. 

"That's  all  right,"  Noona  told  him.  "You  don't 
have  to  explain.  Tell  you  what:  I'll  just  give  you 
your  lesson  right  now.  You  won't  mind,  will  you, 
Sarah?  We'll  just  have  our  lunch  another  day." 

"I  can't."  Paul  said.  "I'm  playing  ball  on  the 
playground.  I  already  told  Mama  about  it;  she 
said — " 

"I  saw  him  playing  there,"  Mr.  Harberg  said. 
He  was  black-and-white  too,  only  his  sleeves  had 
been  rolled  back  to  show  a  red  Madras  wristwatch 
band  on  one  arm.  "I  asked  if  he'd  forgotten  his 
lesson  and  he  said  yes,  he  had;  so  here  we  are 
to  make  our  apologies  to  you.  I  told  him  he 
couldn't  go  on  with  the  game  without  he'd 
done  it." 

"I'm  the  shortstop,"  Paul  said.  Behind  him, 
Sarah  Cobbett  gave  a  sudden  sharp  sigh  and  be- 
gan absently  drumming  her  fingers  against  the 
doorframe. 

"What  I  figured."  said  Mr.  Harberg,  "you  could 
maybe  give  him  his  new  assignment  anyway. 
Miss  Long." 

"Well — "  She  turned  back  and  began  stirring 
again,  very  fast.  Stir  constantly,  the  directions 
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had  said.  Don't  just  let  the  material  mope  around. 

"It  was  real  inconsiderate  of  him.  I  know," 
Mr.  Harberg  was  saying.  "We'll  pay  for  the  lesson 
anyway,  of  course.  It's  only  fair  to — " 

"Oh,  no." 

"I'm  serious.  Miss  Long." 
"No,  thank  you." 

"What  the  hell,  go  on  and  take  it,"  Sarah  said. 
She  was  still  drumming  her  fingers  against  the 
doorframe,  never  the  same  rhythm  twice  in  a  row. 

"See,  Miss  Cobbett's  sensible,"  said  Paul's 
father. 

"But  I  didn't  do  anything  to  earn  that  money, 
Mr.  Harberg." 
"Please.  I—" 
"I  don't  icant  it!" 

Everyone  was  silent.  A  piece  of  couch  spread 
surfaced  and  showed  itself  deep  blue  now,  with 
the  flowers  barely  visible.  Noona  reached  down 
and  pulled  the  plug  out. 

"Son,"  Mr.  Harberg  said,  "I  haven't  heard  you 
tell  Miss  Long  you're  sorry." 

Noona  wrung  the  spread  out,  handful  by  hand- 
ful, squeezing  so  hard  her  fingers  ached.  Blue 
water  ran  under  the  tips  of  her  nails  and  around 
the  rims. 

"I'm  sorry.  Miss  Long." 

"Why,  that's  all  right.  Paul.  I  guess  maybe  we 
needed  a  vacation  anyway,  didn't  we?" 
"I  guess  so." 

There  was  no  rack  long  enough  to  hold  this 
spread.  She  stood  there  helplessly  with  the  wet 
twisted  mass  in  her  arms  and  the  blue  water 
dripping  all  over  the  floor,  and  then  she  thought 
of  hanging  it  on  the  open  door  of  the  kitchen  and 
edged  over  towards  it.  The  others  moved  away. 

"You  got  to  rinse  it  out  first,"  Sarah  said. 

"Oh.  well." 

"Got  to  rinse  it  till  the  water  stops  running 
blue,  Noona.  Can't  you  read  directions?" 

Noona  slung  one  end  of  the  spread  over  the 
top  of  the  door.  The  material  slapped  against 
the  wood,  and  Mr.  Harberg  wiped  a  blue  drop 
from  his  shirt  sleeve. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,"  Noona  said.  "Here,  let  mo 
get  you  a — " 

"No  harm,  no  harm.  Can  I  help?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  reached  up 
and  began  pulling  the  cloth  over  the  top  of  the 
door.  Paul  stood  to  one  side,  still  not  looking  at 
anyone. 

"There  we  are,"  Mr.  Harberg  said. 
"Oh,  why,  thank  you — " 

"Glad  to  help.  Paul,  I  guess  we  better  go  now. 
You  tell  Miss  Long  you'll  see  her  in  two  weeks, 
okay  ?" 


"I'll  see  you  in  two  weeks,"  said  Paul. 
"Well,  don't  feel  you  have  to  hurry  off.  Paul, 
would  you  like  some  vanilla  wafers?" 
"No,  thank  you." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  Noona  said.  "I'll  just  walk 
back  with  you  two.  I  and  Sai-ah  will.  We  always 
have  our  Saturday  lunch  together  and  this  time, 
why,  I  just  feel  like  eating  out  for  a  change.  So 
we'll  walk  with  you." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  serve  me  up  a 
salad  plate,"  Sarah  said. 

"The  S  and  W  has  better  salad  plates  than 
any  /  could  make.  We'll  walk  on  up  to  where  the 
bus  stop  is,  and  get  us  a — " 

"That's  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  for  a  salad 
plate." 

"Oh,  just  hush,"  Noona  said. 

"Be  happy  to  have  you."  said  Mr.  Harberg. 

So  Sarah  shrugged  and  gave  in.  "Better  wash 
your  hands  first,  though,"  she  told  Noona.  "Look 
at  them." 

Noona  looked.  Her  hands  seemed  to  be  encased 
in  transparent  blue  gloves,  darker  around  the 
nails.  She  crossed  her  arms  above  her  stomach 
so  that  her  hands  were  partly  hidden. 

"We  just  need  a  walk,*'  she  said.  "Right  this 
minute." 

If  only  she  had  Paul's  hands,  and  his  long  bony 
fingers  to  play  cellos  with. 

The  air  outside  was  cool  and  fresh  and  smelled 
of  fall.  Across  the  street  three  college  boys  were 
moving  from  one  house  to  another,  just  two  doors 
down.  Their  wastebasket,  covered  with  college 
pennants,  and  their  sway-backed  couch  sat  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  the  three  boys  had  stopped  work 
to  have  a  cigarette.  "Need  any  help?"  Mr.  Har- 
berg called  politely.  The  boys  said  no,  and  every- 
one smiled. 

When  they  had  descended  the  three  wooden 
steps  to  the  sidewalk,  Paul  stopped  for  a  minute 
o  button  the  collar  of  his  shirt.  Everyone  stood 
around  in  a  circle  watching  him,  awkwardly  si- 
lent. Sarah  had  her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her 
new  suit,  with  her  thumbs  hanging  out,  and  she 
was  gazing  at  Paul  and  yet  through  him  as  if 
he  were  some  china  do-dad  from  the  dime  store 
that  she  knew  too  well  but  that  reminded  her 
of  something  else  important.  Mr.  Harberg  was 
smiling  a  little.  Paul  stuck  his  bottom  lip  out 
fiercely  and  frowned  down  at  the  button  that  he 
was  jamming  into  a  too-small  buttonhole,  and  it 
was  that  buttonhole  and  those  twisting  fingers 
that  Noona  watched.  She  wished  now  that  she 
could  go  back  to  her  little  house  again.  That,  or 
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have  the  others  go  on  ahead  and  leave  her  to  tell 
Paul  what  she  wanted  to  tell  him.  Why  couldn't 
they  let  her  straighten  things  out  right  away  so 
that  she  could  leave  them  alone  again? 

"The  days  are  getting  colder,"  Mr.  Harberg 
told  her. 

"Yes." 

They  began  walking.  Paul  led  the  way,  going 
stiff-legged  and  with  his  head  down.  Sarah  fol- 
lowed, and  then  behind  her  came  Noona  and  Mr. 
Harberg.  As  they  walked,  Mr.  Harberg  kept  look- 
ing at  Noona  sideways  and  then  looking  away, 
and  then  looking  back  again. 

"I  look  like  this  on  account  of  losing  weight," 
Noona  told  him.  "I  was  once  very  stout." 

"Oh,  well,  I—" 

"Music  is  what  I  was  really  bom  for." 

Mr.  Harberg  cleared  his  throat.  "You  never 
gave  Paul  his  new  assignment,"  he  said  after  a 
minute. 

"Well,  I  had  to  hear  him  play  the  old  one,  first." 
"I  see." 

They  stopped  at  the  corner  to  wait  for  a  red 
light,  the  four  of  them  all  standing  abreast  now, 
and  he  said,  "I  can  see  how  it  upsets  things,  him 
not  showing  up  this  way.  But  I  swear  it  won't 
happen  again." 

"Well,  I  hope  not." 

"He  does  practice.  Really.  All  the  time  he  prac- 
tices. His  mother  says — " 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  of  that.  I  can  tell  it  in  his  les- 
sons. Mr.  Harberg,  I've  got  great  hopes  for 
Paul—" 

She  bent  forward  a  little,  peering  around  Mr. 
Harberg  to  aim  a  smile  at  Paul's  averted  face. 
Paul  hunched  his  shoulders  up  and  then,  with 
no  more  warning  than  that,  dashed  across  the 
empty  street  while  the  light  was  still  red.  He 
kept  on  running  even  after  he  had  reached  the 
other  side.  His  too-large  feet  clopped  noisily  on 
the  cement,  and  even  when  he  rounded  the  next 
curve  and  disappeared,  that  clopping  sound  rang 
back  to  them  through  the  bright  air. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Harberg. 

Sarah  kept  on  watching  the  traffic  light  but 
Noona  and  Mr.  Harberg  stared  down  the  street 
where  Paul  had  vanished,  their  eyes  narrowed 
with  the  effort  trying  to  see  what  wasn't  there 
any  more. 

"Come  on,  light,"  Sarah  said. 

^3ecause  there  were  no  cars  coming,  and  they 
had  only  waited  for  the  light  in  order  to  set  a 
good  example  for  Paul,  it  seemed  pointless  now 
to  keep  on  waiting.  They  crossed  on  red  and  then 


divided  up  again — Sarah  in  front,  Noona  and 
Mr.  Harberg  one  step  behind. 

"It's  only  just  growing  pains,"  said  Mr.  Harlfl 
berg. 

"Of  course  it  is." 

"Nights,  we  have  to  leave  his  bedroom  door: 
cracked.  'Paul,'  his  mother  says—" 

"Someone's  burning  leaves,"  said  Sarah. 

"  'Paul,'  she  says,  'you  ought  to  get  out  of  the 
house  more.  All  work  and  no — '  Still,  I  wonder." 

They  had  rounded  the  curve  and  now  they 
could  see  Paul  again — a  tiny  black-and-white  fig- 
ure a  long  way  away,  still  running,  his  feet  shoot- 
ing out  at  awkward  angles  behind  him.  He  must 
be  abreast  of  the  Harbergs'  house  already,  but! 
instead  of  turning  in  there  he  was  crossing  the 
street  in  the  opposite  direction.  Heading  for  the 
playground,  probably;  it  was  only  one  block  over.  (■ 
Noona  made  herself  stop  watching  him  and  looked 
up  at  Mr.  Harberg. 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  musician  myself  once,"  hell 
was  saying.  "Though  about  as  far  as  I  got  was! 
the  right-hand  part  of  'Carolina,  Carolina'  on 
the  piano.  But  Paul  now,  if  he  could  get  some- 
wheres  serious  with  that — " 

"This  S  and  W  place,"  Sarah  called.  "How  long 
does  lunch  last  there?" 

"If  he  gets  good,  why,  I'd  find  the  money  ii 
I  had  to  dig  for  it.  I'd  send  home  to  New  Yorl 
so  some  really  good  cello  teacher — " 

"Teacher?" 

"Why,  yes,  and  not  begrudge  a  cent  of  it.  Yoi^' 
agree  with  me,  Miss  Long?" 
"Of  course,"  she  said. 

He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her  to  say  more 
but  Noona  just  walked  on  blank-faced  anc, 
watched  the  stiff  straight  seam  at  the  back  oJ. 
Sarah's  left  stocking. 

When  they  reached  Mr.  Harberg's  small  neal 
house,  the  three  of  them  stopped.  Somewhere  ir 
there,  Noona  thought,  was  Mrs.  Harberg,  maybfc 
watching  them  even  now  and  creasing  her  whit( 
plaster  forehead.  Noona  turned  away  and  lookec 
up  the  street. 

"Miss  Cobbett,  Miss  Long,"  Paul's  father  saidi 

Sarah  turned,  on  the  point  of  one  high  heel  f 
and  Mr.  Harberg  bowed  formally. 

"It  was  good  of  you  ladies  to  walk  along  witL 
me,"  he  said.  "I  hope  you  have  a  pleasant  salac 
plate." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Harberg." 

Noona  and  Sarah  smiled  at  him,  and  the\ 
watched  as  he  turned  in  through  his  white  pickei 
gate. 

"You  really  want  to  go  to  the  S  and  W?"  Sara! 
asked. 
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"Well,  of  co. ir.se." 

They  walked  side  by  Mich;  now.  Ahead  of  them 
itood  the  white  post  that  was  the  street  marker, 
>vhere  the  bus  stop  was.  Noona  kept  her  eye 
lxed  on  that  post  and  plodded  along  stolidly, 
(anting  now  because  she  couldn't  take  much  of 
his  walking. 

"Person  would  think  I  was  a  smoker,"  she  said, 
'as  short  of  breath  as  I  get." 

"It's  your  own  damn  fault,"  said  Sarah. 

"Sarah,  I  have  a  low  metabolism.  If  I  just  eat 
a  soda  cracker  a  day,  just  a  half  a  soda  cracker 
even,  it  would  still  all  go  to — " 

"I'm  not  talking  about  your  build.  I'm  talking 
about  taking  this  walk." 

"Oh." 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  bus  stop  Noona 
felt  she  couldn't  take  another  step.  She  leaned 
against  the  street  marker,  breathing  heavily, 
while  Sarah  stood  calmly  to  one  side  and  nar- 
rowed her  eyes  at  her.  "I  hate  to  tell  you  this," 
Sarah  said,  "but  you  didn't  bring  any  money  with 
you." 

"What?"  Noona  looked  down  at  her  hands, 
hanging  empty  at  her  sides,  and  then  up  at 
Sarah.  "Oh,  my  goodness,"  she  said. 

"I  only  just  noticed  it  myself.  You  can  borrow 
from  me,  if  you  want." 

"Well.  I  know,  but — "  For  some  reason,  forget- 
ting her  money  suddenly  seemed  like  something 
terrible.  It  was  all  she  could  do  just  to  find  the 
strength  to  keep  standing.  "Why  am  I  so  silly?" 
she  asked,  and  although  she  said  it  aloud  it  was 
to  herself  that  the  question  was  directed.  She 
wasn't  even  looking  Sarah's  way;  her  eyes  were 
fixed  unseeingly  upon  the  street  marker. 

"You're  not  silly,"  Sarah  said.  "Look  here. 
Noona,  I  have  plenty  of  money  for  the  both  of 
us.  We'll  just — " 

"No.  I'm  not  going,  Sarah." 

"What  on  earth?" 

"All  I  wanted  was  to  tell  Paul  Harberg  some- 
thing, and  now  I  don't  even  know  what  it  was. 
7  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  S  and  W;  I  hate  all 
that  chrome — " 

"Look,"  Sarah  said.  "You  think  I  don't  know. 
Put  it's  the  same  thing  in  history  classes.  Some 
one  pupil  comes  along  and  might  not  even  know 
a  date  in  the  world,  or  a  name,  but  feels  it  and 
hangs  on  to  every  word  of  the  New  Deal  like  the 
plot  of  next  week's  Perry  Mason  show,  sort  of — " 

"Oh,  well."  Noona  said. 

"What'd  you  say?" 

"Well.  You  are  thirty-nine  years  old,  Sarah — " 
"Thirty-eight,"  Sarah  snapped. 
"Thirty-eight,"  said  Noona.  "Excuse  me.  That's 


more  than  ten  years'  difference  there.  Mori  than 
a  decade." 

"What'M  that  matter?" 

"Matters  a  lot."  She  had  straightened  up  from 
her  position  agairmt  the  street  marker  now,  in 
order  to  think  more  clearly.  "No  matter  //"/'•  old 
you  get  to  be.  Why,  when  I  was  ten  I  was  going 
to  be  Queen  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  thin, 
and  married  to  a  train  engineer.  I  tell  you  this 
just  to  show  you.  I  had  composed  me  my  own 
Coronation  Processional  and  could  sing  it  for 
you  this  minute,  if  I  wanted — " 

"Why,  Noona — " 

"What's  more,"  she  said,  "when  I  was  twenty, 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  the  world's  greatest 
violinist  instead.  Which  I  guess  is  one  step  down 
but  still  something,  after  all.  And  now  here  it  is 
three  decades  after  that  and  three  more  steps 
down,  and  I  only  want  to  turn  out  one  good  pupil. 
That's  all.  Here  I  have  gone  from  year  to  year 
like  a  tenant  growing  poorer,  like  moving  from 
a  castle  to  a  house  to  a  smaller  house  than  that, 
and  barely  admitting  to  myself  the  change  from 
one  house  to  another — " 

"Now,  Noona,"  Sarah  said. 

But  Noona  said.  "Which  house  do  you  guess 
I'll  end  up  in?  I  declare,  it's  like  musical  chairs. 
Which  house  will  I  be  stopped  in?" 

"You  be  serious  now,"  Sarah  said,  as  if  Noona 
were  giggling  or  cutting  up.  "You're  talking 
crazy,  Noona." 

"No." 

From  the  top  of  the  cross-street  came  a  wheez- 
ing sound,  and  the  two  of  them  turned  in  that 
direction.  The  city  bus  had  just  stopped  at  its 
last  stop  before  it  reached  them.  The  sun  flashed 
on  its  large  windshield,  nearly  blinding  them, 
and  then  moved  off  again  as  the  bus  began  roll- 
ing down  the  hill  toward  them. 

"There's  the  bus,"  Sarah  said  needlessly. 

"Well,  Pm  not  going." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  just  don't  want  to.  Besides,  that  little 
Frankel  girl's  coming  early  today.  I  almost 
forgot." 

"We  could  just  get  a  bite  somewhere." 
"No." 

When  the  bus  had  come  to  a  stop,  filling  the 
air  with  the  smell  of  rubber  and  gasoline  and 
sun-heated  metal,  and  its  door  had  folded  creakily 
back,  Sarah  hesitated  a  minute  and  then  climbed 
onto  the  first  step.  She  stood  half  in  and  half 
out,  ducking  her  head  in  the  sunshine  because  she 
was  trying  to  see  into  her  coin  purse. 
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"Hurry  it  up,"  the  driver  said. 

"Um,"  said  Noona,  "even  if  I  did,  Sarah — are 
you  listening?— even  if  I  did  turn  one  good  pupil 
out,  just  by  chance — " 

"Come  on,"  said  the  driver. 

" — how  could  I  know?" 

Sarah  looked  up  at  her,  with  her  body  turned 
halfway  to  the  driver  now  to  let  him  know  she 
was  coming. 

"I  mean,  what  part  of  him  could  I  know — for 
sure,  I'm  saying — was  really  my  own  doing?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  Sarah.  "I  didn't—" 

"Lady!" 

"Oh,"  Sarah  said,  just  then  figuring  it  out 
without  Noona's  having  to  repeat  it.  "Oh.  None, 
I  guess.  You  have  no  right." 

"Well.  I  know  that." 

Sarah  clambered  on  up  into  the  bus,  her  heels 
ringing  tinnily  against  the  metal  steps,  and  the 
door  folded  shut  behind  her  and  the  driver 
wheezed  off  again. 

"I  sort  of  know,"  Noona  said.  She  held  both 
hands  up,  palms  down,  in  front  of  her.  At  the 
tips  of  her  dye-stained  fingers  were  callouses, 
from  fingering  strings,  and  her  nails  were  cut 
short  so  as  not  to  click  against  the  piano  keys 
when  she  played.  Sometimes,  she  thought,  taking 
care  to  say  this  silently,  sometimes  I  think  my 
hands  are  the  only  part  of  me  that  ever  learned 
anything.  And  with  that  she  folded  her  arms  to 
hide  her  hands  again  and  began  walking  back. 

It  was  true  that  she  was  walking  toward  her 
house,  but  not  the  direct  way  that  she  had  come. 
Instead  she  cut  over  a  block,  which  meant  that 
sooner  or  later  she  would  have  to  turn  a  block 
in  the  other  direction  in  order  to  reach  home. 
But  this  way  she  passed  the  playground,  which 
was  what  she  had  had  in  the  back  of  her  mind 
all  along. 

Ordinarily  she  never  planned  ahead  about 
what  to  say  to  someone.  It  seemed  like  cheating, 
to  do  that.  But  now  was  different,  and  all  the 
way  down  that  long  sunlit  block  she  thought 
out  every  act  and  word.  She  would  come  with 
dignity;  that  was  first.  With  dignity  she  would 
approach  the  playground,  walking  slowly,  hold- 
ing her  head  high  and  looking  straight  before 
her.  When  she  reached  the  playground — but  that 
part  was  hard.  She  wasn't  sure  what  to  do.  Any- 
thing but  what  the  others  did — the  children 
dawdling  their  way  to  the  grocery  store,  the  old 
men  stopping  to  remember  things — their  faces 
pressed  to  the  fence,  all  ten  fingers  poked  through 
the  little  interlaced  diamonds  of  wire  and  clutch- 


ing on  air.  No,  she  would  simply  stop  on  the  side 
walk  about  a  foot  away  from  the  fence,  with  he 
hands  to  herself.  She  would  wait  quietly  ant 
with  dignity  for  Paul  Harberg  to  see  her. 

A  little  girl  on  roller  skates  shot  past,  witl 
her  face  rigid  in  a  grin  and  her  fists  clenched 
Noona  moved  over  absently.  She  had  reached  thf 
question  of  what  to  say  now,  and  that  was  th< 
most  important. 

"There  is  something  I  would  like  to  discuss  ? 
with  you,  Paul."  Or:  "I  feel  we  should  have  ail 
little  talk,  if  you  can  spare  a  minute."  Both  in- 
that  dry,  crisp,  almost  English  tone  that  she  had 
learned  to  use  with  other  pupils.  (I  am  waiting. 
Is  it  expecting  too  much  ...»  Yet  she  didn't  ward 
to  frighten  Paul;  only  to  talk  to  him.  Maybe  just 
draw  him  aside  and  say,  "While  I  was  by  chance' 
passing  by,  I  thought  of  something  I  wanted  to 
tell  you.  I  wanted  to  say — " 

But  after  that,  no  more  words  came. 

What  she  really  wanted  to  say  was  just  some- 
thing orderly,  something  that  would  make  things 
straight  and  simple  again.  She  wanted  to  say 
something  like:  I  am  your  teacher,  and  you  are 
taking  cello  from  me.  Now  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  anything  more  from  you,  any  more  than  it 
occurs  to  you  to  give  of  your  own  free  will,  and 
yon  in  turn  will  please  stop  looking  at  me  scary- 
eyed  like  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  now  that  I've 
said  I'm  not. 

There  should  be  something  more,  but  she 
couldn't  think  what  it  was. 

When  she  reached  the  playground  fence,  she 
paused  and  took  stock  of  what  was  going  on. 
First  she  looked  at  the  fence  itself,  that  fence 
made  up  of  little  wavery  wire  diamonds,  and  she 
focused  solely  upon  it  so  that  the  faraway  run- 
ning children  behind  it  were  blurred.  Then  she 
focused  on  the  children,  and  it  was  the  fence  that 
was  blurred. 

They  were  playing  at  the  far  end  of  the  field, 
so  far  that  their  faces  were  only  dots  against 
the  wide  green  field.  She  couldn't  tell  one  from 
another,  and  even  knowing  that  Paul  would  be 
black-and-white,  among  boys  who  were  all  colors, 
she  could  not  pick  him  from  the  rest.  She  must 
either  pass  through  the  gate  and  cross  the  field  in 
search  of  him,  or  do  what  she  was  doing  now: 
just  stand  there,  pressed  against  the  fence,  fingers 
looped  through  the  wire,  straining  her  eyes  for 
him  and  hoping  he  might  see  her. 

She  looked  down  at  her  hands  and  then  pulled 
them  away  sharply.  For  a  minute  her  fingers 
seemed  caught  in  the  wire,  making  her  panic. 
She  wrenched  them  loose.  Then  she  turned  and 
ran,  with  her  fists  balled  up  at  her  sides.  She 
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had  never  thought  she 
could  run  so  hard.  She 
knew  she  did  it  badly— 
her  face  was  tense  and 
beaded  with  effort,  her 
feet  shuffled,  the  loose 
skin  pounded  down  at 
each  jolt.  Yet  she  kept  on, 
and  ignored  how  winded 
she  was.  She  only  wanted 
to  go  home  now ;  she 
wanted  to  be  there,  in- 
stantly, without  this  ter- 
rible wait  between  two 
places. 

A  little  girl,  sitting 
straddle-legged  on  a  red 
tin  wagon,  said,  "Ooh, 
will  you  look!"  and 
pointed  with  perfect  aim 
at  Noona  Long  who  was 
bearing  down  upon  her. 
Her  little  brother  opened 
his  mouth  but  said 
nothing. 

When  she  had  passed 
them,  shuffling  and  puff- 
ing and  clutching  one 
hand  to  her  ribs,  she 
heard  them  laugh.  It  had 

taken  them  that  long  to  decide:  should  they  laugh, 
or  cry?  Now  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
they  laughed  endlessly,  and  wisps  of  their  laughter 
floated  after  her— high  uncertain  sounds  that  de- 
liberately went  ha-ha.  Noona  listened  for  a  while 
and  then  stopped  running.  Her  heart  was  beating 
right  through  her  dress. 

By  the  time  she  had  reached  her  own  street  her 
breath  came  evenly,  though  small  drops  of  sweat 
ran  down  her  temples.  She  had  folded  her  arms 
again  so  that  no  one  would  see  she  had  blue 
hands,  and  she  looked  about  her  calmly,  with  her 
head  high,  as  if  she  had  just  returned  from  a 
walk.  Across  the  street,  where  the  college  boys 
were  moving  still,  she  saw  two  of  the  boys  push- 
ing a  baby-blue  upright  piano  on  large  wheels. 
As  they  scuttled  it  along,  a  little  girl  ran  side- 
ways beside  it,  her  curls  bouncing,  and  played 
"Chopsticks"  jerkily.  She  and  the  boys  seemed 
not  to  notice  each  other;  she  seemed  unaware  that 
the  piano  was  even  moving,  and  her  feet  in  their 
white  Mary  Janes  kept  perfect  pace  with  the 
rolling  of  the  piano.  When  they  turned  at  right 
angles  to  enter  the  house  she  turned  too,  still 
playing,  her  curls  still  bouncing. 

"Betty  Jo  Frankel,  come  here!"  Noona  called. 


"Chopsticks"  faltered,  and  then  trickled  off 
into  silence.  Betty  Jo  watched  regretfully  as  the 
piano  left  her  behind,  but  after  a  minute  she 
turned  and  came  across  the  street,  dragging  her 
feet. 

"You  weren't  here,  Miss  Long,"  she  said  ac- 
cusingly. 

"I'm  here  now." 

"You  weren't  when  I  came." 

"Well,  now  I  am.  Come  along  inside,  Betty  Jo. 
Why  are  your  knees  so  dirty?" 

"Game  of  jacks.  You  hear  me  play  'Chopsticks,' 
Miss  Long?" 

"Oh  my,  yes,"  said  Noona,  and  sighed  as  she 
climbed  the  steps.  "I  am  always  afflicted  with 
background  music,  Betty  Jo.  Even  if  it's  only  on 
a  traveling  piano." 

"Ma'am?" 

"Come  on." 

She  pulled  the  screen  door  open  and  let  Betty 
Jo  in  ahead  of  her.  After  the  brightness  outside 
the  living  room  seemed  dark  and  a  little  dank- 
smelling,  and  the  straight-backed  cello  chair  in  its 
forgotten  place  near  the  piano  made  everything 
look  stiff  and  old-fashioned.  Noona  crossed  to  the 
piano  and  snapped  open  the  exercise  book,  which 
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Hetty  Jo  had  left  there  before  she  went  out  to 
play,  and  turned  to  a  finger-smudged  "Country 
Gardens."  "All  right,"  she  said.  "All  right.  Start 
with  this." 

That  Betty  Jo:  she  thought  half  the  art  of 
piano-playing  lay  in  knowing  how  to  sit  down. 
Which  was  probably  why  she  always  came  wear- 
ing organdy — she  could  bush  it  out,  and  then 
smooth  it  down,  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  piano 
bench  prinking  each  separate  ruffle  with  her  lit- 
tle finger  daintily  pointing  out  until  Noona  said, 
"You  may  bruin,  Hetty  Jo." 

"Yes'm." 

Then  the  squirming  about,  working  herself 
into  the  wood  of  the  piano  bench  like  someone 
testing  out  a  new  mattress.  And  the  delicate 
stretching  of  toes  toward  the  pedals,  measuring 
distance,  trying  each  pedal  in  turn  (she  wasn't 
even  allowed  to  use  them  yet  )  and  finally  the 
tentative  (lulling  of  her  curls  which  was  the  last 
step  and  had,  as  far  as  Noona  could  see,  nothing 
to  do  with  piano-playing. 

"Xturf"  Noona  asked. 

lUit  she  had  spoken  out  of  turn;  Betty  Jo  had 
already  pounced  upon  the  first  note  without  warn- 
ing. She  stopped  playing  and  twisted  around  in 
her  scat  to  glare. 


"Sorry,"  said  Noona. 

"Country  Gardens"  began  again,  as  delibera 
as  a  military  march.  One  thing  Betty  Jo  didn 
need  was  someone  to  count  for  her  (she  mov 
her  lips,  saying  numbers,  as  she  played,  and  eve 
her  notes  sounded  like  numbers)  so  Noona  ju 
wandered  around  the  room  haphazardly  an 
picked  things  up  and  put  them  down  again.  S 
even  went  as  far  as  the  kitchen  door,  to  see  ho 
her  couch  spread  had  turned  out.  It  was  half-di\ 
a  splotched  and  stained  peacock  blue  purple 
with  -hideous  flowers.  She  dropped  the  corner  o 
the  spread  that  she  had  been  holding  and  leane 
against  the  door,  tilting  her  head  back. 

Out  in  the  living  room  the  music  pounded  on: 
very  determined.  Well,  there  was  a  good  strom 
rhythm  there,  even  if  it  was  misplaced.  And  pre- 
cision. Who  knew,  maybe  Betty  Jo  would  be 
good  musician  someday.  At  that  moment  one  not 
slurred  into  another,  and  the  next  note  was 
missed  altogether,  and  then  Betty  Jo  found  the 
tune  again  and  bore  it  away  triumphantly,  but 
Noona's  expression  never  changed.  She  wasn't 
listening,  anyway.  In  her  mind  she  was  hearing 
the  beginning  of  a  Processional  she  had  com- 
posed once,  tinkling  far  away  in  the  music  part 
of  her  mind. 
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VULCAN,  A.D.  MCMLXV 

If  the  Roman  god,  Vulcan,  were  around  today,  that  extraordinary  ironworker 
might  be  astounded  by  the  feats  which  his  modern  counterparts  are  performing 
— and  w/thou(  the  use  of  supernatural  powers. 

At  Central  Foundry  Division's  Saginaw  plant,  he  would  find  skilled  metal-molding 
technicians  using  a  specially  designed  electric  induction  furnace  which  keeps 
molten  metals  at  2750  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  metals  are  poured  into  molds 
which  produce  an  amazing  variety  of  vital  automotive  components  with  superior 
quality  and  dependability. 

More  than  25,000  General  Motors  people  are  employed  in  various  phases  of 
metal  casting.  This  is  not  surprising  because  metals  are  basic  to  the  manufacture 
of  all  CM  products.  Actually,  these  workers  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  of 
660,000  employes  on  the  General  Motors  team.  Each  is  a  highly  important  factor 
in  the  progress  of  a  most  progressive  company. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 

making  better  things  for  you 


The  Vatican  Council  Ends 

Reform  on  Borrowed  Time? 

by  F.  E.  Cartus 


A  Roman  Catholic  observer  finds  the 
prospect    for  a   modernization  of  the 
Church  quite  dim,  and  pins  the  blami 
on  Pope  Pant  VI  and  the  traditionally 
conservative  Vatican  bureaucracy. 

On  the  eve  of  the  fourth  and  last  session  of  the 
Vatican  Ecumenical  Council,  which  opens  in  Rome 
on  the  fourteenth  of  this  September,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  a  profound  change  has  been  effected  in 
its  character,  function,  and  destiny.  Even  the  pre- 
vailing mood  of  those  who  originally  expected 
realistic  and  progressive  steps  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  through  the  Council  has  changed. 
The  mood  is  now  one  of  sober  realization  that  any 
further  hope  in  this  direction  must  be  abandoned. 
One  West  Coast  Bishop,  returning  last  June  from 
Rome,  where  he  participated  in  the  preparations 
for  the  fourth  session,  said  quizzically.  "I  guess 
that  this  Council  has  had  two  phases,  the  phase  of 
Pope  John  when  hopes  were  high,  and  the  phase  of 
Pope  Paul  when  all  is  returning  more  or  less  to  a 
new  status  quo.  Nothing  can  be  achieved  by  pro- 
longing the  agony.  Thank  God  it's  ending." 

This  agony  and  this  end  must  be  understood. 
Bright-eyed  endorsement  of  the  Council  would  be 
as  naive  as  a  Cassandra-like  pessimism  would  be 
misleading.  Unrelenting  skepticism  and  pietistic 
simplism  are  equally  inaccurate.  The  Council  has 
decided  neither  for  nor  against  the  grand  design 
John  XXIII  formed  when  he  summoned  the  Coun- 
cil six  years  ago.  The  Council's  existence  and  ef- 


fectiveness have  been  severely  adapted  to  suit  the 
personal  mentality  and  policy  of  Paul  VI. 

In  the  phase  of  John  XXIII,  the  image  of  the 
Council  was  a  very  definite  one.  It  was  a  human 
event  and  a  world  drama.  The  main  protagonists 
were  the  Bishops  of  the  entire  Church  together 
with  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Church,  the  Pope.  The 
drama  was  that  of  the  Church  turning  its  gigantic 
resources  of  wisdom  and  power  to  the  human  sit- 
uation. The  Council  was  a  human  event  because  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps  since  the  Crusades,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Council  attracted  the 
gaze  of  all  men  and  created  in  them  an  unformu- 
lated expectation. 

A  peripheral  but  necessary  element  of  the  drama 
was  the  traditional  bureaucracy  of  the  Vatican, 
the  Curia  (or  court),  as  it  is  traditionally  called; 
it  had  concentrated  supreme  power  in  its  hand. 
The  Curia  was  a  necessary  element  in  the  Council 
because  only  by  eventual  transference  of  its  power 
to  a  truly  representative  government  of  the  Church 
could  the  central  problem  of  Roman  Catholicism 
be  solved.  The  Curia  was  peripheral  because  it 
was  a  purely  human  institution.  It  was  not  the 
Church  in  any  sense,  but  it  belonged  to  the  Church 
in  a  functional  way.  albeit  disproportionately  over- 
grown and  afflicted  with  the  mordant  ills  of  ab- 
solute power  wielded  absolutely.  John  XXIII  as 
Pope  and  as  Bishop  stood  with  the  Council  in 
dialogue  with  the  world. 

In  less  than  two  years  all  this  has  been  changed. 
The  Council  has  ceased  to  be  a  human  event;  it 
now  has  become  an  event  of  the  Roman  Catholic- 
Church.  It  attracts  the  interest  of  theological  ex- 
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perts,  Church  historians,  and  political  exponents. 
It  arouses  the  curiosity  of  the  informed  public. 
Humanity  at  large,  it  is  felt,  is  not  directly  in- 
volved. Both  the  plot  and  the  protagonists  are  dif- 
ferent. Now  the  protagonists  are  the  present  Pope, 
Paul  VI,  and  his  Vatican  government.  The  drama 
is  now  the  personal  mentality  and  policy  of  Paul ; 
the  Council  is  peripheral  but  necessary  to  this 
drama.  It  is  peripheral  because  Paul  VI,  served 
by  his  Vatican  government,  is  deciding  the  fate 
of  both  Council  and  Church.  The  Council  is  a  neces- 
sary element  because  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  Bishops  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  policy  of  Paul  VI.  Pope  and  Vatican 
government  stand  together;  the  Council  and  the 
world  at  large  stand  apart.  "You  belong  to  the 
Church,  but  we  are  the  Church,"  is  a  statement 
attributed  to  one  of  the  highest-ranking  Roman 
officials,  Monsignor  Pietro  Parente,  and  the  most 
fiery  spokesman  of  the  Roman  government. 

The  Council  has  taken,  under  Pope  Paul's  subtle 
but  authoritarian  hand,  a  rather  untenable  posi- 
tion in  the  center  of  the  conflict  between  rigid  con- 
servatism and  outright  progressivism.  Ambiguity 
and  indecision,  therefore,  becloud  it.  And  this 
Council  is  ending  neither  with  a  bang  nor  a  whim- 
per. It  is  merely  ending.  It  cannot  serve  its  original 
purpose.  To  prolong  its  existence  would  mean  a 
prolongation  of  ambiguity  and  indecision  and 
strife.  Under  the  circumstances,  as  the  Council  is 
now  directed  and  managed  by  the  power  centers 
of  the  Vatican,  to  be  brief  is  to  be  inspired. 

"There  Are  Knots  to  Be  Cut" 

Alt  first  sight,  the  Ecumenical  Council  would 
seem  to  be  a  resounding  success.  More  than  two 
thousand  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  have  met  for 
three  lengthy  periods  during  the  last  three  years 
in  the  Vatican.  All  Council  events  have  been  re- 
ported in  newspapers,  on  radio  and  television.  No 
important  commentator  in  any  country  has  been 
able  to  avoid  comment  on  the  Council. 

The  very  subjects  discussed  at  the  Council  are 
vital  to  this  half  of  the  twentieth  century:  atomic 
warfare,  population  explosion,  world  poverty,  con- 
traception, communism,  world  peace,  distribution 
of  wealth,  man's  freedom  from  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  the  unity  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  all  the  Christian 
bodies,  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  new  commu- 
nications media,  education,  marriage,  the  relation 
of  religion  to  politics,  God's  message  to  man.  and 
so  on. 

All  of  man's  hopes  today  are  delicately  balanced 


between  the  millesimal  heart  of  the  atom,  and  the 
boundless  stretches  of  space  between  the  stars. 
Man  is  torn  between  the  possibility  of  annihilation 
and  the  hope  of  an  age  in  which  peace,  plenty,  and 
prosperity  would  be  assured  by  his  newfound 
knowledge.  Small  wonder  that  the  Council  discus- 
sions on  these  matters  provoked  world  interest. 
"Catholicism  may  be  unacceptable  to  many,"  said 
the  late  Nehru  of  India,  "but  Catholics  are  actually 
discussing  our  very  own  problems.  We  must  lis- 
ten." 

And  no  matter  how  unacceptable  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  in  her  teaching,  her  laws,  her 
exclusivity,  her  methods,  her  purpose,  and  the 
behavior  of  her  members,  it  is  known  that  she  is 
the  largest  and  most  influential  moral  body  in  the 
world.  Her  political  influence,  economic  signifi- 
cance, and  social  value  are  undeniable.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  all  the  major  non-Roman  Catholic 
Churches  sent  observer-delegates  to  the  Council, 
that  Council  proceedings  were  closely  followed  by 
Moslem,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Confucianist  lead- 
ers, that  the  Kremlin  insisted  on  sending  its  cho- 
sen observers,  and  that  Mao-tse*-tung  made  at  least 
one  effort  to  have  his  representatives  admitted  to 
the  observers'  gallery.  "The  Pope's  divisions  are 
not  always  visible  on  parade,"  Churchill  once  re- 
marked sardonically.  "Those  pot-bellied  clerics 
and  their  Church  are  one  all-important  barometer 
of  the  capitalistic  world,"  Khrushchev  said  in  his 
days  as  master  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  worldwide  interest  in  the  Council  and  the 
welling  tide  of  expectation  aroused  by  discussions 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  words.  The  Ecu- 
menical Council  was  proposed  in  1959  and  started 
in  1962  by  Pope  John  XXIII  in  order  that  some- 
thing might  be  done.  He  did  not  intend  it  to  ap- 
prove existing  conditions  in  the  Church  and  the 
world,  or  to  leave  his  Church  tied  to  outmoded 
ways  of  thought  and  action.  Both  the  world  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  expected  thoughtful,  pro- 
found, far-reaching  action.  "We  have  not  come 
here  just  to  rubber-stamp  the  status  quo,"  said 
Bishop  Primeau  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1963.  "There  are  knots  to  be  cut."  The  Council 
under  Pope  John's  direction  would  have  cut  these 
knots.  Paul  apparently  wishes  to  untie  them  all. 
Hut  this  policy  has  created  a  new  knot— the  Counc  il 
itself.  And  this  one  Paul  is  willing  to  cut. 

A  lot  of  pleasant  nonsense,  amusing  legend,  and 
wishful  speculation  has  been  written  about  John 
XXIII.  To  fit  the  composite  picture  apocryphal 
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lic observer  who  lias  witched  developments  in  the 
Vatican  Council  very  closely  indeed. 
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research  has  etched  for  us,  John  would  have  had  to 
combine  the  statecraft  of  Richelieu,  the  gentleness 
«f  Gandhi,  the  foresight  of  Washington,  the  down- 
to-earth  realism  of  U.S.  Truman,  the  mirth-pro- 
voking comicry  of  Friar  Tuck,  the  historical 
knowledge  of  Lord  Acton,  the  showmanship  of 
Sophie  Tucker,  and  the  organizing  genius  of 
Henry  Ford.  The  reality  is  far  simpler  and  there- 
fore far  more  impressive. 

John  had  little  knowledge  of  hook  theology  hut 
practiced  the  fundamental  law  of  love  for  his 
fellowman.  He  had  specialized  in  no  branch  of  his- 


tory but  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  historical! 
intuition.  He  spoke  foreign  languages  abominably, 
yet  communicated  warmth,  welcome,  and  human-i 
ity  in  broken  accents.  He  was  a  bad  judge  of  indi- 
vidual men,  but  an  excellent  judge  of  historical 
events  and  their  irrevocable  claims.  He  suffered  at 
one  time  or  another  from  all  the  traditional  myo- 
pias of  Roman  Churchmen  but  could  shed  the* 
scales  because  he  was  willing  to  change  (in  No- 
vember  1940  he  wrote  that  it  was  "the  Jews  who: 
put  Christ  to  death."  yet  in  November  1962  he 
approved  of  a  Council  decree  which  condemned 


The  Hard  Kind  of  Patriotism 

by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  1900-1965 


.  .  .  OUR  vision  must  be  of  the  open  society  ful- 
filling itself  in  an  open  world.  This  we  can  love. 
This  gives  our  country  its  universal  validity. 
This  is  a  patriotism  which  sets  no  limits  to  the 
capacity  of  our  country  to  act  as  the  organizing 
principle  of  wider  and  wider  associations,  until 
in  some  way  not  yet  foreseen  we  can  embrace 
the  family  of  man. 

And  here  our  patriotism  encounters  its  last 
ambiguity.  There  are  misguided  patriots  who 
feel  we  pay  too  much  attention  to  other  nations, 
that  we  are  somehow  enfeebled  by  respecting 
world  opinion.  Well,  "a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind"  was  the  very  first  order 
of  business  when  the  Republic  was  created ;  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  written,  not 
to  proclaim  our  separation,  but  to  explain  it  and 
win  other  nations  to  our  cause.  The  founding 
fathers  did  not  think  it  was  "soft"  or  "un- 
American"  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  today  for  a  man  to  love  his  country  truly, 
he  must  also  know  how  to  love  mankind.  The 
change  springs  from  many  causes.  The  two 
appalling  wars  of  this  century,  culminating  in 
the  atom  bomb,  have  taught  all  men  the  im- 
possibility of  war.  Horace  may  have  said:  "It 
is  sweet  and  fitting  to  die  for  one's  country." 
But  to  be  snuffed  out  in  the  one  brief  blast  of 
an  atomic  explosion  bears  no  relation  to  the 
courage  and  clarity  of  the  old  limited  ideal. 

Nor  is  this  a  simple  shrinking  from  annihila- 
tion. It  is  something  much  deeper-a  growing 
sense  of  our  solidarity  as  a  human  species  on  a 
planet  made  one  and  vulnerable  by  our  science 
and  technology.  .  .  . 


Perhaps  younger  people  are  especially  sensi- 
tive to  this  growing  conviction  that  nowadays 
all  wars  are  civil  wars  and  all  killing  is  fratri- 
cide. The  movement  takes  many  forms-multi- 
lateral diplomacy  through  the  United  Nations, 
the  search  for  world  peace  through  world  law,' 
the  universal  desire  for  nuclear  disarmament! 
the  sense  of  sacrifice  and  service  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  growing  revulsion  against  Jim 
Crowism,  the  belief  that  dignity  rests  in  man 
as  such  and  that  all  must  be  treated  as  ends, 
not  means. 

But  whatever  its  form,  I  believe  that,  far 
from  being  in  any  sense  an  enemy  to  patriotism, 
it  is  a  new  expression  of  the  respect  for  life 
from  which  all  true  love  springs.  We  can  truly 
begin  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  our  great 
propositions-of  liberty  and  equality-if  we  see 
them  as  part  of  the  patrimony  of  all  men.  We 
shall  not  love  our  corner  of  the  planet  less  for 
loving  the  planet  too,  and  resisting  with  all  our 
skill  and  passion  the  dangers  that  would  reduce 
it  to  smoldering  ashes. 

I  can,  therefore,  wish  no  more  for  the  pro- 
found patriotism  of  Americans  than  that  they 
add  to  it  a  new  dedication  to  the  worldwide 
brotherhood  of  which  they  are  a  part  and  that, 
together  with  their  love  of  America,  there  will 
grow  a  wider  love  which  seeks  to  transform  our 
earthly  city,  with  all  its  races  and  peoples,  all 
its  creeds  and  aspirations,  into  Saint  Augus- 
tine's "Heavenly  city  where  truth  reigns,  love 
is  the  law,  and  whose  extent  is  eternity." 
Published  in  Harper's  Magazine,  July  1963 
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I  this  view).  He  hated  hunger,  feared  pain,  and 
I  suspected  his  own  ambitions.  He  was  susceptible 
I  to  the  approval  of  crowds.  He  liked  to  look  at  tele- 
vision in  the  evening  until  the  chorus  line  came  on 
when  he  rose  saying,  "questa  roba  non  e  per  noi" 
(that  sort  of  stuff  is  not  for  us).  He  kept  a  diary 
which  reads,  as  Hannah  Arendt  remarked,  like  an 
elementary  textbook  on  how  to  be  good  and  avoid 
evil.  He  indulged  in  an  occasional  cigarette,  loved 
to  gossip  with  old  friends,  and  had  the  supreme 
quality  of  a  leader— total  lack  of  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

John's  summoning  of  the  Council  was  character- 
istic of  him.  When,  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II,  Pius  XII  conceived  the  idea  of  such  a 
Council,  he  consulted  all  his  advisers  in  his  own 
lentourage,  those  in  the  Roman  offices  of  the  Vati- 
can and  in  the  political  circles  of  Italy,  his  best 
and  closest  friends  abroad.  And  he  finally  shelved 
the  idea.  John  shot,  not  the  idea,  but  the  decision 
to  hold  a  Council  at  a  half-awake  Cardinal  Tardini, 
his  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  come  in  for  the 
usual  morning  briefing.  Tardini  thought  and  said 
that  John  was  mad.  John  later  announced  the 
Council  to  an  assembly  of  Cardinals.  But  none  of 
them  quite  understood  John  XXIII  or  shared  his 
vision  of  the  twentieth-century  world. 

In  September  of  1962,  almost  one  month  before 
the  Council  opened,  John  wrote  in  his  diary  that 
he  thanked  God  for  the  strength  "to  accept  as 
simple  and  capable  of  being  immediately  put  into 
effect  certain  ideas  which  were  not  in  the  least 
complex  in  themselves,  indeed,  perfectly  simple, 
but  far-reaching  in  their  effects  and  full  of  respon- 
bilities  for  the  future."  And  he  added,  "I  was  im- 
mediately successful  in  this."  The  "simple  ideas" 
of  which  John  spoke  can  be  outlined  briefly. 

The  Double  Inadequacy 

I  lis  experience  in  Istanbul,  Sophia,  Paris,  and 
Venice  had  shown  John  two  dangerous  inadequa- 
cies in  the  outer  structure  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  First,  the  people  of  his  Church  were  men 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Yet  they  were  being 
taught  the  vital  message  of  Christianity  in  words 
and  ways  of  worship  which  belonged  to  bygone 
ages.  Hence  the  rising  tide  of  indifference  and 
what  he  once  called  the  "harrowing  harvest  of 
fallen-away  believers."  This  was  all  the  more  lethal 
for  any  hope  Christianity  had  of  putting  its  mes- 
sage across  to  the  vast  mass  of  nonbelieving  men. 

Second,  the  external  government  of  his  Church, 
throughout  all  lands  and  embracing  all  nations 
and  cultures,  was  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Itali- 


anate  tradition  rooted  in  the  papal  Curia  of  the 
Vatican.  Not  only  could  such  a  narrow  group  not 
make  adequately  wise  laws  for  such  a  universal 
Church,  they  could  not  even  understand  so  many 
differing  mentalities  and  outlooks. 

This  double  inadequacy  of  his  Church  was  high- 
lighted by  the  spectacle  of  the  world  moving 
toward  the  twenty-first  century.  The  keynote  ele- 
ment of  this  world  was  contained  in  a  phrase  often 
recurring  on  John's  lips:  "the  unity  of  the  human 
family."  No  one  today  can  judge  and  condemn  his 
intuition  as  vain  and  Utopian;  only  the  dim  to- 
morrow will  verify  its  accuracy  or  demonstrate  its 
falseness.  But  John's  judgment  is  seemingly  shared 
by  the  majority  of  religious  groups  today.  A  recent 
issue  of  Intercom,  the  publication  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  devotes  sixty-five  pages  to  a 
description  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  major 
religious  groups  of  America  in  the  problem  of 
world  unity. 

John  was  convinced  that  such  a  unity  was  com- 
ing. He  saw  a  centripetal  tendency  everywhere. 
The  iron-fisted  hegemony  of  Russian  and  Chinese 
Marxism  had  already  created  two  mighty  world 
blocs  through  an  imposed  unity  in  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  affairs.  The  countries  and 
peoples  adhering  to  Islam  were  becoming  more 
and  more  conscious  of  their  need  for  a  unity 
greater  than  the  Prophet  had  ever  envisioned. 
Europe,  including  Britain,  was  well  on  its  way  to 
unity.  The  early  dawn  of  pan-African  unity  was 
heralded  by  that  new  phenomenon  in  the  Dark 
( 'ontinent,  Africanization. 

For  many  decades  now,  non-Roman  Catholic 
Christian  bodies  had  been  drawing  together  in 
what  was  called  the  Ecumenical  movement.  The 
Vatican  authorities  had  looked  askance  at  such 
a  search  for  unity,  had  forbidden  its  members  to 
participate  in  it,  and  had  expected  no  good  from 
it.  Even  Far  Eastern  religions— Buddhism,  Confu- 
cianism, Hinduism— were  awakening  and  organ- 
izing themselves  on  a  national  and  international 
scale.  Officially  and  effectively,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  stood  apart  from  all  such  religious  move- 
ments. It  stigmatized  other  bodies  as  heretical, 
schismatic,  pagan,  or  otherwise.  It  invited  con- 
verts from  them.  With  all  it  maintained  tensions. 

To  cope  with  these  failings,  and  to  enable  his 
Church  to  keep  march  with  mankind,  John  de- 
veloped three  simple  interreacting  ideas:  to  make 
the  ancient  message  of  the  Roman  Church  intelli- 
gible to  the  modern  mind,  to  effect  reconciliation 
with  all  other  Christian  bodies,  and  to  build 
bridges  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  with 
other  groups  of  believers-Jews.  Moslems,  and  the 
religions  of  the  Far  East. 


C3  LO  BAL  Do  you  know  the  first  plastic  product 
or  when  it  was  made?  The  billiard  ball,  in  1868.  Today, 
there  are  over  30  plastics,  some  with  more  than  50,000 
formulations.  One  sells  for  $1,000  a  pound.  This  year, 
the  world  will  use  some  20  billion  pounds  of  plastics.  In 
this  dynamic  market,  McGraw-Hill's  modern  plastics 
magazine  acts  as  a  catalyst,  reports  on  applications 
as  new  materials  with  new  properties  spawn  new  uses. 


O  \/A  L  Designers  around  the  world  know  h 
perfect  —  it  can't  be  improved  upon.  But  for  or* 
ucts,  design  engineers  compete  to  make  the 
looking,  more  functional.  To  bring  our  engh 
latest  in  international  design  developments, 
Hill's  product  engineering  magazine  sent  it 
around  the  world.  Result:  a  series  of  23  articles  a 
the  newest  design  philosophies  from  other  i 


iCTICAL  By  1970,  the  U.S.  will  need 
registered  nurses.  But  we  just  won't  be  able  to 
ough  in  that  length  of  time.  So,  practical  nurses, 
ire  more  and  more  bedside  care  tasks  today,  must 
•ared  to  help  fill  this  need.  To  assist  in  their 
on,  McGraw-Hill's  Blakiston  Division  is  produc- 
eries  of  textbooks.  They  are  designed  to  be  the 
:ion  of  a  nursing  curriculum  in  one-year  schools. 


SPIRITUAL  Just  before  he  made  the  final 
entry  in  his  diary,  Pope  John  said:  "My  soul  is  in  these 
pages. ' '  Indeed  it  was.  But  there  was  something  far  deeper 
in  his  words:  the  sou)  of  humanity  and  vigor  of  disci- 
plines that  mold  character  and  sympathy  in  mankind. 
Such  was  the  dedication  of  this  gentle  man  that  his 
journal  of  a  soul,  published  by  McGraw-Hill,  may  well 
have  as  much  influence  on  our  lives  as  he  did. 


SERVING  MAN'S  NEED  FOR  KN  OWL  EDGE...  IN  MANY  WAYS 

McGRAW-HIL 
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To  achieve  these  objectives,  John  summoned 
the  Vatican  Council.  The  first  session  met  from 
October  to  December  of  HU52.  This  was  the  only 
session  which  John  lived  to  see.  His  successor  has 
governed  the  second  session  (September-Novem- 
ber 1963)  and  the  third  (September-November 
HUM  i  ;  he  has  organized  the  fourth  and  last  ses- 
sion for  this  fall. 

If  such  were  the  objectives  of  John  XXIII  in 
1959,  why  did  he  decide  to  summon  a  meeting 
of  all  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  Rome?  The  Pope, 
because  he  is  believed  to  be  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  is  supposed  to  be  all- 
powerful,  and  his  subjects  from  the  most  high- 
ranking  Cardinal  in  the  Vatican  to  the  most  dis- 
tant and  lowly  member  of  the  Church  in  Asia  and 
Africa  are  supposed  to  obey  his  smallest  command. 
Could  not  John  have  achieved  his  objectives  by 
simply  issuing  commands? 

The  answer  is  no.  The  Pope  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  not  the  autocratic  head  of  a  monolithic 
organization.  He  is  the  elected  head,  supposedly 
the  chief  executive,  of  a  vast  bureaucracy  centered 
in  the  Vatican  but  governing,  hitherto  with  abso- 
lute power,  every  phase  of  Catholic  life  throughout 
the  world.  The  Curia  stood  effectively  in  John's 
way. 

Until  the  Council  started  in  Rome,  the  nature 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  Vatican  bureaucracy 
was  unknown  not  only  to  the  world  at  large  but  to 
the  greater  majority  of  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Curia  is  a  tightly  knit  organization  held  together 
by  an  interlocking  directorate  composed  of  not 
more  than  a  dozen  men  who  themselves  or  through 
their  direct  representatives  maintain  an  absolute 
stranglehold  on  every  decision  made  by  any  de- 
partment of  the  organization.  The  various  depart- 
ments carry  on  the  day-to-day  government  of  the 
Church.  Practice  and  necessity  have  it  that  the  de- 
cisions involved  in  this  government  are  prepared 
according  to  the  mind  of  Vatican  employees  and 
adopted  by  the  Pope  as  chief  executive. 

The  mentality  of  the  most  important  members 
and  their  aides  in  this  government  is  an  Italianate 
one.  The  huge  majority  of  the  top  officials  and  the 
lesser  employees  are  Italians.  Vatican  representa- 
tives with  foreign  governments  all  over  the  world 
are,  with  a  few  egregious  exceptions,  all  Italians. 
The  resulting  character  of  their  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  outside  world,  and  the  breadth 
of  their  mind,  can  be  easily  assessed.  Knowledge 
is  filtered  through  the  myopic  gaze  of  men  reared 
and  nurtured  in  a  narrow  tradition  according  to 
which  they  are  the  principal  part  of  Christ's 
Church. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  such  highly  "local- 


ized" and  nationally  minded  group  of  men  evei 
to  understand  the  diverse  mentalities,  cultures 
and  problems  of  all  races  and  nations  where  tht 
Roman  Catholic  Church  finds  herself  today.  And 
the  Roman  Curia  has  an  added  liability  in  that  it  h 
affected  by  that  most  ingrained  law  of  all  genuine 
bureaucracies:  change  must  be  resisted. 

John  realized  that  what  the  Pope  alone  coulc 
not  do  the  entire  Church  could  do,  if  it  acted  as  a 
Church  and  not  as  the  unthinking  and  powerless 
puppet  of  central  bureaucracy.  For  the  Roman 
bureaucracy  had  acquired  power  through  usurpa- 
tion, and  it  maintained  its  position  by  a  parochial 
exclusivity.  To  end  the  usurpation,  to  dissolve  the 
exclusivity,  John  proposed  to  call  the  Bishops  and 
let  them  realize  that  it  was  they  who  held  the 
power  and  they  who  should  govern  the  Church. 

Had  John  Lived  .  . . 

The  Council,  therefore,  became  from  the  begin- 
ning an  arena  in  which  the  conservative  bureau- 
cratic party  struggled  with  the  attempts  of  for- 
eign Bishops  to  reassert  their  privilege  in  Church 
government  and  direction.  Despite  its  seriousness, 
the  struggle  sometimes  sounded  like  a  good-and- 
bad-guys  tale.  And  John's  plan  succeeded  so  well 
that  his  death  seemed  to  some  of  his  opponents  a 
providential  solution.  It  was  neither  joke  nor 
malicious  remark  but  a  serious  reflection  when,  as 
reported  in  Time  magazine  of  that  period,  Cardi- 
nal Ottaviani,  one  of  the  intransigent  leaders  of 
the  Curia,  told  the  dying  John  his  death  was  "due 
to  the  hand  of  God.":: 

Conservatives  quickly  realized  the  threat  posed 
to  their  time-honored  position  of  privilege  and 
power.  The  regular  voting  strength  of  the  progres- 
sives in  the  Council  hit  an  average  of  82  to  87 
per  cent.  The  emergence  of  this  conscious  pro- 
gressive majority  struck  fear  into  the  conserva- 
tives. They  had  identified  the  safety  and  health  of 
the  Church  with  the  safety  and  health  of  their  own 
position. 

Before  the  Council  started,  there  was  never  any 
talk  about  a  progressive  or  conservative  party  in 
the  official  Church.  Progressivism  was  rather 
rife  throughout  Catholicism,  but  flourished  as  a 

:The  struggle  inevitably  gave  rise  to  much  humor. 
Last  year  when  the  Pope  was  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica 
with  all  his  Cardinals  at  a  ceremony  to  celebrate  the 
handing  over  of  the  preserved  head  of  St.  Andrew 
the  Apostle  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  a  friend 
is  supposed  to  have  whispered  to  Ottaviani,  "The 
Germans  say  they  want  your  head!"  The  Cardinal 
reportedly  retorted,  "Yes.  It  would  be  the  first  time 
that  these  Nordics  had  any  brains." 


When  you  fly  alone  to  Europe, 
you  could  take  Sabena  (or  any 
of  the  other  17  fine  airlines). 

With  friends,  you  should 
take  Sabena. 


'hy  does  so  much  of  Sabena's  transatlantic 
.isiness  consist  of  four  or  more  friends  Hying 
■gether?  For  two  good  reasons:  First,  Sabena 
ifers  you  and  your  travel  agent  unlimited 
Exibility  in  planning  tours  and  itineraries  by 
ying  to  68  cities  in  Europe,  Africa  and  the 
liddlc  East.  And  more  important,  by  special- 
ling  in  families  and  friends,  Sabena  has  be- 


come expert  in  knowing  their  needs.  That's 
why  so  many  travel  agents  book  families  and 
friends  on  Sabena.  Why  4306  U.S.  travel 
agents  and  their  clients  call  Sabena  Europe's 
most  helpful  airline.  Come  to  think  of  it 
though,  there's  nothing  we  would  do  for  a 
few  friends  that  we  wouldn't  do  for  you. 
Even  if  you're  all  alone. 


BELGIAN  W<yild  AIRLINES 

EUROPE  S  MOST  HELTFUL  AIRLINE 
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branded  weed  and  was  considered  officially  to  be 
the  breath  of  irreligion  and  incipient  infidelity  to 
true  Catholic  belief. 

The  initial  leaders  of  this  forward  movement 
were  the  German,  Dutch,  Austrian,  and  French 
Bishops.  (Conservatives  referred  to  them  scath- 
ingly as  the  Central  European  bloc.)  They  quickly 
gained  adherents  among  the  American  Bishops. 
Conservatism  flourished  mainly  among  the  Ital- 
ians, Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Latin  Americans. 
Among  American  Cardinals,  only  one— Mclntyre 
of  Los  Angeles-has  stood  out  as  a  staunch  con- 
servative from  the  very  beginning. 

As  far  as  human  judgment  can  see,  it  is  certain 
that,  if  John  had  lived,  the  progressive  element  in 
the  Council  would  have  been  all-dominant,  and  a 
fundamental  structural  change  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  Church.  The  opposition  and  fierce  dis- 
approval which  hindered  Pope  John's  plans  was  a 
constant  proof  of  the  vivid  suspicion  gripping  his 
Roman  government  that  the  foreign  Bishops  were 
bent  on  ousting  them  from  privileged  positions. 
"Hut  you  must  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall." 
he  remarked  gently  but  rebukingly  to  the  late 
Cardinal  Tardini  (one  of  his  most  disappointing 
collaborators  > .  "Holiness,  I  cannot  read  the  Gothic- 
script,"  came  the  quick-witted  retort,  a  reference 
to  the  German  progressives. 

A  Council  such  as  John  wished  would  have  frus- 
trated the  single-minded  purpose  of  the  Curial 
"minority  which  attempts  to  defend  the  Pope 
against  the  Pope  while  showing  hostility  to  the 
Council  Moderators,"  as  Bishop  Charriere  of  Lau- 
sanne declared.  It  would  have  prevented  the  com- 
ing heartbreak  over  the  indifference  that  will  grow 
among  Catholics,  and  over  the  suspicion  and  frus- 
trated expectations  of  u  on  -Catholic  Christians. 
Jews,  and  nonbelievers.  Such  indifference  and  such 
frustrated  feelings  are  by  now  inevitable. 

The  Ancient  Order  Reigns 

T  he  achievements  of  the  Council,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  Paul  VI  to  the  Council,  can  now  be  as- 
sessed. Paul's  major  decision  concerns  the  power 
centers  of  the  Church.  He  will  not  allow  the  Coun- 
cil to  dictate  or  even  suggest  any  reform  of  the 
Roman  bureaucracy.  He  will  not  directly  try  to 
break  the  power  of  that  bureacracy.  In  fact,  the 
end  of  this  Council  sees  the  representatives  of  the 
conservative  party  more  strongly  seated  than  ever. 

Paul  VI  intends  to  introduce  an  added  quota 
of  foreigners  into  the  existing  offices  of  the  Vati- 
can government.  He  also  has  tentative  plans  for  an 
advisory  committee  of  foreign  Bishops.  He  is  well 


aware  that  some  form  of  internationalization  is 
inevitable.  He  does  not  mean  to  allow  this  to  take 
place  overnight.  And  in  a  real  sense,  the  Romar, 
bureaucracy  partakes,  for  Paul  VI,  in  the  privilege 
of  the  office  he  discharges  as  Pope.  It  has  therefore) 
a  certain  sacrosanct  character. 

The  general  direction  of  Church  policy  through- 
out the  world  will  continue  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  dedicated  to  the  ancient  order  and  the  main- 
tainance  of  a  Church  attitude  and  policy  which  is 
outmoded  and  antiquated. 

The' second  major  decision  of  Paul  concerns  the 
function  of  the  Council  itself.  The  Council  could 
have  been  the  official  voice  of  the  Church.  This, 
in  the  Pauline  outlook,  is  impossible.  On  various 
other  major  issues,  Paul  has  chosen  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  clearly  expressed  wish  of  the  ma- 
jority. In  November  of  19G4,  he  chose  to  foment  a 
movement  against  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
thus  put  off  any  decision  on  the  crucial  question 
of  religious  liberty.  Against  the  express  decision 
of  the  Council  and  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
Protestant  observer-delegates,  he  conferred  pub- 
licly the  title  of  "Mother  of  the  Church"  on  the 
Virgin  Mary.  When  the  majority  approved  a  docu- 
ment laying  down  the  lines  of  approach  to  non- 
Roman  Catholic  Christians,  Paul  chose  arbitrarily 
to  qualify  this  document  with  his  own  comments. 
The  question  of  birth  control  and  the  use  of  the 
"pill,"  originally  slated  for  Council  discussion,  was 
deftly  taken  from  the  Council's  grasp  by  Paul,  who 
appointed  a  special  commission  responsible  to  him 
and  him  alone.  And  in  recent  statements  he  has 
made  it  clear  that  no  courageous  steps  will  be  al- 
lowed this  commission. 

Paul,  however,  is  too  schooled  a  diplomat  and 
much  too  skillful  at  public  relations  to  simply  wipe 
out  the  John-like  appearance  of  the  Council.  Al- 
ready the  Council  has  approved  and  promulgated, 
with  Paul's  permission,  several  documents.  The 
Catholic  form  of  worship  had  been  modified:  local 
languages  are  used  for  certain  parts  of  the  Mass 
which  is  now  said  by  a  priest  with  his  face,  not  his 
back,  to  the  people;  a  certain  liturgical  reform  has 
thus  been  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  application 
of  all  the  decrees  of  the  Council  in  liturgical  mat- 
ters is  strictly  reserved  to  a  special  commission  set 
up  by  Paul  in  Rome  and  under  his  direction. 

Another  approved  document  speaks  about  the 
communications  media.  But  it  is  such  a  restate- 
ment of  outmoded  views  and  a  limp  repetition  of 
useless  banalities  that  John  Courtney  Murray  and 
two  other  prominent  theologians  signed  a  state- 
ment criticizing  it  as  "a  classic  example  of  how 
the  Second  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  world  around  it."  The  Coun- 


In  1769,  Alexander  Gordon  gave  the  English 
another  exhilarating  activity  to  enjoy  on  the  ice. 

What  a  good  skate  Mr.  Gordon  was.  Gave  18th  century  England  its  favourite  indoor  ice  sport. 

Brilliantly  smooth,  briskly  dry  Gordon's.  Uniquely  refreshing  on  summer  dog  days. 

One  reason  the  English  have  been  so  devoted  to  it  for  196  years.  It's  still  biggest  seller  there. 

As  it  is  throughout  America.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  grateful  world.  Next  time  the  dead 

heat  of  summer  has  you  in  the  doldrums,  take  a  tip  from  the  cool-headed  English. 

Since  you  can't  take  an  exhilarating  spin  on  the  ice,  take  a  spot  of  Gordon's  on  it. 
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Blessing  of  the  Fleet. 
Louisiana  Shrimp  Festival, 
Morgan  City 


Tournoi  (exhibition  of 
riding  skill).  Louisiana 
Cotton  Festival.  Ville  Platte 


Fais-dodo  (an  old-fashioned 
country  dance)  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Festival.  New  Iberia 


Magnificent  old  mansions 
come  alive  at  Natchitoches 
Annual  Historical  Tour 


Where  in  the  world  can  you  see  a  pirogue  race? 

Only  in  the  Louisiana  Bayou  Country.  Each  Spring  in  Lafitte,  these  swift  and 
tricky  Indian  craft  are  raced  to  prove  they're  still  as  useful  to  fishermen  and 
trappers  as  they  were  to  smugglers  175  years  ago.  That's  just  one  of  the 

unusual  Louisiana  festivals  you  can  enjoy— 1 1 1  of  them  throughout  the  year. 
Fall  is  a  great  time  to  vacation  here,  when  the  weather  is  balmy  and  heady 

as  wine.  Besides  .  .  .  where  can  you  dance  at  a  "fais-dodo"  (a  "make  lullaby") 
where  cajun  babies  fall  happily  asleep  while  their  mamans  and  papas  enjoy 
country  music  and  Creole  food?  And  where  can  you  see  a  shrimp  fleet  blessed? 


/ 


siana, 

that's  where! 


i  For  further  information  about  the  festive  ' 
[  world  of  Louisiana,  write 

|  Louisiana  Tourist  Development  Commission  J 
i  Dept.  R  9-5,  P.  O.  Box  4291,  Capitol  Station  i 
;  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70804 


Crowning  of  the  Queen. 
Louisiana  Yambilee.  Op:lousas 


Enjoy  such  other  typical  Louisiana 
Fall  Win'er  Festivals  as 

North  Louisiana  Cotton  Festival, 
Bastrop 

Appaloosa  Horse  Show. 
Baton  Rouge 

International  Rice  Festival. 
Crowley 

Festival  of  Beauties. 
Youngsville 

Jeff  Davis  Oil  Exposition. 
Jennings 

St  Helena  Forest  Festival. 
Greensburg 

Mid- Winter  Sports  Carnival. 
New  Orleans 

Tallulah  Christmas  Festival. 
Tallulah 


by  F.  E.  Cartus  ill 


:il  approved  and  promulgated  a  document  concern- 
ing its  powers.  There  is  a  document  on  Relations 
%vith  other  Christian  bodies  <  the  decree  on  Ecu- 
menism I  which  is  destined  to  help  along  unity 
among  all  Christians.  But  Paul  has  attached  condi- 
tions and  explanations  to  it  over  the  head  of  the 
Council. 

For  this  last  session,  there  are  several  themes 
to  be  treated.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  significant 
are  the  document  on  religious  liberty,  the  original- 
ly proposed  document  on  the  Christians'  attitude 
to  non-Christians  and  specifically  the  Church's  at- 
titude to  Jews,  and  the  document  setting  forth  the 
Church's  views  on  modern  world  problems  such  as 
atomic  warfare  and  birth  control.  Any  prognosti- 
cation of  the  fate  of  these  documents  in  the  fourth 
session  must  necessarily  be  a  sober  one.  The  Coun- 
cil is  not  going  to  produce  a  blanket  statement 
conceding  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  practice  the 
religion  of  their  choice.  The  document  on  religious 
liberty  will  be  discussed,  but  no  matter  what  form 
it  takes  as  a  result  of  Council  discussions.  Paul  VI 
has  already  decided  that  it  needs  some  explanatory 
and  restrictive  note  of  his  own.  Already  by  June 
of  this  year,  on  Paul's  order,  the  document  con- 
demning anti-Semitism  and  rejecting  very  ancient 
calumnies  against  the  Jews  f'the  Jews  killed 
Christ."  "the  Jews  were  cursed  and  rejected  for  all 
time  by  God"  had  been  subjected  to  a  severe  re- 
vision. Finally,  the  document  on  the  problems  of 
the  modern  world  is  not  going  to  present  any  pat 
solutions;  nor  is  it  going  to  modify  the  Church's 
traditional  stand  on  contraception.  On  atomic- 
warfare,  world  poverty,  world  peace,  there  are 
going  to  be  repetitions  of  the  Church's  stand  on 
these  themes,  repetitions  that  lack  any  specificity. 
Xo  sensational  solutions  are  going  to  be  presented. 
Xor  will  the  existing  status  quo  be  disturbed. 

Paul  and  the  Papal  Mystique 

It  is  often  said  that  Paul  VI  suffers  from  a  Ham- 
let-like ambiguity.  One  Italian  writer  expressed 
this  view  most  pungently:  "A  reality  documented 
by  the  whole  life  of  Montini  is  this  see-saw  of 
pros  and  cons ;  of  affirmations  immediately  denied  ; 
of  negations  as  promptly  transformed  into  affirma- 
tions; of  consent  granted  and  at  once  withdrawn; 
of  restrictive  clauses  added  to  any  explicit  declara- 
tion; of  ambiguity  adopted  as  a  system;  of  reti- 
cence chosen  as  the  most  valid  defense;  of  indeci- 
sion masked  as  prudence."  Yet.  this  analysis  rings 
false,  for  no  recent  Pontiff  has  so  clearly  indicated 
his  view  of  the  world,  of  history,  of  men,  and  of 
the  Church's  role. 


In  his  public  letter  of  August  6,  1964,  Paul 
spoke  quite  unequivocally.  The  Roman  Catholic- 
Church  represents  an  inner  circle  where  salvation 
and  truth  reside.  Outside  this  circle  there  are  other 
and  wider  circles.  non-Catholic  Christians,  Jews 
and  Moslems,  Buddhists  and  Hindus  and  Con- 
fucianists  and  Shintoists— the  non-Christian  re- 
ligions—and the  widest  circle  of  all,  nonbelievers. 
atheists,  and  agnostics.  Paul  wishes  to  establish  a 
dialogue  with  those  outer  circles.  The  dialogue 
consists  in  those  outside  coming  to  the  inner  circle 
to  discuss  the  Church's  message  of  salvation  and 
truth.  And  thus  the  inner  circle  will  slowly  ex- 
pand and  become  coextensive  with  the  outer  ones. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  view,  as  old  as  Augustine.  It 
is  the  City  of  God  set  in  the  middle  of  the  City  of 
Mammon. 

It  is  here  that  the  basic  difference  between  John 
and  Paul  emerges.  For  John,  the  Church  was  not 
as  isolated  fortress,  a  city  under  siege,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  hostile  world.  The  Church  was  potentially 
and  actually  everywhere.  John  had  a  vision  of  the 
Unique  Circle,  the  whole  diameter  of  man  and  his 
life. 

Central  to  Paul's  view  is  the  position,  the  power, 
and  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Xo  speech 
or  allocution  of  Paul's  is  made  without  some  direct 
reference  to  his  privileged  position  and  the  obei- 
sance and  deference  due  to  it.  And  Paul  will  allow 
no  diminution  of  the  almost  flamboyant  and  cer- 
tainly exaggerated  adulation  and  reverence  tradi- 
tionally manifested  to  his  office.  On  this  point  he  is 
intransigent  and  unrelenting.  He  considers  it  a 
matter  of  life  and  death:  Christianity  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  this  point  of  view.  But  there 
is  more  than  mere  practical  politics  to  his  stand- 
point. There  is  a  mystique  of  office  and  an  inter- 
pretation of  history. 

During  World  War  II.  when  Paul  VI  was  Mon- 
signor  Montini  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  of  State, 
there  was  a  State  banquet  at  which  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  two  warring  nations.  Britain  and  the 
Third  Reich,  were  invited.  As  protocol  seniority 
would  have  it.  the  representatives  of  the  two  na- 
tions should  sit  beside  each  other.  Monsignor  Mon- 
tini chose  to  sit  between  them.  In  order,  however, 
to  indicate  his  perfect  neutrality,  he  addressed 
neither  of  them,  nor  did  he  pay  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  their  wants.  He  just  sat  in  silence  and 
ate. 

An  Italian  attendant  at  the  table  was  over- 
heard remarking  to  a  companion.  "How  does  he 
do  it?  I  would  be  mad  by  now!"  His  companion 
answered  knowingly:  "Montini!  eh  beh!  lui  ha  le 
sue  voci  come  Santa  Giovanna  d'Areo"  ("Montini ! 
oh,  he  is  like  St.  Joan  of  Arc.  he  has  his  voices"). 
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There  is  a  certain  point  to  this  apparently  offhand 
remark. 

Paul  VI  is  a  conservative  man,  fearful  of 
change,  suspicious  of  liberty,  myopic  on  certain 
areas  of  modern  life.  He  has  refused  the  beckon- 
ing finger  of  history,  and  has  chosen  to  act  as  his 
inner  voice  dictated.  While  only  those  who  ignore 
history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it,  Paul  has  set 
himself  to  recreate  an  old  function  in  a  new  pat- 
tern. 

This  new  pattern  is  the  transference  of  all  the 
traditional  prestige  and  power  of  the  Pope  to  the 
international  plane  on  which  the  Council  as  origi- 
nally conceived  by  John  would  have  functioned  so 
efficiently  and  impressively.  Paul  has  substituted 
the  exalted  office  he  occupies  for  the  Council.  It  is 
the  Pope,  not  the  Council,  according  to  Paul's  out- 
look, who  must  effect  any  changes  necessary  for 
the  Church. 

Paul  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  Pius  XII  rcdivivus 
under  the  skillful  direction  of  some  public-rela- 
tions genius.  He  has  chosen  and  will  continually 
choose  to  perform  almost  histrionic  actions  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  make  the  fanfare  of  papal 
trumpets  resound  in  India,  Palestine,  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  East  River 
in  New  York.  There  is  to  be  no  change,  however, 
in  the  traditional  function  either  of  Pope  or  of  his 
Vatican  government.  His  announced  visit  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  has  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  boosting  the  morale  and  increasing  the 
prestige  of  that  staggering  society  of  nations.  But 
Paul's  purpose  is  also  to  impress  on  men  as  a 
family  the  solicitude,  the  prestige,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  keys  of  Peter  of  which  he  is  the 
wearer  and  the  holder. 

Paul  will  chide  those  who  oppose  the  new  laws 
regulating  Catholic  worship.  He  will  use  his 
power  to  combat  racialism.  He  has  pleaded  on  the 
themes  of  world  poverty  and  hunger  and  peace 
in  more  than  fifteen  public  speeches  in  one  year 
alone.  And  he  is  using  all  of  Vatican  political  in- 
fluence to  pacify  troubled  areas  like  Cuba,  Santo 
Domingo,  South  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere.  When 
Archbishop  Egidio  Vagnozzi,  Apostolic  Nuncio 
to  the  United  States,  was  presenting  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Chicago  at  a  press  conference,  he 
praised  him  as  "a  moderate  in  dogma,  a  progres- 
sive in  liturgy  and  race  relations."  This  also  is 
the  portrait  of  the  Pope.  Basically  it  is  his  own 
dogmatic  considerations,  conservative  in  charac- 
ter, which  hinder  Paul  from  any  further  enlarge- 
ment of  his  outlook. 

At  one  stage  in  the  Council's  history,  dis- 
gruntled progressives  used  to  quip  that  the  pres- 
ent Vatican  Council  had  only  two  times:  the  first 


time  and  the  last  time.  But  perhaps  a  more  ac- 
curate reading  of  events  would  lead  us  to  say  that 
this  Council  has  witnessed  two  short  one-act 
dramas,  and  that  the  world  with  the  Catholic 
Church  is  now  about  to  witness  a  long  one  in  many 
acts.  The  unfolding  of  a  widespread  progressiv- 
ism  in  the  Church  was  succeeded  by  the  spectacle 
of  Paul's  domination  of  Council  progressivism  and 
by  the  reassertion  of  conservativism.  After  this 
Council  is  finished,  there  begins  a  new  and  more 
hazardous  drama. 

The  Future 

of  American  Catholicism 

The  chief  protagonists  then  will  be  the  pro- 
gressives, the  conservatives,  and  Paul  VI.  The 
action  will  center  around  the  clash  between  the 
former  two;  the  major  question  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  Paul  VI.  For  a  number  of  reasons 
all  this  will  be  more  deeply  felt  in  America  than 
in  any  other  country-the  progressivist  tendencies 
among  the  laity,  the  vibrant  nature  of  the  problems 
that  confront  the  American  Church  today,  the 
forward-looking  steps  taken  by  the  American 
Bishops  as  a  group,  and  the  persistently  conserva- 
tive intent  and  influence  of  Archbishop  Vagnozzi, 
Paul's  official  representative  in  the  United  States. 

Archbishop  Vagnozzi  has  said  more  than  once 
that  when  the  Council  is  over,  things  will  return 
to  "normal."  In  the  administration  of  Nunciature 
affairs  his  aides  have  more  than  once  heard  him 
state  that  they  must  act  in  such  and  such  a  matter 
as  if  the  Council  had  not  functioned  or  spoken. 
The  Archbishop  has  earned  some  measure  of  un- 
popularity with  members  of  the  American  hier- 
archy by  his  intrusion  into  their  affairs.  And  even 
an  outstanding  figure  such  as  Cardinal  Spellman 
of  New  York  has  reportedly  suggested  in  a  mo- 
ment of  anger  that  the  Archbishop  be  sent  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  Lapland. 

The  question  of  birth  control  is  a  good  example 
of  a  significant  issue  on  the  American  scene  which 
will  be  shaped  by  wider  developments  in  the 
Church.  Paul  VI  recently  received  appeals  from 
seventy-eight  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  science  for 
a  modification  of  the  present  official  Catholic  pro- 
hibition of  artificial  controls  of  birth.  Cardinal 
dishing  of  Boston  has  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
final  session  of  the  Council  would  solve  the  di- 
lemma of  many  Catholics  in  this  matter.  The 
American  Bishops  are  known  to  be  split  on  the 
question.  Yet  lengthy  procrastination  only  makes 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  Catholic  couples  to 
practice  their  religion  in  peace  of  mind.  In  addi- 


Would  a  surgeon  scrub  his  hands 
in  secondhand  water? 


He  would. 

Because  today  not  even  the  most  careful  surgeon  can  avoid  it.  The  clean  water 
that  flows  from  any  tap  could  already  have  done  jobs  that  range  from  cooling  a 
blast  furnace  to  heating  a  baby's  bottle. 

Today  more  and  more  water  is  used,  cleaned  and  reused.  The  challenging  prob- 
lem facing  us  now  is  making  our  secondhand  water  clean  enough  to  use  again  and 
again.  In  more  than  40  years  of  helping  industry  meet  that  challenge,  Calgon 
Corporation  has  discovered  there  is  no  substitute  for  sound,  experienced  engineer- 
ing when  it  comes  to  doing  that  job  effectively  and  at  realistic  cost. 

Learn  how  you  can  help  industry  and  government  in  your  area  work  towards 
sound,  clean-water  objectives — and  perhaps  how  Calgon  can  help  you.  Write  for 
"The  Challenging  Problems  of  Water,"  Calgon  Corporation,  Dept.  H,  Calgon 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15230. 

Helping  America  answer  the  challenging  problems  oj  water  -  

^calgon\ 
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tion,  birth  control  is  rapidly  becoming  a  public 
issue  in  the  United  States.  The  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  the  Connecticut  anti-birth-con- 
trol law  unconstitutional.  General  Eisenhower  has 
publicly  written  in  support  of  a  study  of  birth 
curbs,  and  a  Senate  subcommittee  has  begun  its 
first  Congressional  hearings  on  the  subject. 

On  other  important  issues,  there  is  scarcely 
one  American  Bishop  who  has  not  at  one  time  or 
another  voiced  his  support  for  the  proposed  docu- 
ment on  religious  liberty  and  for  the  proposed 
■Jewish  declaration.  Cardinal  Cushing's  statement 
in  1964  that  "the  declaration  on  religious  liberty 
and  the  declaration  on  the  Jews  are  the  touch- 
stones of  our  sincerity"  has  been  repeated  in 
other  forms  by  scores  of  American  Bishops.  Yet 
in  the  Vatican  the  Jewish  document  and  the  docu- 
ment on  religious  liberty  are  both  in  the  doldrums. 
Hence  a  certain  amount  of  embarrassment  for 
American  Churchmen  in  the  eyes  of  their  Prot- 
estant and  Jewish  counterparts  up  and  down  the 
country  will  become  apparent. 

The  American  Bishops  have  already  formed  a 
Commission  for  Ecumenical  Affairs  and  a  Sub- 
commission  for  .Jewish  Affairs.  They  have  already 
had  one  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Episcopal  Church.  Guidelines  are  being  issued 
for  Catholics  in  their  relations  with  non-Catholics. 
The  door  is  being  opened  here  for  closer  ties  with 
other  Churches.  As  the  American  Catholic  Church 
becomes  more  and  more  progressive  in  its  prac- 
tices, the  resentment  and  resistance  of  the  conser- 
vatives will  mount.  But  there  will  be  no  sudden 
change.  And  all  the  signs  point  to,  first  of  all,  a 
"low"  period  during  which  repressive  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  conservative  minority-since  they 
happen  to  have  the  power  to  do  so  for  the  moment 
-and  then  a  lengthy  period  during  which  the  pro- 
gressive movement  in  the  Roman  Church  will  be 
eclipsed. 

If  this  turn  of  events  is  likely  in  America,  it 
will  be  all  the  more  so  in  such  traditionalist 
strongholds  as  Italy,  Spain,  and  most  South  Amer- 
ican countries.  Papal  representatives  will  be  on 
the  watch  to  make  sure  that  things  do  not  get  out 
of  hand.  There  will  be  an  overall  liberalization  in 
the  way  Catholics  worship,  but  it  is  highly  doubt- 
ful if  there  will  be  any  substantial  change  for  the 
better  in  the  methods  and  manners  used  to  in- 
struct the  people  and  to  make  Catholic  doctrine 
both  intelligible  and  palatable  to  the  modem  mind. 

In  the  already  troubled  areas  of  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  the  pace 
of  post-Council  development  could  cause  even  more 
apprehension.  In  these  countries  there  is  a  large 
self-conscious  intellectual  Catholic  laity.  They  are 


already  dissatisfied  with  the  traditionalist  menta 
ity.  Further  dissatisfaction  with  the  Church,  ii 
creased  irritation  with  any  repressive  measure;! 
and  disgust  at  any  future  backsliding  from  Court 
cil  decrees  and  opinions  on  the  part  of  higher  ati 
thorities  could  very  well  mean  gradual  but  whok: 
sale  desertion  from  active  participation  in  th 
Church  by  very  large  numbers  over  a  period  oj 
two  or  three  decades. 

Beyond  the  Ambiguity* 

1  here  is,  finally,  in  all  these  countries,  includinj 
the  United  States,  a  small  but  significant  tradi 
tionalist  group  who  are  determined  to  resist  al 
change.  Recently  some  American  Bishops  had  t( 
come  out  strongly  against  the  Catholic  Traditions 
alist  Movement,  an  organization  which  objects 
strongly  to  implementation  of  the  Council  decrees 
concerning  the  way  in  which  Mass  is  said.  And  one 
French  Cardinal  said  in  a  moment  of  exaggerated 
pessimism  this  year  that  he  fully  expected  a  schism 
to  take  place  in  the  French  Church-this  time  not 
by  heretics  but  by  loyal  Catholics  known  as  in- 
tegristes  who  cannot  accept  the  Council  document 
on  religious  liberty. 

Despite  the  minor  but  sincere  changes  which 
Paul  will  permit,  he  has  imposed  both  ambiguity 
and  indecision  on  the  Council's  closing  days.  This 
will  induce  a  seesaw  period  which  may  last  sev- 
eral decades  and.  indeed,  well  on  into  the  twenty- 
first  century.  The  men  of  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil will  all  be  in  their  graves.  Both  John  and  Paul 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  history.  Only  history  can 
.judge  their  stewardship  of  the  Council. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  stave  off  this  clash  be- 
tween conservativism  and  progressivism.  Neither 
Paul  VI,  nor  his  Roman  administration,  nor  Vati- 
can representatives  anywhere  in  the  world,  nor 
even  the  Bishops  themselves,  once  they  have  re- 
turned to  their  dioceses,  can  either  predict  the 
future  evolution  of  this  Catholic  consciousness  or 
forcibly  contain  and  repress  its  movements  by  the 
trammels  of  authoritarianism  or  the  dreadful 
spells  of  compromise.  John  XXIII  started  an  ir- 
reversible movement  that  will  brook  no  final  delay. 

The  progressives  in  the  Catholic  Church  must 
necessarily  suffer  the  fate  of  all  such  movements 
which  have  not  got  the  blessing  of  the  authorized 
head  and  his  government.  The  leavening  effect, 
however,  of  this  movement-and  this  is  John's  real 
achievement-has  already  created  a  new  disposi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  soul.  At  a  later  date  and 
a  more  favorable  time,  this  disposition  will  enable 
Catholicism  to  step  fully  into  modern  life. 

Harper's  Magazine,  September  1965 


False  Youth:  Summer 


by  James  Dickey 


I  have  had  my  time      dressed  up  as  something  else, 

Have  thrown  time  off  my  track  by  my  disguise. 

This  can  happen  when  one  puts  on  a  hunter's  cap, 

An  unearned  cowboy  hat      a  buckskin  coat      or  something 

From  outer  space,  that  a  child  you  have  got  has  got 

For  Christmas.    It  is  oddest  and  best  in  the  uniform 

Of  your  country      long  laid  in  boxes  and  now  let  out 

To  hold  the  self-betrayed  form  in  the  intolerant  shape 

Of  its  youth.    I  have  had  my  time  doing  such, 

Sitting  with  Phyllis  Hunsinger  as  though  I  were  my  own 
Son  surrounded  by  wisteria      hearing  mosquitoes  without 
The  irritation  middle  age  puts  on  their  wings:    have  sat 
By  a  big  vine  going  round  the  rotten,  imperial  pillars 
Of  southern  Mississippi.    All  family  sounds  drew  back 

Through  the  house  in  time  to  leave  us  hanging 

By  rusty  chains.    In  the  dark,  dressed  up  in  my  militant  youth, 

I  might  have  just  come  down  from  the  black  sky  alive 

With  an  ancient  war      dead  with  twenty  million  twenty 

Years  ago      when  my  belt  cried  aloud  for  more  holes 

And  I  soft-saluted  every  changing  shape      that  saluted  me, 

And  many  that  did  not:    every  tree      pole      every  bush 

Of  wisteria      as  I  came  down  from  the  air  toward  some  girl 

Or  other.    Decked  out  in  something  strange  my  country 
Dreamed  up      I  have  had  my  time  in  that  swing, 
The  double  chair  that  moves  at  the  edge  of  dark 
Where  the  years  stand  just  out  of  range  of  house- 
light,  their  hands  folded  at  their  fat  waists,  respectful 
As  figures  at  a  funeral.    And  from  out  of  the  air  an  enormous 
Grin  came  down,  to  remake  my  face      as  I  thought  of  children 
Of  mine  almost  her  age      and  a  mosquito  droned  like  an  immortal 
Engine.    I  have  had  my  time  of  moving  back  and  forth 
With  Phyllis  Hunsinger      and  of  the  movement  of  her  small  hand 
Inside  mine,  as  she  told  me  how  she  learned  to  work 
An  electric  computer  in  less  than  two  afternoons  of  her  job 
At  the  air  base.    The  uniform  tightened  as  I  sat 
Debating  with  a  family  man  away  from  home.    I  would  not  lister* 
To  him,  for  what  these  boys  want  is  to  taste  a  little  life 
Before  they  die:    that  is  when  their  wings  begin  to  shine 
Most  brilliantly  from  their  breasts  into  the  darkness 
And  the  beery  breath  of  a  fierce  boy  demands  of  the  fat  man 
He's  dying  of      more  air      more  air      through  the  tight  belt 
Of  time      more  life      more  now      than  when  death  was  faced 
Less  slowly      more  now  than  then      more  now. 


The  Split  Personality 

of  USIA 


by  Albert  Bermel 


Naive  ideas  hatched  at  home  hamper 
the  job  of  telling  America's  story 
credibly  and  effectively  overseas. 

.^^.fter  a  fitful  infancy  during  World  War  II  and 
a  stormy  youth  during  the  McCarthy  era,  Amer- 
ica's propaganda  machine— now  known  as  the  U.  S. 
Information  Agency  (USIAi  at  home  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Service  (USIS)  overseas— 
has  come  of  age.  In  the  family  circle  of  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  it  is  today  almost  as  respectable 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  employs 
some  twelve  thousand  people  and  has  relatively 
little  trouble  extracting  more  than  $140  million  a 
year  from  Congress  to  produce  documentary  films 
and  TV  programs  for  distribution  overseas,  to 
publish  magazines,  comic  strips,  and  books  in  some 
fifty  languages,  transmit  some  eight  hundred 
hours  a  week  of  radio  broadcasts  over  the  Voice 
of  America  network,  run  libraries,  fairs,  and  in- 
formation centers,  and  conduct  a  host  of  other 
activities  designed  to  make  the  United  States 
seem  comprehensible— if  not  appealing— to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Technically  USIA's  performance  is  impressive. 
Its  movies  and  magazines  are  skillfully  put  to- 
gether; the  radio  commentators  speak  in  the  right 
accents  over  transmitters  of  awesome  power; 
many  USIS  men  toil  with  heroic  dedication  in 
remote  outposts  to  win  the  trust  of  local  popula- 
tions ;  and  if  the  latter  seem  to  spend  much  of  their 
time  defacing  U.  S.  Information  libraries,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  people  who  burn,  loot,  and 


stone  are  not  the  ones  who  use  those  libraries. 

But  when  one  examines  the  messages  that  USIA 
disseminates  to  the  world  in  such  variety,  the  ver- 
dict is  bound  to  be  mixed.  The  output  ranges  from 
the  subtle  and  tasteful  to  the  inexplicable.  A 
sample— and  by  no  means  a  unique  one— of  the 
Agency  at  its  best  is  the  film  Nine  from  Little 
Rock,  which  won  a  deserved  Academy  Award  this 
year. 

The  movie,  written  and  directed  under  con- 
tract to  USIA  by  a  young  independent  producer, 
Charles  Guggenheim,  is  a  twenty-minute  documen- 
tary report  on  what  happened  to  the  first  nine 
Negro  graduates  of  Little  Rock's  Central  High. 
The  film  honestly  revives  the  ugly  scenes  that  ig- 
nited a  blaze  of  anti-Americanism  abroad  eight 
years  ago.  It  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
transition  from  segregated  to  desegregated  educa- 
tion is  anything  but  painful.  But  in  a  quiet  way 
it  also  points  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
American  social  relations.  Any  audiences,  here  or 
abroad,  who  watched  this  movie  would  be  enlight- 
ened by  it. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  kind  of  radio  pro- 
graming in  which  the  Voice  of  America  engaged 
during  the  Vietnamese  and  Dominican  crises  last 
spring.  Our  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  Foy  Kohler 
—a  one-time  chief  of  the  Voice  himself— was  suffi- 
ciently disturbed  to  cable  the  State  Department 
complaining  that  "news  citings  and  comments 
seemed  too  obviously  selected  to  bolster  the  official 
government  position ;  correspondingly,  there  was 
a  notable  lack  of  hard  news  from  either  the  Carib- 
bean area  or  Southeast  Asia— and  this  precisely 
when  hard  news  was  wanted  by  the  Russians.*' 
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Commenting  on  Kohler's  protest,  another  State 
Department  official  just  back  from  Moscow  told 
Newsweek,  "We  are  getting  like  Radio  Moscow, 
which  never  quotes  unfavorable  reaction  to  the 
Kremlin  line." 

Even  if  one  overlooks  the  moral  issues  in- 
volved, this  distortion  by  omission  is  bad  prop- 
aganda. The  truth  has  a  way  of  leaking  out— often 
on  our  own  American  Forces  Network,  which 
relays  news  overseas,  or  by  way  of  the  legion  of 
foreign  correspondents  stationed  in  the  United 
States.  These  journalists  have  no  inhibitions 
about  cabling  home  full  reports  on  the  Vietnam 
teach-ins  or  poet  Robert  Lowell's  objections  to  the 
Administration's  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Last  spring  USIA  came  in  for  a  spate  of  acid 
comment  from  the  domestic  press,  which  may  have 
been  one  reason  for  the  sudden  resignation  in 
July  of  the  Agency's  chief,  Carl  T.  Rowan.  Rowan, 
however,  pleaded  that  his  bank  account  had  be- 
come "anemic"  and  that  he  wished  to  resume  his 
more  lucrative  free-lance  writing.  The  President 
replaced  him  with  Leonard  H.  Marks,  a  Washing- 
ton lawyer  who  has  worked  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Comsat  Corporation 
(of  which  he  was  a  board  director),  and  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  who  has  owned  a  little  network 
of  broadcasting  stations  in  Texas. 

Crash  Landings  and  Takeoff s 

IS^arks's  assignment  is  a  thorny  one.  There  is,  in 
truth,  a  certain  ambivalence  in  the  role  of  an 
agency  which  in  theory  purveys  "objective"  infor- 
mation but  in  practice  is  an  arm  of  the  American 
government.  To  a  degree,  USIA's  efforts  under 
President  Johnson  reflect  the  Administration's 
sure  touch  in  domestic  affairs  and  its  wobbly 
course  abroad.  Another  consideration  is  the 
Agency's  own  troubled  history.  Grown-up  it  may 
be  today,  but  beneath  the  manly  front  is  an  inse- 
cure, even  tremulous  youngster,  a  little  nervous 
about  standing  up  for  its  principles,  particularly 
when  a  patriarch  named  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sits 
in  the  White  House. 

Just  over  a  decade  ago  USIA's  predecessors 
were  the  favorite  whipping  boys  of  critics  in  Con- 
gress and  the  press.  The  information  program  was 
regularly  accused  of  harboring  do-gooders,  sub- 
versives, and  incompetents.  At  its  annual  budget 
hearings  the  issue  was  not  so  much  how  the  money 
was  to  be  spent  but  whether  the  United  States 
should  squander  one  more  nickel  on  such  folly. 
Congressman  John  J.  Rooney  of  Brooklyn,  a  cham- 
pion watchdog  of  the  Treasury,  presided  over 


these  inquisitions  and  took  particular  pleasure  in 
wittily  scourging  the  heads  of  the  Agency's  divi- 
sions. Some  of  his  victims  came  close  to  collapse 
during  the  ordeals  and  several  later  resigned. 

All  this  is  changed.  Mr.  Rooney  still  enjoys 
taunting  USIA  about  its  expenditures.  But  his 
tone  nowadays  is  more  that  of  locker-room  banter 
than  of  the  bullring.  Afterward  Mr.  Rooney 
smoothly  conducts  the  USIA  budget  through  a 
complaisant  House  of  Representatives. 

The  disarming  of  Congressman  Rooney  is  some- 
times credited  to  the  compelling  presence  of  the 
late  Edward  R.  Murrow.  In  1961  President  Ken- 
nedy asked  Murrow  to  become  Director  of  USIA, 
a  seat  then  considered  one  of  the  least  comfortable 
in  Washington.  Murrow  accepted,  at  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  salary  he  had  been  earning  as  head 
of  the  CBS  news  department.  In  due  course  he 
brought  about  a  dramatic  change  in  USIA's  stand- 
ing, not  only  on  Capitol  Hill  but  also  within  the 
Executive  Branch.  Before  Murrow,  USIA  had 
been  regarded  as  a  marginal  activity ;  its  top  offi- 
cials had  little  access  to  the  inner  councils  of  gov- 
ernment. All  of  Murrow's  predecessors  had  fought 
hard  for  a  place  at  the  policy-making  table;  one, 
Edward  Barrett  who  is  now  Dean  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism,  got  so  far  as  to  achieve  the 
title  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  But  even  he 
was  not  really  on  the  inside.  As  a  result,  the  Voice 
of  America  sometimes  learned  of  important  gov- 
ernment policy  decisions  in  the  early  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post.  It  was,  for  example,  sadly 
unprepared  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  1961 
and  inevitably  floundered  in  the  confusing  job 
of  explaining  America's  reasons  to  the  world. 
Afterward  Murrow  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
President  Kennedy,  "In  future  we  |USIA]  want 
to  be  in  on  the  takeoff  and  not  just  the  crash  land- 
ing." As  a  result  Murrow  was  asked  to  sit  in  on 
meetings  of  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Agency  had  won  for  itself  a  voice  in  the  shaping 
—as  well  as  the  reporting— of  policy. 

Murrow's  successor,  Carl  Rowan,  took  over 
his  place  on  the  NSC.  A  respected  journalist  and 
one-time  Ambassador  to  Finland,  he  was  not  only 
kept  abreast  of  policy;  his  advice  on  it  was  sought. 
When  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  returned 
to  Washington  to  brief  President  Johnson  on  the 


Albert  Bermel,  a  free-lance  reporter,  is  also 
theater  critic  for  "The  New  Leader"  and  has  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  as  a  playwright.  His 
translations  of  Moliere's  one-act  comedies,  pub- 
lished last  year,  will  shortly  be  reprinted  as  a 
Meridian  paperback,  and  his  play  "The  Overdog" 
is  due  to  open  in  London  this  September. 
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Vietnam  situation,  Rowan's  name  was  accident- 
ally omitted  from  the  invitation  list.  The  Presi- 
dent, on  learning  of  this,  sent  Taylor  to  Rowan's 
office  for  a  separate  briefing. 

Rowan  had  had  ample  experience  in  talking 
overseas  about  American  life  and  aims.  When 
he  was  a  young  newspaperman  on  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  the  State  Department  invited  him  to 
travel  through  Asia  to  present  the  strictly  unoffi- 
cial views  of  an  American  reporter.  After  the  trip 
he  wrote  a  book,  The  Pitiful  anil  the  Proud.  He  left 
India,  he  related,  "happy  that  I  had  not  lied  about 
the  faults  of  my  country  .  .  .  and  I  wished  the  peo- 
ple in  Washington  would  realize  that  in  dealing 
with  today's  Asian  complete  honesty  is  the  best 
policy." 

Then  Rowan  himself  became  "one  of  the  people 
in  Washington,"  inheritor  of  Murrow's  mantle  as  a 
counsellor  to  the  White  House.  It  has  always  been 
hazardous  to  advise  princes  or  presidents.  The 
man  on  top  needs  honest  critics  but  doesn't  always 
want  them,  a  characteristic  often  noted  in  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Rowan  was  charged  by  some  news- 
papers with  bowing  to  pressures  from  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department;  and  in  protest 
against  what  were  said  to  be  persistent  deviations 
from  "objectivity"  in  the  handling  of  broadcast 
news,  Henry  Loomis,  head  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, resigned  last  March.  His  complaints  appeared 
well  founded.  In  addition,  USIA  and  its  chief 
seemed  unusually  sensitive  to  outside  criticism— 
notably  that  from  self-appointed  experts  in  propa- 


ganda and  "communications"  in  and  out  of  til 
government. 

The  critics  of  USIA  no  longer  threaten  it  1 
existence.  But  they  make  speeches,  write  bookiii 
and  generally  manage  to  keep  a  sizeable  staff  bus  ] 
throwing  off  theories  about  what  the  Agency  ha 
done  or  failed  to  do.  Just  as  the  President  is  sai«,  4 
to  be  surrounded  by  hard-line  hawks  and  soft-lin 
doves,  so  USIA's  critics  may  be  divided  into  par 
rots  and  owls.  The  latter  advocate  a  "soft-sell' 
program  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  conclusion; 
of  modern  propaganda  studies,  while  the  parrots 
are  in  favor  of  various  muddle-headed  hard-lint 
schemes. 

An  extreme  instance  of  the  parrot  mentality  is 
cited  by  Edward  Barrett  in  his  book  Truth  Is  Our 
Weapon.  He  was  once  asked  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  a  plan  for  distributing  in  France  aj 
million  yo-yos  bearing  American  propaganda 
slogans.  Almost  equally  absurd  are  the  proposals 
made  by  people  who  believe  that,  since  we  have 
mastered  the  techniques  of  selling  chewing  gum, 
refrigerators,  and  tomato  juice  en  masse  at  home, 
we  should  be  able,  in  much  the  same  way,  to  mer- 
chandise America's  '"image"  abroad.  Fortunately, 
no  one  in  USIA  takes  these  fancies  too  seriously. 
But  from  time  to  time  USIA  is  advised  to  replace 
its  staff  of  news,  magazine,  and  radio  writers  with 
advertising  men.  This  is  a  suggestion  offered  by 
Walter  Joyce,  author  of  The  Propaganda  Gap. 

A  more  insidious  parrot  argument  says  that 
USIA  should  devote  its  energies  chiefly  to  extol- 
ling capitalism  ( a  word  that  is 
detested  by  most  of  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  the  world,  who 
equate  capitalism  with  imperial- 
ism), denouncing  the  villainies  of 
communism,  and  singing  the 
praises  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Parrots  cannot  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  fact  that,  as 
John  Foster  Dulles  once  put  it, 
"We  seem  unable  to  articulate  a 
\  basic  philosophy  for  our  times 

\  which  carries  deep  conviction  and 

strong  appeal." 

Owls,  on  the  other  hand,  take 
account  of  our  pluralistic  society: 
they  realize  that  a  divergence  of 
opinion  is  precisely  what  we  stand 
for,  and  is  in  the  end  the  most  en- 
gaging and  distinctive  quality  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  They 
know  too  that  news  pours  out  to 
the  world  through  the  commer- 
cial press  associations  and  that 


KLM  reveals  how 
to  get  your  first  2  days 
in  Europe  free 

^=^s==  An  incredible  offer  to  travelers  who  start 
their  KLM  European  trips  in  Surprising  Amsterdam. 


Included:  free  canal  cruise. 

FROM  October  17  to  next  March  1, 
everyone  who  visits  Europe  tor  at 
least  12  days  on  KLM's  famous  S5-  and 
$  10-a-day  plans,  starting  in  Amsterdam, 
gets  an  amazing  bonus: 

A  whirl  of  canal  cruising,  sightsee- 
ing, dining,  museum-hopping,  and 
entertainment  in  Amsterdam  for 
two  full  days  and  much  of  a  third  — 
absolutely  free. 

Read  these  highlights.  Then  clip  coupon 
for  KLM's  colorful  brochures  with  all 
the  facts,  plus  KLM's  full-length  book, 
Surprising  Amsterdam." 

Hotel,  meals,  sightseeing  — free 

You  will  receive  a  special  certificate  and 
vouchers  before  you  depart  for  Amster- 


dam. They  entitle  you  to  a  free  hotel 
room  for  two  nights,  all  your  meals  free 
for  two  davs.  and  free  sightseeing  tours 
for  three  days. 

You  also  get  a  free  concert  ticket, 
free  canal  cruise,  free  cocktail,  free 
nightclub  visit,  free  admission  to  two 
museums,  free  admission  to  Rem- 
brandt's house,  free  gift-pack  of  cigars— 
and  more. 

Why  Amsterdam  is  free 

Two  organizations  make  this  spectacu- 
lar bargain  possible. 

First,  as  part  of  its  "Day  on  the 
House"  tourist  promotion,  the  Amster- 
dam Tourist  Association  is  giving  many 
of  the  free  gifts  to  everyone  who  starts 
ouring  Europe  in  Amsterdam. 

Second,  the  operator  of  KLM's  $5- 
-day  and  S  1 0-a-day  tours  is  adding  free 


hotel,  free  sightseeing,  and  more  free 
meals— to  make  your  stay  in  Amsterdam 
entirely  free. 

A  word  about  $5-  and  $10-a-day 

KLM's  popular  $5-  and  SlO-a-day  tour 
plans  have  long  been  Europe's  biggest 
travel  value,  even  without  the  remark- 
able Amsterdam-for-free  bonus. 

Lhey  let  you  plan  your  own  itinerary, 
and  set  your  own  pace.  You  pay  just  $5 
or  $10  a  day  (depending  on  the  type  of 
accommodations  you  choose)  for  your 
hotel,  your  breakfasts,  and  unlimited 
sightseeing  in  any  of  14  major  cities  of 
Europe. 

Clip  the  coupon  right  away  for  com- 
plete details.  Then  tell  your  travel  agent 
vou  want  to  head  for  Europe  with  reli- 
able KLVI— and  stay  in  Surprising 
Amsterdam  free! 


Please  send  me  the  items  checked  below: 


Name_ 
Street 
City  


□  KLM's  free  brochure  "Europe  on  $5  a  Dav." 

□  KLM's  free  brochure  "Europe  on  $10  a  Day." 

□  KLM's  ZlhX-paye  guidebook,  "Surprising  Amsterdam."  (I  enclose 
2 5 <  to  cover  mailing  costs.)  Note:  you  can  get  a  copy  free  from 
your  travel  agent. 

 Phone  


State 


Zip  Code 


(My  i ravel  agent  is) 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines.  G.P.O.  Box  1869, 
N.  Y.,  NY.  10001  (PI.  9-3600) 


ROYAL  DUTCH  AIRLINES 


See  KLM-Cinerama's  show  "To  the  Moon  and  Beyond"  at  the  World's  Fair-Transportation  and  Travel  Pavilion. 
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the  L'SIA  can  play  only  a  very  small  role  in  creat- 
ing a  picture  of  the  United  States  abroad.  Ameri- 
can movies,  television,  books,  magazines— and 
tourists-all  contribute  to  the  foreigner's  informa- 
tion and  misinformation  about  us.  So  do  the  seven 
hundred  foreign  journalists  based  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  useful  services  maintained  by 
USIA  is  the  modest  Foreign  Correspondents'  Cen- 
ter located  near  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
in  New  York.  It  has  an  attractive,  well-stocked 
reading  room  and  library,  and  the  USIA  staff 
men  are  experienced  journalists  who  understand 
a  foreign  correspondent's  needs.  If  a  similar  cen- 
ter opened  in  Washington  it  would  probably  be 
equally  successful  and  equally  well  patronized.  But 
the  Agency's  parrot  critics  are  not  impressed  by 
low-keyed  activity.  Nor  do  they  appreciate  the 
oblique  message  delivered  by  a  movie  about  an 
American  city,  which  startled  an  African  audience 
because  it  showed  white  women  scrubbing  floors. 

Failure  of  the  Voice 

M  ost  of  the  news  put  out  by  the  Voice  of 
America  and  USIA's  Wireless  File  has  to  be 
cleared  in  a  hurry  so  that  it  conforms  with  gov- 
ernment policy.  During  crises— the  times  when 
there  are  most  likely  to  be  misunderstandings— 
the  news  is  more  rigorously  vetted.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  material  prepared  for  USIA's 
"slow"  media— the  movies.  TV  programs,  publica- 
tions, and  diverse  scientific  information— is  more 
balanced,  convincing,  and  therefore  palatable. 

However,  the  Voice  is  by  far  the  largest  divi- 
sion of  USIA;  it  takes  a  big  whack  out  of  each 
year's  budget.  In  1063  it  built  a  $23-million  trans- 
mitter complex  in  Greenville.  North  Carolina,  as 
well  as  a  relay  complex  in  Liberia  to  boost  the 
transatlantic  signals  to  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Voice  has  a  splendid  library  of  tape- 
recordings  which  are  made  available  to  radio 
stations  abroad  for  the  price  of  the  "raw"  tape. 
They  include  talks,  plays,  biographies,  readings, 
opera,  orchestral  music,  and— a  highly  popular 
category— discussions  of  scientific  advances.  One 
of  the  tape  series  stresses  "the  freedom  of  the 
American  writer  to  criticize  and  disagree  with  his 
society." 

But  the  bulk  of  the  Voice's  expenditure  goes  to 
news  presentation.  And  it  is  here  that  the  Voice 
propaganda  is  weakest.  Not  only  does  it  fail  in 
its  primary  objective  which,  as  Rowan  said,  is 
"to  tell  the  whole  story  ...  to  put  it  into  its  true 
and  total  dimensions."  It  also  fails  to  tell  the  story 
in  a  way  that  captures  the  attention  of  its  lis- 


teners. Too  many  news  features  are  stuffed  with 
jargon  and  State  Department  phraseology.  As  on 
unhappy  staff  man  said,  "You  can't  convince 
Bulgarian  peasant  with  a  diplomatic  note."  Fo 
this  reason,  it  is  widely  conceded  that  in  man 
areas  listeners  tune  in  more  readily  to  the  BBC  o 
the  American  Forces  Network  for  U.S.  news  be- 
cause "they  feel  we're  not  always  giving  them  the 
straight  goods." 

For  example,  during  the  Congressional  investi- 
gation, of  James  B.  Hoffa,  a  Voice  broadcast  in- 
cluded two  lines  of  information  on  the  subject; 
shortly  afterward  the  American  Forces  Network, 
which  often  shares  the  Voice's  broadcasting  facili- 
ties, was  heard  on  the  same  transmitter,  and  its 
news  program  talked  about  the  hearings  in  detail. 
In  April  this  year  the  Voice  carried  a  story  that 
ran  as  follows : 

Australia's  Prime  Minister  Sir  Robert  Men- 
zies  denounced  proposals  for  negotiations  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  regime  which,  he  said, 
had  violated  a  truce,  ignored  its  international 
obligations,  and  which  would  keep  on  shooting 
after  the  United  States  has  stopped. 

To  find  out  what  the  proposals  were,  the  listener 
had  to  tune  in  to  the  BBC.  On  the  same  Voice 
broadcast,  time  was  devoted  to  the  record  number 
of  sightseers  in  Washington  for  the  cherry-blos- 
som festival. 

Shortly  after  U.S.  marines  landed  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Tad  Szulc  reported  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  two  Voice  stations  had  been  set  up  in  the  city. 
Szulc  went  on:  "Some  American  officials  here  say 
privately  that  the  Voice  of  America  has  lost  its 
credibility  in  Santo  Domingo  because  of  what 
they  concede  to  be  a  biased  selection  of  items."  It 
is  a  maxim  of  news  communication  that  if  you 
strain  credibility,  you  strain  the  loyalty  of  your 
audience;  if  you  lose  credibility,  you  lose  your  au- 
dience, perhaps  for  good. 

In  this  respect,  USIA  could  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  BBC,  which  tries  to  give  time  to  all  sides  of 
complex  political  questions,  and  even  puts  out  full 
reports  of  nationally  embarrassing  events  such  as 
the  Profumo  scandal,  the  race  riots  in  Notting 
Hill,  and  the  clash  in  Parliament  between  Labor 
and  Conservatives  over  the  1956  Suez  crisis. 

"If  we  hadn't,"  said  a  pragmatic  BBC  engineer, 
"how  would  we  have  kept  our  listeners?" 

The  Voice  of  America  takes  direct  aim  at  its 
foreign  target;  the  news  and  commentaries  go 
around  the  world  in  English  and  foreign-language 
broadcasts  that  closely  follow  Washington  direc- 
tives. Most  other  materials— the  magazines,  books, 
pamphlets,  news  features,  and  texts  of  speeches 


Everybody  benefits 


when  the 
power  bite 


thanks  to  the  consumers'  electric  yardstick 

American  consumers  pay  their  electric  power  bill  in  many  ways. 

In  addition  to  your  monthly  statements,  you  pay  a  power  bill  in 
virtually  everything  you  buy,  whether  it's  a  new  car  or  a  bottle  of  milk  or 
a  pair  of  shoes.  Helping  to  keep  that  power  bill  fair  and  reasonable  is  one 
of  the  jobs  of  America's  consumer-owned  rural  electric  systems. 

Rural  electric  co-ops  and  other  consumer-owned  systems  make  up  one 
of  the  elements  in  the  "consumers'  electric  yardstick"  which  furnishes  compe- 
tition-by-example in  the  nation's  largest  industry,  electric  power.  Together 
with  other  non-profit  generation,  transmission  and  distribution  systems,  they 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  know  the  true  cost  of  providing  electric  service,  so 
the  amount  of  profit  in  commercial  power  can  be  seen. 

Today,  most  modern  farmers  depend  upon  rural  electric  power  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  their  farms.  Processors  use  electric  power  to  wash,  package,  process 
and  freeze  the  meat,  produce  and  fiber  they  buy  from  the  farmer.  The  retailer  uses 
electric  power  to  keep  the  food  the  consumer  buys  fresh  and  safe. 

Yes,  there's  a  power  cost  in  every  food  bill  you  pay.  Thanks  in  part  to  America's 
rural  electrics  and  the  Consumers'  Electric  Yardstick,  the  cost  of  electricity  can  be 
measured  .  .  .  and  everybody  benefits. 

20,000,000  people  working  together  to  serve  their  communities 

I  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  .'000  Florida  Avenue,  AMI'..  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
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for  placement  in  the  foreign  press— are  sent  to 
the  Agency's  overseas  posts  which  operate  in  10G 
countries,  under  the  direction  of  the  American 
Ambassador.  The  head  of  each  post  is  known  as  a 
Public  Affairs  Officer  (  PAO  >  ;  he  usually  has  sev- 
eral American  aides— an  Information  and  a  Cul- 
tural Officer— plus  a  staff  of  local  translators,  writ- 
ers, clerks  and  other  assistants. 

Many  foreign  correspondents  and  others  who 
have  visited  USIS  posts  in  recent  years  have 
found  that  these  Americans  abroad  are  doing  a 
conscientious  and  capable  job.  But  there  is  dis- 
agreement among  USIS  men,  as  there  is  in  Wash- 
ington, on  the  precise  nature  of  their  mission  and 
how  it  should  be  carried  out.  There  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  PAO  with  a  "striped-pants"  attitude, 
who  regards  himself  as  a  junior  Ambassador,  cul- 
tivates the  elite  of  the  country,  and  spends  much 
of  his  time  on  the  diplomatic  social  circuit;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  PAO  who  goes  resolutely 
indigenous,  learns  the  language  and  customs, 
sends  his  children  to  local  schools,  meets  and 
makes  friends  with  people  at  different  levels  of 
society. 

Last  year  the  Foreign  Service  Journal  pub- 
lished an  illuminating  exchange  between  spokes- 
men for  these  opposing  ideas:  whether  USIS 
should  attempt  to  reach  "the  classes"  or  "the 
masses."  John  P.  McKnight  argued  that  "the 
Agency  does  not  have  the  men,  money,  and  mate- 
rials to  reach  carefully  identified  mass  audiences 
overseas."  McKnight  said  that  a  touring  Con- 
gressman once  asked  him,  "  'What  would  you  do 
if  we  gave  you  just  $20  in  program  money  for  the 
entire  year?'  My  reply:  'I'd  take  the  Minister  of 
Education  out,  give  him  the  best  lunch  money 
would  buy,  and  try  to  persuade  him  to  install 
courses  in  American  civilization  in  all  the  univer- 
sities.' " 

In  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Journal,  Arthur 
Goodfriend  wrote: 

I  too  once  was  confronted  by  the  same  hypo- 
thetical question.  (In  my  case,  the  Congress- 
man upped  the  ante  to  $50.  >  Shooting  from  the 
hip,  I  said  I'd  invest  $5  in  a  week-long  bus 
tour  of  the  boondocks,  living  off  the  land  and 
talking  to  the  people.  On  the  basis  of  what  I 
learned,  I'd  try  to  figure  out  how  USIS  .  .  . 
could  sensibly  meet  their  felt  needs.  .  .  .  The  re- 
maining $45  I'd  turn  back  to  the  Treasury. 

Goodf riend's  point  is  that  if  we  don't  get  di- 
rectly to  the  people,  the  Communists  will.  And  do. 
It  may  be  desirable  for  USIS  to  keep  in  touch 
with  "the  classes,"  but  not  exclusively.  Communi- 
cation works  both  ways.  While  we  are  trying  to 
win  statesmen  and  influence  editors  by  taking 


them  out  to  dinner  and  having  them  over  fort 
cocktails,  their  constituents,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Communists,  may  be  pressing  them  to  re- 
sist our  blandishments. 

Goodfriend,  who  was  a  USIS  officer  in  Asia  and 
Africa  for  many  years,  is  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can ideals  can  interest  other  peoples  only  if  they 
are  presented  in  terms  of  foreign  cultures  and 
traditions.  In  his  book  The  Twisted  Image  he 
writes  that  during  his  tour  of  duty  in  India  he 
simply  jettisoned  most  of  the  canned  material 
that  had  been  shipped  out  from  Washington;  he 
traveled  and  lived  in  villages  and  found  ways  to 
talk  to  Indians  about  America  in  language  they 
understood.  For  example,  he  found  that  Gandhi's 
doctrine  of  the  Trusteeship  of  Wealth  and  the 
principles  of  Sarvodaya,  or  the  supreme  good, 
provided  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  link  with 
Jeffersonian  concepts  of  democracy.  "To  open 
Indian  minds  to  American  viewpoints,  we  first  had 
to  open  our  minds  to  theirs,"  he  writes. 

The  effectiveness  of  his  methods  was  demon- 
strated at  the  time  of  the  American  landings  in 
Lebanon  in  July  1958,  an  event  regarded  as  "an- 
other Suez"  by  most  Indians.  Goodfriend  wrote  a 
detailed  interpretative  statement,  "to  make  clear 
America's  appreciation  of  Indian  sensitivities," 
and  to  explain  why  the  intervention  did  not  con- 
stitute "an  imperialist  action."  His  article  was 
widely  published  in  the  local  press  and  had  a  per- 
ceptible effect  in  moderating  Indian  resentment. 

The  only  New  Delhi  periodical  of  importance 
that  did  not  use  his  piece— another  interesting 
case  of  USIS  schizophrenia— was  The  American 
Reporter  which  is  published  by  USIS  itself.  The 
day  after  the  Lebanon  landings  the  Reporter 
featured  articles  about  Alaskan  statehood,  the 
vacuum  tube  of  Lee  De  Forest,  American  aid  to 
Indian  highways,  and  a  picture  story  about  some 
American  historical  dioramas. 

In  due  course,  Goodfriend's  superiors  in  India 
accused  him  of  "unwillingness  to  play  on  the 
team."  He  was  shipped  back  to  Washington,  where 
he  worked  for  some  months  with  Murrow,  before 
being  reassigned  to  Africa.  He  left  the  Agency 
late  last  year. 

Sending  Cultural  Ambassadors 

e  he  was  in  India,  Goodfriend  complained 
not  only  of  the  vast  quantity  of  irrelevant  mate- 
rial shipped  to  him  from  Washington  but  also  of 
the  mountainous  reporting  he  and  his  staff  were 
required  to  do.  Much  of  it  came  under  the  head- 
ing of  "evidence  of  effectiveness,"  consisting  of 


Caught  in  the  act 


"iese  doctors — a  radiologist  and  a  surgeon — are  studying 
routine  chest  x-ray  taken  of  a  patient  hospitalized  for 
virus  infection.  Because  of  an  x-ray  examination  by  the 
diologist — a  physician  specially  trained  in  the  use  of 
ray — an  important  discovery  was  made.  ■  Through 
dllful  interpretation  of  the  x-ray  film,  the  radiologist 
^served  suspicious  "coin"  lesions — small,  round  growths 
iat  are  usually  considered  danger  sig- 
}ls.  These  lesions  can  be  an  early  sign 
t  lung  cancer.  ■  This  discovery  was 
flowed  by  immediate  exploratory  sur- 
?ry  to  determine  whether  the  lesions 
'ere  benign  or  malignant.  In  this  case, 
le  lesions  were  benign,  lung  cancer  was 
lied  out  and  the  patient  was  released  to 


the  care  of  his  personal  physician.  However,  in  count- 
less other  cases  the  early  discovery  of  disease  such  as 
cancer,  adds  months,  and  even  years,  to  a  patient's  pro- 
ductive, out-of-the-hospital  life.  And  extra  hospital  beds 
are  made  available  to  a  community.  ■  Discovering  un- 
suspected disease  in  its  early  stages  is  just  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  radiologist.  As  a  physician  spe- 
cially trained  in  the  use  of  x-ray  he 
helps  other  specialists  in  every  area  of 
medicine.  8  Helping  the  radiologist  is 
General  Electric — the  Company  that 
cares  and  continues  to  care  by  providing 
the  medical  profession  with  the  finest, 
most  advanced  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic x-ray  equipment. 


T^vgress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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such  items  as  a  measurement  by  column  inches 
of  USIS  material  published  in  the  local  press. 
USIS  men  across  the  world  still  spend  a  good 
deal  of  their  energy,  as  does  the  Agency's  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  on  producing  largely 
spurious  proof  that  USIA  activities  are  worth 
their  weight  in  currency.  The  publication  in  an 
Egyptian  paper  of  a  large  picture  spread  about 
Niagara  Falls,  for  example,  hardly  signifies  that 
we  have  changed  Nasser's  views  about  American 
policy  toward  Israel. 

The  successive  directors  have  been  well  aware 
of  the  Agency's  built-in  handicaps. 

"How  well  are  we  doing?"  Rowan  asked  in  one 
speech.  "Because  no  bell  rings  or  light  flashes 
when  a  man  chooses  freedom  over  tyranny,  ours 
will  always  be  in  part  an  exercise  in  faith."  In 
other  words,  statistics— the  number  of  listeners 
to  the  Voice  of  America,  the  size  of  the  audience 
watching  a  USIA  film,  the  readership  of  the  USIA 
magazines  Amcriilca  (in  Poland'  and  Anierika 
(in  Russia  i—  offer  no  dependable  clue  to  the  depth 
and  quality  of  USIA's  "impact."  For  the  not-so- 
simple  truth  about  propaganda  is  that  when  you 
sow  a  dollar's  worth  of  information  you  dare  not 
count  on  reaping  a  dollar's  worth  of  good  will. 

What  the  Agency  can  do.  however,  is  comple- 
ment the  work  done  at  one  level  by  official  diplo- 
macy and  at  another  level  by  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. It  can  deliberately  offer  information  not 
provided  by  Hollywood.  Bonanza,  Mickey  Spil- 
lane.  and  tourists  in  the  swank  international 
hotels.  It  can  do  these  things  well  only  if  its  staff 
seeks  to  learn  what  other  people  genuinely  think 
about  America  and  how  they  react  to  our  policy; 
if,  in  short,  it  fosters  a  real  exchange  of  ideas. 

Senator  .1.  William  Fulbright,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  believes 
that  the  USIA  should  not  concern  itself  at  all  with 
what  it  calls  "targets,"  or  limited  objectives,  but 
should  sponsor  more  visits  to  this  country  by  for- 
eign novelists,  poets,  scholars,  and  painters  with- 
out expecting  them  to  go  back  and  write  favorable 
stories.  In  return,  we  should  send  more  cultural 
ambassadors  overseas. 

USIA's  limited  experiments  with  cultural  ex- 
changes have  yielded  encouraging  results.  For 
example,  after  a  recent  series  of  readings  in 
Cairo,  sponsored  by  USIA  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  given  by  Fredric  March  and  his  wife 
Florence  Eldridge,  an  Egyptian  critic  wrote: 
"For  the  first  time  most  of  the  audience  was  hear- 
ing American  literature  and  American  poetry 
done  live.  Many  went  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the 
Marches.  But  from  the  first  moment  this  curiosity 
was  replaced  by  the  magic  of  their  art." 


Similarly,  in  Leipzig  this  year  Louis  Arm- 
strong, sometimes  unofficially  dubbed  America's) 
Greatest  Diplomat,  played  jazz  and  swing  with  his 
"All  Stars"  to  six  thousand  East  German  specta- 
tors. An  American  correspondent  on  the  scene  re- 
ported :  "Mr.  Armstrong  also  made  two  brief  ap- 
pearances in  a  dressing  gown  after  the  audience 
continued  applauding  and  crying  'Satchmo'  for 
eight  minutes." 

Cultural  exchanges  have,  of  course,  long  been 
an  important  part  of  the  British,  French,  and 
Soviet  propaganda  arsenals.  Yet  in  spite  of  our 
own  freedom  of  speech,  we  seem  to  be  almost  as 
reluctant  to  take  risks  as  the  Russians,  who  prefer 
to  send  abroad  citizens  of  demonstrated  ideologi- 
cal purity.  This  diffidence  is  not  entirely  USIA's 
fault.  On  foreign  exchanges  it  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  Department's  cautious  cul- 
tural division.  If  the  program  were  entirely  at 
USIA's  discretion,  and  if  the  Agency  were  to 
induce  such  well-known  persons  as  Ralph  Ellison 
and  Linus  Pauling  to  travel  abroad,  it  could  not 
guarantee  that  they  would  say  that  all  is  well  in 
America.  But  their  presence  overseas  under  gov- 
ernment auspices  would  tell  more  than  a  dozen 
official  speeches  about  our  freedom  of  thought  at 
home. 

The  Agency  is  unlikely  to  engage  in  such  "con- 
troversial" activities  in  the  near  future— unless 
the  men  who  now  control  its  policies  show  more 
openmindedness  and  confidence  in  their  profes- 
sional skills  than  has  been  evident  so  far. 

It  is  a  fair  conjecture  that  Leonard  Marks,  who 
has  been  connected  with  educational  television 
and  has  represented  America  at  a  number  of  tele- 
communications conferences,  will  lay  heavier  em- 
phasis on  USIA's  video  activities.  Although  radio 
remains  a  potent  news  medium,  and  transistor  sets 
are  getting  cheaper  and  more  popular  every  year, 
television  has  overtaken  radio  in  the  West  and 
Japan  and  is  catching  up  in  many  of  the  "newer" 
countries.  John  W.  Chancellor,  NBC's  White  House 
correspondent,  was  appointed  in  July  to  head  the 
Voice  of  America.  "Of  course  we  want  to  project 
American  policy,"  he  said.  "But  we  also  have  to 
admit  our  own  problems.  .  .  .  We  can't  be  Buddha- 
like." 

Both  Marks  and  Chancellor  appear  to  enjoy  the 
President's  confidence;  in  the  future  USIA  may 
thus  become  more  closely  allied  than  ever  before 
with  the  White  House  and  with  policy-making. 
But  will  the  USIA  be  able  to  establish  a  greater 
objectivity  in  its  news  material?  If  it  cannot, 
USIA's  personality  will  remain  split.  It  may  win 
the  trust;  of  the  President  at  home  but  abroad  it 
will  continue  to  incur  suspicion  and  even  hostility. 

Harper's  Magazine,  September  1965 


Barring  Up  the  Illinois  Legislature: 
A  Follow-up  Report 

by  Paul  Simon,  State  Senator 


1  it  pay  to  speak  out  against 
Sal  abuses?  Or  are  Americans 
essly  cynical  about  corruption- 
•ularly  in  those  little-honored 
hes  of  our  government,  the 
legislatures? 

ave  a  threefold  interest  in  these 
fons-as  a  newspaper  publisher, 
Senator,  and  co-author  of  a 
er's  article.  With  the  able  help 
fred  Balk  I  produced  an  expose 

2  sometimes  sinister  alliance  be- 
i  lobbyists  and  state  legislators 
iringfield,  Illinois.  It  was  pub- 

3  just  a  year  ago.  I  am  reporting 
hat  has  transpired  since  then,  in 
lope  that  it  may  hearten  others 
feel  a  moral  compulsion  to  tell 
out  of  school  or-as  in  my  case- 
de  of  the  Senate  "club." 

le  day  it  appeared,  the  magazine 
out  quickly  in  Springfield ;  among 
>uyers  was  an  assortment  of  lob- 
s  and  politicians  who,  I  suspect, 
never  have  heard  of  Harper's 
re.  Most  of  my  colleagues  were 
happy  about  what  I  had  done, 
e  asked:  Why  hadn't  I  simply 
ed  my  facts  over  to  the  State 
ne  Commission ?-an  absurd  pro- 
il  since  that  body  was  dominated 
jgislators  and  could  be  guaranteed 
to  act  without  public  prodding, 
climax  came  when,  at  the  biennial 
ate  dinner,  I  was  presented  with 
Benedict  Arnold  Award."  Previous 
ners,  they  said,  were  Judas  Is- 
ot  and  Aaron  Burr, 
lonetheless,  the   climate   in  the 
slature  changed— and  for  the  bet- 
A  code  of  ethics  and  a  lobbyist 
trol  measure  were  seriously  dis- 
sed.  A  number  of  long-buried  anti- 
ne-syndicate  laws  were  passed, 
I  surprisingly  few  bills  were  intro- 
•.ed  that  had  that  familiar  "Come 
wn  to  Springfield  and  pay  me  off" 
k.  So  far  as  my  own  job  as  a  Sena- 
was  concerned,  few  avenged  them- 
ves  by  voting  against  my  proposals 
erhaps  it  seemed  too  dangerous. 


In  January,  after  the  legislature 
convened,  the  Crime  Commission 
began  its  investigation-by  its  own 
statement  because  of  the  "immediate 
and  widespread"  reaction  to  the 
Harper's  article.  The  majority  issued 
a  bland  six-page  report,  from  which 
two  of  its  four  public  members  dis- 
sented. Many  legislators  heaved  a  col- 
lective sigh  of  relief  while  the  press 
cried  "whitewash." 

Shortly  afterward,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  revealed  payments  total- 
ing more  than  $70,000  by  a  lobbyist 
and  racetrack  spokesman  to  a  high 
state  official  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
payments,  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  latter  said  it  was  simply 
a  business  agreement  which  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  serve  in  the  legis-  , 
lature  without  taking  bribes.  The 
Chicago  American  topped  this  story 
by  producing  tape-records  which 
documented  a  hotel-room  discussion 
of  the  going  price  for  state  legislators 
among  several  lobbyists. 

Suddenly  a  conflict-of-interest  bill 
and  a  lobbyist-control  bill,  which  had 
been  all  but  buried,  were  revived  and 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  Demo- 
cratic House.  To  their  credit,  both 
Governor  Otto  Kerner  and  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  of  Chicago  gave  these 
measures  strong  support.  Unfortu- 
nately, both  bills  perished  in  the 
Senate ;  but  they  will  be  much  talked 
about  in  next  year's  state  elections. 

I  hope,  of  course,  that  they  will  be 
enacted  into  law.  But  the  important 
lesson  for  me  is  that  public  exposure 
of  corruption  of  itself  has  value.  The 
men  who  buy  and  sell  votes  cannot 
stand  the  spotlight.  To  alter  their 
brazen  habits,  and  to  encourage  the 
many  who  are  honest  but  timid,  there 
is  no  finer  medicine  than  exposure.  If 
the  honorable  majority  can  be  given 
heart  and  backbone,  we  can  create  a 
new  moral  climate  in  our  state  legis- 
latures. [  ] 


Dependable  as  gravity, 
simple  as  the  wheel... 


and  now  less  than$80 


KODAK  CAROUSEL  Projector  . .  .depend- 
able as  gravity  because  it  works  by 
gravity.  Your  slides  drop  gently  into 
place  from  the  famous  round  "long- 
play"  tray.  Simple  as  the  wheel,  the 
Carousel  Projector  is  jamproof  and 
spillproof.  It  doesn't  jam  up  in  mid- 
show  or  embarrass  you  in  front  of 
guests.  Choose  from  three  models:  The 
Carousel  600  gives  you  push-button 
control.  The  Carousel  700  gives  you 
remote  control.  The  Carousel  800  has 
fully  automatic  slide  change  plus  re- 
mote focus,  remote  forward  and  re- 
verse. And  now,  prices  start  at  less 
than  $80.  See  your  Kodak  dealer! 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notic^i 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Take  th& 


Three  times  rescued  from  the  scrap  yard,  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  oldest  commissioned  warship 
afloat.  It  is  still  a  unit  of  the  United  States  Fleet. 


Today,  only  the  chapel  is  left  of  the  original 
Alamo  mission  in  San  Antonio,  where  180  Texans 
fought  to  the  death  aeainst  terrible  odds  in  1836. 


Jefferson's  Monticello  is  filled  with  his  inventic 
that  tell  a  story  of  this  remarkable  man  and 
age  in  which  he  lived. 
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This  splendid  S  12.50  "BOOK  OF 
GREAT  HISTORIC  PLACES" 

FREE 

with  your  half-price 
subscription  to 

AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


The  American  Heritage  Book  of  Great  Historic  Places  provides  your 
family  with  a  grand  tour  through  300  years  of  American  history  via  today's 
historic  sites  and  buildings.  More  than  2.700  historic  locations  are  noted.  You 
visit  the  most  memorable  of  these  through  the  editors'  eyes,  through  fine  con- 
temporary photographs,  through  historical  prints  and  pictures:  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  whaling  ports.  Ben  Franklin's  Philadelphia,  the  land  of  Lincoln, 
ghost  towns  of  Arizona.  Spanish  "cities  of  gold"  in  the  Southwest,  battle- 
fields. Bngham  Young's  desert  metropolis.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  fine  armchair  or 
car  companion  for  every  family  that  likes  to  explore  its  heritage.  Here's  history 
in  terms  of  w  here  hislorv  was  made. 


The  Betirr.anr.  Archive  ;  Daughters  o!  the  Republic  ol  Texas  ,  (,'r.ion  Paci/ic  Railroad;  Joseph  Muer.ch.  Abbie  Roure.  National  Park  Service;  David  E.  Schema*, 
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riti's  earliest  apartment  houses,  these  Mesa 
e  pueblos  in  Colorado  were  built  between 
ind  1200  years  ago. 


Still  one  of  our  most  picturesque  waterways,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  planned  by 
George  Washington. 


History 


[ere  are  many  hallowed  bits  of  land  in 
he  United  States,  little  changed  from 
itimes  when  great  history  was  made  on 
spot. 

fhe  Alamo,  and  Concord,  and  York- 
in,  and  Shiloh,  and  Kitty  Hawk,  and 

quarterdeck  of  the  Constitution  are 
;es  that  ring  today  with  the  echoes  of 

moments  and  the  men  who  won  and 
It  this  country.  Such  places,  moments, 

men  are  all  within  the  adventure-filled 
iting  ground  of  American  Heritage, 
extraordinary  magazine. 
.To  introduce  you  to  American  Heri- 
;e,  just  now  we  can  make  a  trial  sub- 


scription doubly  attractive  by  giving  you 
a  handsome  book  which  is  really  a  splen- 
did introduction  to  historic  America  -  an 
armchair  tour  of  the  exciting  spots  where 
our  history  happened. 

This  unique,  illustrated  guidebook-to- 
the-past  (a  $12.50  book)  is  called  Great 
Historic  Places.  The  postpaid  form  over 
this  page  will  bring  it  to  you  as  a  gift  with 
your  American  Heritage  subscription. 

Rediscover  the  lure  of  history 
The  smoke  of  battle,  the  close  reporting  of 
great  events,  the  sense  of  famous  men  and 
women  passing  before  your  eyes  -  all  this, 
of  course,  is  part  of  American  Heritage. 
But  there  is  so  much  more  -  loud  explo- 
sions and  quiet  inventions,  misty  nostalgia, 
bright  ideas,  historic  parallels.  .  .  .  Here  is 
the  past,  which  creates  the  present. 

American  Heritage  is  a  magazine, 
published  six  times  a  year.  There  are  a 
dozen  or  more  lively  articles  in  every  is- 
sue, plus  a  sizeable  extract  from  some  new 
book  of  history.  It's  big  -  8%  x  MVi 
inches,  1 12  pages.  It's  handsome  -  a  hun- 
dred pictures  or  more  in  every  copy,  thirty 
or  so  in  superb  color. 


On  Salem's  grim  Gallows  Hill,  nineteen  people 
were  hanged  for  witchcraft  and  thrown  into  a 
common  burial  pit. 


Hard  covers;  no  advertising 

Every  American  Heritage  is  bound  like 
a  fine  book  in  white,  hard  covers.  There  is 
no  advertising.  You  read  it,  then  keep  each 
issue  on  your  library  shelf  as  a  handsome 
and  valuable  reference  work. 

American  Heritage,  we  find,  is  hard 
to  believe  until  you've  seen  it.  To  get  a 
copy  into  your  hands,  it  makes  sense  for 
us  to  offer  you  a  special  price  and  pre- 
mium. Mail  the  form  attached  ,  we'll  send 
you  the  current  issue. 
Six  Issues  at  Half  Price  -  plus  a  Free 
Book  of  Great  Historic  Places 
Nothing  to  pay  until  your  first  magazine 
arrives.  Then  send  a  partial  payment  of 
$3.95,  and  the  rest  will  be  stretched  over 
the  next  two  months,  in  equal  installments. 
The  total.  $11.85,  is  just  half  the  $23.70 
these  six  copies  would  cost  if  bought  sep- 
arately. (American  Heritage  is  $3.95  a 
single  copy,  $15  a  year  by  regular  sub- 
scription -  a  good  value  for  the  money 
either  way.)  You  pay  nothing  for  Great 
Historic  Places. 

It's  an  unusual  offer.  But  we  cannot 
promise  to  start  you  off  with  the  special 
•  Twenties"  issue  shown  here  unless  we 
receive  your  order  promptly. 

If  the  form  is  gone,  send  the  lower  por- 
tion of  this  page,  with  your  name  and 
address,  to  American  Heritage  Sub- 
scription Office,  383  West  Center  Street, 
Marion,  Ohio.  We'll  see  that  you  get  the 
same  good  introductory  offer. 


Special  Issue:  THE  TWENTIES 


The  gaudiest,  saddest,  most  misinterpreted 
period  in  modern  history,  the  Twenties  was 
a  time  when  everything  was  changing  with 
the  speed  of  a  Pierce  Arrow.  While  America 
nursed  a  hangover  brought  on  by  bathtub 
gin  the  jangle  of  jazz,  or  the  memory  of  a 
war  nobody  won.  the  press  was  full  of 
boxers,  gangsters,  buarrc  murders,  bare- 
faced government  corruption  and  a  clean- 
cut  young  man  who  soared  above  it  all  in 
his  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  It  ended  with  a  great 
Crash,  and  millions  of  the  ex-rich  went  to 


bed,  like  bad  boys,  without  supper.  The  spe- 
cial Twenties  issue  of  American  Heritage 
brings  you  John  Held's  flappers;  angry  Indi- 
ana klansmen;  the  infamous  Teapot  Dome; 
the  death  of  Rudolf  Valentino  ("The  Over- 
loved  One");  tales  of  Moriarty's  wonderful 
speakeasy  by  Lucius  Beebe;  the  great  Florida 
land  boom;  a  memoir  of  early  days  of  radio 
("Program  coming  in  fine,  please  play  Japa- 
nese Sandman");  a  brief  but  pungent  an- 
thology of  writers  of  the  1920-s;  a  collection 
of  great  photographs;  and  more. 
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The  New  Books 


From  Various  Roots: 
Some  Recent  Novels  from  Abroad 

by  Paul  Pickrel 


The  Woman  from  Sarajevo,  by  Ivo 

Andric,  translated  by  Joseph  Hitrec 
Knopf,  $5.95. 

The  Wailing  .Mountain,  by  Mihailo 
I-alic.  translated  by  Drenka  Wilien 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World.  $4.75. 
A  Sitter   for  a  Satyr,  by  George 
Andrzeyevski.  translated  by  Celina 
\\  leniewska.  Dutton,  S:5.75. 
The  Mechanical  Pianos,  by  Henri- 
Francois  Rev.  translated   by  Peter 
Wiles.    Farrar,    Straus   &  Giroux 
S5.95. 

An  Ancient  Enemy,  by  Pierre  Moi- 
not.  translated  by  Francis  K.  Price. 
Doubleday.  §4.50. 

The  Giant  Dwarfs,  by  Gisela  Eisner 
translated  by  Joel  Carmichael.  Grove 
Press.  S5.95. 

The  Garden  of  the  Finzi-Continis. 

by  Giorgio  Bassani.  translated  bv 
Isabel  Quigly.  Atheneum.  S4.95. 
A  Green  Tree  in  Gedde.  by  Alan 
Sharp.  New  American  Library.  $5. 


If  diversity  is  a  sign  of  vitality,  then 
the  European  novel  is  very  much 
alive  these  days.  In  the  last  few- 
months  two  or  three  dozen  novels 
from  seven  or  eight  countries  have 
been  brought  out  by  American  pub- 
lishers, and  the  most  striking  thing 
about  them  is  how  unlike  one  another 
they  are.  how  many  different  tradi- 
tions of  story-telling  they  represent. 

The  author  with  the  largest  repu- 
tation-Ivo  Andric.  the  Yugoslavian 
who  won  the  Xobel  Prize  for  litera- 
ture in  1961-is  represented  bv  the 
most  conventional  rand  also  one  of 


the  best  l  of  recently  published  Euro- 
pean novels  to  be  noticed  here.  His 
book.  The  Woman  from  Sarajevo,  is 
very  much  like  a  nineteenth-century 
French  novel-in  fact,  very  much  like 
a  novel  by  Balzac.  The  story  is  domi- 
nated by  a  single  character,  a  spinster 
named  Miss  Raika;  and  Miss  Raika  is 
dominated  by  a  single  passion,  stingi- 
ness. The  development  of  this  passion 
is  traced  through  the  first  third  of 
this  century,  from  the  time  Miss 
Raika's  dying  father,  a  ruined  mer- 
chant, solemnly  enjoins  his  school- 
girl-daughter to  guard  with  her  life 
the  little  property  he  can  leave  her, 
until   some   thirty-five   years  later 
when  she  herself  dies,  a  scrawny  old 
woman,  unloved  and  unlovable,'  but 
faithful  to  her  trust. 

The  book  is  carefully  thought  out 
and  fully  imagined,  with  solid  pas- 
sages of  description   in   the  nine- 


teenth-century manner  and  scrl 
lous  attentions  to  the  job  of  relal 
the  individual  life  to  the  broader! 
tern  of  social  and  economic  chal 
With     brilliant     economy  Arl 
sketches  the  stages  through  w| 
Miss  Raika  hoards  and  increases! 
inheritance:  Sarajevo  in  the  erJ 
provincial  usury,  the  economic  J 
heavals   and  disintegration   of  1 
first  world  war.  staid  Belgrade  hi 
ily  embarking  on  the  jazz  age  wl 
the  war  is  over,  the  pinched  depj 
sion  years  during  which  Miss  Ral 
dies.  The  requisite  drama-the  test  I 
of  the  ruling  passion-is  present  J 
the  form  of  a  young  man  whose  phjl 
cal  resemblance  to  a  beloved  ur'l 
long  dead  touches  Miss  Raikas  he"| 
enough  to  make  her  swerve,  thoui 
only  momentarily,  from  her  object  I 
of  never  parting  with  her  money.  3 
The  Woman  from  Sarajevo  woil 
seem  to  be  another  bit  of  evidence  I 
how  often  novelists  in  the  Comm  I 
nist-dominated     Central     Europe;  I 
countries  turn  tc  the  past  for  the  I 
subjects  and  techniques,  especial 
older  writers  like  Andric  with  ol 
fashioned  literary  educations.  But  i 
fact  the  book  was  originally  publish€ 
in  Serbo-Croatian  twenty  years  age 
it  is  a  product  not  of  the  Communis ) 
period  but  of  the  Nazi  occupatior 
when  Andric  was  under  somethin 
like  house  arrest.  Yet  that  fact  is  les  I 
significant  than  it  might  seem,  fo 
the  book  is  indirectly  a  tribute  to  th< 
greatness  and  vitality  of  a  kind  o: 
European  novel  that  has  survivet 


The  Swivel  Chair 


Some  fortunate  critics  have  obvi- 
ously fled  the  city's  monotonous 
heat  and  taken  their  typewriters  to 
climates  cool  and  crisp.  Their  pro- 
nouncements are  both  lively  and 
enign  and  enjoyment  of  their  work  sparkles 
i  every  paragraph. 

Two  books  on  this  page  celebrate  men  who 
ave  languished  far  too  long  in  footnotes.  Rogue's 
•rogre^:  The  Autobiography  of  "Lord  Chief 
taron"  [Nicholson  ($5.95)  was  first  published  in 
England  in  1860  and  has  been  out  of  print  for 
nany  years;  now  edited  with  an  introduction 
,y  John  L.  Bradley,  this  rogue's  story  obviously 
:aptivated  an  early  reviewer,  "Alas  the  mutabil- 
ty  of  human  affairs!"  cries  the  Baron  midway 
hrough  his  memoirs.  As  you  can  see,  he  tried 
write  like  a  good  Victorian  but  his  trouble 
'was  that  he  wasn't.  After  an  in  and  out  career 
m  debtor's  prisons,  he  established  an  entertain- 
ment and  catering  company  called  the  Judge 
and  Jury  Society  winch  specialized  in  raunchy 
jkits  and  suggestive  songs  filled  with  some  poi- 
sonous legal  puns.  ( Some  few  of  these  are  repro- 
duced.)  He  also  introduced  Poses  Plasticines. 
_  forerunner  of  striptease.  His  style  is  heavily- 
facetious  or  (in  Victorian  terms)  he  displays  'a 
silverless  wit'  at  every  turn.  His  cheerful  amoral- 
ity  is  undoubtedly  what  allowed  him  to  survive. 
In  an  age  that  equated  running  debt  with  pun- 
ishable sin  (today  Renton  Nicholson  would  be 
a  master  juggler  of  credit  cards  and  installment 
buying)  he  simply  couldn't  stay  out  of  the  red." 
—  Virginia  Kirkus 

\\  hen  a  man  reminds  a  historian  of  Daniel 
Boone  and  James  Bond  in  one.  it  is  time  he 
was  rescued  from  the  small  print.  In  Robert 
Alberts'  The  Most  Extraordinarj   Adventures  <>l 
Major  Robert  Stobo  ($6.95)  Stobo  enters  the 
pages  of  history  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of 
a  company  of  Provincial  Virginia  troops,  march- 
ing as  reinforcements  into  Colonel  George  Wash- 
ington's encampment  on  the  western  frontier. 
"Vivid  picture  of  life  in  18th  cen- 
tury colonial   America,   the  tense 
excitement  of  a  capture,  escape  and 
pursuit  that  recall,  somehow,  the 
disparate  exploits  of  a  Daniel  Boone 
and  a  James  Bond,"  said  Martin  Blumenson. 
"Heel  or  hero  —  you  can  take  your  choice  - 
Major  Stobo  struts,  swaggers,  and  slashes  his 
way  through  this  scholarly  and  immensely  read- 
able book,  much  as  he  did  in  life."     -  Walter 
O'Meara.  ".  .  .  picaresque  tale  which  brings  the 
18th  century  to  life  ...  a  thrilling  story,"  — 
Oliver  Jensen  of  the  American  Heritage. 


W  hen  a  critic  finds  an  800  page  book  a 
'bonanza'  the  weather  must  be  wonderful!  The 
Fift)   Best  American  Short  Stories  1915-1965, 

($6.95)  touched  off  a  lot  of  eloquence.  And  no 
wonder,  for  the  contributor's  names  are  spell 
binders  from  Hemingway  and  Ring  Lardner  to 
Updike  and  Shirley  Jackson.  As  the  critics  say, 

".  .  .  this  volume  is  one  that, 
for  all  who  have  any  interest  in 
the  immediate  past  serves  as  a 
remarkably  vivid  record  of  a  chang- 
ing America.  .  .  .  story  after  story 
reveals,  in  gradual  chronological  progression,  the 
changing  feel  and  tone  and  climate  of  the  pass- 
ing years.  As  a  golden  anniversary  celebration, 
as  an  informal  historical  document,  and  as  a 
bright,  rewarding  anthology  .  .  .  (this)  demands 
warm  and  grateful  reception.  —  Richard  Sulli- 
van, Books  T«(la\.  "This  is  a  collection  but  the 
book  deserves  definition  by  another  and  better 
word  something  synonymous  with  super-collec- 
tion. .  .  .  this  is  truly  the  cream.  Any  doubts 
about  the  short  story  being  an  art  form  are 
dispelled  by  these  masterpieces."  —  John  K. 
Sherman,  Minneapolis  Tribune.  ".  .  .  few  read- 
ers will  be  able  to  resist  this  800-page  bonanza." 
—  John  Barkin,  The  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Bulletin. 

One  of  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  books 
of  the  summer  rated  some  jewelled  prose,  Avi- 
gnon  in  Flower  by  Marzieh  Gail,  illustrated  by 
Pauline  Baynes  ($6.00).  "I  think  it's  wonderful. 
1  like  her  short,  vivid,  pungent  sentences  and 
the  book  has  lull  many  a  generous  helping  ot 
wit  and  charm.  She  also  gives  a  rare  perspective 
on  Islam  and  other  oriental  aspects  of  medieval 
history."  —  Guy  Murchie.  ".  .  .  a  kind  oi 
tapestry  come  to  life  with  brilliant  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  Petrarch  and  the  Popes  alternately 
interwoven."  -  -  Dr.  Robert  Gulick,  Jr.  ".  .  . 
very  fine  historical  work,  impeccably  docu- 
mented, yet  never  pedantic  or  overfull  with 
details.  It  conjures  up  the  atmosphere  of  Avi- 
gnon in  the  age  of  the  Popes  with  vividness  and 
it  is  rich  in  psychological  gifts  as  well  as  in 
historical  imagination."  —  Henri  Peyre. 

Ever  since  One  Boy's  Boston,  admirers  all  over 
the  country  have  watched  for  another  chapter 
in  the  personal  history  of  a  great  official  his- 
torian. Spring  Tides  by  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison  ($4.00)  decorated  by 
Samuel  Bryant,  is  an  affectionate 
reminiscence  that  will  trigger  an 
epidemic  of  sea  fever. 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 
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several  shifts  in  power  and  ideology, 
and  indeed  often  used  those  shifts, 
as  Andric  does,  as  material  for  fiction. 

Another  new  novel  recently  trans- 
lated from  the  Serbo-Croatian,  The 
Wailing   Mountain,   is   by  Mihailo 
Lalic,  a  writer  younger  than  Andric 
and  altogether  different.  This  is  the 
Story,  told  in  the  first  person,  of  a 
Partisan  in  the  second  world  war,  a 
young  fighter  named   Lado,  who  is 
stranded,  at  first  with  two  other  sol- 
diers and  then  utterly  alone,  in  the 
Chetnik-dominated  mountains  of  his 
native  Montenegro.  Here  the  broader 
social  and  political  context  of  the  ac- 
tion  is   indicated  at  mos1    in  frag- 
ments; traditional  European  culture, 
suggested  by  a  volume  of  Goethe  and 
an  English  grammar  that  Lado  for  a 
time  carries  with  him,  is  almost  ab- 
surdly irrelevant  to  the  kind  of  life 
he  is  living. 

Lado  is  a  convinced  Communist, 
'nit  The  Wailing  Mountain  is  hardly 
a  Communist  novel.  It  is  certainly 
not   socialist   realism,   often  hardly 
even   realism.    Probably   it   has  its 
roots  less  in  previous  fiction  than  in 
personal   experience   partly   the  ex- 
perience of  a  young  intellectual  from 
a   peasant    background    who  fought 
in  the  Yugoslav  struggle,  partly  the 
experience  of  growing  up  in  the  myth- 
haunted  Montenegrin  mountains.  The 
story  is  full  of  encounters  with  the 
devil,  dreams  that  have  the  authority 
of   daylight,    sly    tricks    and  wily 
dodges,  feats  of  strength  and  daring 
and   brutal ity-the  stuff  of  folklore 
and  saga.  As  Lado  becomes  increas- 
ingly isolated  his  adventures  sound 
less  and  less  like  either  twentieth- 
century  warfare  or  twentieth-century 
fiction;  the  story  becomes  primitive 
and   bardic,   like   tales   told   late  at 
night  around  a  dying  fire. 

A  Sitter  for  a  Satyr  is  another  new 
novel  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain- 
the  author.  George  Andrzeyevski, 
lives  in  Warsaw  and  writes  in  Polish 
-but  anyone  who  came  across  a  copy 
of  the  book  with  the  title  page  torn 
out  would  assume  that  it  was  French. 
The  setting  is  Paris;  most  of  the 
characters  are  French;  in  style, 
method,  political  indifference,  its  affil- 
iations are  all  with  recent  Western 
fiction.  In  fact  the  book  is  so  up-to- 
date  in  its  allusions  and  techniques 
that  it  is  in  some  danger  of  leaving 
the  mere  provincial  reader  behind. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

The  main  character,  obviously 
based  on  Picasso,  is  a  very  old  and 
very  famous  painter  with  a  young 
mistress.  The  others  are  various 
writers,  dealers,  photographers,  soci- 
ety swells,  and  so  on  who  are  trying 
in  one  way  or  another  to  enhance 
themselves  through  their  association 
with  the  painter.  Some  of  these  are 
recognizable  portraits  of  famous  peo- 
ple; perhaps  all  are  for  a  reader  suffi- 
ciently current  with  Parisian  gossip. 

The  book  is  witty,  scandalous,  sa- 
tirical, parodistic.  In  the'  original 
Polish  it  must  be  a  brilliant  perform- 
ance, and  even  in  translation  it  has 
real  distinction.  And  behind  the  clev- 
erness and  malice  of  the  surface  it  is 
concerned  with  a  genuine  subject:  the 
price  an  artist  pays  for  his  art,  how 
he  uses  others  and  is  used  by  them. 

Oddly  enough,  another  of  the  nov- 
els from  abroad  recently  published 
here   The    Mechanical  P/a?jos-also 
has  as  a   central   character  an  old 
artist  who  is  almost  certainly  drawn 
from  Picasso.  Here  the  author  is  a 
Frenchman,  Henri-Francois  Rev, 
but  his  book  is  much  less  French  than 
Andrzeyevski's;  it  belongs  instead  to 
what  is  now  unfortunately  an  inter- 
national  school   of  fiction:   a  story 
waiting  for  the  movie  cameras  to  lend 
some  life  or  reality  to  its  empty  char- 
acters, its  contrived  events,  and  its 
manufactured  sex.  The  scene  is  the 
Costa  Brava  of  Spain,  and  it  should 
look  very  handsome  filmed  in  color. 

Another,   and    very   much  better, 
French  novel  just  published  here  in 
translation-An  Ancient  Enemy  by 
Pierre  Moinot-is  also  set  in  a  sea- 
side village  turned  resort,  but  here 
the  setting  has  more  than  cinematic 
significance:  its  apparent  timelessness 
and  innocence  become  the  framework 
in  which  two  old  friends  on  vacation 
from  Paris  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  own  involvement  with  his- 
tory and  evil.  One  of  the  friends  has 
been  horribly  mutilated  in  surgical 
experiments  carried  out  on  him  dur- 
ing the  second  world  war,  and  he  lives 
for   vengeance;    the   other  escaped 
such  a  fate  through  what  was  cer- 
tainly  carelessness   and    may  have 
been  cowardice,  and  he  is  looking  for 
exoneration. 

The  way  in  which  the  two  men  work 
out  the  acceptance  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them  and  what  they  have  in 
consequence  become  is  presented 
with  unobtrusive  symbolism,  telling 


drama,  and  mature  intelligen 
Ancient  Enemy  is  not  a  grea 
but  it  treats  great  themes  r 
fully  and  wisely. 

The  only  book  from  German 
discussed  here-The  Giant  Divi 
Gisela  Eisner-arrives  with  tht 
ing  of  a  large  international  pri 
an  ecstatic  international  press, 
savage  satire,  made  up  of  a  se^ 
extended  scenes  from  the  adult 
as  witnessed  by  a  little  boy  too 
to  go  to  school.  The  formula  f 
scenes  is  more  or  less  the  sam 
adults  start  out  to  do  somethin 
fectly  commonplace-eat  a  mea 
on  a  button,  go  to  a  physician-, 
they  proceed  their  action  grows 
and  more  obsessive,  more  and 
compulsive,   until   it  becomes 
tesque  and  monstrous.  The  wo 
which  the  child  sees  them  opei 
undergoes  a  similar  transform^ 
things    become  increasingly 
like;  a  pious  motto,  for  ins| 
which  the  boy  cannot  read  but  x 
he  describes  in  relentless  detai 
page  after  page  turns  into  a  seqi, 
of  perfectly  arbitrary  marks 
sheet  of  paper.  This  is  a  vision  o' 
world  as  pure  gesture,  a  world 
"ut  significant  action,  without 
nections.  It  is  all  rather  brilliant 
a  little  tedious. 
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The  best  of  the  recent  novels 
abroad  discussed  here  come 
Italy  and  Scotland- The  Garden  o. 
Finzi-Continis  by  Giorgio  Bas 
and  .4  Green  Tree  in  Gedtle  by  v 
Sharp-though  the  only  thing  they 
books  have  in  common  is  their  e>-! 
lence,  for  once  more  they  remin<, 
of  the  extraordinary  diversity, 
international  fiction  today. 

Bassani's  book  is  an  example  of 
fictional  memoir,  a  gentle,  meditat 
uneventful  account  of  a  rich  Jew 
family  (the  Finzi-Continis)  in  _ 
rara  on  the  eve  of  the  second  wc< 
war.  It  might  seem  trivial  if  we  I 
not  know  what  was  to  happen  to  th 
cultivated  and  sensitive  people  la 
on;  knowing  that,  we  see  them  j 
sume  the  scale-enhancing  golden  gl 
of  sunset. 

Sharp's  book,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  much  of  the  present,  a  supe 
example  of  what  is  now  the  mc 
vigorous  tradition  of  fiction  in  t 
English-speaking  world,  the  contei 
porary  picaresque.  The  central  cha 
acter,  John  Moseby,   recalls  Lucl 


Incyclopaedia 
Iritannica 

ays: 

A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

So  is  a  lot. 


more  you  know,  the  more 
need  to  know -as 
rt  Einstein,  for  one,  might 
told  you.  Great  knowledge 
I  way  of  bringing 
■  it  great  responsibility. 

j  people  who  put  the 
Lclopaedia  Britannica  together 
the  same  way.  After  all, 
,ost  of  the  world  had  come  to 
nt  on  you  as  the  best  single 
|ce  of  complete,  accurate, 
o-date  information  on 
-ything,  you'd  want  to  be 
.ty  sure  you  knew  what  you 
fc  talking  about. 

I  system  for  making  sure 
ailed  "accelerated  continuous 
ision."  We  use  it  because 
the  best  way  ever  invented 
\ceep  an  encyclopedia  up 
date.  (Even  though  no  other 
Misher  can  afford  the 
mendous  editorial  resources 
lemands.) 

w  learning  comes  to  light  every 
ur  of  the  day,  and  under 


accelerated  continuous  revision, 
editorial  changes  are  proceeding 
every  hour  of  the  day.  In  the 
last  five  years  alone,  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  has 
revised  more  material  than  any 
other  English  language 
"encyclopedia"  contains  in 
the  first  place. 

It  might  be  easier  for  us  to  take 
short  cuts,  or  write  down  to 
people,  or  edit  out  information, 
or  choose  contributors  of  lesser 
stature,  or  relax  some  of  our 
editorial  requirements,  or  censor 
a  topic  not  too  many  readers 
might  be  interested  in.  But  we'll 
leave  that  to  our  imitators. 

We  don't  happen  to  feel 
there's  a  limit  to  what  people 
will  want  to  know. 


".  .  .  space  and  time  are  welded  together  into  a 
uniform  tour-dimensional  continuum." 

From  the  Britannica  article  space-time 

by  Albert  Einstein, 

Volume  21,  page  106. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc. .  425  N.Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill.no.s 
606  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Britannica  Junior  Encyclo- 
pedia, Compton's  Pictured  Encycloped.a,  Great  Books  of  the 
VVes'ern  World.  Britannica  Schools,  Encycloped.a  Bntann.ca 
Press  Inc  G  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Encyclopedia  Bntann.ca 
Films,  Inc'.  For  more  information,  write  the  address  above. 
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Last  June,  CBS  Reports  presented 
an  extraordinary  television  program 
on  "The  Berkeley  Rebels."  A  few 
days  later  I  was  expressing  my  en- 
thusiasm tor  the  program  to  a  recent 
Eastern  girls'  school  graduate  who 
remarked  doubtfully,  "Yes,  the  pro- 
gram was  interesting,  but  I  thought 
(hose  California  students  were 
revolting." 

Well,  she  was  right,  of  course,  the 
students  were  revolting,  and  the  TV 
program  showed  some  ot  the  things 
they  were  revolting  against.  For  an 
especially  good  insight  into  the  re- 
cent events  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  commend  to  you  a  new 
Anchor  Hook,  The  Berkeley  Student 
Revolt:  Facts  and  Interpretations, 
edited  h\  two  political  scientists  at 
Berkeley . 

!n  tins  paperback  book  are  to  be 
found  not  only  a  wide  range  ol  sig- 
nificant interpretations  of  the  event 
by  participants  on  both  sides,  (acuity 
members,  and  outside  observers,  but 
also  the  basic  documents  issued  by 
the  administration  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  a  generous  sampling  of 
the  pamphlets,  broadsides,  and 
manifestos  handed  out  by  the  stu- 
dents, which  give  an  extraordinary 
and  immediate  sense  ot  the  emotions 
that  ran  so  high.  To  balance  this,  a 
detailed  chronology  explains  exactly 
what  happened  when. 

What  happened  was,  of  course, 
unprecedented  in  American  univer- 
sity history,  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  other  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  followed  the 
Berkeley  example,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  gives  this  volume  far 
more  than  a  local  interest.  The 
Berkeley  revolt  made  clear  that  a 
new  generation  has  appeared  on  our 
campuses.  In  The  Berkeley  Student 
Revolt:  /'acts  and  Interpretations 
that  generation  is  allowed  to  have  its 
say. 

XX 

RDITOR-AT-LARGE 

The  Berkeley  Student  Revolt:  Fuels  und  Inter- 
pretations ($1.95)  edited  by  Seymour  Martin 
Lipset  and  Sheldon  S.  Woiin  is  published  by 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc..  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  10017.  Copies  ire  avail- 
able at  your  bookseller,  including  any  of  the 
.32  Doubleday  Book  Shops,  one  of  which  is 
located  at  3301  W.  Central  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Jim,  the  Ginger  Man,  and  Bellow's 
heroes,  not  because  he  derives  from 
them  but  because  he  shares  with  them 
(though  more  of  course  with  some 
than  with  others)  a  certain  way  of 
encountering  experience  and  a  cer- 
tain strategy  for  survival:  he  lives 
the  way  a  hen  walks,  by  sticking  his 
neck  out  and  hoping  that  his  legs  will 
catch  up  with  him. 

But  Sharp  significantly  alters  the 
form  of  the  modern  picaresque.  In  the 
hands  of  Amis  and  Donleavy  and 
Bellow  it  has  been  essentially  a  one- 
character  form;  other  characters 
tend  to  be  fixed  points  of  reference, 
"society,"  the  non-self  the  self  uses 
to  achieve  definition.  Sharp  has  at 
least  three  main  characters  inde- 
pendently presented,  with  the  result 
that  "society"  tends  to  melt  away  into 
a  collection  of  many  selves  all  seeking 
definition  in  and  through  and  against 
one  another.  It  is  an  emancipating 
alteration,  healthily  opening  up  the 


New  Curricula,  edited  by  Robert  W. 
Heath.  Harper  &  Row.  $5.95.  College 
Edition,  $2.1)5. 

Mathematics  fur  Parents,  by  Carl  B. 
Allendorfer.  Macmillan,  $2.95 
( paper). 

The  New  Mathematics  for  Parents, 

by  Ralph  T.  Heimer  and  Miriam  S. 
Newman.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Win- 
ston, $2.95. 

Understanding  the  New  Math— an 
Introductury  Program,  by  Daniel 
Quinn  and  Royce  Hargrove.  Systems 
for  Education,  $6.95. 
The  "New"  Math,  by  Charles  M. 
Barker,  Jr.,  Helen  Curran,  and  Mary 

w  hen  I  first  encountered  long  divi- 
sion I  was,  like  most  of  my  classmates 
and  our  kind  over  the  centuries,  hope- 
lessly baffled.  But  I  knew  what  to  do 
about  it.  I  fetched  my  homework  to 
my  father  and  ordered  him  to  help  me. 
With  any  other  subject  I  would  have 
gone  to  my  mother,  of  course.  My 
father  entered  the  first  problem  on  a 
piece  of  scratch  paper.  I  didn't  let  him 
make  even  the  first  computation. 
"You're  doing  it  wrong,"  I  said,  and 


form.  In  fact  health  is  the  mojl 
markable  quality  of  Sharp's  wr  l 
He  can  do  extraordinary  things m 
language,  yet  the  linguistic  povjfl 
almost  always  used  to  reveal  th(il 
ject  rather  than  to  display  itsfl 
rare  thing  in  a  first  novel.  Hell 
shocking   episodes   and  words,]! 
without  prurience,  with,  insteat  a 
corum:  they  are  necesary  and  im 
A  Green  Tree  in  Gedde  is  it 
minder  too  of  how  often  a  veil 
material  seems  to  be  exhausted  ifl 
to  reappear  in  one  of  its  finest  nl 
testations.  The  book  is  another  1 
sentation   of  the   life   of   mar:  i 
young  artists  and  intellectuals 
grimy  provincial  city  (Glasgow  I 
time),  like  the  cold-water-flat-arrl 
young-man  novels  and  movies  1 
were  the  stylish  cliche  of  the  19W 
and  yet  it  is  not  only  clearly  brl 
than  most  of  them  but  it  is  als  I 
original,  independent,  and  beau  ■ 
piece  of  work. 


Metcalf.  Fearon  Publishers,  $1 
(paper). 

Modern  Elementary  Mathematics^ 

Albert  F.  Kempf  and  Tom  E.  B;  I 
hart.  Doubleday,  $3.95. 
A  New  Look  at  Arithmetic,  by  Irvl 
Adler.  John  Day,  $6.95. 
Understanding  the  New  Matheir1! 
ics,  by  Evelyn  B.  Rosenthal.  Cr'j 
$.60  (paper). 

Understanding  the  New  Math,  j 

Evelyn  B.  Rosenthal.  Hawthcj 
$4.95. 

A  Parent's  Guide  to  the  New  Mat  | 
matics,  by  Evelyn  Sharp.  Dutt' 
$4.95. 

I  still  remember  the  scorn  I  turnl 
upon  him.  "That's  not  the  way  ire 
it  in  school!" 

His  crime  was  this.  Instead  of  ru' 
ning  a  line  over  the  quantity  to 
divided  and  writing  his  answer  abo 
it,  he  had  scrawled  an  L-shaped  ma 
at  the  right  and  within  its  arms  h, 
begun  to  place  the  quotient. 

If  this  tiny  discrepancy  led  to 
scene  of  wrath  and  tears— and  it  d 
—please  visualize  what  is  happenii 


Understanding  the  New  Math  ? 

by  Dan-ell  Huff 
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If  you  read 

Harper's 

magazine 

you  should  own 


MERRIAM  WEBSTER  UNABRIDGED 
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in  living  rooms  all  over  Amer- 
Tender  children  are  bringing 

Venn  diagrams  and  all  the  vari- 

tilted  cup-shaped  symbols  of  set 
•y.  They  are  talking  about  open 

nces  and  commutative  laws  and, 
>  greatly  advanced  ages,  modulo 
ms,  symbolic  logic,  and— as 
irh  the  ordinary  kind  weren't 

enough  on  parents— Boolean  al- 
a. 

>r  every  father,  and  occasional 
ier,  who  is  being  handed  such 
;rics  as  these,  many  more  are  be- 
rudely  introduced  to  the  '"new 
i"  at  the  high-school  level.  That 
here  it  is  in  widest  use,  although 
e  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  con- 
e  to  work  its  way  into  more  and 
e  of  the  lower  grades  in  more  and 
e  school  systems, 
athematics  teaching  will  continue 
aange.  The  instigators  of  the  new 
h  have  no  wish  to  see  their  subject 
lify  into  the  kind  of  year-after- 
•  uniformity  that  characterized  it 
■  :he  past.  But  one  thing  is  sure 
ut  the  old  gray  math ;  she  ain't 
it  she  used  to  be;  and  she  never 
be  again, 
"his  puts  it  squarely  up  to  parents, 
jy  will  have  to  abandon  the  field 
irely,  or  they  will  have  to  go  back 
school  themselves  in  one  manner  or 
>ther.  If  the  first  seems  the  cow- 
's way  out,  it  is  nevertheless  not 
hout  endorsement.  In  his  introduc- 
nto  New  Curricula,  Paul  Woodring 
larks  on  the  helplessness  of  par- 
Is  faced  by  today's  math  but  won- 
■s  if  it  may  not  sometimes  be  just 
well.  "Many  parents  who  say  they 
>  helping  their  children  could  more 
uirately  be  said  to  be  doing  the  chil- 
en's  work  for  them  in  order  to  in- 
re  that  they  will  get  better  grades, 
such  cases  it  is  the  parent  rather 
an  the  child  who  learns  and  it  might 
better  if  he  kept  hands  off  except  to 
id  encouragement  and  answer  occa- 
onal  questions." 

For  parents  who  would  rather  fight, 
)ing  back  to  school  is  literally  pos- 
ble  in  some  communities.  Schools 
id  PTAs  have  offered  short  courses 
i  the  new  math.  But  for  most  fathers 
id  mothers  the  unroyal  road  to 
timing  will  have  to  be  some  fairly 
nigh  reading. 

From  New  Curricula  they  will  be 
ale  to  pick  up  a  few  hints  about  the 
intent  of  today's  math  teaching.  But 
ie  three  chapters  (out  of  fourteen) 


In  recent  years  the  English  language 
has  changed  tremendously.  Your 
everyday  language.  And  the  language 
of  science,  technology,  business,  and 
the  professions. 

To  be  well  informed  today,  you 
need  to  keep  up  with  these  changes. 
And  the  way  to  do  it  —  the  only  way 
— is  to  own  the  new  Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged:  Webster's  Third  New 
International  Dictionary. 

100,000  new  words,  new  meanings! 

The  first  completely  new 
unabridged  in  30  years,  this  new 
Merriam-Webster  gives  you  full 
understanding  of  100,000  new  words 
and  new  meanings  —  450,000  entries 
in  all.  It  covers  every  area  of  human 
thought,  answers  more  questions  about 
today's  English  language  than  any 
other  dictionary. 


Get  the  new  Merriam-Webster  Un- 
abridged at  your  book,  department,  or 
stationery  store  today.  It  is  recognized 
as  the  final  word  authority  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  by 
federal  and  state  courts  of  law. 

Beware  of  substitute  "Websters". 
Insist  on  the  genuine 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

The  leading  name  in  dictionaries  since  1847. 

M  FREE  BOOKLET  —  just  mail  coupon  m 
B.&  C.Merriam  Co..Dept.  7 1 o  Springfield, Mass. 01 101  J 

I  I'm  interested  in  keeping  up  with  the  new  I 

■  words  and  new  meanings  in  today's  English  I 
5  language.  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  ! 
|  12-page  booklet  "Hold  the  English  language  | 
m  in  your  two  hands." 

I    Name   I 

■  Address  

City  &  State   J 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■J 
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New  Insights 
Into  Two 
Important  Writers 


Double  Measure 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  NOVELS  AND 
STORIES  OF  D.  H.  LAWRENCE 

By  GEORGE  H.  FORD.  Professor 
Ford's  contribution  is  keen-eyed,  co- 
herent, and  thoughtful  Ford's  basic 

line  —  that  there  exists  in  Lawrence's 
work  a  double  rhythm,  a  juxtaposition 
of  the  creative  force  with  the  destruc- 
tive —  is  certainly  useful  for  critical 
delineation.  And,  as  he  develops  it 
through  his  study  of  the  more  im- 
portant stories  and  Lawrence's  two 
masterpieces,  The  Rainbow  and 
Women  in  Love,  his  argument  bril- 
liantly illuminates  three  crucial  areas: 
characterization,  mood,  and  theme." 
—  I  'irginia  Kirkus'  Service.  "An  im- 
portant book  on  Lawrence."  —  David 
H.  Greene,  New  York  University. 

$5.95 

R  Scott  Fitzgerald 

A  CRITICAL  BIOGRAPHY 
By  HENRY  DAN  PIPER.  Written  by 
a  renowned  Fitzgerald  authority,  "this 
exhaustive  chronological  exploration 
of  the  novels  and  stories  concentrates 
on  Fitzgerald,  the  artist,  rather  than 
on  the  man  or  legend.  .  .  .  Professor 
Piper  offers  three  strong,  sometimes 
brilliant  chapters  devoted  to  Gatsby, 
an  interesting  juxtaposition  of  Tender 
Is  the  Night  with  Zelda's  Save  Me  the 
Waltz,  and  a  penetrating  approach  to 
The  Last  Tycoon.  For  Fitzgerald  fans, 
a  must  book." —  Virginia  Kirkus' 
Service.  Index.  $9.50 

From  your  bookseller,  or  from 

HOLT,  RINEHART  AND  WINSTON,  INC. 
383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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this  book  devotes  to  mathematics  are 
more  concerned  with  the  history  and 
purposes  of  the  revolution  and  the 
controversy  surrounding  it.  With  the 
other  chapters  they  provide  a  useful, 
somewhat  academic,  fill-in  on  the  na- 
ture of  curriculum  changes  and  how 
they  are  being  brought  about  in 
sciences,  social  studies,  English,  and 
math.  Oddly,  foreign-languages,  which 
are  in  rather  livelier  ferment  than 
most  subjects,  are  neglected  here. 

Professor  Allendorfer's  book  also 
gives  substantial  attention  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  change  and  to  what  par- 
ents can  do  to  prevent  abuses.  He 
warns  against  crash  programs  that  do 
not  wait  for  teachers  to  be  retrained; 
iiiid  against  confusing  gadgets  and 
devices  with  real  progress  in  teaching 
methods.  But  he  writes  mostly  for 
parents  who  want  to  learn  what  their 
children  are  learning,  and  covers  the 
same  range  that  most  youngsters  will 
in  school  today.  That  is,  he  deals  with 
some  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry. 

The  Heimer-Xewman  book,  some- 
what briefer,  limits  itself  to  grade- 
school  arithmetic.  The  approach  is 
that  of  a  simplified  text  generously 
supplied  with  homework  for  parents 
to  test  their  understanding  on.  It 
omits  the  sidelights  and  relevancies 
that  many  readers  will  need  when 
coming  fresh  to  this  subject,  and  so 
it  somehow  makes  the  new  math  al- 
most as  dull  as  most  of  us  found  the 
old. 

The  Quinn-Hargrove  offering  is  in- 
deed "an  introductory  program."  Con- 
sisting of  a  sixteen-page  booklet, 
twenty-four  worksheets  to  slip  into  a 
magic  slate,  an  abacus,  and  a  pair  of 
long-playing  records,  it  can  only  cover 
a  few  high  spots.  Its  use  of  the  spoken 
voice  gives  it  a  novelty  value  that 
might  be  just  the  thing  for  a  family 
interested  in  tackling  the  elements  of 
the  new  math  in  a  body.  Most  people 
working  alone  would  probably  find  one 
of  the  books  more  appropriate  and 
certainly  more  thorough. 

The  "New"  Math,  like  the  Heimer- 
Newman  book,  covers  its  limited  sub- 
ject—grade-school math— adequately 
and  unexcitingly  without  pretending 
to  supply  background  or  setting.  Its 
explanations  are  often  more  detailed, 
as,  in  the  absence  of  problems  to  work, 
they  need  to  be. 

Modern  Elementary  Mathematics 
|  does  much  the  same  job  but  more 


thoroughly  and  at  a  substi 
higher  level  of  difficulty.  It 
more  than  most  of  the  other  bo 
parents  who  already  have  som< 
ematical  sophistication  and  wi 
determination  to  master  this  s 
Those  who  are  simply  intere 
finding  out  what  is  going  on  m 
cover  that  a  volume  like  this  oi 
them  more  than  they  want  to  k 

Irving  Adler's  work  is  a  litl 
circumscribed  than  the  othei 
though  it  stops  short  of  the  stf 
met  in  high-school  courses,  an 
other  than  a  belabored  parent 
dip  into  it  and  having  dipped  a 
the  habit.  More  of  the  real  mean, 
math  comes  through  in  this  v 
than  in  some  of  the  shorter  one 
Adler's  title  is  precise:  A  New 
a'  Arithmetic, 

It  should  be  remembered  th; 
new  math  has  not  one  but  sever 
terconnected  aims.  It  wants  to 
each  year  of  mathematics  to  be 
of  a  whole.  It  tries  to  add  meanin 
an  occasional  moment  of  discove 
the  old  preponderance  of  rote  1 
ing.  And  it  tries  to  discover 
within  the  crowded  curriculum 
which  can  be  inserted  some  oi 
urgent  branches  of  mathematics 
have  seldom  found  a  place  until 

The  books  by  Evelyn  B.  Rosei 
and  Evelyn  Sharp  find  room  for 
of  these  things  because  these  tea< 
authors  are  dealing  with  high-st 
;ts  well  as  elementary-school  mat 
their  volumes  you'll  meet  not  onl 
gebra  but  algebras;  not  only  g<1 
etry  but  geometries;  and  some  of 
fascinating  aspects  of  probability  j 
statistics. 

The  two  Rosenthal  books,  inch  I 
tally  are  essentially  one:  a  paper!  1 
original  and  a  new  hard-cover  j 
sion.  The  latter  blows  up  the  type 
a  bit,  which  is  a  boon,  and  corn : 
some  errors.  There  is  one  questi 
able  statement  in  the  closing  pai., 
though,  that  might  better  have  bi 
changed.  It  simply  is  not  true  th 
"a  group  of  100  might  be  a  fair  si 
pie  of  10,000  or  so,  but  it  is  very  i 
likely  to  reflect  accurately  the  vie 
of  a  million."  This  perpetuates  a  co 
mini  fallacy.  In  numbers  like  thfi 
the  absolute  size  of  a  sample  tells  1 
more  about  its  adequacy  than  t 
ratio  of  its  size  to  that  of  the  popu 
tion  being  sampled. 

But,  then,  it  was  this  branch 
mathematics,  probability,  that  a  gr< 
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Lematician  once  described  as  "the 
one,  I  believe,  in  which  good  writ- 
frequently  get  results  entirely 
neons." 

/elyn  Sharp's  guide  was  the  first 
ur  whole  list  to  appear,  in  1964, 
nobody  has  done  the  job  better 
i.  At  least  not  for  the  parent  who 
ts  to  know  a  little  of  what  this 
le  ruction  is  about  and  at  the  same 
to  learn  a  fair  amount  of  math 
le  new  manner.  It  won't  do  quite 
instructing  job  of  some  of  the 
r  books,  but  it  will  nicely  back  up 
parent's  understanding  of  what 
ears  in  his  child's  school  texts, 
easonable   attention   to   any  of 
works  will  do  at  least  one  thing 
you  as  parent,  or  even  uncle  or 
ndparent,  of  a  school  child.  Seeing 
oungster  scribble  3  +  4  =  2  or 
lething  equally  unlikely  onto  his 
,  you  won't   immediately  con- 
Je  he's  wrong.   You'll  recognize 
•  t  he's  just  doing  an  assignment  in 
>dulo-five  system  or  in  one  with  a 
other  than  the  ordinary,  every- 
10  that  was  good  enough  for  his 
ner  but  isn't— in  a  math-oriented 
rid— good  enough  for  him. 

er  tin'  years  Mr.  Huff's  four  dangh- 
s  have  trained  him  hi  both  the  old 
1  the  new  maths.  He  is  the  author 
three  books  on  mathematics,  one  of 
\ich—"How  to  Lie  with  Statistics" 
teg  an  as  a  "Harper's"  article. 


Sex  Crimes 
in  the  Spotlight 

by  Reinhold  Niebuhr 


;x  Offenders:  An  Analysis  of 
pes,  by  Paul  H.  Gebhard,  John  H. 
ignon,  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy,  and 
irnelia  V.  Christenson  of  the  Insti- 
te  for  Sex  Research,  Inc.  founded 
Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  Harper  &  Row, 
2.50. 

iw  Many  More  Victims?  by  Gladys 
;nny  Schultz.  Lippincott,  $6.95. 

wo  new  works  on  an  important 
isolved  problem  in  our  national  life 
he  problem  of  the  sex  maniac— are 
>w  available  in  the  bookstores.  One 


Biography,  history  and 
contemporary  issues 

from 

Beacon  Street, 
Host  on ... 


MRS.  JACK 

A  biography  of  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner 
by  LOUISE  HALL  THARP 

A  legend  in  her  own  lifetime,  the 
flamboyant,  eccentric  Mrs. 
Gardner  was  art  patron, 
collector,  social  leader, 
fashion  setter,  and 
founder  of  Boston's 
famed  Gardner 
Museum.  Her  life 
story,  told  by  the 
author  of  The  Pea- 
body  Sisters  of  Salem 
and  Three  Saints  and  a 
Sinner,  is  as  vivid  and  graphic 
as  the  Sargent  portrait  she  sat 
for.  Lavishly  illustrated  with 
many  photographs.  $6.95 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH 
WALTER  LIPPMANN 

America's  most  distinguished 
political  analyst  discusses  such 
timely,  vital  topics  as  Viet  Nam, 
the  reunification  of  Germany, 
coexistence,  the  threat  of  Red 
China,  the  CIA,  nuclear  testing, 
DeGaulle,  Adenauer,  Goldwater, 
and  the  "healing"  quality  of  LBJ 
—  from  the  remarkable  CBS 
News  television  interviews. 
Introduction  by  Edward  A.  Weeks. 
An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  book. 

$4.95 


RESISTANCE:  FRANCE  1940-1945 
Blake  Ehrlich.  The  author  of  Paris  on  the 
Seine  has  lucidly  reconstructed  the  whole, 
continuous  story  of  this  stormy  era  — 
including  the  poignant  personal 
stories  and  personalities 
the  plans  and  actions, 
intrigues  and  rivalries, 
strategems  and 
military  delibera 
tions,  and  the 
mounting, 
cumulative 
results.  An  in- 
credible, dramatic 
story  brought  unfor 
gettably  to  life.  Maps, 
photographs.  $5.95 
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Success  in  school 
starts  with 
Webster's  Seventh 
New  Collegiate 
Dictionary... 
and  there  are 
20,000  reasons  why! 

Old  dictionaries  cannot  give  today's 
students  the  thousands  of  new 
words  that  have  entered  our  lan- 
guage—  words  they  use  daily  in 
their  courses. 

But  Webster's  Seventh  New  Col- 
legiate does:  with  20,000  new 
words  and  new  meanings  .  .  .  with 
130,000  entries  in  all.  It  is  the  only 
"Webster"  with  scientific  names  of 
plants  and  animals  .  .  .  rules  for 
spelling  and  punctuation.  Required 
or  recommended  at  schools  and  col- 
leges everywhere,  this  is  the  only 
desk  dictionary  based  on  Webster's 
Third  New  International,  final  word 
authority  of  the  U.  S.  Printing  Office 
and  our  courts  of  law. 

Start  the  school  year  right  with 
this  proven  aid  to  success.  At  book, 
department,  stationery  stores.  $5.75 
,  .  .  $6.75  indexed. 

(D  C.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass* 

Look  for  the  book 


in  the  bright  red  jacket! 


x  Hie  mixM  '«  mt**t  tt*-t**d*%* 

».vwf>-**t«*  AnHwuy  ttwt  tt&*  W*W  »*  t*w, 
U  U  *#  unit  «n*  fc«*<Wl  *tt  ftt* 


Beware  of  substitute  "Websters".  Insist  on  the  genuine 

MERRIAM- WEBSTER 

The  leading  name  in  dictionaries  since  1847 


is  the  latest  "Kinsey  Report,"  Sex 
Offenders:  An  Analysis  of  Types. 
The  result  of  a  twenty-five-year  study 
of  2,721  men,  it  is  a  large  volume 
packed  with  diligently  gathered  sta- 
tistics and  precisely  drawn  tables,  all 
of  which  will  prove  helpful,  no  doubt, 
to  specialists.  Hut  I  confess  I  was 
bored  by  its  elaborate  comparisons  of 
the  sex  habits  of  peepers  and  exhibi- 
tionists, for  example,  in  terms  of  ear- 
ly life,  masturbation,  sex  dreams, 
premarital  coitus,  animal  contacts, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  uses  and 
abuses  of  sexual  potency.  When  I  put 
the  book  down,  I  felt  I  had  sloshed 
through  the  mire  of  rut  and  rot  with- 
out learning  anything  significant 
about  human  nature,  except  that  it 
can  reach  very  low  levels. 

For  myself,  a  complete  novice  in 
this  field  of  science,  I  prefer  the  im- 
aginative treatment  in  How  Many 
Mure  Victims?  by  Gladys  Denny 
Schultz.  Miss  Schultz  is  neither  a 
legal  nor  a  psychiatric  specialist  (she 
is  instead,  a  professional  writer)  but 
she  has  mastered  so  much  relevant 
material  that  her  book  will  genuinely 
instruct  its  readers.  Moreover,  she 
has  been  personally  involved  with  the 
problem,  for  she  herself  was  nearly 
raped.  Having  courageously  and  mi- 
raculously succeeded  in  repulsing  her 
attacker,  she  took  the  hazardous 
course  of  conversing  with  him  and 
thus  learned  something  of  his  schizo- 
phrenic insanity  and  its  childhood 
roots.  Unfortunately,  when  this  of- 
fender was  turned  over  to  the  police, 
he  languished  in  jail  for  months  with- 
out psychiatric  help. 

This  experience  led  Miss  Schultz 
to  one  of  the  two  main  themes  of  her 
study:  Loopholes  in  judicial  adminis- 
tration may  allow  the  criminally  in- 
sane to  escape  incarceration  in 
hospitals  and  sometimes  to  be  set  free 
while  they  are  still  dangerous.  But 
Miss  Schultz  is  not  wholly  alarmist 
about  the  way  our  lawyers  and  courts 
deal  with  criminally  insane  sex  of- 
fenders. She  pays  tribute  to  the  states 
which,  like  New  York,  have  studied 
and  radically  revised  their  legal  pro- 
cedures, and  she  credits  Wisconsin 
and  Massachusetts  with  adequate 
methods  of  treatment.  One  of  the 
most  informative  and  thrilling  sec- 
tions of  the  book  tells  of  a  California 
hospital  for  insane  sex  offenders  and 
its  impressive  attempts  to  heal  the 


I 

most  stubborn  cases.  The  other  m 
theme  running  through  this  book 
to  do  with  such  cures  and  the  can 
which  make  them  necessary. 

Miss  Schultz  discussed  many  hn 
rifying  cases  involving  rape,  mure 
or  sadistic  cruelty  to  children  {j; 
women.  But  she  has  an  imaginat } 
pedagogical  objective  which  the  K. 
sey  study  lacks.  She  cites  deta  , 
even  those  about  cannibalism,  to  . 
veal  the  terrible  nature  of  the  crin, 
with  which  enlightened  jurists  a! 
psychiatrists   must   deal,    and  i 
summons  the  testimony  of  special! 
to  prove  that  sexually  deranged  oil 
inals  challenge  the  community  and  | 
judicial  system  to  protect  women  a.  I 
children  as  they  challenge  the  scie 
tists  to  reclaim  those  who  seem  to 
hopelessly  lost. 

Dr.     Niebuhr     edits     the  lineal 

"Christianity  and  Crisis"  and  is  t 
author  of  several  influential  bool 
including  "Christian  Realism  a', 
Political  Problems"  and  "The  Si\ 
and  the  Dramas  of  History."  1 
taught  at  Union  Theological  Sewiij 
nary  from  1928  until  1960. 


Books  in  Brief  « 

bi/  Roderick  Cook 

FictiS 

Commander-I,  by  Peter  George. 

"Well,"  as  I  said  to  them,  "if  a  sys., 
tern  is  geared  to  prevent  instant  wa> 
and  the  system  breaks  down,  install^ 
war  is  what  you  get."  Mr.  George  see: 
World  War  III  as  taking  not  mucl 
more  than  an  instant  and  being  al 
most  totally  destructive.  It  is  pro 
voked  by  a  sneaky  move  from  China 
leading  the  U.  S.  and  Russia  intc 
thinking  that  one  has  attacked  thf 
other,  and  everything  (China  in- 
cluded, of  course)  goes  up.  The  few 
thousand  survivors  of  the  whole 
globe  are  then  rounded  up  and  organ- 
ized into  a  World  Community  by  the 
commander  of  a  submarine  that  had 
been  stationed  under  the  ice-floes  foi 
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onths  and  missed  the  general 
ust.  As  revealed  by  his  diary, 
!ommander-I  (as  he  later  styles 
-If)  is  blood  brother  to  that  sub- 
■razy  officer  who  set  the  bombs 
J'  in  Dr.  Strang elove- so  the  fate 
'Itio  sapiens  is  not  exactly  in  the 
■oest  of  hands. 

I  author  of  Red  Alert  (on  which 
mStrangelove  was  based)  Mr. 
f'e  obviously  sees  the  world  as 
1  militantly  bent  on  self-destruc- 
I  It's  a  pity,  from  the  novelist's 
I  of  view,  that  his  characters 
let  from  the  title  one)  are  such 
fold  cardboard;  but  their  mach- 
lons  are  so  awfully  plausible  that 
Jean  only  hope  that  the  publi- 
In  of  this  book  will  be  in  time 
jrevent  their  taking  place.  The 
ral  holocaust  is  timed  for  next 
[stmas.  by  the  way. 

Delacorte,  $4.95 

Looking-glass  War,  by  John  le 
le. 

ie  author's  new  anti-spy  spy  novel 
Ives  an  organization  that  is  try- 
to  check  on  a  possible  nuclear 
kpile  in  East  Germany.  But  it 
mes  clear,  as  the  book  meanders 
g,  that  it  is  not  at  all  about 
ther  the  goodies  will  blow  up  the 
lies.  It  is  about  a  group  feeling, 
utual  commitment  that  happens 
have  this  object,  at  this  time, 
ve  all,  it  is  about  the  character 
ne  men  involved,  who  are  "the  un- 
;n  dead  of  the  last  war."  The  au- 
■'s  point  is  that  their  impetus 
idealism  are  stuck  in  the  1940s 
cannot  connect  with  the  subtler 
ands  of  the  1960s.  Their  cama- 
;rie  is  of  necessity,  because  their 
no  longer  makes  any  great  sense 
hem.  Despite  its  apparent  excite- 
t  and  importance,  the  men  have  to 
it  reflected  in  themselves  (look- 
glass  fashion )  to  prove  that  they 
it  really  exist  at  all. 
;  is  a  fascinating  theme,  treated 
1  a  cool  compassion;  but  it  de- 
ids  much  more  in  the  way  of  pity 
terror  to  make  it  all  really  en- 
sing  or  moving.  By  the  author, 
I  we  say,  of  The  Spy  Who  Came 
rom  the  Cold. 

Coward-McCann,  $4.95 

Me  Count  the  Ways,  by  Peter  de 
es. 

l  his  new  light  novel,  Mr.  de  Vries 
ns  to  have  some  serious  things  to 


Good  News  for  Teenagers 

(and  their  parents) 

Here's  a  special,  fun-to-do  way  to  help  teenagers  attain  physical 
well-heing  and  the  pep  and  slim  good  looks  that  go  with  it.  Now. 
you  can  have  the  vibrant  health  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  glow- 
ing skin,  fine  posture  and  attractive  overall  appearance.  Discover 
how  in  . . . 

TEENAGE  FITNESS 

by  Bonnie  Prndden 

Director.  Institute  for  Physical  Fitness 

Let  Bonnie  Prudden,  leading  authority  on  physical  fitness,  show  you  how  to 
enjoy  all  these  advantages  with  her  tested  program,  especially  designed  for 
teenagers— a  program  that  pa)s  immediate  dividends  in  looks  and  a  start  on 
a  long  and  happy  life. 

Written  with  a  remarkable  understanding  of  the  modern  teenagers  problems, 
this  book  brings  you  a  refreshing,  straight-from-the-shoulder  fitness  program 
that  works.  Miss  Prudden  points  out  that  schools  seldom  have  the  time  or  the 
equipment  to  give  the  teenager  the  minimum  physical  activ  ity  he  or  she  needs 
or  wants.  This  easy-to-follow  guide  solves  this  problem  In  showing  you  what 
you  can  do  to  assure  your  own  fitness— and  enjoy  doing  it. 

A  DAY-TO-DAY.  REWARDING  PROGRAM... 
AND  IT'S  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

This  program  has  been  fully  tested  on  various  groups  ol  teenagers.  The 
Prudden  program  really  works  and  once  started,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
tun  to  follow  — v\  hether  done  alone  or  w  ith  friends— because  results  can  soon 
be  felt  and  seen.  It  is  thorough  and  complete— from  progress  charts  to  the 
number  of  times  each  exercise  should  be  repeated.  Nearly  300  photographs 
demonstrate  the  exact  way  to  do  each  exercise. 

TEENAGE  FITNESS  is  a  book  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  wants  to  make  the 
team  . .  .  become  more  proficient  at  sports  .  .  .  acquire  grace  and  coordination 
.  .  .  or  just  generally  wants  to  feel  and  look  better.  Even  after  one  month  ol 
following  this  daily  program,  v  ou  11  discover  (he  difference  in  your  flexibility, 
coordination,  appearance  and  strength.  We  are  so  sure  of  this  we  want  v  ou  to 
take  advantage  of  this  offer. 


 TEN  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION   

HARPER  &  ROW.  Publishers.  Inc. 
51  East  33rd  Street,  N.Y.  10016 

Please  semi  me  TEENAGE  FITNESS  for  ten  days'  free  examination.  Within 
that  lime  I  will  remit  S5.°5  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges  or  return  the  book. 


\  V  M  K 


ADDRKSS   

CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 

SAVE!  Ij  you  enclose  payment,  we  will  pay  mailing  charges.  Same  return 
privilege.  561  IE 
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AMERICAN  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

...  an  innovation  in  art  circles 

The  Graphic  Arts  have  entered  an  era  <if 
renaissance  with  20th  Centur)  artists  explor- 
ing the  endless  possibilities  "f  working  in 
lithography,  etching,  etc.  ( Artists  in  this 
country  arc  producing  graphics  so  exciting  in 
concept  as  tn  wield  the  major  influence  in  the 
worlds  art  trends).  So  complete  is  the  tran- 
sition that  experienced  art  collectors  are  com- 
ing to  regard  punts  as  the  "chamber  music 
of  art... beginning  collectors  find  the  graphics 
to  be  a  means  ol  obtaining  Fine  Art  by  well- 
known  artists  within  a  modest  income. 

AMERICAN  CRAPHIC  ARTS  is  a  single 

Source  lor  this  nation's  finest  graphic  artists, 

artists  whose  reputations  are  firmh  established. 
The  graphic  ssnrks  arc  each  signed  and  num- 
bered lis  the  .utist.  and  often  d  in  i  Kti  In 

limited  editions  -sonic  as  loss  as  1  ">  prints. 
Kadi  work  i if  art  represented  b>  AGA  is  illus- 
trated and  documented  in  a  catalogue.  A  bio- 
graphical sketch,  a  innsl  for  scrums  collectors, 
is  included  tor  each  artist. 

Chartei  Memberships,  available  lor  $10, 
entitles  son  to  .1  \0°k  collector's  discount  on 
all  purchases,  as  well  as  advance  notice  of 
Suites  and  future  catalogues  at  no  charge. 
Simp!)  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  enclose  SI 
for  the  catalogue  or  $1(1  lor  Charter  Member- 
ship and  mail  immediately.  Von  will  receive 
the  full)  illustrated  catalogue,  plus  brochures 
on  available  Suites. 

AMERICAN  GRAPHIC  ARTS,  Dept.  109 
IG212  Ventura  Blvd.,  Encino,  California 
Enclosed  please  find  $  for  AGA  cata- 
logues at  $1  each 

Enclosed  please  find  $        for  Charter 
Memberships  at  $10  each 

Name  

Address   ■ 

City  State  


LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

In  just  weeks  you  can  lie  on  your  way 
toward  high  pay  career  or  fascinating 
hobby  in  ['aiming.  Advertising  Art.  Car- 
tooning. Fashion,  TV  Art,  etc.  Learn  at 
home,  in  spare  time.  TWO  22-pC.  art 
outfits  included,  Only  $0.00  a  month, 
send  for  FREE  Book.  No  obligation,  no 
.salesman  will  call.  Tear  out  as  a  reminder 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
Studio  2640,  Port  Washington.  N.Y.  11050 
Accredited.  National  Home  Study  Council. 


REPRINTS 
AVAILABLE 

"The  Professional  Radical:  Con- 
versations with  Saul  Alinsky" — 
which  appeared  in  Harper's  June 
and  July  1965  issues-is  avail- 
able in  pamphlet  form.  Price:  45 
cents  each. 


For  reprints  of  other  articles  in 
Harper's,  send  inquiries  to: 

Lucy  Mattimore, 

Reprint  Editor 

Harper's  Magazine 

2  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Quantities  of  100  or  more:  prices 
on  request.  Small  quantities, 
when  available:  15  cents  each. 


BOOKS  IN  BRIEF 


say  about  religion  and  scholarship, 
among  other  things.  His  first  charac- 
ter is  a  grass-roots  atheist,  a  furni- 
ture mover  by  trade,  whose  wife  is 
given  to  tracts  and  gospel  missions. 
When  their  arguments  reach  a  dead- 
lock (which  is  nearly  always)  he  just 
shuts  his  eyes  and  pretends  she's 
Hawaiian. 

De  Vries'  second  main  character 
is  this  couple's  son,  part  Christian, 
part  infidel,  a  teacher,  who  has  some 
sharp  things  to  say  about  the  aca- 
demic racket— the  reverence  i-mposed 
on  Shakespeare's  lightest  word,  for 
example— and  he  produces  some  good 
pastiches  of  some  of  the  Bard's  most 
unblotted  lines.  He  takes  potshots, 
quite  literally,  at  a  trio  of  Harvard 
professors  (known  as  "The  Three 
Little  Prigs" )  and  manages  to  end 
up  being  taken  very  ill  after  a  trip  to 
Lou  rdes. 

While  the  plot  remains  carefully 
fantastic,  the  father  is  producing 
Truths  like,  "We're  not  primarily  put 
on  this  earth  to  see  through  one  an- 
other, but  to  see  one  another 
through,"  and  the  son  is  advocating 
a  return  to  Heart,  via  Whitman  and 
Delius.  The  total  effect  is  of  sophisti- 
cation playing  at  innocence  playing 
at  farce.  But  the  playing  is  very 
funny. 

Little,  Brown,  $5 

The  Liberation  of  Lord  Byron  Jones, 

by  Jesse  Hill  Ford. 

Before  one  can  groan  and  say,  "Not 
another  Important  Racial  Novel  from 
the  South,"  Mr.  Ford  has  led  off  with 
a  good  knockdown  dramatic  situation 
and  an  ambitious  cast  of  characters. 
The  starting  point  of  the  book  is  a 
Negro  divorce  case  that  is  being  han- 
dled by  a  firm  of  two  white  lawyers  in 
Tennessee.  The  grim  and  macabre 
chain  reaction  that  this  sets  off  will 
seem  melodramatic  only  to  those  who 
don't  read  the  newspapers.  The  story 
is  told  from  the  viewpoint  of  each  of 
a  dozen  people,  which  is  a  complicated 
way  of  telling  a  complicated  story, 
but  Mr.  Ford  has  a  good  ear  for  dia- 
logue and  dialect,  and  keeps  you  with 
him  most  of  the  way. 

The  best-written  character  in  the 
book,  with  whom  it  begins  and  ends, 
is  the  key  figure— one  of  the  white 
lawyers.  He  is  an  elderly  man,  re- 
spected in  the  community  by  both 
white  and  colored,  who  is  persuaded 
by  his  idealistic  younger  partner  to 


take  on  this  unpopular  case,  who  d  i 
whal  In1  can  with  the  facts  and  vl 
is  defeated  (as  he  knew  he  would  1 
by  the  powerful  and  corrupt  pol 
force.  He  is  amiable  Big  Daddy,  w 
knows  what  things  may  be  but  are 
yet,  whose  opinions  one  comes  to 
preciate  and  respect,  and  who  er 
up  saying,  "At  least  I  know  whei 
die  I'm  going  to  walk  through  tl 
gate  marked  'White  Only,'  be  it  fire 
pearls."  Mr.  Ford  has  not  taken 
easy  way  out,  and  has  written  a  go 
meaty  book  that  doesn't  quite  bk 
geon  one's  conscience. 

Little,  Brown,  $5 


Nonficti 


America  at  Last,  by  T.  H.  White.  I 

The  late  T.  H.  White  (author 
The  Once  and  Future  King)  kept 
diary  of  the  lecture  tour  he  made  1 
the  U.  S.  in  1963,  shortly  before  bl 
death.  It  is  the  least  considerable 
his  books,  and  as  a  travelogue  it  1 
far  too  simplistic  and  ingenuous,  J 
if  no  one  had  ever  before  found  Phi, 
adelphia  from  New  York.  In  his  ill 
troduction,  David  Garnett  says  th;  . 
it  was  probably  never  meant  for  pul 
lication.  But  what  keeps  one  readin  g 
through  the  thick  and  the  thin,  is  1 
see  how  this  history-steeped  Eun 
pean,  a  specialist  in  the  English  mi( 
die  ages  and  eighteenth  century,  whi 
lived  most  of  his  later  life  on  one  c,j 
the  tiny  Channel  Islands,  deliberate! 
apart  from  all  the  modern  hurl} 
burly,  twigged  immediately  what  i 
the  real  charm  and  excitement  of  thlj 
U.  S.  for  the  live  European— which  i. 
not  always  the  charm  and  excitemen 
that  the  natives  think  it  is.  Thi" 
slightly    irascible,    iconoclastic  oli 
Englishman  is  surprised  into  findinj 
he  still  has  an  open  mind  and  ai 
open  heart,  both  of  which  are  brough 
out  by  the  U.  S.  and  responded  to  S( 
directly.  As  he  leaves,  he  says,  "Al 
the  mountains,  deserts,  rivers,  for- 
ests,    homes,     people,  kindnesses, 
warmth,  love,  yes,  love,  novelty,  dis- 
covery, beauty,  grandeur,  simplicity, 
seriousness,  youth,  vigor,  enormous- 
ness  of  the  United  States  combine  to 
look  over  our  shoulder  and  say,  Don't 
go.  I  have  become  an  addict  to  Amer- 
ica—worse than  alcohol." 

Mr.  White's  last  journey  is  worth 
following  for  this  sort  of  warmth 
and  enthusiasm. 

Putnam,  $4.95 
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[;s  from  a  Sea  Diary:  Heming- 
All  the  Way,  by  Nelson  Algren. 
!  the  summer  of  1962,  Mr.  Algren 
;  a  trip  on  a  freighter  to  the  Mid- 
East  in  order  to  have  a  think 
ut  Ernest  Hemingway  and  his 
cs.  His  conclusions  are  that  Hem- 
ray  was  one  of  the  Greats,  and 
his  critics  (Dwight  Macdonald 
(articular)  were  a  scurvy,  per- 
ety,  and  downright  jealous  lot. 
ilso  concludes  that  the  brothels  of 
•utta  are  better  than  those  of 
ibay.  The  book  is  this  wild  sort  of 
hmash  of  reportage  and  reflec- 
,  and  one  is  never  quite  sure  which 

•  be  the  sugarcoating  and  which 

•  be  the  pill.  But  it  doesn't  matter 
:h,  because  it  all  leaps  off  the  page, 
live,  so  racy,  so  positive,  whether 

agrees  with  the  conclusions  or 
.  The  narrative  is  as  direct  as 
mon  Runyon  and  the  jokes  are 
■fly  all  in  the  style  of  Groucho 
rx.  One  hopes  that  now  Mr.  Algren 
got  that  off  his  chest,  he  will  take 
'ther  trip  and  have  a  think  about 
neone  else,  very  soon. 

Putnam,  $4.93 


0  Blocks  Apart,  by  Juan  Gonzales 

1  Peter  Quinn.  Edited  by  Char- 
te  Leon  Masterson. 

rhis  is  a  short  book  composed  of 
ted,  verbatim  conversations  with 
3  seventeen-year  old  boys,  one 
erto  Rican,  one  Irish  American, 

0  live  in  New  York  City,  two 
cks  apart.  Geographically  this  is  a 
nmonplace  in  New  York,  so  the 
nt  of  the  book  is  to  hear  the  credos 
these  two  growing  young  men.  in 
sir  own  words,  from  their  different 
;kgrounds. 

fuan  Gonzales'  talk  gives  a  fright- 
ng  picture  of  a  world  where  pover- 
gang  warfare,  violence,  and  raur- 
•  are  accepted  as  the  basic  fabric 
life;  even  more  frightening  is  his 
tainty  that  it  is  never  going  to  be 
ch  different.  What  is  depressing— 

1  baffling— is  to  observe  that  while 
is  saying  that  his  people  should 

ve  their  "rights"  and  not  be  re- 
ired  to  live  like  animals,  he  is  also 
ling  stories  of  boys  who  did  try  to 
prove  themselves,  studied  hard, 
rned  English,  for  the  chance  of  a 
ad  career  in  the  new  world  they 
d  adopted— and  who  were  beaten  up 
iry  day  by  the  rest  of  the  class, 
d  who  eventually  gave  up.  Gon- 


zales knows  that  his  people  have  to 
"get  smart"— but  doesn't  know  (as 
who  does?)  what  magical  process  of 
racial  education  can  be  evolved  to 
give  them  a  necessary  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  break  the  current  vicious 
circle. 

Qu inn's  only  problems  seem  to  be 
that  his  father  is  pro-Goldwater  and 
that  he  has  a  difficult  time  finding  a 
girl  friend  with  good  diction.  But  he 
is  getting  along  fine,  and  will  obvi- 
ously be  a  good,  sober  pillar  of  his 
community. 

Neither  boy  seems  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  other's  existence.  They 
are  two  blocks  apart  in  location,  but 
whole  lightyears  apart  in  develop- 
ment. They  appreciate  each  other's 
position  but  see  no  possibility  of  com- 
munication, as  things  are.  and  that's 
that.  It  is  a  very  vivid  book,  and  con- 
tains some  of  the  simplest,  most  di- 
rect observations  about  one  of  today's 
racial  impasses. 

Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston.  $3.95 


Son  of  Any  Wednesday,  by  Muriel 
Resnik. 

The  author  describes  this  as  "the 
story  of  any  Broadway  production, 
with  slight  variations."  This  is  true- 
all  the  routine  madness  is  there,  and 
possibly  no  more  interesting  to  the 
layman  than  any  other  similar  chron- 
icle. The  slight  variations  stem  from 
the  fact  that  Any  Wednesday  was  the 
author's  first  play,  that  the  manage- 
ment was  also  very  new  at  the  game, 
that  it  went  through  five  directors 
during  production,  and  that  it  was 
confidently  expected,  even  by  those 
who  liked  it,  to  be  "off  on  Saturday." 
It  had  nothing  going  for  it  but  its 
own  little  self.  And  overnight  it  be- 
came a  big,  big  hit.  It's  another 
theatrical  Cinderella  story. 

Miss  Resnik  appears  to  have  total 
recall  of  the  whole  three-year  farrago, 
even  to  the  amount  of  Mounds  bars 
she  consumed;  but  she  has  written  it 
all  down  with  remarkable  clarity  and 
a  crisp  wit.  It  is  especially  nice  to 
see  that,  now  she  is  safely  ensconced 
in  the  Palace,  with  row  upon  row  of 
glass  slippers,  she  is  not  tempted  to 
take  a  sharp  kick  at  anyone.  Prince 
Charming  (the  author's  husband, 
Wallace  Litwin )  has  illustrated  the 
story  with  a  lot  of  quite  exceptional, 
on-the-spot  photographs. 

Stein  and  Day,  $4.95 


NEW 
FROM 
SCRIBNERS 


THE 

HIGH  VALLEY 

Kenneth  E.  Read.  A  work  of  rare 
literary  value:  a  distinguished 
anthropologist  records  two 
years  spent  among  the  natives 
of  stone-age  New  Guinea — and 
candidly  reports  the  impact  on 
himself.  Photographs.  $6.95 


WOMEN 

Margaret  Mead  and  Frances  B. 
Kaplan,  editors.  The  Report  of 
the  President's  Commission — 
established  by  the  late  John  E 
Kennedy  —  on  the  Status  of 
Women  and  other  Publications 
of  the  Commission.  Introduc- 
tion and  Epilogue  by  Dr. 
Mead.  Charts.  $6.95 

THE  AGELESS 
CHINESE 

Dun  J.  Li.  "China  ...  is  playing 
a  more  important  role... than 
it  has  in  more  than  a  century. 
That  fact  makes  particularly 
welcome  this  one-volume  his- 
tory that  presents  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple's complex  path  over  more 
than  3,000  years."  —  harry 
Schwartz,  The  N.  Y.  Times. 
Illustrations,  maps.  $8.95 


I! 


Daniel  Callahan. The  author  of 

The  Mind  of  the  Catholic  Lay- 
man now  urges  Catholics  to 
speak  their  minds  within  the 
Church.  "Callahan  has  placed 
the  actions  of  clergy  and  laity 
alike  under  a  searing  scru- 
tiny." —  ROLAND  E.  MURPHY, 
0.  Carm.  $3.95 


USSR : 

A  Concise  History 
Basil  Dmytryshyn.  A  dispas- 
sionate survey  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  from  "the  experimental 
twenties"  to  "the  cosmic  six- 
ties." Includes  Khrushchev's 
"De-Stalinization"  speech  and 
the  1964  Suslov  speech  on  the 
Sino-Soviet  split.  Illustra- 
tions, maps.  $8.95 

CHARLES 
SCRIBNER  S  SONS 


Music  in  the  Round 

by  Discus 
Summer  Nights  with  Music 


Discus  look-  his  record  player  along 
on  vacation,  and  did  a  lot  of  listen- 
ing on  damp  cold  evenings  by  the 
sea.  Enjoyed  it. 

The  past  few  months  have  seen  the 
release  of  several  recordings  of  un- 
usual interest  and  importance.  Pos- 
sibly the  one  attracting  most  attention 
is  the  recording  of  Wagner's  Gotter- 
dammerung  (London  A  4604,  mono; 
OSA  1604,  stereo;  both  6  discs). 
When  it  was  released  in  England 
earlier  this  year  some  critics  cast 
aside  all  reservations  and  flatly  called 
it  the  greatest  recording  ever  made. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  hard  not  to  be  im- 
pressed with  this  recording  of  the 
great  opera.  In  the  cast  are  Birgit 
Nilsson,  Wolfgang  Windgassen.  Gott- 
lob  Frick,  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau. 
Claire  Watson,  and  Gustav  Niedlinger 
—as  good  a  group  of  Wagnerians  as 
can  be  assembled  today.  Nilsson.  of 
course,  leaves  all  the  rest  of  today's 
Wagnerian  sopranos  far  behind,  and 
here  she  sings  not  only  with  tremen- 
dous authority-those  soaring  high 
notes,  that  accuracy  of  intonation,  the 
awe-inspiring  volume— but  also  with 
a  feel  for  characterization  that  makes 
Briinnhilde  come  vividly  alive.  She 
is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  Flagstads 
and  Leiders  of  a  previous  day. 

But  the  other  singers  in  this 
Gotterdamm  erung  operate  on  an 
equally  high  artistic  level  and,  in 
some  cases,  on  an  equally  high  vocal 
level.  It  may  be  true  that  Windgas- 
sen does  not  have  the  ultimate  power 
for  Siegfried,  and  he  is  more  lyric 
than  dramatic.  Nevertheless  he  is 
the  best  we  have  today.  The  Hagen 
-Gottlob  Frick-can  take  his  place 
in  any  all-star  cast.  His  is  a  solid 
bass,  firm  and  clear,  used  with 
impeccable  musicianship.  Never  is 
there  a  touch  of  burlesque  in  his  char- 
acterization, and  he  brings  to  the  role 
immense  dignity.   He  suggests  the 


kind  of  evil  Wagner  intended ;  but, 
for  once,  there  is  a  feeling  that  Sieg- 
fried is  up  against  a  worthy  opponent. 
And  so  on  down  the  line.  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  who  sings  everything  from 
Renaissance  music  to  Henze,  bril- 
liantly suggests  the  weakness  of  Gun- 
ther,  and  Claire  Watson  is  an  appeal- 
ing, very  feminine  Gutrune,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  godlike  outpouring  of 
Briinnhilde.  Completing  the  cast  is  the 
pointed,  malevolent  Alberich  of  Gus- 
tav Niedlinger. 

Electronic  Witchery 

CJeorg  Solti  conducts  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic.  His  contribution,  full 
of  color,  life,  rhythm,  vitality,  is  tre- 
mendously exciting,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  album.  The  record- 
ing director  is  John  Culshaw.  Norm- 
ally one  does  not  mention  the  record- 
ing director.  But  this  is  a  culmination 
of  Culshaw's  efforts.  He  already  has 
put  his  mark  on  present-day  recording 
philosophy.  Culshaw  believes  that  a 
recording,  especially  an  opera  record- 
ing, poses  its  own  problems  and  de- 
mands its  own  techniques,  problems 
and  techniques  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  opera  as  presented  in  an 
opera  house. 

He  unabashedly  takes  advantage  of 
the  stereo  medium  to  get  certain  kinds 
of  effects  not  available  elsewhere.  The 
most  talked-of  effect  in  this  Gotter- 
dammerung  is  the  alteration  of  Sieg- 
fried's voice.  Siegfried  disguises  him- 


self as  Gunther  and  penetrates 
magic  fire  to  bring  Briinnhilde  fc 
as  Gunther's  bride.  But  Siegfried 
tenor,  Gunther  a  baritone;  and  w 
Siegfried  sings,  one  always  asks  ( 
self  how  Briinnhilde  can  be  decer 
This  worries  Culshaw,  too;  and  tl 
through  some  electronic  witchery. I 
has  lowered  Windgassen's  voice 
make  it  sound  something  like  Fiscb 
Dieskau's. 

There  are  other  special  effects. ! 
expected,  the  stereo  version  has  i 
tremely  wide  separation.  There] 
some  juggling  in  the  scene  where 
berich  confronts  the  sleeping  Hag 
and  the  way  Alberich's  voice  fa> 
away  is  positively  eerie.  About  a  th 
of  the  way  in  Side  7  some  pecul 
noises  are  heard.  These  come  from 
struments  known  as  steerhorns.  W; 
ner  scored  those,  but  all  present-d 
performances    use    trombones.  T 
London  people,  after  a  good  deal 
search,  came  up  with  replicas  of  t; 
steerhorns  used  in  the  original  B£ 
reuth  performance.  It  remains  to 
said  that  the  over-all  sound  of  t 
recording  is  extremely  vital  and  li: 
like,  and  that  surfaces  are  smooth  a 
noiseless.  Yes,  a  great  recording. 

Highly  Blessed  Partne 

rom  super  hi-fi  to  non-hi-fi:  the  ; 
bum  of  a  recital  by  Josef  Szigeti  ail 
Bela  Bartok.  This  is  of  extreme  ill 
portance.  Early  in  1940  the  gre 
Hungarian  composer  came  to  Americi 
as  a  refugee,  and  one  of  the  fir 
things  he  did  was  to  appear  at  tl 
Library  of  Congress  with  his  countr; 
man  Szigeti.  The  event  took  place  c 
April  13,  1940.  Fortunately  the  L 
brary  recorded  the  program,  whic 
consisted  of  Beethoven's  Kreutzt 
Sonata,  the  Debussy  Sonata,  Bai 
tdk's  Second  Sonata  and  First  Khaj 
sody.  Now  it  is  released  on  tw 
Vanguard  discs  (1130/1,  mono  only) 

In  the  past  there  have  been  severs 
minor  examples  of  Bartdk's  piam 
playing,  almost  all  in  his  own  musi( 
Here  he  is  heard  in  a  much  mor 
representative  repertoire.  It  is  no 
generally  remembered  that  Barto 
was  a  first-class  pianist.  He  did  no 
"play  like  a  composer"  {i.e.,  witl 
musicality  but  technical  roughness) 
He  played  like  a  real  pianist,  with 
supple,  obedienl  technique  coupled  t 
his  superior  musical  mind.  Szigeti  a 
that  time  was  at  the  height  of  hi 


Think  you  can't  afford 
a  brand-new  Baldwin  Piano? 


(that's  no  reason  not  to  have  one) 


Three  dollars  a  week  puts  a  brand-new  Baldwin 
Acrosonic  piano  in  your  house,  and  starts  your 
child's  learning  now — for  a  song.  For  just  $3.00 
a  week  rent  we'll  deliver  the  piano  free,  and 
let  you  keep  it  long  enough  to  prove  that  a  fine 
piano  can  make  music  a  part  of  your  children's 
lives — now!  If  you  decide  to  buy  it — subtract 
your  rental  payments  from  the  purchase  price. 
If  you  change  your  mind — we'll  take  it  back 
with  a  smile.  No  return  charge  either.  How's 
that  for  a  sweet-sounding  deal?*  But  the  sweetest 
sound  is  the  Baldwin  Acrosonic  itself,  inspired 
by  the  Baldwin  Concert  Grand.  Its  resilient 
touch  and  brilliant  tone  provide  the  standard 
of  musical  excellence  children  should  have 
from  the  very  start.  Its  authentic  styling  is  fine 
music  visualized  in  handsome  cabinetry  at 


home  in  any  surrounding.  The  reason  most 
children  can't  play  the  piano  is  that  they  never 
had  a  piano  to  play.  But  their  parents  never 
had  a  deal  like  this.  Start  now.  For  $3.00  fill 
your  home  with  music.  But  first — fill  out  the 
coupon  below. 

*Offer  ends  September  30,  1965.  and  is  optional  with  dealer. 


Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ  Company 
1801  Gilbert  Ave.,  Dept.  HA  9-65 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 

I  am  interested  in  your  rental  plan.  Please  send  more 
information. 

Name  .  


Address. 


City. 


.State 


-Zip. 


For  residents  of  Canada:  Baldwin  Piano  Company 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  86  Rivalda  Road,  Weston,  Ontario 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


powers,  and  what  a  team  the  two 
make!  They  thought  alike;  and,  in- 
deed, had  through  the  years  made 
quite  a  few  appearances  together. 
Both  musicians  dig  into  Beethoven, 
Debussy,  and  Bartok  with  style,  verve,' 
and  musicianship,  ending  up  making 
most  violin  and  piano  partnerships 
sound  insipid.  For  here  are  two  musi- 
cal equals,  blessed  with  perception  of 
a  high  order  and  the  power  to  put 
their  ideas  into  effect. 


Event 

Another  item  of  historic  importance 
is  the  release  of  Vladimir  Horowitz's 
return  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  on 
May  9  of  this  year,  Horowitz  at 
Carnegie  Hall  (Columbia  M2L  328, 
mono;    M2S   728,   stereo;    both  2 
discs).  The  entire  concert,  including 
the  encores  and  some  of  the  applause, 
is  present:  the  Bach-Busoni  Toccata 
in  C,  Schumann's  Fantasy  in  C,  Scri- 
abin's    Ninth    Sonata    and  Poeme, 
Chopin's  C   sharp  minor  Mazurka 
(Op.  30,  No.  4),  Etude  in  F  (Op.  10, 
No.  8),  and  G  minor  Ballade,  and  the 
encores-Debussy's  Doll's  Serenade, 
Scriabin's   C   sharp   minor  Etude, 
Moszkowski's  A  flat  Etude,  and  Schu- 
mann's Traumerei. 

Horowitz,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  not  played  in  public  for  twelve 
years.  His  return  concert  was  one  of 
the  musical  events  of  the  decade.  It 
certainly  attracted  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  attention  in  journalistic 
and  musical  circles,  making  even 
Maria  Callas'  return  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  a  minor  event  in  com- 
parison. 

One  can  imagine  the  great  pressure 
under  which  the  pianist  was  operat- 
ing. He  is  a  legend,  and  the  record- 
ings he  had  made  during  his  retire- 
ment had  done  nothing  to  dispel  that 
legend.  But  would  a  man  so  long  away 
from  the  concert  stage  make  the  kind 
of  impact  over  the  footlights  that  he 
does  in  the  recording  studios,  where 
there  is  no  pressure  and  where  mis- 
takes can  be  rectified? 

On  this  recording,  Horowitz  does 
make  the  expected  impact,  and  tri- 
umphantly so.  Horowitz  himself,  it  is 
said,  insisted  that  the  Carnegie  Hall 
concert  be  released  exactly  as  he 
played  it,  finger  slips  and  all.  There 
are  a  few  bobbles,  none  of  them  major. 
But  throughout  the  recital  it  is  abund- 
antly clear  that  those  finger  slips 


are  accidental  rather  than  evidence  of 
a  diminution  of  the  pianist's  techni- 
cal powers.  Any  pianist  who  can  so 
dissolve  the  complexities  of  Scriabin's 
very  difficult  Ninth  Sonata,  who  can 
run  up  the  octaves  in  Chopin's  G 
minor  Ballade  so  deftly,  who  can  whiz 
through  the  arpeggios  of  the  F  major 
Etude  and  still  have  plenty  left  over 
for  all  kinds  of  shadings,  who  can 
finger  the  scales  of  the  Moszkowski 
A  flat  Etude  with  such  clarity  at 
such  a  velocity,  who  can  thunder  the 
chords  of  the  second  movement. of  the 
Schumann-no,  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  Horowitz  technique. 
It  is  as  resplendent  as  ever,  and  so 
is  his  unique  sonority. 

Basically  it  is  the  same  old  Horo- 
witz, though  it  appears  that  there  is 
more  of  an  over-all  line  to  his  playing. 
He  does  not,  at  least  here,  suggest  the 
neurotic  quality  he  used  to  have,  and 
he  outlines  the  architecture  of  a 
piece  with  more  solidity.  Everything 
else  is  much  the  same.  The  one  thing 
that  Horowitz  used  to  have  above  all 
other  pianists  was  a  feeling  of  elec- 
tricity, and  that  he  still  very  much 
has.  It  is  hard  to  describe.  Part  of  it  is 
the  result  of  his  overpowering  tech- 
nique, part  of  it  is  the  terrific  volume 
he  is  able  to  draw  without  banging, 
and  there  also  is  an  x  factor:  some 
kind  of  mysterious  communication 
that  has  people  on  the  edge  of  their 
seat-and  that  includes  people  who  do 
not  especially  care  for  his  interpre- 
tations. 

This  kind  of  magic  and  electricity 
comes  right  through  the  recital.  It  is 
all  the  more  impressive  in  that  the 
album  will  be,  for  all  history,  an  il- 
lustration of  what  a  great  virtuoso  is 
able  to  do  under  actual  recital  condi- 
tions. Studio  recordings  are  all  right. 
But  recordings  drawn  directly  from 
actual  live  performances,  such  as  the 
Horowitz  or  the  Szigeti-Bartok,  are 
even  better.  They  may  be  less  hi-fi,  but 
they  are  much  more  honest.  And  they 
have  much  more  of  an  immediacy,  of 
a  direct  impact,  of  involvement  with 
an  audience.   (The  audience  noises 
and  background  coughs,  which  raise 
hackles  on  audio  engineers,  actually 
add  to  this  kind  of  recording,  supply- 
ing the  feeling  that  the  listener  is 
part  of  the  audience. )  Thus  those  who 
get  the  new  Horowitz  discs  will  not 
merely  be  purchasing  a  recording. 
They   will    be   participating   in  an 
Event. 
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bij  Eric  Larrabee 


Si 


The  noise  begins  like  movie  mul 
in  big  crashing  chords,  and  the  it 
pression  is  reinforced  by  a  piano  si] 
which  owes  as  much  to  the  Wars  i 
Concerto  as  to  jazz.  This  is  the  S1 1 
Kenton     composition  Artistry 
Rhythm,  and  the  recording  is  fri 
1043,  reprocessed  in  pseudo-ster ; 
The  theory  has  always  been  tt\ 
Kenton  was  at  his  best  in  those  da 
before  he  branched  out  into  "expe 
ments"  more  embarrassing  for  pi.' 
tentiousness  than  for  outrage.  He 
is  a  chance  to  test  that  proposition. 

Kenton  is  a  cult,  and  to  doubt  hi 
raises  the  ire  of  true  believers.  P« 
haps  there  is  something  about  a  b 
band  in  its  heyday  which  makes  f 
loyalty.  The  ones  that  popularf 
successfully  become  instruments  * 
education  as  well,  the  places  whe. 
you  heard  something  first  and  in 
receptive  mood  to  boot. 

I  offer  this  explanation  in  way  < 
an  advance  apology  to  Kenton  fai. 
for  my  inability  to  share  the  fait: 
What  I  hear  even  in  this  "authentic 
Kenton  of  the  'forties  is  not  th 
bounce  and  freshness,  but  the  inti 
mations  even  then  of  the  road  he  wb) 
to   follow   later   on-the   liking  fc 
effects,  for  glossiness,  for  vocal  joci 
larity  as  a  substitute  for  warmth  an 
humor.  The  Kenton  of  the  'fifties  wa 
implicit  in  the  original. 

There  is  something  very  Califor 
nian  about  him,  a  sense  of  an  institu 
tion   embedded   in   nowhere,  goin, 
through  all  the  motions  but  somehov 
missing  the  point,  adequate  enough  fj 
a  sun-tan  and  open-convertible  cul 
ture  and  strangely  disembodied  whei 
removed  from  context.  The  emphasis} 
is  on  arrangements,  and  there  is  d 
great  deal  of  talk  about  "genius,"  bul 
what  comes  through  is  mainly  good) 
intentions.   If  the  criticisms  when] 
they  came  seemed  so  unfair  to  Kenton] 
followers,  one  reason  may  be  that  to] 
them  the  overblown  product  seemed] 
not  a  betrayal  but  a  logical  extension 
-just  doing  business  with  the  samd 
old  Stan. 
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The  phone  bills  you  receive  beginning  January  1,  1966,  will 
reflect  a  cut  from  the  present  10%  to  3%  in  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  your  service,  both  local  and  Long  Distance. 

The  saving  in  a  year's  time  will  amount  to  almost  the  cost 
of  a  month's  telephone  service. 

That's  good  news,  with  more  to  come.  On  each  succeeding 
January  1,  an  additional  1%  cut  will  occur,  so  that  by  1969,  the 
entire  10%  Federal  excise  tax  on  telephone  service  will  be  ended. 

No  excise  tax  revenues  have  ever  gone  to  the  telephone 
company.  Instead,  over  the  years,  we  have  merely  collected  the 
money  for  the  United  States  government. 

This  is  not  the  only  excise  tax  that  has  been  repealed  by 
Congress.  A  large  number  of  such  taxes  have  been  abolished  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  economy.  But  we  are  especially  happy 
that  the  telephone  customer  has  been  relieved  of  this  burden 
on  the  only  household  utility  still  subject  to  Federal  excise  tax. 

You  can  be  sure  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  our  efforts 
to  give  you  the  world's  finest  service! 
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an.  29,  1966 -Caronia  5-Continent 
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by  J  Li  it. \  Ci  i  ii.  1 1,  Simon  i  Hi  ck,  I  .oi  i  isi  i  1 1  Hi  u  i  hoi  i  i 
More  than  1000  recipes.  "A  masterpieo  .  .  .  the 
best  in  its  class."—  7be  7*lew  D'orfe  Times 

REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICE:  $10.00 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
COOK  BOOK 

Edited  by  Craig  Claiborne 
More  than  1400  recipes.    One  of  the  best  basic 
cookbooks  obtainable."— Saturday  Evening  Post 

REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICE:  $8.95 

LAROUSSE  GASTRONOMIQUE 

by  Prospi  r  Mon  i  acne 
This  is  the  internationally  famous  bible  ol  cooking,  an 
encyclopedia-cookbook  which  has  been  accepted  as  a 
world  authority.  A  prime  reference  book  of  chefs, 
gourmets,  and  experts,  its  1100  pages  contain  8500 
recipes  from  all  over  the  world  and  1000  illustra- 
tions, many  in  full  color.  "The  mightiest,  farthest- 
ranging,  most  astonishing  single  cookbook  in  the 
history  of  eating."— Life 

REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICE:  $20.00 
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de  choice  of  useful  and  valuable  Book-Dividends  like  these... 


AS  A  DEMONSTRATION 


you  may  have  this' In-the-Kitchen  Library' o 
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AT  ONCE  IN  A  SHORT    EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP* 

FOR  ONLY  $2  A  VOLUME 


RETAIL  PRICES  TOTAL 


$58.40  j 


jflTHE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  three  Club  Selections  or  Alternates  within  the  next 
twelve  months,  choosing  them  from  among  at  least  200  that  will  be  made  available  during  that  period 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: 

The  most  economical  system 
ever  devised  for  building  a 
well-rounded  library  of  im- 
portant and  useful  books  .  .  . 
all  in  the  publishers'  editions. 


rHE  PURPOSE  of  this  suggested  trial  is 
to  have  you  discover  by  actual  ex- 
wience  the  various  advantages  of  Club 
feihbership,  and  particularly  the  most 
.'cent  one:  the  extraordinary  opportu- 
ity  members  now  have  to  acquire  a  well- 
ounded  library  at  little  cost — through 
be  Club's  unique  Book  Dividend  sys- 
:m.  The  five-volume  set  you  will  receive 
lay  be  considered  an  "advance  Book- 
)ividend,"  earned  by  the  purchase  of 
he  three  books  you  engage  to  buy 
iter.  After  the  trial  membership,  if  you 
lecide  to  continue,  with  every  Club 
selection  or  Alternate  you  buy  you  will 
eceive  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate 
vhich — together  with  a  trifling  sum — 
an  be  redeemed  for  your  choice  of 


other  fine  library  volumes.  At  present 
more  than  100  different  works  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  and  most  of  them 
can  be  obtained  for  only  one  Certificate 
plus  $1.00  or  $1.50 — occasionally  more 
for  an  unusually  expensive  volume.  Last 
year  the  savings  enjoyed  by  members 
on  these  Book-Dividends — which  are 
always  in  publishers'  editions — averaged 
78%  below  their  retail  prices. 

*    HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE? 

The  answer  to  this  natural  question  is 
that  the  Book-Dividend  system  is  based 
somewhat  on  the  pattern  of  profit-shar- 
ing consumer  cooperatives.  A  portion  of 
the  amount  members  pay  for  the  books 
they  buy  is  accumulated  and  invested  in 
entire  editions  of  valuable  books  and 
sets  through  special  contractual  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  publishers  in  each 
case.  These  are  the  Club's  Book-Divi- 
dends. Since  its  inauguration  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  more  than 
$330,000,000  worth  of  books  (retail 
value)  has  been  earned  and  received 


by  Book-of-the-Month  Club  mem- 
bers through  this  unique  member- 
profit-sharing  plan. 

*  GOOD  SENSE:  STOP  MISSING 
BOOKS  YOU  INTEND  TO  READ 

There  are  three  other  extremely  impor- 
tant benefits  of  membership  that  this 
suggested  experimental  subscription  will 
demonstrate.  First,  members  have  a  very 
wide  choice  among  currently  published 
and  widely  discussed  books — at  least 
200  a  year.  Second,  the  Club's  prices 
for  these  books  average  20%  below  retail 
prices.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant— something  that  has  been  demon- 
strated to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
book-reading  families  over  almost  forty 
years — the  Club's  unique  method  of 
operation  insures  you  against  missing 
the  new  books  you  intend  to  read  hut 
so  often  fail  to  through  sheer  oversight 
or  overbusyness.  That  alone,  without 
the  immense  amount  of  money  saved  in 
building  your  library,  makes  the  sug- 
gested trial  'jood  sense. 
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ipe reading  ..both 
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copper 
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Letters 


The  Lesser  Evil? 

Could  John  Fischer  perhaps  tell  us 
a  bit  more  about  the  ally  that  we 
would  betray  if  we  withdrew  from 
this  cruelest  of  wars  in  Vietnam 
["James  Bond,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the 
Intellectuals,"  Easy  Chair,  August]? 
Is  it  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  whom  we  were 
relieved  to  see  finally  murdered  by  his 
own  people?  Is  it  Nguyen  Cao  Ky, 
whose  only  hero  is  Hitler?  Or  is  it  the 
Vietnamese  people  who,  according  to 
former  President  Eisenhower  and 
Senator  Richard  Russell,  among  oth- 
ers, would  choose  Ho  Chi  Minh  as 
their  leader  if  they  had  a  chance? 

Vietnamese  nationalism,  and  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  dominant  leadership  of  it, 
predates  the  establishment  of  Mao 
Tse-tung's  regime  in  China.  There- 
fore, to  say  that  "genuine  peace  in 
Asia  does  not  seem  possible  so  long  as 
the  Chinese  revolution  remains  in  its 
virulent,  aggressive  stage"  is  a  very 
poor  justification  for  the  war  we  are 
now  fighting  in  Vietnam.  It  is  not 
even  rational. 

And  there  is  a  very  real  moral  issue 
here.  To  blast  and  burn  large  num- 
bers of  innocent  civilians  along  with 
the  Vietcong  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
to  save  a  nation  from  Communism, 
even  if  we  could  be  sure  that  they  want 
to  be  saved.  I  know  that  to  speak  thus- 
ly  of  morality  is  not  very  sophisticated 
in  the  day  of  McGeorge  Bundy's  "wise 
use  of  power."  but  I  am  not  yet  willing 
to  concede  that  the  existence  of  this 
movement  we  call  Communism  has 
caused  our  basic  moral  concepts  to  be- 
come outmoded. 

Henry  P.  Jones 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Political  Science 
Hardin-Simmons  University 
Abilene,  Tex. 


ers,  both  nationals  and  foreigner 
returned  with  the  strong  convict 
that .  .  .  the  most  pressing  need  in  e 
western  Pacific  is  a  political  and  ( 
nomic  association  of  non-Commui 
states,  roughly  parallel  to  NATO 
the  Atlantic ;  it  is  needed  both  for 
mutual  support  of  the  Asian  natr 
which  are  threatened  by  Commur: 
take-over  and  to  give  the  U.  S.  a  m 
defensible  posture  in  the  west< 
Pacific.  Henry  P.  Van  Dus 

President  Emerr 
Union  Theological  Semim 
New  York,  N, 


I  want  to  thank  John  Fischer  r. 
pointing  out  how  few  historians  '• 
professors  of  international  relatic 
.  .  .  have  taken  part  in  the  "Quit  Vi: 
nam"  teach-ins.  At  the  University 
Pennsylvania,  as  elsewhere,  this  \ 
been  a  conspicuous  fact.  .  .  . 

Unfortunately,  while  many  India, 
may  share  Dr.  C.  Rajagopalachar 
views  about  the  danger  from  Chii 
few  seem  prepared  to  cooperate  wi 
the  U.  S.,  Japan,  or  any  other  covi 
tries  in  developing  concerted  me/ 
ures  to  resist  the  Chinese  inroa( 
Somehow  we  must  find  ways  ai 
means  of  convincing  other  countri 
that  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  is  n 
just  "our  war,"  but  that  it  is  of  viti 
concern  to  them  as  well.  This  objects 
obviously  cannot  be  advanced  simp' 
by  the  increasing  application 
American  military  power  in  Vietnai. 
It  will  require  much  more  effectr 
diplomacy  and  deeper  understands, 
than  we  have  been  showing  on  officii 
levels  in  recent  months. 

Norman  D.  Palmb 
Prof,  of  Political  Scient 
University  of  Pennsylvani 
Philadelphia,  P;i, 
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Crystal  candlesticks 
with  vaselike  bases- 
tor  sh  owing  flowers  in 
a  soft,  new  light 

STEUBEN 
CLASS 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  56*  STREET 
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John  Fischer's  August  Easy  Chair 
seems  to  me  the  ablest  and  most  con- 
vincing exposition  that  has  appeared 
on  the  Vietnam  dilemma.  ...  I  spent 
the  first  three  months  of  1905  in  East 
Asia,  visiting  nine  countries  around 
the  China  perimeter— all  except  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Vietnam  itself-with 
opportunity  for  intimate  consulta- 
tions with  political  and  religious  lead- 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1965 


John  Bartlow  Martin  has  convince 
John  Fischer  that  there  was  "re; 
danger  of  a  Communist  take-over"  i 
Santo  Domingo,  which  I  doubt  bu 
won't  debate.  In  any  revolutio 
against  right-wing  governments  ther 
are  going  to  be  some  Communist; 
and  there  will  always  be  a  possibilit 
that  they  will  gain  control.  Do  you  le 
the  country  in  question  work  out  it 


I's  a  shame  more  women 
jpn't  take  up  writing 

I  nerica's  most  popular  woman  novelist 
ders  some  encouraging  advice  to  women 


,o  want  to  get  more  out  of  life 


Faith  Baldwin 


Faith  Baldwin.  She  raised  four  children  -  yet  managed  to 
write  more  than  70  books,  including  many  best-sellers 


hink  it's  very  unfortunate  that  many 
-nen  with  real  writing  talent  bury  it 
Jer  a  mountain  of  dishes. 
\ctually,  writing  is  an  ideal  profession 
women.  You  don't  have  to  go  to  an 
ce,  you  don't  have  to  be  away  with 
■  f  your  mind  on  your  household  .  .  . 
ndering,  if  it  rains,  did  you  close  the 
Idows?  And  for  the  woman  who  is  tied 
ton  to  her  home,  writing  is  a  wonderful 
otional  release,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ira  income  it  can  bring. 
There  are  many  things  only  a  woman 
(l  write  about  from  firsthand  experi- 
:e.  That's  why  —  unlike  many  other 
(ds  —  the  welcome  mat  is  really  out  for 
imen  in  writing.  Take  the  best-seller, 
iase  Don't  Eat  the  Daisies.  No  man 
uld  have  written  that  book! 

dnt  say,  "I  don't  have  time" 

ying  you  "could  write"  if  you  "had 
tie"  is  no  excuse.  The  fact  is  I've  had  a 
use  to  run  most  of  my  life.  And,  what 
th  unexpected  illnesses,  I  think  I've 
snt  more  time  in  hospital  waiting  rooms 
jn  almost  anyone. 

Even  without  the  responsibilities  of  a 
me,  starting  my  career  wouldn't  have 
en  easy.  It's  hard  to  learn  to  write  when 
u're  working  all  alone. 
I've  often  wished  that  when  I  was  in 
'f  twenties  I  had  known  a  professional 
iter  who  would  have  been  honest  with 
;.  As  it  was,  I  learned  by  rejections  and 
writing  —  by  trial  and  error. 
Years  later,  I  began  to  wonder  if  there 
isn't  an  easier  way.  Wouldn't  new  writ- 
>  have  a  better  chance  of  making  good 
ster,  if  they  could  get  training  in  their 
.n  homes  from  successful  writers? 

new  kind  of  writing  school 

few  years  ago  such  an  opportunity  he- 
me available  for  the  first  time,  when  I 
ined  with  eleven  other  authors  to  start 
e  Famous  Writers  School.  They  in- 


cluded Bennett  Cerf,  Bergen  Evans, 
Bruce  Catton,  Mignon  G.  Eberhart,  John 
Caples,  J.  D.  Ratcliff.  Mark  Wiseman, 
Max  Shulman,  Rudolf  Flesch.  Red  Smith 
and  Rod  Serling. 

Our  aim  was  to  help  qualified  men  and 
women  develop  their  skill  and  craftsman- 
ship .  .  .  and  to  pass  on  to  them  our  own 
secrets  of  achieving  commercial  success 
and  recognition. 

We  poured  everything  we  know  about 
writing  into  a  set  of  textbooks  and  writ- 
ing assignments.  Then  we  worked  out  a 
system  for  giving  every  student,  through 
home-study,  the  many  hours  of  individ- 
ual guidance  a  developing  writer  needs. 

You  are  a  class  of  one 

Every  one  of  our  instructors  is  a  working 
professional  writer  who  has  himself  met 
and  solved  the  problem  of  writing  for 
publication  many  times. 

When  you  return  an  assignment,  one 
of  these  writer-instructors  spends  up  to 
two  hours  analyzing  your  work.  He  blue- 
pencils  corrections  right  on  your  man- 
uscript, just  as  my  editors  do.  Then  he 
sends  it  back  to  you  with  a  long  letter  of 
specific  recommendations  on  how  to  im- 
prove your  writing. 

The  assignments  are  simple  at  the  start 
and  gradually  become  more  challenging. 
You  learn  step-by-step. 

Four  courses  to  choose  from 

After  you  get  the  basic  principles,  you 
move  on  to  specialized  training  in  the 
field  of  your  choice:  Fiction,  Non-Fic- 
tion, Advertising  or  Business  Writing. 

Because  we  twelve  who  started  the 
School  have  very  definite  ideas  about  the 
teaching  of  writing,  we  regularly  visit  the 
School  and  work  with  the  instructors.  We 
even  publish  the  Famous  Writers  Maga- 
zine, as  a  showcase  for  student  writing. 

The  School  is  young.  Yet  students  have 
already  sold  their  work  to  more  than  100 


different  publications  including  Reader's 
Digest,  True,  Redbook,  Better  Homes 
&  Gardens  and  Parents'  Magazine.  A 
number  of  students  sold  pieces  they  wrote 
as  School  assignments. 

Have  you  the  urge  to  write?  If  so,  get 
busy!  It's  a  wonderful  feeling  to  see  your 
name  in  print.  And  that  first  check,  no 
matter  how  big,  is  a  tremendous  thrill. 

But  the  greatest  reward  of  writing  pro- 
fessionally is  something  much  less  tangi- 
ble .  .  .  the  feeling  of  communicating  with 
your  readers.  If  one  sentence  you  write 
opens  a  door  for  another  human  being 
.  .  .  makes  him  see  with  your  eyes  and 
understand  with  your  mind  and  heart, 
you'll  gain  a  sense  of  fulfillment  that  no 
other  work  can  bring  you. 


Writing  Aptitude  Test  offered 

Faith  Baldwin  and  the  other  Famous  Writers 
have  designed  a  revealing  Aptitude  Test.  The 
coupon  will  bring  you  a  copy,  plus  a  48-page 
brochure  about  the  School. 

When  you  return  the  Test,  it  will  be  graded 
without  charge  by  a  member  of  the  instruc- 
tional staff.  If  you  do  well  on  the  Test  —  or 
offer  other  evidence  of  writing  aptitude  — 
you  may  enroll  for  professional  training  by 
the  School.  You  are.  however,  under  abso- 
lutely no  obligation  to  do  so. 


Famous  Writers  School 

Dept.  6774,  Westport  Connecticut  06881 

I  tm  interested  in  finding  out  whether  I  have 
writing  aptitude  worth  developing.  Please  mail 
me,  without  obligation,  the  Famous  Writers 
Aptitude  Test  and  descriptive  brochure. 


Mr. 

Mrs  Age. 

Miss  [circle  one  and  please  print] 


Street. 


Zip  Code 

City  or  Zone. 


County  State.  . 

Accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commission 
of  the  National  Home  Study  Council. 
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own  solution  or  do  you  impose  your 
solution?  To  do  the  latter  in  a  case  of 
possible  Communist  take-over  is  reac- 
tionary folly.  .  .  .  What  happens  when 
a  population  cIkhisch,  through  revolu- 
tion or  election,  to  become  Commu- 
nist? Have  we  the  right  to  interfere? 
Would  it,  in  most  cases,  even  be  in 
our  interest?  Does  Mr.  Fischer  ap- 
prove, for  example,  of  India's  re- 
sponse to  the  free  election  of  Com- 
munists to  the  government  of  Kerala, 
which  was  to  imprison  them? 

The  question  is  central,  since.we  are 
in  Vietnam  largely  because  We  feared 
that  elections  in  1956  would  bring 
the  Communists  to  power.  It  must  be 
answered  with  some  sense  of  the  right 
of  nations  to  make  their  own 
choices  and  even  their  own  mistakes, 
and  with  some  sense  of  our  own 
fallibility  .  .  .  [and]  moral  bankruptcy 
[as  |  a  government  that  prohibits 
trade  with  China  because  it  is  a 
sacred  duty  to  harass  Communism, 
yet  proclaims  that  government  hasn't 
the  right  to  interfere  with  private 
business  in  mie  of  the  most  brutally 
totalitarian  states.  South  Africa.  .  .  . 

Andrew  Fitch 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Aviary  on  Capitol  Hill 

In  "Washington's  Money  Birds" 
[Larry  L.  King,  August],  your  maga- 
zine did  a  fine  job  of  revealing  some  of 
the  big  bankers'  lobbying  activities. 
You  also  performed  a  real  public  serv- 
ice in  disclosing  the  fact  that  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  lobbyists,  did  not 
file  spending  reports  on  its  efforts  to 
influence  legislation.  This  is  but  <>ne 
more  example  of  the  ABA's  "public  be 
damned"  attitude  and  Harper's  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people. 

However,  there  is  a  glaring  error 
in  the  article  where  it  states  that 
"Representative  Batman,  opposing  an 
investigation  of  the  nation's  banking 
institutions,  was  so  defamed  by  many 
financial  executives  one  might  have 
thought  he  had  advocated  going  back 
to  animal  pelts  as  legal  tender."  In- 
stead of  "opposing"  this  should  have 
read:  "Representative  Batman,  en- 
couraging an  investigation  of  the  na- 
tion's banking  institutions.  .  .  ." 

Wright  Batman 
Member  of  Congress,  from  Texas 
Washington,  D.  C. 


As  a  political  scientist  who  % 
spent  a  year  working  on  Capitol  1 
and  is  beginning  his  third  year  \ 
Washington    studying    Congress.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  Larry  Kg 
for  his  thoroughly  amusing  arti  >, 
This  essay,  together  with  his  tale  f 
his  tribulations  as  a  Congressio  1 
employee  ["Washington's  Second  jjt>. 
nana  Politicians,"  January],  firmly  . 
tablishes  him  as  the  Henry  L.  M.'-l 
cken  of  the  Hill.  Like  Mencken,  hr . 
ever.  King's  gift  for  hyperbole  m  h 
be  savored  by  rolling  it  around  on  > 
tongue  rather  than  by  digesting  it  IS 
an  accurate  description  of  the  rll 
world.  . . . 

A  few  examples  of  errant  lobbyi  ju 
cannot  support  a  wholesale  condemi  I 
tion  of  lobbying  and,  what  is  more,  1  >>n 
evidence  gathered  by  political  scii 
tists  casts  doubt  on  the  accuracy 
his  generalizations.  From  my  own  | 
perience  on  the  Hill  with  two  Hon 
members  I  can  testify  that  lobbyi 
(In  perform  services  which  Congre 
men  deem  valuable.  .  .  .  Scholars  su 
as  Lewis  A.  Dexter,  coauthor  of  i 
book  on  foreign  trade  that  won  t; 
Woodrow  Wilson  prize  of  the  Ame 
can  Political  Science  Association,  ccj 
elude  that  contrary  to  political  myl 
ology  most  lobbyists  do  not  have 
abundance  of  funds  to  reward  thi 
friends  and  punish  their  enemies.  ] 
deed,  many  lobbyists  are  hard  up  1 
money,  overworked,  understaffed,  i 
ept,  and  ineffectual.  Even  those  lobb 
ists  whose  coffers  appear  inexhau; 
ible  find  that  Congressmen  rank  vot 
ahead  of  campaign  contributions.  W  I 
ness  Medicare  1965.  .  .  . 

John  F.  Manl  . ! 
(Syracuse  Universit;[l 
Washington.  D. 

The  Sisters'  Si< 

In  that  derogatory  feature  "Tl 
American  Nun:  Poor,  Chaste,  ai 
Restive"  [Edward  Wakin  and  F 
Joseph  F.  Scheuer,  August]  .  .  .  tl(l 
ideas  about  our  prudery  and  ignorant 
of  sex  are  generalizations.  .  .  .  Oi 
Novice-Mistress  had  been  a  farmer  1 
whom  the  facts  of  life  had  come  nati 
rally  and  wholesomely.  I  was  a  tie; 
Novice  when  she  lectured  us  aboi, 
"false  modesty"  and  cited  the  examp 
of  a  Sister  who  embarrassed  her  b 
not  letting  a  doctor  examine  he 
back.  The  Novice-Mistress'  thesis  \vs 
"womanliness  and  common  sense."  .  ■ 


TOWLE  INTRODUCES  CONTESSINA 
Contessina*  A  romantic  new  pattern  in  sterling  silver.  Inspired  by 
rhe  beautiful  young  countess  who  captured  Michelangelo's  heart  when 

they  met  in  the  Medici  gardens.  (The  Contessina  shown  here  is 
layed  by  Diane  Cilento  in  a  scene  from  "The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy.") 
Contessina:  timeless  as  a  renaissance  garden. 


'  Tr.e  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy"  is  produced  by  20th  Century  Fox 


32-pleCO 
service  for  eigh», 
$264. 

©TOWLE,  Iflfi'j 
Newburyport.  Mass. 


Run  away  to  sea  with  P^O- Orient-on  th 


liner  (  anherra,  P&O-Orient's 
45. 000-ton  flagship,  slipping 
through  the  sofl  Mediterranean  night  at 
25  knots,  bound  tor  England.  She's  on  a 
6-week  voyage  from  California  through 
the  sun-drenched  Pacific,  Indian  Ocean 
and  Sue/  (  anal. 

I  his  e\  ening,  \  ou'll  find  almost  as  much 
to  do  as  you  would  in  a  fair-sized  city. 
P&O-Orienl  liners  are  the  largest  (and 
fastest)  ships  sailing  around  the  world. 

You  can  watch  a  first-run  movie. 
Dance,  or  join  a  friendly  cabin  party.  Go 
to  a  seacoine  horse  race.  Plav  bridge  or 


homey -housey  —  which  is  British  Bingo 
and  a  pleasant  way  to  win  a  packet.  Or 
simply  enjoy  an  after-dinner  stroll  on 
deck.  ( It  you  ou  n  a  really  hearty  appetite, 
you  may  have  sampled  up  to  nine  courses.) 
Everything's  there.  The  choice  is  yours. 

A  crewman  for  ever)  two  passengers 

The  British  believe  it's  barbarous  to  stint 
on  service.  When  you  get  back  to  your 
first  class  cabin,  you  find  your  bed  turned 
down  and  your  pajamas  laid  out.  You  feel 
almost  indecently  pampered. 

And  you  sleep  like  a  baby  after  a  day 
at  sea.  Even   P&O-Orient  liner  has  at 


least  5  open  decks.  Acres  of  sunlit  roo( 
for  sports,  swimming,  walking  or  catci. 
ing  up  with  your  reading  in  a  quiet  co 
ner.  (You'll  find  over  4. ()()()  books  in  tl 
ship's  libraries.)  The  sea  air  makes  yc 
feel  fit.  Relaxed.  At  peace  w  ith  the  worM 
The  happy  elTect  of  all  this  is  vou  a-' 
rive  at  your  ports  of  call  refreshed.  Karir 
to  go  exploring  w  ith  congenial  shipmate 
(Your  ship  has  2  banks  that  will  chant 
your  money  for  you  before  you  go  ashore 

The  woi  Id  on  $2  1  a  day 

The  surprising  thim:  is.  it  can  all  cost  yo 
less  bv  the  day  than  you'd  nay  at  a  lant 


h 


:d  resort— including  sunnv  skies, 
seas  and  scenery  that  changes  every 

ok  at  the  map  at  right  and  pick  vour 
>e.  You  can  sail  53.209  miles  on 
-Orient's  world  routes.  Discover  all 
Jatinents.  And  pav  as  little  as  S21  a 
irst  class— even  less  tourist.  A  three- 
h  voyage  round  the  world  starts  at 
1654  first  class.  SI  149  tourist. 

New  Adventure  Holidays 

year  P&O-Orient  also  offers  you  an 
ing  new  travel  idea  called  A  civ en- 
Holidays.  Nine  voyages  around  the 


Pacific  or  around  the  world  that  include 
all  sightseeing,  overland  tours,  hotels  and 
fares  in  the  price  of  vour  ticket. 

Your  travel  agent  has  all  the  details. 
See  him  soon.  Or  mail  the  coupon  at  right 
if  vou'd  like  to  do  vour  homework  first. 


P&O-Orienl  I  ine>.  Dept.  B-2 

155  Post  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif.  9410S 

Please  send  complete  new  brochures  on 
your  1966  sailings  and  Adventure  Holi- 
days. 

Name  


street. 
City 


Mv  travel  aeent  is 


Olin  is  an  aluminum  tranquilizer. 

Olin  is  an  easy  chair.  A  portable  cooler.  A  relaxing 
pipe.  Olin  is  a  boat  you'll  never  have  to  care  for. 
Screens  and  storm  windows  \ou'll  never  have  to 
paint.  Olin  makes  aluminum.  The  metal  in  your  life 
that  carries  a  lot  of  weight.  Without  wei^hin^i  you 
down  with  a  lot  of  rust>  worries.  Ah.  tranquility! 

- 
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semester  all  teaching  Sisters 
traveling  distance  were  re- 
!  to  attend  a  series  of  lectures 
given  by  a  priest  who  "called  a 
a  spade."  Some  of  his  topics 
venereal  disease,  illegitimacy, 
pxuality,  menopause,  and  such 
cal   problems    of  adolescents 
sturbation  and  menstruation, 
ill  have  opportunities  for  lec- 
ind  institutes  on  such  subjects, 
ive  two  homes  for  dependent 
?n,  another  for  unwed  mothers 
undlings,  plus  numerous  junior 
;nior  high  schools.  How  could 
rk  in  these  without  some  knowl- 
f  prostitution  and  other  matters 
are  part  of  some  of  the  young 
Fs  case  histories?  How  could  we 
each  literature?  .  .  . 
mit  we  still  have  the  eccentric 
oes  around  turning  over  news- 
!  on  freshly  scrubbed  floors  if 
ewspapers  have  underwear  ads. 
aas  become  practically  a  legend 
our  Sister  X,  and  we  simply 
and  accept  her  as  she  is,  for  we 
ictice  charity.  .  .  . 
Sister  Mary  Vianney.  S.S.J. 
St.  Benedict  High  School 
Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Ire  is,  of  course,  much  truth  in 
Fr.  Scheuer  and  Mr.  Wakin  say 
the  shortcomings  of  religious 
H.  The  single  image  to  emerge 
:heir  essay  is,  however,  depress- 
id  discouraging.  Are  we  stuffy, 
sh,  pietistic,  faceless  creatures 
no  personality?  ...  It  seems  to 
at  better  use  could  be  made  of 
;servoir  of  competent,  coopera- 
nd  creative  human  talent  hidden 
igious  houses.  Anxious  to  en- 
in  the  myriad  modes  of  modern 
e  in  church  and  state,  we  are 
the  last  to  be  asked. 
ier)  Patricia  Barrett,  R. S.C.J. 

Prof,  of  Political  Science 
/ille  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ie  American  Nun"  is  an  excel- 
tatement  of  the  present  chal- 
facing  American  Women  Reli- 
Roman  Catholic  and  Angli- 

Episcopal  Visitor  to  one  of 
Anglican  Communities  (the 
unity  of  the  Transfiguration)  I 
lling  to  make  three  generaliza- 
(1)  The  Sister  Formation 
nent  will  succeed  in  helping  the 


many  orders  work  more  closely  to- 
gether sharing  know-how  and  in 
achieving  a  high  degree  of  compe- 
tence and  relevance  to  present-day 
needs;  (2)  the  male-dominated  estab- 
lishment is  on  its  way  out;  and  (3) 
the  religious  vocation  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience  applied  with 
fresh  vision  and  insight  to  each  new 
generation  is  so  glorious  a  part  of  the 
full  expression  of  Christianity  that  it 
will  endure  and  flourish  as  long  as 
Christianity. 

Edward  R.  Welles,  D.D.,  S.T.D. 

Bishop  of  West  Missouri 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  must  object  strongly  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  was  quoted  in  "The 
American  Nun:  Poor,  Chaste,  and 
Restive."  By  citing  my  views  from  a 
1954  article,  footnoting  them  with  a 
1964  copyright  date  from  an  anth- 
ology I  had  not  heard  of  until  I  read 
Harper's,  and  contrasting  them  with 
current  opinions  of  other  nuns,  the 
authors  have  made  me  appear  as  the 
very  type  of  the  arch-conservative. 

May  I  set  the  record  straight  by  say- 
ing that  I  am  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  Sister  Charles  Borromeo. 
I  think  that  the  authors  realize  that 
there  have  been  significant  changes  in 
the  attitudes  of  most  Catholics  in  the 
past  eleven  years.  Before  Pope  John 
and  af/ginrnann nto  about  the  only 
women  expressing  the  enlightened 
views  endorsed  by  Mr.  Wakin  and  Fr. 
Scheuer  were  leaping  over  walls.  Al- 
though I  do  not  think  that  everything 
is  perfect  in  communities  of  religious 
women,  I  intend  to  remain  in  one  and 
help  to  change  things  from  the  in- 
side. .  .  . 

Sister  Mary  Gilbert.  S.N.J.M. 

Fort  Wright  College 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  Wakin  and  Fr.  Scheuer  have 
given  an  undocumented  and  totally  in- 
accurate reference  to  a  main  finding 
of  my  study  of  religious  sisters  hos- 
pitalized for  mental  illness.  (See 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry, 
July  1958.)  They  represent  me  as 
having  said  that  nuns  had  a  higher 
incidence  of  both  psychotic  disorders 
(particularly  schizophrenia)  and  psy- 
choneurotic disorders  than  American 
women  in  general.  What  I  actually 
found  and  reported  was  that  if  one 
compared  the  rate  per  100,000  hos- 
pitalized at  the  end  of  the  year  among 


Can  sound 
recording  tape 
be  an  heirloom? 


Most  of  us  never  think  about  keep- 
ing a  tape  recording  for  years  and 
years.  But  how  many  of  these  are 
really  quite  precious?  A  child's  first 
words.  The  warm  hullabaloo  of  a 
birthday  party.  Sounds  well  worth 
keeping.  That's  one  reason  why 
Kodak  makes  sound  recording  tape 
that  will  last.  Kodak  tape  is  critically 
tested  under  forced  ageing  condi- 
tions to  prove  its  archival  quality. 
And  should  you  ever  want  to  make 
today's  recording  tomorrow's  heir- 
loom, you  can  ...  if  it's  on  Kodak 
Sound  Recording  Tape.  Get  a  roll 
this  week  at  any  normal  tape  out- 
let, camera  shop,  electronic  supply 
house  or  department  store.  Your 
grandchildren  will  be  glad  you  did. 


i 

(3) 

so 

\ 
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EASTMAN  KODAK 
COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  . 
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"Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain 
characteristics  of  a  vigorous  mind." 

Samuel  Johnson 

Ever  since  man  first  "began  to  use  his  powers 
of  reasoning,  his  curiosity  has  fathered 
progress  "by  fostering  discontent. 

Research  today  is  stimulated  by  such  curiosity. 

Its  motivations  are  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  and  a  desire  to  know  about  the  future. 

Its  functions  are  to  change  the  one  and 
"bring  the  other  closer. 

In  our  own  chemical  research,   curiosity  is  a 
spur  that  nags  our  pursuit  of  new  materials 
and  improved  processes  for  today's  needs. 
Tomorrow's,  too. 

We  encourage  it. 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation 

61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006 


lied 

hemical 


Divisions : 

Barret!  -  Fibers  •  Genera!  Chemical 

International    -    National  Aniline 
Nitrogen   •    Plastics   •  Semet-Solvay 
Solvay  Process  •  Union  Texas  Petroleum 

in  Canada : 
Allied  Chemical  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


the  general  population  [of  w 
and  among  the  sisters,  "in  the  f 
group  the  rate  is  358.3,  and 
latter  it  is  319.6.  The  difference 
nificant  ...  If    we  consider 
the   reported   diagnosis  of 
phrenia  among  the  two  group 
find  a  rate  of  259.6  per  100, 
all   women   in   the   United  St 
the  comparable  rate  among 
is  193.67.  .  .  . 

If  the  authors  of  this  articl 
really  wanted  to  be  helpful 
would  have  done  better  to  emph 
how  well  the  sisters  do  when  the! 
allowed  (or  demand  the  right)  tj 
freely.  .  .  .  They  might  have  j 
tioned  the  fact  that  many  bishopj 
pastors,  as  well  as  Catholic  laymd 
have  resisted  the  drive  for  betted 
cation  for  sisters. 

Much  the  same  could  be  said  a 
ters  who  went  to  Selma,  Alabamj 
I  can  affirm  that  the  reaction 
the  letter-writing  Catholic  pub] 
the  presence  of  a  sister  faculty  I 
ber  of  Immaculate  Heart  Collej 
Selma  was  about  nine  to  one  opri 
The  sad  fact  is  that  a  very  vocal 
tion  of  the  sisters'  "constitul 
doesn't  want  them  to  grow  up.  .  J 
Sister  M.  William  Kelley,  IS 
Immaculate  Heart  Cj 
Los  Angeles,  I 


The  authors  reply: 

Sister  Mary  Gilbert  objects  tj 
implication  that  she  is  "arch-c<i 
vative."  She  clearly  is  not  and  w  l 
presented  as  such  in  our  artich'M 
quotation  was  cited  anonymoUdM 
an  illustration  and  her  name  ai  ea 
only  as  part  of  the  standard  fo<S 
style.  She  obviously  would  notiM 
ecstatic  today  over  the  petty  r>jk 
tions  described  in  her  quotatk 
is  a  praiseworthy  testimonial 
desire  for  change  in  the  convert 

Sister  M.  William  Kelley,  L 
does  indeed  estimate  low  chanl 
schizophrenia  among  both  the  gi 
female  population  and  the 
population.  ...  It  is  a  standard 
tical  generalization  that  a  rejl 
small  number  of  any  kind  of  :| 
mality  is  present  in  any  large  p| 
tion.  The  statistic  we  refer  to  10H 
ever,  is  in  Table  2  of  her  report  her 
she  notes  relative  increases,  hio 
are  greater  among  the  sister  p  »li 
tion  than  among  the  general  :<nal 
population.  The  fact  that  such  cefu 
studies  of  mental  illness  are  eim 
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FOR  ONLY 


A  NIW  MIMEIP 


PLATO 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 


NOTHING  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  this  great  classic  (written 
more  than  two  thousand  sears  ago)  hits  so  many  nails  squarely 
on  the  head  today!  Here,  in  the  clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  is 
the  pure  essence  of  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  life  —  whether  we  possess 
worldly  wealth  or  only  the  riches  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

This  beautiful  edition  contains  the  five  great  dialogues.  In  these 
conversations  between  friends  —  fresh,  spontaneous,  humorous,  in- 
formal —  you  have  "philosophy  brought  down  from  hea\en  to  earth." 


MARCUS  AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


THROUGH  these  writings,  you  gaze  as  if  through  a  pow- 
erful telescope  at  the  Rome  of  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
You  will  be  struck  by  resemblances  to  our  own  era  as  you 
read  the  wise  Meditations  of  the  great  emperor-philoso- 
pher, Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Stoic  who  found  peace  in  tra- 
ditional customs  .  .  .  the  witty  arguments  of  Lucian.  the 
Skeptic  .  .  .  the  impassioned  words  of  Justin,  the  Christian, 
willing  to  die  for  the  new  religion. 


ARISTOTLE 


ON  MAN  IN 
THE  UNIVERSE 

CTpllE  master  of  them  that  know,"  this  supreme  mind 
J-  of  the  fabulous  Golden  Age  of  Greece  was  called  by 
the  poet  Dante.  He  was  so  far  ahead  of  his  era  that  his 
ideas  are  astonishingly  timely  today.  Nature,  politics, 
art,  drama,  logic,  morals  — he  explored  them  all,  with  a 
mind  open  to  truth  and  a  heart  eager  for  understanding. 

Included  is  the  essence  of  his  five  celebrated  essays. 
You  will  be  amazed,  as  you  read  them,  how  Aristotle 
discovered  by  pure  reason  so  many  truths  upon  which 
modern  thinkers  have  only  recently  agreed. 


fhe  Classics  Club  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


ILL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
your  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
'  You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  .  .  and 
teive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
rorld's  greatest  masterpieces, 
(ese  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
dshed  literary  authorities,  were  chosen 


E  HALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  al- 
n  been  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
mal  education  ...  set  a  person  apart  as  one 
~>  has  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
or  filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment, 
Wag  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
Ifatndless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
Wa'nons  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
Ws  that  ever  lived. 


because  they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  rhey  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
And  those  are  the  very  qualities  which  char- 
acterize these  selections:  readability,  interest, 
simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members 
the  world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific 
number  of  books.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  S7  and  S10  bindings. 
They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped 
in  genuine  gold  which  will  retain  its  original 
lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children  will 
read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  books  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 


book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Today's  low 
introductory  price  for  these  THREE  beautiful 
volumes  cannot  be  assured  indefinitely,  so  please 
respond  promptly.  The  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn, 
L.  [.,  New  York  11576. 

-i 
I 
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THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York  11576 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member,  and  send 
me  at  once  the  THREE  beautiful  Classics  Club 
editions  of  PLATO.  ARISTOTLE  and  MARCUS 
AURELIUS.  I  enclose  NO  MONEY  IN  AD- 
VANCE; within  one  week  after  receiving  my 
books.  I  will  either  return  them  and  owe 
nothing,  or  keep  them  for  the  special  new- 
member  introductory  price  of  ONLY  $1.00 
(  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges)  for  ALL 
THREE  superb  volumes. 

As  a  member.  I  am  to  receive  advance  de- 
scriptions of  all  future  selections,  but  am  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  any.  For  each  future  volume  I 
decide  to  keep,  I  will  send  you  only  S3. 39  (  plus 
a  few  cents  mailing  charges).  I  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it.  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  at  any  time.  (Books 
shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Name. 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Address . 

City  & 
State. . . 


ZIP  CODE  ZONE  NO. 


witli 
Cvirrvf? 


YES,  OH  WISE  ONE!  And  this  white 
wine  goes  with  just  about  all  the 
exalted  dishes  you  always  be- 
lieved called  f  or  red  wine.  For  Blue 
Nun  Rhine  Wine  possesses  a  rare 
ability:  its  taste  adapts  to  the  food 
it  isserved  with.  It  is  lightand  mild 
with  fish  or  fowl . . .  gets  heartier 
with  beef,  lamb, and  pork... stays 
demure  and  delicate  with  des- 
sert. If  you  would  adorn  your  table 
with  a  most  knowing  wine,  seek 
out  a  bottle  of  Blue  Nun. 


BLUE  NUN 

LI  E  B  F  R  AU  MILCH 

FROM  THE  HEART  OF  GERMANY 

Imported  by  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  N.Y.© 


LETTERS 


made  is  itself  some  evidence  of  the 
growing  awareness  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Wonderful 

Where  did  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  ever 
learn  to  write  like  that  ?  His  style  is  as 
bone  dry  and  clean  as  the  starkest 
Hemingway  ["How  I  Got  into  Show 
Business,"  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  and 
Jane  and  Burt  Boyar,  August].  .  .  . 
How  refreshing  to  read  a  straight 
show  business  story  and  find  none  of 
that  wretched  hyperdescriptipn  that 
so  often  bogs  down  even  the  most  col- 
orful careers.  In  writing  as  in  show 
business,  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  is  a  real 
pro. 

John  Barchilon,  M.D. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Femmes  Unfettered 

Marion  K.  Sanders'  article  on  "The 
New  American  Female:  Demi-fem- 
inism Takes  Over"  [July]  manages 
very  well  to  put  the  McGinley-Friedan 
furor  into  its  proper  perspective.  I 
have  always  been  a  McGinley  parti- 
san, for  both  her  poetry  and  her  phil- 
osophy, but  there  is  no  question  that 
her  life  is  a  healthy  compromise.  For 
myself,  I  can  take  equal  satisfaction 
from  my  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  blue 
ribbons  for  baking  from  the  Salem 
County  Fair;  from  pieces  I  have  had 
published  in  Baptist  magazines  and 
the  ability  to  drive  a  tractor  when 
we're  shorthanded  at  our  plant 
nursery.  .  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great 
classification  of  women  who  are  being 
ignored  entirely,  yet  who  have,  in 
most  cases,  the  best  solution  of  all 
to  the  Trapped  Housewife  problem. 
These  are  the  women  who  work  tvith 
their  husbands.  . . .  One  of  the  biggest 
categories  of  husband-wife  partner- 
ships is  farming.  The  divorce  rate  is 
extremely  low  for  farm  marriages, 
and  a  big  factor  has  to  do  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  whole  family  in  the 
enterprise.  I  do  all  the  office  work  for 
my  husband  and  consequently  his 
business  problems  are  our  problems. 
The  children  love  having  Daddy  home 
three  meals  a  day.  Next  spring  I  will 
again  be  trying  to  nurse  a  new  baby 
and  handle  a  frantically  busy  office  at 
the  same  time.  It  will  be  hectic,  but 
rewarding. 

Mrs.  Victor  F.  Scott 
Salem,  N.J. 


Historical  Footno 


I  read  with  interest  Barbara 
Tuchman's  sprightly  lecture  on 
writing  of  history  ["History  by 
Ounce,"  July].  Halfway  through 
was  stopped  short  by  her  compl; 
that  "Nowhere  ...  in  Taft's  bioj 
phy,  a  large  two-volume  work 
Henry  Pringle,  .  .  .  could  I  find 
statement  of  Taft's  weight." 

...  In  a  few  minutes  of  loo 
through  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Ham  Howard  Taft  I  found,  first 
page  235  (Volume  I)  the  famous 
change  with  Elihu  Root  about 
horseback  ride  to  Baguio:  . 
secretary  of  war  [Root]  .  .  .  wit 
picture  of  the  300-pound  civil 
ernor  flashing  through  his  mind 
dictated  a  reply:  'Referring  to 
telegram  .  .  .  how  is  the  horse  ?' 

The  index  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II 
five  references  under  "Taft,  Wi 
Howard  .  .  .  weight  a  problem. 

Katharine  D.  Pri> 
Washington 

The  author  replies: 

I  apologize  humbly  and  profou 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  Pring 
brilliant  and  distinguished  bi 
pher,  to  Mrs.  Pringle,  to  you,  a 
your  readers.  .  .  .  — B. 


As  an  admirer  of  Mrs.  Tuch 
brilliant  work  and  one  who  tries 
hard  to  do  as  well,  particularly  ii 
matter  of  details,  as  she  does,  I 
honored  to  have  my  work  cited  ir 
article.  It  means,  of  course,  th 
shall  have  to  try  even  harder. 

Charlotte  Ci 
Women's  News  Ei 
The  New  York  T 
New  York, 

Jazzy  F 

Eric  Larrabee,  in  Jazz  Notes  | 
anism,"  August],  states  that  D 
Zeitlin,  in  addition  to  being  a  y 
jazz  pianist,  is  a  gynecologist, 
all  due  respects  to  this  brand  of 
icine,  "Dr.  Jazz"  moonlights  as  a 
chiatrist  at  San  Francisco  Gei 
Hospital.  Linda  Lee  B 

Bayside,  I 

The  author  replies: 

Whatever  it  was  made  me  mi\ 
gynecologist  of  Dr.  Zeitlin  it  v  Jlf 
take  a  psychiatrist  to  explain.  -J 


tree  big  new 
jst-sol/ws . . . 
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IS  PARIS  BURN- 
f,  Larry  Collins 
'ominique  Lap! 

b  edition,  $6  95) 


37.  THE  MAKING  OF 
THE  PRESIOENT  1964 
Theodore  II.  While 

(rub.  edition,  S6.95) 


GLASS  WAR,  |ohn 

le  Curt  (Publisher's 
edition,  $4.95) 


You  may  include  any  or 
oil  \n  your  choiCQ  of 

ANY 
FOUR 

of  these  35  bestsellers, 
reference  works,  even  sets 

ALL  for  1 

if  you  |oin  the  Guild  now  and  agree  lo  accept  only  four 
d  uring  'hi:  romtng  year 


123  LET  ME  COUNT 
THE  WAYS 
Peter  De  Vries 

(Tub  edition,  $5.00) 


DM 

HAMMAASKJOLD 

Markings 


65.  MARKINGS 

Djg  Hammarskjold 

(Publisher's 


( 'ifckiKMik 


64.  The  Fannie  Merrill 
Farmer  BOSTON  COOKING 
SCHOOL  COOKBOOK 

(Pub.  edition,  $5  95) 


DF  TTtlNirr 
Lansing  Lamont 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $6  9S) 


IAN  FLEMING 

The  | 
Man  > 

Oolih  n 


157.  THE  MAN  WITH 
THE  GOLDEN  GUN 
Ian  Fleming 

(Pub.  edition,  $4  50) 


Tha 
Jamas 
Bond 
DomIm 


K..,L 
Amtf. 


121  THE  JAMES  BONO 


245.  THE  GREEN  BERETS 


DOSSIER,  Kingslev  Amis    Robin  Moore 


(Publisher 
edition.  S3  95) 


137.  THE  RABBI 
Noah  Cordon 

(Publisher's 
edition.  $5  95) 


(Publn 
edition.  $4  95) 


JOHN  t;i  vntFR 

PROCESSIOS 


161.  PROCESSION 
John  Cunther 

(Publishers 
edition,  $6  95) 


OtlXN\HTORlA 


J 


52.  UUEEN  VICTORIA  118.  INTERN 

Elizabeth  Longford  Doctor  X 

Not  available  in  Canada.  (Put.  edition,  $5.95) 


51.  TAKEN  CARE  OF 
Dame  Edith  Sitwell 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5  95) 


BRUCE  1 

CATTON I 

A  STILLNESS  i 

AT 

APPOMATTOX 

1  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOMAC  TRILOGY: 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Army, 
Glory  Road,  Stillness  at 
Appomattox.  3  volumes 
(Pub.  editions,  $12.50) 


69   RENOIR,  MY 
FATHER,  lean  Renoir 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $9  95) 


173.  EVERYTHING  THAT 
RISES  MUST  CONVERGE 
Flannery  O'Connor 

(Pub  edition.  $4  95) 


134  MASTERS  OF 
PAINTING 
Bernardine  Kielty 

(Pub.  edition,  $5  95) 


108.  RAND  McNALLY'S 
WORLD  ATLAS  FOR  THE 
HOME  (Publisher's 
edition,  $5.95) 


187.  THE  WORDS 
Jean-Paul  Sartre 

(Publisher's 
edition,  55  00) 


246.  SIXPENCE  IN 
HER  SHOE,  Phyllis 
McCinley.  (Pub. 
edition,  $4.95) 


154.  THE  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 
2  volumes 


SCOFF  I ER 

< 

er 

•ion,  $4  95) 


72.  THE  VIKING  BOOK 
OF  POETRY.  2  volumes 

(Not  available  in 
Canada.) 


107.  MERIWETHER 
LEWIS,  Richard 
Dillon  (Publisher's 
edition,  $6  95) 


54.  SHORT  NOVELS 
OF  JOHN  STEINBECK 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $6.00) 


9s  you  have  noticed  how  many  of  today's  best-sellers  are 
rary  Guild  books.  But,  you  may  not  have  realized  that  mem- 
it  these  books  as  soon  as  published  —  and  are  guaranteed 
»  of  40%  to  60Cr  on  every  book  they  want, 
cent  weeks,  for  example,  members  were  offered  The  Mnking 
(President  1964  for  $3.50  instead  of  $6.95  in  the  publisher's 
D  Is  Paris  Burning?  for  $2.95  instead  of  $6.95;  The  Looking 
War  for  $2.95  instead  of  $4.95. 

1  first  to  enjoy  the  newest  best-sellers  at  savings  like  these 
ntinuing  benefit  of  Literary  Guild  membership.  Months  be- 
kblication,  Guild  editors  contract  for  the  books  which  in  their 
ant  will  be  most  widely  discussed  and  enjoyed  —  from  among 
nils  of  manuscripts  submitted  by  leading  publishers.  Fland- 
Bulld  editions  are  then  piinted  in  large,  economical  press 
'hich  make  possible  the  savings  to  members, 
ing  selections  are  described  before  publication  in  the  Guild's 
onthly  Preview.  As  a  member,  you  need  accept  only  four 
during  the  coming  year,  out  of  the  20  or  more  offered  each 
•  For  every  four  you  buy,  you  may  choose  a  free  bonus  book, 
not  begin  enjoying  the  many  benefits  of  Guild  membership 
ins  advantage  of  this  introductory  offer  right  now?  Send  no 
■  lust  mail  the  coupon. 

LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


4.  THE  MAN  WHO  SOLO 
DEATH,  James  Munro 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $4  95) 


83.  HOTEL 
Arthur  Hailey 

(Publisher's 
edition,  $5  95) 


34.  THE  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDYS:  A  Family 
Album,  Mark  Shaw 

(Pub.  edition,  $7.50) 


NOTE:  Guild  editions  are  sometimes  reduced  in  size, 
but  texts  are  full-length  — not  a  word  is  cut! 


164.  THE  FOUNDING 
FATHER:  The  Story 
of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
Richard  J.  Whalen 

(Pub.  edition.  56.95) 


Literary  Guild  of  America,  Inc. 
Dept.  50-HAX,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  the  Literary  Guild  and  send  me  the 
FOUR  books  or  sets  whose  numbers  I  have  printed  in  the  four  boxes  at  the 
right.  Bill  me  only  $1  plus  shipping  for  all  four.  If  not  delighted.  I  may  return 
them  m  10  days  and  this  membership  will  be  cancelled. 

I  do  not  need  to  accept  a  book  every  month  -  only  as  few  as  four  a  year 
-  and  may  resign  any  time  after  purchasing  four  books.  All  selections  and 
alternates  will  be  described  to  me  in  advance  in  the  Guild's  free  monthly 
"Preview,"  and  a  convenient  form  will  always  be  provided  for  my  use  if  I  do 
not  wish  to  receive  a  forthcoming  selection.  You  will  bill  me  the  special 
Guild  price  for  each  book  I  take.  This  will  always  be  at  least  40%,  often 
as  much  as  60%,  below  the  price  of  the  publisher's  edition.  (A  modest  charge 
is  added  for  shipping.)  For  each  four  monthly  selections  or  alternates  I 
accept,  I  may  choose  a  valuable  bonus  book  from  the  special  bonus  catalog. 


MRS   

HISS  (PLEASE  PRINT) 


IF  UNDER  18.  HAVE  PARENT  SIGN  HERE 


SAME  OFFER  IN  CANADA.  Write:  LITERARY  GUILD  (CANADA),  105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ont. 
Offer  good  in  Continental  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only.  39-G707 


4fT~  „ 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Does  Your  Government  Intend  to  Walk 

Until  1967? 


1 )  Wc  have  been  thinking  about  the 
Government's  news  release,  reported 
at  length  in  a  Times  of  New  York  dis- 
patch ( 1  July  1 965)  under  the  headline: 
"U.S.  Outlines  Car  Safety  Standards." 

2)  It  went  on  to  say  that  "The 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
Government's  official  shopper"  has 
drawn  up  a  list  of  safety  features  that 
it  will  demand  in  the  38.000  1967 
cars  it  will  buy. 


3)  We  don't  imagine  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  walk  or  take  trams 
until  1967,  but  apparently  it  will  be 
making-do  with  cars  that  aren't  up  to 
safety  standards. 

4)  Why  wait  to  be  safe?  The  Rover 
2000  Sports  Sedan  is  available  right 
now.*  And  frankly  we'd  like  the 
business. 

5)  However,  we  realize  that  a  U.S. 


Government  purchasing  agency  i 
not  be  authorized  to  buy  38,000!: 
from  a  British  maker  without  an 
from  someone  higher  up.  Which  i 
we  are  approaching  you,  whoeve 
may  be. 

6)  Now  to  our  sales  talk : 

7 )  To  begin  with,  the  2000  h 
effect,  two  bodies:  the  inside  one 
steel  cage  construction;  its  ovei 


addition  to  satisfying  G.S.A.'s  modest  picas  for  passenger  harnesses,  padded  dash  and  visors,  recessed  instrument  panel,  unaggressive  knob 
a  collapsible  steering  wheel  with  a  column  that  won't  attack  you,  etc.,  etc.,  the  Rover  2000  also  has  disc  brakes  all  around,  non-jack  knifing  seat 
a  steel  firewall  to  keep  the  engine  out  of  your  lap,  radial  tires,  etc.,  etc. 


(  mi 


AUTHORIZED 
ROVER (R)  AND 
LAND-ROVER  (lr> 
DEALERS 


PRESC0TT 

Mangencti  Lincoln  Mercury 
SC0TTSDALE 

Scottsdale  Imptd  Cars  Inc. 
TUCSON 

Bill  Edel's  Motor!. 


ARKANSAS 

LITTLE  ROCK 
Continental  Motors 


lift) 

(R) 

(R  S  LR) 

(LR; 


ALASKA 

ANCHORAGE 

Universal  Motors 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX 

Town  R  Country  Chrysler 
Plymouth  (R  S  LR) 


CALIFORNIA 

ALTURAS 

Tierney  Ford  Sales  (LR) 
BERKEI EY 

English  Motors  ot  Berkeley  (R  &  LR) 
ENCIN0 

frank  Millard  Sports  Car.  Inc.  (LR) 
EURFKA 

McCrea  Motors  (LR) 
HAYWARD 

Hayward  Auto  Imports  (R  &  LR) 

MONTEREY 

Bob  Balrd  Motors  (R  &  LR) 

NAPA 

Casser  Motor  Co.  (LR) 


PASADENA 

Peter  Satori  Company,  Ltd. 
SACRAMENTO 

Von  Housen  Motors,  Inc. 
SAN  CARLOS 

Competition  Motors 
SAN  DIEGO 

British  Motor  Sales 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Paul  Felton  Imported  Cars 
SAN  JOSE 

San  Jose  Imports 
WEST  LOS  ANGELES 

Ted"s  Imported  Cars 
WIlllTS 

Carbrey  Motors 
WOODLAND 

Central  Motors  Co. 

COLORADO 


(R  &  LR) 
(R  &  LR) 
(R  S  LR) 
(R  &  LR) 
(R  &  LR) 
(R  S  LR) 
IK 

(R  «  LR) 
(R  S  LR) 
(LR) 

IR  «  LR) 
IR  &  LR) 


CONNECTICUT 


1  Automobiles,  Inc 


LITCHFIELD 
The  Nelke  Motor  Co 
ol  Litchfield 


LB) 
(R  S  LR) 

(LR) 
(LR) 


(R  4  LR) 

m 

(R  &  LR) 
(LR) 
(IR, 


PLAINVTLLE 

Farmington  Aye- 
Motor  Sales  Inc 
QUAKER  HILL 

Scotch  Cap  Service  Station 
WESTPORT 

Hackett  Imported  Cars 

FLORIDA 

BELLE  GLADE 

Hendry  Tractor  Company 
DAYTONA  BEACH 

James  Motor,  Inc. 
DE  LAND 

Daytona  Park  Estates  Auto  Sa 
FORT  MYERS 

Overseas  Motors  Corp 


(R  4  LR) 
(LR) 
(R  S  LR) 

(IR) 
(LR) 
les  (LR) 
IR  &  LR) 
(LR) 
(LR) 
(LR) 
(R  ft  LR) 
,11. 


ery  Motor  (  n 


MIAMI 

Growers  Equipmei 
ORLANDO 

Hood  Tractor  Co. 


i.re  akin  to  the  "roll-bar  of 
r,  and  for  the  same  conserv- 
n. 

zmtside,  or  beautiful,  body  is 
:f  nineteen  panels  which  may 
;d  individually  in  case  of 

:h  brings  us  to  this  :  Suppos- 
I  comes  to  worst  and  one  of 
p  has  an  accident? 

fate  conspires  against  a 
iar  fender,  say,  it  takes  but 

us  45  minutes  labor  to  re- 
ith  a  new  one.  And  the  Gov- 
'olls  again!  (In  a  pinch  it  is 
sary  to  stay  these  couriers— 
ter— from  their  appointed 
t  all.  Just  leave  the  ailing 
he  shop,  take  off,  and  come 
f.  This  is  the  same  principle 
)les  you  to  get  your  pants 

ithout  leaving  your  body  at 
;r's  overnight.) 

;st  you  have  a  slight  reserva- 
a  "Sports  Sedan"  might  be  a 
nped  in  the  interior  or  prod- 
i  fuel,  recall  that  Car  and 
amed  the  2000  the  "Car  of 
'  not  only  for  its  remarkable 
but  for  its  amplitude. 

Is  to  economy,  the  2000's  30 
r  gallon  is  the  automotive 
it  of  only  one  night  light  in 
e  House. 

ook,  Sir,  if  you  haven't  road- 
2000  Sports  Sedan  yourself 
"t  you  call  your  nearest  Rover 
Dr  better  still,  just  drop  in  and 
him. 

*Jow,  in  filling  out  the  order 
re,  please  don't  feel  hesitant 
ving  your  real  name  and  title; 
re  you  that  they  will  be  kept 
:st  confidence. 


15)  Thank  you  tor  your  attention. 
And  may  we  say,  even  though  it's  been 
1 50  years,  how  sorry  we  are  about  our 
servicemen  burning  down  the  White 
House?  It  looks  simply  beautiful  now; 
you  certainly  put  the  insurance  money 
to  good  use. 

16)  Finally,  Sir,  if  it  so  happens 
that,  after  all,  you're  not  the  person 
we  should  speak  to  about  the  38,000 
cars,  but  you  might  like  1,  please  fill 
in  the  form  anyway.  We  don't  mind 
breaking  the  set.  You'll  hear  from  us, 
never  fear.  Or  see  your  local  Rover 
Dealer. 

I  1 

SHORT  FORM  1776  AD 
Return  to  Rover  Motor  Company  of 
North  America  Ltd.,  Chrysler  Bldg., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

1)  Please  state  title,  if  any  (as:  "Presi- 
dent," etc. )   


MISSOURI 

ST. JOSEPH 

Hatfield  Hardware  &  Sport.  Goods  (LR) 
ST.  LOUIS 

Ed  Debrecht  Imp.  Cars  Ltd.,  Inc.  (LR) 


2)  How  many  Rover  2000's  are  you 
interested  in?  (as:  (1),  (2),  (  38,000), 
etc.)   ,  . 

3  )  Do  you  wish  your  lavishly  illustrated 
brochure  mailed  in  plain  wrapper'.' 

4)  Is  the  Potomac  navigable  to  a  point 
near  your  place?  


(Signed)  

( AddressL 
(City)  


.(State  or  District) 


Oh,  the  price:  $3800  East  Coast, 
$3898  West  Coast.  Places  in  between 
cost  in  between. 

BY  THE  WAY:  We  have  a  most 
advantageous  overseas  delivery  plan. 
For  instance,  your  envoy  to  St.  James's 
could  pick  up  his  2000  for  just  S3080! 
For  other  places  write  to  Mr.  David 
Hunter  at  the  above  address. 


<"'.  1965  Rover  Motor  Co.  of  North  America  Ltd. 


(LR) 

IGI* 

>lymouth  Inc.  (LR) 
fell 


(R  5  LR) 
S  Equip.  Co.  (LR) 
HOIS 

Autos,  Inc.  (R  s  LR) 

Ban* 

Implement 


(LR) 
(LR 
(LR) 
(IR) 
(LR) 
(LR) 
(LR 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE 
A  &  R  Imported  Motor  Cars  Inc.  (R  &  LR) 


PORTLAND 

Maine  Motors  Company 

ROCKLAND 
Miller's  Garage,  Inc. 


(LR) 


INE 


nr. 
(LR] 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 

Britannic  Motors  (R  &  LR) 

BOSTON  (Milton) 

Hoover  Motors  (R  &  LR) 

BEVERLY 

Naumkeag  Auto  Sales  (R  &  LR) 

CANTON 

Haynes  Garage,  Inc.  (LR) 
EDGART0WN 

Depot  Corners  Serv.  Sta.  Inc.  (R  &  LR) 
FRAMINGHAM 

Gaston  Andrey  Inc.  (R) 
NANTUCKET 

Island  Motors  (LR) 
NEW  BEDFORD 

Gracia's  Foreign  Motors,  Inc.  (R  &  IR) 
NORTHAMPTON 

Hampshire  Motor  Sales,  Inc.  (LR) 
ORLEANS 

Orleans  Motors  (LR) 
n  TT'.FI  f  LO 
Haddad  Motor  Sales,  Inc.  (LR) 


(LR) 
(R) 
(LS 
MICHIGAN 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
Performance  Cars,  tnc.  (R  &  LR) 

HOUGHTON 

wenberg  Sales  (LR) 

IRON  MOUNTAIN 
Jacobs  Motors  (LR) 


MINNESOTA 

HIBBING 
Adventures  Unlimited.  Div.  of 
Hilhgoss  Chevrolet  Inc.  (LR) 


MONTANA 

BILLINGS 

Dan's  Auto  Sales 

(RS  LR) 

BUTTE 

Knievel's 

(R  &  LR) 

HELENA 

Motor  Mart  of  Helena 

LR 

MISSOULA 

Rambler  City 

(LR; 

NEVADA 

ELKO 

Wright  Motors 

(LR) 

ELY 

T  &  G  Motors 

(LR 

LAS  VEGAS 

Courtesy  Motors 

<LR) 

LAS  VEGAS 

Pat  Clark  Pontiac 

LK 

RENO 

Von  Housen's  Motors  Inc. 

(    &  ) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

AMHURST 

Millward  Motors,  Inc. 

(LR) 

BERLIN 

The  Auto  Mart,  Inc. 

(LR) 

C0LEBR00K 

Crest  Auto  Sales 

(LR) 

JAFrREY 

Boutwell's  Garage 

(LR) 

MILTON 

Milton  Garage 

(LR) 

NEWPORT 

Chase  and  Avery 

NEWTON 

Morse's  Garage 

1 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAWENBURG 

Atkinson's  Foreign  Car  Service 

Inc.(LR) 

FRANKLIN 

Franklin  Foreign  Cars 

(LR) 

HANOVER 

Chapman  &  Stormer,  Inc. 

(R) 

RED  BANK 

Continental  Cars,  Andersen,  Inc.(R  &  LR) 

SOMERVILLE 

Town  &  Country  Motors 

iLRj 

TENAFLY 

Menzer  Motors  Inc. 

(R) 

WAYNE 

Bob  Lesko,  Inc. 

(LR) 

NEW  MEXICO 

ALAM0G0RD0 

Alamo  Motorsport,  Inc. 

(R  S  LR) 

ALBUQUERQUE 

Ourand  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co.  (LR) 

GALLUP 

Navajo  Motors,  Inc. 

(LR) 

ROSWELL 

Roswell  Imptd.  Cars 

(LR) 

TRUTH  or  CONSEQUENCES 

Central  Motors 

(LR) 

NEW  YORK 

AMITYVILLE 

Trencher  Motors  Ltd. 

(R) 

BROOKLYN 

Skyline  Sportscars  Inc. 

(R) 

ELM  IRA 

Lyman  D.  Gndley,  Inc 

(LR) 

FLORAL  PARK 

Swedish  Sport  Car  Center 

(Div.  of  Motor  Mart,  Inc.) 

(R) 

GLENS  FALLS 

Burton  Equipment  Co. 

(LR) 

HUNTINGTON 

Coldspring  Enterprises 

(R  S  LR) 

IAMESTOWN 

McFadden  Ford,  Inc. 

(LR) 

MARYLAND 

Morris  Garage 

(R  S  LR) 

MONTGOMERY 

Manran  Auto  &  Boating  Cente 

(R  S  LR) 

MOUNT  KISCO 

Nu-Trend  Motors 

(R) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

de  Langton  Ltd 

IR  S  LR) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Martin  Motor  Sales,  Inc 

(R  &  LR) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Wolf  Sales  S  Service  Corp. 

(R  4  LR) 

PORT  WASHINGTON 

Johnson  Motors 

(R  &  LR) 

ROCHESTER 

F.  J.  Kilburne  Inc. 

(R) 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE 

Capece  Motor  Sales,  Inc. 

(LR] 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Grattans 

(R  £  LR) 

UTICA 

Elliots  Imported  Cars 

(R) 

VESTAL 

Jim  Forno  Cont.  Motors.  Inc. 

(R  S  LR) 

WHITE  PLAINS 

East  Coast  Imported  Cars.  Inc  (R  &  LR) 

OHIO 

CLEVELAND 

British  Engineering 

(R  S  LR) 

OREGON 

BURNS 

Granger  &  Grover  Motor  Co. 

(LR) 

COOS  BAY 

Robu.'  Motors,  Inc. 

(LR) 

EUGENE 

Arthur  1.  Flower 

(R  &  LR) 

GOLD  BEACH 

Olsen  Motors 

(LR) 

PORTLAND 

The  Motor  Mart 

(LR) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALTOONA 

Jack  Beasley  Ford  Sales.  Inc. 

iLR 

BERWYN 

Keystone  Motors 

(R  &  LR) 

ill  KRFIEI  D 

Stratton  Motor  Co. 

(LR) 

OALLAS 

Kunkle  Motors 

(LR) 

DOYLESTOWN 

Keystone  Motors 

(LR) 

Fred  Skaluba  (LR) 
GLENSHAW 

Malone  Motor  Car  Co. 
of  Glenshaw  (R  &  LR) 

GREENSBURG 

Smyder  Motor  Sales  (LR) 
READING 

Lindgren  S  Manske,  Inc.  (R  &  LR) 
STATE  COLLEGE 

Jack  Beasley  Ford  of  State  College  (LR) 
STROUDSBURG 

Baylor  Motors  (R  &  LR) 

WARREN 

Keystone  Garage  of  Warren,  Inc.  (LR) 
WILLIAMSPORT 

Har-Wel  Motors,  Inc.  (R  &  LR) 

YORK 

Carl  Beasley  Co.  (LR) 
YORK 

Whiteford  Motors  (R) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

NEWPORT 

Ray's  Auto  Sales  Inc.  (LR) 

NORTH  KINGSTOWN 

Kingstown  Motor  Co.  (LR) 
NORTH  PROVIDENCE 

Wigwam  Sport  Center  (R) 

TEXAS 

AUSTIN 

Travis  County  Equipment  Co.  (LR) 
CORSICANA 

Navarro  County  Tractor  Co.  (LR)' 
CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Gunderland  Marine  Supply  (LR) 
CORPUS  CHRISTI 

San  Antonio 
Machine  &  Supply  Corp.  (LR) 
DALLAS 

Precision  Motors  (R  &  LR) 

EL  PASO 

Yaqui  Motor  Company  (LR) 
HOUSTON 

0.  B.  Allison  Company  (LR) 
SAN  ANTONIO 

Alamo  Sports  Car  Inc.  (R) 
SAN  ANTONIO 

The  Torgerson  Co.  (LR) 
VICTORIA 

Go-Trac.  Inc.  (R  &  LR) 

WICHITA  FALLS 
Birge  Motor  Company  (LR) 


UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Mate  Sports  Car  Clinic 


VERMONT 

BRATTLEBORO 
Hometown  Motors,  Inc. 


ST  IOHNSBURY 

Vinton  Motors,  Inc.  (LR) 
SWANTON 

Handy  Truck  and  Tractor  (LR) 
WOODSTOCK 
F  A  Richmond  (LR) 

VIRGINIA 

ARLINGTON 

European  Motors  (R  &  LR) 

BERRYVILLE 

Foreign  Car  Service  &  Sales  (LR) 

CHARLOTTESVILLE 

S  K  Motors  (R  &  LR) 

GOSHEN 

Goshen  Garage  (LR) 
GRUNDY 

Modern  Sales  s  Service  Inc.  (LR) 
RICHMOND 
Mooers  Motor  Car  Co.  (R  &  LR) 


WASHINGTON 

HOQUIAM 
Guy's  Auto  Sales  Company 


(LR) 


(R  S  LR) 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

APPLE  FARM  (Southeast  15  miles 

from  Grantsvillei  (LR) 

(LR) 

BLUEFIELD 

Yeager  Auto  Sales,  Inc.  (LR) 
CHARLESTON 

Tag  Galyean,  Inc.  (LR) 

FAIRMONT 

Dale  Huey  Auto  Service  (LR) 

HUNTINGTON 
Tag  Galyean  of  Huntington,  Inc.  (LR) 


WISCONSIN 

WEST  ALLIS 
Daum  Motor  Cars,  Inc. 


WYOMING 

CHEYENNE 
Halladay  Motors.  Inc. 


(R  &  LR) 
(IR) 

(IR) 
iLR) 
(LR) 
(IR) 

(LR) 
(LR) 


DEALERS  ALSO 
ACROSS  CANAOA 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


How  to  Prevent  Organizational  Dry  Rot 


by  John  W.  Gardner 


At  the  time  this  article  was  writ- 
ten, Mr.  Gardner  was  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  a  na- 
tional leader  of  tJu  movement  for 
educational  reform,  and  author  of 
two  influential  books,  "Excellence" 
and  "Self-Renewal."  H<  has  sina 
joined  the  Cabinet  as  S(  cretary  of 
tlie  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  W(  I  fare. 

Like  people  and  plants,  organiza- 
tions have  a  life  cycle.  They  have  a 
green  and  supple  youth,  a  time  of 
nourishing  strength,  and  a  gnarled 
old  age.  We  have  all  seen  organiza- 
tions that  are  still  going  through  the 
diseases  of  childhood,  and  others  so 
far  gone  in  the  rigidities  of  age  that 
they  ought  to  be  pensioned  off  and 
sent  to  Florida  to  live  out  their  days. 

But  organizations  differ  from  peo- 
ple and  plants  in  that  their  cycle  isn't 
even  approximately  predictable.  An 
organization  may  go  from  youth  to 
old  age  in  two  or  three  decades,  or  it 
may  last  for  centuries.  More  impor- 
tant, it  may  go  through  a  period  of 
stagnation  and  then  revive.  In  short, 
decline  is  not  inevitable.  Organiza- 
tions need  not  stagnate.  They  often 
do.  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  because  the 
arts  of  organizational  renewal  are  not 
yet  widely  understood.  Organizations 
can  renew  themselves  continuously. 
That  fact  has  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  our  future. 

We  know  at  least  some  of  the  rules 
for  organizational  renewal.  And  those 
rules  are  relevant  for  all  kinds  of  or- 
ganizations—U.  S.  Steel.  Yale  Univer- 
sity, the  U.  S.  Navy,  a  government 
agency,  or  your  local  bank. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1<>(;~> 


The  first  rule  is  that  the  organiza- 
tion must  have  an  effective  program 
for  the  recruitment  and  development 
of  talent.  People  are  the  ultimate 
source  of  renewal.  The  shortage  of 
able,  highly  trained,  highly  motivat- 
ed men  will  be  a  permanent  feature 
of  our  kind  of  society;  and  every  or- 
ganization that  wants  its  share  of  the 
short  supply  is  going  to  have  to  get 
out  and  fight  for  it.  The  organization 
must  have  the  kind  of  recruitment 
policy  that  will  bring  in  a  steady  flow 
of  able  and  highly  motivated  individ- 
uals. And  it  cannot  afford  to  let  those 
men  go  to  seed,  or  get  sidetracked 
ui-  boxed  in.  There  must  be  positive, 
constructive  programs  of  career  de- 
velopment. In  this  respect,  local, 
state,  and  federal  government  agen- 
cies are  particularly  deficient,  and 
have  been  so  for  many  years.  Their 
provisions  for  the  recruitment  and 
development  of  talent  are  seriously 
behind  the  times. 

The  second  rule  for  the  organiza- 
tion capable  of  continuous  renewal  is 
that  it  must  be  a  hospitable  environ- 
ment for  the  individual.  Organiza- 
tions that  have  killed  the  spark  of 
individuality  in  their  members  will 
have  greatly  diminished  their  capac- 
ity for  change.  Individuals  who  have 
been  made  to  feel  like  cogs  in  the  ma- 
chine will  behave  like  cogs  in  the 
machine.  They  will  not  produce  ideas 
for  change.  On  the  contrary,  they  will 
resist  such  ideas  when  produced  by 
others. 

The  third  rule  is  that  the  organi- 
zation must  have  built-in  provisions 
for  self-criticism.  It  must  have  an 
atmosphere  in  which  uncomfortable 
questions  can  be  asked.  I  would  lay  it 
down  as  a  basic  principle  of  human 


organization  that  the  individuals 
hold  the  reins  of  power  in  any  erm'. 
prise  cannot  trust  themselves  tM 
adequately  self-critical.  For  thoi 
power  the  danger  of  self-decepti< 
very  great,  the  danger  of  failir 
see  the  problems  or  refusing  tc 
them  is  ever-present.  And  the 
protection  is  to  create  an  atmosp 
in  which  anyone  can  speak  up. 
most  enlightened  top  executives 
well  aware  of  this.  Of  course.  I  <' 
need  to  tell  those  readers  who  ar 
low  the  loftiest  level  of  manage 
that  even  with  enlightened  execu; 
a  certain  amount  of  prudence  is^ 
ful.  The  Turks  have  a  proverb 
says.  "The  man  who  tells  the  t 
should  have  one  foot  in  the  stiri 

But  it  depends  on  the  indiv 
executive.  Some  welcome  critic 
others  don't.  Louis  Armstrong 
said.  "There  are  some  people 
if  they  don't  know,  you  can't  tell ' 

The  fourth  requirement  for  th 
ganization  that  seeks  continuou 
newal  is  fluidity  of  internal  struc' 
Obviously,  no  complex  modern  ori 
ization  can  exist  without  the  ST 
tural  arrangements  of  divis 
branches,  departments,  and  so  f> 
I'm  not  one  of  those  who  imagine 
the  modern  world  can  get  < 
from  specialization.  Specializ; 
and  division  of  labor  are  at  the  I 
of  modern  organization.  In  this 
nection  I  always  recall  a  Marx  Bf 
ers  movie  in  which  Groucho  play 
shyster  lawyer.  When  a  client 
mented  on  the  dozens  of  flies' 
zing  around  his  broken-down  o 
Groucho  said,  "We  have  a  wor 
agreement  with  them.  They  < 
practice  law  and  we  don't  climh 
walls." 


rhe  worlds 
>f  the  world 


iest  for  your  personal  Shangri-La,  a  bright  and 
shining  world  that's  just  around 
the  world  from  here.  Or  discover 
Africa  and  a  time  forgotten,  where 
time  itself  is  still  a  stranger 

Follow  your  dreams 
on  a  once  in  a  lifetime 
journey  —  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth. 


To  India,  where  under  m 
Bo  Tree  Buddha  sat — and  a  religion  was 
)rn.  India,  where  one  night  you'll  stand 
ved  before  the  towering  splendor  of  the 
jj  Mahal  with  every  star  in  the  sky  woven 
to  the  carpet  of  still,  blue  water  at  your 
let. 

nd  Thailand,  once  the  kingdom 
f  Siam,  where  you  sail  the  street 
anals  past  colorful  floating  mar- 
ets,  past  orange  roofs  and 
olden  temples  shimmer- 
ig  in  the  morning  sun- 
ght. 

'ou'll  visit  Singapore, 
er  teeming  streets 
f  open  shops  —  and 
long  Kong,  where 
geless  junks  slip 
ilently  to  sea  past 
leeping  colonies  i 
if  sampans. 

md  in  Japan,  where 

miniature 
bridges  cross  miniature 
streams,  toy-like  teahouses 
welcome  you  —  and  the  fra- 
grance  of  cherry 
blossoms  blends 
»  with  the  tinkling 
strainsof  an  ancient 
lullaby  to  haunt  you 
While  reigning  over 
this  faraway  world, 
Mt.  Fuji  stands  in  lofty 


majesty  with  its 
head  above  the 
clouds. 

But  if  your  dream  has  been  a  "land  that 
time  forgot,"  Africa  offers  a  world  of  im- 
penetrable jungles  and  burgeoning  civi- 
lizations, of  diamond  mines  and  game 
preserves,  of  a  lion's  roar  in  the 
night  —  and  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  nature  has  ever  produced. 
Here  is  the  very  dawn  of  civilization, 
prehistory  in  the  present.  Here  is 
an  unspoiled  land — the  world's 
greatest  natural  spectacle. 

Wherever  the  land  of  your  dreams — no  matter 
how  seemingly  distant — it  is  only  hours 
away  on  Lufthansa.  See  it  now. 
Lufthansa  flies  to  more  than  50 
cities  in  37  countries,  across  6 
continents,  around  the  world. 
And  our  friendly,  thought- 
ful service  has  helped 
make  us  one  of  the  top 
four  airlines  to  Europe. 
For  further  information 
call  your  Travel  Agent  or  mail 
the  coupon. 


LUFTHANSA  GERMAN  AIRLINES,  Dept.  H  10 
410  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  necessary  information 
on  Around  The  World  and  African  Tours.  Have  your 
Tour  Expert  contact  me  at  the  number  listed  below. 


□  Anytime  during  the  day 


□  After  7  PM 


Name 

Address 

City 

State  Zip 

Phone 

My  Travel  Agent  is 

Lufthansa 

German  Airlines 
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But  jurisdictional  boundaries  tend 
to  get  set  in  concrete.  Pretty  soon,  no 
solution  to  a  problem  is  seriously 
considered  if  there  is  any  danger  that 
it  will  threaten  jurisdictional  lines. 
But  those  lines  aren't  sacred.  They 
were  established  in  some  past  time  to 
achieve  certain  objectives.  Perhaps 
the  objectives  are  still  valid,  perhaps 
not.  Most  organizations  have  a  struc- 
ture that  was  designed  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  no  longer  exist. 

The  fifth  rule  is  that  the  organiza- 
tion must  have  an  adequate  system  of 
internal  communication.  If  I  may 
make  a  rather  reckless  generaliza- 
tion, I'd  say  that  renewal  is  a  little 
like  creativity  in  this  respect— that  it 
depends  on  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  diverse  elements  in  a  situ- 
ation that  permits  an  infinite  variety 
of  combinations  and  recombinations. 
The  enormous  potentialities  of  the 
human  brain  are  in  part  explainable 
in  terms  of  such  possibilities  for  com- 
bination and  recombination.  And 
such  recombination  is  facilitated  by 
easy  communication,  impeded  by  poor 
communication. 

The  sixth  rule:  The  organization 
must  have  some  means  of  combating 
the  process  by  which  men  become 
prisoners  of  their  procedures.  The 
rule  book  grows  fatter  as  the  ideas 
grow  fewer.  Thus  almost  every  well- 
established  organization  is  a  coral 
reef  of  procedures  that  were  laid  down 
to  achieve  some  long-forgotten  ob- 
jective. 

It  is  in  our  nature  to  develop  an 
affection  for  customary  ways  of  doing 
things.  Some  years  ago  a  wholesale 
firm  noted  that  some  of  its  small  shop- 
keeper customers  were  losing-  money 
because  of  antiquated  merchandising 
methods.  The  firm  decided  that  it 
would  be  good  business  to  assist  the 
shopkeepers  in  bringing  their  meth- 
ods up-to-date,  but  soon  discovered 
that  many  had  no  desire  to  modernize. 
They  loved  the  old,  money-losing 
ways. 

Sometimes  the  organization  pro- 
cedures men  devise  to  advance  their 
purposes  serve  in  the  long  run  to 
block  those  purposes.  This  was  appar- 
ent in  an  experience  a  friend  of  mine 
had  in  Germany  in  the  last  days  of 
World  War  II.  He  was  in  Aachen, 
which  had  only  recently  been  occupied 
by  the  American  forces,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  message  instructing  him  to 
proceed  to  London  immediately.  He 


went  directly  to  U.  S.  Army  headquar- 
ters, and  showed  the  message  to  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Adjutant's  office. 

The  sergeant  said  that  the  only 
plane  for  London  within  the  next  few 
days  was  leaving  from  the  nearest 
airfield  in  thirty  minutes.  He  added 
that  the  airfield  was  twenty-five  min- 
utes away. 

It  was  discouraging  news.  My 
friend  knew  that  he  could  not  proceed 
to  London  without  written  orders,  and 
that  was  a  process  that  took  from  an 
hour  to  a  couple  of  days  in  a. well-es- 
tablished and  smoothly  functioning 
headquarters.  The  present  headquar- 
ters had  been  opened  the  day  before, 
and  was  in  a  totally  unorganized 
state. 

My  friend  explained  his  dilemma 
to  the  sergeant  and  handed  over  his 
papers.  The  sergeant  scratched  his 
head  and  left  the  room.  Four  minutes 
later  he  returned  and  said,  "Here  are 
your  orders,  sir." 

My  friend  said  he  had  never  been 
in  such  an  efficient  headquarters.  The 
sergeant  looked  at  him  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  and  said.  "Sir.  it's  just  lucky 
for  you  we  weren't  organized!" 

The  seventh  rule:  The  organiza- 
tion capable  of  continuous  renewal 
will  have  found  some  means  of  com- 
bating the  vested  interests  that  grow 
up  in  every  human  institution.  We 
commonly  associate  the  term  "vested 
interests"  with  people  of  wealth  and 
power,  but  in  an  organization  vested 
interests  exist  at  every  level.  The  low- 
est employees  have  their  vested  in- 
terests, every  foreman  has  his.  and 
every  department  head  has  his.  Every 
change  threatens  someone's  privi- 
leges, someone's  authority,  someone's 
status.  What  wise  managers  try  to 
do.  of  course,  is  to  sell  the  idea  that 
in  the  long  run  everyone's  overriding 
vested  interest  is  in  the  continuing 
vitality  of  the  organization  itself.  If 
that  fails,  everyone  loses.  But  it's  a 
hard  message  to  get  across. 

Nowhere  can  the  operation  of  vested 
interests  be  more  clearly  seen  than  in 
the  functioning  of  university  depart- 
ments. There  are  exceptions,  of 
course:  some  departments  rise  above 
their  vested  interests.  But  the  average 
department  holds  like  grim  death  to 
its  piece  of  intellectual  terrain.  It 
teaches  its  neophytes  a  jealous  devo- 
tion to  the  boundaries  of  the  field. 
It  ;i->t\->t'S  the  significance  of  intel- 
lectual questions  by  the  extent  to 


which  they  can  be  answered  wit 
going  outside  the  sacred  terri 
Such  vested  interests  effectively 
most  efforts  to  reform  undergra 
instruction. 

The  eighth  rule  is  that  the  or 
zation  capable  of  continuous  ren 
is  interested  in  what  it  is  going 
come  and  not  what  it  has  been. 
I  moved  to  New  London,  Connect) 
in  1938  I  was  astonished  at  the 
tude  of  New  Londoners  toward 
city's  future.  Having  grown  up  in 
ifornia,  I  was  accustomed  to  citie 
towns  that  looked  ahead  habit 
(often  with  an  almost  absurd 
mism ) .  I  was  not  prepared  for  a 
that,  so  far  as  I  could  discover 
no  view  of  its  future,  though  it 
a  clear  view  of  its  past. 

The  need  to  look  to  the  future  is 
reason  so  many  corporations  t< 
have  research  and  development 
grams.  But  an  organization  cai 
guarantee  its  future  by  ritual 
spending  on  research.  Its  resea 
and-development  program  must  b 
outgrowth  of  a  philosophy  of  in 
tion  that  guides  the  company  in  e 
thing  it  does.  The  research  prog 
which  is  a  way  of  looking  for 
cannot  thrive  if  the  rest  of  the  or^ 
ization  has  the  habit  of  looking  b 
ward. 

The  ninth  rule  is  obvious  but 
cult.  An  organization  runs  on  mo 
tion.  on  conviction,  on  morale, 
have  to  believe  that  it  really  ma 
difference  whether  they  do  well 
badly.  They  have  to  care.  They  lj 
to  believe  that  their  efforts  as  ij 
viduals  will  mean  something  for, 
whole  organization,  and  will  be  re- 
nized  by  the  whole  organization. 

Change  is  always  risky,  usually 
comfortable,  often  painful.  It  i] 
accomplished  by  apathetic  men 
women.  It  requires  high  motiva, 
to  break  through  the  rigidities  of 
aging  organization. 

So  much  for  the  rules. 

0»e  of  the  ominous  facts  all 
growth  and  decay  is  that  the  pre* 
success  of  an  organization  does : 
necessarily  constitute  grounds  for 
timism.  In  1909  it  would  have  b 
unwise  to  judge  the  future  of  the  ( 
tral  Leather  Company  by  the 
that  it  ranked  seventh  in  the  natio 
total  assets.  It  would  have  been  a 
astrous  long-term  investment.  A 
ter  bet  would  have  been  the  relati 
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small  Ford  Motor  Company  which  \ 
been  founded  only  six  years  earl 
and  was  about  to  launch  its  Model 
As  a  company  it  wasn't  huge  or  po 
erful.  but  to  borrow  a  phrase  fn 
C.  P.  Snow,  it  had  the  future  in 
bones.  (Not  many  of  1909's  top  tw< 
ty  companies  did— only  four  of  th< 
are  in  the  top  twenty  today.) 

Businessmen  are  fond  of  sayi 
that,  unlike  other  executives,  th' 
have  a  clear  measure  of  present  p. 
formance-the  profit-and-loss  sta 
ment.  But  the  profits  of  today  m 
be  traceable  to  wise  decisions  madi 
good  many  years  earlier.  And  curi 
company  officers  may  be  making  b 
decisions  that  will  spell  disaster  t 
years  from  now. 

I  have  collected  many  examples 
organizations  that  experienced  cri^ 
as  a  result  of  their  failure  to  rem 
themselves.  In  the  great  majority,  a 
tainly  nine  out  of  ten.  the  trouble  w 
not  difficult  to  diagnose  and  there  w 
ample  warning  of  the  coming  catt 
trophe.  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturi? 
concern  that  narrowly  averted  ba 
ruptcy  recently,  the  conditions  t 
led  to  trouble  were  diagnosed  by 
outside  consultant  two  years  befi 
the  crisis  came.  In  the  case  of  anoth' 
well-known  organization,  a  publish 
article  outlined  every  essential  d 
culty  that  later  led  to  disaster. 

But  if  warning  signals  are  plentif 
why  doesn't  the  ailing  organizati 
take  heed?  The  answer  is  cleaJ 
most  ailing  organizations  have  dev 
oped  a  functional  blindness  to  the. 
own  defects.  They  are  not  sufferi:^ 
because  they  can't  solve  their  pre 
lems  but  because  they  won't  see  the 
problems.  They  can  look  straight  ! 
their  faults  and  rationalize  them 
virtues  or  necessities. 

I  was  discussing  these  matters  wi' 
a  corporation  president  recently,  ai 
he  said.  "How  do  I  know  that  /  a, 
not  one  of  the  blind  ones?  What  dc 
do  to  find  out?  And  if  I  am,  what  del 
do  about  it?" 

There  are  several  ways  to  proceejl 
One  way  is  to  bring  in  an  outside  co  I 
sultant  who  is  not  subject  to  the  conc'J 
tions  that  create  functional  blindne  I 
inside  the  organization. 

A  more  direct  approach,  but  0)9 
that  is  surrounded  by  subtle  di!I 
Acuities,  is  for  the  organization 
encourage  its  internal  critics.  Eve:'li 
organization,  no  matter  how  far  dm 
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t^^l^o^ ...Terrific  Trinidad 


t^^^w^ ...Tranquil  Tobago 

Everyone  raves  about  the  balmy  climate,  the  wonderful  beaches, 
the  splendid  scenery  of  the  West  Indies.  But  listen  to  those  who 
know  Trinidad  and  Tobago  where  there  is  so  much  more  to  see 
and  do.  Or  still  better,  listen  to  Trinidad's  gifts  to  the  world— the 
exciting  rhythm  of  big  steel  bands  and  the  saucy  charm  of  Calypso. 
Trinidad  gave  us  the  Limbo,  too,  and  wait  till  you  see  it  dazzlingly 
performed  under  a  flaming  pole! 

Music,  song  and  dance  come  naturally  to  fun-loving  Trinidadians 
whose  lovely  island  is  the  home  of  a  veritable  U.N.— Africans, 
Hindus,  Moslems,  Syrians,  Chinese,  Europeans  and  Americans. 
Here  in  this  colorful  new  country  the  spirit  of  Carnival  is  a  year- 
round  way  of  life  that  casts  its  alluring  spell  on  the  young  at  heart. 

Only  twenty  miles  away,  charming,  pastoral  Tobago  is  an  entirely 
different  world.  A  world  so  calm  and  quiet  and  unspoiled  as  to  seem 
unreal.  Here  the  blue  skies  are  ablaze  with  the  color  of  tropical 
flowers  and  rare  birds— the  white  beaches  stretch  endlessly  under 
the  gently  swaying  palms.  Fishing,  swimming,  sailing,  snorkeling 
are  at  their  best  in  Tobago  and  world-famed  Buccoo  Reef 
provides  an  unforgettable  spectacle  of  marine  life. 

Jets  whisk  to  these  enchanted  islands  in  jig  time— see  your  travel 
agent  soon. 

For  illustrated  brochures  write  to: 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO  TOURIST  BOARD 

P.O.  I!ox  1!)74,  Dept.  HA,  New  York,  New  TorK  10017 
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teriorated,  has  a  few  stubbornly  1 
est  individuals  who  are  not  blir 
by  their  own  self-interest  and  1 
never  quite  accepted  the  rational 
tions  and  self-deceptions  shared 
others  in  the  organization.  If  they 
encouraged  to  speak  up  they  proh 
will.  The  head  of  a  government  ag< 
said  to  me  recently,  "The  shrew 
critics  of  this  organization  are  r 
under  this  roof.  But  it  would  ta 
major  change  of  atmosphere  to 
them  to  talk." 

A  somewhat  more  complicated 
tion  is  to  bring  new  blood  into  at 
a  few  of  the  key  positions  in  th 
ganization.  If  the  top  level  of  th 
ganization  is  salted  with  vigorou 
dividuals  too  new  to  be  familiar  vjt 
all  the  established  ways  of  doing  a 
thinking,  they  can  be  a  source  off™ 
insights  for  the  whole  organizatji 

Still  another  means  of  getting  fm 
insights  is  rotation  of  personnel! 
tween  parts  of  the  organization.  ! 
only  is  the  individual  broadened! 
the  experience,  but  he  brings  a  fm 
point  of  view  to  his  new  post.  Aj 
a  few  years  of  working  together,  i 
are  likely  to  get  so  used  to  one  anot 
that  the  stimulus  of  intellectual  (j 
flict  drops  almost  to  zero.  A  fr 
combination  of  individuals  enli 
the  atmosphere. 


i' 


In  the  last  analysis,  however,  eva 
thing  depends  on  the  wisdom  of  thl 
who  shape  the  organization's  poll 
Most  policy  makers  today  underst 
that  they  must  sponsor  creative  i 
search.  But  not  many  of  them  unc 
stand  that  the  spirit  of  creativity  . 
innovation  so  necessary  in  the  i 
search  program  is  just  as  essentia 
the  rest  of  the  organization. 

The  future  of  this  nation  depe 
on  its  capacity  for  self-renewal.  P 
that  in  turn  depends  on  the  vitality 
the  organizations  and  individuals  t 
make  it  up.  Americans  have  alw; 
been  exceptionally  gifted  at  orga 
zational  innovation.  In  fact,  some 
servers  say  that  this  is  the  true  Am 
ican  inventiveness.  Thanks  to  tl 
inventiveness  we  now  stand  on 
threshold  of  new  solutions  to  some 
the  problems  that  have  destroyed  1 
vitality  of  human  institutions  sft 
the  beginning  of  time.  We  have 
ready  made  progress  in  discover] 
how  we  may  keep  our  institutk 
vital  and  creative.  We  could  do  e1* 
better  if  we  put  our  minds  to  it. 


New  Baldwin  organ  makes  you  glad 
you're  old  enough  to  remember 


Remember  flapper  girls,  raccoon  coats,  flag- 
pole sitters,  the  Charleston  and  silent  flicks? 
Sing-alongs  to  a  bouncingball  and  the  mighty 
theatre  organ?  They  made  the  1920's  roar. 

Now  Baldwin  has  captured  the  romance 
of  those  razzle-dazzle  years  in  a  great  new 
theatre  organ  for  the  home. 

Remarkably  authentic  from  horseshoe 
console  to  special  effects,  it  has  true  theatre 
organ  sound.  And  the  brilliant  tone  of  a 
true  Baldwin. 

Sit  down  and  play  yourself  some  mem- 
ories. Thrill  to  the  shimmering  tibias,  the 
romantic  kinura,  and  other  theatrical  voices 
—all  sparkling,  bright  and  clear. 

BALDWIN  AND  ORGA-SONIC  ORGANS  •  BALDW 


Play  a  bass  drum  or  rhythm  brushes. 
Ring  the  doorbell.  Laugh  at  the  auto  horn. 

Happy  days  are  here  again  in  this  exciting 
new  Baldwin  Theatre  Organ.  See  it  at  your 
Baldwin  dealer's  today,  or  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  colorful  free  brochure. 

^^Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 
1801  Gilbert  Ave.,  Dept.  Ha  10-65 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Please  send  free  brochure  on  the  new  Baldwin  Theatre 
Organ. 

Name  


Address . 
City  


State. 


_Zip_ 


In  Canada,  write:  Baldwin  Piano  Company  (Canada)  Ltd. 
86  Rivalda  Road,  Weston,  Ontario 

m  m 
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After  Hours 


Goodbye  to  World's  Fairs 

by  Russell  Lynes 


By  the  middle  of  the  summer  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  had  taken  on 
a  bruised  and  weary  look.  Behind 
pavilions  broken  furniture  was  piled 
on  loading  platforms,  the  domino  and 
diamond  pennants  that  fluttered  in 
ranks  on  either  side  of  the  wide 
bridges  were  no  longer  spanking; 
their  sooty  ends  were  frayed.  The 
multiple  bubbles  that  covered  the 
snack  bars,  which  had  been  like  in- 
verted bunches  of  white  grapes,  were 
now  rising  piles  of  dirty,  yellow  plas- 
tic. Gone  were  the  expensive  little 
electric  carts  that  buzzed  through  the 
first  year  of  the  fair  carrying  lovers 
and  old  ladies;  gone  were  the  hydro- 
foils that  had  skimmed  the  East  River 
•  and  set  one  down  next  to  a  pirate  ship 
at  the  fair's  marina.  Gone  were  the 
expectations  that  the  fair  would 
break  even,  much  less  make  a  dollar. 

What  was  not  gone,  however,  was 
the  patently  evident  fact  that  a  great 
many  people  were,  in  the  semi-dazed 
manner  of  fair-goers,  having  a  magi- 
cal experience.  There  is  something 
about  a  fair,  any  fair,  that  beckons 
one  on,  keeps  one  walking,  makes  one 
unwilling  to  give  up  except  tempo- 
rarily to  rest  the  bones  on  a  bench.  A 
fair  by  definition  is  the  creation  of 
unreality  by  assembling  in  one  place 
Harper's  Magazine,  October  1965 


the  most  disparate  and  exotic  kinds 
of  elements  of  sight  and  sound  and 
smell  (principally  deep-frying  fat', 
making  fact  rub  elbows  with  fantasy, 
riches  with  honky-tonk,  seriousness 
with  frivolity,  and  all  wrapped  up  in 
an  envelope  of  popular  music  and  tied 
with  a  tinsel  of  lights.  This  is  as  true 
of  a  county  fair  as  it  is  of  a  world's 
fair.  World's  fairs,  however,  have 
fountains. 

I  had  been  told,  "The  fair  is  empty. 
Nobody  goes." 

The  Thursday  afternoon  I  was 
there  an  electric  sign  said  at  5:30 
that  the  day's  total  so  far  was  111,163. 
Nobody?  So  far  this  year  there  had 
been  10,989,719  and  since  the  opening 
of  the  fair  last  year  just  over  thirty- 
eight  million  souls  had  been  there  in 
greater  or  lesser  degi^ees  of  trance. 

There  were  a  number  of  things  I 
wanted  to  see  that  I'd  not  seen  be- 
fore on  half  a  dozen  or  so  earlier  trips. 
I  had  found  myself  drawn  again  and 
again  to  the  Spanish  pavilion— last 
year  to  look  at  the  Goya  "Majas"  and 
this  year  to  see  the  tapestry  cartoons, 
especially,  and  the  splendid  flamenco 
dancer,  Manuela  Vargas,  and  her 
troupe.  The  Spanish  pavilion  seemed 
to  me  the  only  really  elegant  archi- 
tecture at  the  fair,  and  it  housed  the 


fair's  best  restaurant.  This  tin 
avoided  it.  My  list  was  headed 
"Johnson's  Wax"  where  I  had  hi 
there  was  a  remarkable  movie.  T] 
was  a  long  line  outside  the  pavi 
and  a  man  with  a  yellow  electric  r 
aphone  said,  "There  will  be  a  | 
hour  wait,  a  one-hour  wait." 

So,  I  went  to  the  next  thing  on 
list,  the  American  pavilion.  I  shl 
have  waited  an  hour  at  Johns 
Wax. 

The  Belgian  Village  was  also  oi 
list.  When  I  had  been  there  atj 
very  end  of  last  summer  on  a  d 
evening,  it  was  still  far  from 
pleted.  What  it  had  lacked  in  finij 
had  made  up  for  in  charm,  and  I 
eager  to  see  how  the  story,  s' 
speak,  had  come  out.  It  came  out 
a  fairy  tale,  full  of  enchantment 
happy  children  and  starry-eyed 
pies,  in  many  respects  as  succe; 
as  anything  at  the  fair. 

From  the  American  pavilion  t<| 
Belgian  Village  had  been  a  trek 
seemed  not  unlike  that  from  All 
to  the  West  before  the  Erie  Canal 
built,  and  so  I  paused  in  the  R; 
keller  for  a  drink.  A  woman  who 
been  sitting  at  the  bar  said  to  he 
cort  as  she  got  down  from  the 
stool,  "Well,  that's  better,  but  my 
still  hurt."  When  I  emerged 
Belgium  I  found  myself  confn 
by  a  building  called  Minnesota  ( 
skirted  a  good  deal  of  Africa 
Asia  on  my  way),  and  I  went  in 
after  being  instructed  in  proce 
by  a  Japanese  waitress,  ate  exce! 
Danish  smorgasbord. 


Internationalism  is,  of  course,'* 
keynote  of  every  world's  fair.  IrM 
Egyptian  pavilion,  for  example,  u 
snack  bar  featured  beefburgers  « 
papaya  juice.  On  a  shortcut  be .d 
the  Polynesian  pavilion  I  watcher 
I  walked,  a  Polynesian  demonstrari{ 
karate  to  a  couple  of  friends  who  v«* 
sitting  on  the  ground.  He  attack  i 
palm  tree  which  he  kicked  with.it 
foot  and  hit  sharply  with  the  edgM 
his  hand.  "That's  what  you  do  to  <( 
care  of  yourself  in  New  York,'  n 
said.  The  Republic  of  Guinea  J- 
advertising  a  "chicken-steak  dim  1 
for  $1.49. 

It  is  internationalism,  I  beli  $ 
that  is  at  the  root  of  the  finai 
failure  of  the  New  York  World's  1  | 
and  the  reason  why,  I  suspect,  f  I 
in  the  great  tradition  are  soon  li  I 


Life  Guards  ruling  to  mount  guard  at  the  Home  Guards  —  sec  (1)  below. 


6  of  the  best  shows  in  London  are  free 

—  you  can  have  the  time  of  your  life  there  on  $15  a  day. 


9NDON  is  yours  on  $15  a  day!  You  can 
J  get  bed  and  breakfast  in  a  hotel  for 
,  lunch  for  $1.50,  dinner  For  $3.50. 
ie  S2  left  will  go  unexpectedly  tar, 
Ben  shows  like  these  are  free: 

The  Life  Guards  (a  regiment  of  the 
leen's  Household  Cavalrv)  riding  to 
punt  guard  at  the  Horse  Guards  (a 
bade  ground  in  W  hitehall).  Daily  at 
a.m.;  Sunday  at  10  a.m. 

i  Peers  and  peeresses  debating 
the  House  of  Lords.  Noble 
eakers; surprisingk  -often, noble 
leeches.  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
*40  p.m.;  Thursday,  3: 10  p.m. 


3.  Bewigged  barristers  (lawyers)  mak- 
ing eloquent  pleas  at  the  ( )ld  Baile\ . 
Monday-Friday,  10:15  a.m.,  1:45  p.m. 

4.  The  martial,  musical  glory  of  Chang- 
ing the  Guard  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  Most  morn- 
ings at  11:30. 

5.  The  portly  pomp  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show— 

November  13. 


fi.  The  Queen  riding 
in  her  State  Coach 
to  open  Parliament 
—  another  sparkling 
Fall  event.  The  first 


Parliament  was  opened  700  years  ago! 

Send  us  the  coupon  to  find  out  more 
about  London's  fine  free  shows,  and 
see  your  travel  agent. 


This  is  a  mailing  label.  Please  type  or  use  block  letters. 
British  Travel.  Box  92:3.  New  York.  N.Y.  L0019 


TO: 


N  VME 


ADDHKSS 


(111 


802 


STATE 


British  Travel:  New  York  — 680  Fifth  Avenue;  Chicago  —  39  So.  LaSalle  St.;  Los  Angeles  —  6/2  So.  Flower  St.;  Toronto  — 151  Hloor  St.  West. 


In  Americas  finest  homes...  true-to-life  color  with 
RCA  Victor  Solid  Copper  Circuit  dependability 


Add  a  spot  of  beauty  to  your 
home— and  your  home  life. 
The  superbly  detailed  cabi- 
netry of  RCA  Victor  Color  TV 
adds  a  handsome  grace  note 
to  any  room  — whether  your 
style  choice  is  French  Provin- 
cial. Early  American.  Con- 
temporary. Scandinavian . 
Mediterranean  or  Oriental. 


But  think  of  what's  in  that  beautiful 
cabinet.  Enchanted  hours  of  the  most 
true-to-life  Color  TV  you  can  buy. 
Natural.  Sharp.  Bright.  And  with 
RCA  Victor  Color  TV,  you  have  the 
assurance  of  long-term  dependability 
through  RCA  Solid  Copper  Circuits  — 
the,  circuits  of  the  Space  Age.  They 
won't  come  loose.  Won't  short  circuit. 
Won't  go  haywire.  Remember  this,  too: 


RCA  pioneered  and  perfected  Color  1 
—  has  had  more  experience  maid 
Color  TV  than  many  manufacture 
have  in  making  black  and  white  sd 
These  are  a  few  of  the  irresistiJ 
reasons  why  more  people  own  R"  I 
Victor  than  any  other  kind.  Now  I 
your  turn.  Don't  let  another  s&\ 
colorless  day  go  by  at  your 
house. 


AFTER  HOURS 
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m  e  as  extinct  as  medicine  shows. 
I 1  1876  when  the  first  great  inter- 
J  onal  exposition  was  held  in  Amer- 
i|  millions  of  people  came  to  Phila- 

■  hia  by  train  and  carriage,  bring- 

■  their  trunks,  prepared  to  settle 
J  n  for  a  week  or  more  of  culture 
J  excitement.  Above  the  banks  of 
1  Schuylkill  rose  the  Centennial  Ex- 
•  tion,  the  greatest  fair  ever  to 
1  a  been  held  anywhere  in  the  world. 
I  ost  six  times  as  much  as  the  fa- 

is  Crystal  Palace  exposition  in 
don  in  1851.  It  was  bigger  even 
l  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1874 
ch  had  made  people  marvel  at  its 
j  acres  of  buildings.  It  covered, 
aed,  with  its  walks  and  fountains 
gardens  23G  acres.  Richard  Wag- 
had  written  a  Grand  March  es- 
ially  for  the  occasion  of  its  open- 
.  Art  and  artifacts  flowed  in  from 
remote  corners  of  the  globe,  not 
y  from  Europe,  a  month  or  six 
:ks  away,   but  from  Japan  and 
na,  three  or  four  months  across 
iries  and  mountains  and  oceans 
iv.  from  Turkey,  India,  Africa. 
Po  go  to  a  world's  fair  then,  and  for 
ny  decades  after  that,  was  to  have 
opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  the 
rid  and  many  of  its  wonders  laid 
;  before  one.  It  was  a  fantasy  sub- 
;ute  for  travel  that  in  reality  few 
ild  afford  in  time  or  money  to  take, 
beat  eighty-days-around-the-world 
about  seventy  days,  even  if  one 
fre  rather  conscientious  about  see- 
*  all  the  exhibits  from  far  coun- 
ts. A  world's  fair  today  can  provide 
such  astonishment  or  revelations, 
e  world,  from  nine  to  five,  is  too 
ich  with  us  in  the  marts  of  trade, 
d  from  six  to  midnight  on  TV. 
There  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  handi- 
ift    or    of    manufacture    at  the 
n-ld's  Fair  that  isn't  in  large  de- 
rtment   stores   in   big  American 
ies.  There  is  hardly  a  model  of  a 
ilding,  or  a  blow-up  of  a  landscape 
an  illuminated  paragraph  of  prop- 
anda  that  isn't  in  travel  folders  or 
ivel  ads  in  magazines.  Even  the 
>rks  of  art  are  entirely  familiar 
rough  excellent  color  reproductions 
most  people  who  bother  to  look  at 
em,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
|t  that  I  wasn't  delighted  to  see 
em  in  Flushing  Meadows.  With  the 
ception  of  the  art  at  the  Spanish 
vilion    (which   included  first-rate 
edieval  sculpture  and  ecclesiastical 
Iver  and  ivories)  and  the  Pieta  in 


the  Vatican  pavilion  (no  amount  of 
corny  setting  could  detract  from  it ) 
there  is  better  art— ancient,  primi- 
tive, as  well  as  modern— in  New  York 
museums  than  any  of  the  pavilions 
could  boast. 

A  world's  fair  as  a  revelation  of  the 
world  is  as  out-of-date  as  the  hand 
press  and  the  steel  engraving.  It  can 
do  better  in  postulating  the  futui'e, 
the  possibly  inhumane  zoom-zoom 
future,  and  in  demonstrating  gadg- 
ets. This  accounted  for  the  long  lines 
at  the  General  Motors  building  and 
G.E.  and  Ford.  Only  the  Belgian 
Village  seemed  like  an  authentic  sub- 
stitute for  modern  travel.  One  was  in 


O  n  November  21.  1964,  in  a  Method- 
ist church  in  McComb,  Mississippi, 
an  almost  all-Negro  audience  watched 
the  Free  Southern  Theater's  pro- 
duction of  Waiting  for  Godot.  Pews 
had  been  rearranged  and  the  audience 
was  crowded  in  around  the  makeshift 
arena  stage.  Children  sat  on  the  rise 
where  the  pulpit  usually  stood.  The 
night  was  cold  and  the  church's  two 
gas  heaters  were  blazing.  Beckett's 
setting  for  Godot  reads,  "A  country 
road.  A  tree.  Evening."  McComb  fits 
the  bill. 

For  many  in  the  audience  Godot 
was  the  first  play  they  had  ever  seen. 
The  children  enjoyed  it  most,  laugh- 
ing loudly  at  Gogo's  antics  and 
Lucky's  dance.  It  is  a  long  play;  the 


Europe  surrounded,  as  usual,  by 
tourists.  It  made  one  feel  both  abroad 
and  at  home. 

The  failure  of  the  fair  has  been 
laid  by  most  critics  at  Robert  Moses' 
door  in  the  belief  that  only  a  man  with 
so  colossal  an  ego  could  create  so 
colossal  a  failure.  I  suspect  that  if  Mr. 
Moses'  ego  were  all  that  big,  he 
wouldn't  shout  quite  so  loud  when 
pinpricked.  The  failure  of  the  fair 
was  in  its  concept.  It  was  out-of-date 
before  it  began.  It  was  an  idea  that 
has  no  place  in  an  age  when  a  mighty 
ocean  is  only  six  man-hours  wide  and 
when  ideas  are  exchanged  between 
continents  with  the  speed  of  light.   [  ] 


first  act  runs  more  than  an  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes,  the  second  nearly  an 
hour.  When  it  was  over,  the  actors 
pulled  several  bridge  chairs  onstage. 
A  discussion  with  the  audience  began. 

A  woman  in  a  housedress  stood  up. 
"I  thought  it  was  a  good  play,"  she 
said.  "But  we  ain't  waiting  no  more 
on  Godot.  We  got  COFO  and  we're 
going  to  do  it  ourselves."  Several  in 
the  audience  intoned  the  determined 
"amen"  that  one  soon  learns  to  iden- 
tify with  Freedom  Movement  resolve. 
A  man  stood  up.  He  looked  like  a  dirt 
farmer  and  he  simply  stood  there.  We 
looked  at  him,  waiting  for  his  ques- 
tion or  comment.  After  a  long  pause 
he  said,  "Whooped  him  .  .  .  the  white 
man  whooped  .  .  .  No  .  .  .  No  .  .  ."  He 


A   Free  Theater  for  Mississippi 

by  Richard  Scheduler 
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Maker's 
Mark 


It 

tastes 
expensive 

...and  is. 

Maker's 
Mark 


Made  from  an  original  old 
style  sour  mash  recipe  by 
Bill  Samuels,  fourth  genera- 
Also  available  in  Limited  Edition  101  proof  tion  Kentucky  Distiller. 

90  Proof  •  Star  Hill  Distilling  Co.  •  Star  Hill  Farm,  Loretto,  Kentucky 


The  electric  skillet 
you  don't  have  to 
hide  in  the  kitchen. 


Worn 


The  Corning  Ware®  Electromatic  skillet  looks  good  enough  to  come  to  the  table.  And 
you  can  separate  the  skillet  part  from  the  base  for  easy  serving.  Heat  is  distributed 
evenly  so  it  cooks  evenly.  Now  available  in  all  white  —$27.95. 

CORNING i$ WARE  ELECTROMATICS 


GL*0S  WORKS.' 


didn't  sit  down  until  another  long  i 
lent  interval  passed. 

"That  man  felt  something,"  Ji; 
O'Neal,    who   cofounded   the  ] 
Southern  Theater  with  Gilbert  Mo  sj 
said.  "But  he  couldn't  get  the  word 
say  it.  That's  our  job :  to  help  cats 
that  find  the  vocabulary  to  say  w  d 
they  want  to  say."  Moses  added,  ii 
Rulevile  the  morning  before  Go]m 
we  held  a  drama  workshop— im] 
visations— with  about  thirty  kids 
this  group  was  Jerry  Johnson,  wh  ii 
about  thirteen  years  old.  He  had  i 
rific  sensitivity.  After  the  play  1 
night  he  and  a  friend  came  backs 
and  put  on  the  costumes  of  Pozzo  jn 
Lucky.  Jerry  picked  up  the  bullwi 
put  on  the  hat,  tied  the  rope  arol 
his  friend's  neck,  and  shouted,  H 
Rack!   Dance!'  Godot  achieved  i 
purpose.  It  gave  Jerry  Johnson  a  t  e$ 
atrical  image,  offering  him  an  exp 
ence  that  wouldn't  have  been  tr 
but  for  us.  This  kid  has  somethin 
can  use  to  play,  think,  and  live  wilv/i 

The  Free  Southern  Theater  tea 
America's  newest,  and  most  boJH 
conceived,  professional  theater,  ilted 
an  integrated  group  of  professiqjH 
actors  who  have  come  to  the  So"; 
from  all  over  the  country,  and' 
stomping  grounds  are  rural  Mis$ 
sippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  J\ 
bama.  The  theater's  headquarters  ; 
rehearsal  facilities  are  in  New 
leans,  but  its  real  life  is  "out  thej'W 
in  three  dozen  or  so  dirt-farm  toMistd 
and  small  cities,  where  it  plays 
ing  for  Godot ,  Purlie  Victories^ 
In  White  America,  George  Dam&\ 
Shadow  of  a  Gunman,  and  Breclral 
The  Rifles  of  Senora  Carrar-B 
church  auditoriums,  school  gymniia 
urns,  and,  when  neither  is  availal.VI 
in  cotton  fields. 

The  FST  motto  is  "a  theater  in 
those   who    have    no  theater." 
broader  terms  it  can  be  translam 
into  "images  for  those  who  have  o 
images."  For  one  of  the  deepest  1  - 
rors  of  the  segregated  South  is  i\M 
the  Negroes  either  have  no  picturejjfl 


watch  for 

JOHN  LE  CARRE  on 

WHAT  EVERY  WRITER  WANT!] 

in  Pari  2  of  "The  Writer's  Life," 
coining  in  the  November  issue 


he  Mid -Century 
Book  Society 
invites  you  to  take 


ANY3 
FREE 


WITH  YOUR  FIRST  SELECTION  - 
AND  PICK  YOUR  FIRST  SELECTION 
NOW  FROM  ANY  BOOK  OR  SET 
BELOW  FOR  ONLY  $3.95 
REGARDLESS  OF  THE 
RETAIL  PRICE  SHOWN! 


Choose  from  giant  encyclopedias,  reference  volumes, 
bestsellers  or  multi-volume  sets  worth  up  to  $52.00 


ORIGINS:  THE 
CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
IRDS  by  Eric 
-tndge.  970  pages. 
I  price  SIB. 00 


706.     WILLIAM  S 
BURROUGHS.  Nova  Ex- 
press 4  GAMES  PEOPLE 
PLAY,  Eric  Berne,  M  D 
Rel  price  $10. 00* 


281.    THE  FACE  ON 
THE  CUTTING  ROOM 
FLOOR  by  Murray 
Schumach,  TV  censor- 
ship.  Ret.  price  $6.95 


704.    THE  FAMILY  MOS- 
KAT.  I.  Bashevis  Singer. 
ANTI-SEMITE  It  JEW, 

J.  P  Sartre. 
Ret.  price  $9.95» 


306.    TEMPLES,  138.    RIMBAUD  and  132.  DICTIONARY 

TOMBS  &  HIEROGLYPHS.  BAUDELAIRE.  Enid  of  Slang  and  Uncon- 

The  Story  of  Egyptology.  Starkie  Two  biographi-  ventional  English.  Eric 

Barbara  Mertz.  1 1 1  us.  cal  volumes.  Combined  Partridge.  1362  pgs. 

Ret.  price  $6.95  ret.  price  $20.00  *  Ret.  price  $1 6.00 


707.   TOM  WOLFE,  Kandy. 
Kolored  Tangerine-Flake 
Streamline  Baby  &  Klapp, 
SYMBOLIC  LEADERS 
Ret  price  $11.45* 


2.   THE  HUNDRED 

iYS.  Antony  Brett - 
tries.  Napoleon's 
it  campaign, 
t.  price  $6.50 


275.  LES  NUITS  DE 
PARIS  by  Restif  de  la 
Bretonne.  18th  Century 

vignettes. 

Ret.  price  $5.95 


283.  MACMILLAN 
MEDICAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Over  1,000  pg.,  profusely 
illus.  New  23rd  edition. 
Ret.  price  $7.95 


279.  THE  COMPLETE 
BOOK  OF  GAMES  by 

Darwin  A.  Hindman. 
2000  games.  Illus.  768 
pages  Ret  price  $6.95 


253.    THE  DEMONS. 

Heimito  von  Doderer. 
The  monumental  Ger- 
man novel.  Two  volumes. 
Ret.  price  $13.50  * 


207.    THE  CRADLE  OF 
EROTICA.  Allen 
Edwardes  &  R  E  L. 
Masters.  Sex  in  the 
Levant.  Ret  price$9.50 


288.    NORMAN  MAILER. 

An  American  Dream. 
Controversial  best-seller! 
Acclaimed  and  damned! 
Ret.  price  $4.95 


259.    THE  LETTERS 
OF  F  SCOTT  FITZ- 
GERALD. 615  pages, 
photos. 

Ret.  price  $10.00 


I3.  NOTHING 
RSONAL.  Photo- 
aphic  essay.  Richard 
edon,  James  Baldwin, 
■t.  price  $12.95 


11.    THE  OFFICER 
1CT0RY  by  Hans 
Hlmut  Kirst.  Thrill- 

of  Wehrmacht  days. 

t.  price  $6.50 

90.    THE  WOUNDED 
>N0:  Journey 
Hough  a  Divided 
menca  ByHansHabe. 
et.  price  $5.95 


709.  JOHNSON'S 
DICTIONARY,  a 

modern  selection,  and 
A  JOHNSON  READER 
Ret.  price  $13.00  * 


289.  CONTEMPORARY 
QUOTATIONS.  James  B. 
Simpson.  1,300  world 
figures  speak. 
Ret.  price  $6.95 


149      A  WORLD  ON 
THE  WANE  by  Claude 
Levi-Strauss  Tribal 
life  in  the  Amazon. 
Illus  Ret  pnce$12.50 


269  COMPLETE 
TALES  OF  HENRY 
JAMES.  Vols.  7  &  8. 
932  pages. 
Ret.  price  $11.90* 


266.  BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR  QUOTA- 
TIONS. Latest  edition, 
1.614  pages. 
Ret.  price  $10.00 


1 

VULGAR 


261.  A  CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
VULGAR  TONGUE. 

Eric  Partridge 
Ret.  price  $7.95 


246.  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  THE  GREAT  QUO- 
TATIONS. George 
Seldes.  893  pages. 
Ret.  price  $15.00 


16  more  books  and  sets  to  choose  from 


152.  A  MURIEL  SPARK 
TRIO.  3  of  her  funniest, 
most  moving  novels. 
608  pages. 
Ret  price  $5.95 

309.  Selected  Works 
of  ALFRED  JARRY. 

Paris  Avant-Garde 
of  the  1900's 
Rel.  price  $7.95 


145.     A  WORKING 
FRIENDSHIP.  Letters 
of  Richard  Strauss, 
von  Hofmannsthal. 
Ret.  price  $10.00 

267  BOSIE:  Lord 
Alfred  Douglas,  His 
Friends  &  Enemies, 

by  Rupert  Croft-Cooke. 
Ret.  price  $7.50 


298.  AGONY  OF  THE 
GOP.  1964. 

Robert  D.  Novak 
An  insider's  views. 
Ret.  price  $6.95 

278.    DEVILS,  DRUGS 
&  DOCTORS  by  Howard 
W  Haggard,  Story  of 
Medicine  Illus 
Ret  price  $6.00 


262.    THE  WAPSHOT 
SCANDAL  and  THE 
WAPSHOT  CHRONICLE 

by  John  Cheever. 
Ret.  price  $9.90  * 

705.  TERRY  SOUTHERN, 
FLASH  &  FILIGREE. 
I  LOST  IT  AT  THE 
MOVIES,  Pauline  Kael. 
Ret.  price  $1 1.00* 


276.  MUSSOLINI:  A 
Study  in  Power  by 

Ivone  Kirkpatrick.  726 
pages,  photographs. 
Ret.  price  $10.00 

251.    WOMEN.  John 
Philip  Lundin.  A  mem- 
oir  in  the  tradition  of 
Frank  Harris. 
Ret.  price  $6.50 


287.    LSD:  THE  CON- 
SCIOUSNESS-EXPAND 
ING  DRUG.  David  Solo- 
mon. All  the  pro's  & 
con's.  Ret.  price  $5.95 

247.    IAN  FLEMING: 

On  Her  Majesty's  Se- 
cret Service;  plus  H.  M. 
Hyde,  Room  3603. 
Ret.  price  $9  00  * 


Here's  proof  that  The  Mid-Century  Book  Society  offers  you 
bigger  discounts,  more  bonus  books,  greater  savings. 

brings  your  combined  savings  up 
to  80%. 

Mid-Century  offers  you  so  many 
books  of  lasting  merit  —  including 
valuable  reference  works  and  match- 
ing multi-volume  sets  as  regular 
selections  or  alternates. 


ake  any  three  reference  works,  best- 
Jlers  and  multi-volume  sets  —  retail 
Uue  up  to  $52.00-FREE!  Then  se- 
■ct  any  other  book  or  set  on  this  page 
your  first  selection  for  only  $3.95, 
^gardless  of  the  retail  price  shown— 
even  if  the  retail  price  is  $20.00! 


The  Mid-Century  Book  Society 

400  Community  Drive,  Manhasset,  New  York  11030 


319.     THE  GREAT 
COLLECTORS  by  Pierre 
Cabanne.  Close-ups 
of  famous  art  patrons. 
Ret.  price  $5.50 

320.     LANDSCAPE  OF 
NIGHTMARE  bv  Jonathan 
Baumbach.  Essays  on 
the  American  novel. 
Ret  price  $5.00 
*  Counts  as  one  selection. 


'e  make  this  dramatic  offer  to  intro- 
Jce  you  to  the  benefits  of  The  Mid- 
entury  Book  Society.  For  example: 

Mid-Century  consistently  gives  you 
discounts  of  20%,  3314%,  40%  and 
more. 

Only  Mid-Century  gives  you  Bonus 
Book  Vouchers  worth  FOUR  DOL- 
LARS with  every  book  you  buy 
(starting  with  the  very  first) .  This 


As  a  member  you  are  offered  major 
works  of  fiction  and  non-fiction  bv  the 
"great  names"  and  by  burning  new 
talents:  thought-provoking  (often  con- 
troversial) bestsellers  that  the  judges 
of  "big  book  clubs"  wish  they  could 
select  for  their  mass  market. 
Right  now,  pick  your  3  FRF.E  intro- 
ductory books  or  sets.  Write  their 
numbers  on  the  coupon  and  begin  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  trial  membership 
in  The  Mid-Century  Book  Society. 


Write  the  numbers  of  your  3  FREE  books 
or  sets  in  the  3  boxes  above. 

Write  the  number  of  your  first 
selection  in  box  at  left.  It's 
yours  for  only  $3.95  regardless 
of  the  higher  retail  value. 


Print  Name  . 

Address  

City  


Benefits  of  Membership 

1.  Each  month  you  will  receive  The 
Mid -Century  Review  which  describes 
the  current  monthly  selection  and 
alternates,  plus  a  wide  variety  of  fic- 
tion and  non-fiction  books  and  sets. 

2.  You  can  let  the  current  selection 
come,  choose  from  alternates,  or  ac- 
cept no  book  that  month. 

3.  As  a  member,  you  need  accept  as 
few  as  four  selections  or  alternates  in 
the  coming  year. 

4.  FREE  BONUS  BOOK  VOUCHERS  — 
WORTH  FOUR  DOLLARS  EACH  —  GIVEN 
AT  ONCE,  for  every  selection  or  alter- 
nate you  buy,  you  receive  FREE  a  Bonus 
Book  Voucher  which  you  may  exchange 
(together  with  a  nominal  sum  —  as  low 
as  $1)  for  any  Bonus  Book  or  multi- 
volume  reference  set  of  your  choice. 
NO  RISK:  If  not  perfectly  delighted 
with  your  book  shipment,  return  it 
within  10  days  and  your  membership 
and  all  charges  will  be  canceled  im- 
mediately Otfer  not  good  outside  Con- 
tinental U.S.A. 


H  ■  l 
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AFTER  HOURS 


We're  waiting 
to  help  YOU! 


Perhaps  you  don't  feel  that  you  need 
any  help  with  your  investments. 

You're  doing  about  as  well  as  you 
think  you  might  expect  with  your 
present  holdings,  as  far  as  balance, 
yield,  and  growth  potential  go. 

Fine. 

In  that  case  about  the  only  thing  we 
can  offer  you  is  our  congratulations. 

And  we  do. 

But  if  you  happen  to  have  any  doubts 
about  some  of  your  securities  . . . 

If  you  do  think  opportunities  might 
exist  to  increase  either  yield  or  possi- 
bilities for  price  appreciation  ...  then, 
as  we  said,  we're  waiting  to  help  you. 

Our  Research  Division  — more  than  300 
strong  — stands  ready  to  review  your 
holdings  in  the  light  of  your  own 
investment  objectives. 

And  Research  takes  off  its  hat  to  no- 
body in  the  range  of  information  it  has 
at  its  finger  tips  or  the  degree  of  objec- 
tivity that  it  brings  to  bear  on  any 
portfolio  analysis  it  undertakes.  After 
all.  it  has  no  sales  ax  to  grind. 

For  nearly  25  years  we  have  offered 
this  service  to  any  investor  who 
wished  to  avail  himself  of  it,  without 
charge  and  without  obligation, 
whether  he  was  a  customer  or  not. 

Of  course,  maybe  we  should  warn  you. 
If  you  do  ask  for  a  review,  we  think 
you'll  be  impressed  with  the  analysis 
you  receive  — so  impressed  that  you 
may  want  to  become  a  customer  and 
use  our  Research  service  regularly. 

But  that  is  strictly  up  to  you. 


MEMBERS  N.  V  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER 
PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMIMER  &  SMITH  I  IMC 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 


themselves  or  accept  a  distorted  re- 
flection of  the  very  society  which  op- 
presses them.  A  similar  argument 
could  be  made  about  many  Southern 
whites.  The  FST  achieves  what  most 
ancient— and,  some  would  say,  the  pur- 
est—theaters set  out  to  do:  a  structur- 
ing of  experience  so  that  the  audience, 
once  having  seen  itself  and  the  world, 
has  patterns  to  think  with.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  "propaganda."  which 
puts  a  specific  set  of  ideas  in  an  audi- 
ence's head  (as  some  of  Brecht's 
"plays  for  learning"  did  I,  but  of  of- 
fering for  use  the  metaphorical  tools 
which  can  shape  creative  and  critical 
thought. 

The  FST  started  in  September  1963 
when  Gilbert  Moses  and  John  O'Neal 
met  for  the  first  time  in  Jackson.  Each 
had  come  to  Mississippi  to  work  in  the 
Freedom  Movement;  each  had  the- 
atrical experience.  "We  are  seeking," 
says  O'Neal,  "the  freedom  to  find  new 
kinds  of  theatrical  expression  which 
will  speak  for  and  to  a  people  who 
have  rarely  "spoken*  before.  The 
Movement,  with  its  political  manifes- 
tations, is  one  thing— people  act  to- 
gether and  through  their  actions  let 
their  wishes  be  known.  But  there  have 
to  be  things  that  come  before  action: 
thought,  reflection,  criticism." 

Moses  adds.  "I  think  John  means 
that  the  theater  was  started  because 
the  Movement  has  no  time  for  art. 
There  must  be  more  than  emotions 
behind  revolutionary  action.  People 
begin  to  revolt  singing.  'We  shall 
overcome.'  not  knowing,  though  cer- 
tainly feeling  profoundly,  icf/ot  they 
should  overcome." 

Whatever  legitimate  relationship 
there  is  between  the  FST  and  the 
Movement,  the  theater's  underlying 
and  persistent  thrust  is  aesthetic.  Its 
first  concern,  then,  is  with  the  prob- 
lem of  theatrical  communication  and 
the  work  week  includes  acting,  move- 
ment, and  speech  classes,  a  seminar  in 
theater  theory  and  aesthetics,  and 
nightly  rehearsals.  "The  FST  is  a 
bakery  and  we  bake  vitally  needed 


Mr.  Schechner  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Free  South- 
ern Theater,  and  editor  of  the 
"Tulane  Dratna  Review"  in  New  Or- 
leans. His  (/notations  from  Messrs. 
O'Neal,  Moses,  and  Lev)/,  and  Miss 
Nicholas  are  taken  from  the  summer 
issue  of  that  journal. 


bread,"  O'Neal  says.  "Other  theate  I 
can  run  the  ice-cream  parlors." 

Money  to  support  the  theater 
hard  to  find,  while  the  unique  opport 
nities  of  the  FST  raise  equally  diffici 
management  problems.  No  admissi  f* 
is  ever  charged  and  most  families 
the  audience  are  simply  too  poor 
make  a  contribution.  So  money  com 
from  outside  the  communities;  mu 
of  the  projected  yearly  budget 
$98,000  will  come  from  the  Norl 
This  sets  up  a  tension  within  the  tht 
ter.  The  FST's  major  focus  is  on  i] 
audience.  But  the  theater  too  oft 
finds  itself  a  paternalized  beggar 
some  foundation  anteroom  or  in 
New  York  theater.  During  Februa 
L965  the  FST  performed  twice  in  N< 
York  to  raise  money.  Jerry  Talm< 
reviewing  the  company  in  the  N< 
York  Post,  called  the  FST  Godot  | 
gi  i  I  as  any  we  have  seen  in  this  citj 
But  the  actors  weren't  that  hapr 
"In  New  York,"  Murray  Levy  <  \v 
played  Gogoj  said,  "I  was  not  tryii 
to  open  up  communications.  I  was  tr 
ing  to  shock  an  audience  I  dislike 
In  the  South  the  acting  experience 
more  positive." 

Other  pressures  continue.  FJ 
company  members  have  been  evict 
from  apartments  for  participating 
a  "mixed"  group.  Several  have  be 
arrested  and  charged  with  "x 
grancy"  when  they  attempted,  as 
"mixed"  group,  to  buy  a  beer  in  a  pu 
lie  bar.  Local  newspapers  will  not  r 
view  productions;  rehearsal  space 
until  i-ecently-has  been  hard  to  fir 

Moses  and  O'Neal  worry  abo, 
v,  hat  kind  of  artists  will  evolve  undHj 
such  harassment.  The  eight  acto 
who  started  the  tour  of  Purlie  ai 
Godot  finished  the  tour.  But  then  fo 
of  them  left  the  FST.  No  matter  he 
much  time  it  takes  to  build  a  coi 
pany,  little  enduring  can  be  stru 
tured  on  a  top  salary  of  $35  a  wee 
Plans  have  been  made  to  offer  son 
of  the  box-office  receipts  of  other  the 
ters  to  the  FST.  Oliver  Rea.  mana 
ing  director  of  the  Minneapol 
Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater,  is  headii 
a  committee  within  the  regional,  pr 
fessional  theater  for  once-a-yes 
benefits;  a  similar  program  is  pr 
posed  for  many  universities.  If  ha 
the  budget  can  be  raised  this  way, 
is  hoped  that  the  foundations,  mo; 
of  which  have  stubbornly  refused  1 
aid  a  theater  that  is  not  "self-suppor 
ing,"  can  be  pressed  into  use. 


U  O 


Gen 
Elecwc 
Cares 


NOW,  ALL  IRONING  IS  EASIER  with  the 
General  Electric  Spray,  Steam  and  Dry  Iron. 
Automatic  fingertip  spray  .  .  .  handy  water 
window  ...  accurate  temperature  dial. 


FOR  COFFEE  LOVERS  ...  General  Electric 
has  the  coffeemaker  you  can  immerse  com- 
pletely for  thorough  cleaning.  And  the 
cleaner  the  pot,  the  better  the  coffee! 


ieral  Electric  has  the  perfect  portable  cleaner.  Less  than  12  long, 
it  enough  to  carry  anywhere.  Powerful  enough  to  make  dirt  vanish 
rywhere  ...  upstairs,  downstairs,  walls,  bare  floors,  car,  workshop 
ny  hard-to-reach  place.  Comes  with  all  attachments.  Great  gift! 

General  Electric  Company,  Housewares  Division,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602 
"Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


TOASTS— AND  BAKES!  The  General  Electric 
TOAST-R-OVEN*  toasts  both  sides  at  once. 
Top-browns  . . .  bakes  potatoes,  frozen  foods 
and  pies  ...  reheats  foods,  too! 

*TM  General  Electric  Co. 
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Don't  put  the  Chartreuse  too  close  to  the  milk 

(someone  might  pour  it  on  the  cornflakes ! ) 

But  then  why  not?  Chilled  Chartreuse  goes  with  lots  of  things. ..  grapefruit,  ice 
cream,  desserts . . .  and.  naturally,  on  the  rocks  or  as  a  highball.  The  main  point  is: 
before  you  serve  it.  For  that's  the  new  way  to  add  finesse  to 
Chartreuse  s  350-year-old  flavor.  A  most  venerable  and  versatile  liqueur.  For 
an  idea-ful  booklet  on  drinking  and 
cooking  with  Chartreuse,  write 

Schieffehn  &  Co..  30  Cooper  Sq.,  (have  the  genius  to  chill  it) 

New  ^orlc,  N.  Y,  Department  AA.       green,  tic  proof -yellow.  =  proof 


You'll  find  your  heart's 
desire  in  Jamaica... come 
and  let  us  show  you  why. 

Underwater  fantasv  .  .  .  maybe  even  mermaids.  Lazv  beaches,  gentle 
lagoons.  Moonlight  raft  rides  on  jungle  nver  rapids.  There's  so  much 
that's  so  different  and  so  lush  and  so  lovely  here.  And  who  can  bring 
vou  here  with  such  sure  knowledge,  such  spirit  and  stvle  as  BWIA0 
First  to  bring  the  fabulous  Boeing  /  2/  Sunjets  to  the  Caribbean,  finest 
with  bounteous  BWIA  service  that  puts  vou  in  a  Caribbean  holiday 
mood  from  the  moment  vou  board.  Just  tell  vour  travel  agent  vour 
heart's  desire.  He'll  do  the  rest.  For  falling-in-love-with-places  vacations 
on  Jamaica  or  any  of  the  lovek  BWIA  islands,  flv  the  airline  that 
knows... and  serves... the  Caribbean  best.  Ask  vour  travel  agent,  anv 
BOAC  office  or.  in  Florida.  BWIA-Miami.  And  for  vour  free 
Caribbean  Fun-Pak  write  to  BWIA,  Dept.HA-10,530  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036.  MMM1A 
We've  loved  the  Caribbean  for  25  years  -wf  ft ' i 'MM 
. . .  come  and  let  us  show  you  why.  i  •■ :. 

GRAND  CAyVi'.  JAVAICA/PUERTO  RICO/ST.  THOMAS/ST.  KITTS  ANTIGUA  GUADELOUPE/DOVINICA 
MARTINIQUE,  ST.  LUCIA/ST.  VINCENT/ BARBADOS  GRENADA/ TRINIDAD;  TOBAGO/ BRITISH  GUIANA 


AFTER  HOURS 

If  the  FST  has  not  yet  bittei 

the  Great  Society's  wallet,  its  ai 
hold  has  been  impressive.  Mos 
portant,  the  twenty-three-m« 
company— now  on  tour— is  bec< 
a  coherent  group.  Emalyn  Ha\ 
Roscoe  Orman.  and  Murray 
are  strikingly  talented  young  a 
Robert  Cordier.  director  of  the 
productions  of  Brecht's  The 
of  Senora  Carrar,  Moliere's  G 
Dandin,  and  O'Casey's  Shadow 
Gunman,  came  to  the  FST  from 
on  Baldwin's  Blues  for  Mr.  C) 
Hiroshima  Mon  Amour,  and  Las 
at  Marienbad.  In  White  Ameri 
Godot  have  been  restaged.  Only 
has  been  dropped.  Instead  of  s 
in  a  town  for  two  days,  the  FS' 
visits  for  more  than  a  week.  Th^ 
has  grown  from  two  to  nearl 
months.  One  of  the  FST's  main 
is  to  set  up  community  theat^ 
each  town  that  wants  one  and  to 
out"  FST  company  members  to 
with  these  local  groups.  At  leas 
theater  workshop  and  disc 
seminar  is  held  in  every  town. 

Outside  artistic  help  has  beet 
stantial.  Rea  has  offered  short  1 
ing  orientations  for  the  FST 
pany  at  the  Guthrie  theater.  J| 
Papp  of  New  York's  Shakespeq 
the  Park  has  loaned  lighting 
ment.  Paul  Sills,  founder  of  Chi 
Second  City,  directed  several 
improvisation  classes.  George  1 
-who  translated  the  Carrar—  is 
ing  a  play  especially  for  the  j 
Many  college  students  have  \ 
teered  for  summer  work.  An  i 
Xew  York  office  has  sponsored  s^ 
benefits.  Whatever  the  imme 
solutions  have  been— and  the  FS1 
survived  through  them— the 
problem  remains:  How  can  a  th] 
with  no  box  office  succeed  in  a  rl 
where  most  of  those  who  have  n 
won't  contribute? 

The    aesthetic    problems— w 
limits— can  more  easily  be  accept 
challenges.  So.  for  example,  the 
of  playing  in  churches,  comm 
houses,  even  open  fields  forces  1 
actor  and  director  to  contend  wit  J 
inner  action  of  a  play  because  nyl 
staging  areas  permit  identical  ti 
ing.  Neither  are  audiences  the  ■ 
from  town  to  town.  The  actors  I 
have  enough  money  to  live  elsewl 
so  they  farm  out  in  whatever  * 
munity  they  are  playing.  This  I 


i  all  communications  are  knocked  out,  what  do  you  do? 


ike  of  a  major  disaster,  com- 
)ns  are  likely  to  be  a  shambles, 
take  precious  hours  to  call  for 
's  to  re-establish  a  communi- 
ystem. 

there  is  a  unique  ITT  midget 
ve  system  undergoing  field 
t  restores  any  communications 
stantly. 

line-of-sight  unit  weighs  only 


17  pounds.  With  a  pair,  two-way  com- 
munications are  possible  via  telephone, 
telegraph,  radar,  radio  or  TV  over  dis- 
tances up  to  20  miles. 

Helping  people  communicate— that's 
a  vital  part  of  ITT's  business. 

ITT  holds  some  22,000  patents— many 
of  which  helped  put  13  million  telephone 
lines  in  80  nations.  Patents  for  vast  mi- 
crowave systems  that  span  mountains, 


jungles  and  deserts.  Patents  that  helped 
make  commercial  satellite  communica- 
tions a  reality. 

Research  pays  off  at  ITT.  In  fact, 
sixty  percent  of  ITT's  current  products 
are  the  result  of  the  last  five  years'  re- 
search and  development. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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proven  an  immense  help  in  connect- 
ing the  theater  with  its  audiences. 
And  it  is,  finally,  in  the  relationship 
to  the  audience  that  the  FST  will 
develop  its  style.  These  audiences 
eagerly  respond  to  the  stage  action, 
take  sides,  sometimes  shout  advice, 
and  question  the  motives  and  deeds 
enacted.  And  they  are  grateful. 
"That's  one  of  the  dangers,"  accord- 
ing to  O'Neal.  "The  audience  is  so 
thankful  that  we  may  lose  sight  of 
how  bad  we  sometimes  are." 

A  theater  performing  for  people 
who  have  never  seen  a  play  before  is 
literally  creating  taste.  And  everyone 
in  the  FST  agrees  that  the  theater 
must  offer  a  true  repertory.  Many 
plays  are  performed  in  one  week  and. 
over  the  year,  audiences  will  be  given 
the  chance  to  see  the  same  play  more 
than  once.  "We  have  to  give  people  a 
series  of  experiences  to  sound  off 
against."  O'Neal  says.  The  choice  of 
plays,  too,  is  geared  toward  stretch- 
ing the  audience's  experience.  Moses 
says  that  "we  picked  In  White  Amer- 
ica because  its  theme  essentially 
stated  that  the  Negro  revolt  was  like 
the  American  Revolution.  And  it 
shows  the  Negro  his  own  history.  It 
doesn't  show  Negroes  as  maids  or 
shoeshine  boys  or  as  people  with  white 
faces.  It  shows  people  still  seeking 
recognition,  and  who  have  never  lost 
their  humanity." 

As  for  Godot.  Moses  says  simply. 
"We  picked  it  because  we  wanted  to 
see  what  would  happen.  It's  a  great 
play  and  we  thought  it  would  act  as  a 
barometer  of  the  limits  of  our  audi- 
ence. It  didn't  operate  that  way.  All 
we  learned  was  that  our  audience  can 
take  Godot.  By  now  it's  almost  a 
legend  in  Mississippi.  And  people 
want  to  see  it  again." 

Where  a  play  seems  appropriate  but 
its  context  obscure  to  the  audience, 
extra-theatrical  aids  are  used.  For  ex- 
ample. Cordier  plans  to  show  a  docu- 
mentary film  about  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  before  each  performance  of  Car- 
rar.  George  Dandin  was  chosen  be- 
cause, as  Moses  says.  "We  wanted  to 
give  both  the  actors  and  our  audiences 
a  chance  to  test  themselves  against  a 
great  comedy." 

Outside  the  larger  cities  audiences 
have  been  almost  all  Negro,  fin  In- 
dianola,  Mississippi,  last  summer 
thirty-seven  members  of  the  White 
Citizens'  Council,  "protected"  by 
forty-two  helmeted  policemen,  came 


to  In  White  America.  They  sat  g 
block,  watched  quietly,  and  dec  ed 
that  the  FST,  like  the  rest  of  M 
Movement,  was  "communist."  ;J 
they  admitted  to  O'Neal  that  the  q 
ing  was  good. )  And  the  "race  th  »4 
as  O'Neal  and  Moses  ''both  Negr  si 
agree,  impinges  on  the  the;  a] 
O'Neal  thinks  "we  should  accept  t  st 
hangups  and  deal  with  them— uti 
whatever  is  implicit  in  the  plays,  n| 
try  to  manipulate  our  performa  eJ 
from  that  point  of  view.  No  nu  d 
how  you  handle  it  there  are  goic  a 
be  connotations.  We  had  a  white  (  d 
and  a  Negro  Didi.  Two  Negroes  wm 
have  been  different." 

In  fact,  O'Neal  objects  to  the  \ 
"integration."  He  says  "terms 
that  lead  us  into  a  dead  end.  1 
don't  really  explain  the  thing.  'V 
we  have  to  do  is  have  a  company 
Negroes  and  whites  in  it  becausi 
want  to  do  things  that  require 
The  problem  is  that  to  limit  the  t 
ter  to  black,  white,  or  black  and  \ 
is  to  avoid  the  situation.  The 
"integration'  assumes  the  status 
white  on  top.  black  on  the  bot 
and  it  means  that  we  should  gel 
black  and  white  together  by  mo 
the  Negroes  up.  But  nobody  wan 
be  benevolently  "lifted  up."  The  M 
ment  is  comprised  of  those  who  re 
nize  that  society  as  it  is  has  no  i 
for  them  and  so  society  must  be  ti 
formed.  If  you  start  with  black 
white  as  premises  you  come  bacii 
them  as  conclusions  and  you  (■! 
establish  a  dialectic  that  treat  ) a 
new  situation." 

A  "dialectic  that  creates  a  £■ 
situation"  is  precisely  the  F  Fa 
theatrical  potential.  The  terms  ire 
there— a  new  audience:  a  theater  at 
is  engaged  with  those  events  w  icfl 
are  forcing  America  to  revise  itsia- 
tional  consciousness:  a  repertor.  of 
plays:  community  theater  projds; 
actors  that  •"live-in"  while  on  fir. 
Theater,  when  it  is  most  alive,  stids 
at  the  intersection  of  confiic  ng 
ideas;  it  is  always  precarious,  alvys 
in  "crisis."  A  script  fixes  thisV 
stable  stuff  in  a  form.  Each  perf<  Hh 
ance.  however,  remixes  the  elem  its 
and  expresses  a  new  dynamic.  Yai 
has  happened  in  Selma.  BogalM 
New  York.  McComb.  and  Los 
sreles  is  that  a  status  quo  has  lp 
challenged.  This  is  the  theater's  :  iff 
and,  specifically,  the  Free  Soutl|frn 
Theater's. 
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It's  just  slightly 
better  than  the 
best  gin  you've 
ever  tasted. 
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Bill  Moyers: 
Johnson's  Good  Angel 

By  Tom  Wicker 

knew  anything,  I  quickly  learned,  was  somewhere 
with  the  Senator.  Finally,  in  a  quiet  nook  of  the 
Capitol,  I  traced  down  Willie  Day  Taylor,  one  of 
Johnson's  secretaries.  She  didn't  know  exactly 
where  he  was,  either,  much  less  where  he  was  go- 
ing to  be.  But  she  knew  the  two  facts  that  counted. 

"He  usually  checks  in  at  the  ranch  on  week- 
ends," she  said.  "You  get  down  to  Austin  and  call 
Bill  Moyers." 

In  those  days,  Austin  was  the  end  of  the  world 
to  most  people  in  Washington.  I  checked  in  at  the 
Driskill  Hotel,  phoned  the  number  Willie  Day  had 
given  me,  and  asked  for  Bill  Moyers,  a  name  that 
meant  nothing.  He  came  on  the  phone,  and  I  asked 
him  what  the  hell  to  do. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "First,  you  go  downstairs 
when  you  hang  up  and  tell  them  I  said  to  give  you 
a  guest  card  at  the  Headhners'  Club.  Sign  George 
Reedy's  name.  Best  place  in  town  to  eat.  Then 
be  out  at  the  airport  at  6:00  A.M.  tomorrow.  We're 
going  to  Sioux  Falls,  Mankato,  Minnesota,  and 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  Glad  to  have  you  along." 

The  Johnson  Vice  Presidential  campaign— I  had 
learned  by  them— was  neither  so  placid  nor  so  mi- 
nutely planned  as  the  properly  turned  out  Lodge 


Harp 


In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  this  ambi- 
tious young  man  has  become  tlie  second 
most  important  man  in  the  WJiite  Houx< 
-and  he  may  be  the  prototype  for  a  new 
breed  of  public  servant. 

In  the  autumn  of  1960,  as  a  rookie  political  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Times  Washington 
Bureau,  I  was  assigned  by  our  news  editor,  Wal- 
lace Carroll,  to  "pick  up  Lyndon  Johnson's  cam- 
paign." It  sounded  simple  enough,  and  I  already 
had  the  vast  experience  of  one  brief  swing  through 
the  country  with  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  opposing 
Vice  Presidential  candidate. 

I  asked  Carroll  where  Johnson  was ;  he  said  that 
was  up  to  me  to  find  out,  so  I  called  up  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  No  one  there  had  the 
faintest  notion.  I  called  Johnson's  office  at  the 
Senate.  "Oh,  well,"  somebody  said,  "we'll  have  to 
call  you  back." 

But  nobody  did.  In  desperation,  I  went  to  the 
Senate  office  building  and  toured  the  Majority 
Leader's  extensive  establishment.  Everybodj  who 
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"The  most  remarkable  twenty-nine-year-old  .  .  ." 

expedition.  But  those  crisp  instructions  told  me 
that  there  was  someone  aboard  who  knew  his  stuff, 
and  as  the  campaign  wore  along  I  soon  learned 
that  young  Bill  Movers  was  really  running  it,  al- 
though amiable  George  Reedy  was  technically  in 
charge. 

It  set  me  back  to  learn  that  Moyers  was  a  Bap- 
tist preacher,  only  twenty-six  years  old,  and  a  sort 
of  headlong  busybody  in  horn-rimmed  glasses 
with  a  folder  of  important-looking  papers  perpet- 
ually under  his  arm.  With  the  customary  supercil- 
iousness of  the  Eastern  liberal  press,  I  tabbed 
him  for  a  capable  square  on  the  make— especially 
after  the  day  we  landed  at  Kansas  City  to  meet 
Harry  Truman.  At  the  airport  the  handful  of  re- 
porters on  the  flight  preceded  Johnson  out  of  his 
Electra.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  came  across  the 
boarding  area  to  meet  the  beaming  candidate,  we 
reporters  kept  edging  around  to  get  a  better  view 
and  pretty  soon  we  were  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  wing.  There  was  a  lot  going  on  and  a  lot  for 
the  Johnson  staff  to  be  doing,  but  at  that  moment 
Movers  came  charging  toward  us  like  a  Texas 
Longhorn,  a  fierce  expression  on  his  earnest 
preacher's  face.  He  seized  the  arm  of  a  reporter 
next  to  me.  "Put  out  that  cigarette,"  he  yelled. 
"You  want  to  blow  us  all  up?" 

I  thought  that  was  pretty  officious  but  I  did  tuck 
away  in  my  mind  the  fact  that  the  guy  paid  at- 
tention to  detail. 

He  paid  attention  to  everything.  There  is  a 
picture  of  Johnson,  at  one  point  in  that  campaign, 
asleep  in  the  front  seat  of  a  car,  his  head  slumped 
over  on  young  Bill  Moyers'  shoulder.  But  that  is 


not  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  photo. 
With  the  candidate's  considerable  bulk  against 
him,  Moyers  is  on  the  car's  radio-telephone,  in- 
tently running  some  part  of  the  show  somewhere 
else. 

A  reporter  had  to  latch  onto  Moyers  to  know 
what  Johnson  would  be  up  to  next.  While  Johnson 
would  wander  up  and  down  the  aisle  of  the  Electra 
in  vivid  pajamas,  or  entertain  the  reporters  with 
endless  political  lore  and  Stengelesque  yarns, 
Moyers  would  be  hard  at  work,  helping  with  speech 
texts,  radioing  ahead  to  the  next  stop,  passing  out 
press  releases,  conferring  with  the  staff. 

I  remember  it  was  Moyers  who  gave  us  the 
"background"— that  is,  he  told  us  what  Johnson 
meant— when  the  Senator  first  proposed  the  idea 
that  was  later  to  become  the  Peace  Corps.  At  a 
student  rally  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  on 
September  21,  Johnson  asked  for  a  new  program  of 
aid  to  underdeveloped  nations  that  would  allow 
"our  young  people  to  come  to  them  with  open 
hearts  and  a  desire  to  serve"-a  program  of  "volun- 
teers for  peace  and  humanity."  John  Kennedy 
came  around  to  the  same  theme  three  weeks  later 
at  Ann  Arbor. 

I  got  into  the  paper  with  that  story,  after  Moy- 
ers had  filled  me  in  on  Johnson's  meaning.  I  began 
to  appreciate  him.  I  also  learned  that  he  wasn't 
much  like  the  Baptist  preachers  a  long  life  in  the 
South  had  taught  me  to  avoid.  Moyers  could  crack 
a  joke,  laugh  at  himself,  kid  Johnson  a  little  when 
the  latter  was  out  of  earshot,  get  his  job  done,  and 
make  things  a  little  clearer  for  all.  Behind  those 
horn-rims,  there  was  a  quick  eye  and  a  sharp  brain. 

One  day  in  the  months  after  the  Inauguration, 
when  I  walked  into  Vice  President  Johnson's  office 
(known  as  "The  Taj  Mahal,"  for  its  size),  I  was 
saddened  to  find  Moyers  reduced  to  typing  letters 
like  any  stenographer.  I  should  have  been  warned 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  a  telephone  cocked  against 
his  ear  and  was  telling  somebody  how  to  do  some- 
thing as  he  typed.  But  it  was  only  later  that  I 
learned  that  he  had  drafted  the  letter  and  prob- 
ably signed  Johnson's  name  to  it  as  well.  He  had 
the  authority. 

About  that  time,  Jim  Rowe  called  up  Sargent 
Shriver.  (Rowe  had  been  a  White  House  assistant 
for  F.D.R.,  and  then  had  become  one  of  those 
Washington  lawyers  who  keep  a  hand  in  things.  He 
also  managed  to  remain  practically  everybody's 
friend.)  He  began  by  saying  he  had  considered 
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Shriver  crazy  to  take  on  a  harebrained  scheme  like 
the  Peace  Corps.  "But  I've  known  Lyndon  Johnson 
for  thirty  years,"  he  said,  "and  now  the  best  man 
I've  seen  working  for  him  in  all  that  time  wants  to 
leave  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
work  with  you,  so  maybe  I'm  the  one  who's  crazy." 

That  is  not  quite  the  complete  story  of  how 
Moyers  came  to  the  Peace  Corps.  But  he  did  move 
out  of  the  Taj  Mahal  to  take  up  duties  with  Shriver 
on  Connecticut  Avenue  above  a  French  restau- 
rant called  Chez  Francois.  I  would  see  him  dash- 
ing about  town— or  catch  echoes  of  his  passing— 
as  the  Corps'  Congressional-relations  director. 
When  Shriver  chose  him  as  Deputy  Director  in 
December  of  1962,  Senator  Frank  Lausche  of 
Ohio  made  a  fuss  about  paying  such  a  young  man 
(I  was  shocked  to  learn  Moyers  had  turned  twen- 
ty-eight) $19,500  a  year.  But  by  some  quirk  of 
bureaucracy  Moyers  was  actually  taking  a  $500 
pay  cut.  Lausche  probably  didn't  know  that  in 
19G0  Johnson  had  increased  Moyers'  salary  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  after  only  three  months'  em- 
ployment. In  January  1963,  the  Senate  confirmed 
him  without  so  much  as  a  nod  at  Lausche. 

Moyers'  part  in  the  painful  and  involved  process 
of  selling  the  idea  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  Congress 
and  the  country,  and  then  making  it  work,  was 
large  by  any  standard.  One  who  was  in  a  strategic 
Senate  post  in  those  days  recalls  that  Moyers 
realized,  first,  that  he  had  a  "hot  item"  in  the  per- 
sonable and  persuasive  Shriver,  who  was  the 
President's  brother-in-law.  Second,  he  got  a  sort  of 
instantly  favorable  response  to  the  Peace  Corps 
idea  from  young  people  and  some  older  liberals. 
Third,  he  met  considerable  outright  hostility  to 
a  newfangled  and  "idealistic"  scheme,  some  of  it 
in  Congress.  Finally,  much  of  the  public  and 
nearly  all  of  Congress  were  waiting  to  be  shown— 
not  hostile,  not  convinced. 

"So  Moyers  decided  to  sell  Shriver,"  the  old 
Senate  man  recalls.  "He  took  Shriver  to  breakfast 
with  three  or  four  Congressmen  every  morning  for 
two  or  three  months.  He  saw  to  it  that  Shriver 
talked  with  practically  everybody  in  the  House. 
By  the  time  they  got  through  listening  to  Shriver 
talk,  they  may  not  have  been  sold  on  the  Peace 
Corps  but  they  were  sold  on  Shriver  and  that  was 
all  they  needed." 

In  the  Senate,  the  job  was  not  so  difficult. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  probably  had  first 
suggested  the  Peace  Corps  somewhere  in  the  end- 
less flood  of  ideas  he  poured  out  to  an  ungrateful 
world  in  the  1950s,  managed  the  matter  on  the 
floor.  And  behind  the  scenes,  the  brooding  Vice 
President  Johnson  lent  his  considerable  sup  r1 
and  advice.  But  as  Moyers  plunged  even  dc< 


into  the  Peace  Corps,  he  drifted  away  from  John- 
son, although  he  worried  about  his  former  boss's 
frequent  despondency.  When  a  friend  remarked 
that  he  supposed  the  Vice  President  wished  he 
had  never  given  up  the  Majority  Leadership  of 
the  Senate,  Moyers  replied  sadly,  "You  can  bet 
on  that." 

He  felt  himself  drifting  out  of  things,  too,  as 
the  Peace  Corps  overcame  its  initial  difficulties 
and  settled  into  something  near  routine;  by  1963, 
its  appropriation  had  been  doubled— as  big  a  suc- 
cess as  the  New  Frontier  produced.  Moyers  won- 
dered out  loud  about  accepting  an  offer  to  join  an 
insurance  firm  in  Texas.  He  talked  occasionally  of 
buying  a  small  newspaper. 

On  any  list  of  bright  young  men  in  Washington, 
Moyers  deserved  a  high  place.  He  probably 
wouldn't  have  found  it.  The  Kennedy  mystique 
made  something  a  little  suspect  of  all  "Johnson 
men,"  even  though  the  Irish  Mafia  never  spoke  of 
Moyers  with  anything  but  respect.  But  the  young 
intellectual  hierarchy  of  the  day  ran  to  Harvard, 
not  the  University  of  Texas,  and  few  outside  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  old  Johnson  circle  thought  of 
Moyers  at  all.  As  for  me,  I  had  so  much  clairvoy- 
ance that  I  suppose  I  called  him  twice  between  1961 
and  1963. 

And  that  was  the  way  it  stood  when  Kennedy's 
Special  Assistant  Kenny  O'Donnell  called  up  Bill 
Moyers  one  November  day  and  asked  him  to  take 
on  a  delicate  political  chore  in  Austin,  Texas. 

How  He  Went  Aboard 

Politics  in  Texas  sometimes  reaches  passions 
not  touched  elsewhere  and  that  was  the  way  it  was 
in  late  1963.  Governor  John  Connally,  nominally 
a  Johnson  man  but  primarily  a  conservative,  was 
at  war  with  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  historical- 
ly an  anti-Johnson  man  and  the  leading  figure 
among  Texas  liberals.  The  struggle  threatened  the 
precarious  unity  of  the  Texas  Democratic  party; 
worse,  it  threatened  the  prospects  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket  for  1964,  particularly  since 
it  was  looking  more  and  more  as  if  Barry  Gold- 
water  might  be  the  Republican  Presidential 
nominee,  and  Goldwater  was  hot  in  Texas. 

President  Kennedy's  trip  to  Texas  was  supposed 
to  bring  his  magnetic  personality  into  a  key  state, 
for  one  thing,  to  do  what  he  could  to  rectify  the 
Connally-Yarborough  split,  and  to  let  Texans 
know  there  was  nothing  to  the  persistent  talk  that 
Johnson  would  be  "dumped"  the  next  time  around. 

To  "advance"  the  mammoth  political  dinner  in 
Austin  on  the  night  of  November  22,  the  White 
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House  dispatched  Jerry  Bruno,  one  of  the  best 
political  arrangers  on  the  Kennedy  team.  Bruno 
shortly  found  himself  at  sea  in  the  unfamiliar  and 
shark-infested  waters  of  Texas  politics.  Moyers' 
assignment  was  to  ease  tensions.  Though  he  was 
known  as  a  Johnson  man,  he  had  no  other  local 
political  identification;  he  knew  the  people  on  the 
scene;  he  would  be  speaking  for  the  White  House. 
Showing  his  facility  for  making  hard  decisions 
in  a  nice  way,  Moyers  soon  had  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties ironed  out.  He  was  feeling  satisfied  with 
himself  by  lunchtime  on  November  22  as  he  sat 
down  for  a  meal  with  the  state  party  chairman, 
Frank  Erwin.  At  table,  the  word  came  that  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  been  shot  in  Dallas. 

Moyers  went  to  the  phone  and  confirmed  the 
news  through  Jesse  Kellam,  his  old  boss  at  station 
KTBC.  "I  suppose  I  was  presumptuous,"  he  re- 
calls, "but  1  didn't  mean  to  be.  All  I  could  think 
was  that  Johnson  was  President  now  and  that 
he  might  need  help.  I  knew  there  would  be  un- 
familiar people  all  around  him.  I  thought  it  would 
help  him  just  to  have  somebody  there  he  knew  and 
understood,  and  who  knew  him.  So  I  went  out  and 
chai  tered  a  plane  and  went  to  Dallas." 

It  was  easy  enough  to  do  that  but  getting  aboard 
Air  Force  One,  the  big  jet  that  dies  Presidents 
about  the  country,  was  something  else  on  that  day 
of  shock  and  terror.  Moyers  did  not  know  the 
Secret  Service  agents.  Still  fearing  a  widespread 
assassination  plot,  perhaps  by  foreign  agents,  they 
had  thrown  ironclad  security  around  the  big 
blue-and-white  aircraft  aboard  which  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  was  about  to  become  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Moyers  scribbled  a  note.  "I'm  here 
if  you  need  me,"  it  read.  Within  minutes  the  an- 
swer came  back.  Johnson  needed  Moyers.  He  went 
aboard,  and  he  has  been  aboard  ever  since. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  significant  stories 
about  Moyers— but  there  is  another  that  I  rank 
with  it,  and  it  goes  back  to  the  first  heady  days  of 
the  New  Frontier  when  John  Kennedy  was  still  in 
his  pre-Bay  of  Pigs  days  of  glory  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  settling  into  his  three-year  oblivion 
in  the  Vice  Presidency. 

Johnson  did  not  want  to  let  Moyers  go  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  man  who  was  later  to  talk 
Arthur  Goldberg  into  leaving  the  Supreme  Court 
turned  his  prodigious  powers  of  persuasion  on 
Hill  Movers,  twenty-six  years  old.  Moyers  had 
made  up  his  mind.  He  wanted  a  field  of  his  own 
to  work  in,  something  that  would  give  full  play 
not  only  to  his  abilities  but  to  his  evangelical  de- 
sire to  do  something  useful  in  the  world.  Johnson 
could  not  shake  him. 

Moyers  set  up  an  appointment  with  Shriver,  to 


work  out  final  details,  but  at  the  last  minute  he 
called  the  Peace  Corps  director  and  begged  off, 
"I've  got  to  go  see  the  President,"  he  said. 

John  Kennedy  did  not  want  Moyers  to  leave 
Johnson  either.  The  Johnson-Kennedy  rivalry  be- 
fore  the  1960  Democratic  convention  had  been 
long  and  deep  and  if  the  two  principals  had  man- 
aged to  rise  above  it,  their  staffs  had  not.  Yet, 
both  Kennedy  and  Johnson  wanted  to  cooperate  J 
and  neither  ever  wavered  in  his  determination 
that— if  the  worst  should  happen— Johnson  would  1 
not  enter  the  White  House  ill-informed  and  un- 
prepared. Both  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
essential  link  between  them  and  their  staffs  was  i 
the  bespectacled  preacher  who  could  speak  for  ' 
Johnson,  command  the  respect  of  the  Irish  Mafia,  i 
and  meet  the  White  House  intellectuals  on  some- 
thing like  even  terms.  So  Kennedy  put  the  prop- 
osition to  Moyers.  He  should  not  leave  the  Vice 
President  for  the  Peace  Corps;  he  was  needed 
more  in  Johnson's  office. 

But  Bill  Moyers  did  leave  Johnson  and  he  did  go 
to  work  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  he  did  find  that 
larger  personal  mission  he  had  sought— an  experi- 
ence both  in  self-discovery  and  in  the  mechanics 
of  government.  He  turned  down  both  the  Vice 
President  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  : 
and  did  what  he  thought  was  right  for  him  to  do. 

Second  Most  Valuable  Man 

I  never  had  much  doubt,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Johnson  Administration,  either  that  Moyers 
would  stay  in  the  White  House  or  that  he  would 
be  Johnson's  most  valuable  man.  (He  was  quick 
to  say,  in  the  days  following  Johnson's  accession, 
"I'm  not  an  exciting,  interesting,  mysterious  fig- 
ure behind  the  scenes.  I'm  just  here  helping  a 
friend,  and  when  that  ends  I'll  drift  away  and 
never  be  heard  of  again."  He  would  go  back  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  he  insisted,  and  "the  best  job  in 
Washington." )  But  if  I  had  been  aware  then  of  the 
Dallas  airport  episode  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
Moyers  had  gone  to  the  Peace  Corps,  I  might  have 
foreseen  what  actually  happened -that  today  Bill 
Moyers  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  thirty-one  has  be- 
come the  most  able  and  influential  Presidential 
assistant  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  about. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  fairly  new  breed  of  public  ser- 
vant; the  roster  is  not  long  although  every  Pres- 
ident has  had  his  staff  men.  John  Hay  served  « 
Lincoln,  Joe  Tumulty  labored  faithfully  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  but  the  great  ones  like  Blair  for 
Andrew  Jackson,  House  for  Wilson,  and  Hopkins 
for  Roosevelt  were  usually  r.r  officio,  and  the  regu- 
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lar  hired  help  tended  largely  to  be  clerical,  until 
Franklin  Roosevelt  formally  organized  the  Presi- 
dential establishment.  There  have  been  plenty  of 
efficient  White  House  assistants  since  then— Clark 
Clifford  for  Truman,  Sherman  Adams  and  Jim 
Hagerty  for  Eisenhower,  Ted  Sorensen  and  Larry 
O'Brien  for  Kennedy— but  none  to  my  knowledge 
had  quite  the  scope,  the  trust,  or  the  sheer  im- 
portance Bill  Moyers  has  today. 

The  first  time  I  remember  seeing  him  in  the 
White  House  was  on  Tuesday,  November  26,  1963, 
after  Johnson  had  been  sworn  in  on  Friday.  The 
television  crews  were  setting  up  in  the  Fish  Room 
for  Johnson's  first  official  speech-an  observance 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Moyers  entered  quietly,  looked  around,  and  walked 
to  the  lectern  that  John  Kennedy  always  had  used. 
"This  won't  do,"  he  said,  quietly,  firmly.  "Get  one 
sixty-two  inches  high." 

Times  had  changed,  and  the  minor  detail  Moyers 
noticed  was  a  clue  to  his  sure  knowledge  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  With  the  same  instinct  and  self- 
confidence  he  showed  at  the  Dallas  airport,  the 
same  quiet  courage  that  led  him  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  Moyers  has  moved  in  on  the  White  House 
and  Lyndon  Johnson  and  made  himself— if  not  in- 
dispensable—the second  most  valuable  man  in  the 
place.  These  days,  that  is  pretty  valuable. 

His  scope  seems  to  have  almost  no  limit.  He  is 
deeply  involved  in  Johnsonian  politics.  In  foreign 
policy  his  knowledge  and  his  involvement  are 
second  only  to  McGeorge  Bundy's,  among  the 
White  House  aides.  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
monumental  Johnson  legislative  program  that 
made  the  1965  Congressional  session  as  great 
as  any  recorded.  He  is  given  wide  credit  in  the 
government  for  his  contribution  to  Johnson's  re- 
markable grasp  of  the  great  faceless  bureaucracy 
of  Washington.  He  has  written  and  polished 
speeches,  helped  organize  the  Johnson  staff,  and 
acted  as  an  "operating  executive"  in  such  matters 
as  mobilizing  the  National  Guard  in  the  Selma 
racial  crisis.  At  the  bottom  point  of  Johnson's 
public  impression  last  July,  the  President  handed 
him-as  if  in  desperation-the  job  of  managing  his 
press  relations.  He  is  already  being  compared  to 
Hagerty  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  knowl- 
edgeable press  secretaries  in  history. 

He  seems  to  exemplify  the  qualities  he  once 
prescribed  in  a  speech  for  a  good  government  ser- 
vant—"the  political  shrewdness  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  combined  with  the  spiritual  dedication  of 
Joan  of  Arc"— and  it  is  said  of  him  more  often  than 
of  any  other  White  House  assistant  that,  Lyndon 
Johnson  or  no  Lyndon  Johnson,  he  is  his  own  man. 
"I  try  to  soak  up  all  the  outside  views  I  can  get," 


he  says.  "I  keep  asking  myself  questions  about 
what  we're  doing.  Besides,  no  matter  what  peo- 
ple write  or  say  about  me,  I  keep  telling  myself 
that  twenty  years  from  now  no  one  is  going  to 
know  who  Moyers  was  anyway." 

Everyone  who  sees  his  work  at  close  range 
credits  him  with  almost  mystically  sound  judg- 
ment on  matters  ranging  from  a  phrase  in  a  speech 
to  a  policy  decision  on  Vietnam.  ("He  would  sit 
there,"  Sargent  Shriver  recalls,  "and  they  would 
show  him  a  stack  of  proposed  Peace  Corps  recruit- 
ing ads  and  he  would  just  tick  them  off— 'this  one, 
not  that  one,  this  one,  not  that.'  ") 

Moyers  also  gets  high  marks  for  his  ability  to 
get  along  with  old  men  and  young,  quick  men  and 
slow,  big  men  and  small.  One  of  the  brightest 
lawyers  in  Washington,  an  Administration  of- 
ficial, concedes  somewhat  ruefully,  "I  don't  think 
many  men  are  smarter  than  I  am.  But  when  I  talk 
with  that  kid,  we  talk  on  the  same  level.  He  doesn't 
talk  down  or  up  to  anybody." 

The  one  administrative  strike  I  have  ever  heard 
called  against  Moyers  was  that  he  was  unsure  in 
hiring  men  to  work  for  him  in  earlier  days.  If 
so,  it  seems  to  be  about  the  only  uncertainty  he 
has  displayed  in  Washington.  When  he  moved  into 
the  press  secretary's  office  he  started  off  answer- 
ing tough  questions  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
he  chose  those  Peace  Corps  ads. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  Moyers  was  not 
reluctant  to  take  on  this  position— although  he 
had  fended  it  off  some  months  earlier.  Then,  he 
he  was  deeply  immersed  in  developing  the  legis- 
lative program.  When  George  Reedy's  foot  ailment 
forced  him  to  quit,  Moyers  had  that  program  in 
hand  and  could  view  the  press  office  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  end  the  warfare  with  the  press  which 
was  occupying  too  much  of  the  President's 
thought,  and  damaging  the  public  view  of  him. 

Besides,  Moyers  views  the  Washington  press 
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corps  as  "the  most  exciting  group  in  Washington" 
and  the  press  itself  as  a  "dangerous  necessity"— 
dangerous  because  the  press  really  comes  down 
to  "a  collection  of  human  beings"  as  prone  to  error 
and  weakness  as  anyone  else,  but  a  necessity  be- 
cause of  its  educational  and  critical  function.  And, 
in  any  case,  he  asks,  "Do  you  think  these  bureau- 
crats are  stimulating?  Well,  the  press  is." 

Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day 

Like  his  boss,  Moyers  brings  fantastic  energy 
to  his  job.  "He  winds  up  in  the  morning  and  goes 
all  day,"  an  associate  said.  He  dissipates  virtu- 
ally none  of  his  hours  on  the  Washington  social 
scene,  preferring  to  spend  what  little  free  time 
he  has  with  his  wife,  Judith,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren. He  is  on  call  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  but 
on  one  emergency  arrangement  Mrs.  Moyers  put 
down  her  foot.  She  would  not  have  a  White  House 
radio  in  the  family  car,  and  that  settled  that. 

The  frenetic  pace  of  Movers'  life  has  produced 
an  ulcer,  which  he  soothes  with  strawberry  milk- 
shakes (  and  by  foregoing  his  passion  for  Mexican 
food,  which  he  used  to  consume  daily  at  lunch). 
These  days  he  tempts  fate  with  thin  black 
cheroots,  occasionally  supplemented  with  a  pipe, 
but  when  he  pours  himself  an  infrequent  bour- 
bon-and-water,  the  drink  hardly  turns  yellow. 

In  politics,  his  candidate  for  Johnson's  run- 
ning mate  in  1964— Shriver— was  counted  out,  but 
it  was  Movers  who  shaped  many  of  the  issues  of 
the  campaign,  had  the  largest  voice  in  television 
policy,  managed  many  of  the  details  of  travel, 
and  even  controlled  the  length  of  the  Johnson 
demonstration  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention (he  did  it  by  telephone  to  cooperative 
state  delegation  chairmen  ) . 

It  may  also  have  been  Moyers  who  held  half  the 
South  for  Johnson.  Early  in  1964,  the  President 
sensed  the  potential  of  the  Reverend  Billy  Gra- 
ham, the  spellbinding  evangelist  whose  funda- 
mentalism, he  feared,  was  tending  dangerously 
toward  support  for  Goldwater.  His  influence  in 
the  Southern  Bible  Belt  might  have  swung  even 
more  of  Dixie  into  the  Republican  camp.  But 
working  as  one  preacher  to  another.  Bill  Moyers 
brought  the  evangelist  into  Johnson's  circle. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  a  Democratic 
National  Committee  figure  who  has  good  reason  to 
remember  Movers'  campaign  activities.  "He  was 
this  kind  of  a  guy,"  he  recalls.  "One  day  I  goofed 
one.  Moyers  called  me  up  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  told  him  I  had  dropped  the  ball.  He  just 
hung  up  and  went  in  and  told  Johnson  what  had 


gone  wrong.  Johnson  gave  him  a  terrific  chewing 
out.  Moyers  stood  there  and  took  it  and  never 
passed  it  on  to  me  or  anybody  else.  He  took  the 
heat  because  he  could  stand  it." 

When  tragedy  struck  Walter  Jenkins— and  in  a 
real  sense  the  Johnson  family  and  the  Presidential 
staff— it  was  to  Moyers  that  Johnson  turned  to 
take  over  the  Jenkins'  duties  in  addition  to  his 
own.  Then  it  was  Moyers  who  carried  out  the  in- 
vestigation of  what  had  happened  that  night  at 
the  YMCA  and  in  the  police  station  (Johnson  still 
believes  that  Jenkins  was  framed  and  Moyers  still 
calls  Jenkins  "one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever 
known") . 

Moyers  has  total  access  to  Johnson's  foreign- 
policy  deliberations.  During  the  Panama  crisis 
he  remained  at  the  White  House  all  night,  acting 
as  the  main  channel  of  information  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  rioting.  And  during  the  Administra- 
tion's low  point  that  followed  Ambassador  W.  Tap- 
ley  Bennett's  telegram  requesting  that  troops  be 
sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  Moyers  teamed 
with  Bundy  to  exert  a  moderating  influence  on 
hawks  who  wanted  to  put  the  anticommunist 
military  in  power  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  It 
wi  3  Moyers  who  got  on  the  telephone  to  bring 
the  respected  former  Ambassador,  John  Bart- 
low  Martin,  into  action  as  a  mediator  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

Moyers  sits  in  on  National  Security  Council 
meetings,  and  probably  has  done  more  than  any 
official  in  Washington  to  keep  the  press  informed 
of  the  President's  views  and  the  reasons  for  his 
actions,  particularly  in  the  Vietnamese  war. 

But  Moyers'  finest  identifiable  achievement  was 
the  shaping  of  the  1965  legislative  program.  He 
helped  organize  and  ran  the  fourteen  task  forces 
that  brought  in  the  ideas  from  which  it  emerged, 
then  organized  the  staff  activities  that  brought 
the  cream  of  these  ideas  to  the  top,  then  organ- 
ized and  led  the  groups  of  Cabinet  officers,  high 
civil  servants,  members  of  Congress,  and  others 
who  put  the  program  into  final  shape.  He  super- 
vised many  of  the  messages  to  Congress  and  sug- 
gested to  Johnson  that  he  make  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  to 
get  slow-footed  members  of  Congress  off  and  run- 
ning early. 

Through  this  activity,  and  with  his  earlier 
Peace  Corps  experience,  Moyers  has  come  to  know 
more  government  officials  and  to  have  more  impact 
on  them  than  anyone  in  Washington— probably  not 
excluding  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  has  to  worry 
about  too  many  other  matters  to  get  into  the  kind 
of  detail  that  Moyers  handles  in  dozens  of  daily 
phone  calls  and  conferences.  One  government 
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press  officer,  speaking  of  the  first  time  at  which 
Moyers,  as  press  secretary,  presided  over  a  meet- 
ing of  Administration  information  specialists, 
could  only  shake  his  head  in  admiration. 

"Someone  would  raise  a  problem  and  Bill  would 
pick  up  a  telephone  and  say  something  to  some- 
body. Then  somebody  would  ask  how  to  proceed 
on  another  matter,  and  he  would  come  back  with 
a  decision  without  even  hesitating.  It  was  just 
snap,  crackle,  pop,  all  the  way  through." 

Moyers  himself  believes  that  it  has  been  in  his 
dealings  with  the  bureaucracy  that  he  has  made 
his  greatest  contribution  to  Lyndon  Johnson. 
"The  bureaucracy  has  a  life  of  its  own,"  he  says. 
"It  can  be  a  President's  worst  enemy  unless  he  can 
find  means  to  stamp  his  own  ideas  and  beliefs  on 
it."  At  meeting  after  meeting,  Moyers  has  argued 
and  preached,  "trying  to  interpret  what  I  knew 
to  be  'the  Compleat  Johnson'  to  the  bureaucracy. 
I  was  certain  I  knew  what  the  President  wanted 
to  do,  and  I  knew  if  we  were  going  to  do  it,  we  had 
to  be  able  and  bold  enough  to  shake  this  bureau- 
cracy up  and  move  it  around.  If  I  was  able  to  help, 
it  was  because  I  understood  that  at  heart  this  man 
is  a  real  liberal." 

What  Makes  Him  Run 

^Jut  no  mere  catalogue  of  activities,  and  cer- 
tainly not  Moyers'  own  opinion,  quite  sums  up  his 
importance  in  the  Johnson  Administration.  Nor 
does  listing  his  achievements  sum  up  Bill  Moyers. 
Perhaps  the  key  can  be  found  in  Moyers'  vehe- 
ment insistence  on  one  point: 

"I  haven't  made  Lyndon  Johnson.  It's  quite  the 
opposite.  Everything  I  am,  I  owe  to  him.  And 
if  1  disappeared  tomorrow,  there  would  be  some- 
one else  to  do  my  work." 

That  is  merely  true;  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
For  if  Moyers  had  not  existed,  Johnson  would  have 
had  to  invent  him— as,  in  one  sense,  he  did.  If 
Johnson  had  not  existed,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
even  Moyers  could  have  invented  such  as  unac- 
countable and  unique  figure  as  Lyndon  Johnson. 
But  he  probably  would  have  invented  or  found 
someone  who  could  get  the  necessary  job  done. 

That  job,  as  Moyers  is  profoundly  convinced, 
is  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  through  the 
activities  of  government.  But  it  is  also  to  provide 
Bill  Moyers  an  important  and  soul-satisfying  part 
in  doing  the  work. 

Moyers  is  now  the  only  White  House  aide  with 
two  staffs  and  two  offices,  both  of  the  latter  fur- 
nished in  the  "motel  modern"  with  which  the 
Johnsonites  have  redone  the  working  quarters. 


In  his  "inner  office"  there  hangs  a  framed  quota- 
tion from  Thomas  Jefferson:  "The  care  of  human 
life  and  happiness  is  the  first  and  only  legitimate 
object  of  good  government." 

What  makes  Bill  Moyers  run,  unlikely  as  it  may 
be  in  this  world  of  cynicism  and  greed,  is  his  be- 
lief that  the  only  way  to  make  his  life  worth- 
while is  to  spend  it  usefully  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
"first  and  only  legitimate  object  of  good  govern- 
ment." 

That  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  calling  him 
a  talented  do-gooder  or  a  political  Boy  Scout  or 
even  a  selfless  public  servant.  Selfless  is  as  selfless 
does,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Bill  Moyers  would  be  content  to  accept  some 
humble  task  on  the  fringe  of  power,  reflecting 
that  he  also  serves  who  only  counts  the  paper 
clips.  Moyers  sits  now  at  the  center  of  power,  and 
the  way  he  got  there  was  to  aim  at  it. 

There  is  nothing  really  remarkable  about  Moy- 
ers' pre-Johnson  years,  although  his  is  far  from  a 
common  story.  A  poor  boy  in  Marshall,  Texas,  in 
that  bitter  sharecropper  and  piney-woods  coun- 
try that  spills  over  from  the  South,  Moyers  was 
given  one  of  those  eternally  youthful  Southern 
double  names,  Billy  Don,  which  he  now  has  short- 
ened to  the  official  signature  of  Bill  D.  Moyers.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  unskilled  odd-jobs  worker  in  a 
deeply  religious  family,  steeped  in  a  Southern 
fundamentalism  that  can  become  escape,  comfort, 
hope.  "When  I  was  growing  up,"  he  once  told 
Sargent  Shriver,  "the  greatest  thing  my  father 
and  mother  and  I  thought  could  happen  to  me  was 
to  become  a  Baptist  minister." 

At  fourteen,  he  was  sacking  groceries  in  a  Mar- 
shall store.  At  fifteen,  he  was  a  full-time  reporter 
on  the  Marshall  News-Messenger.  Still,  he  was 
the  most  outstanding  student  at  Marshall  High 
School,  as  he  was  in  two  years  at  North  Texas 
State  College,  where  he  was  class  president  and 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  newspaper. 

In  the  summer  of  1954,  when  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  running  for  reelection  to  the  Senate,  Billy  Don 
Moyers,  with  two  college  years  behind  him,  sat 
down  and  wrote  Johnson  a  letter.  It  was  a  care- 
fully composed  document  in  which  the  Senator 
was  advised  to  be  aware  of  the  views  of  young 
people  on  the  future  of  Texas  and— in  particular 
—to  take  account  of  the  thousands  of  new  young 
voters. 

"I  wasn't  telling  him  a  thing  he  didn't  know." 
Moyers  insists,  and  surely  he  wasn't.  Neverthe- 
less, Johnson— as  the  story  goes— was  so  impressed 
with  the  young  man's  letter  that  he  brought  him 
to  Washington  as  a  summer  intern  in  the  Majority 
Leader's  spacious  office.  He  was  twenty  years  old, 
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hard-working  and  clean-cut,  and  he  was  "smart" 
all  right;  too  smart,  it  must  have  been,  to  believe 
any  longer  that  the  Baptist  or  any  other  pulpit 
offered  Marshall,  Texas,  any  real  comfort,  hope, 
or  escape. 

Johnson  sent  him  back  to  Texas,  to  the  grander 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  gave  him  a 
forty-four-hour-a-week  job  at  KTBC.  Movers  also 
took  over  three  rural  pastorates  nearby.  Those 
who  were  classmates  remember  him  mostly  as  a 
quiet,  determined  fellow,  too  busy  earning  his  way 
to  be  much  of  a  big  man  on  campus.  But  he  was 
graduated  with  the  Cabot  Award  as  the  senior 
journalism  student  with  the  highest  four-year 
scholastic  record.  The  Rotarians  gave  him  an  in- 
ternational fellowship  ( maybe  that  symbolizes  a 
minor  difference  in  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Johnson  men;  the  brains  among  the  former  had 
had  Fulbright  and  Rhodes  scholarships;  Movers 
got  his  from  Rotary  International  I.  He  used  it  to 
support  himself  and  his  pretty  wife,  the  former 
Judith  Davidson,  through  a  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  and  a  three-month  tour  of 
Europe. 

The  Moyerses  then  returned  to  Fort  Worth, 
where  he  began  formal  study  for  the  ministry- 
earning  a  living  meanwhile  by  working  as  the 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary's  di- 
rector of  information  until  he  got  his  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  degree  in  1959. 

Something  for  the  Folks 

IBy  this  time  Movers  hud  made  a  profound  per- 
sonal decision.  He  cast  off  the  parental  dreams,  the 
youthful  vision.  He  had  had  a  look  at  the  world 
and  he  knew— he  recently  recalled— that  it  was  not 
'"in  the  parochial  ministry  that  I  was  going  to 
satisfy  whatever  I  have  to  satisfy.  It  wasn't  in 
business,  either.  It  was  a  hard  decision,  as  hard 
as  any  I  ever  made,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  was  going  into  public  service."  The  conclusion, 
he  says  now.  brought  him  "a  great  relief." 

Satisfy  whatever  I  have  to  satisfy.  It  is  not  the 
remark  of  a  selfless  man.  much  less  of  an  easy 
receiver  of  life's  buffets  and  gifts.  Somewhere, 
the  impulse  to  minister,  to  bring  people  comfort 
and  hope  and  an  easier  life,  had  turned  away  from 
the  pulpit  to  "the  first  and  only  legiti  nate  object 
of  government."  But  the  impulse  was  still  there; 
in  the  public  service,  it  would  become  his  drive. 

So  when  Senator  Johnson  turned  to  him  again. 
Movers  gave  up  a  teaching  post  at  Baylor  Univer- 
sity and  went  to  Washington  in  January  1960, 
back  to  the  Taj  Mahal.  The  campaigns  of  that 


year  marked  the  first  real  flowering  of  Movers' 
talents.  "John  Ccnnally  is  a  really  tough  man  and 
he  couldn't  organize  Lyndon,"  a  co-worker  of  those 
days  remarked.  "But  that  Movers,  who  was  just 
a  kid,  could  organize  him.  He  could  get  him  to  do  t 
the  things  he  should  do  when  none  of  the  rest  of  j 
us  could." 

Then,  when  the  Senator  had  become  Vice  Presi-  if 
dent,  Movers  went  to  the  Peace  Corps.  After  the  i» 
assassination  and  the  dash  to  the  Dallas  airport,  J 
Movers  insisted  to  all  that  he  only  wanted  to  go  I 
back  to  the  Peace  Corps.  In  those  early  days  of  the  | 
Johnson  Administration,  no  one  quite  knew  who  ] 
was  who— or,  more  important,  who  would  be  who  I 
—on  the  White  House  staff.  Jenkins  was  there,  the  ,1- 
energetic  and  underrated  Jack  Valenti  was  there,  I 
the  old  standby  George  Reedy  was  there,  and  the  ,1 
veteran  Johnson  brain-truster.  Horace  Busby,  was  I 
winding  up  his  business  affairs  in  order  to  come  I 
in.  The  old  Kennedy  staff  was  on  hand,  too,  carry-  I 
ing  on  for  a  difficult  and  unknown  new  chief,  and  I 
they  were  eloquent  about  Movers.  He  was  the  best  : 
of  the  new  lot,  they  said.  , 

Among  the  Johnson  men,  there  was  occasionally  ; 
a  different  note.  Movers  was  a  Johnny-come-lately  -, 
who  had  moved  himself  in.  it  was  sometimes 
whispered ;    Valenti   was   a   Johnny-come-even-  - 
later;  and  the  two  were  vying  for  Johnson's  favor. 
I  had  it  predicted  to  me  once  that  Movers  would 
not  last  long— and  in  fact,  Johnson  is  said  at  one  \ 
point  to  have  told  him  not  to  talk  to  the  press  so  « 
much.  Even  now— though  one  has  to  search  for  it 
-it  is  possible  to  catch  a  tone  of  reserve  in  some  i 
associates'  comments  about  Movers.  One  spoke  i 
openly  of  "cold-eyed  ambition."  I  have  heard  him 
referred  to,  perhaps  in  jealousy  or  jest,  perhaps  % 
not.  as  "the  knife." 

But  if  there  was  ever  any  thought  in  the  Presi-  1 
dent's  mind  of  sending  Bill  Movers  back  to  the  a 
Peace  Corps,  it  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  John-  - 
son  told  me.  during  those  times  when  his  staff  was  i 
emerging  from  its  early  formlessness,  that  Moy-  | 
ers  was  the  "most  remarkable  twenty-nine-year- 
old  I  have  ever  seen." 

I  am  convinced  that  Bill  Movers,  since  then,  also  i 
has  become  the  most  remarkable  of  what  I  believe  j 
is  a  new  breed  of  public  servant— the  White  House 
man  who  is  not  quite  politician,  not  quite  admin- 
istrator, not  quite  diplomat,  not  quite  executive, 
not  quite  adviser,  not  quite  bureaucrat,  but  a  good  I 
bit  of  each. 

Movers'  intellect  and  ability  to  work  with  peo-  ' 
pie  smoothly  rather  than  abrasively  are  not  ex- 
plainable; they  are  just  there.  But  beyond  them, 
there  are  other  qualities  that  make  him  unique 
and  these  do  seem  to  me  to  grow  directly  out  of 
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his  brief,  swift  rise  from  the  grocery  store  in 
Marshall. 

First,  Moyers  wants  power.  He  has  understood 
-perhaps  in  his  conclusion  that  the  "parochial 
ministry"  was  not  what  would  satisfy  him,  per- 
haps by  osmosis  from  Johnson-that  power  lies  at 
the  heart  of  action  and  achievement.  Moyers' 
whole  life,  it  is  no  denigration  to  him  to  say,  can 
be  seen  as  a  drive  for  power,  however  uncon- 
sciously—from the  boy  who  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
Senator  to  the  man  who  made  the  right  move  at 
the  right  time  that  day  in  Dallas. 

"He  knew  he  was  headed  somewhere,"  a  man 
who  worked  with  him  at  KTBC  a  decade  ago  be- 
lieves, "and  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  there." 

But  Bill  Moyers  is  not  merely  driven  toward 
success.  The  old-time  religion  is  still  in  him;  Sar- 
gent Shriver  thinks  the  "religious  motive"  is  the 
key  to  his  personality.  But  it  is  "really  an  inte- 
grated personality,"  Shriver  believes,  "not  too 
religious,  not  too  intellectual."  And  Harry  Mc- 
Pherson,  another  White  House  aide,  calls  him  "a 
liberal  believer— a  Methodist  instead  of  a  Baptist 
in  his  sense  of  service.  You  give  yourself  utterly, 
you  don't  just  preach." 

So  he  would  seek  power,  and  he  would  use  it, 
not  merely  hold  it  in  his  hands  for  its  savor  and 
security;  he  would  use  it  for  a  deeply  rooted  pur- 
pose, to  bring  something  more  than  spiritual 
comfort  to  the  Marshalls  of  this  world.  The  power 
to  be  found  in  government  would  satisfy  whatever 
he  had  to  satisfy. 

Finally,  he  saw  in  Lyndon  Johnson  a  unique  in- 
strument, a  special  ability.  Johnson,  too,  believed 
that  politics  and  government  were  aimed  at  doing 
something  for  "the  folks,"  and  if  his  own  drive 
up  from  the  hill  country  and  the  one-room  school- 
house  had  been  ruthless  and  unswerving,  still  Moy- 
ers believes  profoundly— as  every  intimate  of  John- 
son I  have  ever  met  believes— that  at  heart  the 
President  is  devoted,  too,  to  "the  first  and  only 
legitimate  object  of  government." 

Moyers  is  not  blind  to  Johnson's  faults  and  in 
private  he  can  discuss  them  intelligently  and  can- 
didly, more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  weighing  the 
President  as  calmly  as  he  analyzed  the  problem  of 
"selling"  the  Peace  Corps  to  Congress.  "I  try  to 
sort  the  real  from  the  unreal,"  he  once  said.  "I 
try  to  tell  the  serious  from  the  irrelevant.  After 
all.  you  aren't  a  man  in  your  own  right  when  you 
are  working  for  a  President.  To  be  most  effective, 
you  have  to  have  an  umbilical  cord  right  to  his 
character,  nature,  and  personality." 

Moyers  denies  vehemently  that  he  is  the  "pro- 
gressive influence"  on  Johnson,  the  man  who  per- 
suades the  President  to  proceed  toward  the  "care 


of  human  life  and  happiness"  in  his  Presidency. 
But  many  who  see  both  at  close  range  believe  he 
is  at  least  the  most  profound  influence  of  this 
kind  on  the  President.  "He  articulates  what  the 
President  feels,"  one  close  observer  said;  another 
called  him  "the  vital  connection"  between  the 
President's  interests  and  his  goals;  between 
Johnson's  politics  and  his  Administration's  ideas. 

Giving  All  the  Options 

M  oyers,  either  with  characteristic  modesty  or 
with  characteristic  understanding  that  Johnson 
approves  F.D.R.'s  prescription  of  "a  passion  for 
anonymity"  in  his  aides,  or  just  because  he  be- 
lieves it,  puts  down  that  kind  of  talk  with  a  wry 
face.  "The  President's  staff,"  he  argues,  "only 
gives  the  President  all  the  options.  We  are  mag- 
nets for  facts  from  all  the  rest  of  the  government. 
And  this  President  more  consistently  bases  his 
judgments  on  hard  facts  than  anybody  outside  the 
White  House  knows." 

But  I  believe  Bill  Moyers  is  more  than  a  "mag- 
net for  facts."  I  believe  the  final  reason  he  can 
work  for  Lyndon  Johnson  so  effectively  is  that  at 
heart— stripping  away  the  veneer  of  modesty  and 
efficiency  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  renowned  image 
of  coarse  ruthlessness  on  the  other,  Moyers  and 
Johnson  are  two  of  a  kind.  Along  the  bond  between 
these  men  there  flows  a  kindred  spirit.  They  see 
preaching  as  useless  without  power,  and  faith  as 
empty  without  works. 

And  something  else.  There  is  in  each  something 
that  I  can  only  identify  with  Texas— the  expansive 
notions  that  rise  under  that  big  sky,  the  passion 
for  thinking  big,  the  conviction  that  everything 
is  possible.  So  much  is  outsize  in  Texas,  from  the 
Astrodome  to  the  land  itself.  And  Texans  can  be 
outsize,  too— whether  it  is  Billie  Sol  Estes  building 
his  dream-like  empire  or  Lyndon  Johnson  roaming 
the  White  House  or  Howard  Hughes  making  his 
mammoth  flying  boat. 

Bill  Moyers  may  not  seem  to  fit  that  giant  pat- 
tern. But  I  think  he  is  a  Texas-size  man  in  his 
great  talent,  his  unflagging  energy,  the  reach  of 
his  ideas,  the  depth  of  his  dedication.  There  is 
nothing  small  about  Moyers,  including  his  ambi- 
tion, and  where  it  may  take  him  in  the  long  years 
ahead  perhaps  only  a  Texan's  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. I  have  seen  and  heard  only  enough  of  Bill 
Moyers  to  be  sure  he  is  extraordinary;  for  the 
rest  of  it,  I  merely  venture  an  opinion.  Besides, 
I'm  entitled  to  say  a  few  good  words  for  a  man 
who  may  have  saved  me  from  being  blown  up  in 
Kansas  City. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1965 
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Colorado  Football's 
Galloping  Disaster 

Memoirs  of  a  Big-time  Coach 

by  Bud  Davis 


I  believe  I  might  be  the  first  coach  in  the  history 
of  intercollegiate  football  to  be  hung  in  effigy  be- 
fore he  got  the  job.  Bonfires,  student  rallies,  and 
protest  meetings  of  the  football  squad  accompa- 
nied the  news  of  my  appointment  as  head  football 
coach  at  the  University  of  Colorado  back  in  the 
spring  of  1962.  Overnight  I  had  graduated  from 
the  tranquil  life  of  a  university  alumni  director 
into  an  arena  where  only  the  winners  survive. 
Truly  I  was  an  unknown  quantity,  accustomed  to 
obscurity. 

I  had  first  set  foot  on  a  college  gridiron  some 
sixteen  years  earlier,  joining  an  eager  group  of 
athletes  for  spring  football  at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  It  was  Dal  Ward's  first  year  as  head 
coach  at  CU,  and  every  former  high-school  foot- 
ball star  with  the  dream  of  making  the  varsity 
turned  out  with  high  aspirations.  It  was  an  indica- 
tion of  things  to  come  that  of  the  thirteen  teams 
organized  that  first  week,  I  was  on  the  thirteenth. 

I  remember  mv  first  interview  with  Coach 


Ward.  Frustrated  that  the  full  potential  of  my 
145  pounds  of  dynamite  and  enthusiasm  was  going 
unnoticed,  I  cornered  him  one  day  after  practice. 

"Coach  Ward."  I  said  with  dignity.  "I'm  not 
sure  whether  I  should  be  playing  fullback  or 
quarterback." 

He  looked  me  up  and  down  critically  before  re- 
plying. '"Frankly.  I  don't  think  it  makes  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  difference." 

I  finally  ended  up  as  a  T-formation  quarterback. 
That  was  fine,  except  for  the  fact  that  Colorado 
was  running  a  single  wing.  For  three  years  I 
quarterbacked  the  scouting  team.  One  week  I 
would  be  the  Kansas  quarterback,  the  next  week 
the  Missouri  quarterback,  then  the  Iowa  State 
quarterback,  and  so  on  through  the  season.  Every 
year  I  ran  ten  different  offenses,  but  never  our 
own.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  I  did  get  into  a 
game.  The  coach  employed  a  standing  rule  for 
using  me  at  crucial  times.  Whenever  we  got  50 
points  ahead  or  50  points  behind,  he  called  on  me. 
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I  shall  never  forget  my  first  action  as  a  varsity 
player.  We  were  playing  Kansas  State  at  Home- 
coming in  '48,  and  things  were  going  well.  In  the 
fourth  quarter  we  were  enjoying  a  51-point  lead, 
and  Coach  Ward  was  clearing  the  bench.  As  play- 
ers would  come  out  of  the  game,  he  would  have 
them  move  to  the  south  end  of  the  bench.  Finally 
I  was  sitting  all  alone  on  the  north  end,  wondering 
when  I  would  get  my  chance.  With  51  seconds  on 
the  clock,  Ward  walked  up,  looked  at  me,  studied 
the  scoreboard  clock,  shook  his  head,  and  started 
to  move  away. 

At  that  moment  my  fraternity  brothers  up  in 
the  stands  began  chanting  "We  want  Davis !  We 
want  Davis!"  Since  there  was  a  time-out  on  the 
field  and  the  crowd  had  long  since  been  lulled  into 
indifference  by  the  one-sided  score,  the  idea  sud- 
denly appealed  to  the  whole  stadium.  Soon  the 
place  was  roaring  with  the 
plea,  "We  want  Davis !  We 
want  Davis !"  They  had  no  idea 
who  Davis  was,  but  they 
wanted  him  very  badly.  (Years 
later,  when  I  was  head  coach 
at  Colorado,  the  crowd  took  up 
the  same  chant,  but  for  differ- 
ent reasons.) 

All  of  this  yelling  obviously 
embarrassed  Coach  Ward.  He 
turned  to  me  again,  studied 
the  scoreboard  and  the  clock 
once  more,  and  said.  "Okay, 
Davis,  get  in  there  as  defensive  halfback.  We've 
got  51  seconds  to  play.  For  God's  sake— don't  blow 
our  lead." 

I  dashed  onto  the  field.  Then  I  went  back  and 
got  my  helmet.  As  I  was  adjusting  my  chin  strap, 
a  Kansas  State  back  ran  around  the  end  for  40 
yards.  I  bent  down  to  pull  up  my  socks,  and  they 
completed  a  pass  into  my  territory.  I  looked  over 
to  see  how  the  coach  was  taking  all  this,  and  they 
completed  another  pass  for  a  touchdown.  That 
ended  my  playing  career  at  Colorado. 

"Get  Yourself  a  Team" 

In  the  following  years  I  knocked  around  quite 
a  bit,  serving  in  the  Marines  and  teaching  English 
and  coaching  football  at  various  high  schools  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Finally,  in  19G0,  I  re- 
turned to  my  alma  mater  as  director  of  alumni 
relations.  In  some  ways  this  beat  coaching.  At 
a  crucial  moment  in  a  big  game  when  it  came  time 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  kick  on  third  down, 
I  could  always  poll  the  alumni,  a  group  blessed 


with  perfect  20-20  hindsight.  In  fact,  I  was  so 
adept  at  this  hindsight  that  when  a  vacancy  sud- 
denly occurred  in  the  head  coaching  position,  it 
seemed  a  logical  choice  to  appoint  an  alumni  direc- 
tor to  the  job.  Some  people  reasoned  that  alumni  ■ 
and  their  directors  had  had  so  much  to  say  about 
the  football  team  for  so  many  years  that  it  was 
time  someone  gave  them  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility—a kind  of  poetic  justice.  j 

Thus,  amidst  the  tensions  of  the  preceding  head 
coach's  dismissal  after  a  championship  season  [j 
and  a  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  in-  ■ 
vestigation,  I  became  the  Univei'sity  of  Colorado's 
sixteenth  football  coach.  The  team  captain,  upon 
being  informed  of  my  appointment,  told  the  pa- 
pers, "You've  got  yourself  a  coach,  now  get  your- 
self a  team."  I  was  given  a  one-year  appointment. 
At  the  time  I  thought  about  asking  for  a  definite 
contract  covering  a  longer  period,  then  remem- 
bered the  case  of  the  coach  who  insisted  upon  and 
got  a  lifetime  contract.  After  two  miserable  sea- 
sons, the  president  of  his  university  called  him  in 
and  said,  "I  now  officially  pronounce  you  dead."  | 
Also,  I  rationalized  that  history  favored  my  fu- 
ture. In  seventy-one  years  of  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball, Colorado  had  never  fired  a  losing  coach.  , 

In  this  predicament.  I  began  casting  about  for 
someone  who  had  had  experience  in  college  coach-  |j 
ing,  and  managed  to  persuade  my  former  coach, 
Dal  Ward,  to  return  as  mv  assistant.  Ward  had  ,1 
been  ousted  from  the  head  coaching  job  at  Colo- 
rado in  1958  after  an  eleven-year  tenure  in  which 
he  compiled  a  winning  percentage  of  over  .600. 
The  emotional  circumstances  of  his  dismissal 
seemed  to  have  focused  upon  his  practice  of  kick- 
ing on  third  down.  He  promised  to  return  only  on 
the  condition  I  assume  the  responsibility  for  punt- 
ing on  third  down.  I  told  him  that  with  my  offense,  I 
I  didn't  think  we  would  ever  need  to  punt.  He 
replied  that  with  my  offense  we  had  better  have 
multiple  punt  formations. 

Dal  also  gave  me  some  good  advice  about  han- 
dling alumni.  He  quoted  Herman  Hickman  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Yale:  "Don't  lose  all  the  time— that 
makes  them  angry.  Just  win  often  enough  to  keep  J 
them  sullen,  but  not  mutinous." 

Meanwhile,  we  were  losing  players  faster  than 
we  could  coach  them.  Several  players  were  de- 
clared ineligible  following  the  NCAA  and  Big 
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Eight  Conference  meetings,  and  academic  ineligi- 
bilities took  another  heavy  toll  later.  Each  night 
I  anxiously  read  the  newspapers  to  see  whom  we 
were  losing  next;  between  spring  practice  and 
our  first  game  we  lost  thirty-five  key  players. 
Newspapers  stopped  referring  to  us  as  "The 
Golden  Buffaloes"  and  substituted  "The  Vanishing 
Herd."  When  signing  the  contract  for  a  weekly 
TV  program  that  fall.  I  started  to  name  it 
"Where's  My  Line?" 

As  we  prepared  for  the  opening  game  against 
Utah,  a  non-conference  opponent,  I  knew  we  were 
in  for  a  long  season.  When  we  boarded  the  plane 
for  Salt  Lake  City,  we  had  three  juniors  and  three 
seniors  on  the  squad,  and  only  two  of  the  latter 
shaved.  The  rest  were  sophomores  who  had  never 
heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger  in  the  college  wars. 
For  that  matter,  neither  had  I.  In  the  pre-game 
warm-up  drill.  I  was  acutely  sensitive  of  the  fact 
that  when  our  center  bent  down  to  snap  the  ball, 
he  was  thinner  through  the  shoulders  than  our 
quarterback  was  broad  across  the  hips.  We 
dropped  the  Utah  game  37  to  21. 

At  a  meeting  on  Sunday  morning  I  tried  to 
cheer  up  a  dejected  staff,  saying.  "Don't  worry. 
The  University  administration  is  behind  us  all 
the  way."  To  which  one  of  the  assistant  coaches 
replied.  "So  were  the  Utah  pass  receivers." 


The  following  week  we  appeared  before  the 
home  crowd  for  the  first  time  when  Kansas  State 
came  to  Boulder.  We  scored  early  and  held  onto  a 
6  to  0  lead.  Early  in  the  fourth  quarter  our  only 
center  got  hurt,  so  we  moved  a  language  major 
to  this  key  position.  His  scholarship  was  excellent, 
but  his  snaps  to  the  punter  left  something  to  be 
desired.  In  that  agonizing  final  period,  we  had 
four  punts  blocked.  Dal  Ward,  who  by  this  time 
had  turned  philosopher,  mused,  "Some  teams  punt 
out  of  trouble.  We  punt  into  trouble."  The  game 
became  one  long  goal-line  stand,  ending  with 
Kansas  State  one  foot  away  from  the  goal,  and 
for  one  week  we  were  leading  the  Conference 
standings— undefeated,  untied,  and  unscored  upon. 

We  hit  the  road  for  three  long  weekends  with 
games  against  Kansas.  Oklahoma  State,  and  Iowa 
State.  The  scores  were  so  lopsided  that  it  was 
clear  that  what  had  started  out  as  a  bad  situation 
had  begun  to  deteriorate. 

After  a  57  to  19  drubbing  by  Iowa  State,  we 
returned  home  to  Boulder.  Standing  there  in  the 
drizzling  rain,  waiting  to  meet  the  bus,  was  my 
family.  Little  Becky,  my  seven-year-old  daughter, 
greeted  me  with  a  big  hug.  exclaiming.  "Daddy, 
we  won!  We  won!"  I  felt  obliged  to  tell  her  the 
truth— that  we  had  really  lost.  "Oh,  I  know  that," 
she  replied.  "But  it's  lots  more  fun  to  pretend  we 
won." 

The  alumni,  however,  had  lost  none  of  their 
sense  of  humor.  At  a  luncheon  in  Denver,  the 
emcee  quipped.  "Coach  Davis  is  a  big  success.  Xo 
one  expected  him  to  do  much  with  his  material 
this  year— and  he  hasn't."  But  the  worst  was  yet 
to  come.  The  soft  part  of  the  schedule  was  behind 
us.  Ahead  lay  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri, 
in  that  order. 

One  Cannon  Per  Point 

w  rallied  our  forces  for  the  Homecoming  game 
against  Nebraska  and  played  a  respectable  first 
half,  in  which  we  led  6  to  0.  That  was  probably 
our  biggest  mistake  of  the  season.  In  the  first 
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I  five  minutes  of  the  second  half  we  had  so  many 
I  casualties  that  our  stretcher-bearers  were  ex- 
I  hausted.  We  lost  31-6.  That  was  followed  by  a  hu- 
I  miliating  62  to  0  loss  to  Oklahoma.  It  was  at  this 
I  point  that  the  president  called  me  in  and  informed 
I  me  that  some  of  the  alumni  were  getting  restless. 
I  Very  politely  but  very  firmly  he  hinted  that  we  had 
I  better  win  the  next  game  or  I  might  be  in  trouble. 
I  "By  the  way,"  he  added,  "whom  are  you  playing?" 
"Missouri,"  I  replied.  They  were  undefeated 
at  the  time  and  nationally  ranked.  We  could  only 
get  twenty-five  able-bodied  bodies  aboard  the 
plane  for  the  trip,  and  when  we  landed  at  Colum- 
|  bia  only  twenty-three  would  get  off. 

I  learned  the  full  measure  of  humility  that  Sat- 
urday. I  stood  on  a  hostile  sideline  with  the  score 
57  to  0  against  us,  while  some  40,000  Homecoming 
fans  beseeched  their  team  to  "Hit  'em  again, 
harder,  harder!" 

In  those  four  weeks,  we  had  had  more  than  200 
points  scored  against  us.  Each  time  our  opponents 
scored,  a  cannon  was  fired.  Our  coaches  and  play- 
ers had  reached  a  stage  of  shell  shock  when  we 
visited  Texas  Tech.  We  started  the  game  in  typ- 
ical fashion  by  giving  up  an  early  score,  and,  as 
was  our  custom,  anticipated  the  dreaded  report 
of  the  cannon.  I  kept  waiting  for  it  to  go  off,  and, 
hearing  nothing,  glanced  down  at  the  end  zone 
where  the  ROTC  boys  were  furiously  jerking  at  a 
balky  lanyard  on  their  howitzer.  As  the  football 
was  dropping  into  the  outstretched  arms  of  our 
sophomore  halfback,  the  cannon  fired.  He  left  the 
ground  about  eight  feet  as  the  ball  caromed  off  his 
chest  and  into  the  grasp  of  a  Texas  Tech  lineman. 
Tech  soon  added  another  score. 

Texas  Tech  had  a  tradition  in  which  a  masked 
rider,  the  Red  Raider,  rode  a  black  stallion  around 
the  field  after  every  touchdown  while  the  crowd 
cheered.  With  my  attention  diverted  by  the  trouble 
over  the  cannon,  I  didn't  see  the  horse  that  sec- 
ond time  around.  I  was  probably  the  only  college 
football  coach  ever  run  down  by  a  horse  on  the 
sidelines. 

We  almost  got  back  into  that  ball  game.  Driving 
for  what  might  have  been  the  tying  touchdown 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  we  threw  a  sideline  pass 
from  the  five-yard  line.  A  Texas  Tech  end  picked 
it  off  at  the  goal  line  and  returned  one  hundred 
yards  for  what  proved  to  be  the  winning  touch- 
down. 

On  the  plane  back  to  Colorado  I  asked  our 
quarterback  how  he  had  happened  to  pick  that 
particular  man  to  throw  to.  He  wistfully  replied. 
"Coach,  he  was  the  only  man  open."  I  had  heard 
this  old  story  before,  but  had  never  believed  it 
until  then. 


We  limped  into  the  final  week  of  a  disastrous 
season— a  season  which  the  sportswriters  daily  re- 
minded the  public  was  the  worst  in  the  history  of 
Colorado  football.  The  ball  players  eagerly  rushed 
home  from  practice  to  read  the  evening  papers  and 
find  out  whether  I  had  been  fired,  or  whether  the 
authorities  would  wait  until  after  the  final  game 
to  announce  the  decision. 

I  vividly  remembered  those  quiet  moments  before 
we  went  out  to  play  the  Air  Force  Academy.  There 
was  an  awful  silence,  broken  only  by  the  steady 
dripping  of  a  leaky  faucet.  As  the  trainer  passed 
among  the  players  handing  out  chewing  gum  and 
daubing  their  cheeks  with  burnt  cork,  they  were 
remote,  almost  grim. 

I  was  all  choked  up  as  I  launched  into  my  final 
speech  to  that  squad.  "Lads,"  I  said,  "if  you  beat 
the  Air  Force  today,  I'll  resign  after  the  game." 

They  went  out  and  fought  like  hell.  The  final 
score  was  Colorado  34,  Air  Force  Academy  10. 

But  the  memory  of  that  season  continues  to 
haunt  me.  I  still  wake  up  nights  hearing  not  the 
solid  sound  of  toe  against  leather  as  a  punter  gets 
off  a  high  spiral,  but  the  double  thud  of  toe  hitting 
leather  hitting  opponent, 
followed  by  the  vision  of 
twenty-two  players  chas- 


Happily.  the  story  has 
a  humane,  if  not  a  dra 
matic,  ending.  I  did  get 
out  of  town  and  coaching 
alive.  I  moved  to  Wyo- 
ming. Today,  whenever  a 
sports  fan  asks  me  why  I 
left  my  native  Colorado, 
I  reply, 

"I  just  got  tired  of 


handing  around." 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1965 


The  Coming  Upheaval 
in  Psychiatry 

by  Maya  Pines 


Many  people  who  can't  afford  the  ana- 
lyst* s  conch,  need— and  are  beginning 
to  yet— an  entirety  different  brand  of 
therapeutic  counseling. 

^^merican  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
social  workers  are  about  to  be  tested  as  never  be- 
fore. Leaders  in  all  these  fields  have  long  argued 
that  all  mental  patients— and  not  only  the  rich 
—should  have  access  to  treatment  in  their  own 
communities,  rather  than  choose  between  total 
neglect  and  commitment  to  a  state  institution. 
Financially,  at  least,  the  opportunity  to  supply 
such  facilities  is  at  hand. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of 
1964  provided  $150  million  to  build  mental  health 
centers  across  the  country.  Now— despite  the  op- 
position of  the  American  Medical  Association- 
Congress  has  decided  to  contribute  handsomely 
not  only  to  bricks  and  mortar  but  to  the  salaries 
of  the  people  who  will  work  in  the  new  centers. 
There,  it  is  hoped,  treatment  will  become  avail- 
able to  everyone  who  needs  it— the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich— and  it  may  thus  become  possible  to  at- 
tack mental  illness  in  its  early  stage  before  it  has 
caused  too  much  harm.  In  the  process  mental 
health  services  will  have  to  be  reorganized  along 
lines  that  are  both  more  democratic  and  more  ef- 
ficient. 

These  goals  are  now  economically  feasible.  I  in  t 
the  task  remains  a  formidable  one  and  how  it  is 


to  be  accomplished  is  by  no  means  clear.  As  to 
the  need,  however,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Seven  years  ago  A.  B.  Hollingshead  and  Dr. 
Frederick  ('.  Iledlich.  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  at  the  Yale  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, coauthored  a  book.  Social  Class  and  Mental 
Illness,  which  documented  for  the  first  time  the 
affinity,  both  economic  and  cultural,  of  psychi- 
atrists for  well-heeled  patients.  Even  in  the  over- 
crowded state  institutions  where  most  poor 
patients  are  dumped,  the  study  demonstrated, 
middle-class  patients  usually  receive  more  atten- 
tion and  care.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  poor 
patients  find  their  way  to  free  clinics,  they  are 
put  off  by  long  waiting  lists  and  elaborate  "intake" 
procedures.  They  are  also  bewildered  by  doctors 
who  give  no  pills  and  expect  the  patient  to  do 
most  of  the  talking.  Similarly,  in  recent  years, 
social  workers  have  been  told  by  critics  in  and 
out  of  their  own  ranks  that  they  have  turned 
their  backs  on  the  neediest  members  of  our  society 
because  of  their  preoccupation  with  individual 
therapeutic  case  work. 

Within  the  past  year  or  so,  "community  organ- 
ization" has  become  an  increasingly  fashionable 
field  of  study  at  schools  of  social  work.  And  along 
with  many  other  Americans,  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists  have  been  busily  discovering  the 
poor  and  seeking  ways  to  bridge  the  immense  gap 
in  culture  and  custom  which  separates  them  from 
middle-class  Americans.  In  the  case  of  the  men- 
tally ill  patient,  this  gulf  can  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  effective  treatment. 
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The  geographical  gap  is  equally  serious.  Out- 
side of  a  handful  of  cities  such  as  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  or  Los  Angeles,  middle- 
class  patients  who  cannot  afford  expensive  private 
psychiatrists  are  hard  put  to  get  any  help  at  all. 
It  is  generally  true  that  no  public  facilities  of 
any  kind  exist  for  mental  patients  in  their  own 
communities. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  continuing  dearth 
of  the  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  psychi- 
atric social  workers  needed  to  do  an  effective  job 
even  at  existing  mental  health  clinics  and  hospi- 
tals. The  critical  shortage  of  personnel  led  one 
psychologist  to  remark  ruefully  when  Congress 
passed  last  year's  Mental  Health  Act,  "What  will 
we  do  with  the  new  buildings  when  they're  fin- 
ished—rent them  out?" 

As  one  way  of  attacking  the  shortage,  many 
clinics  are  organizing  their  scarce  professionals 
into  teams  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  mileage 
put  of  them.  Group  therapy  is  also  increasingly 
being  used  instead  of  the  traditional  one-to-one 
treatment.  In  some  places  there  is  a  growing  em- 
phasis on  helping  troubled  people  get  through 
immediate  crises— which  may  be  emotional  or 
practical  or  both— instead  of  attempting  deep, 
long-range  psychotherapy.  Still  another  approach 
is  an  attempt  to  develop  new.  lower-echelon  mental 
health  aides  and  counselors  who  can  supplement 
the  work  of  the  scarce  professionals  and  also  pro- 
I  vide  a  means  of  reaching  out  to  the  people  long 
excluded  from  mental  health  services. 

No  Waiting  List  or  Red  Tape 

By  combining  such  techniques,  many  general 
hospitals  around  the  country  are  now  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  becoming  community  mental 
health  centers.  Among  the  newer  entrants  is 
New  Yoi  k  City's  Lincoln  Hospital,  in  a  congested 
area  where  until  last  year  350.000  people  had  no 
psychiatric  services  whatsoever,  short  of  commit- 
ment to  an  institution.  Lincoln's  mental  health 
program  is  sponsored  by  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine, 
with  which  the  hospital  is  affiliated.  The  plan  is 
roughly  analogous  to  a  military  medical  scheme. 
At  the  front  lines  are  neighborhood  service  cen- 
ters (supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram), which  serve  as  first-aid  stations.  Func- 
tioning as  a  kind  of  field  hospital  is  the  free  men- 
tal health  clinic  at  Lincoln  Hospital.  The  base 
hospital-for  those  who  cannot  be  treated  on  an 
ambulatory  basis-remains  a  long  ambulance  rule 
away,  in  Jacobi  Hospital,  Albert  Einstein's  maj 


teaching  center.  There  the  patient  may  be  hos- 
pitalized for  a  short  time,  or  sent  on  to  a  state 
institution  for  longer  treatment.  Eventually  Lin- 
coln expects  to  set  up  a  '"day  hospital"  of  its  own, 
in  which  psychiatric  patients  may  spend  the  whole 
day,  going  home  to  their  families  only  at  night. 
But  even  without  this  service,  it  is  believed  that 
this  program  will  cut  in  half  the  number  of  pa- 
tients who  actually  need  to  be  hospitalized. 

Recently  I  visited  one  of  the  first-aid  stations- 
a  neighborhood  service  center  located  in  a  store 
wedged  between  a  dry  cleaner  and  a  b(  auty  salon, 
on  a  nondescript  street  in  the  Bronx.  The  store 
window  is  adorned  with  colorful  children's  paint- 
ings. There  are  some  bright  orange,  turquoise, 
and  yellow  chairs  near  the  door,  a  few  painted 
bookcases,  a  potted  plant  in  a  corner  and  half  a 
dozen  desks. 

Anyone  can  stroll  in  and  tell  his  troubles  im- 
mediately—without waiting  lists  or  red  tape— to 
a  mental  health  aide  who  speaks  his  language  both 
literally  and  figuratively.  The  aides  all  live  in 
the  neighborhood ;  many  were  born  there  and  are 
in  the  same  economic  group  as  the  people  they 
now  serve.  Before  taking  their  present  jobs,  most 
of  them  were  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year 
as  ward  attendants,  clerks,  or  nurse's  aides. 
Others  were  on  relief.  When  I  arrived,  a  young 
woman  sat  hunched  miserably  at  one  of  the  desks 
whispering  to  a  plump  Negro  aide  who  was  wear- 
ing a  black  leather  coat.  In  the  back  of  the  store 
two  men  were  talking  in  Spanish. 

Mrs.  Doris  Jefferson,  one  of  the  aides,  told  me 
that  people  usually  come  in  to  discuss  a  pressing 
practical  emergency  rather  than  their  serious 
emotional  troubles.  These  emerge  only  as  the  aides 
prove  that  they  are  really  interested  in  being 
helpful.  "For  instance,  one  widow  said  her  prob- 
lem was  to  get  new  mattresses  from  Welfare," 
Mrs.  Jefferson  said.  "I  talked  to  her  for  a  while, 
and  then  I  went  to  her  apartment.  This  is  what  I 
found."  She  pulled  out  her  notes. 

Of  her  nine  children,  only  three  were  living 
at  home— a  seven-year-old  girl,  who  weighed 
thirty-nine  pounds  (the  normal  weight  for  a 
three-year-old),  an  eleven-year-old  daughter  with 
an  arrested  case  of  TB,  and  a  fourteen-year-old 
daughter  who  was  three  months  pregnant.  Six 
sons,  all  drug  addicts,  had  left  home  and  were  con- 
stantly in  and  out  of  jail.  The  mother  was  an 
alcoholic.  In  an  unbelievably  filthy  apartment,  the 
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three  girls  all  slept  in  the  same  broken-down  bed, 
on  a  dirty  mattress  without  sheets. 

After  much  prodding.  Mrs.  Jefferson  persuaded 
Welfare  to  place  the  pregnant  daughter  in  a  home 
for  unwed  mothers  and  to  find  foster  homes  for 
the  other  two.  To  help  the  mother  overcome  her 
alcoholism.  Mrs.  Jefferson,  who  had  become  her 
friend,  then  talked  her  into  attending  a  meeting 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous;  before  recommending 
this,  she  attended  a  meeting  herself  on  her  own 
time  to  see  what  it  was  like. 

Like  Mrs.  Jefferson,  all  the  aides  I  met  were 
warmhearted  individuals  who  easily  put  them- 
selves in  their  "client's"  place  and  seemed  deeply 
committed  to  helping  them  as  best  they  could.  On 
their  own  initiative,  and  on  their  own  time,  they 
do  things  which  few  ordinary  social  workers 
would  think  of :  One.  for  instance,  accompanied 
a  distraught  mother  of  four  to  a  cemetery  for 
the  funeral  of  her  infant  son.  and  even  read  the 
service  in  the  absence  of  a  minister. 
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During  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  center's  ex- 
istence. 239  persons  came  in  for  help.  Only  ten 
were  referred  to  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of 
services,  the  mental  health  clinic.  Among  these 
were  an  extremely  disturbed  man  who  had  lost 
control  of  himself  and  was  afraid  he  might  do 
something  violent;  a  young  fire-setter,  aged  five, 
who  had  burned  his  family  out  of  its  apartment; 
and  a  hysterical  woman.  The  majority  of  cases  s 
involved  such  practical  matters  as  the  dreaded  • 
'"dispossess"  order  which  leaves  a  family  homeless, 
unempleyment,  or  frustrating  dealings  with  the 
Welfare  Department. 

There  was.  for  example,  a  young  woman  born 
in  Puerto  Rico  who  had  been  living  in  the  Bronx 
with  a  common-law  husband  for  two-and-a-half  '< 
years.  When  he  learned  that  she  was  pregnant 
he  got  drunk  and  beat  her  up.  She  took  refuge 
in  her  brother's  tiny  rented  room.  After  a  few 
days  she  came  back  to  her  apartment— and  found 
her  husband  had  sold  all  the  furniture,  stopped 
paying  the  rent,  and  disappeared.  She  then  went 
to  apply  for  Welfare.  In  due  course,  she  received 
a  complicated  letter  which  seemed  to  mean  that 
she  had  to  produce  her  husband  to  receive  any 
money.  Still  living  in  her  brother's  cramped  quar- 
ters, as  the  date  of  her  delivery  approached,  she 
felt  mounting  panic.  Finally  she  heard  about  the 
neighborhood  sen-ice  center. 

The  aide  who  saw  her  there.  Ralph  Acosta.  is 
hirr.se'.:  :  Puer:.  F. : r:g:r..  a'.th  ugh  he  was 
born  right  at  Lincoln  Hospital  and  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  the  area.  He  pointed  out  that 
she  had  misinterpreted  the  Welfare  Department's 
letter  and  that  she  could  still  ask  for  help.  Mr. 
Acosta— after  futile  efforts  to  produce  the  hus- 
band—accompanied her  to  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. There  she  was  told  that  she  had  not  made  i 
an  adequate  effort  to  locate  her  husband,  or  else 
she  was  lying.  Neither  her  explanations  nor  Mr. 
Acosta's  testimony  helped.  A  few  days  later,  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Lincoln  Hospital  Mental 
Health  Services  talked  to  administrators  at  the 
Welfare  Department.  The  young  woman  was 
finally  assured  of  funds  for  food  and  a  layette,  and 
told  to  find  herself  an  inexpensive  apartment. 
With  Mr.  Acosta's  help,  she  did.  On  a  Saturday,  | 
with  a  friend's  car.  Mr.  Acosta  helped  her  move. 

""This  is  the  most  important  work  I've  ever 
done  in  my  life."  says  Mr.  Acosta.  feelingly,  about 
his  new  job.  "Is  it  mental  health?  Oh  sure!  People 
come  to  you  with  problems  they  can't  solve,  and  5 
if  you  can  help  to  solve  them  while  they're  still 
little  problems,  actually  what  you're  doing  is  se- 
curing their  mental  health." 

A  phone  rang,  and  another  aide  got  up,  grabbed 
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her  handbag  and  said,  "One  of  my  clients  is 
threatening  to  do  something  drastic.  I'm  taking 
her  straight  to  the  hospital.  I  had  a  feeling  she 
was  nearing  a  breaking  point."  And  she  rushed 
out. 

Rationed  Psychotherapy 

When  patients  are  referred  to  the  clinic  at  Lin- 
coln Hospital,  the  staff  tries  its  best  to  see  the 
whole  family  at  the  time  of  the  first  interview. 
This  is  seldom  possible,  however,  because  intact 
families  are  rare  in  this  neighborhood.  Fathers, 
particularly,  are  hard  to  locate.  Many  of  the  pa- 
tients are  on  welfare  and  the  clinic— which  is  just 
a  year  old— charges  no  fees  at  all.  Its  staff  includes 
four  full-time  and  three  part-time  psychiatrists, 
one  psychologist,  three  social  workers,  and  two 
nurses  plus  two  mental  health  aides  who  are  still 
being  trained.  They  work  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Levon  Boyajian.  a  psychiatrist  who  makes  a 
point  of  explaining  that  he  is  not  an  analyst. 

Regardless  of  the  staff's  background,  "we  all 
do  the  same  thing  here,"  Dr.  Boyajian  says,  "with 
the  exception  of  giving  out  medicines."  Not  only 
the  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  social  work- 
ers, but  also  the  nurses  see  patients.  "Why  not- 
pretty  soon  we'll  let  the  aides  do  it."  The  nurses 
get  on-the-job  supervision,  and  also  take  part  in 
seminars  on  group  and  family  therapy. 

Patients  are  assigned  to  whatever  member  of 
the  team  is  available,  although  to  some  extent  the 
choice  is  determined  by  language  (roughly  half 
the  staff  speaks  Spanish )  and  the  apparent  sever- 
ity of  the  problem.  However,  no  one  is  turned 
away— someone  on  the  staff  sees  anyone  who 
arrives  during  working  hours.  Some  patients  are 
referred  to  the  clinic  by  the  hospital's  emergency 
room,  many  more  by  the  neighborhood  service 
centers,  by  schools,  or  by  other  social  agencies. 
Not  surprisingly,  considering  the  newness  of  the 
venture,  the  clinic  procedures  have  an  air  of  great 
spontaneity.  "Nothing  has  been  very  formalized 
yet,"  says  Dr.  Boyajian.  "We're  glad  we're  run- 
ning." 

Once  a  staff  member  has  seen  as  much  of  a 
family  as  possible  he  discusses  the  case  briefly 
with  Dr.  Boyajian  and  other  members  of  the  team 
-psychologist,  social  worker,  or  nurse-to  decide 
on  the  next  steps.  At  a  recent  meeting,  for  exam- 
ple, the  discussion  began  with  the  case  of  a 
twenty-four-year-old  Negro  woman,  the  mother  of 
five  children,  who  had  come  in  complaining  that  she 
was  "nervous."  The  psychiatrist  who  inten  i 
her  noted  that  her  face  and  arms  had  been  badly 


bruised  and  scarred  by  her  alcoholic  husband.  She 
had  secured  a  temporary  "order  of  protection" 
from  the  police;  but  the  day  it  expired,  her  hus- 
band renewed  his  attacks.  Now  she  wanted  a 
legal  separation.  The  psychiatrist  diagnosed  her 
"nervousness"  as  a  reactive  depression  and  pre- 
scribed medication.  Dr.  Boyajian  and  the  other 
staff  members  agreed  that  this  medication  should 
be  continued  for  a  while  and  also  suggested  send- 
ing her  to  the  service  center  for  practical  help  in 
getting  the  separation  and  better  housing  (all 
seven  members  of  the  family  were  living  in  three 
rooms).  "Okay,"  said  Dr.  Boyajian,  "who's  next?" 
The  discussion  had  taken  precisely  ten  minutes. 

After  the  initial  interview  no  more  than  six 
sessions  of  psychotherapy  are  allowed  each  pa- 
tient or  family.  As  one  of  the  psychiatrists  ex- 
plained, "If  we  were  to  take  the  current  staff  and 
provide  long-term  psychotherapy  to  all  those  who 
could  profit  from  it,  all  the  staff  would  quickly  be 
utilized  and  we  would  make  practically  no  dent  in 
the  mental  health  problems  of  the  community." 

"We  mustn't  fool  ourselves."  he  continued.  "In 
an  area  this  size,  a  large  number  of  people  could 
profit  from  psychotherapy— but  we  can't  provide 
it.  That  is  the  honest  answer." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  traditional  forms 
of  psychotherapy  would  be  of  little  use  to  the 
majority  of  troubled  people  in  the  area— people 
overwhelmed  by  unemployment,  high  infant  mor- 
tality, juvenile  delinquency,  or  other  evils  of  slum 
life.  For  them  the  most  effective  therapy  may 
well  be  the  kind  of  emergency  treatment  and  prac- 
tical assistance  offered  by  the  clinic  and  the  ser- 
vice  centers.  Help  given  in  a  time  of  crisis  may 
prevent  the  breakdown  which  leaves  no  alternative 
but  commitment  to  a  state  institution. 

For  people  who  need  further  help  after  the 
crisis  is  past,  and  for  patients  recently  discharged 
from  state  hospitals,  the  clinic  runs  two  large 
groups— one  Spanish,  the  other  English  speaking. 
Each  group  consists  of  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
patients,  and  meets  once  a  week  with  a  psychi- 
atrist and  a  nurse.  These  sessions  are  extremely 
informal— patients  walk  around,  drink  coffee,  or 
even  sew  while  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

Apart  from  these  therapeutic  gatherings,  the 
Lincoln  Hospital  mental  health  program  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  existing  community  groups,  in- 
cluding juvenile  gangs  and  the  older  folk  who 
sit  around  together  on  stoops.  On  the  theory  that 
you  stay  sane  through  your  ties  with  other  people, 
the  program's  directors  see  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  job  promoting  activities  which  increase 
self-esteem  and  reduce  the  individual's  sense  of 
powerlessness.  Two  months  after  the  first  neigh- 
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borhood  service  center  opened,  for  example,  it 
held  an  evening  meeting,  complete  with  guitar 
music  by  a  Puerto  Riean  aide.  Those  present  were 
encouraged  to  speak  up  about  their  grievances 


and  to  form  committees  to  improve  education, 
hospital  services,  garbage  disposal,  housing,  and 
relations  with  the  Police  and  Welfare  depart- 
ments. 


The  Cultural  Chasm 


The  concept  of . . . 

in  middle-class  terms  stands 
for  .  .  . 

but  to  the  lower  class  is  .  .  . 

An  hority  (courts,  police, 
school  principal ) 

Security— to  be  taken  for 
granted,  wooed 

Something  hated,  to  be 
avoided 

Education 

The  road  to  better  things  for 
one's  children  and  oneself 

An  obstacle  course  to  be  sur- 
mounted until  the  children  can 
go  to  work 

.Joining  a  Church 

A   step  necessary   for  social 
acceptance 

An  emotional  release 

Ideal  Goal 

Money,    property,    to    be  ac- 
cepted by  the  successful 

"Coolness";    to    "make  out" 
without  attracting  attention  of 
the  authorities 

Society 

The  pattern  one  conforms  to  in 
the  interests  of  security  and 
being  "popular" 

"The  Man"— an  enemy  to  be  re- 
sisted and  suspected 

Delinquency 

An  evil  originating  outside  the 
middle-class  home 

One  of  life's  inevitable  events, 
to  be  ignored  unless  the  police 
get  into  the  act 

The  Future 

A  rosy  horizon 

Nonexistent.  So  live  each  mo- 
ment fully 

"The  Street" 

A  path  for  the  auto 

A   meeting   place,   an  escape 
from  a  crowded  home 

Liquor 

Sociability,  cocktail  parties 

A  means  to  welcome  oblivion 

Violence 

The  last  resort  of  authorities 
for  protecting  the  law-abiding 

A  tool  for  living  and  getting  on 

Sex 

An  adventure  and  a  binding 
force  for  the  family— creating 
problems  of  birth  control 

One  of  life's  few  free  pleasures 

Money 

A  resource  to  be  cautiously 
spent  and  saved  tor  the  future 

Something  to  be  used  now  be- 
fore it  disappears 

Ralph  Segalman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Texas  Western  College,  has  synthe- 
sized tli<'  communications  problem  besetting  middle-class  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and 
social  workers  in  their  dttempt  to  reach  and  help  the  poor.  He  adapted  this  chart  from  an 
article  presented  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Social  Sciences  Association ,  Spring  l!)ti.r>. 
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Social  action  of  this  kind  is  far  afield  from  the 
traditional  concerns  of  psychiatrists.  Even  the 
more  accepted  practices  of  community  mental 
health,  such  as  working  in  psychiatric  teams  and 
giving  group  therapy,  remain  alien  to  the  bulk 
of  psychiatrists.  These  practices  are  now  included 
in  the  training  of  residents  in  psychiatry  at  a  few 
universities,  notably  Harvard  and  Columbia. 
However,  at  most  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
the  emphasis  is  still  entirely  on  individual,  long- 
term  psychotherapy.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  young  psychiatrists— along  with  those 
long  in  practice— are  ill-equipped  for  the  very  dif- 
ferent approach  being  launched  under  the  new 
community  mental  health  programs.  They  may 
also  be  opposed  to  it  in  principle.  At  one  center, 
all  eight  staff  psychiatrists  quit  during  the  first 
year  because  they  could  not  adjust  to  the  new 
methods  of  treatment. 

While  appropriately  trained  and  willing  psy- 
chiatrists are  scarce,  lower  level  personnel  is 
virtually  nonexistent  and  there  are  no  suitable 
programs  as  yet  in  schools  and  colleges.  Lincoln 
Hospital  recruits  its  mental  health  aides  in  the 
neighborhood  and  gives  them  three  weeks  of  full- 
time  training  before  they  start  on  the  job.  For 
the  next  three  weeks,  they  work  only  half  a  day, 
spending  the  other  half  in  training.  From  then 
on  they  attend  weekly  training  sessions,  and  meet 
with  a  psychiatrist  to  discuss  their  clients.  On  the 
job,  at  the  neighborhood  service  centers,  the  aides 
are  supervised  by  a  clinical  psychologist  or  a  social 
worker.  They  are  taught  to  think  of  themselves  as 
people  who  give  help  but  do  not  treat  the  sick. 

One  more  ambitious  but  much  smaller  experi- 
ment-at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
-did  attempt  to  turn  laymen  into  psychother- 
apists. After  two  years  of  part-time  study  and 
on-the-job  training,  eight  women  who  participated 
in  this  NIMH  program  were  given  the  title  of 
mental  health  counselors  and  are  now  working 
professionally  in  clinics  and  schools.  The  program 
remains  a  much-admired  though  little-imitated 
model  of  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  shortage 
of  therapists.  Dr.  Margaret  Rioch,  a  psychologist 
who  directed  it,  is  now  training  another  batch  of 
women  to  do  preventive  counseling  with  mothers 
of  preschool  children.  For  practical  experience  the 
trainees  work  in  child-health  clinics  in  low-income 
neighborhoods. 

In  common  with  other  people  who  attempt  to 
bring  mental  health  to  the  poor,  the  trainees  have 
communication  problems.  "You  just  have  to  tailor 
your  middle-class  ideas  to  what's  feasible,"  Dr. 
Rioch  said.  "You  can't  recommend  giving  the 
child  special  loving  care  at  bedtime  when  the 


mother  works  at  night.  You  can't  tell  the  mother 
to  send  the  child  to  his  room  if  he  has  a  tantrum— 
often  the  entire  family  lives  in  one  room.  And 
talk  about  a  father's  role  is  pointless  when  the 
father  has  deserted  the  home."  In  many  cases  the 
trainees  find  themselves  spending  nearly  as  much 
time  advising  the  mothers  on  housing  or  jobs  as 
on  child-rearing  problems.  "Who  shall  I  say  sent 
me,"  asked  one  of  the  mothers  after  a  trainee 
had  made  an  appointment  for  her  at  a  city  agency, 
"the  lady  who  helps  people  to  get  their  rights?" 

"Is  Everything  a  Mental 
Health  Problem?" 

The  personnel  squeeze  in  mental  health  is  also 
forcing  a  reappraisal  of  the  potential  of  volun- 
teers. Outstanding  volunteer  work  has  been  done 
in  mental  hospitals  recently  by  young  men  and 
women  fresh  out  of  college,  college  students,  and 
even  high-school  students. 

At  Boston  State  Hospital,  for  example,  some 
two  hundred  student  volunteers  from  Harvard 
and  Radcliffe  now  work  with  the  most  severely  ill 
patients  in  the  back  wards  either  in  groups  or  as 
individual  "case  aides."  They  make  friends  with  a 
chronic  schizophrenic,  learn  his  needs,  help  im- 
prove his  behavior,  take  him  out  on  trips,  and  if 
he  is  well  enough  to  leave  the  hospital,  help  him 
settle  down  in  the  community. 

"They've  done  very  well  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Greenblatt,  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 
"About  30  per  cent  of  the  chronic  patients  they 
worked  with  were  able  to  go  back  to  the  commun- 
ity. Without  their  help,  they'd  be  in  the  hospital 
maybe  all  their  lives." 

Before  the  students  came  on  the  scene,  he  re- 
calls, the  hospital  volunteers  were  mostly  "ma- 
trons in  their  forties  on  whom  fortune  had  smiled. 
They  were  afraid  of  getting  close  to  the  patients. 
They'd  come  every  five  or  six  months,  run  a  party, 
and  then  go  away.  There  was  too  big  a  gulf  be- 
tween them— after  all,  the  patients  are  not  very 
attractive  to  look  at,  unkempt,  sometimes  offen- 
sive. But  the  students  are  very  different.  They 
want  to  take  up  the  big  cnallenge.  It's  more  like 
revolutionary  zeal— it's  youth  and  enthusiasm, 
rebellion,  and  an  attitude  of  'we're  going  to  show 
them !  We  can  do  better  than  their  doctors  and 
nurses!  '  "  Not  only  does  this  enthusiasm  help  the 
patients,  but  it  results  in  considerable  savings  to 
the  state  and  in  tremendous  personal  growth  for 
the  students,  Dr.  Greenblatt  says.  He  sees  the 
use  of  volunteers  and  sub-professionals  in  many 
state  hospitals  as  the  only  way  to  make  do  with 
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the  desperate  shortage  of  trained  professionals. 

To  date,  attempts  to  recruit  and  train  volun- 
teers and  salaried  mental  health  aides  are  no 
more  than  tentative  token  efforts.  What  will  hap- 
pen when  the  new  community  mental  health  pro- 
gram really  gets  going  is  anyone's  guess.  To 
qualify  for  federal  funds  the  centers  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide,  as  a  minimum,  in-patient  and 
out-patient  service,  partial  hospitalization,  round- 
the-clock  emergency  services,  and  consultation 
services.  These  need  not  be  in  the  same  building, 
but  they  must  be  integrated  so  as  to  offer  a  con- 
tinuity of  service  to  all  persons,  for  all  types  of 
psychiatric  illness,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay. 

Neighborhood  service  centers  and  walk-in 
clinics  with  sliding  scales  of  payment  may  spring 
up  in  many  cities.  In  rural  areas,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  way  will  have  to  be  found  to  arrange  tele- 
phone consultations,  and  to  enable  the  few  psy- 
chiatrists and  psychologists  in  the  area  to  help 
local  general  practitioners  handle  mental  dis- 
orders either  in  general  hospitals,  or  in  their  own 
offices  or  their  patients'  homes. 

The  goal  set  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  is  the  creation  of  some  one  thousand  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  across  the  country. 
None  of  them  yet  exists  in  complete  form,  and 
most  of  them  have  not  begun  to  come  into  being. 
While  they  are  being  built,  thousands  of  new  men- 
tal health  workers  must  be  trained,  without  any 
general  agreement  on  where  or  how  this  is  to  be 


done.  And  they  are  to  serve  not  only  the  middle 
class,  which  has  been  poorly  enough  served  in  the. 
past,  but  a  much  larger  population  of  lower-class 
patients  with  which  psychiatry  has  had  almost  no 
previous  contact. 

At  the  same  time,  the  definition  of  mental 
health  itself  seems  to  be  expanding  without  any 
limits.  "We're  going  off  in  all  directions,"  Dr. 
Redlich  complained  recently.  "When  I  go  to  pro- 
fessional meetings  nowadays,  I  hear  more  about 
poverty,  segregation,  and  racial  strife  than  about 
schizophrenia  and  neuroses." 

Last  spring  the  American  Orthopsychiatry 
Association  held  a  round  table  entitled,  "Is  Every- 
thing a  Mental  Health  Problem?"  There  was  a 
lively  debate  on  such  questions  as,  "Has  mental 
health  overextended  itself,  trying  to  use  clinical 
models  and  experiences  to  solve  major  social  prob- 
lems like  delinquency,  crime,  and  poverty?" 

Nobody  knows  the  answers  to  these  questions 
at  present.  But  if  the  professions  involved  fail  to 
carry  off  the  revolution  in  mental  health  while 
hopes  are  high,  they  will  never  get  the  necessary 
support  from  the  states,  and  all  that  may  be  left 
a  few  years  from  now  will  be  a  few  unfinished 
buildings  in  which  poorly  trained  people  dispense 
third-rate  care. 

Meanwhile  the  hardest  hit  of  the  mentally  ill— 
and  the  most  ignored— are  still  the  poor,  and 
nearly  everything  about  how  to  reach  and  treat 
them  still  remains  to  be  learned. 


His  Honor  the  Mayor:  'Twas  Ever  Thus 

James  Harper  accepted  the  American  Republican  nomination  for  a  second  term 
as  Mayor  but  determined  not  in  campaign.  On  April  1,  1845,  he  wrote  to  tlie 
editor  of  tlie  Sun  : 

I  see  by  the  Sim  of  this  morning  that  I  am  represented  as  addressing  political 
meetings  in  the  several  wards  as  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  It  is  possible  that 
you  were  only  playing  an  April  joke  at  my  expense,  but  lest  some  of  your  readers 
should  take  it  in  earnest,  I  must  beg  you  to  make  the  proper  retraction.  I  have  no 
time  to  attend  to  political  meetings  and  no  inclination  to  speak  at  them.  .  .  . 
I  have  eaten  but  one  meal  at  the  expense  of  my  constituents  and  have  not  driven 
a  mile  at  their  charge  and  have  allowed  myself  but  one  day  of  recreation  since  last 
May.  Not  one  cent  of  the  public  money  has  been  wasted,  the  waste  of  which  I 
could  prevent.  Fifteen  hours  of  every  twenty-four  have  been  zealously,  however 
imperfectly,  devoted  to  the  service  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  in  a  word,  I  have 
endeavored  in  the  fear  of  God  to  do  my  duty,  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to  maintain 
peace  and  good  order,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue  and  morality. 

—From  Eugene  Exman's  The  Brothers  Harper.  Harper  &  Row,  1965. 
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Like  a  Bad  Dream 

A  story  by  Heinrich  Boll 

Translated  by  Leila  Vennewitz 


TVat  evening  we  had  invited  the  Zumpens  over 
for  dinner,  nice  people,  and  it  was  through  my 
father-in-law  that  we  had  got  to  know  them; 
ever  since  we  have  been  married  he  has  helped 
me  to  meet  people  who  can  be  useful  to  me  in 
business,  and  Zumpen  can  be  useful — he  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee  which  places  contracts  for 
large  housing  projects,  and  I  have  married  into 
the  excavating  business. 

I  was  tense  that  evening,  but  Bertha,  my  wife, 
reassured  me.  "The  fact,"  she  said,  "that  he's 
coming  at  all  is  promising.  Just  try  and  get  the 
conversation  round  to  the  contract.  You  know  it's 
tomorrow  they're  going  to  be  awarded." 

I  stood  downstairs  looking  through  the  net 
curtains  of  the  glass  front  door,  waiting  for 
Zumpen.  I  smoked,  ground  the  cigarette  butts  un- 


der my  foot,  and  shoved  them  under  the  mat. 
Next  I  took  up  a  position  at  the  bathroom  window 
and  stood  there  wondering  why  Zumpen  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation;  he  couldn't  be  that  inter- 
ested in  having  dinner  with  us,  and  the  fact  that 
the  big  contract  I  was  involved  in  was  going  to 
be  awarded  tomorrow  must  have  made  the  whole 
thing  as  embarrassing  to  him  as  it  was  to  me. 

I  thought  about  the  contract  too:  it  was  a  big 
one,  I  would  make  twenty  thousand  marks  on  the 
deal,  and  I  wanted  the  money. 

Bertha  had  decided  what  I  was  to  wear— a  dark 
jacket,  trousers  a  shade  lighter,  and  a  conserva- 
tive tie.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  she  learned 
at  home,  and  at  boarding  school  from  the  nuns. 
Also  what  to  offer  guests — when  to  pass  the 
cognac,  and  when  the  vermouth,  how  to  arrange 
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desserts;  it  is  comforting  to  have  a  wife  who 
knows  all  about  such  things. 

But  Bertha  was  tense  too;  as  she  put  her  hands 
on  my  shoulders,  they  touched  my  neck,  and  I  felt 
her  thumbs  damp  and  cold  against  it. 

"It's  going  to  be  all  right,"  she  said.  "You'll 
get  the  contract." 

"Christ,"  I  said,  "it  means  twenty  thousand 
marks  to  me,  and  you  know  how  we  need  the 
money." 

"One  should  never,"  she  said  gently,  "mention 
Christ's  name  in  connection  with  money!" 

A  dark  car  drew  up  in  front  of  our  house,  a 
make  I  didn't  recognize,  but  it  looked  Italian. 
"Take  it  easy,"  Bertha  whispered;  "wait  till 
they've  rung,  let  them  stand  there  for  a  couple  of 
seconds,  then  walk  slowly  to  the  door  and  open 
it." 

I  watched  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zumpen  come  up  the 
steps.  He  is  slender  and  tall,  with  graying  tem- 
ples, the  kind  of  man  who  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  been  known  as  a  "ladies'  man";  Mrs. 
Zumpen  is  one  of  those  thin  dark  women  who 
always  make  me  think  of  lemons.  I  could  tell  from 
Zumpen's  face  that  it  was  a  frightful  bore  for 
him  to  have  dinner  with  us. 

Then  the  doorbell  rang,  and  I  waited  one 
second,  two  seconds,  walked  slowly  to  the  door 
;uid  opened  it. 

"Well."  I  said,  "how  nice  of  you  to  come!" 

Cognac  glasses  in  hand,  we  went  from  room 
to  room  in  our  apartment,  which  the  Zumpens 
wanted  to  see.  Bertha  stayed  in  the  kitchen  to 
squeeze  some  mayonnaise  out  of  a  tube  onto  the 
appetizers;  she  does  this  very  nicely— hearts, 
loops,  little  houses.  The  Zumpens  complimented 
us  on  our  apartment;  they  exchanged  smiles 
when  they  saw  the  big  desk  in  my  study;  at  that 
moment  it  seemed  a  bit  too  big  even  to  me. 
Zumpen  admired  a  small  rococo  cabinet,  a  wed- 
ding present  from  my  grandmother,  and  a 
baroque  madonna  in  our  bedroom. 

By  the  time  we  got  back  to  the  dining  room. 
Bertha  had  dinner  on  the  table;  she  had  done  this 
very  nicely  too — it  was  all  so  attractive  yet  so 
natural,  and  dinner  was  pleasant  and  relaxed.  We 
talked  about  movies  and  books,  about  the  recent 
elections,  and  Zumpen  praised  the  assortment  of 
cheeses,  and  Mrs.  Zumpen  praised  the  coffee  and 
the  pastries.  Then  we  showed  the  Zumpens  our 


He'nuich  Brill's  fiction  and  essays— translated  into 
eighteen  lanywarjes—liare  made  him  one  of  post- 
war Germany's  most  important  writers.  His  latest 
novel,  "The  Clown,"  was  published  in  the  U.  S. 
earlier  this  year  by  McGraw-Hill. 


honeymoon  pictures:  photographs  of  the  Breton 
coast,  Spanish  donkeys,  and  street  scenes  from 
Casablanca. 

After  that  we  had  some  more  cognac,  and  when 
I  stood  up  to  get  the  box  with  the  photos  of  the 
time  when  we  were  engaged,  Bertha  gave  me  a 
sign,  and  I  didn't  get  the  box.  For  two  minutes 
there  was  absolute  silence,  because  we  had 
nothing  more  to  talk  about,  and  we  all  thought 
about  the  contract ;  I  thought  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand marks,  and  it  struck  me  that  I  could  deduct 
the  bottle  of  cognac  from  my  income  tax.  Zumpen 
looked  at  his  watch  and  said,  "Too  bad,  it's  ten 
o'clock;  we  have  to  go.  It's  been  such  a  pleasant 
evening!"  And  Mrs.  Zumpen  said,  "It  was  really 
delightful,  and  I  hope  you'll  come  to  us  one  eve- 
ning." 

"We  would  love  to,"  Bertha  said,  and  we  stood 
around  for  another  half-minute,  all  thinking 
again  about  the  contract,  and  I  felt  Zumpen  was 
waiting  for  me  to  take  him  aside  and  bring  up  the 
subject.  But  I  didn't.  Zumpen  kissed  Bertha's 
hand,  and  I  went  ahead,  opened  the  door,  and 
held  the  car  door  open  for  Mrs.  Zumpen  down 
below. 

"Why,"  said  Bertha  gently  when  I  came  in, 
"didn't  you  mention  the  contract  to  him?  You 
know  it's  going  to  be  awarded  tomorrow." 

"Well,"  I  said.  "I  didn't  know  how  to  bring  the 
conversation  round  to  it." 

"Now  look,"  she  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  "you 
could  have  used  any  excuse  to  ask  him  into  your 
study;  that's  where  you  should  have  talked  to 
him.  You  must  have  noticed  how  interested  he  is 
in  art.  You  ought  to  have  said,  T  have  an 
eighteenth  century  crucifix  in  there  you  might 
like  to  have  a  look  at,'  and  then  .  .  ." 

I  said  nothing,  and  she  sighed  and  tied  on  her 
apron.  I  followed  her  into  the  kitchen ;  we  put  the 
rest  of  the  appetizers  back  in  the  refrigerator, 
and  I  crawled  about  on  the  floor  looking  for  the 
top  of  the  mayonnaise  tube.  I  put  away  the  re- 
mains of  the  cognac,  counted  the  cigars — Zumpen 
had  smoked  only  one;  I  emptied  the  ashtrays,  ate 
another  pastry,  and  looked  to  see  if  there  was 
any  coffee  left  in  the  pot.  When  I  went  back  to  the 
kitchen.  Bertha  was  standing  there  with  the  car 
key  in  her  hand. 

"What's  up?"  I  asked. 

"We  have  to  go  over  there,  of  course,"  she  said. 
"Over  where?" 

"To  the  Zumpens',"  she  said;  "where  do  you 
think?" 

"It's  nearly  half-past  ten." 
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"I  don't  care  if  it's  midnight,"  Bertha  said,  "all 
I  know  is,  there's  twenty  thousand  marks  in- 
volved. Don't  imagine  they're  squeamish." 

She  went  into  the  bathroom  to  get  ready,  and 
I  stood  behind  her  watching  her  wipe  her  mouth 
and  draw  in  new  outlines,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
noticed  how  wide  and  primitive  that  mouth  is. 
When  she  tightened  the  knot  of  my  tie  I  could 
have  kissed  her,  the  way  I  always  used  to  when 
she  fixed  my  tie,  but  I  didn't. 

D 

owntown  the  cafes  and  restaurants  were 
brightly  lit.  People  were  sitting  outside  on  the 
terraces,  and  the  light  from  the  street  lamps  was 
caught  in  the  silver  ice-cream  dishes  and  ice 
buckets.  Bertha  gave  me  an  encouraging  look; 
but  she  stayed  in  the  car  when  we  stopped  in 
front  of  the  Zumpens'  house,  and  I  pressed  the 
bell  at  once  and  was  surprised  how  quickly  the 
door  was  opened.  Mrs.  Zumpen  did  not  seem 
surprised  to  see  me ;  she  had  on  some  black  loung- 
ing pajamas  with  loose  full  trousers  embroidered 
with  yellow  flowers,  and  this  made  me  think  more 
than  ever  of  lemons. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  "I  would  like  to 
speak  to  your  husband." 

"He's  gone  out  again," "she  said;  "he'll  be  back 
in  half  an  hour." 

In  the  hall  I  saw  a  lot  of  madonnas,  Gothic  and 
baroque,  even  rococo  madonnas,  if  there  is  such 
a  thing. 

"I  see,"  I  said,  "well  then,  if  you  don't  mind 
I'll  come  back  in  half  an  hour." 

Bertha  had  bought  an  evening  paper ;  she  was 
reading  it  and  smoking,  and  when  I  sat  down  be- 
side her  she  said,  "I  think  you  could  have  talked 
about  it  to  her  too." 

"But  how  do  you  know  he  wasn't  there?" 

"Because  I  know  he  is  at  the  Gaffel  Club 
playing  chess,  as  he  does  every  Wednesday  eve- 
ning at  this  time." 

"You  might  have  told  me  that  earlier." 

"Please  try  and  understand,"  said  Bertha,  fold- 
ing the  newspaper.  "I  am  trying  to  help  you,  I 
want  you  to  find  out  for  yourself  how  to  deal  with 
such  things.  All  we  had  to  do  was  call  up  Father 
and  he  would  have  settled  the  whole  thing  for  you 
with  one  phone  call,  but  I  want  you  to  get  the 
contract  on  your  own." 

"All  right,"  I  said;  "then  what'll  we  do?  Wait 
here  half  an  hour,  or  go  up  right  away  and  have 
a  talk  with  her?" 

"We'd  better  go  up  right  away,"  said  Bertha. 

We  got  out  of  the  car  and  went  up  in  the  eleva- 
tor together. 


"Life,"  said  Bertha,  "consists  of  making  com- 
promises and  concessions. 

Mrs.  Zumpen  was  no  more  surprised  now  than 
she  had  been  earlier,  when  I  had  come  alone. 
She  greeted  us,  and  we  followed  her  into  her 
husband's  study.  Mrs.  Zumpen  brought  some 
cognac,  poured  it  out,  and  before  I  could  say 
anything  about  the  contract  she  pushed  a  yellow 
folder  toward  me.  "Housing  Project  Fir  Tree 
Haven,"  I  read,  and  looked  up  in  alarm  at  Mrs. 
Zumpen,  at  Bertha,  but  they  both  smiled  and  Mrs. 
Zumpen  said,  "Open  the  folder,"  and  I  opened 
it.  Inside  was  another  one,  pink,  and  on  this  I 
read,  "Housing  Project  Fir  Tree  Haven — Exca- 
vation Work."  I  opened  this  too,  saw  my  estimate 
lying  there  on  top  of  the  pile;  along  the  upper 
edge  someone  had  written  in  red,  "Lowest  bid." 

I  could  feel  myself  flushing  with  pleasure,  my 
heart  thumping,  and  I  thought  of  the  twenty 
thousand  marks. 

"Christ,"  I  said  softly,  and  closed  the  file,  and 
this  time  Bertha  forgot  to  rebuke  me. 
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Korea  Bound.  1952 

by  William  Childress 

Braced  against  the  rise  and  fall  of  ocean, 

holding  the  rail,  we  listen  to  the  shrill 

complaining  of  the  waves  against  the  hull. 

and  see  the  Golden  Gate  rise  with  our  motion. 

Some  hours  previous,  bearing  duffels 

as  heavy  as  our  thoughts,  we  wound  inward 

like  slaves  in  some  gigantic  pyramid. 

selected  by  our  Pharaoh  for  burial 

against  our  wills.  Now  we  watch  Alcatraz 

sink  into  the  water,  and  visualize 

the  pale,  amorphous  masks  of  prisoners. 

whose  lack  of  freedom  guarantees  their  lives. 


"Prost,"  said  Mrs.  Zumpen  with  a  smile,  '"let's 
drink  to  it  then." 

We  drank,  and  I  stood  up  and  said.  "It  may 
seem  rude  of  me,  but  perhaps  you'll  understand 
rhat  I  would  like  to  go  home  now." 

"I  understand  perfectly."  said  Mrs.  Zumpen. 
"There's  just  one  small  item  to  be  taken  care  of." 
She  took  the  file,  leafed  through  it.  and  said. 
■"Your  price  per  square  meter  is  thirty  pfennigs 
below  that  of  the  next-lowest  bidder.  I  suggest  you 
raise  your  price  by  fifteen  pfennigs:  that  way, 
you'll  still  be  the  lowest  and  you'll  have  made  an 
extra  four  thousand  five  hundred  marks.  Come  on. 
do  it  now!"  Bertha  took  her  pen  out  of  her  purse 
and  offered  it  to  me.  but  I  was  in  too  much  of  a 
turmoil  to  write:  I  gave  the  file  to  Bertha  and 
watched  her  alter  the  price  with  a  steady  hand, 
rewrite  the  total,  and  hand  the  file  back  to  Mrs. 
Zumpen. 

"And  now."  said  Mrs.  Zumpen.  "just  one  more 
little  thing.  Get  out  your  checkbook  and  write  a 
check  for  three  thousand  marks :  it  must  be  a 
cash  check  and  endorsed  by  you." 

She  had  said  this  to  me,  but  it  was  Bertha  who 
pulled  our  checkbook  out  of  her  purse  and  made 
out  the  check. 

"It  won't  be  covered."  I  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"When  the  contract  is  awarded,  there  will  be 
an  advance,  and  then  it  will  be  covered."  said 
Mrs.  Zumpen. 

Perhaps  I  failed  to  grasp  what  was  happening 
at  the  time.  As  we  went  down  in  the  elevator. 
Bertha  said  she  was  happy,  but  I  said  nothing. 

Bertha  chose  a  different  way  home.  We  drove 
through  quiet  residential  districts;  I  saw  lights 


in  open  windows,  people  sitting  on   balconies  ▼ 

drinking  wine;  it  was  a  clear,  warm  night. 

"I  suppose  the  check  was  for  Zumpen?"  was  all 
I  said,  softly,  and  Bertha  replied,  just  as  softly,* 

"Of  course." 

I  looked  at  Bertha's  small  brown  hands  on  the  «j 
steering  wheel,  so  confident  and  quiet.  Hands.  I 
thought,  that  sign  checks  and  squeeze  mayon- 
naise tubes,  and  I  looked  higher,  at  her  mouth, 
and  still  felt  no  desire  to  kiss  it. 

That  evening  I  did  not  help  Bertha  put  the  car 
away -in  the  garage,  nor  did  I  help  her  with  the 
dishes.  I  poured  myself  a  large  cognac,  went  up 
to  my  study,  and  sat  down  at  my  desk,  which  was 
much  too  big  for  me.  I  was  wondering  about 
something:  I  got  up,  went  into  the  bedroom  and 
looked  at  the  baroque  madonna,  but  even  there 
I  couldn't  put  my  finger  on  the  thing  I  was  won- 
dering about. 

The  ringing  of  the  phone  interrupted  my  j 
thoughts :  I  lifted  the  receiver  and  was  not  sur-J 
prised  to  hear  Zumpen's  voice. 

"Your  wife."  he  said,  "made  a  slight  mistake,  j 
She  raised  the  price  by  twenty-five  pfennigs  I 
instead  of  fifteen." 

I  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  said.  "That 
wasn't  a  mistake,  she  did  it  with  my  consent." 

He  was  silent  for  a  second  or  two.  then  said 
with  a  laugh.  "So  you  had  already  discussed  the 
various  possibilities?" 

"Yes."  I  said. 

"All  right;  then  make  out  another  check  of  a 
thousand." 

"Five  hundred."  I  said,  and  I  thought:  It's  like 
a  bad  dream — that's  what  it's  like. 

"Eight  hundred."  he  said,  and  I  said  with  a 
laugh.  "Six  hundred."  and  I  knew,  although  I  had 
no  experience  to  go  on.  that  he  would  now  say 
seven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  when  he  did  I  said, 
"Yes."  and  hung  up. 

It  was  not  yet  midnight  when  I  went  down- 
stairs and  over  to  the  car  to  give  Zumpen  the  i 
check:  he  was  alone  and  laughed  as  I  reached  in 
to  hand  him  the  folded  check.  When  I  walked 
slowly  back  into  the  house,  there  was  no  sign  of  * 
Bertha ;  she  didn't  appear  when  I  went  back  into 
my  study;  she  didn't  appear  when  I  went  down- 
stairs again  for  a  glass  of  milk  from  the  refrig- 
erator, and  I  knew  what  she  was  thinking:  she 
was  thinking:  He  has  to  get  over  it,  and  I  have  , 
to  leave  him  alone;  this  is  something  he  has  to 
understand. 

But  I  never  did  understand.  It  is  beyond  un- 
derstanding. 
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Vway-on-business-miss-your-wife-blues? 
Vmerican  Express  asks,  why? 


uare.  That's  what  you  are. 
A  lot  of  men  can't  wait  for  the  out- 
town  business  trip.  Bring  on  the 
I  and  all  that. 
Not  you.  You  go  it  alone. 
You  sit  by  yourself  and  feel  self- 
nscious  and  wonder  how  your  wife 
and  what  she's  doing. 
You  could  bring  your  wife  on  your 
xt  business  trip  and  have  a  ball. 
5  never  been  easier. 
With  "Sign  &  Fly"  service,  you 
n  charge  her  plane  ticket  on  your 
nerican  Express  Credit  Card  and 
ke  a  year  to  pay. 

Wh  en  you  "Sign  &  Fly,"  your 
edit  is  unquestioned.  Show  your 

.Tieriran  F.vnrpsQ  CnrH  whe>n  \/nn 


buy  the  ticket.  Sign  your  name.  No 
red  tape,  delay  or  deposit. 

And  you  can  choose  the  way  you 
want  to  pay  for  her  ticket. 
1.  Extended  plan.  Take  up  to  a  year 
to  pay.  The  low  service  charge  saves 
you  money.  (See  box.) 


PLAN 

12-MONTH  CHARGE 
PER  $100 

"Sign  &  Fly" 
service 

$6.00  (Averages 
500  a  month) 

Another  major 
credit  card  plan 

More  than 
$9.50 

2.  Regular  billing.  You  can  also  pay 
for  your  wife's  ticket  on  your  next 
American  Express  statement  with 
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"Sign  &  Fly"  Air  France.  American, 
Continental,  Delta,  Eastern.  Ice- 
landic, National,  Northeast,  North- 
wesi  Orient,  Pan  Am.  TWA,  United, 
Western.  49  other  airlines. 

New  lower  family  fares  now  avail- 
able on  most  U.S.  airlines. 

And  next  vacation,  "Sign  & 
Travel."'  This  new  credit  card  ser- 
vice lets  you  charge  tours  and  take 
a  year  to  pay. 

For  a  credit  card  application,  write 
to:  American  Express.  Dept.  HL-1, 
Box  37,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10008. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 


The  Comoanv  For  People  who  Travel 
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The  Movies  Students  Make 

New  Wave  on  Campus 

by  David  C.  Stewart 


Nymphomaniacs,  The  Establishment, 
California  freeways,  and  egghead  chil- 
dren—all are  perfect  subject  for  the  big 
new  sport  of  college  film-making. 

I:  was  one  of  those  afternoons  in  Los  Angeles 
when  the  sun  seems  to  turn  the  whole  city  into  a 
shimmering  mirage.  In  the  unair-conditioned 
screening  room,  a  scene  straight  out  of  a  fire 
warden's  nightmare,  not  one  seat  was  unoccupied. 
About  two  dozen  people  stood  packed  in  a  narrow 
side  aisle  while  others  sat  on  the  floor  down  in 
front,  their  noses  nearly  touching  the  screen.  Still, 
there  wasn't  much  complaining;  those  who  had 
gotten  in  seemed  happy  enough  to  be  there. 

For  the  third  time  in  fifteen  minutes  a  stern 
voice  announced.  "Now  for  the  last  time.  I  want 
to  tell  anyone  who  does  not  belong  here  to  clear 
out!"  Xo  one  stirred.  The  lights  faded  and  a  dead 
silence  greeted  the  soft,  whirring  sound  of  a  movie 
projector. 

The  first  short  picture  concerned  a  frazzled 
woman  who  rises  from  her  flophouse  bed  and  wan- 
ders out  into  a  back  alley  where  a  group  of  chil- 
dren engage  her,  very  gently  and  sympathetically, 
in  their  games.  The  next  film  was  a  crude  but  com- 
pelling account  of  a  nymphomaniac's  lonely  exist- 
ence on  the  grubby,  unromantic  side  of  Hollywood 


where  the  soap  advertisements  are  filmed  for  TV 
Following  these  came  a  brief  and  hilarious 
"silent"  comedy  called  Sad  Saturday  about  a  col-J 
lege  boy  looking  for  a  cigarette.  One  scene,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  modern  jazz  sound  track  <ihe 
contemporary  equivalent  of  the  silent  film  piano  >" 
finds  the  student  in  a  room  full  of  vending  ma-' 
chines.  Here,  in  an  atmosphere  which  brings  tc 
mind  Chaplin's  Modern  Times,  he  drops  his  last 
quarter  into  a  cigarette  machine.  When  it  fails 
to  respond— with  either  cigarettes  or  his  money- 
he  gives  it  a  good  swift  kick,  whereupon  the  ad- 
joining machine  belches  forth  black  coffee  but 
produces  no  cup  to  catch  it.  His  subsequent 
search  for  small  change  in  a  long  row  of  coin- 
operated  machines  is  climaxed  when  his  hand  gets* 
caught  in  a  refuse  container,  a  brilliantly  timed 
sight  gag  which  brought  down  the  house. 

And  there  were  others:  a  beautifully  made  sur- 
realistic movie  called  Lately,  with  lesbian  over- 
tones and  deliberate  photographic  overexposures, 
featuring  a  nearly  perfect  jazz  score;  a  seven- 
minute  filmed  account  of  a  youngster  flashing 
along  the  sidewalks  of  Los  Angeles  on  a  skate 
board  with  background  music  supplied  by  a  zing- 
ing electric  guitar;  and  a  short  animated  cartoon 
entitled  Claude,  about  a  little  eggheaded  boy 
whose  awful  parents  keep  telling  him  how  he  will 
never  amount  to  anything  and  continually  nag 
him  about  a  small  black  box  he  carries  around. 
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ntil  he  finally  uses  it  to 
isintegrate  them. 
Hollywood?  Not  at  all; 
,'s  the  campus  of  the 
fniversity  of  California 
t  Los  Angeles  during 
he  annual  pre-screening 
If  student-made  motion 
ictures.  The  films  were 
nade  only  a  few  miles 
Tom  the  world's  recog- 
lized  movie  citadel,  but 
he  distance  in  point  of 
dew  was  a  matter  of  sev- 
;ral  generations.  Holly- 
vood,  according  to  most 
)f  those  who  looked  at 
;his  year's  crop  of  stu- 
dent movies  at  UCLA,  is 
definitely  not  where  the 
movie-making  action  is. 

Charles  Wurst,  the 
IUCLA  student  who  made 

Lately,  is  described  by  his  professors  as  a  boy  of 
'immense  talent  and  considerable  ability."  After 
finishing  Lately  he  made  a  film  called  Contrition, 
a  three-part  study  of  personal  responsibility, 
guilt,  and  self-respect.  In  the  third  portion  the 
hero  is  discovered  in  monk's  habit,  on  a  hillside, 
intoning  a  Yiddish  poem  about  Nazi  atrocities. 
Wurst  is  now  shooting  a  sponsored  documentary 
mi  the  education  of  mentally  retarded  children, 
after  which  UCLA  will  send  him  to  Brazil  to 
photograph  a  special  university  project.  Sad  Sat- 
urday  was  a  first  film  by  a  sophomore,  Tom 
Koester.  His  leading  actor,  also  an  undergraduate, 
has  since  gone  on  to  professional  roles. 

UCLA  has  a  penchant  for  clinging  to  its  best 
students.  Dan  McLaughlin,  who  made  Claude,  is 
now  employed  by  the  university  as  a  full-time  ani- 
mation cameraman.  A  lot  of  students  work  part- 
time  in  jobs  that  relate  to  films  at  the  University 
and  elsewhere  while  studying  for  degi-ees.  Gary 
Essert,  a  senior  in  the  Cinema  Division,  is  an  ex- 
pert on  movie  projection  and  sound  systems.  He 
has,  in  fact,  designed  the  new  UCLA  film  theater. 
An  artist  as  well  as  a  mechanic,  he  creates  the 
main  titles  for  several  commercial  feature  films 
each  year,  and  designs  the  layout  and  lobby  dis- 
plays for  many  major  Hollywood  openings,  in- 
cluding the  Academy  Awards  (although  he  was 
displaced  by  My  Fair  Lady  designer  Cecil  Beaton 
this  year). 

But  UCLA  is  far  from  alone.  All  across  the 
country,  college  students  have  "discovered"  mo- 
tion pictures.  They  see  the  "new  wave"  pictures 


sad  Saturday—".  . .  emphasis  more  on  ideas  than  technique" 


and  nearly  all  the  other  contemporary  films  the 
local  exhibitor  serves  up.  They  are  also  Foofs 
( friends  of  old  films  i ,  as  the  popularity  of  Bogart 
and  Von  Sternberg  festivals  at  Harvard,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Northwestern  have  demonstrated. 
They  attend  meetings  of  campus  film  societies 
with  the  kind  of  enthralled  enthusiasm  which  is 
the  envy  of  professors  and  the  bemusement  of  col- 
lege administrators. 

This  addiction  to  the  flicks  has  taken  an  im- 
portant turn  in  the  past  five  years.  Students  want 
to  make  their  oien  pictures.  At  Boston  University, 
Ohio  State,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  at  Stanford,  San  Francisco  State  College.  Co- 
lumbia, New  York  University,  and  you-name-it, 
college  students  are  hot  for  the  movie  camera,  and 
about  all  they  believe  they  can  learn  from  Holly- 
wood is  what  not  to  do.  They  are  aware  that  tech- 
nical ability  is  extremely  important,  but  the 
emphasis  in  their  movies  is  much  more  upon  ideas 
than  technique.  As  a  West  Coast  teacher  and  for- 
mer Hollywood  technician  caustically  observed, 
"Maintaining  a  cinema  school  in  a  place  like  Los 
Angeles  is  like  trying  to  run  a  medical  institu- 
tion in  a  community  of  faith  healers." 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 


David  C.  Steirart  is  consultant  on  the  arts  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  is  directing 
a  study  of  motion  pictures  for  Dartmouth  College 
and  the  Council.  He  has  taught  dramatic  literature 
at  Robert  College  (Istanbul ) ,  Vassar,  and  West' 
em  Reserve,  and  has  also  been  Washington  direc- 
tor of  National  Educational  Television . 
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64  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  motion- 
pict  u  re-prod  net  ion  courses  in  the  nation's  hun- 
dred largest  colleges  and  universities.  When  you 
add  the  new  courses  on  smaller  campuses,  the 
dimensions  of  this  relatively  new  academic  ac- 
tivity are  quite  impressive.  Last  year's  college 
catalogues  offered,  for  example,  15  film  produc- 
tion courses  each  at  Columbia  University  and 
NYU,  28  courses  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  34  at  UCLA.  A  total  of  45  courses  were 
listed  at  Baylor  University,  the  University  of 
Miami,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
University  of  Houston,  and  Michigan  State.  Like 
many  old  vine  institutions  which  consider  film 
production  courses  much  too  far-out,  undistin- 
guished, or  unscholarly,  Dartmouth  offers  no 
courses— just  cameras  and  film  to  youngsters  who 
seem  determined  to  express  themselves  in  the 
medium  they  consider  their  special  discovery. 

What  is  particularly  arresting  about  all  this 
activity  is  the  fact  that  the  students  now  engaged 
in  moviemaking  are  just  as  apt  to  be  majoring  in 
sociology,  art,  history,  literature,  or  philosophy, 
as  the  more  conventional  theater  arts.  At  Stan- 
ford, where  entrance  requirements  are  more  than 
a  little  rigorous,  this  year's  collection  of  graduate 
students  majoring  in  film  production  includes 


THE  BULB  changer-".  .  .  a  spirit  of  revolt  .  .  .  anti-Establishment 
a  n  t  i-system ,  ant  i-conform  it  y" 


graduates  of  Smith,  Harvard,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Williams,  Barnard,  Vassar,  and  Oxford 
The  Stanford  graduate  program  is,  in  fact,  es- 
pecially designed  for  people  who  have  degrees  in 
other  subjects  and  a  strong  liberal-arts  educa- 
tion. According  to  Professor  Henry  Breitrose, 
Stanford's  approach  is  to  train  students  to  use 
film  as  a  method  of  expression  in  terms  of  art, 
and  communication.  "Generally,"  he  says,  "stu-r 
dents  come  here  with  the  knowledge  that  thisr 
is  not  a  prep  school  for  the  industry  salt  mine. 
None  of  our  graduates  are  unemployed.  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  are  any  in  the  Hollywood  industry. 
Chances  are  that  after  graduation  they'll  work 
in  New  York  or  the  Midwest  or  the  non-Hollywood! 
West.  They  may  go  into  a  shoestring  production, 
company  and  flourish." 

The  days  when  some  universities  took  an  inter-, 
est  in  turning  out  movie  technicians  seem  to  bey 
over.  Some  popular  opinion  persists,  of  course,^ 
that  college  courses  in  "the  movies"  are  a  kind 
of  trade-school  apprenticeship  or  something  easy 
to  relax  with  ("Mickey  Mouse"  in  today's  cam-t 
pus  parlance).  But  a  look  at  current  curricularj, 
activities  won't  support  this.  Robert  Wagner.i 
who  teaches  film  courses  at  Ohio  State  says,  "Our 
theory  is  that  people  have  to  have  something  to. 

say  before  we  can  help  them  be- 
come film-makers.  The  technical 
aspect  is  not  the  real  problem." 

A  few  teachers  and  college  ad- 
ministrators have  begun  to  dis- 
cover that  student-made  films  say 
as  much  (or  more)  about  students 
-their  present  frustrations  and 
aspirations— as  about  film-making, 
itself.  Some  contend  that  these, 
movies  are  the  best  guides  to  the. I 
intellectual  and  emotional  world  of  I 
students,  and  that  even  a  cursory  f 
viewing  will  provide  penetrating  li 
insights  into  what  is  really  behind  II 
the  recent  upheavals  at  Berkeley  * 
and  other  institutions.  On  a  kind  of 
hunch,  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  a  relatively  conserva- 
tive organization  in  higher  educa- 
tion, has  screened  dozens  of  stu- 
dent-made films  to  learn  more 
about  what  undergraduates  are 
thinking.  No  one  has  clarified  the 
reasons  why  these  films  are  so  re- 
vealing, but  most  people  believe 
that  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  students  are  express- 
ing themselves  in  a  medium  which 


by  David  C.  Stewart 
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!aey  feel  is  their  own  and  which,  therefore,  they 
an  trust. 

Not  unexpectedly,  student  films  are  eharacter- 
sed  by  a  spirit  of  revolt;  they  are  anti-establish- 
ment, anti-system,  anti-conformity.  In  some 
ictures  this  takes  the  form  of  a  relatively  clear 
tatement.  Take  The  Bulb  Changer,  a  whimsical 
omedy  produced  by  a  Northwestern  student,  in 
vhich  the  title  character  completely  fouls  up  an 
j  ntire  community's  traffic-light  system  after  he 
uffers  an  injustice  at  the  hands  of  his  superior 
n  the  local  bureaucracy. 

i  More  often,  however,  the  "message"  in  a  stu- 
lent  film  is  stated  obliquely.  A  film  entitled  An- 
other Yesterday,  made  by  two  undergraduates  at 
;he  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Annenberg 
School  of  Communication,  is  ostensibly  a  docu- 
uentary  account  of  the  humdrum  life  of  a  young 
Negro  prizefighter.  We  follow  him  from  the  time 
he  awakens  at  6:00  A.M.  and  starts  his  roadwork 
until  he  returns  from  the  gym  to  his  dingy  one- 
:room  apartment  following  a  9:00  P.M.  workout. 
'(Boxing  is  his  profession,  but  most  of  the  time  he 
devotes  to  it  is  actually  moonlighting,  before  and 
after  his  regular  job  as  a  stevedore.  Part  of  the 
isound  track  gives  us  the  highlights  of  a  boxer's 
day,  a  straightforward,  professionally  composed 
narrative.  The  startling  element,  however,  is  an 
interwoven  narration,  spoken  flatly  and  without 
emotion,  from  Camus'  novel  The  Stranger;  for 
example:  "Mother  died  today,  or  was  it  yesterday 
.  .  .  it  doesn't  really  matter  .  .  ."  In  this  second 
narrative  thread  the  film-makers  felt  they  had 
captured  the  essence  of  "what  was  really  going 
on."  Predictably,  they  waited  until  the  last  min- 
ute to  add  the  sound,  assuming  that  their  teacher 
wouldn't  understand  and  would  veto  the  whole 
project. 

Professor  Sol  Worth  at  Annenberg  says  that 
all  nine  of  the  films  made  there  in  the  past  two 
years  deal  with  death,  sex,  or  authority,  several 
combining  two  or  more  of  these  themes.  And  they 
all  communicate  in  an  elliptical  or  ambiguous  man- 
ner. When  there  is  a  "hero"  or  a  "subject,"  he  or  it 
is  seldom  depicted  clearly.  The  sound  track  is 
rarely  direct  or  synchronous;  often  it  is  deliber- 
ately in  direct  conflict  with  the  picture.  Professor 
Worth  has  shown  his  students'  films  to  a  wide 
variety  of  audiences  to  test  reactions  and  has  dis- 
covered that  young  people  generally  exhibit  in- 
tense identification  with  the  films.  But  incom- 
prehension and  a  good  deal  of  hostility  ("I  think 
you  are  intellectually  irresponsible  to  teach  young 
people  to  make  films  like  this!")  characterizes  the 
reaction  of  most  adults— particularly,  and  h-onical- 
ly,  those  who  are  professionally  committed  to 


communication:  film-makers,  writers,  television 
and  film  critics.  A  teacher,  pondering  this  prob- 
lem, recently  admitted,  "Young  people  today  seem 
to  be  talking  a  different  language.  But,"  he  added, 
"at  least  some  of  the  adults  are  sympathetic  to  the 
ivay  they  communicate." 

Colleges  and  universities  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop distinct  styles  of  film-making.  Even  the 
most  superficial  survey  of  student  productions 
teaches  the  viewer  to  spot  a  Boston  University 
movie  (emphasis  on  photography,  little  narra- 
tive), or  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  film  made 
at  UCLA,  USC,  Columbia,  and  NYU  (profession- 
al techniques)  and  one  produced  at  San  Francisco 
State  or  Pratt  Institute  (emphasis  on  art  and  de- 
sign ) .  Teachers  who  are  acquainted  with  both 
film  and  literary  endeavors  report  that  the  motion 
picture  productions  are  generally  fresher,  more 
imaginative,  and  far  less  derivative.  Truffaut's 
style,  or  Renais',  can  be  recognized  here  and  there, 
but  no  film  style  is  imitated  in  the  sense  that  stu- 
dents in  creative  writing  courses  grind  out  Faulk- 
ner- Hemingway-  McCarthy-  and  Mailer-esque 
stories. 

The  Crane  Swings 

W,i,  e  stvles  vary  considerably,  common  themes 
consistently  emerge.  There  is  the  demolition  film, 
for  instance:  the  giant  crane  swinging  a  massive 
wrecking  ball  against  the  side  of  a  building  which 
stands  hopelessly  defenseless  amidst  a  kind  of  gen- 
eralized urban  horror.  Over  and  over  again,  such 
films  disclose  a  theme  of  "the  faceless  ones"  (the 
wreckers  are  rarely  seen,  only  their  machinery) 
destroying  what  man  and  nature  have  patiently 
created.  Students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
have  produced  a  film  in  this  genre,  which  is  an 
account  of  the  razing  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing, a  historical  landmark  in  Minneapolis.  We  are 
informed  that  the  building  "supposedly  inter- 
fered with  the  aesthetics  of  a  redevelopment  proj- 
ect." The  camera  work  includes  a  shot  of  a  pigeon 
caught  inside  the  building  while  the  snow  swirls 
against  the  baroque  exterior  as  well  as  a  shot  of 
the  dark,  massive  structure  standing  alone  in  a 
rainswept  urban  landscape.  At  Northwestern  a 
movie  which  has  been  quite  popular  on  the  college 
and  museum  circuit,  entitled  Goodnight  Soerates, 
describes  the  eviction  of  a  Greek  community  in 
Chicago  and  the  demolition  of  their  houses  to 
make  way  for  a  network  of  freeways.  A  Boston 
University  version  is  a  poetic  treatment  of  a  large 
office  building  being  wrecked,  climaxed  by  a  vio- 
lent musical  crescendo;  it  ends  quietly  with  a  long 
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goodnight,  socrates—".  .  .  destroying  irliat  man  and  nature  have  patiently 
created" 


shot  of  a  lonely  human  figure  in  the  rain,  picking 
his  way  through  the  flattened  city  rubble. 

Pure  violence  attracts  many  young  film-makers. 
A  short  and  effective  movie  made  by  a  Pratt  In- 
stitute student  is  simply  the  record  of  a  two- 
against-one  teen-age  fight  in  New  York,  directed 
and  acted  with  all  the  style  but  none  of  the  senti- 
mentality of  a  sequence  from  West  Side  Story. 
Students  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  have 
communicated  almost  the  same  degree  of  super- 
charged emotion  through  the  visual  treatment  of 
a  man  stepping  on  a  grasshopper.  At  Columbia 
University,  a  picture  running  under  five  minutes 
comes  closer  than  any  nightmare  to  the  sensation 
of  being  run  down  and  finally  hit  by  a  speeding  car. 
A  suicide  scene  filmed  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  combines  Hitchcock's  gore  with  Cocteau's 
grace,  applying  it  all  to  the  story  of  a  love  affair 
which  ends  in  an  apartment  in  West  Libertyville, 
Iowa. 

Certain  areas  of  the  country  seem  to  produce 
the  same  student  cinematographic  images  with 
monotonous  regularity.  And  for  good  reason. 
Lacking  adequate  studios,  students  get  out  and 
shoot  what's  at  hand.  Stanford,  for  example,  lo- 
cated close  to  the  heart  of  America's  population 
explosion,  has  finally  had  to  rule  out  (thematical- 
ly,  that  is)  babies  and  children.  The  film  produc- 
tion department  has  also  called  a  halt  to  pictures 
about  freeways.  According  to  a  Stanford  profes- 
sor, "We've  had  about  every  possible  variation 
on  the  freeway  and  superhighway  film.  We  finally 
made  the  freeway  film  of  all  time,  simply  by  strap- 
ping a  camera  on  the  back  of  a  truck,  turning  it 


on,  and  driving  from 
Palo  Alto  to  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge.  Each  new 
student  is  required  to  see 
it.  Freeway,  all  the  way. 
The  crazy  thing  is,  we 
sent  the  film  to  Yugosla- 
via where  they  loved  it!" 

In  very  general  terms, 
the  themes  of  student 
cinematic  efforts  parallel 
the  products  of  under- 
graduate prose  and  po- 
etry :  "life  is  very  hard," 
"it's  tough  to  be  young" 
fa  variation  on  the  "look- 
ing back"  film  which  pic- 
tures childhood  as  lonely, 
frustrating,  but  good), 
and  "the  adult  world  is 
very  difficult."  It's  al- 
most as  if  these  young 
people  were  showing  the  first  confused  symptoms 
of  the  adult's  nostalgia  for  the  past. 

Efforts  at  comedy  rarely  succeed.  A  recent  ex- 
ception is  an  elaborate  satire,  It's  Not  Just  You, 
Murray,  made  at  NYU  by  Martin  Scorsese  with 
the  help,  one  suspects,  of  every  able-bodied  stu- 
dent assistant  he  could  get,  and  over  a  thousand 
dollars  he  borrowed  to  supplement  the  Univer- 
sity's regular  production  budget  which  rims 
around  §400  to  $600.  This  year  Hollywood's 
Screen  Producers  Guild  gave  Murray  its  award 
for  the  best  student  film  made  in  America,  and  at 
least  one  New  York  theater  chain  has  shown  an 
interest  in  exhibiting  it. 


Should  Distributors  Wake  Up? 


w, 


ith  all  the  creative  energy  being  poured  into 
college  film-making,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is 
so  difficult  to  see  the  films  themselves.  Part  of  the 
trouble  is  that  they  are  not  feature  length,  and, 
therefore,  awkward  for  commercial  exhibition. 
In  fact,  they  are  not  conventional  in  most  ways. 
Even  exhibitors  who  run  art  houses  booking 
avant-garde  films  are  not  anxious  to  lose  their 
shirts  on  pictures  made  by  amateurs.  For  while 
these  movies  contain  brilliant  scenes,  their  sup- 
erb insights  are  intermittent,  and  the  high  level 
of  some  performances  is  seldom  sustained  during 
the  course  of  an  entire  film.  In  fairness  it  should 
be  added  that  critical  standards  are  lower  for  films 
than  for  other  arts,  especially  literature.  All  too 
often  a  young  man  who  produces  one  film  which 
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eally  ought  to  be  thrown  away  will  suddenly  be 
cclaimed  as  the  standard-bearer  of  New  Ameri- 
an  Cinema. 

And  what  of  the  men  who  teach  film  courses? 
Predictably,  they  make  a  mixed  academic  bag. 
jince  the  subjects  of  film  criticism,  history,  ap- 
u-eciation,  and  production  have  not  yet  succumbed 
o  a  hardening  of  the  categories,  there  is  no  "ap- 
proved" way  of  joining  these  professorial  ranks. 
Sol  Worth  used  to  be  a  painter,  and  for  seventeen 
'/ears  was  a  partner  and  chief  photographer  in  a 
\Tew  York  studio.  Jack  Ellis,  who  heads  the  film 
livision  of  Northwestern  University,  took  his 
Ph.D.  in  Education  at  Columbia  University. 

Henry  Breitrose,  who  directs  film  production 
at  Stanford  and  holds  a  doctorate  in  mass  com- 
munication research  from  that  institution,  began 
his  academic  career  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, majoring  in  English  and  history.  Film-pro- 
duction courses  at  San  Francisco  State  College 
are  taught  by  John  Fell,  whose  graduate  degrees 
are  in  English  and  sociology.  Colin  Young,  a 
bearded  thirty-eight-year-old  Scotsman  who  has 
just  been  made  head  of  UCLA's  Department  of 
Theater  Arts  (promoted  from  his  previous  chair- 
manship of  the  Cinema  Division ) ,  graduated  from 
St.  Andrews  in  1951  with  a  master's  degree  in 
philosophy. 

Being  part  of  the  learning  process,  student 
films  are,  and  should  be,  full  of  mistakes— the  best 
kind  of  mistakes.  It  is  altogether  possible  that 
commercial  distribution  to  a  wide  audience  would 
eventually  corrupt  and  distort  inherent  educa- 
tional values  and  create  a  kind  of  self-conscious- 
ness, causing  students  to 
feel  less  free  to  experi- 
ment and  to  try  the 
impossible. 

Such  misgivings  and 
artistic  limitations  to  the 
contrary,  student-made 
films  are  reaching  a 
much  larger  audience 
each  year,  both  here  and 
abroad.  A  few  Boston 
University  films  have 
been  shown  in  Germany, 
for  example,  to  enthusi- 
astic Berlin  audiences 
who  felt  they  lacked  the 
usual  slickness  and  got 
much  closer  to  reality.  In 
the  summer  and  early 
fall,  it  is  hard  to  throw  a 
rock  without  hitting 
some  kind  of  campus  film 


festival  where  a  number  of  undergraduate  motion 
pictures  are  being  screened  and  discussed.  This 
October  the  U.  S.  National  Students  Association  is 
sponsoring  a  national  student  film  festival  at 
UCLA.  There  are  plans  to  send  the  winners  on  an 
extensive  campus  circuit,  both  in  this  country  and 
overseas.  UCLA  has  gone  to  the  trouble  (and  con- 
siderable expense)  of  transferring  several  of  its 
own  outstanding  student  films  from  16-mm  to  the 
more  commercially  usable  35-mm  and  there  are 
rumors  that  Joseph  E.  Levine  (The  Carpetbag- 
gers, Harlow,  etc.)  is  anxious  to  put  the  pictures 
into  commercial  distribution. 

What  Hollywood  Might  Learn 

H  owever,  the  greatest  public  advantage  will  be 
realized  when  the  intellectual  and  creative  talent 
of  the  film  students  themselves  is  exerted  in  full 
force  upon  the  nation's  popular  arts.  The  changes 
which  are  almost  certain  to  be  wrought  in  movie- 
making (among  them  an  acceleration  of  the 
trend  toward  documentary  pictures)  are  bound  to 
reshape  the  present  moviegoing  audience.  In- 
deed, entirely  new  audiences  will  be  created  by 
the  new  pictures.  This  is  not  to  say  that  movies  like 
How  to  Stuff  a  Wild  Bikini  won't  continue  to  be 
manufactured.  It  is  just  that  an  increasingly 
critical  audience  is  going  to  be  offered  a  greater 
range  of  motion  pictures  in  terms  of  style  and  sub- 
ject matter. 

What  these  new  movies  will  do  to— and,  poten- 
tially, for— the  art  and  entertainment  business, 


it's  NOT  just  you,  Murray— "I'm  very  rich,  I'm  very  influential,  but  my 
mother  always  said,  'Murray,  eat  first.'" 
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Director  Martin  Scorsese  and  cameraman  Richard  Coll  shoot  one  of  the  outdoor  scenes  around  New  York 
for  "It's  Not  Just  You.  Murray,"  "the  best  student  film  in  America." 


economically,  will  be  of  no  small  consequence. 
Hollywood,  which  has  come  to  live  with  fiscal  up- 
heavals as  a  condition  of  existence  is  in  for  another 
dislocating  wrench  unless  it  prepares  for  greater 
acceptance  of  experimentation  by  talented  young 
people  who  are  no  longer  clamoring  at  movieland's 
golden  West  Coast  gates. 

But  more  important  than  the  students'  con- 
tribution toward  enlarging  and  enhancing  our  en- 
tertainment potential  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  beginning  to  use  a  camera  the  way  an  author 
uses  a  typewriter.  The  social  sciences,  especially 
anthropology,  psychology,  and  sociology,  will 
benefit  enormously  from  new  research  conducted 
by  investigators  who  have  received  training  in 
film-making  in  addition  to  a  liberal-arts  education. 

Some  businessmen  may  be  induced  by  young 
economists  with  film  training  to  make  a  few  mo- 
tion pictures  with  real  style  and  substance,  as 
replacements  for  soggy  public-relations  efforts 
which  are  dumped  on  the  free  film  market  each 
year,  destined  to  bore  a  few  thousand  people  be- 
fore they  are  written  off  as  a  business  expense, 


and  mercifully  forgotten.  Educators  (usually  the 
last  to  recognize,  attract,  and  put  to  use  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  own  enterprise  )  may  begin  to  employ 
the  new  film-making  talent  in  the  interpretation 
of  academic  subjects.  The  effect  of  this  upon  audio- 
visual education  could  be  nothing  but  salutary. 

Most  teachers  agree  that  the  typical  student 
film-maker  is  bright,  has  a  strong  aesthetic  sense, 
is  independent,  energetic,  and  extremely  resource- 
ful. He  is  often  involved  in  a  civil-rights  demon- 
stration, a  sit-in,  or  a  teach-in.  And  he  may  very 
well  be  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  Some  get  inter- 
ested in  film  through  a  disenchantment  with  TV 
and  radio  or  through  a  passion  for  foreign  movies. 

Almost  universally  the  major  interest  in  film- 
making on  the  campus  has  developed  fi-om  the  de- 
sire to  do  something  about  the  way  things  are,  to 
make  an  effective  statement  about  the  way  the 
world  is,  and  suggest  how  it  ought  to  be.  If  there 
appears  to  be  no  "party  line"  among  the  new  film- 
makers, there  is,  at  the  least,  an  obvious  need  to 
change  things,  and  chief  among  these  things  is 
the  art  of  film-making  itself. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1965 


Enjoy  ship-top  banquets 
in  a  Sea  view  Dining  Room. 


The  .spacious  Seaview  Dining  Roam 


Then  feast  your  eyes  ashore. 


Cruising  into  the  heart  <</  Curacao,  N.W.I. 


A  Caribbean  cruise  is  twice  the  fun  when  you  go  Grace. 


ou  savor  the  good  life  to  the  fullest 
i  13-da)  Grace  Line  cruise.  For  one 
g.  the  all-first-class  Santa  Rosa  and 
'a  Paula  are  the  onlyships  specifically 
gned  for  Caribbean  cruising.  Sun 
vs  are  sunny.  There's  plenty  of  play 
ii,  pool  room,  living  room.  And  the 
tacular  view  from  the  Seaview  dining 
n  adds  icing  to  the  cake, 
ut  a  Grace  Line  cruise  is  more  than 
(hine,  sea  breezes  and  seagoing  lux- 
I  he  twin  "Santas'"  are  familiar 
ids  in  the  ports  they  visit:  Curacao, 
Guaira,  Aruba,  Kingston.  Port-au- 
ice  and  Fort  Lauderdale.  Their  pas- 
!ers  are  local  celebrities  ashore;  the 


"in"  group  on  sight-seeing  tours  and 
shopping  jaunts. 

There's  a  sailing  from  New  York 
ever)  Friday,  week  in,  week  out,  all  year 
round.  See  a  Travel  Agent.  Grace  Line, 
3  Hanover  Square,  Digby  4-6000  or  628 
Fifth  Avenue  (Rockefeller  Center), 
New  York.  C  ircle  7-3684.  Agents  and 
offices  in  principal  cities. 


Grace  Line  also  has  26-day  Casual 
cruises  tlh  i  ,  (he  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  o)  South  America.  24  to 
26-day  voyages  to  the  Caribbean,  40-day 
voyages  to  Chile.  Ask  about  them. 


GRACE®  LINE 

U.S.-FLAG  SHIPS  SERVING  THE  AMERICAS  EXCLUSIVELY 


Who  cares  if  water  is  clean.. .or  traffic  is  snarled. ..or  stn 


General  Electric  pro\ide*  motors  and  controls  for  Traffic  runs  smoothl>  with  G-E  TV  monitor*  and  controls, 

water-  and  waste-purification  plants.  These  plants  help  prevent  City  traffic  is  cut  by  public  transit  using  G-E  propulsion, 

pollution  and  preserve  our  country's  natural  beauty.  power  distribution,  computer-control  system*. 


afe  at  night? 


lighting  cuts  nighttime  hazards:  Downtown 
Jurglaries  cut  35%.  N.Y.  C.  areas,  crime  cut 
mapolis,  night  traffic  accidents  down  54%. 


General  Electric 
cares 

(and  we're  trying  to  come  up  with 
ways  to  solve  the  problems) 

The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  focused  national  at- 
tention on  some  of  America's 
most  pressing  civic  problems. 

Every  day,  the  problems  get 
bigger.  ( Every  day.  1  1 .500  new 
Americans  are  born.  That's  the 
happy  root  of  the  trouble.) 
Water  scarcity.  Commuting 
jams.  Rising  education  costs. 
S  p  o  i  1  i  n  g  o  f  natural  beauty. 
Water  pollution.  Nighttime 
crime.  Inadequate  recreation 
facilities.  All  the  aches  and 
pains  of  growing. 

Solutions  aren't  easy  to  come 
by.  But.  at  General  Electric,  we 
believe  they're  not  impossible 
to  find,  either. 

Right  now.  we  are  working 
with  authorities  in  hundreds  of 
communities,  with  good  results 
in  areas  like  those  shown  at  left. 
If  people  care  enough  to  want 
to  do  something.  G.E.  cares 
enough  to  want  to  help. 

We  do  'his  to  serve  our  cus- 
tomers better,  of  course.  But 
the  people  at  General  Electric 
have  another  good  reason  for 
wanting  to  help  America  solve 
its  problems. 

We  live  here.  too. 

T^vgress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Paul  Masson  said,  "Brandy  is  the  only  dri 
distilled  from  something  good  to  drinl 


(1)  Brandv  is  made  from  wine. 

(2)  We  have  been  premium  wine  growers  since  1852. 

(3)  Now,  at  last,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  premium  brandy. 

(4)  Was  it  worth  the  wait?  (5)  Judge  for  yourself. 


BRANDY  80  PROOF     PREPARED.  BLENDED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  PAUL  MASSON  VINEYARDS,  SARATOGA,  CALIFOR 
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What  Ails  the 
Journalism  Schools 

by  David  B  or  off 


Why  they  are  coming  under  renewed 
and  stinging  attack:  an  appraisal  and 
some  suggestions  for  reform. 

The  war  against  journalism  education  has  been 
long  and  relentless.  In  1938,  Robert  Hutchins  de- 
nounced journalism  schools  as  "the  shadiest  educa- 
tional ventures  under  respectable  auspices."  Even 
earlier,  Abraham  Flexner,  who  did  so  much  to 
revolutionize  medical  education,  contemptuously 
dismissed  journalism  schools  as  "on  a  par  with 
university  faculties  of  cookery  and  clothing." 
Though  the  idiom  of  abuse  has  changed  in  recent 
years,  the  hostile  critics  are  as  vigorous  as  ever, 
and  the  journalism  educators  continue  to  react 
with  a  curious  torpor. 

The  melancholy  truth  is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  eight  or  nine  strong  schools,  journal- 
ism education  is  sunk  in  a  morass  of  demoraliza- 
tion, low  standards,  and  self-contempt.  It  inhabits 
the  poverty  sector  of  academia.  And  this  at  a  time 
when  communications— not  only  nationally  but 
internationally— have  reached  a  new  pitch  of  ur- 
gency and  complexity. 

In  1963,  I  visited  more  than  twenty-five  jour- 
nalism schools  as  a  consultant  to  an  educational 
foundation.  I  followed  up  my  investigation  re- 
cently by  asking  those  schools  to  apprise  me  of 
what  had  taken  place  since  my  visit.  Interestingly 
enough,  about  one-third  of  the  schools  chose  not 
to  respond.  Only  a  handful  described  changes  (the 
rest  merely  sent  their  current  catalogues  aiul 


chures),  and  none  described  any  far-reaching  re- 
visions. 

To  be  sure,  the  state  of  journalism  education  is 
inseparable  from  the  condition  of  journalism  itself. 
There  are  actually  fewer  newspapers  today  than 
forty  years  ago  and  about  the  same  number— 1,763 
dailies-as  there  were  in  1946.  Metropolitan  dailies, 
in  particular,  have  suffered  attrition  despite  the 
growing  urban  population,  with  the  slack  taken  up 
somewhat  by  the  increase  in  suburban  newspapers. 
But  suburban  newspapers,  which  dispense  local 
business  and  social  news  by  and  large,  offer  far 
less  hope  for  a  revitalized  press  than  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Even  more  important,  newspaper  work  has  de- 
clined in  status.  In  a  sampling  of  1,500  high-school 
students  a  few  years  ago,  it  ranked  eighth  in  pres- 
tige among  eleven  professions.  Somehow,  the 
glamour  and  magic  of  the  craft  have  leaked  out  of 
it.  Newspapers  are  better  than  they  were,  more 
responsible,  less  given  to  shrill  sensationalism,  but 
newspapermen  seem  less  exciting.  The  theatrical 
aura  they  used  to  have  has  been  preempted  by  tele- 
vision newscasters,  who  are  known  more  as  person- 
alities than  as  reporters.  Three  or  four  decades 
ago,  the  newspaperman  was  appealingly  raffish— 
at  once  a  bum  who  drank  too  much  and  a  knight 
errant  who  charged  unafraid  at  social  injustice, 
succored  the  weak,  and  crossed  lances  with  the 
powerful  and  arrogant.  (An  old-time  newspaper 
used  to  have  this  lovely  credo:  "To  comfort  tlie 
a  fflicted  and  afflict  the  comfortable." )  Today  the 
newspaperman  is  vaguely  professional  but  not  pro- 
fessional enough.  Nor  is  he  fortified  by  the  old 
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crusading  spirit.  Even  the  cherished  identification 
between  newspaper  work  and  literature  has  largely 
disappeared.  Would-be  writers  used  to  head  for  the 
city  room  (Stephen  Crane,  Dreiser,  Hemingway)  ; 
today  they  affiliate  with  universities.  And  it  may 
well  be  that  the  decline  in  competition— as  a  result 
of  the  reduced  number  of  dailies— has  also  had  an 
enfeebling  effect.  Monopolies  may  be  profitable, 
but  nobody  has  argued  that  they  are  exciting. 

Money,  of  course,  is  a  factor.  Salaries  for  news- 
papermen have  not  kept  pace  with  the  professions 
—$90  is  the  going  rate  for  a  beginner  with  a  degree 
in  journalism,  less  in  small  towns.  In  addition,  the 
copy  boy  or  cub  reporter  sees  little  hope  for  ad- 
vancement, since  the  career  pyramid  has  a  wide 
base  (the  working  press)  and  a  narrow  apex  (edi- 
tors and  executives).  The  result  is  a  good  deal  of 
lateral  movement— out  of  newspapers  into  TV,  pub- 
lic relations,  and  advertising.  (About  half  the 
people  who  start  in  newspapers  drift  out  within 
six  years.)  There  is  something  seriously  awry 
when  a  paid  propagandist,  working  on  behalf  of  a 
corporation  or  a  trade  union  earns  more  than 
the  man  whose  job  it  is  to  tell  the  truth. 

All  of  these  factors  have  weakened  schools  of 
journalism.  At  least  one  school— at  Boston  Univer- 
sity—has  capitulated  to  harsh  reality  and  now  calls 
itself  the  School  of  Public  Relations  and  Communi- 
cations. Most  journalism  schools  now  offer  se- 
quences in  advertising  and  radio-television.  In 
fact,  the  term  journalism  has  fallen  into  mild  dis- 
repute. The  new  word  is  communications,  and  old- 
line  new  spapermen— sometimes  to  their  dismay- 
find  that  they  are  now  communicators  in  the  some- 
what bland  company  of  PR  and  advertising  men 
and  ever-smiling  TV  personalities. 

The  Case  for  Abolishing  It 

In  short,  journalism  education  is  in  trouble.  At 
a  time  of  vast  expansion  in  higher  education,  it  is 
just  about  holding  its  own  with  approximately 
13,000  student  majors  in  the  country,  50  accred- 
ited journalism  schools,  another  50  nonaccredited 
programs  worth  taking  seriously,  and  perhaps  200 
other  schools  where  courses  are  offered. 

Can  one  make  a  case  for  journalism  education? 
I  think  so.  Journalism  schools  are,  in  a  sense, 
"trade  schools."  But  that  familiar  stricture  is  a 
phony,  for  so  are  schools  of  law,  medicine,  phar- 
macy, and  engineering— yet  no  one  suggests  their 
abolition.  (A  perfectly  sound  case  can  be  made,  for 
example,  for  restoring  the  old  pattern  of  "reading 
for  the  law,"  which  is  the  way  Lincoln  did  it.) 

There  is,  of  course,  the  more  sophisticated  argu- 


ment that  prospective  journalists  need  all  the 
liberal-arts  training  they  can  get— and  here  they 
are  being  force-fed  a  lumpy  diet  of  layout,  copy 
editing,  and  graphics.  Any  intelligent  young  man 
or  woman,  the  argument  runs,  can  pick  up  the 
trade  skills  in  short  order  on  the  job.  This  is  all 
very  well,  but  nobody  knows  this  better  than  the 
journalism  schools  themselves,  which  have  cut  the 
trade  courses  to  the  bone.  There  is  hardly  a  school 
that  violates  what  has  become  virtually  a  sacred 
formula:  75  per  cent  liberal  arts  and  25  per  cent 
journalism  courses.  In  fact,  the  trend  now  is  to 
pare  the"  journalism  segment  down  to  15  per  cent. 
Nor  should  one  overlook  the  liberal-arts  content 
of  such  journalism  courses  as  history  of  the  press, 
or  press  and  society.  As  for  news  writing,  that  is 
valuable  training  for  anybody— journalism  major 
or  not— at  a  time  when  everyone  is  howling  that 
Johnny  can't  write.  The  real  trade  courses,  then, 
prove  to  be  a  mere  handful  and  they  are  getting 
slimmed  down  all  the  time.  Indeed,  the  argument 
about  trade  courses  is,  at  bottom,  discriminatory; 
it  could  as  well  be  turned  against  such  so-called 
"liberal-arts"  courses  in  other  departments  as  sta- 
tistical methods  or  industrial  psychology. 

Another  group  of  critics  argue  that  newspapers 
don't  really  want  journalism  majors.  This  is  non- 
sense. Editors  in  at  least  a  half  dozen  cities  I 
visited  affirmed  that  they  preferred  journalism- 
school  graduates— and  for  an  obvious  reason:  they 
come  in  prepared  to  work,  no  training  necessary. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  the  more  sophisticated  news- 
papers—the New  York  Times,  the  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune—hire  bright  liberal-arts  majors  who  learn 
their  stuff  on  the  job.  (They  also  hire  journalism 
majors.)  There  is  also  the  familiar  cant  about 
wanting  broadly  trained  people.  One  hears  the 
same  thing  from  personnel  men  about  executive 
trainees.  But  usually  when  the  chips  are  down, 
newspapers  hire  journalism  majors,  and  corpora- 
tions hire  business-administration  majors. 

If  journalism  schools  were  to  disappear  tomor- 
row, I  do  not  think  this  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
American  culture.  But  the  inescapable  truth  is 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  go  out  of  business.  The 
long-range  trend  in  American  life  is  toward 
greater  professionalization,  not  less.  Thus,  the  real 


David  Boroff,  whose  main/  articles  in  "Harper's" 
have  contributed  vivid  and  significant  pictures  of 
American  life,  had  completed  this  essay  before  his 
sudden  death  in  May  of  this  year.  It  is  based  on 
an  extensive  study  lie  had  made  for  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Mr.  Boroff  was  associate  professor  of 
English  at  New  York  University  and  author  of 
■■Campus  USA." 
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question  is  not  should  we  have  schools  of  journal- 
ism but  how  bad  are  they?  The  answer  is  they  are 
worse  than  we  can  comfortably  tolerate. 

Refugees  from  the  City  Room 

The  first  strike  against  the  journalism  schools  is 
the  faculty.  Though  they  are  not  the  lame,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind  that  nasty  legend  would  have  one 
believe,  neither  are  they  good  enough.  Many  are 
refugees  from  the  city  room  because  they  couldn't 
really  make  the  grade.  Cut  off  from  the  main- 
stream of  journalism  yet  not  really  part  of  the  aca- 
demic community,  they  often  become  insulated  and 
unworldly. 

Are  there  first-class  journalists  now  committed 
to  teaching?  Only  a  handful.  Contrast  this  with 
other  fields— law,  medicine,  architecture— where 
the  most  gifted  practitioners  often  have  at  least 
part-time  academic  posts.  Not  so  in  journalism 
education,  which  is  a  place  to  withdraw  to.  It  is 
revealing,  too,  that  the  best  researchers  into  the 
mass  media— e.g.,  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  Robert  Merton, 
Bernard  Berelson  —  are  in  research  institutes 
which  are  not  part  of  journalism  schools. 

The  role  of  the  Ph.D.  is  symptomatic.  Though 
the  percentage  of  journalism  teachers  with  the 
Ph.D.  is  lower  than  in  traditional  departments,  it 
is  going  up  steadily.  In  fact,  the  doctorate  is  be- 
coming mandatory  for  journalism  professors  in 
most  of  the  leading  schools.  But  this  is  less  whole- 
some than  it  sounds.  The  Ph.D.  is  indeed  the  visa 
to  academic  respectability,  but  it  has  the  effect  of 
freezing  out  some  of  the  best  journalist-teachers. 
Moreover,  the  Ph.D.s  who  are  available  to  journal- 
ism schools  tend  to  be  marginal  types.  They  gener- 
ally have  their  degrees  in  related  fields— history, 
political  science,  sociology— and  if  they  were  first- 
class,  they  would  go  into  those  fields  instead  of  into 
journalism.  It  would  be  far  wiser  to  recruit  supe- 
rior journalists  with  an  aptitude  for  teaching  than 
to  settle  for  second-class  Ph.D.s. 

Teaching  in  journalism  schools  ranges  from  the 
inspired  to  the  appalling.  In  the  hands  of  a  good 
teacher,  even  a  narrow  "skill"  course  can  have  rich 
dimensions.  With  an  inept  one,  even  a  potentially 
exciting  course  like  press  and  society  becomes  a 
weary  rehash  of  platitudes.  But  there  is  one 
chronic  problem:  Because  there  is  less  subject 
matter  than  in  other  disciplines,  journalism  teach- 
ers all  too  often  drift  into  the  academic  shell  game 
of  giving  fancy  names  and  definitions  to  self-evi- 
dent things.  Here  is  a  not  untypical  excerpt  from 
a  journalism  textbook :  "The  first  essential  element 
of  a  magazine  is  the  text,  the  reading  matter  that 


fills  most  of  its  pages.  ...  A  basic  step  in  the  edi- 
torial process  is  the  procurement  of  content,  or 
copy  in  the  trade  jargon."  That  students  swallow 
this  without  mounting  the  barricades  is  a  dismal 
commentary  on  their  passivity.  The  class  at  the 
Newhouse  School  of  Communications  (Syracuse 
University)  that  used  this  textbook  had  a  discus- 
sion about  whether  you  start  with  text  or  photo- 
graphs in  doing  a  layout— all  this  without  actual 
materials  to  work  with !  I  recognize  that  one  can 
find  fatuity  aplenty  in  any  classroom  (including 
my  own),  but  this  particular  course  seemed 
weighted  down  with  nonsense. 

In  another  course  at  Syracuse,  I  heard  a  point- 
less discussion  about  when  you  address  an  editor 
by  his  first  name  (the  professor's  dictum:  after 
you  have  achieved  rapport  with  him  ),  and  whether 
or  not  a  writer  should  use  personal  stationery. 
This  kind  of  woolgathering  is  almost  inevitable 
when  a  limited  course  like  copy  editing  is  stretched 
out  over  an  entire  semester.  ( Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  School  of  Journalism  has  a  solu- 
tion: craft  courses  are  taught  in  a  few  weeks.) 

In  news  writing,  I  have  seen  good  teaching  and 
bad.  In  the  better-managed  courses,  students  are 
turned  loose  on  a  real  story.  At  Medill  (North- 
western University),  for  example,  students  did  a 
mass  interview  with  a  highly  controversial  campus 
chaplain.  ( Significantly,  their  teacher— a  part-time 
professor— was  a  reporter  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  i  Elsewhere,  I  watched  students  writing 
obituaries  from  data  sheets— a  kind  of  scrambled 
text.  This  was  a  foolish  exercise  because  what 
they  should  be  learning  is  how  to  dig  up  informa- 
tion themselves. 

What  I  observed  in  magazine-writing  classes 
was  even  less  encouraging.  Few  of  the  teachers 
were  themselves  magazine  writers,  and  when  they 
were,  their  outlets  were  likely  to  be  in  minor, 
low-quality  magazines.  I  was  startled  when  a 
journalism  professor  announced  that  he  had  just 
sent  a  query  to  Outdoor  Life  about  an  article  he 
wanted  to  do.  This  was  typical  of  a  pervasive 
fallacy:  a  kind  of  flabby  egalitarianism,  which 
views  all  magazines  as  equal— with  the  better-pay- 
ing ones  perhaps  a  little  more  equal.  I  was  there- 
fore not  surprised  when  students  at  the  highly 
rated  journalism  school  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  declared  that  Reader's  Digest  is  "the 
ultimate,"  their  reason  being  the  handsome  rates 
that  magazine  pays.  When  I  raised  the  issue  of 
"quality"  with  them,  it  was  as  though  I  were 
talking  Urdu.  Even  at  the  best  journalism  schools, 
students  were  doing  magazine  articles  on  such 
trivia  as  meal  planning  and  courtesy  training  for 
supermarket  employees.  Is  it  rash  to  propose  that 
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Reporter's  Front  Seat 

by  H.  L.  Mencken 

at  a  time  when  the  respectable  bourgeois  young- 
sters of  my  generation  were  college  freshmen, 
oppressed  by  simian  sophomores  and  affronted 
with  balderdash  daily  and  hourly  by  chalky 
pedagogues,  I  was  at  large  in  a  wicked  seaport 
of  half  a  million  people,  with  a  front  seat  at 
every  public  show,  as  free  of  the  night  as  of  the 
day,  and  getting  earfuls  and  eyefuls  of  instruc- 
tion in  a  hundred  giddy  arcana,  none  of  them 
taught  in  schools.  On  my  twenty-first  birthday, 
by  all  orthodox  cultural  standards,  I  probably 
reached  my  all-time  low,  for  the  heavy  reading 
of  my  teens  had  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  life 
itself  .  .  .  Hut  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  I  was  ignorant,  for  if  I  neglected  the 
humanities  I  was  meanwhile  laying  in  all  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  a  police  lieutenant,  a  bar- 
tender, a  shyster  lawyer,  or  a  midwife.  And  it 
would  certainly  be  idiotic  to  say  that  I  was  not 
happy.  The  illusion  that  swathes  and  bedizens 
journalism,  bringing  in  its  endless  squads  of 
recruits,  was  still  full  upon  me,  and  I  had  yet 
to  taste  the  sharp  teeth  of  responsibility.  Life 
was  arduous,  but  it  was  gay  and  carefree.  The 
days  chased  one  another  like  kittens  chasing 
their  tails. 

Whether  or  not  the  young  journalists  of  today 
live  so  spaciously  is  a  question  that  I  am  not 
competent  to  answer,  for  my  contacts  with 
them,  of  late  years,  have  been  rather  scanty. 
They  undoubtedly  get  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  we  did  in  1900,  but  their  freedom  is  much 
less  than  ours  was,  and  they  somehow  give  me 
the  impression,  seen  at  a  distance,  of  compla- 
cency rather  than  intrepidity.  In  my  day  a  re- 
porter who  took  an  assignment  was  wholly  on 
his  own  until  he  got  back  to  the  office,  and  even 
then  he  was  little  molested  until  his  copy  was 
turned  in  at  the  desk;  today  he  tends  to  become 
only  a  homunculus  at  the  end  of  a  telephone 
wire,  and  the  reduction  of  his  observations  to 
prose  is  commonly  farmed  out  to  literary  cas- 
trati  who  never  leave  the  office,  and  hence  never 
feel  the  wind  of  the  world  in  their  faces  or  see 
anything  with  their  own  eyes.  I  well  recall  my 
horror  when  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  of  a 
journalist  who  had  laid  in  a  pair  of  what  were 
then  called  bicycle  pants  and  taken  to  golf:  it 
was  as  if  I  had  encountered  a  studhorse  with  his 
hair  done  up  in  frizzes,  and  pink  bowknots  peek- 
ing out  of  them.  It  seemed,  in  some  vague  way, 
ignominious,  and  even  a  bit  indelicate. 

—From  Newspaper  Days,  11)42.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  from  The 
Vintage  Mencken  Gathered  by  Alistair  Cooke. 
Copyright  1942  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 
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a  college  student's  sights  should  be  raised  above 
hack  writing? 

This  squalid  professionalism  provokes  a  rather 
unhappy  analogy.  If  English  and  American  litera- 
ture were  taught  in  the  same  marketplace  spirit 
as  journalism,  then  Shakespeare,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and 
Faulkner  would  be  ignored  in  favor  of  Mickey 
Spillane,  Irving  Wallace,  and  Grace  Metalious.  I 
saw  direct  evidence  of  the  marketplace  orientation 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  where  creative 
writing  is  taught  under  the  aegis  of  the  Journal- 
ism School.  The  teacher  proudly  displayed  a  rack 
of  low-grade  paperbacks  which  had  emanated 
from  the  course  over  the  years.  He  should  have 
blushed.  Yet  he  piously  explained  that  the  em- 
phasis in  the  course  is  on  publishing— "it  doesn't 
matter  where." 

What  They  Are  Afraid  Of 

.^Vbout  half  of  the  schools  of  journalism  decline 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  university's  news- 
paper and  thus  deny  their  students  the  best  pos- 
sible laboratory  in  which  to  try  out  their  skills 
and  learn  the  hard  way  about  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility. The  reason  usually  offered  is  that  the 
campus  newspaper  is  a  headache  and  journalism 
departments  have  troubles  enough.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  the  campus  daily  has  no 
connection  with  the  journalism  school,  journalism 
students  turn  out  a  once-a-month  sheet  concerned 
with  issues  remote  from  campus.  The  sophisti- 
cated editors  of  the  student  daily— largely  English 
and  political-science  majors— are  understandably 
patronizing  toward  journalism  students.  On  the 
other  hand,  journalism  students  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  actually  turn  out  one  of  the  town's 
daily  newspapers.  It  is  little  wonder  that  student 
morale  is  high.  And  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, the  campus  newspaper— under  the  aegis  of 
the  Journalism  School— "covers"  the  town  and  is 
read  in  town. 

Some  critics  of  journalism  education  argue  that 
it  is  just  as  well  that  journalism  schools  keep 
hands  off  campus  newspapers  since  their  tendency 
would  be  to  muzzle  them  anyway.  But  that  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  that  these  schools 
would  fail  their  responsibility  to  train  students  to 
see  and  report  the  world  around  them  truly. 

The  retreat  from  responsibility  on  campus  is 
matched  by  another  kind  of  pusillanimity:  the 
absence  of  any  real  critical  spirit  about  the  mass 
media.  (An  honorable  exception  is  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Journalism  Review,  which  takes  a  hard 
look  at  press  performance.)   At  the  schools  I 
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visited,  I  administered  a  simple  test  to  students: 
I  asked  them  to  identify  such  "humanistic"  critics 
of  the  mass  media  as  Dwight  Macdonald,  Leslie 
Fiedler,  and  A.  J.  Liebling.  In  most  cases,  these 
names  were  totally  unfamiliar  to  them.  And  how 
would  they  know— when  departmental  libraries 
rarely  carry  quality  magazines? 

In  1963,  a  committee  of  journalism  educators 
undertook  a  modest  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
schools  of  journalism  are  providing  a  critical  ap- 
praisal of  the  mass  media.  The  results  were  dis- 
couraging. Of  151  departments  and  schools  from 
which  information  was  solicited,  only  33  re- 
sponded. Those  answering  described  limited  criti- 
cal activity— occasional  articles  and  speeches.  And 
one  brave— or  guilt-ridden— soul  wrote:  "Like 
other  schools,  we  may  at  times  soft-pedal  opinions 
in  public  in  the  interest  of  survival." 

In  some  schools,  these  genteel  inhibitions  stem 
from  an  all-too-cozy  relationship  with  the  press 
association  of  the  state,  which  is  sometimes  lodged 
in  the  journalism  school  itself.  This  is  the  case 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  At  the  University 
of  Missouri,  the  state  press  association  even  pays 
part  of  the  chairman's  salary.  Good  relations  be- 
tween the  professionals  in  the  business  and 
journalism  educators  are  obviously  desirable,  but 
too  much  amity  can  only  disable  the  educator's 
critical  spirit. 

If  there  is  too  much  hand-holding  with  state 
press  associations,  there  is  far  too  little  with 
other  departments  on  campus.  Journalism  profes- 
sors are  often  intellectually  alienated  and  aca- 
demically insecure.  But  the  fault  is  not  theirs,  for 
they  are  the  victims  of  a  malicious  and  brutal 
snobbery.  Indeed,  no  academic  guild  is  more 
thoughtless  in  the  treatment  of  journalism  de- 
partments than  English  professors.  One  would 
naively  assume  that  these  two  departments  would 
naturally  intersect  in  their  interests.  They  are  both 
concerned  with  writing  skills,  even  teach  similar 
courses,  e.g.,  creative  and  critical  writing.  And 
there  is  a  large  ill-defined  area  in  which  journal- 
ism and  literature  overlap.  (Is  Edmund  Wilson  a 
journalist  or  a  literary  man?)  Still,  there  is 
virtually  no  contact  except  that  English  professors 
try  to  lure  promising  students  away  from  journal- 
ism and  snipe  at  "journalese." 

This  is  a  great  pity,  for  there  is  much  they  can 
learn  from  each  other.  English  professors,  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  great  tradition,  can  teach  the 
lesson  of  literary  excellence,  something  journalists 
are  often  indifferent  to.  English  teachers  can  also 
revive  the  sense  journalists  used  to  have  of  them- 
selves as  writers  (not  communicators).  On  the 
other  hand,  journalism  professors  can  help  defeat 


The  Return 

by  Jeannette  Nichols 

For  a  long  time  now 

I  have  not  been  able  to  write  you 

(the  attendants  here  steal  words; 

but  they  have  installed  new  windows  in  my  room, 

replaced  the  door  that  had  the  meshed  window 

near  the  top  (this  door  opens  out) 

and  I  can  tell  you 

how  it  "is 

I  came  here.  You  remember  about 

the  trees,  and  the  night 

the  rain  came  in 

to  take  me  by  both  my  hands 

out  (I've  never  gone  back). 

After  that 

I  learned  about  eating  nuts,  flowers, 

sweet  shards  of  wind 

caught  ripe  off  the  sea  (we  all  survive 

as  best  we  can).  But  the  diet 

changes.  I've  learned  here 

to  make  lettuce  sandwiches,  to  drink 

from  melons  and  peaches  (the  water  is  impure) 

and  I  get  on.  They  tell  me 

you  are  asking  how  I  am 

so  I  am  writing  to  say 

/  am,  at  least  I  think  I  am, 

and  (should  this  new  door  open  out  again) 

will  see  you 

when  you  come  carrying  the  name 
I  once  wore 

like  an  almond  between  your  teeth. 
You'll  know  me 

by  the  verb  love  pinned  to  my  dress 

like  a  fresh  Palm  Sunday  cross. 

And  if  I  forget  who  you  ai"e 

( My  habit  is  to  finger  the  verb 

hoping  to  remember) 

please  smile,  say  who  I  am 

and  lead  me  back, 

(all  my  words  are  packed) 

there's  nothing  for  me  here. 


coterie  excesses— preciosity,  jargon,  an  indecent 
contempt  for  the  general  reader. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  some  creative  inter- 
change. At  the  University  of  Missouri,  William 
Peden,  an  English  professor  and  an  active  book 
reviewer,  has  taught  critical  writing  to  journalism 
students.  And  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a 
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IHELANGELO  jnd  its  twin  sup'-rlii 


th-  RAFrAELLO. 


of  the  world's  most  modern  fleet. 


The  gourmet  life  on  the  new  Gala  Resort  Fleet 

This  year  the  impossible  happened.  The  food  on 
Italian  Line  is  more  lavish  than  ever.  Choose  from 

over  1000  dishes  daily  on  the  twin  superliners 
MICHELANGELO  and  RAFFAELLO,  new  this  year. 
(Their  unique  double-tiered,  8-foot-wide  rotisseries 
will  be  busy  charcoal-broiling  steaks,  squabs,  baby 
lamb !)  Or  wine  and  dine  your  way  to  Europe  on  the 

luxurious  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  the  elegant 
CRISTOFORO  COLOMBO.  These  four  ships  make 
up  the  newest  fleet  in  the  world.  The  biggest  | 
and  fastest  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Gala 
Resort  Fleet— a  gourmet's  paradise  all  the  way. 
You're  not  hungry?  Work  up  an  appetite  on  our 

beach-size  sundecks,  in  one  of  our  21  outdoor 
swimming  pools.  Then  work  off  your  calories  playing  or 
partv  ng  i    -the  wee  hours.  There's  nothing  quite  like  the  sheer 
joy  of  living  that  you  get  with  an  Italian  Line  crossing.  And  it's  yours  for 
just  the  price  of  transportation.  Isn't  it  worth  taking  time  to  live  a  little? 
This  year.  See  your  travel  agent,  or  write  Italian  Line,  Dept.  V-40,  One  Whitehall 
Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10004  or  090  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019-Tel.:  797-7000 


H-'OhUC(  I)  AND  BOTTLED  BY  COINTREAU  LTD.,  PENNINGTON,  N. 


The  whole  world  loves  it  after  dinner. 


Intriguing  on  the  rocks... 


essential  in  a  Side  Car 


Cointreau,  the  world's  mosl  renowned  liqueur. ..  for  generations  the  crowning  touch  to  <i  perfect  dinnei 
. . .  the  key  to  c  lassie  (  o<  ktails . . .  alw.iys  inviting  over  ic  e.  Magi<  ally  enhances  the  flavor  of  gourmei  dishes,  tool 
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course  in  literary  aspects  of  journalism  has  re- 
cently been  introduced.  Far  more  typical  was 
Stanford  University,  where  two  top-flight  critics 
and  journalists— Irving  Howe  and  Louis  Kronen- 
berger— happened  to  be  teaching  in  the  English 
Department  a  few  years  ago.  It  never  occurred  to 
the  journalism  people  to  involve  either  man  in  the 
life  of  their  school. 

Journalism  students,  as  a  result  of  all  this,  see 
themselves  as  marginal,  somewhere  around  the 
level  of  education  or  business-administration 
majors.  At  Syracuse  University,  a  student  said 
wryly,  "Journalism  students  get  an  extra  holiday 
—Disney's  birthday."  At  Boston  University,  the 
student  grapevine  insists  that  if  you  can't  make 
the  grade  in  the  liberal-arts  college,  you  are  en- 
couraged to  shift  to  the  School  of  Public  Relations 
and  Communications.  In  a  surprising  number  of 
schools,  the  academic  deans  acknowledged  that  if 
they  were  starting  from  scratch,  they  would  not 
include  a  school  or  department  of  journalism. 

A  striking  exception  is  provided  by  the  Midwest 
where,  in  the  tradition  of  the  land-grant  univer- 
sities, journalism  is  respected.  At  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Northwestern,  the  journalism  major  does  not 
suffer  from  self-contempt.  These  schools,  to  be 
sure,  have  their  problems— intellectual  poverty  is 
one  of  them— but  demoralization  has  not  set  in. 

What  about  graduate  work  in  journalism?  In 
general,  the  M.A.  program  is  virtually  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 
However,  the  fifteen-odd  Ph.D.  programs,  scat- 
tered about  the  country,  represents  a  new  frontier 
—in  communications  research,  a  field  which  its 
proponents  see  as  the  salvation  of  journalism 
education. 

Communications  research  is  a  catchall  term  to 
designate  studies  of  the  process  and  media  of  com- 
munication. The  approach  is  usually  quantitative, 
often  interdisciplinary,  and  communications  re- 
searchers include  many  of  the  New  Men  such  as 
psycholinguists,  social  psychologists,  ethnolin- 
guists,  etc.  They  are  concerned  with  such  matters 
as  encoding  and  decoding  of  information,  opinion 
formation,  audience  behavior,  etc.  These  investi- 
gations are  carried  out  with  a  good  deal  of  meth- 
odical sophistication,  often  with  the  help  of 
computers.  One  need  hardly  add  that  they  are 
rarely  concerned  with  critical  appraisals  of  mass- 
media  performance. 

How  did  communicationsTesearch  land  in  jour- 
nalism schools?  Wilbur  Schramm  of  Stanford,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  field,  explained,  "The  first 
question  I  asked  was,  'How  can  journalism  schools 
behave  like  university  people?  The  answer  was 


research."  And  it  is  through  communications  re- 
search that  journalism  schools  have  been  trying 
to  achieve  academic  respectability.  Indeed,  in 
places  where  there  are  distinguished  centers  of 
communications  research— notably  in  the  Midwest 
and  at  Stanford— they  have  succeeded. 

Many  journalism  professors  truculently  reject 
communications  research  as  nose-counting  and 
quantification  of  the  obvious.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  about  the  ingenuity  and 
scientific  probity  of  much  communications  re- 
search. And  if  nonsense  crops  up,  the  same  can  be 
said  for  all  the  behavioral  sciences.  But  there  are 
some  poignant  ironies.  In  their  pursuit  of  aca- 
demic status,  communications  researchers  have 
abandoned  the  traditional  journalistic  virtues- 
clarity,  grace,  simplicity— in  favor  of  abstruseness 
and  ponderous  diction.  (An  extreme  example  of 
the  descent  into  technical  verbiage  is  this  honey  of 
a  Ph.D.  dissertation:  "Mediated  Attitudes  as  In- 
dices of  Non-congruity  Factors  in  Attitude 
Change.")  Even  more  important,  communications 
researchers  are  in  grave  danger  of  losing  contact 
with  journalistic  practice.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
couldn't  care  less,  for  they  see  themselves  as  be- 
havioral scientists,  not  as  journalists.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  jarring  discontinuity.  The  new 
Ph.D.  in  communications  research  will  do  little  or 
nothing  to  improve  the  media.  He  is  likely  to  spend 
his  career  in  academic  life  training  other  com- 
munications researchers  or  in  market  research, 
although  it  is  becoming  fashionable  for  Ph.D. 
candidates  to  spend  one  summer  as  a  newspaper- 
man, slumming,  as  it  were,  just  to  see  what  it  is 
like  down  there  in  the  unscientific  dust  and  grime. 

After  Pruning,  a  New  Blend 

If  graduate  training  is  not  the  all-purpose  an- 
swer, what  is?  In  general,  the  goal  should  be  the 
training  of  generalists,  broadly  educated  and  in- 
satiably curious,  who  know  a  good  deal  about  a 
lot  of  things  and  have  an  aptitude  for  translating 
complexities  into  clear  and  vivid  terms.  Journal- 
ists should  also  be  tireless  readers.  "You  can't 
really  hope  to  be  much  of  a  writer  unless  you  like 
to  read,"  Ralph  McGill  has  remarked.  One  thing 
is  certain:  journalism  should  not  be  a  refuge  for 
the  vaguely  talented,  the  provincial,  the  dull. 

But  more  specifically,  what  can  be  done?  Jour- 
nalism education  must  be  liberated  from  the 
stranglehold  of  second-class  journalism  educators, 
state  press  associations,  and  provincial  editors. 
This  means  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
journalism  schools  and  departments.  There  simply 
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isn't  talent  enough  to  go  around.  The  schools  that 
survive  the  pruning  process  might  consider  the 
following  guidelines: 

1.  The  best  practitioners  in  the  business  should 
be  recruit cd  into  journalism  education.  The  old 
canard— those  who  can,  do;  and  those  who  can't, 
teach— is  false.  The  best  novelists  teach  writing 
these  days,  the  most  gifted  actors  teach  acting.  The 
reason  talented  journalists  have  kept  out  of  uni- 
versities is  that  they  haven't  been  invited.  A  jour- 
nalism dean  said  peremptorily,  "Teaching  is  a  full- 
time  activity.  I  don't  want  writers."  That  is  like 
a  chairman  of  a  history  department  saying,  "I 
don't  want  historians  in  my  department— only 
people  who  teach  history."  Farewell  Henry  Steele 
Commager ! 

Admittedly,  a  journalist  who  settles  into  teach- 
ing soon  becomes  an  ex-journalist.  The  solution  is 
to  have  a  system  of  rotating  professorships  with 
the  best  journalists  shuttling  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  media  and  the  university.  The  attraction 
for  the  journalist  is  that  without  sacrificing  in- 
come he  can  take  time  out  to  think,  write  a  book, 
or  just  immerse  himself  in  ;i  university,  one  of  the 
great  power  centers  of  our  time.  Consider  how 
effectively  a  man  like  James  Reston  or  Richard 
Rovere  could  teach  a  course  in  public-affairs  re- 
porting, or  what  an  editor  of  The  New  York  Re- 
vit  ir  <>t  Boohs  could  bring  to  a  course  in  critical 
writing.  And  a  corollary  benefit  would  be  a  curbing 
of  the  Ph.D.  mania. 

2.  At  present,  there  are  some  programs  de- 
signed to  train  science  and  foreign-affairs  report- 
ers, especially  at  Columbia's  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  There  is  an  equally  pressing  need  to 
train  writers  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  in  cultural 
criticism  (including  book  reviewing),  and  edu- 
cation. 

3.  To  help  practicing  journalists  keep  intellec- 
tually alive,  there  should  be  a  broad  program- 1  ike 
the  Nieman  Fellowships  but  far  more  ambitious— 
to  bring  newspapermen  and  TV  people  to  the  cam- 
pus for  a  semester  or  a  year.  They  should  take 
courses,  participate  in  seminars,  or  just  hole  up 
in  the  library.  Not  only  will  their  intellectual  life 
be  quickened,  but  they  will  bring  a  breath  of  the 
outside  world  to  the  campus.- 

4.  To  meet  the  needs  of  small-town  dailies  and 

The  Ford  Foundation  in  April  of  this  year  made 
two  substantial  giants  aimed  at  improving  the  edu- 
cation of  American  newsmen — to  the  Nieman  Foun- 
dation (which  gives  fellowships  to  newspapermen 
to  work  at  Harvard)  and  to  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  These  grants,  total- 
ing nearly  S3  million  and  made  on  a  matching  basis, 
will  be  followed  by  others  in  the  next  few  years. 


David  Boroff's  appraisal  of  the  journalism 
schools  is  the  first  in  a  series  that  Harper's  will 
publish  from  time  to  time  in  the  months  ahead  on 

The  Professional  Schools 

including  law,  medicine,  engineering,  architec- 
ture, and  others. 

weeklies,  suburban  newspapers,  etc.,  there  should 
be  journdlism  programs  in  ttco-year  community 
colleges.  There  might  also  be  summer  crash  pro- 
grams in  basic  journalistic  skills  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  marketplace.  Journalism-school  graduates, 
by  way  of  contrast,  should  be  keenly  sophisticated 
and  highly  trained— prepared  for  the  most  exact- 
ing demands  of  the  profession. 

5.  The  critics  of  mass  culture  should  be  part  of 
the  academic  scene,  perhaps  in  regional  institutes 
for  critical  appraisal  of  the  mass  media.  Such  in- 
stitutes would  have  a  watchdog  function  to  be 
carried  out  by  teams  of  social  scientists,  journal- 
ists, critics,  etc.  These  institutes  might  even  enlist 
the  aid  of  communications  researchers  but  with 
evaluation,  not  mere  measurement,  as  goal. 

(>.  But  there  remains  one  final  proposal.  Perhaps 
the  hard-boiled  critics  are  right.  Perhaps  schools 
of  journalism  don't  really  make  sense.  A  bright 
young  man  can  learn  the  trade  skills  in  a  week  or 
two.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  think  not  of  journalism 
schools  but  of  appropriate  training  for  future 
journalists.  And  here  a  special  program  may  well 
be  in  order. 

Our  undergraduate  colleges  are  becoming  more 
and  more  oriented  toward  graduate  study;  they 
provide,  in  other  words,  for  the  needs  of  the  future 
specialist.  The  journalist  is  the  last  of  the  gen- 
eralists,  an  old-fashioned  GP  of  knowledge.  Super- 
ficiality, half-baked  notions— these  are  the  risks 
he  inevitably  runs.  Perhaps  what  a  journalist 
really  needs  is  a  special  program  without  a  major 
field,  in  which  he  learns  as  much  as  he  can  about 
the  principal  areas  of  contemporary  life— not  only 
from  leading  sclndars  but  also  from  practitioners. 
For  example,  his  political-science  training  should 
be  shared  by  professors  of  political  science,  State 
Department  officials,  and  journalists.  In  eco- 
nomics, he  should  be  meeting  Wall  Street  oper- 
ators, trade-union  officials,  as  well  as  academics. 
His  training,  in  other  words,  should  be  a  new  and 
unique  blend  of  the  theoretical  and  the  pragmatic. 

This  is  merely  a  proposal,  perhaps  a  hare- 
brained one.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pro- 
posals are  in  order.  Journalism  education  is  too 
important  to  be  left  to  journalism  educators. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1965 


I  don't  hate  my  father,  Doctor. 

How  can  you  hate  someone  you 

hardly  know? 

My  mother  kept  telling  me  that  he  was 
away  helping  people.  Because  that's 
what  a  travel  agent  was  supposed  to  do. 
But  she  was  always  crying.  And  some- 
times she'd  throw  things. 

And  what  could  I  do?  I  was  just  a  kid. 
What  did  I  know  about  travel  agents? 
For  a  long  time,  I  didn't  even  know 
about  fathers.  I  didn't  have  a  haircut 
until  I  was... 

 9. 

Not  that  it  was  my  father's  fault.  He 
just  wanted  to  be  a  good  travel  agent, 
that's  all. 

So  when  he  wasn't  helping  to  figure 

out  somebody  else's  vacation,  he  was 

taking  one  of  his  own. 

"Got  to  check  things  out,"  he  used  to 

say. 

And  he  sure  did.  He  knew  which  room 
in  the  best  hotels  had  the  best  views. 
But  he  didn't  know  which  room  at 
home  was  mine. 


The  places  he  went!  Hong  Kong,  Rio, 
Paris,  Tel  Aviv,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Phoe- 
nix. There  was  no  place  he  wasn't. 
I  have  a  great  collection  of  postcards 
from  him.  He  wrote,"Take  care  of  your 
mother,  Sonny,"  700  different  times.  I 
don't  know  why  he  called  me  "Sonny" 
when  my  name  is  Myron. 

I  tried  to  take  care  of  my  mother  the 
way  he  asked  me  to.  I  stayed  with  her 
night  and  day.  I  was  the  best  Old  Maid 

player  on  the  street.  And  once  

 I  won  a  knitting  contest. 


I  can't  go  on.. 


I  know  he  meant  well.  But  other  peo- 
ple always  came  first. 
Plan  a  trip.  Change  a  trip.  Cancel  a 
trip.  Make  a  reservation.  Change  a 
reservation.  Cancel  a  reservation. 
And  for  what?  Some  of  the  time  he 
didn't  even  charge  his  customers  a 
dime. 

Not  that  he  was  stupid.  He  could  tell 
you  about  the  weather  in  any  city  in 
the  world. 


He  knew  the  Orient  Express  schedule 
by  heart.  He  could  lead  you  to  the  best 
taverna  in  Athens.  He  had  a  special 
place  for  bouillabaisse  in  Marseilles, 
and  he  knew  where  to  get  a  dry  Mar- 
tini and  hot  goulash  soup  in  Jerusalem. 

He  had  advice  for  everybody.  "Take  an 
extra  sweater,  Mr.  Meadow."  "One 
cocktail  dress  is  enough,  Mrs.  Reider." 
But  he  never  had  time  to  show  me 
which  end  of  a  baseball  bat  to  hold. 
It's  all  a  shambles  

A  wreck  

A  total  loss. 

I  don't  think  anybody  can  help.  Not 
even  you. 

You  don't  have  to  tell  me.  I  know.  The 
big  hand  is  pointing  to  twelve  and  I 
have  to  go  now. 

It's  just  as  well.  My  mother  is  waiting 
outside  to  take  me  to  the  


•  barber's. 


'I never  had  a  real  father.  He  was  a  travel  agent!' 


resented  in  appreciation  of  Travel  Agents 
nd  their  long-suffering  families) 
/  ELAL  Israel  Airlines 


The  Broads  Were  Very  Skinny 
or,  Pop  Art,  Shmop  Art, 
Leave  Me  Alone 


by  Leo  Rosten 


Dear  Lefty- 
Well,  pal,  I  just  have  to  tell  you  what  has  trans- 
pired, even  altho  you  won't  hardly  believe  it.  I 
might  not  believe  it  my  self  if  I  did  not  actually 
see  it  with  my  own  2  eyes  and  ears. 

Well,  last  Saturd.  in  the  p.m.  I  am  strolling  up 
Madison  Av  with  a  new  dish,  Marcia,  this  classy 
blond  I  am  soffening  up  for  the  finals— when  I  spot 
this  parked  sportscar,  a  gordgeous  red  Convert- 
able  job  with  zebra  seats. 

Man,  0  man,  I  xclaim,  tho  addressing  a  member 
of  the  opposing  sex.  How  would  you  like  to  take  a 
zoomeroo  in  that? 

I  do  not  prefer  my  tresses  blown  in  my  face 
whilst  proceeding  down  a  thruway,  says  Marcia. 
Are  you  per  chance  interested  in  Music,  Lit  or 
the  Finer  Arts? 

Me?  I  retort,  Why  I  am  a  real  artist  at  heart- 
on  acct.  my  old  lady  was  a  sculpter! 
She  was?  amazed  Marcia. 

Sure,  I  say,  She  used  to  carve  Easter  Bunnies 
out  of  chocolate. 

You  are  pulling  my  leg,  says  Marcia. 

Not  yet,  I  say,  but  that  is  a  good  idea. 

0  see  what  is  in  the  window!  she  hastens. 


Leo  Rosten,  the  creator  of  H*Y*M*A*N  K*A*P*- 
L  A  S  and  Captain  Newman,  M.D.,  is  editorial 
adviser  to  "Look"  Magazine.  His  latest  book  is 
"The  Many  Worlds  of  Leo  Rosten." 


And  here,  Lefty,  is  where  you  have  to  start  be- 
lieving and  not  wondering  if  maybe  your  old  pal 
has  lost  so  many  marbles  they  have  put  him  on 
the  paper-doll  squad  in  Group  Therape.  Because 
in  that  window  is  a  garbadge  pail,  full  of  Custard, 
and  across  the  pail  in  pukey  purple  letters  is  the 
word— BEING.  And  in  the  goo  are  maybe  100 
popsikles  covered  by  a  Fish-net,  in  which  a  U.S. 
FLAG  is  planted!  And  across  our  Stars  &  Strips 
is  pasted- NOTHINGNESS.  So  help  me,  Lefty, 
I  am  not  slipping  you  no  baloney. 

Marcia  is  regarding  this  mish-mosh  with  Rap- 
ture, and  asks— What  do  you  think  of  the  artist? 

I  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery,  say  I. 

He  is  trying  to  make  a  Personal  Statement 
about  Our  Times!  she  xplains. 

The  statement  is:  You  can  blow  bubbles  in  my 
head  without  even  inserting  soap,  I  answer. 

This  artist  has  a  Committment!  she  cries. 

They  ought  to  parole  him,  say  I. 

You  have  no  sympathy  for  Pop  Art,  she  mones. 

Pop  Art?  I  ecko,  Why  baby,  you  suprise  me. 
Pop  Art  is  Out,  to  anyone  who  is  In,  of  who  I 
happen  to  be  1  of  the  select  few. 

0,  then  you  prefer  Op  art?  she  asks. 

Op  Art  is  as  dead  as  Bonehead  Merkel,  say  I. 

Then  what  school  do  you  espouse?  she  throws 
me. 

Mop  Art,  I  bunt. 

Mop  Art?  she  asks,  What  is  that? 
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That  is  where  you  apply  the  paint  with  a  Mop 
that  is  made  of  chicken  feathers  dipped  in  Yo- 
gurt, I  reply. 

A  look  of  pain  from  some  old  ailment  occupys 
dear  Marcias  features.  Let  us  go  in,  she  strangles. 

So  we  go  into  the  establishment,  wich  I  see  is 
Very  Chic.  A  place  is  very  Chic  when  the  broads 
are  very  skinny  and  the  mens  legs  are  held  to- 
gether by  tight  pants  instead  of  skin.  Lefty,  the 
noise  there  is  like  Shraffts  before  a  Wedn.  Matinee 
if  Maurice  Chevrolet  happened  to  drop  in.  I  never 
heard  such  a  gaggel  of  babbel  and  giggel  from 
the  kooks  who  are  trying  to  prove  they  are  xcsta- 
tic  Art  Lovers  in  the  Avon  Gard.  And  whilst  me 
and  Marcia  squeeze  our  way  to  and  fro,  I  catch 
words  like  Kinnetic  Action  and  Vibrant  Validity 
and  Fluid  Drive. 

What  is  creating  all  these  $1.00  words?  The 
stuff  on  the  walls-the  work  of  V2\vits  who  would 
not  pass  an  Insanity  Test  given  by  Casey  Stengel. 
For  inst. :  1  so-called  picture  is  actually  a  chunk  of 
Burlap,  dripping  oatmeal.  That  is  called  Farewell 
to  Brer  Rabbi.  Another  foul  ball  is  a  big  white 
Square  with  a  gold  cornflake  in  the  middle,  named 
Cerebral  Cereal. 

I  also  observe  a  big  red  Circle  with  a  blue  circle 
inside  it,  with  a  red  circle  inside  the  blue,  with 
a  blue  circle  inside  etc  until  by  the  time  you  come 
down  to  the  teeny  center  you  can  check  in  at  the 
nearest  Eye  Bank.  This  master-pizza  is  called 
Litany  for  Hopheads,  wich  I  do  not  dout. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  where  is  Marcia?  I  find 
her,  allright-admiring  a  STOP  sign.  A  real  STOP 
sign,  probly  lifted  from  some  needy  corner  or 
intersexion !  Only  this  is  not  just  a  Stop  sign, 
Lefty.  O  no.  This  Stop  sign  has  a  Brassier  draped 
across  the  0,  from  whos  middle  a  red  flannel 
Tongue  is  hanging  down  ! 

I  was  a  bottle  baby  my  self,  I  crack  at  Marcia. 

But  Miss  I.Q.  dont  get  it,  on  acct.  she  is  yak- 
king  away  with  the  joker  who  runs  the  joint,  wich 
I  can  tell  because  he  has  a  Caranation  flower  in 
his  button-hole,  plus  wavy  pink  hair.  They  are 
gushing  over  a  bunch  of  Oil  cans  wich  have  been 
mashed  together  into  1  wrinkled  blob  of  metal, 
like  pressed  prunes  in  armor. 

So  spontan-eous !  throbs  Mr.  Clean,  A  form  of 
axidental  design ! 

Assthetics  victory  over  Materialism !  says  Mar- 
cia. 

It  stinks  on  ice,  says  a  voice  from  a  nearby 
broad  who  is  xtremely  well-stacked.  She  is  holding 
a  Martini  glass,  with  1  eye  to  match,  and  grabs 
my  arm,  xclaiming,  My  name  is  Leila  La  Mont. 

Its  not  your  fault,  I  say. 

You  are  a  scream,  she  screams. 


Observe  A  Soul  in  Torment,  says  Mr.  Goldilox, 
Step  back  sos  you  can  xperience  its  full  impact. 

I  step  back  and  xperience  a  jab  in  the  slats  from 
some  tomato  whose  toes  I  have  trod  on. 

Note  the  economy,  says  the  pink  Fink. 

All  I  see  are  a  lot  of  straight  lines  in  squares, 
I  protest. 

But  are  they  not  xciting?  asks  Marcia. 

Sure,  I  say,  If  you  are  a  ruler. 

The  next  one  is  called  8,  says  the  Peroxy  Kid. 

8  what?  I  fungo. 

Just  8,  he  freezes. 

Thats  what  the  artist  should  of  done,  I  say, 
Ate  it,  instead  of  xhibiting  it. 

By  now  Marcia  is  having  a  nervous  brakedown 
and  hands  me  a  look  you  can  cut  into  ice-cubes, 
so  I  soothe  her  by  saying,  There  is  my  favorite, 
and  I  point  to  a  yellow— &—  blue  Arrow  wich  reads : 
LADIES  ROOM. 

That,  cries  Mr.  Goldilox,  is  not  part  of  the 
show ! ! ! 

I  thought  it  was  the  solution  to  A  Soul  in  Tor- 
ment, I  stab  him. 

Wham !  Without  warning  an  earth-quake  at- 
tacks the  joint  with  a  terrific  CRASH-SKREE- 
SHMRRRR ! ! ! !  from  out-side.  1  and  all  rush  to 
the  front  door,  where  Caranation  Charlie  omits 
a  cry  of  anguish— 0  my  God,  he  hollers.  My  car! 
What  have  they  done  to  my  beautiful  little  dream? 

The  snazzy  red  Convertable  is  pancacked,  since  a 
7  Santini  Bros  Moving  Van  has  backed  up,  squash- 
ing it  against  whats  parked  behind— wich  is  meerly 
the  Derrick  for  the  xcavation  of  next  door.  Lefty, 
that  sports  job  looks  like  an  accordion  made  out 
of  Marashino  Cherrys. 

Mr.  Clean  is  moning  and  groning  in  the  throws 
of  despair,  My  baby!  My  Minnesota-Fascisti, 
1922!  It  is  roond!  Roond ! 

Up  steps  Miss  Leila  La  Mont  with  a  Florence 
Nightandale  smile.  No,  no,  regarday  it  this  way! 
she  coos,  It  is  a  personal  statement.  The  victory  of 
Assthetics  over  Materialism.  You  are  now  the 
owner  of  a  new  masterpiece  of  Axidental  Design ! 

Well,  boy,  that  about  raps  it  up.  I  have  given 
Marcia  back  to  the  Bronx,  her  being  too  dam  dum 
for  my  tastes,  and  I  am  making  time  with  Miss 
Leila  La  Mont,  who  I  will  escort  to  see  the  Mets 
play  this  Frid.  night.  She  does  not  give  me  no 
ringing  in  the  ears,  between  BEING  and  NO- 
THINGNESS. Hoping  you  are  the  same, 
Your  old  pal, 

\Jern 

PS  —  Did  you  hear  the  1  about  the  guy  who  got 
his  wife  a  job  with  a  near-sited  Knife-thrower? 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1965 
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Automation 

and 
Imagination 

by  Jacquetta  Hawkes 


A  distinguished  archaeologist  predicts 
the  death  of  maw's  intuitive  imagination 
if  ice  continue  to  separate  ourselves 
from  the  land  and  other  basic  symbols 
which  have  nourished  us. 


'J. "he  dancers  come  nut  from  a  low  adobe  house, 
the  compelling-,  monotonous  beat  of  the  drums 
taking  charge  of  their  movements.  On  the  plaza 
at  the  heart  of  the  village  the  men  and  women 
form  their  columns,  the  singers  chant,  and  hun- 
dreds of  feet  begin  to  stage  their  message  to  the 
earth.  The  men.  high-stepping  and  muscular,  seem 
to  tread  it  in  loudly:  the  women,  with  their  lit- 
tle white  moccasin  toes  showing  beneath  great, 
archaic  swaddling  bands  of  soft  leather,  whisper 
to  the  earth  in  steps  as  soft  as  a  passing  cat. 

The  clothes  of  the  dancers  bear  the  traditional 
symbols  of  the  powers  that  have  governed  life. 
Sun  and  lightning,  mountains,  rain  clouds  and 
rain  are  woven,  embroidered,  painted  upon  them. 
The  words  of  the  chant  meticulously  follow  their 
traditional  patterns,  as  do  the  talking  feet.  One 
error  of  word  or  step  and  all  harm  would  be  done. 

So,  hour  after  hour,  this  total  invocation  goes 
on.  No  one  of  the  drum-dazed  villagers  could  ex- 


plain in  words  just  what  is  being  done,  yet  every- 
one understands  it.  The  words  and  steps  and 
symbols  have  come  to  them  out  of  the  past  and 
the  depths  of  the  psyche.  They  have  come  down 
to  them  through  the  endless  chain  of  births;  the 
small  children  at  the  lines'  ends  will  carry  them 
into  the  future.  The  dance  is  a  statement,  a  de- 
mand and  a  prayer  in  favor  of  the  people  and  all 
their  works.  It  unites  men  and  women,  the  con- 
scious with  the  unconscious,  mind  and  body,  the 
village  with  nature  and  history. 

The  FHieblo  dance  for  continuance  and  fertility 
is  a  creation  of  the  total  psyche.  It  belongs  to  the 
preintellectual  stage  of  the  evolution  of  mind 
when  men  tried  to  make  larger  meanings  out 
of  experience  instead  of  breaking  it  down  and 
mastering  it — the  scientists'  divide  and  rule. 

In  the  laboratory  the  scientist  pursues  his  sin- 
gle problem.  We  will  put  him  in  a  white  coat  to 
represent  the  simplicity  of  his  search  for  truth 
and  his  faith  in  fresh,  clean  starts.  Perhaps  his 
problem  is  to  isolate  and  then  remove  the  cause  of 
a  rare  disease  which  afflicts,  among  others,  the 
ewes  of  the  Indian  herds.  He  has  thought  about 
it  during  a  year,  he  has  made  exact  comparisons 
and  controlled  tests.  He  has  used  balances,  micro- 
scopes, and  centrifuges.  He  has  read  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  words  on  the  subject  and  will  write 
thousands  more,  using  recently  devised  symbols 
of  precise  intellectual  meaning. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  standing  on  the  feet,  and 
using  the  deft  hands,  that  have  come  down  to  him 
from  about  the  time  of  the  ape-man  Australopi- 
thecus, but  they  are  not  essential  to  his  under- 
taking. If  necessary  he  could  work  through 
another  man's  body.  There  is  a  good  chance  that 
soon  he  will  be  certain  of  the  correctness  of  his 
results.  Then  fewer  ewes  will  die.  and  the  scien- 
tist will  be  ready  to  move  on  to  another  problem. 

In  the  factory,  lines  of  men  and  women  are 
tending  the  machines.  Drugs  are  being  mixed, 
compressed,  stamped  into  pellets,  encased  in  cap- 
sules, wrapped,  packaged,  labeled,  shot  out  toward 
the  unknown  millions.  None  of  the  men  and 
women  understands  just  what  is  being  done.  They 
do  not  know  why  the  ingredients  have  been  chosen 
or  how  they  will  work  upon  the  people  who  swal- 
low them.  But  they  read  the  formulas,  they  know 
the  names  of  the  products,  and  have  been  assured 
that  they  will  do  good.  When  they  have  completed 
the  exact  number  of  hours'  work  for  which  they 
are  being  paid  an  exact  sum  of  money,  they  will 
pour  out  of  the  gates,  a  crowd  of  separate  atoms, 
and  hurry  to  read  newspapers  and  watch  tele- 
vision. They  will  be  told  about  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, objects,  processes,  events,  and  opinions  that 
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have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  them  and  which 
they  only  half  understand.  What  they  are  told 
about  them  may  be  true  or  deliberately  untrue, 
but  it  is  no  good  trying  to  understand  fully 
enough  to  judge,  for  soon  all  these  things  will  be 
changed  and  others  take  their  place.  Their  lives 
will  continue  like  this  unless  their  factory  is 
automated,  when  many  of  them  may  be  left  with 
nothing  at  all  to  do  except  to  fill  time  in  the  be- 
wildering subintellectual  flux. 

These  three  activities  represent  in  a  rough 
fashion  stages  in  the  development  of  the  human 
mind.  The  prerational  with  the  total  engagement 
of  the  psyche,  the  wholly  rational-intellectual,  and 
what  can  conveniently  be  called  the  subintellec- 
tual in  which  people  live  a  largely  parasitical 
mental  existence,  dependent  on  the  intellectual 
achievement  of  their  society  but  hardly  partaking 
of  it.  To  complete  the  setting  of  the  scene  for  this 
discussion,  there  perhaps  ought  to  be  included 
between  the  dancers  and  the  chemist  the  figure  of 
that  extreme  rarity  and  wonder,  the  original  art- 
ist or  scientist.  For  these  men  of  genius  also  use 
the  whole  psyche,  receiving  flashes  of  intuition 
from  the  unconscious  mind  even  while  selecting, 
shaping,  and  developing  them  with  intellectual 
power. 

From  the  Rising  of  the  Brow 

^Jehind  all  these  forms  of  the  mental  activity  of 
our  species  we  need  to  remember  the  thousands  of 
millions  of  years  of  the  evolution  of  consciousness 
on  earth.  Atoms  built  into  molecules,  molecules 
into  living  cells,  cells  into  semi-organized  masses. 
The  development  of  the  central  nervous  system 
held  innumerable  cells  into  a  single  dimly  sentient 
creature.  Then  there  was  the  perception  of  shapes 
and  light  and  shade  in  the  eyes  of  the  trilobites 
and  the  rapid  increase  in  sentience  that  went  with 
the  emergence  of  life  on  land.  The  thermostatic, 
warm  blood  system  of  the  mammals  gave  them 
a  calm,  stable  climate  inside  their  skulls  which 
made  possible  the  expansion  of  the  cortex  or  New 
Brain.  While  the  Old  Brain  continued  to  control 
the  ancient  automatic  organs  of  life  and  such 
developed  automatic  functions  as  walking,  the 
cortex  was  free  to  develop  the  higher  mental 
powers  that  go  with  image-storing  and  associa- 
tion. Our  own  Order,  the  Primates,  specialized  in 
the  expansion  of  the  cortex,  advancing  through 
tree  shrews  and  protosimians  to  the  hominids  and 
Homo  sapiens.  Australopithecus  had  a  brain  that 
averaged  about  600  cubic  centimeters  in  volume; 
Pithecanthropus  about  1,000  cubic  centimeters; 


ourselves  about  1,350  cubic  centimeters  (the  larg- 
est going  up  to  about  1,750  cubic  centimeters:  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Charles  Darwin  was 
among  them).  Out  of  this  rising  of  the  brow  and 
swelling  of  the  brain  came  a  humble  level  of  im- 
agination, and  out  of  imagination  the  beginning 
of  culture. 

It  is  worth  pausing  in  this  evolutionary  stream 
to  look  more  closely  at  the  first  shapely  imple- 
ment. The  hand-axe  was  improved  to  make  it 
more  and  more  efficient,  but  men  whose  skulls 
and  faces  were  still  decidedly  apish  went  much 
beyond  this  and  labored  to  produce  an  aesthetic- 
perfection  of  form  and  surface  texture.  Obviously 
the  proportions  seemed  "right"  to  the  hand-axe 
makers  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  years  ago,  and 
they  seem  "right"  to  us  with  just  the  same  kind 
of  Tightness  that  we  expect,  say,  from  a  sky- 
scraper. Surely  we  have  here  a  manifestation  of 
the  continuity  of  the  mental  stream  from  them  to 
us — although  we  do  not  know  from  what  source 
in  the  cosmos  this  sense  of  form  derives. 

Neanderthal  man  with  his  provision  of  tools 
and  food  for  the  dead  showed  the  dawn  of  a  true, 
individual  self-awareness,  and  then,  with  the 
emergence  and  final  dominance  of  our  own  kind, 
man  attained  his  full  powers  as  an  image-maker, 
artist,  and  dreamer.  The  peoples  whose  most  im- 
aginatively gifted  members  created  the  superb 
cave  art  of  France  and  Spain  lived  in  much  the 
same  mental  world  as  the  Pueblo  Indians  at  the 
stage  of  their  cultural  development  that  is  repre- 
sented by  the  village  dance.  They  were  self- 
conscious,  aware  how  this  separated  them  from 
the  natural  matrix  of  their  evolution.  But  this 
consciousness  was  as  a  thin  layer  of  ice;  it  could 
easily  be  flooded  by  images  and  emotions  rising 
from  the  unconscious  depths  of  the  psyche. 

Certainly  they  had  not  taken  the  last  step  in 
this  chronicle  of  consciousness,  the  brave  isola- 
tion of  the  intellectual  function  that  we  associate 
first  of  all  with  the  Greeks.  This  involved  an 
ability  to  set  aside  all  the  old  imaginative  projec- 
tions of  gods  and  spirits  and  magico-religious 
forms  that  men  had  used  to  reunite  themselves 
with  the  natural  world,  and  instead  to  look  at 
nature  and  themselves  with  objective  detachment. 
This  enthronement  of  the  rational  intellect  was 
to  lead — after  long  delays  and  setbacks — to  the 
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chemist  at  his  bench  and  the  whole  of  our  scien- 
tific revolution. 

This  hasty  survey  of  the  rise  of  consciousness 
since  the  earth  was  compounded  from  the  dust  of 
broken  stars  and  interstellar  gas,  is  intended  only 
to  emphasize  the  continuity  of  our  history.  Every 
one  of  us  embodies  in  his  whole  person  those  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  years  of  evolution.  To  some 
extent,  too,  each  one  of  us  in  growing  from  the 
fertilized  egg  to  the  educated  adult  rehearses 
this  enormous  history. 

Psychology  has  made  us  all  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  the  normally  unconscious  part  of  the  mind 
from  which  images  can  rise  into  consciousness. 
Moreover,  it  is  now  very  widely  accepted  that  the 
energy  and  inspiration  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion are  drawn  from  these  deeper  layers  of  the 
psyche.  All  of  us  not  tied  to  dogmatic  faiths  would 
agree  that  this  is  true  also  of  the  religious 
imagery— of  the  great  primordial  images  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  death  and  resurrection,  of  the 
sky  father  and  earth  mother,  of  the  holy  child. 

Mental  Furniture  Appraised 

While  no  one  can  question  that  the  physical 
structure  of  the  brain,  with  the  cortex  set  like  a 
quilted  hood  over  the  nodes  and  stems  of  the  Old 
Brain,  is  an  inheritance  from  our  total  evolution- 
ary past,  there  is  strong  disagreement  as  to  its 
possible  mental  content.  Some  people  cannot  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  along  with  the  brain  itself  we 
all  inherit  a  kind  of  mental  furniture.  They  be- 
lieve that  each  of  us  is  born  a  mental  blank,  and 
that  the  unconscious  mind  and  its  images  are  the 
creation  of  the  individual  life.  Others  follow  Dr. 
Jung  in  his  belief  that  with  the  physical  brain 
structure  go  innate  archetypal  forms  that  we  all 
inherit  in  common,  just  as  we  inherit  a  standard 
heartbeat  and  body  temperature.  They  believe, 
too,  that  it  is  this  collective  unconscious  that  gives 
the  archetypal  images  such  power  to  arouse  im- 
aginative response  whenever  they  are  encountered 
in  nature  or  the  arts. 

The  difference  between  these  two  views  must 
be  of  significance  in  any  assessment  of  our  men- 
tal endowments  and  their  relationship  with  the 
universe.  Yet  it  is  not  so  great  as  might  be 
thought  because,  whether  it  be  derived  from  the 
childhood  of  the  race  or  of  the  individual,  the 
unconscious  must  still  be  seen  as  a  primitive 
thing,  much  as  an  ovum  fertilized  by  a  highly 
advanced  twentieth-century  man  in  the  womb  of 
a  highly  advanced  twentieth-century  woman  is  a 
primitive  thing. 


The  unconscious  mind  and  its  potent  images, 
then,  are  primitive  and  in  a  sense  "historic."  This 
is  accepted,  yet  the  imaginative  intuitions  which 
we  believe  to  spring  from  the  unconscious  under- 
lie the  highest  achievements  of  men  at  all  times. 
Indeed  many  psychologists,  including  Dr.  Jung, 
seem  to  regard  the  unconscious  as  a  source  of  pro- 
found wisdom,  a  check  and  counterpoise  to  the 
errors  of  the  naked  intellect.  How  this  is  to 
be  explained  in  terms  of  the  known  historical- 
evolutionary  framework  is  not  usually  very 
clearly  thought  out. 

For  instance,  a  recent  book*  on  human  and  cul- 
tural origins  which  took  an  extreme  positivist 
view  of  our  evolution  as  the  "end-product  of  a 
series  of  accidents,"  still  went  on  to  claim  that  the 
arts  and  religion  were  giving  us  a  new,  psycho- 
spiritual  awareness.  "In  the  purest  forms  of  ar- 
tistic and  religious  experience,"  this  author  wrote, 
"man  himself  may  be  breaking  through  .  .  .  and 
entering  a  layer  of  consciousness  beyond  the  ra- 
tional understanding  of  mind  itself."  But  this 
will  not  do.  Such  a  metaphysical  view  is  proper 
in  those  who  believe  in  exalted  levels  of  mind  at 
work  in  the  universe  toward  which  our  evolution 
is  leading  us.  It  is  permissible,  too,  for  those 
others  who  prefer  to  this  wholly  transcendental 
view  the  idea  of  immanence — seeing  the  growth 
of  human  consciousness  as  a  minute  part  of  a 
destined  flowering  of  mind  in  the  universe. 

But  for  anyone  of  the  positivist,  series-of- 
accidents  way  of  thinking,  such  a  metaphysical 
finale  is  absurd.  It  is  as  though  men  fooled  about 
until  they  perfected  a  radio  set,  and  then  to  their 
surprise  discovered  the  existence  of  radio  waves. 
A  more  logical  conclusion  from  the  positivist 
point  of  view  would  surely  be  that  religion  and 
art  and  the  whole  imaginative  function,  being 
nourished  from  primitive  layers  of  the  uncon- 
scious, are  becoming  inaccessible  to  us  as  the 
intellectual  horizon  thickens — and  in  time  will  be 
altogether  cut  off.  This  is  a  gloomy  possibility  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  return. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  historical  ques- 
tions confront  those  who  believe  in  the  collective 
unconscious.  They  can  push  it  back  a  few  tens  of 
millions  of  years  and  see  it  as  a  source  not  only 
of  great  unifying  images  but  of  ancestral  and 
instinctive  "wisdom."  Or  they  can  go  much  fur- 
ther, supposing  that  as  the  stuff  of  our  bodies  can 
be  traced  back  to  protein  molecules  and  atoms 
until  we  reach  a  unity  with  all  being,  so  mind, 
too,  reaches  back  to  unity  with  all  consciousness 
and  the  ground  of  being,  and  can  bring  us  in- 

*A  Million   Years  of  Man,  Richard  Carrington. 


When  you  fly  alone  to  Europe, 
you  could  take  Sabena  (or  any 
of  the  other  17  fine  airlines). 

With  friends,  you  should 
take  Sabena. 


Joes  so  much  of  Sabena"s  transatlantic 
ss  consist  of  four  or  more  friends  flying 
ler?  For  two  good  reasons:  First,  Sabena 
you  and  your  travel  agent  unlimited 
lity  in  planning  tours  and  itineraries  by 
to  68  cities  in  Europe,  Africa  and  the 
e  East.  And  more  important,  by  special- 
n  families  and  friends,  Sabena  has  be' 


come  expert  in  knowing  their  needs.  That's 
why  so  many  travel  agents  book  families  and 
friends  on  Sabena.  Why  4306  U.S.  travel 
agents  and  their  clients  call  Sabena  Europe's 
most  helpful  airline.  Come  to  think  of  it 
though,  there's  nothing  we  would  do  for  a 
few  friends  that  we  wouldn't  do  for  you. 
Even  if  you're  all  alone. 
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tuitive  "information"  about  it.  A  kind  of  back- 
door entry  to  the  universe. 

For  those  who  do  not  believe  in  supernatural 
revelations,  then,  there  are  four  ways  of  inter- 
preting the  known  history  of  consciousness. 
Three— those  of  developing  toward  existing 
higher  levels  of  consciousness,  of  immanence, 
and  of  drawing  on  the  accumulated  experience 
of  time — have  metaphysical  implications.  The 
fourth  way,  that  of  the  positivists,  has  no  such 
implications,  but  interprets  consciousness  as  a 
freakish  and  chance  product  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  on  this  particular  planet. 

Only  the  most  fanatically  rational  of  positivists 
could  welcome  the  idea  that  we  may  be  develop- 
ing away  from  our  intuitive  and  imaginative  life, 
from  those  horizons  where  we  are  most  fully 
human,  most  individual,  and  therefore  most  able 
to  create  and  to  love.  »Yet  even  those  who  would 
see  such  a  development  as  representing  a  tragic 
failure  for  humanity,  can  hardly  refuse  to  see  it 
as  a  conceivable  fate  before  us.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  process  has  already 
gone  a  very  long  way  in. urban  industrial  societies. 
The  Stone  Age  hunters,  the  Pueblo,  our  own 
peasant  ancestors  until  a  few  centuries  ago,  could 
readily  give  expression  to  the  whole  psyche 
through  dancing,  music,  myths,  tales,  and  spon- 
taneous expression  in  the  visual  arts.  Probably 
our  world  will  never  again  see  the  creation  of 
deeply  rooted,  unconsciously  formed  cultures  of 
this  kind.  In  our  own  societies  almost  everyone 
has  become  a  cultural  onlooker,  passively  leav- 
ing both  creation  and  performance  to  the  few 
professionals.  Only  our  poor  rocking,  shrieking 
teen-agers  do  their  best  to  express  their  whole 
selves,  bereft  as  they  are  of  any  cultural  mold. 

Is  Our  Loss  Reversible? 

For  those  who  do  not  participate  in  the  imagi- 
native life,  there  has  been  an  evident  weakening 
also  in  response.  The  groundlings  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan theater,  although  they  demanded  their 
slapstick  fun,  understood  and  responded  to  the 
poetry  both  of  the  drama  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
verbal  imagery.  Today  very  few  indeed  among 
what  have  been  described  as  the  subintellectua] 
workers  could  do  the  same.  Far  less  poetry  is  read 
by  the  educated  classes,  as  any  publisher  can 
prove.  Only  music  seems  to  hold  its  own. 

As  for  the  professional  creators,  caught  up  in 
this  social  situation,  they  tend  either  to  accept 
over-intellectuality  or  to  plunge  back  into  delib- 
erate anti-intellectualism  and  primitivism.  This 


reaction  may  be  a  right  one,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
be  consciously  unconscious. 

Is  this  loss  of  access  to  the  imaginative  and 
intuitive  levels  of  our  being  inevitable  and  ir- 
reversible? Hardly,  for  it  is  not,  of  course,  a 
biological  change,  comparable,  for  example,  to  the 
evolution  of  the  New  Brain,  but  a  cultural  one.  As 
far  as  we  know,  every  infant  is  born  with  the 
same  psychic  potentialities  as  those  of  the  hunter- 
artists. 

On  the  other  hand  it  can  most  certainly  be 
irreversible  for  the  individual.  Years  of  intellec- 
tual or  technical  training  and  living  can  cut  off  a 
man's  imaginative  roots.  And  from  this  condition 
he  can  only  be  redeemed  by  passionate  love,  by 
drugs  or  other  stirrers-up  of  the  psychic  depths. 
(This  is  a  fact  that  would-be  reconcilers  of  the 
Two  Cultures  tend  to  underestimate.) 

Furthermore,  as  we  all  know  too  well,  it  is  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  to  change  the  course  even 
of  a  culturally  created  trend  in  societies  as  vast 
and  complex  as  our  own.  Technological  evolution 
sweeps  on  with  an  all  but  irresistible  logic  of  its 
own  toward  a  total  efficiency  of  means.  Technique 
seems  to  enslave  men  to  create  an  environment  to 
suit  its  own  needs  and  not  theirs.  If  the  human 
body  and  brain  are  not  up  to  the  demands,  then 
encase  man,  reinforce  his  muscles,  put  electrodes 
in  his  skull. 

We  cannot  accept  the  inevitability  of  this  threat 
to  humanity.  We  must  see  to  it  that  as  cyberna- 
tion takes  over  the  means  of  large  sections  of 
existence,  we  keep  control  of  the  ends.  Everyone 
who  is  already  anxious  about  this  new  enslave- 
ment of  man  will  have  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  best 
way  of  countering  it.  There  is  still  in  the  United 
States  a  considerable  Thoreauesque  movement  in 
favor  of  small  holdings  and  a  return  to  the  land. 
Probably  this  is  as  vain  as  building  a  Belgian 
Village  in  the  World's  Fair,  but  almost  any  suc- 
cessful piece  of  opposition  could  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate effect— just  as  did  the  signing  of  the  test- 
ban  treaty  in  checking  the  arms  race. 

Let  us  first  of  all  accept  the  importance  of  the 
individual  human  psyche.  The  senses  feed  the  un- 
conscious; the  unconscious  feeds  the  imagination; 
the  intellect  will  become  a  mere  adjunct  of  tech- 
nique unless  it  is  inspired  by  imagination.  It 
may  be  reprehensible  to  look  nostalgically  at  the 
past,  but  here  we  have  the  living  past,  built  into 
us  and  forming  an  essential  part  of  our  humanity. 
If  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  it  we  shall  become 
no  more  than  clever  automatons.  Perhaps  the 
ants  did  something  of  the  kind  when  our  ances- 
tors were  very  small  and  still  hiding  among  the 
branches. 

Harper's  Muyaziuc,  October  1965 


Would  you  bathe  a  baby 
in  secondhand  water? 

You  would. 
And  do. 

The  clean  water  that  bathes  a  baby  today  could  have  cooled  a  motor,  quenched 
a  fire,  watered  a  rose  garden,  washed  dishes,  made  paper,  tempered  steel,  iced  .1 
drink  or  even  bathed  another  baby  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  More  and  more  water  is 
used  water. 

The  challenging  problem  of  today  is  keeping  used  water  clean  enough  to  use  again. 
In  more  than  40  years  of  helping  industry  meet  that  challenge,  Calgon  Corporation 
has  discovered  there  is  no  substitute  for  sound,  experienced  engineering  when  it 
comes  to  doing  that  job  effectively  and  at  realistic  cost. 

Learn  how  you  can  help  industry  and  government  in  your  area  work  towards 
sound,  clean-water  objectives — and  perhaps  how  Calgon  can  help  you.  Write  for 
"The  Challenging  Problems  of  Water,"  Calgon  Corporation,  Dept.  H,  Calgon  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

Helping  America  answer  the  challenging  problems  of  water  "^"""^^^ 
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The  Most  Powerful  Governor 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

by  Murray  Morgan 


Alaska's  new  Constitution  (which  lie 
helped  write)  gives  BUI  Egan  a  unique 

armory  of  political  weapons  A  report 

on  how  he  is  using  them  and  what  he 
wants  to  win  for  his  fledgling  state. 

The  most  powerful  Governor  in  the  United  States 
is  a  shy  man.  self-made,  a  small-town  grocer,  im- 
mensely popular  with  his  constituents  but  little- 
known  outside  his  home  state:  William  A.  Egan  of 
Alaska.  He's  the  only  Governor  Alaskans  have  ever 
elected. 

Bill  Egan's  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten 
other  Governors  because  he  is  girded  with  a  state 
Constitution  which,  in  the  words  of  an  Alaskan 
newspaper  editor,  "would  make  a  sabertooth  out  of 
Dagwood  Bumstead."  The  Constitution,  which 
Egan  helped  write,  is  (according  to  who  is  talk- 
ing i  either  the  most  effective  existing  instrument 
of  American  government— or  a  license  to  totalitar- 
ian rule.  "This  Constitution  would  be  all  right 
if  the  Governor  was  a  combination  of  Win- 
ston Churchill.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  Herbert 
Hoover."  says  a  Republican  legislator  who  covets 
Egan's  job,  "but  what  we've  got  is  another  damn 
Pat  Brown." 

"Alaska  needs  strong  central  government,"  says 
Henry  Hedberg,  a  former  Seattle  newspaperman 
who  has  become  labor's  chief  lobbyist  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  state.  "Big  state,  small  population,  and  only 


a  tiny  pool  of  trained  administrators.  I  don't  see 
hew  Alaska  could  have  recovered  from  the  quake 
if  we  hadn't  had  a  system  that  gives  the  Governor 
power  to  get  things  done." 

Among  the  things  the  Governor  can  do  is  ap- 
point all  but  one  of  the  state  officers.  The  exception 
is  the  secretary  of  state,  who  campaigns  indepen- 
dently for  nomination  in  the  primary  but  in  the 
general  election  runs  unobtrusively  on  the  ticket 
with  the  party's  gubernatorial  nominee.  After 
election  he  tends  the  Great  Seal. 

The  Governor  names  the  attorney  general,  who 
in  turn  appoints  the  state  district  attorneys.  The 
Governor  appoints  the  judges  at  both  trial  and 
appellate  levels.  All  state  financial  records  are 
kept  by  appointees  of  the  Governor  and  inspected 
by  appointees  of  the  Governor.  There  is  no  in- 
dependent auditing  or  investigating  force. 

The  Constitution  calls  for  Alaska  to  be  redis- 
tricted  every  ten  years— and  for  the  Governor  to 
do  the  job.  (The  first  redisricting  since  statehood 
is  now  in  progress.  Egan  receives  advice  from  a 
committee  (which  he  appointed )  but  he  is  not 
obliged  to  follow  their  recommendations.  The  leg- 
islature does  not  pass  on  redisricting;  the  Gov- 
ernor simply  draws  the  lines,  and  the  legislators' 
only  appeal  is  to  the  courts. 

"Under  this  system,  the  legislature  is  neutered." 
complains  Representative  Bruce  Kendall,  a  blunt, 
broad-faced  Republican  from  Anchorage,  one  of 
two  men  who  have  served  in  every  session  since 
statehood.  "When  the  Governor  feels  a  sneeze  com- 


Pretty  neat,  huh? 


What  on  earth  are 
you  doing? 


Practicing  tlic  Watusi. 


The  Watusi? 


I  already  know  the 
Cat  and  the  Monkey. 


What's  up  with  you? 


Getting  ready  for  retirement.  1  thought  you  two  were 
You  should  see  Emma  strictly  two-steppers, 

do  the  Surf. 


Not  with  the  plans 
u  e'\  e  made.  First  tiling 
we  do  is  hit  the 
discotheque  circuit. 
Then  there's  the 
round-the-world  cruise 
—and  you  know  how 
they  dance  on  those. 
And  after  that- 


After  that  there's  the  slow 
waltz  to  the  loan  company. 


Not  a  chance.  Our  money's 
never  going  to  run  out.  Because 
we  have  Equitable' s  new 
Husband-Wife  Retirement 
Annuity— which  means  that 
Em  and  I  get  a  regular 
monthly  income  as  long  as 
cither  one  of  us  lives. 


I  wonder  if  Pam  knows 
about  that  annuity? 
She's  been  practicing 
La  Bostella. 


he 
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ing  on,  the  legislature  opens  its  mouth  in  antici- 
pation." 

In  person,  Egan  is  the  antithesis  of  a  dictator. 
A  short  man  with  a  big  head  and  thick  body,  he 
gives  a  first  impression  of  embarrassment;  he 
moves  nervously  as  he  talks,  bouncing  around  in 
his  chair,  nibbling  at  the  small  end  of  a  pen  as  if 
it  were  a  cigar.  But  once  he  has  settled  down  into 
conversation,  his  nervousness  recedes,  and  when 
he  is  talking  about  Alaska,  his  large  brown  eyes, 
normally  brooding,  light  up  with  enthusiasm.  He 
is  a  great  persuader. 

Shelikof  to  Moscow 

IBill  Egan  not  only  dominates  the  legislature,  he 
sometimes  pursues  a  foreign  policy  independent 
of  Washington,  D.C.  His  ventures  into  diplomacy 
have  all  been  to  protect  the  fishing  industry, 
Alaska's  greatest  source  of  revenue,  and  his  ad- 
versaries have  included  the  Japanese,  the  Rus- 
sians, the  U.  S.  Department  of  State— and  the  can- 
ning "interests"  of  the  U.  S.  mainland. 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  a  Japanese  herring  fleet 
was  reported  approaching  Shelikof  Strait,  a  body 
of  water  twenty  to  thirty  miles  wide,  which  sepa- 
rates bleak  Kodiak  Island  from  the  Alaska  Penin- 
sula, the  finger  of  land  pointing  westward  to  the 
Aleutians.  Alaskans  consider  the  Strait  an  inland 
sea,  all  American;  the  Japanese  consider  it  inter- 
national. 

Getting  no  response  from  the  State  Department 
when  he  asked  them  to  warn  the  Japanese  away, 
Egan  mobilized  the  "Alaskan  Navy."  He  manned 
the  state  fish  and  game  department's  patrol  boats 
Teal  and  Widgeon  with  national  guardsmen  and 
state  police  officers  and  ordered  them  to  intercept 
the  invading  fleet.  Captain  E.  L.  Mayfield  of  the 
Alaska  state  police  flagged  down,  boarded,  and 
ordered  into  port  the  65-foot  herring  catcher 
Ohtori  Main  on  charges  of  "willfully  and  unlaw- 
fully operating  a  commercial  fishing  enterprise  in 
Alaskan  waters." 

Tokyo  protested.  The  State  Department  stalled. 
Inconclusive  hearings  were  held  in  Alaska  state 
courts.  The  Washington  Post  editorialized  that, 
"Whatever  the  final  outcome,  Governor  Egan 
needs  to  be  taught  a  lesson  to  the  effect  that  inter- 
national relations  are  handled  by  the  Department 
of  State."  But  the  Japanese  withdrew  from  the 
disputed  waters,  Alaska's  claim  to  Shelikof 
Strait,  if  not  confirmed,  at  least  remained  open, 
and  it  was  the  State  Department  which  seemed  to 
have  learned  most  from  the  incident. 


When  a  dispute  with  Russian  fishermen  in  1963 
reached  the  stage  where  Alaskans  were  thumbing 
through  arms  dealers'  catalogues  for  surplus  ba-  i 
zookas  and  machine  guns  to  mount  on  their  crab 
boats,  the  State  Department  named  Egan  to  a 
negotiating  team.  Their  mission  to  Moscow  fared 
well.  The  Russians  not  only  signed  a  statement 
of  agreement  on  general  principles;  they  promised 
to  send  negotiators  to  the  U.  S.  to  work  out  specific  J 
ways  of  avoiding  new  conflicts— and  they  wanted 
the  sessions  held  not  in  Washington  but  in  Juneau. 
The  State  Department,  with  some  misgivings, 
agreed. 

After  two  weeks  of  table-banging  negotiations 
and  reciprocal  vodka  and  whiskey  receptions—  ->  n 
some  on  the  Russians'  big,  white,  ocean-going  tug  I 
Orel,  others  in  the  Governor's  handsome  colonial  II 
mansion  overlooking  the  narrow  harbor  and  the  3E 
restless  fishing  boats— the  negotiators  came  up  m 
with  an  agreement  under  which  the  Russians  I 
agreed  not  to  use  tangle  nets  where  they  might 
foul  up  American  crab  pots.  Egan  said  of  the  con- 
frontation, "It  was  the  first  occasion  in  which 
Soviets  were  willing  to  sit  down  with  any  fishing  W 
group  in  the  world  and  talk  over  problems  and  H 
work  out  a  solution." 

Last  year  in  another  unorthodox  maneuver,  M 
Egan  defied  American  packers  on  the  mainland  by  j 
inviting  Japan  to  buy  the  entire  catch  of  pink  sal-  U 
mon  on  Prince  William  Sound.  The  Alaska  Pack- 
ers Association  of  San  Francisco  and  the  New  M 
England  Fish  Company  of  Seattle  had  said  they  H 
would  close  their  canneries  on  the  Sound  unless 
Alaskans  accepted  a  2y2  cents-per-pound  cut  in 
the  price  of  the  fish.  The  Japanese  paid  the  higher  H 
price,  while  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  screamed  I 
treason.  Most  Alaskans— who  regard  the  out-of-  Id 
state  packers  with  the  affection  of  a  Dublin  tenant 
for  an  English  landlord-were  delighted  that  the 
local  fishermen  had  found  a  counterweight  to  the 
economic  power  of  the  canners.  This  spring  the 
New  England  Fish  Company  reached  an  early 
agreement  with  the  Prince  William  Sound  fisher- 
men on  the  price  for  pink  salmon. 

Egan's  latest  diplomatic  moves  have  been  de- 
signed to  prevent  Japanese  fishermen  from  catch- 
ing on  the  high  seas  huge  numbers  of  red  salmon 
that  would  otherwise  return  to  the  streams  of 
Bristol  Bay  to  spawn.  On  his  initiative  (or  that  of 


Murray  Morgan,  who  has  traveled  in  fifty  coun- 
tries—by freighter  and  kayak  as  well  as  more 
usual  means— has  specialized  in  writing  on  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Born  in  Tacoma  and  living  now 
iu  Pin/alliip,  Washington,  he  look  an  M.S.  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  lias  done  eleven  books. 


Would  you  like  to  see  India?  Which  India? 


The  India  of  mystics  and  holy 
men?  The  India  of  sludcnls  and 
slcel  workers?  The  India  lime 
can't  budge?  The  India  men  are 
trying  to  change? 

Which  one  shall  it  be?  The 
India  carved  in  rock?  The  India 
dyed  in  cloth?  The  India  of  or- 
chid-studded forests?  The  India 
of  sleepy  blue  lakes? 

Look  at  any  map  and  you 
will  find  only  one  India.  But 
come  visit  our  country  and  you 
will  find  many.  Each  different. 
Each  distinct.  Yet  each  in  ac- 
cord with  the  others. 

This  is,  you  will  forgive  our 
boast,  India's  great  fascination. 
It  is  a  country  of  stunning  dis- 


similarities that,  by  some  odd 
miracle,  blend  harmoniously 
together. 

Therefore,  it  should  not  sur- 
prise you  when  an  elephant 
lumbers  past  your  air-condi- 
tioned hotel.  Or  when  a  new 
science  building  is  dedicated  on 
a  date  fixed  by  astrologers.  Or 
when  a  golf  course  turns  up  on 
a  hillside  in  Kashmir. 

Nor  should  it  surprise  you 
lo  find  a  betel-chewing  mer- 
chant sitting  cross-legged  in  his 
shop  reading  The  Manchester 
Guardian.  Or  to  find  a  woman 
in  a  sari  campaigning  for  Par- 
liament from  the  back  of  a  horse- 
drawn  carl. 

What  should  surprise  you, 
however,  is  lo  be  treated  with 
anything  less  than  the  greatest 


kindness  and  generosity  by  our 
people.  Hospitality  toward  for- 
eigners is  something  you  will 
encounter  all  across  India. 

There  is  no  disparity  on  that 
score. 

If  you  would  like  more  in- 
formation on  travel  in  our 
country —  where  to  stay,  how  to 
get  about,  how  much  it  will 
cost,  etc.  -  see  your  travel  agent 
or  write:  Government  of  India 
Tourist  Office;  New  York,  19 
E.  49th  St.;  Chicago,  201  North 
Michigan  Ave.;  San  Francisco, 
685  Market  Street;  also  Toronto, 
177  King  Street  West. 

India 
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the  State  Department)  the  Coast  Guard  this  June 
increased  its  patrol  of  the  area  east  of  the  175th 
Meridian  in  which  the  Japanese  are  treaty-bound 
not  to  fish,  and  they  caught  one  poacher.  Egan  has 
even  threatened  to  keep  the  salmon  home  by  dam- 
ming Bristol  Bay. 

Japan  accused  Egan  of  "seeing  ghosts";  Seattle 
fishermen  (who  each  summer  go  to  Bristol  Bay  in 
large  numbers  to  exploit  the  red  salmon  run) 
called  the  dam  idea  "madness";  and  scientists  ex- 
pressed doubt  that  the  Bay,  if  dammed,  could  sup- 
port the  captive  salmon  in  the  grand  style  to  which 
the  wide  Pacific  has  accustomed  them.  But  Egan, 
who  learned  his  poker  in  small-town,  high-stake 
Alaska,  kept  his  hole  card  face  down,  while  scat- 
tering hints  of  where  the  dams  might  be  placed, 
how  they  might  be  financed,  and  how  the  captive 
salmon  might  be  artificially  fed  with  carcasses 
from  the  annual  fur-seal  harvest. 

Nearly  everyone  (even  the  delighted  local  fish- 
ermen )  believes  Egan  is  bluffing  in  his  proposal  to 
turn  Bristol  Bay  into  a  giant  rearing  pond  for 
salmon.  No  one  can  be  positive.  For  one  thing, 
Japanese  fishing  interests  have  suddenly  begun  to 
emphasize  their  interest  in  salmon  conservation. 
The  1965  catch  in  Bristol  Bay  was  unexpectedly 
large,  and  Egan  has  not  mentioned  the  dams  in 
recent  speeches. 

What  the  State  Department  thinks  about  Egan's 
fishing  diplomacy  has  not  been  expressed  for  pub- 
lication. "My  relations  with  State  are,  uh,  cor- 
rect," Egan  replied  when  I  asked  him  about  Wash- 
ington reaction.  Then  he  bobbed  his  head  in  a 
characteristic  gesture  of  pleased  embarrassment. 
"Of  course,  there  are  a  couple  of  under  secretar- 
ies who  probably  wish  the  Governor  of  Alaska  were 
somebody  else." 

Some  Alaskans  worry  that  Egan  will  overreach 
himself-and  "get  us  scalded."  an  Anchorage  edi- 
tor predicted  glumly.  He  added,  however,  a  typical 
postscript : 

"It's  hard  to  criticize  him  for  what  he's  done. 
At  least  he's  for  Alaska.  We're  accustomed  to 
being  sold  out  back  in  Washington." 

All  criticism  of  Bill  Egan  is  tempered  this  way. 
Although  the  Alaska  constitution  looks  like  a 
license  to  steal,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  his 
integrity.  The  worst  his  foes  find  to  say  about 
him  is  that  he  is  stubborn  and  opinionated-"an 
unsuccessful  small-town  grocer,"  says  an  influen- 
tial publisher.  (Egan's  friends  contend  that  he 
made  more  as  grocer  than  he  does  as  Governor.) 
"A  prisoner  of  political  attitudes  ground  into  him 
in  boyhood  and  early  manhood,"  says  a  political 
rival.  "A  good  man  but  without  grasp,"  says  a 
businessman.  Each  adds,  "Of  course  I  like  Bill. 


He's  a  friend  of  mine." 

It  would  be  hard  not  to  like  Bill  Egan.  He  is 
a  friendly  man  with  a  quiet,  self-deprecating  style 
of  humor.  He  never  forgets  a  name  and  seems  to 
know  everyone  in  Alaska,  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable considering  that  Alaska's  quarter-mil- 
lion population  is  scattered  over  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  all  three  Pacific  Coast  states,  plus  Texas. 

Alaska  is  a  land  of  small  towns.  Even  Anchor- 
age, the  metropolis,  which  seems  certain  by  its 
fast  growth  to  dominate  the  state  politically,  has 
only  48,000  inhabitants,  with  another  50,000  in 
the  suburbs.  It  is  hard  for  residents  of  the  South 
Forty-eight  to  realize  how  small  are  the  towns  of 
familiar  name  in  the  Forty-ninth  state.  Fairbanks 
up  by  the  Arctic  Circle  has  a  population  of  14,500; 
Ketchikan  down  at  the  tip  of  the  Panhandle,  6,800 ; 
Juneau,  the  capital,  7,000.  No  other  community  has 


Sacred  Objects 

by  Louis  Simpson 

It's  not  a  city  life— 

Smoke-filled  rooms  and  the  malice 

Of  talk  among  fine  people. 

The  light  that  shines  on  my  hands 

On  the  kitchen  table 

Is  the  life  I  seem  to  have. 

And  it's  not  the  farm  where  Horace 
Fattened  his  carp  for  the  table. 
No  ruins,  traditions  .  .  . 

All  I  have  are  a  few  birch  trees 
And  two  dogs  in  the  back  yard 
That  set  up  a  howling. 

The  neighborhood  is  not  famous 
And  never  will  be,  yet 
We  are  happy  all  the  same. 

What  was  it  Chekhov  said  ? 

"Come  to  us." 

He  meant  a  life  of  emotion. 

For  this  is  a  running  spring 

And  a  field  of  daisies. 

Your  loves  are  a  line  of  birch  trees. 

When  the  wind  flattens  the  grass,  it 
Shines.  And  a  butterfly 
Leaves  dark  lines  in  the  air. 

There  are  your  sacred  objects  .  .  . 
The  wings  and  gazing  eyes 
Of  the  life  you  really  have. 


We  thought  we  hadn't  missed  a  spot 
Then  we  spotted  Ipanema. 


e  had  been  to  Acapulco  before  the  Jet  Set 
jnd  it.  We  had  been  to  St.  Trope/  and  St. 
lomas.  What  we  needed  was  a  new  playground. 

[Happily  for  us.  a  playboy  acquaintance 
t  his  finger  right  on  it.  "Ipanema."  he 
id,  with  the  accent  on  the  //». 

"It's  the  latest  find  in  smart  resorts — 
d  not  many  people  have  found  it." 

That  did  it.  Not  long  afterward,  we  were  on 
Jan  Am  Jet  headed  for  Brazil — and  Ipanema. 

Ipanema  is  a  strip  of  land  that  looks  on  the 
Iantic  from  the  southern  edge  of  Rio.  It's 
ittle  bit  of  the  Riviera  with  a  dash  of 
maica  thrown  in.  There  are  several  miles 
white  sand,  with  do/ens  of  choice 
staurants,  cafes  and  a  race  track  nearby. 

Best  of  all,  Ipanema  is  right  in  Rio, 
obably  the  world's  most  beautiful  city  from 
e  air.  The  perfect  harbor  is  surrounded  by 
irple  mountains  and  street  after  street  of 
lite-and-pastel  houses  marching  from  the 
ater's  edge  straight  up  the  mountainsides. 

When  you  come  down  to  earth,  there  are 
iles  of  mosaic  walks,  fabulous  restaurants, 
ght  clubs  that  go  till  dawn,  shops  that 
ve  Fifth  Avenue  a  run  for  its  money,  plus 
usic  evcryw  here. 


>  on  reallj  ought  to  fly  down  there  and 
sec  it  all.  South  America  i^  a  giant  among 
continents,  yet  so  easv  to  get  around. 

/ML.  Fl>  Pan  Am  to  Rio,  for  instance,  and  take 

advantage  of  no-extra-fare  stopovers  in 
oil-rich  Caracas,  Belem  (on  the  Amazon), 
and  Brasilia,  the  world's  newest  city.  From 
Rio.  you  can  llv  Pan  Am  south  to  Buenos 
Aires.  And.  from  there,  fly  Panagra  west  to 
Santiago,  then  north  to  Lima,  the  "City  of 
Kings."  then  on  to  unspoiled  I  cuador. 

f  rom  there.  Panagra  will  take  you  to  a 
lame  place  called  home. 

I  word  from  two  airlines:  Nobody  knows 
South  America  like  Pan  Am-Panagra.  1  his 
is  the  onlv  airline  system  that  can  fl>  you 
completely  round  the  continent.  Fast  Jets, 
frequent  flights,  a  wealth  of  experience,  plus  the 
utmost  in  passenger  comfort  ^  ou  can  sec  both 
coasts  for  the  price  of  one  on  a  round-trip  ticket 
to  Buenos  Aires.  See  the  I  ast  Coast  with  Pan  Am, 
the  West  Coast  with  Panagra.  Go  one  was.  return 
the  other.  N  on  can  do  it  for  less  than  you've  ever 
dreamed.  For  instance,  the  new  30-day  Jet  economy 
excursion  fare  'round  the  continent  is  just  $550  from 
New  York,  $520  from  Miami,  S674  from  Los  Angeles. 

PAN  AM    •  PANAGRA 


PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAY 


PAN  AMERICAN- 


Charging  Cossack  in  bronze  is  by  the  famous  1 9th-century  Russian  sculptor  Lanceray 


Three  of  the  world  s  great  vodkas. 

Gilbey's  is  the  one 

you  can  buy  without  a  passport. 
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by  Murray  Morgan 


more  than  5,000  and  fewer  than  a  half-dozen  more 
than  1,000. 

Twice  in  recent  years  Anchorage  has  sought  to 
have  the  capital  transferred  there,  arguing  that 
Juneau,  isolated  off  in  Southeastern  Alaska, 
is  inconvenient  at  best,  often  inaccessible  by  air 
(the  Alaskan  way  of  travel;,  out  of  touch  physi- 
cally and  spiritually  with  the  new  Alaska  of  the 
Mainland.  Each  time,  the  small  towns  coalesced 
into  alliance  against  the  largest,  and  defeated  the 
proposal.  Juneau,  with  its  two  movie  houses,  nu- 
merous bars,  its  mountain-guarded  harbor  and 
short  highways  ending  in  wilderness,  is  typical 
of  many  small  Alaskan  towns,  and  Bill  Egan  is 
typical  of  small-town  Alaska. 

He  was  born  in  1914  in  the  old  Gold  Rush  port 
of  Valdez.  a  picturesque  community  spread  out  on 
the  moraine  of  a  great  glacier  that  empties  into 
Prince  William  Sound.  His  father,  a  hardrock 
miner,  was  killed  in  a  snowslide  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, 1921,  and  though  his  mother  kept  the  family 
together.  Bill  was  no  stranger  to  hard  times.  His 
struggles  with  money  have  left  him  with  a  quick 
sympathy  for  the  working  man— but  a  cautious  ap- 
proach to  government  spending. 

Egan  was  graduated  from  Valdez  High  School 
in  1932.  That  ended  his  formal  education,  but  like 
many  Alaskans  he  is  an  omnivorous  reader. 
(Those  long  winter  nights.  After  school  he 
worked  in  a  CCC  camp,  clerked  in  a  grocery, 
packed  supplies  on  his  back  over  Valdez  Glacier  to 
a  mine.  His  favorite  job  was  acting  as  bombardier 
when  Bob  Reeve,  a  glacier  pilot,  would  bomb  iso- 
lated camps  with  supplies— groceries,  lumber,  and 
sometimes  boxed  dynamite. 

"Bill  Egan  had  the  best  eye  and  steadiest  hand 
of  all  the  boys  who  flew  with  me."  Reeve  recalled 
recently.  "A  damn  good  man.  A  real  Alaskan." 
(Egan  is  a  lifelong  Democrat ;  Reeve,  a  Republican 
of  such  ray  serene  that  his  house  in  Anchorage 
still  sports  a  defiant  Goldwater  poster.  > 

What  money  Egan  earned  from  odd  jobs  and  the 
family  grocery  he  spent  on  books,  magazines— and 
a  plane  of  his  own.  The  plane  was  destroyed  in 
a  hangar  fire  in  1939  to  the  relief  of  the  pretty 
schoolteacher.  Neva  McKendrick.  whom  he  later 
married.  He  was  already  in  politics,  having  been 
elected  to  the  Valdez  town  council  in  1937.  and-a 
few  weeks  before  the  wedding-to  the  legislature. 

During  his  freshman  term  in  the  House.  Egan 
introduced  the  first  bill  demanding  a  Territorial 
referendum  on  statehood  for  Alaska.  It  was  side- 
tracked, but  he  persisted  through  successive  terms 
in  House  and  Senate,  battling  against  the  well- 
financed  machinations  of  W.  C.  Arnold,  the  able 
lobbyist  for  the  salmon  canners,  who  feared  state- 


hood would  load  them  with  new  regulations  arid 
taxes.  During  the  war  Egan  dropped  out  of  the 
legislature  and  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Corps.  While  still  in  the  service 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Valdez  in  abxentia,  then 
went  back  to  the  Senate. 

When  in  1955  the  Territorial  Legislature  at  last 
voted  to  force  the  statehood  issue  by  calling  a  con- 
vention to  draw  up  a  proposed  Constitution,  Egan 
felt  his  work  was  done.  He  stated  his  intention 
to  give  up  politics  and  tend  the  grocery  store  in 
Valdez.  But  he  couldn't  resist,  as  a  last  fling,  run- 
ning for  delegate  to  the  convention.  Not  only 
was  he  elected,  but  the  fifty-four  other  members 
chose  him  as  president. 

Fairbanks  to  D.C.— and  Back 

T 

suburb  of  College  (home  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  I  to  write  the  proposed  Constitution  were 
wildly  diverse.  They  ranged  from  bankers  to  fur 
trappers,  from  sourdoughs  to  cheechakos  (new- 
comers I ,  from  White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  to 
Russian  Orthodox  Eskimos.  But  they  were  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  one  thing:  they  objected  to 
the  divided  authority  that  characterized  Territo- 
rial government. 

The  U.  S.  Congress  controlled  Alaska's  purse 
strings;  its  Governor  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; the  most  important  regulations  were  issued 
by  the  Interior.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  De- 
partments in  Washington,  and  the  most  important 
economic  decisions  were  made  by  the  salmon 
canners  in  Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  Alaskans 
were  positive  they  weren't  masters  of  their  own 
destiny  but  they  couldn't  decide  exactly  who  was. 
"In  Territorial  days."  Bill  Snedden,  publisher  of 
the  lively  Fairbanks  Neus-Miner  recalls,  "respon- 
sibility was  the  pea  in  a  thimble  game." 

After  seventy-five  days  of  work  under  President 
Egan.  the  convention  produced  a  document  in 
which  the  lines  of  authority  stood  out  stark  as 
utility  poles.  They  ran  straight  to  the  Governor's 
desk.  This  was  just  what  Alaskans  wanted.  They 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  Constitution, 
and  approved  a  "Tennessee  Plan"  campaign  to  win 
statehood.  The  strategy  got  its  name  from  the  plan 
used  first  by  the  Territory  of  Tennessee,  later  by 
six  other  territories,  in  convincing  Congress  they 
were  ready  for  admission  to  the  Union.  A  shadow 
delegation,  popularly  elected,  consisting  of  two 
Senators  and  a  Representative,  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  lobby  for  statehood. 

Democratic  since  New  Deal  days,  Alaskans 
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chose  Bill  Egan  and  former  Territo- 
rial Governor  Ernest  Gruening  (an 
FDR  appointee)  as  Tennessee  Plan 
Senators,  and  Ralph  Rivers  as  Repre- 
sentative. They  opened  oflices  in 
Washington  and,  along  with  the  Ter- 
ritory's voteless  delegate  to  Congress, 
Bob  Bartlett,  they  mounted  the  cam- 
paign which  finally  got  a  statehood 
bill  passed  in  1958. 

Egan  planned  to  run  for  the  Senate 
but  Bartlett  and  Gruening  filed  first. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  splitting  the 
party  with  a  primary  fight,  Egan  set- 
tled for  the  statehouse.  Democrats  go 
into  Alaskan  elections  with  a  heavy 
advantage  in  registration  and  Egan, 
an  untiring  campaigner,  has  never 
lost  an  election. 

Anchorage  to  Chicken 

As  Governor,  Egan  has  advocated 
progressive  social  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, Alaska  has  the  nation's 
strongest  civil-rights  laws.  It  is  true 
there  are  few  Negro  residents  outside 
the  military,  but  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  is  Eskimo,  In- 
dian, or  Aleut.  The  state's  statutory 
prohibitions  against  discrimination 
in  places  of  public  accommodation  and 
in  employment  are  rarely  violated. 
Nevertheless,  Alaskan  Eskimos  and 
other  native  peoples  are  disadvan- 
taged. Living  in  small  communities, 
their  children  attend  one-teacher 
schools  and  few  finish  high  school.  At 
home  they  find  jobs  scarce  and  in 
town  they  must  compete  with  the  bet- 
ter educated.  Hence  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  native  population  must 
live  virtually  outside  the  money 
economy. 

Labor  legislation  also  is  liberal;  a 
union  lobbyist  told  me  at  the  last  leg- 
islative session,  "There's  not  much 
more  we  can  ask  for  at  this  time. 
We're  here  to  guard  what  we've  won 
and  to  wait  for  the  economy  to  catch 
up." 

The  economy  is  Egan's  biggest 
problem.  The  tax  base  is  narrow  and 
there  is  not  much  money  to  power  the 
governmental  machine.  Federal  funds 
for  repairing  damage  done  by  the 
Good  Friday  earthquake  of  1964  are 
currently  stimulating  the  economy, 
and  the  state  looks  hopefully  to  the 
development  of  new  oil  discov  sries  as 
a  source  of  increased  taxes  in  the  near 
future.  But  until  the  oil  fields  are  pro- 


ducing, Egan  has  to  guard  the  s  fc 
budget  carefully. 

"The  Governor  is  a  very  slow  jj 
with  a  buck,"  one  of  his  assistant,! 
marked  ruefully.  "He's  a  paper! 
counter  at  heart." 

This  attitude  toward  the  st:s 
funds  may  reflect  his  own  finaij| 
woes,  caused  in  recent  years  by  n  I 
cal  bills,  the  ruin  of  his  Valdez  r.J 
and  a  business  building  he  ovj 
there,  in  the  tidal  wave  after  1 
earthquake,  and  the  flooding  <l 
cabin  in  which  furniture  saved  In 
the  quake  was  stored.  He  usvl 
walks  to  work  from  the  Goveril 
mansion,  and  when  he  uses  the  il 
car,  which  is  seldom,  he  drives  it  a 
self  and  competes  on  equal  terrcl 
the  downtown  scramble  for  parlJ 
He  avoids  elevators  in  the  dowd;l 
capital  because  he  feels  he  is  u\ 
likely  to  have  a  chance  to  chat 
constituents  on  the  stairs.  When  : 
ing  in  hotels  around  the  state  ho 
dom  has  meals  sent  to  his  room.  ". 
pie  who  wouldn't  come  to  the  offii 
tell  me  their  problems  will  stop  b, 
table,"  he  says. 

In  the  course  of  incessantly  fll 
around  the  state,  he  works  diligiffl 
at  meeting  people.  At  a  receptii 
once  heard  him  ask  on  a  first-il 
basis  about  people  in  Haines,  I 
Salmon,  Atka,  Anchorage,  Kotzi( 
Circle,  and— so  help  me— a  town  c 
Chicken.  I  asked  if  there  really 
such  a  place.  He  bobbed  his  head,  j 
yes.  It  was  named  by  some  pro, 
tors  during  the  Gold  Rush.  They 
shot  a  ptarmigan  and  were  goii 
call  the  camp  Ptarmigan."  He  du 
his  head  again.  "None  of  them  i 
spell  it."  J 

Egan  is  currently  acting  mucl  8 
a  politician  heading  into  another  1 
paign.   The  Constitution  he  hi 
draft  prohibits  more  than  two; 
terms  for  a  Governor,  but  becaus 
regular  inauguration  date  is  D«t 
ber  and  President  Eisenhower's 
lamation  of  statehood  was  not  \< 
until  January  1959,  Egan's  first' 
fell  a  month  short  of  being  te 
cally  full.  As  a  result  most  politL 
and  lawyers  in  Alaska  think  1 
technically  eligible  for  a  third  : 
and  that  he  will  run  again  in  196'  1 
will  probably  be  opposed  in  the  D  4 
cratic  primary  by  Anchorage  sty 
ney  Wendell  P.  Kay. 

Republican     possibilities  in 
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This  page  is  from 
the  original  manuscript  of 
"Alice's  Adventures 
under  Ground!' 


Lewis  Carroll  lettered  every  word  by  hand. 
He  drew  every  picture  himself. 
The  original  manuscript  is  on  display  in  the  British  Museum. 
It's  worth  $50,000.  You  can  get  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  original  manuscript  for  only  $4.95. 
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"Alice"'  is  attractively  bound  in  a  hard  cover 
with  a  lovely  slipcover.  She  makes  a  unique  gift. 
Or  a  priceless  addition  to  your  own  library. 

Available  at  bookstores  and  leading  department  stores. 
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The  New  Political  Non- Job  6?/  Do«  Oberdorfer 


It  takes  the  place  of  old-fashioned 
patronage— thus  saving  a  little 
money  for  the  taxpayer— and  it 
may  turn  out  to  he  a  kind  of  Amer- 
ican counterpart  of  the  Queen's 
Honors  List. 


In  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, political  patronage  has  been  a 
unique  and  cherished  coin  of  the 
realm  with  which  those  in  power  could 
reward  their  friends  for  past  per- 
formance and  encourage  continuing 
goodwill.  The  recent  growth  of  the 
Civil  Service,  however,  has  dimin- 
ished the  availability  of  patronage 
appointments,  particularly  in  the  fed- 
eral government,  while  at  the  same 
time  continuing  prosperity  has  re- 
duced their  allure. 

The  members  of  the  new  elite  corps 
of  American  politics— the  fund  rais- 
ers, the  intellectual  counselors, 
"media  coordinators."  and  leaders  of 
the  growing  citizens'  movements— are 
profitably  employed  already,  with  bet- 
ter pay  and  working  conditions  than 
government  can  offer.  To  them,  the 
most  appealing  aspect  of  a  public  job 
is  the  prestige  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies it. 

Happily,  political  leaders  have  de- 
vised ways  to  bestow  the  status  sym- 
bols of  high  office  without  the  job 
itself.  At  Democratic  national  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  where  many 
such  split-level  appointments  are 
routinely  requisitioned  and  cleared, 
the  new  institution  is  known  as  "the 
honorary."  Elsewhere  it  has  been 
dubbed  the  patronage  non-job,  and  it 
can  range  from  nomination  to  a  White 
House  advisory  committee  to  an  in- 


vitation to  be  an  honored  member  of 
an  Air  Force  civic-inspection  tour  of 
California,  arranged  at  the  behest  of 
your  local  Congressman. 

"The  old-fashioned  patronage  job 
is  going  the  way  of  the  ward  boss  and 
the  Christmas  food  basket."  an  official 
who  has  recently  helped  distribute 
political  awards  at  the  federal  level 
says.  "The  people  who  count  would 
really  rather  have  an  honorary.  A  guy 
gets  a  parchment  commission  for  his 
wall,  practically  like  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer's. He  may  get  a  trip  around  the 
world,  or  a  trip  to  Washington  a  day 
or  two  a  year.  He  is  fussed  over  and 
made  to  feel  important,  he  is  the  envy 
of  his  peers,  and  he  has  the  feeling 
that  he's  making  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  national  welfare.  It's  a  whole  lot 
better  than  leaving  his  business,  mov- 
ing to  Washington,  and  selling  his 
stocks  to  avoid  some  conflict  of  inter- 
est. He  has  all  the  advantages  of  high 
position,  with  none  of  the  heart- 
aches." 

The  fountainhead  of  most  ersatz 
employment  is  the  government  advi- 
sory committee,  a  venerable  institu- 
tion which  has  enjoyed  increasing 
popularity  under  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower. Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  More 
than  two  thousand  such  units  are  now 
appended  to  the  federal  body  politic, 
ranging  from  the  Beet  Leaf  hopper 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Preservation  of  the 
White  House.  So  far.  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  these  appointments  are 
openly  political,  a  fact  which  tends  to 
enhance  their  value  as  status  totems. 
Moreover,  in  the  vast  constellation  of 
federal  committees  it  is  possible  to 
find  just  the  right  non-job  for  almost 
every  conceivable  taste. 


For  stamp  collectors,  there  isl 
Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Commit 
which  currently  includes  the  Dm 
cratic  state  chairman  of  CalifoiB 
the  former  Democratic  county  cl 
man  of  Rochester,  and  the  cartoJ 
of  an  influential  Polish-Amerl 
newspaper  in  Chicago.  They  and  tfl 
colleagues  stand  ready  to  adviseB 
Postmaster  General  about  "the  I 
ject  matter,  character,  and  beautfl 
postage  stamps." 

Coin  collectors  prefer  the  AnB 
Assay  Commission  of  the  U.  S.  Ml 
a  group  of  citizens-at-large  who 
won  the  endorsement  of  their  S 
tors,   Democratic  committeemen 
other  important  officials.  Each 
pointee  receives  a  Presidential 
mission  and  a  special  bronze  m< 
linn,  but  his  only  duty  is  to  travel 
day  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  ins 
and  count  some  coins,  attend  a 
quet.  and  return  home.  This  yeai 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury  an 
White  House  staff  aide  made  the 
selection   of  22   honorary  assa; 
from  a  total  of  212  nominations 
ceived. 

The  popular  innovation  of  the 
job  has  received  little  serious  st 
despite  the  fact  that  it  rivals  the 
candidate,  the  non-political  trip, 
the  no-bra  as  a  durable  institutio 
the  age  of  affluence.  One  way  to 
a  closer  look  is  to  examine  the  non 


.!//■.  Obi  rdm  ft  r  has  hi  ■  n  a  Wash 
ton  journalist  since  1958  and  a 
tributing  editor  of  "The  Satta 

Eft  liimj  I'nst."  Tin's  /till  hi    In! Hit 

staff  of  the  Knight  Newspaper) 
National  correspondent,  based  in 
capital. 


Harper's  Magazine,  October  1965 


Dear  Old  Dad. 
.ovable  young  Sprite. 

No  matter  how  they  do  at  the  track 
pretty  well,  probably— Sprite  has 
von  more  races  than  any  sports  car 
m  its  class),  he'll  sleep  soundly 
:onight.  Because  Sprite  has  virtues 
:lose  to  the  heart  of  doting  parents, 
-ade-free  discs  and  drums  brake  it  to 
quick,  even  stops.  Its  road  manners 
are  impeccable ..  .all  business  and  no 


nonsense.  And  in  a  tight  spot,  jet-like 
acceleration  and  a  top  speed  of  90 
keep  Sprite  well  clear  of  trouble. 

Add  amenities  like  roll-up 
windows,  foam  bucket  seats,  and 
snug  convertible  top.  Package  it 
beautifully.  Price  it  sensibly.  (At 
$1,888*  Sprite  is  the  lowest-cost 
genuine  sports  car.) 

The  ideal  kiddie  car. . .  if  you  can 
get  the  old  gentleman  out  of  it. 


THE  ONLY  TRUE  SPORTS  CAR  UNDER  $2,000. 

HEALEY  SPRITE 


FOR  OVERSEAS   DELIVERY  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION, 
WRITE:  THE    BRITISH    MOTOR   C  IRP.   /  H  A  l> 
DEPT    H-»t   734    GRAND    AVENUE,    RlUutMLLL  ,    NEW  JERSEY 
*EAST  COAST  P.O.E. 
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Make 

Winter 

Wait 

a  While... 

Come 
To  Florida 
This 
Fall! 

When  there's  a  wintry  nip  in  the 
air  in  your  home  town,  it's  still 
summer  in  Florida.  Long,  lazy 
days  filled  with  sunshine— star- 
studded  tropical  nights  -  an 
unsurpassed  variety  of  vacation 
activities  for  everyone.  Best  of 
all,  it's  all  yours  to  enjoy  at 
attractively  low  fall  vacation 
rates.  Now's  the  time  to  store 
up  enough  sunshine  to  tame  the 
winter  ahead  —  plan  a  Florida 
fall  vacation. 

"Beit ^UtcotovBu^  ©J  >A(L . 

Florida 

PLANNING  A  HOLIDAY  OR  WINTER 
VACATION?  Send  now  for  FREE  full 
color  FLORIDA  HO  LI  DA  Y/ W I  NTER 
VACATION  GUIDE.  Write  FLORIDA 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION,  Dept.  251, 
TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA  32304. 


FLORIDA-IN-THE-FALL 

Dept.  251,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32304 

SEND  FREE  '  FLORIDA  FALL 
PACKAGE  VACATIONS"  TO 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  

>  STATE  ZIP  


situation  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  in  this  respect  a  typical  fed- 
eral agency. 

The  Bible  of  Washington  patronage 
is  the  so-called  "Plum  Book"  (official- 
ly, 77.  S.  Government,  Policy  and  Siip- 
porting  Positions)  published  every 
four  years  at  election  time  by  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Oflice  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  According  to  this  handy 
volume,  the  Interior  Department's 
1901  roster  of  50,908  full-time  jobs  in- 
cluded just  133  which  were  readily 
available  for  political  appointment.  As 
the  incoming  Democrats  quickly  dis- 
covered, only  a  few  were  top  jobs  with 
reasonably  generous  pay  and  substan- 
tial prestige.  And  most  of  these  were 
too  important  and  too  demanding  to  be 
used  for  political  currency. 

On  the  other  hand.  Interior  con- 
tains forty-nine  advisory  committees 
and  commissions  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  eight  hundred  citizens,  none 
of  whom  are  subject  to  Senatorial  con- 
firmation or  civil-service  regulations. 
Some  of  these  committees  are  pres- 
tigious and  powerful,  such  as  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  an  or- 
ganization of  ninety  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustrialists who  influence  government 
petroleum  policy  from  this  privileged 
sanctuary  within  the  gates.  Others  are 
more  casual,  including  the  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  Ad- 
visory Board,  which  meets  once  a  year 
to  give  advice  about  the  planned  $10- 
million  Washington  aquarium.  "We 
tell  them  what's  happening,"  an  In- 
terior official  explains,  "and  we  get 
their  thoughts  about  what  we're 
doing." 

A  total  of  fifty-two  of  the  non-jobs 
at  Interior  are  Presidential  appoint- 
ments which  carry  the  much-prized 
parchment  certificates  signed  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  Among  the  current 
honorees  are  brewery  lobbyist  Clinton 
M.  Hester  (James  Madison  Memorial 
Commission )  ;  businessmen  Henry 
Ford  II  and  J.  Peter  Grace,  Jr.,  and 
Franco  Spain  lobbyist  Charles  Pat- 
rick Clark  (St.  Augustine  Quadri- 
centennial  Commission  I  ;  Washington 
attorney-politicos  Clark  M.  Clifford 
and  James  H.  Howe,  Jr.  (Franklin  D. 
Boose\  eh  Memorial  ( Commission  1  ; 
Raphael  H.  Morvant,  a  key  New  Or- 
leans campaign  associate  of  Senator 
Russell  Long  (Battle  of  New  Orleans 
Sesquicentennial  Celebration  Com- 
mission) ;  and  journalists  Chet  Hunt- 


ley,  Walter  Lippmann,  and  Arthu  3 
Sulzberger  (Woodrow  Wilson  < 
morial  Commission).* 

Nobody  believes  for  a  moment 
the  goodwill  of  a  Walter  Lippman 
a  Henry  Ford  can  be  purchased  \ 
membership  on  some  nonfunctioi 
federal  board ;  nevertheless,  jour 
ists  and  businessmen  are  understij 

*  The  rather  generous  sprinklini 
journalists  in  the  ranks  of  governr 
honorees  is  worth  a  study  in  itself.  , 
recent  political  official  of  high  rank  s 
"It  reflects  the  predominance  toda; 
politics  by  mass  media."  A  very  inc! 
plete  listing  of  journalistic  holders 
non-jobs  includes: 

From  television-David  Brinkley  (1 
eral  Council  on  the  Arts) ,  CBS  presii 
Frank  Stanton  (Advisory  Committei 
Information),  and  CBS  board  chain 
William  S.  Paley  (Civil  War  Centen 
Commission);  ABC  president  Leor 
Goldenson  (trustee,  John  F.  Kenr 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts)  ;  I 
Robert  Kintner,  wife  of  the  NBC  pi 
dent  (National  Armed  Forces  Must 
Advisory  Board ) . 

From  publishers'  ranks-Mrs.  Non 
Chandler  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ( I 
visory  Committee  on  Information)  ;  J, 
Cowles  of  the   Minneapolis  Star  M 
Tribune  (General  Advisory  Commili 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmarrjj| 
Agency)  ;  Melville  Bell  Grosvenor  of Uj 
National  Geographic  (Advisory  Boffl 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Bull 
ings  and   Monuments)  ;   William  EH 
dolph  Hearst,  Jr.  (chairman,  Preside 
Committee  for  Traffic  Safety)  ;  Roy 
Larsen  of  Time  (U.  S.  Advisory  C 
mittee  on  International  Educational 
Cultural  Affairs)  ;  Benjamin  McEh 
of  the  Washington  Star  (Library  of  C 
gress  Trust  Fund  Board)  ;  Samue 
Newhouse  (Distinguished  Civilian  S< 
ice  Board)  ;  John  Sengstacke  of  the  ( 
cago  Defender  (Board  of  Governors 
USO);  and  Otis  Chandler  of  the 
Angeles  Times  (  President's  Commiss 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad  mil 
tration  of  Justice). 

From  the  working  press-columni 
Ralph  McGill  (General  Advisory  Cc 
mittee  of  the  Arms  Control  and  I)isarr[ 
ment  Agency),  Inez  Robb  (Defense 
visory   Committee   on   Women    in  ) 
Services),  and  Mary  McGrory  (Dist 
guished   Civilian   Service  Board); 
porter  Clark  Mollenhoff  of  Cowles  Ne\  * 
papers  (Advisory  Committee  on  Infl 
mation)  ;  editor  Eugene  Patterson  of  tl 
Atlanta  Constitution    (Commission  ii 
Civil   Bights),  and  editorial  page 
itor  John  15.  Oakes  of  the  Xcic  Yi  1 
Times  (President's  Commission  on  Wh 
House  Fellows). 


If  you're  earning 
over$10,000  ayear,here 
are  opportunities  to  make 
your  income  go  farther. 


Chances  are,  you've  already  fulfilled  your  primary  life  insurance  obligation- 
protecting  your  family.  But  there's  another  important  side  of  the  life  insur- 
ance coin:  opportunity.  For  example,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  you: 


To  give  your  son  a  policy  that  jumps  5  times  in  value  at  21 

To  achieve  maximum  tax  protection  for  your  estate 

To  establish  a  qualified  pension  plan  if  you're  self-employed 

To  add  to  retirement  income  by  deferring  pay  raises 

To  control  disposition  of  your  business  interests 

To  assure  future  insurability  for  yourself— or  your  son 


These  are  opportunities  revealed  in  New  England  Life's 
FREE  "Portfolio  of  Opportunity" — a  collection  of  reports 
and  materials  which  outline  specific  ways  you  can  use  life 
insurance  to  strengthen  your  financial  position. 

After  you've  examined  these  opportunities,  you  may  want 
help  in  applying  them  to  your  particular  situation.  You'll 
probably  have  a  few  questions.  Call  the 
New  England  Life  agency  near  you  and 
ask  for  one  of  our  "men  of  opportunity." 
They're  a  select  group  of  life  insurance 
specialists  who  really  know  their  way 
around  in  business  and  tax  legislation. 
Chances  are  they'll  be  able  to  save  you  a 
good  deal  of  money.  As  a  first  step  get 
our  free  portfolio.  We'll  mail  it  to  you  as 
soon  as  we  receive  this  coupon. 


It'KTtOUUOf  (>f  HyRTIlNJ 


NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 
Dept.  HC,  501  Boylston  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  02117 

Please  mail  me  your  free  "Portfolio  of  Opportunity.' 
NAME  


STREET 
CITY 


STATE 


NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE,  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES. 
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Q Spanish Jt  isnt 
true  Sherry... 
pm(  if  it  isn't 
^)  Duff  Gordon, 
f^i  it  isn't  the 
\D  best! 

Imported, 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U  S.  A. : 
MUNSON  G  SHAW  CO..  NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 


ably  flattered  by  government  atten- 
tions. A  few  are  smitten.  One  conser- 
vative Washingtonian  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, a  man  who  probably  voted  for 
Goldwater,  astounded  his  co-workers 
recently  with  lavish  praise  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  had  just  appointed 
a  member  of  his  family  to  a  meaning- 
less government  commission. 

In  most  circumstances  the  Party  in 
power  is  pleased  to  gain  a  modicum 
of  goodwill  and  good  advice  from  the 
advisory  appointees,  but  now  and 
then  holders  of  non-jobs  are  called  up 
for  active  political  service.  One  such 
group  is  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  most 
of  whose  members  are  nominated  or 
approved  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators from  their  home  states.  The 
SBA  Council  meets  in  Washington  at 
least  once  a  year,  occasionally  coinci- 
dent to  sonic  Democratic  fund-raising 
event,  and  usually  confers  as  a  body 
with  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  After  these  meetings,  the 
members  are  supplied  with  suggested 
news  releases  extolling  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  his  policies,  for  release 
I  tack  home  to  the  local  papers. 

In  the  heat  of  the  political  activity 
last  year  many  SBA  advisory  com- 
mittee members  were  called  to  Wash- 
ington for  such  a  meeting,  their  ranks 
augmented  by  some  additional  small 
businessmen  selected  at  large.  The 
sample  press  release  on  that  occasion 
read  in  part : 

Note— The  following  suggested  news 
release  should  be  reproduced  on  your 
business  letterhead  .  .  .  and  distribu- 
ted to  newspapers,  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  in  your  area. 

(Name,  business  affiliation,  and  ad- 
dress) has  returned  from  Washington 
where  he  was  a  guest  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  a  White  House 
reception  honoring  small  business 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  President  in  addressing  the 
group  of  about  300  emphasized  the 
"big  responsibilities"  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  American  economy,  ac- 
cording to  (Name),  who  quoted  Mr. 
Johnson  as  saying: 

".  .  .  Today  the  future  of  our  system 
and  our  society  is  being  determined 
not  here  in  this  city,  not  in  this  House, 
not  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  quality  of  the 
America  your  children  and  mine  will 
know  is  being  determined  in  the  com- 
munities where  Americans  live  and 
where  you  lead." 


"The  President  in  his  talk,"  (Nam 
said,  "stressed  his  devotion  to  the  fr 
enterprise  system  and  emphasiz 
that  he  will  never  permit  govcrnme 
to  be  either  an  enemy  of  business  oi 
parasite  on  business.".  .  . 

(Nome)  met  the  President  perst 
ally  after  the  formal  talks  and 
changed  views  with  other  guests  di 
ing  the  reception,  held  in  the  Sts 
Dining  Room. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  non-job  h 
almost  entirely  supplanted  the  fu 
time  appointment  as  a  political 
strument  for  use  by  the  Party 
power.  Time  was  when  ambassadc 
ships  were  readily  available  for  fina 
ciers  and  fat  cats  of  the  proper  p€ 
suasion,  but  today  three-fourths 
our  American  ambassadors  abro 
are  career  foreign  service  office 
President  Johnson,  who  is  proud 
this  record,  recently  made  it  kno\ 
that  forty-seven  of  his  first  fifty  d: 
lomatic  nominations  were  nonpoli 
cal.  This  is  the  highest  proportion 
ambassadorial  purity  in  Americ 
history. 

During  the  same  period  of  ] 
stewardship,  however,  Johnson 
pointed  forty-eight  pseudo-ambass 
dors  to  non-jobs  in  foreign  affairs- 
his  personal  representatives  to  t 
inauguration  of  foreign  heads 
government  or  the  celebrations  of  t 
independence  day  of  new  natio 
abroad.  For  the  most  part,  the  du 
of  these  appointees  was  to  hire  a  ci 
away  coat,  travel  to  the  foreign  cat 
tal  (frequently  aboard  a  President 
jet ) ,  see  the  sights,  be  wined  a 
dined,  and  report  to  the  State  Depa: 
ment  after  returning  home. 

Among  the  recent  ambassadors-f  c 
a-day  were  Democratic  Governo 
John  A.  Burns  of  Hawaii  and  Phi: 
Hoff  of  Vermont,  labor  leaders  Walt 
Reuther  and  James  A.  Suffridg 
former  Congresswoman  Helen  Gah 
gan  Douglas  of  California;  seven  i 
cumbent  members  of  Congress;  t" 
publisher  of  Ebony  magazine;  ai 
several  major  campaign  contribute] 
including  David  L.  Kreeger,  a  Was 
ington  businessman  who  gave  $10,0' 
to  the  Democratic  coffers  last  year. 

The  undisputed  dean  of  the  no 
career,  nondiplomatic  ambassador] 
corps  is  Charles  W.  Engelhard,  Jr.,  j 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  metals  ma 
nate  sometimes  known  as  the  Plat 
num  King,  who  is  also  one  of  tl 
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west  single  contributors  to  the 
jmocratic  party  of  his  home  state. 

mid-summer  of  1961  Engelhard 
is  fishing  on  an  island  north  of  the 
ilf  of  St.  Lawrence  when  a  Canadian 
dian  in  a  birchbark  canoe  paddled 

bearing  an  urgent  request,  dis- 
tched  by  President  Kennedy,  that 
lgelhard  fly  to  Gabon  in  West  Af- 
za  as  the  chief  American  represen- 
tee to  the  Independence  Day  cele- 
ation  there.  "I  packed  up  and  went 
Washington  to  be  briefed  by  the 
ate  Department,"  Engelhard  re- 
lls,  "and  within  a  week  I  was  on  my 
iv." 

On  later  occasions  Engelhard  rep- 
sented  President  Kennedy  at  the 
donation  of  Pope  Paul  VI  in  Rome 
d  the  First  Anniversary  Celebra- 
)!i  of  Algerian   Independence  in 
giers.   Then   last   fall  President 
hnson  telephoned  to  press  him  into 
rvice  as  his  personal  representative 
the  Independence  Celebration  of 
e  Republic  of  Zambia,  a  small  and 
mote    African     nation  formerly 
own  as  Northern  Rhodesia.  Some 
plomatic  eyebrows  were  raised  be- 
luse  of  Engelhard's  close  business 
tsociation  with  the  Union  of  South 
frica.  Nevertheless,  a  few  days  later 
!  was  winging  toward  the  dark  con- 
nent  with  another  temporary  diplo- 
atic  commission. 

Nuances  and  Secret  Codes 

oday  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all 
deral  civilian  jobs  are  covered  by 
Vil  service  or  similar  systems,  with 
ost  of  the  remainder  too  technical  or 
idesirable  to  be  politically  useful.* 
early  every  year  some  former  cornu- 
pia  falls  under  the  withering  influ- 
.ce  of  the  federal  civil  service.  This 
sar  it  was  the  collectorships  of  cus- 
ins,  which  had  been  among  the  most 

*  The  largest  group  of  federal  jobs 
empt  from  competitive  civil  service 
e  those  in  Schedule  A,  for  which  exam- 
ations  have  been  deemed  "not  practi- 
ce." An  illustrative  sampling  includes 
linese,  Japanese,  and  Hindu  interpret- 
s;  undercover  narcotics  agents;  lamp- 
fhters  of  the  Coast  Guard;  teachers  in 
c  indigenous  schools  at  Chichi  Jimi, 
min-Volcano  Islands;  gauge  readers 
lployed  part-time  at  isolated  loca- 
>ns  by  the  International  Boundary  and 
ater  Commission,  U.S.  and  Mexico; 
id  all  positions  at  leprosy-investigation 
ations. 


ancient  and  attractive  of  all  political 
sinecures. 

"Mostly  job  patronage  is  a  myth," 
Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall  of  Ari- 
zona maintains,  "and  the  few  highly 
publicized  appointments  that  remain, 
such  as  the  postmasterships.  create 
many  more  enemies  than  friends." 
Udall  recently  suffered  a  postmaster 
vacancy  at  Apache  Junction,  Arizona, 
and  the  town  divided  vehemently  be- 
tween a  half-dozen  serious  candidates 
for  it.  This  happens  so  often  that 
many  lawmakers  are  now  appointing 
career  postal  employees  to  postmaster 
jobs  as  the  only  safe  way  out.  Conse- 
quently, almost  half  the  nominees  to 
the  prize  "political"  job  of  postmaster 
during  recent  months  have  been  vet- 
eran employees  of  the  Post  Office. 

Other  forms  of  favors,  such  as  tip- 
offs  on  forthcoming  defense  contracts 
and  the  erection  of  new  federal  build- 
ings, have  largely  supplanted  job  pa- 
tronage as  political  currency  between 
a  President  and  the  Congress.  The 
trouble,  though,  is  that  most  lawmak- 
ers find  it  impossible  to  admit  publicly 
that  they  have  virtually  no  jobs  to  dis- 
pense any  more.  This  is  considered  too 
shattering  to  the  desired  reputation 
for  influence  and  power. 

The  result  is  a  political  con  game 
much  practiced  in  Washington,  in 
which  hundreds  of  overblown  and 
meaningless  job  recommendations  a 
week  pour  into  the  offices,  and  the 
wastebaskets,  of  the  White  House  and 
executive  agencies.  One  canny  Presi- 
dential aide  established  the  "three  and 
two  rule"— unless  he  received  at  least 
three  letters  and  two  telephone  calls, 
he  assumed  the  supposed  sponsor 
didn't  really  care.  Another  aide  de- 
vised a  private  code  with  a  Democratic 
state  chairman  who  agreed  to  include 
a  tip-off  phrase  fin  this  case.  "I 
strongly  recommend"  I  whenever  the 
job  request  was  meant  in  earnest. 

Recently  a  young  man  of  a  promi- 
nent family,  visiting  his  Congressman 
in  Washington,  was  pleased  at  the  im- 
mediate response  to  his  request  for  a 
federal  position.  The  lawmaker  sim- 
ply telephoned  a  White  House  aide  and 
in  glowing  terms  outlined  the  out- 
standing qualifications  and  impor- 
tance of  the  job-seeker,  all  of  this  to 
be  relayed  to  the  President  for  his 
personal  information.  The  visitor  left 
the  House  Office  Building  walking  on 
air  -  whereupon  the  Congressman 
placed  a  second  call  to  the  same  White 
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AMERICAN  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•ir.  innovation  in  art  circles 
The  Graphic  Arts  have  entered  an  era  of 
renaissance  with  20th  Centur>  artists  explor- 
ing the  endless  possibilities  "t  working  in 
lithography,  etching,  etc.  (Artists  in  tli is 
country  art-  producing  graphics  so  exciting  in 
concept  as  to  wield  the  major  influence  in  the 
world's  art  trends).  So  complete  is  the  tran- 
sition that  experienced  art  collectors  are  com- 
ing to  regard  prints  as  the  "chamber  music" 
of  art... beginning  collectors  find  the  graphics 
to  be  a  means  of  obtaining  Fine  Art  l.\  well- 
known  artists  within  a  modest  income. 

AMERICAN  OHAI'HIC  ARTS  is  a  single 
source  lor  this  nation's  tinest  graphic  artists, 

artists  whose  reputations  are  firmly  established. 
The  graphic  works  are  each  signed  and  num- 
bered by  the  artist,  and  offered  111  extremely 

limited  editions  ...  some  as  low  as  1"  prints. 
Each  work  of  art  represented  by  AGA  is  illus- 
trated and  documented  in  a  catalogue.  A  bio- 
graphical sketch,  a  must  tin  seilnns  collectors, 

is  included  for  each  artist. 

Charter  Memberships,  available  lor  $10, 
e  ntitles  you  to  a  10%  collector's  discount  on 
all  purchases,  as  well  as  advance  notice  of 
Suites  and  future  catalogues  at  no  charge. 
Simply  till  Out  the  coupon  below,  enclose  $1 
lor  the  catalogue  or  $11)  lor  Charter  Member- 
Ship  and  mail  immediately.  Von  will  receive 

the  fully  illustrated  catalogue,  plus  brochures 
on  available  Suites. 


inn.  California 

tor         AGA  cata- 


AMERICAN  GRAPHIC  ARTS,  Dept.  110 
10212  Ventura  Blvd., 
Enclosed  please  find  $ 
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House  oflicial  and  said,  "Forget  what 
I  just  told  you." 

Under  the  circumstances,  members 
of  Congress,  too,  are  turning  to  non- 
job  patronage  to  save  the  day  with  the 
people  who  count.  Alert  lawmakers 
have  created  extensive  advisory  com- 
mittees of  their  own,  sometimes  with 
official-looking  charters,  certificates, 
and  special  stationery.  One  notable 
and  successful  experiment  involves 
the  creation  of  large  and  well-publi- 
cized Citizens'  Advisory  Committees 
on  Military  Academy  Appointments. 
The  dual  purpose  is  to  honor  impor- 
tant constituents,  who  are  pleased  to 
read  their  names  in  the  paper,  and  to 
absorb  some  of  the  ire  of  parents 
whose  sons  fail  to  make  the  annual 
Congressional  lists  to  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  and  Colorado  Springs.  In 
a  recent  memorandum  to  Democratic- 
members  of  Congress,  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  suggested  addi- 
tional ways  to  swell  the  political  im- 
pact of  the  appointments  to  the  ser- 
vice academies: 

fosters  with  pictures  of  the  mem- 
ber [of  Congress]  may  lie  sent  to  all 
schools  in  the  district  asking  for  ap- 
plicants. . . .  When  all  applications  are 
in,  a  veterans  organization  or  service 
chili  in  the  member's  district  may 
want  to  give  a  dinner  honoring  all  the 
boys.  The  member  should  he  the  main 
speaker  and  meet  the  hoys  and  their 
families. 

Somewhat  bolder  are  the  current 
experiments  by  members  of  Congress 
in  a  new  and  exciting  field,  the  non- 
government non-job.  It  came  to  my 
attention  in  a  talk  with  an  alert  young 
freshman  Democrat,  devoid  of  other 
patronage,  who  has  employed  this  new 
frontier  to  good  advantage. 

Asked  for  details,  he  produced  an 
impressive  buff -colored  card  which 
arrived  unsolicited  in  his  mail  early 
this  year  from  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  a  private 
lobby  group  in  favor  of  federal  pub- 
lic-works projects.  The  card  named 
the  lawmaker  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  organization,  and  an  ac- 
companying letter  explained  that  each 
member  of  Congress  is  entitled  to 
name  ten  Advisory  Committee  mem- 
bers of  his  own  choosing  from  the 
ranks  of  his  constituency.  This  advi- 
sory panel  has  a  potential  membership 
of  5,885  (including  the  535  mem- 
bers of  Congress )  ;  nevertheless,  Mr. 


Henry  H.  Buckman,  the  chairman  I 
the  lobby  organization,  reported  th, 
"most  of  those  heretofore  appoint! 
upon  recommendation  of  their  Sen 
tors  and  Congressmen  were  pleast 
with  this  recognition  and  happy 
serve  with  us." 

My  Congressional  informant  car 
fully  surveyed  his  district  before  d 
tiding  which  of  his  supporters 
crown  with  this  unusual  advisoi 
honor,  and  then  took  the  precaution  I 
submitting  each  name  for  clearan 
to  the  appropriate  Democratic  coum 
committee  back  home.  In  due  couri 
the  nominees  received  cards  of  a 
pointment  which  testify  to  the 
supposed  contributions  to  "Floe 
Control,  Navigation,  Irrigation,  Sc 
Conservation,  and  Other  Benefici 
Purposes"  as  well  as  to  the  though 
fulness  of  their  Congressman. 

The  constitutents  were  gratef 
and  impressed,  the  lobby  group  w; 
delighted  to  have  new  supporters,  ar 
the  Congressman  was  enthralled  I 
the  whole  project.  There  was  only  or 
major  hitch:  one  of  the  intendtl 
Rivers  and  Harbors  advisers  was  r<| 
jected  by  a  county  Democratic  con 
mittee  as  "personally  obnoxious." 

As  this  illustrates,  the  science  (I 
delivering  the  sizzle  without  the  stea^ 
can  have  its  occasional  complication 
In  19G2.  for  example,  the  Kenneci 
Administration  was  embarrassed  iji 
discover  that  Billie  Sol  Estes  had  bee' 
named  to  the  Department  of  Agricjfl 
ture's  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  i| 
the  very  time  when  he  was  und| 
scrutiny  for  possible  shenanigans  i 
cotton  allotments.  Later  a  high  officii 
of  Agriculture  explained  private}! 
that  Estes'  appointment  was  only 
favor  for  his  sponsor  of  the  timu 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of  TexaH 
"since  there  was  very  little  else  wl 
could  do  for  the  Senator." 

When  Secretary  of  Agricultui 
Freeman  was  called  before  a  hosti! 
Congressional  investigating  con 
mittee,  he  explained  that  the  Cotto' 
Advisory  Committee  was  "not  coi 
cerned  with  operations"  and  was  "a( 
visory  only."  That  failed  to  satisfy  th 
investigators.  The  Agriculture  D< 
partment  has  been  exceedingly  cat 
tious  in  its  advisory  appointment 
ever  since. 

A   difficulty  which   is  potential 
more  serious  to  the  government  is  th 
tendency  of  many  advisory  commil 
tees,    once    established,    to  becom 


There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  make  a  million 
(but  try  to  keep  it!) 


One  recipe — let  your  hair  grow. ..get  a  guitar... 
and  a  smart  agent.  Now  you're  well  on  your  way 
to  your  first  million! 

Of  course,  most  people  make  their  money  in 
other  ways.  That's  their  business.  Ours  is  suggest- 
ing practical  ways  to  help  them  hold  on  to  it. 

More  and  more  these  days,  we  recommend  a 
Living  Trust. 

With  a  Living  Trust,  unlike  some  trusts,  you  call 
the  shots.  You  can  take  as  much,  or  as  little,  of 
the  responsibility  as  you  wish.  It's  a  flexible  ar- 


rangement. If  you  don't  happen  to  like  the  way  it's 
going,  you  can  make  changes  at  any  time  (you  can 
even,  heaven  forbid,  fire  us!). 

We  do  most  of  the  work,  handle  the  daily  in- 
vestment decisions,  clip  the  coupons,  keep  on  top 
of  the  holdings.  You  watch,  and  advise,  and  smile. 

A  Living  Trust  can  be  a  wise  and  profitable  ar- 
rangement for  successful  businessmen  (and  guitar 
players).  We'd  like  to  talk  with  you  and  your  law- 
yer about  this.  If  you  want  to  come  in  before  you 
have  reached  your  first  million,  that's  all  right,  too! 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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COMING  IN  NOVEMBER  IN 

Harper's 

A  SPECIAL  HELL  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  WASHINGTON 

by  J.  W.  Anderson 

No  American  city  has  round  the  right  way  to  care  for  our  aban- 
doned youngsters.  But  only  the  nation's  capital  stows  them  in 
a  great  "factory"  for  mental  retardation. 

OXFORD'S  MAGNIFICENT  ODDBALLS    by  James  Morris 

Dons  eccentric,  admirable,  and  amorous  in  a  roundup  of  witty 
personalities  that  helped  make  a  university  great. 

MARSHALL  McLUHAN : 

CANADA'S  INTELLECTUAL  COMET 

by  Richard  Schickel 

The  dazzling  mind  and  theories  of  one  of  this  continent's  sky- 
rocketing thinkers.  McLuhan's  ideas  on  communications  media 
infuriate  his  critics,  but  some  think  they  foretell  our  real  future. 

■ 

A  FOOTNOTE  ON  ADLAI  STEVENSON  hU  John  Fisclu  r 
FLORIDA'S  LEGISLATURE  : 

THE  PORK  CHOP  STATE  OF  MIND       hU  Robert  Slur,  ill 

PORTUGAL'S  DELIGHTFUL  PROVINCIALISM 

by  Russell  Lynes 

FEW  QUESTIONS  AND  FEW  ER  ANSWERS: 
EXTRACTS  FROM  A  MONASTIC  JOURNAL 

by  Thomas  Merton 


and  Part  II  of  the  special  supplement  on  "The  Writer's  Life" 
(See  page  106  in  this  issue.) 
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imbued  with  a  sense  of  their  own  in! 
portance  and  insist  on  having  somiffl 
thing  to  advise  about.  In  many  cas<| 
full-time  staffs  have  had  to  be  assenj 
bled  to  fill  the  need.  The  work  must  t  j 
performed  with  diligence  and  carl] 
for  a  runaway  advisory  board  can  ll 
almost  as  dangerous  to  the  status  qi| 
as  a  runaway  grand  jury. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Water  Polli'j 
tion  Control  Advisory  Board,  whirl 
has  recently  met  at  such  waterside  ra 
treats  as  Honolulu,  San  Juan,  ar  j 
Lake  Tahoe.  Between  such  trips  til 
Advisory  Board  has  been  insisting 
with  increasing  force  and  fervor  thrj 
the  government  accelerate  its  rathe  I 
puny  efforts  against  water  pollutioi'j 
When  nothing  much  happened,  til 
group  formally  advised  creation  of  1 
new  and  separate  water-pollutic  I 
agency  within  the  Department  (,j 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  stand  cheered  certain  men  j 
bers  of  Congress  who  long  had  hel  I 
the  same  view,  but  it  brought  disma  j 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  whicl 
provides  staff  assistance  for  tr  1 
WPCAB  and  which  for  many  yeail 
had  been  exercising  the  jurisdiction 
in  this  field.  Friends  of  the  Publ  ij 
Health  Service  felt  something  muil 
be  done— and  item  number  one  was 
change  in  the  organizational  view 
point  of  the  offending  advisory  boan" 

The  President  appoints  the  men 
bers  of  the  WPCAB,  and  sudden! 
White  House  aides  began  to  expe- 
dite a  tloodtide  of  applicants  for  the* 
non-jobs.  Both  friends  and  foes  of 
new    water-pollution    agency  bega 
nominating    prospective  appointee; 
and  arranging  for  elaborate  politic; 
endorsements.  A  highly  placed  Pres 
dential  aide,  puzzled  by  the  surge  ( 
interest,  remarked  that  "aside  froil 
the  Venice  film  festival  delegatioil 
dirty  water  seems  to  be  the  most  poi 
ular  thing  we've  got." 

So   far  the   board   has   stood  it 
ground,  though  the  battle  is  not  over 
Recently  a  prominent  Southern  Sen/ 
tor,  acting  on  behalf  of  a  would-bl 
pollution   adviser  back  home,   pre  I 
sented  the  White  House  with  the  peil 
sonal  endorsement  of  every  membe  j 
of  his  state's  Congressional  deleg£| 
tion  plus  the  endorsements  of  inlluer  I 
tial  lawmakers  from  Arkansas  an 
Texas  and  the  entire  delegation  fror 
Oklahoma.  At  this  writing  the  aril 
pointment  is  pending. 

Despite  many  pitfalls,  the  new  pa 
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nage  is  a  successful  and  growing 
titution  with  many  advantages.  In 

era  of  big  government,  it  is  a 
dge  between  public  and  private 
s,  infusing  fresh  ideas— or  at  least 
sh  faces— into  the  processes  of  gov- 

ment.  In  purely  political  terms,  the 
l-job  has  turned  out  to  be  a  highly 
eptable  substitute  for  actual  fa- 
.;s.  Furthermore,  it  meets  the  most 
cting  cost-effectiveness  standards 
v  in  vogue  in  Washington.  The  cost 
inly  a  few  scraps  of  parchment  and 
nodest  amount  of  expense  money, 

the  effectiveness  is  often  great. 

Largess  of  the  Future 

iere  are  still  some  circumstances, 
course,  in  which  ersatz  patronage 
'  ot  enough.  A  former  White  House 
istant   estimates   that   in  about 
rty  cases  a  year  full-time  federal 
%  simply  must  be  found  for  defeat- 
Congressmen,  unemployed  cam- 
fen  managers,  or  intimate  friends 
important  Congressional  figures, 
lor  crises  often  result,  involving 
displacement  of  less  important 
holders,  the  creation  of  new  jobs, 
in  a  few  cases,  the  creation  of  en- 
's new  government  divisions  to  be 
ler  in  tended.  All  of  this  is  done  at 
siderable  cost  in  morale  and  effi- 
ncy  of  the  government  service, 
fortunately  a  solution  is  in  sight 
ich  combines  some  of  the  outstand- 
features  of  both  the  old  patronage 
I  the  new.  Under  discussion  at  the 
.ite  House  and  the  Executive  Office 
ilding  for  several  years,  the  plan 
'  isions  the  creation  of  a  new  federal 
iiicy,  the  Institute  for  Long-range 
Billing,  to  be  located  on  the  most 
utiful  undeveloped  site  in  Wash- 
ton,  the  tip  of  Hain's  Point,  over- 
ling the  confluence  of  the  Wash- 
iton  Channel  and  the  Potomac. 
The  building  will  be  of  Georgia 
rble,"  the  plan's  author  explained. 
,.th  Doric  columns  in  front.  Every 
pe  will  have  a  deep  pile  carpet,  a 
ter  carafe,  a  flag  in  the  corner,  and 
vhite  telephone.  Each  member  of 
Institute  will  have  a  staff  car  and 
uffeur  at  his  disposal  at  all  times. 
,  The  job  of  the  Institute  for  Long- 
Ige  Planning,"  he  concluded  cheer- 
"will  be  to  plan  the  future  of  the 
titute  for  Long-range  Planning. 
2ry  stiff  in  government  will  be 
nped  there,  and  it  would  be  cheap 
:\vice  the  price."  [  ] 


THE  CHARCOAL  WE  USE  at  Jack  Daniel's  to  gentle 
our  whiskey  is  burned  in  the  open  air.  This  is  the  only  way 
we  know  o(  making  it. 

Some  tolks  have  said  charcoal  can't  be  made  in  the  open  air. 
We're  not  chemists  and  neither  was  Jack  Daniel.  All  we 
know  is  that  we've  been  making  it 

O 

this  way  since  the  day  Mr.  Jack 
started  his  distillery  a  century  ago. 
And  there's  no  secret  about  it. 
II  there's  any  secret  at  all  it's  in 
what  it  does  to  our  Tennessee 
sippin'  whiskey.  A  sip,  we  believe, 
will  tell  you  what  we  mean. 

©1965,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lem  Mollow,  Prop.,  Inc. 

TENNESSEE  WHISKEY  .  90  PROOF  BY  CHOICE 
DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  BY  JACK  DANIEL  DISTILLERY  .  LYNCHBURG  (POP.  384),  TENN. 
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A  Lawyer's  Brief  Before  the  Bar  of  History 

by  Richard  E.  Neustadt 


Kennedy,  by  Theodore  C.  Sorensen. 
Harper  &  Row,  2  vols.,  $10. 

The  first  extended  conversation  this 
reviewer  ever  had  with  Theodore  C. 
Sorensen  took  place  a  week  after  the 
election  of  1960,  six  days  after  he  had 
been  named  Special  Counsel  to  the  in- 
coming President  of  the  United 
States.  We  met  on  Capitol  Hill  where 
Sorensen  had  worked  for  more  than 
seven  years.  There  he  sat,  alert,  in- 
tent, with  books  and  papers  piled 
around  him.  literally  thinking  his  way 
into  the  White  House  where  he  had 
never  worked  at  all.  One  week  after 
a  solid  year  of  strenuous  campaign- 
ing, he  had  turned  without  a  break  to 
stretch  his  mind  around  the  problems 
his  new  President  would  face  in  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Presidency.  And  this  by  way  of  sub- 
stituting analytical  intelligence  for 
practical  experience  of  which  he  then 
had  none.  It  was  an  impressive  per- 
formance. 

So  is  this  book. 

In  Kennedy,  Ted  Sorensen  has  set 
himself  another  task  for  which  he  had 
no  previous  experience,  a  task  which 
by  its  nature  would  have  posed  alarm- 
ing problems  to  the  most  skilled  of 
professional  observers  or  historians. 
He  has  sought  to  make  up  for  the 
cruel  fact  that  the  President  he  loved 
and  served  could  not  write  his  own 
memoirs. 

This  [notes  Sorensen]  is  my  substi- 
tute for  the  book  he  was  going  to 
write.  It  reflects,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, his  views  during  his  last  eleven 
years.  It  emphasizes  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, his  words  and  thoughts.  It  ex- 
plains to  the  extent  possible,  his  rea- 
sons. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 


written  such  a  book  ...  he  made  clear 
to  me  his  intention  to  write  his 
memoirs  as  soon  as  he  left  the  White 
House. 

Sorensen  is  clear  about  the  kind  of 
memoir  JFK  would  have  produced: 

His  own  recollections  of  public  ser- 
vice would  have  made  a  memorable 
volume — carefully  factual,  witty,  and 
wise — and  none  of  his  biographers 
or  chroniclers  can  hope  to  do  as 
well.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time: 

He  thought  that  Emmet  Hughes,  a 
part-time  speechwriter  for  Eisen- 
hower had  betrayed  the  trust  of  Re- 
publican officials  by  quoting  their 
private  conversations  against  them. 
"I  hope,"  said  Kennedy,  "that  no  one 
around  here  is  writing  that  kind  of 
book." 

"This  is  not  that  kind  of  book," 
adds  Sorensen.  implying  that  the 
President's  would  not  have  been  so 
either. 

This,  rather,  is  a  reconstruction  of 
the  public  life,  the  attitudes,  ideas, 
and  actions,  of  John  Kennedy  as  Sen- 
ator, campaigner,  and  President.  It  is 
a  partisan  account  in  the  sense  that 


it  is  personal,  and  takes  for  graup 
this  man's  worth  as  a  human  bfl 
and  as  public  officer.  But  within  tfl 
limits  it  is  not  at  all  a  "whitewM 
More  candidly  and  far  more  ana* 
cally  than  any  Presidential  memii 
recall  it  labels  and  assesses  errom 
omission  or  commission  in  the  raj 
of  public  action.  This.  Sorefl 
makes  plain,  is  just  what  he  thl 
Kennedy's  own  approach  would  fl 
been. 

Yet  Sorensen  knows  very  wellfi 
tells  us  at  the  outset  that  while  hejl 
striven  for  the  President's  approjJ 
striven  to  produce  the  kind  of  fl 
JFK  would  have  written,  he  ca^i 
offer  us  the  contt  nt  Kennedy  hirrf| 
would  have  contributed.  This  is  fl 
ensen's  reconstruction— not  the  Pfl 
dent's.  It  is  Sorensen  applying  fl 
nedy-style  standards  and  rest  rail 
to  Sorensen's  perception  of  the  fl 
nedy  performance  which  may  or  fl 
not  be  what  JFK's  perception  w|i 
have  been.  For  Sorensen.  althougfl 
intimate  collaborator,  indeed  jl 
alter  ego  in  some  respects  for  si 
purposes,  was  never  that  in  all 'I 
spects  for  any  purpose  at  any  tm 
With  Kennedy,  nobody  was.  jl 
Sorensen  reminds  us: 

While  those  on  the  inside  knew  J 
more  than  those  on  the  outsideM 
one — no  single  aide,  friend  or  meial 
of  his  family — knew  all  his  thourt 
or  actions  on  any  single  subject.}! 
particular  responsibilities  in  his  U\ 
ate  and  White  House  office  enajj 
me  to  know  a  little  bit  about  a  lojl 
things,  but  by  no  means  everytlll 
about  anything.  His  motives  va 
often  unknown  or  unclear  to  oth  I 
for  he  resisted  the  obvious  and  ea  I 
and  he  was  usually  too  busy  with  « 
next  decision  to  take  time  to  exp  n 
the  last. 
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By  THEODORE  H.  WHITE 

Just  as  tompellinglv  interesting  .is  its  distinguished 
predecessor. "— ORVlLLt  prescott,  The  New 
Yurk  Times.  "A  brilliant  and  devastating  book. 
It  represents  all  that  is  best  in  the  tradition 
of  great  \mericari  journalism." 

—  joiin  Gl XI  HER. 

Over  130,000  copies  in  print! 
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By  LANSING  LAIYIONT 

The  first  complete  account  of  the  single  most  important 
event  of  the  twentieth  century  —  the  successful 
osion  ot  the  fust  atomic  bomb.  "Holds  the  reader 
breathless."— william  L.  LAURENCE,  front-page 
review.  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 
"An  atomic  thriller  with  all  the  nourishes 
of  James  Bond  —  spies,  explosions,  death  and 
a  nation's  destiny  at  slake."— DR.  RALPH  E. 
I  VPP,  author  of  A';//  and  Overkill.  Illustrated 
til  photographs,  maps.  So. 95 


By  THEODORE  M.  BERNSTEIN 

Assistant  Managing  Editor  of  The  New  Yotk  Times, 
and  author  ol  Watch  Yum  Language.*  A  realistic 
rundown  on  do's  and  don'ts  lor  student,  journalist, 
foi  |usi  about  anyone  who  writes  anything." 
*  '  II.L1AM  not.AN.  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

"It  will  delight  and  refresh  all  who  use- 
words  attentively."— lon  tinkle. 
Dallas  News.  "A  fine  job."— CLIFTON 
1ADIMAN.  "Unfailingly  illuminated 
by  the  Bernstein  wit."—  Time. 
Over  2,000  entries,  512  pages.  S7.95 

*■  Also  available  at  soar  bookstore 


A  novel  by  GIORGIO  BASSAN1 

"This  subtle  and  beautiful  book  is  the  finest  novel 
to  come  out  of  Italy  since  The  Leopard."— JOHN 
BARKHAM,  Saturday  Review  Syndicate.  "Masterful 
seldom  have  the  yearnings  and  sighings, 
the  disappointments  and  palpitations  of 
youthful  life  been  conveyed  so 

faithfully."— HERBERT  MITGANC. 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 
Now  in  its  4th  printing!  S4.95 
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To  undertake  "a  substitute"  in 
these  conditions  is  a  formidable  task, 
requiring  not  only  judgment  and  re- 
sponsibility but  great  self-discipline. 
Yet  Sorensen  has  never  lacked  for 
these  three  qualities  and  with  them 
he  has  brought  it  off.  His  book  turns 
out  to  be  precisely  what  he  sought,  the 
next-best  thing  to  memoirs  by  the 
President  himself.  Since  those  remain 
beyond  us.  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
this  book,  as  fortunate  as  JFK  in  his 
choice  of  Ted  Sorensen. 

K  ennedy.  one  supposes,  would  never 
have  exposed  his  private  life  to  public 
view  save  as  it  bore  upon  his  public 
acts  or  purposes.  Neither  does  Soren- 
sen. Kennedy,  one  thinks,  would  have 
reviewed  his  public  life  in  terms  of 
turning  points,  of  choices  made,  and 
of  the  reasons  why.  He  had  a  zest  for 
history,  he  was  intensely  curious 
about  causality,  he  was  fascinated  by 
the  interplay  between  men  and  events. 
And  he  had  that  rare  gift— to  which 
this  book  attests  with  many  a  quo- 
tation—of standing  outside  himself, 
observing  himself  wryly,  even  while 
he  acted  in  events.  As  a  writer  of 
memoirs  he  surely  would  have  con- 
centrated on  substance,  on  the  cardi- 
nal points  of  public  action,  avoiding 
trivia  without  evading  the  hard  ques- 
tions which  surround  appraisal  of  his 
actions.  So  does  Sorensen.  He  man- 
ages to  be  neither  mushy  nor  bland. 
If  anyone  thinks  this  usual  or  easy  I 
suggest  a  look  into  the  memoirs  of 
past  Presidents. 

Sorensen  ends  his  chapter  on  the 
Bay  of  Pigs— a  brilliant  analysis  of 
what  was  wrong,  and  why.  in  Ken- 
nedy's decision-making— with  a  com- 
ment which  exemplifies  the  level  of 
appraisal  in  this  book: 

"How  could  I  have  been  so  far  off 
base?"  [Kennedy]  asked  himself  out 
loud.  "All  my  life  I've  known  better 
than  to  depend  on  the  experts.  How- 
could  I  have  been  so  stupid,  to  let 
them  go  ahead?" 

His  anguish  was  doubly  deepened 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  asking  the  same  question. 

Yet  while  Sorensen  is  frequently 
prepared  both  to  expose  and  to  ex- 
plain deficiencies  in  governmental 
plans  or  action,  he  is  chary  of  expos- 
ing individuals;  he  never  lingers  over 
"personalities."  This  too,  I  think, 
would  have  been  Kennedv's  wav.  He 


had  a  feeling  for  the  public  dignity  of 
other  public  officers.  He  also  had— 
perhaps  increasingly— compassion  for 
their  foibles  (and  his  own).  When 
Sorensen  alludes  to  personal  relation- 
ships or  to  the  qualities  of  given  men 
in  concrete  situations,  he  resorts 
mostly  to  shorthand.  For  example,  he 
notes  in  passing  Kennedy's  reluctance 
to  lose  Arthur  Goldberg  from  the 
Secretaryship  of  Labor  even  though 
replaced  by  Willard  Wirtz,  a  man 
"equally  thoughtful,  equally  articu- 
late and  frequently  with  far  fewer 
words."  Writing  of  Dean  Rusk's  se- 
lection for  the  State  Department. 
Sorensen  disposes  of  the  issues  faced 
by  Kennedy  in  one  spare  sentence : 
"He  could  not  take  Dillon,  he  was  ad- 
vised, because  he  was  a  Republican. 
Bundy  because  he  was  still  young, 
Bruce  because  he  was  already  an  elder 
statesman,  and  Fulbright  because  he 
had  taken  the  Southern  position  on 
race." 

When  it  comes  to  personalities,  a 
reader  of  this  book  does  well  to  con- 
centrate on  single  words  and  weigh 
each  implication.  Nearly  everything 
is  there,  but  rather  more  between  the 
lines  than  on  them. 

I  pity  the  historians  a  generation 
hence.  Unless  they  soak  themselves  in 
other  sources  first,  they  will  miss  half 
the  clues  to  judgment  which  are 
tucked  into  this  book  by  indirection. 

Personalities  aside.  Sorensen  is 
not  in  the  least  "defensive"  about 
Kennedy's  performance  as  a  public  of- 
ficer. He  meets  the  major  questions 
which  contemporaries  raised,  from 
Kennedy-on-McCarthy  to  Kennedy- 
and-Congress.  and  he  states  his  case 
squarely,  with  no  traces  of  embarrass- 
ment. But  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  de- 
fense of  the  performance  as  a  whole. 
What  Sorensen  has  done  is  to  put  a 
lawyer's  brief  before  the  bar  of  his- 
tory, marshaling  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  his  "client's"  claims  on  his- 
tory. 

This  is  not  the  stuff  of  myth,  but 
of  reality.  Sorensen  indeed  is  fighting 
for  his  client's  claim  to  have  been 
President  in  the  real  world,  and  not 
Prince  Charming.  He  makes  a  com- 
pelling case.  Here  is  the  "brash," 
"young,"  "Catholic"  contending  for 
the  Presidency.  Here  is  the  President 
of  Cuba  I  and  Cuba  II,  of  Oxford, 
Mississippi,  of  the  fight  with  Roger 
Blough,  the  tentative  experimentalist 
in  Vietnam,  the  persistent  prober  for 


detente  in  Soviet  relations.  Hei 
the  man  in  motion,  intellectually] 
programmatically,  on  civil  rijl 
also  on  economic  growth.  Here  i:l 
Chief  Executive  confronting 
gress  without  benefit  of  crucial 
seats  lost  on  the  occasion  of  his 
election.  All  these  are  here  and  n' 
presented  in  taut  narrative  irt 
spersed  with  characterization  or 
man  and  of  his  methods  at  succes 
points  in  time. 

H  appily— and  appropriately- 
brief  for  Kennedy  in  history  m 
no  attempt  whatever  to  enlarge 
claims  at  the  expense  of  his  succe:- 
The  most  is  made  of  Kennedy's 
without  detracting  from  the  Joh 
years  to  come.  Sorensen,  it  seems 
fought  off  the  temptations  whicl 
set  all  stalwarts  in  each  "last"  Ad 
istration  to  resent  the  "next"  ai 
discount  it  or  discredit  it  in  p 
Sorensen  quite  simply  and  quite 
erly  ignores  it.  Lyndon  Johnson  t 
up  on  occasion  as  Senate  Leader, 
candidate,  running  mate,  and 
President.  In  all  these  roles  he  i; 
corded  respectful  treatment,  w 
Sorensen  says  is  what  he  got 
Kennedy.  Johnson  the  President 
er  appears. 

Not  the  least  of  the  good  th 
about  this  book  is  Counsel  Sorei 
ability  to  tell  a  cogent,  fast-pl 
story.  With  rare  and  incidental  laj 
he  has  given  us  clean,  tightly 
ten  prose.  This  is  not  Sorensen! 
speechwriter :  this  is  a  new  autB 
Sorensen  the  historian  possessed 
a  new  style  to  match  his  present  m 
pose.  The  reading  is  a  pleas! 
which  is  more  than  one  can  say  ol 
dinary  legal  briefs— or  PresideiH 
memoirs  for  that  matter. 

Accordingly,  one  finds  here  I 
whole  rich,  complex  variety  of  tfl 
packed  Presidential  years  preseil 
so  coherently  and  so  concisely  J 
the  reader  is  projected  into  Sorens  j 
experience.  One  lives  vicariously  j 
side  Kennedy's  White  House,  no  1 
its  social  rooms  or  family  rooms  bi;  i 
its  working  rooms,  the  nerve  cei  j 
of  government,  the  West  Wing.  T  ^ 
this  book  becomes  much  more  thi  j 
commentary  on  Kennedy.  It  beco  I 
that  rarity  in  all  our  literature,  a  b  1 
which  actually  illuminates  the  joM 
being  President. 

Two  years  ago,  when  Kennedy  ' 
still  in  office,  Sorensen  publishe  a 


Encyclopaedia 
iritannica 

ays: 


The  earth  is  being  inhabited 
by  a  more  intelligent  form  of  life. 


". .  .  after  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  during 
which  nature's  experiments  have  been  going  on 
in  physical  structure  and  function,  a  kind  of  animal 
finally  appeared  on  the  earth  so  constructed  that 
he  could  become  civilized.  Man  .  .  ." 

—  From  Civilization  and  Culture, 

Volume  5,  page  824. 


People. 

As  recently  as  100,000  years 
ago,  man  was  hardly  standing 
on  his  own  two  feet. 

Now  look  at  him:  taking 
pictures  of  the  moon  from  a  few 
feet  away.  Growing  food  on 
the  desert.  Mining  metal 
from  the  sea. 

Eight  year  olds  invent  their  own 
number  tables  nowadays,  and 
master  foreign  languages. 

So  no  one  really  doubts  any 
more  that  a  good  reference  set 
can  stimulate  and  reward  a 
searching  young  mind.  But  did 
you  know  this?  The  best 
elementary  school  encyclopaedia 
ever  published,  Britannica 
Junior  Encyclopaedia,  is 
available  on  a  cooperative 
plan— free  of  extra  cost  to  any 
family  who  buys  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Everything  in  the  Britannica 
Junior  Encyclopaedia's  15 
volumes  is  prepared  under  close 
editorial  supervision  by  experts 
from  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  itself.  But  all  its  7,600 
pages  are  written,  illustrated, 
and  edited  expressly  for  boys  and 


girls  in  grades  3  through  8. 
Contents  are  keyed  to  grammar 
school  subjects  with  the  kind  of 
clarity  and  simplicity  that 
makes  the  set  easy,  and 
rewarding,  for  a  child  to  use 
all  by  himself. 

After  all,  no  single  encyclopedia 
can  possibly  serve  the  needs 
of  an  eight  year  old,  and  a  high 
school  senior,  and  a  college 
student,  and  everybody  else, 
with  equal  merit— although  some 
try  to  make  you  think  they  can. 

So  you  might  say  the  Britannica 
Junior  Encyclopaedia  is  the  only 
encyclopedia  especially 
designed  for  a  youngster 
to  out«row. 


But  the  sooner  he  outgrows  it, 
the  better.  For  that's  your  sign 
the  set  has  done  its  job  to 
help  him  grow  up 
intellectually  .  .  .  and  into  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

And  there's  no  outerowini:  that. 


Enc\clopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  425  N. Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Britannica  Junior  Encyclo- 
paedia. Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World,  Britannica  Schools,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Press,  Inc.,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam  Co.  (publishers  of  Merriam-Webster  Dictionaries.)  For 
more  information,  write  the  address  above. 
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Robert  Graves  went  to  live  on 
Majorca  more  than  a  quarter-cen- 
tury ago.  His  hooks  came  to  Double- 
day  somewhat  later.  From  then  on, 
that  island,  on  any  muddy  old  map. 
glows,  at  least  when  we  look  at  it. 

Naturally,  one  is  curious  about  a 
distinguished  author's  home.  A 
handsome  new  volume,  Majorca  Ob- 
served, illuminates  the  island,  the 
people,  and  the  old  master  poct- 
mythologist-critic-scholar-transla- 
tor-storyteller  and  leg-puller  himself. 

Graves,  seeking  exile  to  a  place 
with  good  climate,  good  wine,  and 
good  neighbors — all  within  reach  ot 
England  and  pocketbook — moved 
to  Majorca  at  the  suggestion  of  Ger- 
trude Stein.  Miss  Stein,  surely  the 
most  stylish  real  estate  agent  ot  her 
time,  assured  Graves  that  it  he 
wanted  Paradise.  Majorca  was  Para- 
dise. (To  which  he  adds,  dryly,  "she 
preferred  herself  to  spend  most  of 
her  year  in  Paris.'")  Mr.  Graves  has 
lived  there  ever  since,  except  for 
a  long  exile's  return  forced  by  World 
War  II. 

He  shows,  in  his  disarminglv 
"plain."  brisk  prose  voice,  the  con- 
tinuing appeal  ot  the  island.  He  re- 
cords, sadlv  and  vet  intrigued,  the 
advent  of  the  jets  and  the  tourists. 
Included  is  a  letter,  presumably  from 
one  of  Graves'  children,  to  a  woman 
who  plans  to  bring  her  family  to  set- 
tle there.  As  "Margaret"  describes 
life  on  the  island,  with  its  drunken 
school  teachers,  impossible  food, 
and  the  lethal  pranks  of  her  peers, 
the  reader  realizes  that  here  is  a 
model  letter  which  can  be  used  to 
stave  off  any  unwanted  arrival. 

Majorca  Observed  enjoys  the 
graphic  obligato  of  Paul  Hogarth's 
drawings.  The  artist,  who  last 
teamed  with  Behan,  says  that  work- 
ing with  Graves  was  "a  soothing,  re- 
newing experience."  I  would  not  like 
to  overstate  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
new  book,  but  this  could  be  my  fare- 
well column. 

EDITOR-A1  -LARGE 

Minorca  Observed  b\  Robert  Graves,  with 
drawings  by  Paul  Hogarth  ($10.00),  is  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  277 
Park  Avenue.  New  York  10017.  Copies  are 
available  at  your  bookseller,  including  any  0( 
the  32  Doubleday  Book  Shops,  one  of  which 
is  located  at  724  Fifth  Avenue  (at  57th  Street) 
in  New  York. 
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slim  volume  of  lectures  entitled  Deci- 
sion-tuakino  in  the  White  House.  This 
got  less  of  an  audience  than  it  de- 
served, for  Sorensen  was  then  con- 
strained by  his  official  role  to  write 
allusively,  with  his  analysis  and  con- 
crete illustrations  couched  in  terms 
so  generalized,  or  subtle,  that  only 
the  initiated  caught  his  references, 
and  other  readers  thought  it  pallid 
stuff.  But  now  those  generalizations 
spring  to  life.  The  sources  on  which 
Sorensen  was  drawing,  the  experience 
he  was  reflecting  in  his  earlier  book 
are  open  to  all  readers  now,  in  Ken- 
nedy.  The  two  books  are  worth  read- 
ing together.  Indeed  it  is  a  pity  that 
in  Kenned  a  he  did  not  take  the  time 
to  reconsider  and  elaborate,  perhaps 
in  a  last  chapter,  the  framework  of 
analysis  lie  had  advanced  while  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  experience.  This 
is  a  parochial  complaint,  voiced  on 
behalf  of  professional  President- 
watchers. 

M  ore  seriously,  there  is  still  another 
chapter  I  wish  Sorensen  had  taken 
time  to  write.  This  is  a  chapter  on  the 
growth  of  men  in  office,  specifically  of 
Kennedy  in  office,  and  by  this  I  mean 
not  only  personal  development  but 
also  mastery  of  office,  the  development 
of  statecraft.  For  Sorensen  has  given 
us  a  fascinating  range  of  observations 
about  Kennedy  the  man,  and  Presi- 
dent, at  different  points  in  time.  The 
thing  he  has  not  done  is  to  draw  them 
all  together  in  a  personal  assessment 
of  the  reasons  for  changes  over  time. 
We  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  his  com- 
mentary and  I  miss  it. 

It  is  tantalizing,  for  example,  to  be 
told  of  impatience  in  the  White  House 
during  1961  with  passive  attitudes  at 
State,  and  then  to  learn,  some  chap- 
ters later,  that  in  1963,  at  least  on  the 
Multilateral  Force,  the  activism  was 
inside  the  State  Department  while  the 
White  House  had  become  a  relatively 
cautious,  passive  place.  Is  this  the 
fruit  of  accident,  or  of  experience? 
How  does  it  relate  to  other  elements 
in  Kennedy's  performance?  Similar- 
ly, Sorensen  gives  us  an  illuminating 
picture  of  the  Senator  at  work,  and 
chapters  later  a  comparison-piece 
about  the  President  in  office.  Change 
and  growth  are  there  for  us  to  see, 
but  their  relationship  to  President 
Kennedy's  experience  often  remains 
unstated. 

Sorensen  comes  closest  to  an  assess- 


r 


ment  of  the  President's  developi 
when  he  links  Cuba  II  to  les 
learned  from  Cuba  I,  and  again' v 
he  traces  Kennedy's  approaches  t( 
management    of    economic  gro 
But  taking  Kennedy  whole,  in  his 
proach  to  Presidential  problems 
whole,  we  get  no  overview  of  di 
ences  between  the  man-at-work  ir 
first  year  and  in  his  third.  Yet  grc. 
in  office,  learning-by-doing,  is  of 
essence  to  the  job  of  being  Presid 
I  wish  Sorensen  had  told  us  n 
about  it  and  had  drawn  together 
reflections  on  the  process. 

When  I  contemplate  the  chap 
that  this  author  did  not  write, 
wonder  why,  I  find  it  hard  to  re 
speculation  on  the  practices  of  ij 
lishing— and  publishers— in  this  c| 
petitive  age.  It  is  an  open  secret  1; 
Sorensen  was  put  under  great  p 
sure  to  meet  deadlines  set  not  by 
nature  of  his  task  but  by  the  exij 
cies  of  a  race  between  two  magazi 
to  be  first  out  with  a  major  mem  rti 
The  spectacle  presented  by  this  r;ji 
with  authors  under  contract  be  jf. 
whipped  into  production,  seems  to  a 
a  commentary  on  the  scholarly  \  >* 
tensions   of   the   publishing  wo  I.| 
What  Sorensen  has  failed  to  give  si 
in  this  otherwise  admirable  book  8 
simply  the  last  look,  the  overvi*jj 
w  hich  comes  to  men  of  his  great  tal  I 
when  they  have  time  for  reflect  I 
on  the  work  they  have  produced.  B  I 
he  would  have  put  the  time  to  usl 
do  not  know.  But  everybody  kne  si 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  it. 

Even  so,  this  book  remains  a  reel 
first-rate  contribution  to  our  und- 
standing  both  of  Kennedy  and  of  i 
office.  No  one  who  is  interested  l 
either  can  neglect  it,  or  can  fail  i 
profit  from  a  reading  of  it.  Speciali  i 
aside,  this  is  a  book  for  every  liter; 
American  who  has  sufficient  inten; 
in  affairs  to  read  the  newspapers.  J  ' 
Sorensen  has  not  written  a  "tome 
he  has  achieved  a  literary  triumn 
Despite  my  irritation  with  the  prt 
tices  of  publishing,  his  book  deserv 
the  widest  audience.  Never  mind  t 
hoopla,  read  it ! 


Mr.  Neustadt,  who  is  Professor 
Government  at  Harvard  and  author 
"Presidential  Power,"  was  staff  a 
sistant  to  President  Truman  and  h 
screed  as  consultant  to  Prcsiden 
Kennedy  and  J<>lnis<>n. 
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J.  B.  PRIESTLEY 
Lost  Empires 

Not  since  Angel  Pavement  has  J.  B.  Priestley  written 
such  a  rousing  novel.  Big,  bustling  and  eventful,  Lost 
Empires  sets  the  lights  ablaze  in  the  music  halls  of 
London  in  their  last  big  year— 1913.  An  enormous 
cast  of  gaudy  characters  troupe  from  Empire  to  Pal- 
ladin  to  Aladdin,  providing  an  unrestrained  view  of 
their  boozy,  evanescently  amorous,  nomadic  exist 
ences.  "The  kind  of  old-fashioned  entertainment  and 
wisdom  that  most  novelists  have  forsaken."— Maxwell 
Geismar.    An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book.  $5.95 


ALFRED  KAZIN 

Starting  Out  in  the  Thirties 

One  of  the  country's  most  influential  literary  critics 
continues  his  extraordinary  autobiography,  picking 
up  where  the  widely  acclaimed  A  Walker  in  the  City 
left  off.  He  looks  back  to  the  decade  of  Great  Causes— 
the  New  Deal,  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  Communism, 
Socialism;  to  the  struggles  of  other  literary  plebes; 
and  to  the  emotional  pressures  that  temper  a  young 
man  and  a  young  artist. 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book.  $4.95 


WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

A  Wilderness  Bill  of  Rights 

"The  natural  world  has  no  more  passionate  partisan 
than  Bill  Douglas.  Our  outdoor  Justice  .  .  .  proposes 
action  that  would  insure  for  the  Americans  of  tomor- 
row an  opportunity  to  have  a  seeing,  smelling,  hear- 
ing knowledge  of  wild  things  as  they  always  have 
been  and  as  they  always  ought  to  be."— Stewart  L. 
Udall.  Illustrated.  $5.95 


It  I  SSI  \  AND  GERMANY: 
A  Century  of  Conflict 

Walter  Laqueur.  What  the  Russians  and  Germans 
have  thought  of  each  other  in  this  century  and  the 
fateful  consequences  of  their  interacting  ideas.  Based 
on  recently  discovered  German  archives,  this  book 
"offers  insights  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  twen 
tieth  century  totalitarianism."— The  Spectator.  $6.75 


SEAN  O'CASEY : 
The  Man  1  Knew 

Gabriel  Fallon.  The  Irish  playwright  in  his  most  fruit- 
ful years  and  a  record  of  an  unusual  friendship,  as 
recalled  by  a  young  actor  whom  O'Casey  called  his 
"first  friend  in  literature  and  the  drama."  Vivid  por- 
traits of  other  memorable  personalities  in  the  Irish 
theatre  are  also  included.  Illustrated.  $4.95 


PETER  DE  VRIES 

Let  Me  Count  the  Ways 

"One  of  the  best  comic  novels  in  a  long  while."— 
Richard  Armour,  Los  Angeles  Times.  $5.00 


JESSE  HILL  FORD 

The  Liberation  of  Lord  R.vron  Jones 

"Magnificent  novel  .  .  .  superb  and  moving."— Ralph 
McGill.      An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book.  $5.95 


At  all  bookstores 


LITTLE,  BROWN  and  COMPANY 

including  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  books 
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Success  in  school 
starts  with 
Webster's  Seventh 
New  Collegiate 
Dictionary... 
and  there  are 
20,000  reasons  why! 

Old  dictionaries  cannot  give  today's 
students  the  thousands  of  new 
words  that  have  entered  our  lan- 
guage —  words  they  use  daily  in 
their  courses. 

But  Webster's  Seventh  New  Col- 
legiate does:  with  20.000  new 
words  and  new  meanings  .  .  .  with 
130.000  entries  in  all.  It  is  the  only 
'•Webster"  with  scientific  names  of 
plants  and  animals  .  .  .  rules  for 
spelling  and  punctuation.  Required 
or  recommended  at  schools  and  col- 
leges everywhere,  this  is  the  only 
desk  dictionary  based  on  Webster's 
Third  New  International,  final  word 
l  \.      \-.e  V  5  Pr.r.-.r.g  Off.te 

and  our  courts  of  law. 

Sfarr  the  school  year  right  with 
this  proven  aid  to  success.  At  book, 
department,  stationery  stores.  S5.7S 
.  .  .  S6.75  indexec. 

£G.  4C.  Merriazn  Co    Springfield,  Mist. 

Lo<j«  foi1  the  oock 
in  the  bright  red  jacket? 
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A  Scapegoat  in  Need 

by  Richard  Kluger 


E>«art  i-1  :  j:Sr 


MERRI  AM- WEBSTER 

The  leading  name  in  dictionaries  since  1847 


.Scroll  of  Agony:  The  Warsaw  Diary 
of  dhaim   A.   Kaplan.  Macmill&n, 

The  Painted  Bird,  by  Jerzy  Kosinski. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  $4.95. 

F'.r  eight  hundred  years  -  now, 
Poland  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  At 
its  zenith  in  1648*  after  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia,  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land spanned  seven  hundred  miles— 
from  Berlin  to  Moscow,  very  nearly 
—and  was  twice  the  size  of  France. 
By  the  start  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  had  disappeared  from  the 
map.  not  to  reappear  as  a  nation,  real- 
ly, for  more  than  a  century.  Europe's 
backyard    gone    to    weed,  forever 

£  - 

from  the  west  and  Slavic  hordes  from 
the  east,  it  long  remained  a  benight- 
ed, anarchic  land  of  feuding  petty 

u  t  i  f 

their  neighbors  were  always  making 
life  miserable  for  the  Poles,  the 
Poles  themselves  were  not  altogether 
powerless  to  inflict  misery  on  an  ideal 
scapegoat  for  their  impotence,  and 
throughout  their  drab  history  they 
lave 

—the  Jews. 

When  Hitler  and  Stalin  split  Po- 
land between  them  like  a  wishbone, 
the  fate  of  modern  Polish  Jewry  was 
sealed.  Hannah  Arendt.  among  oth- 
ers, has  noted  that  where  a  captive  or 
puppet  nation  stood  firm  against  the 
Nazi  intention  to  obliterate  its  Jewish 
nationals— France  and  Italy,  Denmark 
and  Bulgaria— the  Jews  had  a  chance 
to  survive.  The  Poles  not  only  did  not 
stand  firm  against  the  Nazi  plan ; 
they  all  but  embraced  it :  a  scapegoat 
in  need  was  a  scapegoat  indeed. 

These  two  memoirs  tell  what  it 
was  like  to  have  been  a  Jew.  or  even 
been  suspected  of  being  a  Jew.  in 
Nazi-held  Poland.  Scroll  of  Agony 
was  written  by  a  Hebrew  scholar  who 
was  sixty  years  old  when  the  Nazi 
blitzkrieg  consumed  Poland  ;  his  doc- 
ument, focused  on  the  Jewish  intelli- 
gentsia of  Warsaw,  is  a  chronicle  of 
steadily  heightening  moral  outrage 
and  accompanying  physical  paraly- 
sis. The  Painted  Bird  is  by  a  man 
who  was  a  boy  of  six  when  the  Nazis 


struck;  his  narrative,  a  picaresql 
of  perversions  suffered  or  witness! 
in  the  medieval  villages  and  dev! 
haunted  countryside  of  eastern  Fl 
land,  is  an  utterly  dispassionate  ■ 
counting  of  desperate  acts,  unadornl 
by  moral  reflection  or  self-pityi« 
lamentation.  They  tell  the  same  stol 
of  brutality  on  a  scale  unmatched  I 
recorded" history;  what  distinguish! 
the  two  authors,  more  than  age  or  n 
finement  of  craft,  is  their  will  to  litl 

Chain]  Kaplan  was  certain  of  ttl 
things  from  the  start:  that  the  Nail 
intended  nothing  less  than  the  cj 
st ruction  of  Polish  Jewry,  and  thJ 
the  Nazis  would  sooner  or  later  J 
themselves  destroyed  by  the  demJ 
racies  ranged  against  them.  The  cril 
cal  question,  then,  was  one  of  ch« 
oology :  who  would  be  destroyed  firal 
It  was  as  if  Kaplan  were  living  on  tl 
slopes  of  a  volcano,  hearing  the  mm 
bles  inside,  seeing  the  fiery  erupti<l 
watching   now  as   the  lethal  lal 
spilled  from  the  crater  toward  hinl 
yet  hoping,  somehow,  the  flow  cam 
be  diverted  before  it  engulfed  hi| 
But  he  did  not  run  from  its  path,  ii 
when  they  began  snatching  old  Jel 
off  the  street   and   slashing  thJ 
beards  off;  not  when  they  decre! 
armbands  for  all  the  Juden;  not  whl 
they   shuttered   Jewish   shops  al 
seized  their  apartments ;  not  wh| 
they  marched  off  Jew3  old  and  yom 
for  back-breaking  labor  and  pa 
them  nothing;  not  when  they  robb 
them  in  daylight  and  began  murdt 
ing  them  at   night,   leaving  tht 
naked  corpses  for  the  cleanup  defcl 
in  the  morning.  On  September 
1940.  Kaplan  wrote  in  his  "scroll 
agony"  that  after  a  year  of  Nazis. 
Polish  Jewry  "is  declining  to  the  Io- 
est  level  of  human  survival." 

Still,  they  did  not  strike  back.  Al  | 
they  did  not  flee,  not  in  great  did 
bers.  Kaplan,  a  resident  of  Warsa 
for  forty  years,  never  writes  of  t 
possibility  of  his  own  flight,  not  ctI 
when  the  Russians  were  keeping  tl 
border  open  in  the  early  days  of  tl  | 
occupation.   The  temptation  toda 
when  we  know  that  half  a  milli* 
Warsaw  Jews  ended  in  the  ovens 
Trebtinka.  is  to  ask  why  they  took  I 


In  KENNEDY,  Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  Special  Counsel  to 
the  late  President  and  his  "alter  ego"  for  eleven  years,  has  written 
a  biography  that  is  "a  cogent,  fast-paced  story  ...  a  book  for 
every  literate  American  who  has  sufficient  interest  in  affairs  to 
read  the  newspapers.  For  Sorensen  has  not  written  a  'tome' ; 
he  has  achieved  a  literary  triumph."  —  Richard  E.  Neustadt, 
Harvard  University,  in  Harper  s  Magazine. 

Coming  October  5.  $10.00 

In  YANKEES  AND  SAMURAI:  America's  Role  in  the 
Emergence  of  Modern  Japan,  Foster  Rhea  Dulles  —  "by 

emphasizing  cultural  contacts  —  has  given  added  depth  and  tex- 
ture to  his  account.  Not  only  very  well-balanced  but  also  re- 
markably interesting.  Most  entertaining  reading."  —  Edwin  O. 
Reischauer,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Japan.  With  24  pages  of  illus- 
trations. $6.50 

THE  PEACEMAKERS:  The  Great  Powers  and  American 
Independence  by  Richard  B.  Morris  is  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  diplomatic  triumphs  of  Adams,  Jay  and  Franklin 
in  negotiating  the  peace  treaty  which  ended  the  Revolutionary 
War.  "In  every  respect  —  narrative,  exposition,  analysis,  metic- 
ulous and  original  scholarship  —  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  master- 
piece." —  George  Dangerfield.  With  16  pages  of  illustrations. 

$10.00 

SUSY  AND  MARK  TWAIN:  Family  Dialogues  -  arranged 
and  edited  by  Edith  Colgate  Salsbury  —  presents  "in 
chronological  order  all  the  contemporary  records  concerning 
the  daily  life  led  by  Mark  Twain,  his  wife  and  their  three 
daughters  ...  A  valuable  contribution."  —  Henry  Nash  Smith. 
With  24  pages  of  illustrations.  $7.95 

Few  men  have  so  reflected  the  changing  decades  as  the  famous 
playwright,  magazine  editor  and  critic  whose  life  and  era  are 
chronicled  in  THE  WORLDS  OF  ROBERT  E.  SHER- 
WOOD: Mirror  to  His  Times  by  John  Mason  Brown. 

"Brilliantly  conceives  the  life  of  Sherwood  as  a  kind  of  essential 
American  link  between  two  world  wars.  A  fascinating  and  re- 
warding experience."  —  Louis  Auchincloss.  With  16  pages  of 
photographs.  $6.95 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  GERMANY 
Fritz  Erler 

Is  the  new  German  state  really  more  stable  than  the  Weimar 
Republic  between  the  two  world  wars?  In  an  outspoken 
book,  one  of  Germany's  key  political  figures  answers  this 
crucial  question.  His  forthright  assessment  of  Germany's 
present  position  and  prospects  as  a  democracy  should  do 
much  "to  assuage  the  chronic  worry  about  Germany  that 
so  many  Americans  feel"  (Washington  Star).  A  thoughtful 
and  eloquent  book  by  a  man  imprisoned  in  a  Nazi  concen- 
tration camp  in  19.'58  and  who  escaped  in  1945  to  rise  to  a 
high  position  in  his  country's  affairs.  $3.75 


THE  COMMUNIST  CONQUEST  OF  CHINA 

.4  History  of  the  Civil  War  1945-1949 
Lionel  Max  Chassin 

Translated  by  Louis  Gelas  and  Timothy  Osato.  Based  largely 
on  secret  intelligence  reports,  one  of  Europe's  leading  mili- 
tary thinkers  presents  the  only  concise  yet  comprehensive 
history  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  conquest  of  China,  and  of  the 
philosophy  and  tactics  that  enabled  Mao's  forces  to  rise 
triumphantly  from  almost  bandit-like  beginnings  to  be- 
come one  of  the  world's  most  formidable  powers.  With  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  China  policies  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R,  this  book  provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  Ameri- 
cans to  obtain  a  deeper  understanding  of  an  epochal  event. 

$5.95 


TOTALITARIAN  DICTATORSHIP 
AND  AUTOCRACY 

Second  Edition,  Revised 
Carl  J.  Friedrich  and  Zbigniew  K.  Rrzezinski 

"Full  of  novel  ideas,  solid  in  its  scholarship,  stimulating," 
is  how  the  christian  science  monitor  described  the  orig- 
inal edition  of  this  penetrating  book.  Completely  revised 
and  up-dated  by  Dr.  Friedrich,  it  stands  as  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  most  thorough  studies  of  the  essential  aspects  of 
totalitarianism,  its  durability  and  future  evolution.  $9.95 

HOW  RUSSIA  IS  RULED 
Merle  Fainsod 

"Without  doubt  the  most  important  single  book  ever  to 
have  been  written  on  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union" 
(THE  NEW  YORK  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS ) .  This  is  the  fourth  print- 
ing of  the  1963  revision  of  this  famous  work.  $8.95 
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why  they  cowered  and  tumbled 
each  other  at  the  sight  of  ar  H 
trooper  wielding  an  iron  whip,  M 
if  there  were  so  many  of  them  ley 
did  not  organize  and  fight  ancW 
cape,  or  die  trying.  Kaplan  hir  eif 
writes  in  June  of  1942:  "Cowsils! 
...  If  not  today,  then  tomorrow  o  he 
next  day  you  will  be  taken  out>k( 
lambs  to  slaughter.  Protest!  Aj-m 
the  world!  Don't  be  afraid!  InjM 
case  you  will  end  by  falling  befon  he 
sword  of  the  Nazis.  Chicken-hea  ed 
ones!  Is  there  any  meaning  to  jifl 
deaths?" 

One  reason  they  did  not  fight  cl 
is  that  they  saw  what  happened  a 
result  of  those  few  who  did.  A  tsloi 
and  two  Jewish  porters  suspecte  ol 
smuggling  were  taken  out  to  be  ol 
one  night.  They  resisted.  They  it 
They  were  killed.  And  next  day,.l{ 
other  Jews  were  shot  as  a  les  n 

Even  had  the  Warsaw  Jews  n» 
aged  somehow  to  break  out  of  t'ii 
doomed  cell,  they  would  then  have 'id 
to  fend  for  themselves  across  k 
Polish  countryside,  and  judging)} 
the  terrors  endured  by  the  unnaijji 
boy  of  The  Painted  Bird,  their  mf  r 
ies  would  only  have  begun.  Oubi 
fear  of  Nazi  reprisals  for  harboilg 
Jews  and  out  of  their  own  long-stiji- 
ing  enmity  toward  them,  the  peast  :s 
of  eastern  Poland  were,  from  Jc;y 
Kosinski's  account  of  them,  the  liJai 
charitable  people  on  earth,  and  lit* 
haps  the  most  sadistic. 

When  the  Nazis  invaded,  Kosins  s 
young  narrator  was  sent,  like  thji- 
sands  of  other  children,  from  an  Ju 
named  city  in  the  Germans'  patbo 
the  shelter  of  a  distant  village.  ].i 
foster  mother  soon  died  and  the  il 
was  left  alone.  His  hair  and  eompl  I 
ion  were  dark— enough  to  brand  1 1 
a  Gypsy  at  best,  and  a  Jew  at  worj; 
Gypsies  were  only  slightly  less  ll 
rous  pariahs  than  Jews.  Driven  lik  5 
wild  animal  from  village  to  vill;  e 
indistinguishable  from  one  anotll 
in  their  hostility  toward  him,  the  1 
clung  with  courage  and  ingenuity 
his  frail  life.  They  stoned  him,  tl ' 
whipped  him,  they  pummeled  hi, 
they  threw  him  in  a  river  to  dn>\ 
they  stuffed  him  in  a  manure  pit 
suffocate,  they  hung  him  on  a  wall  11 
hours  dangling  by  straps  just  abc 
the  slavering  jaws  of  a  hellish  wo 
hound.  Twice  the  Nazis  were  with 
a  trigger-flick  of  shooting  him. 

And  the  troubles  he  saw:  th 
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nake  the  Polish  peasants  of  Isaac  B. 
Singer's  The  Slave  seem  like  jolly 
sentry  in  a  musical  comedy.  Take  the 
niller  who  suspected  his  wife  of  lift- 
ng  her  skirts  too  high  to  a  village 
)lowboy.  He  had  the  plowboy  over  for 
supper  one  night,  gulped  down  his 
•odka.  kicked  his  wife  out  of  the 
vay.  grabbed  an  iron  spoon,  and 
:hen  "with  a  rapid  movement  such  as 
women  use  to  gouge  out  the  rotten 
spots  while  peeling  potatoes,  he 
)lunged  the  spoon  into  one  of  the 
joy's  eyes  and  twisted  it.  The  eye 
sprang  out  of  his  face  like  a  yolk  from 
1  broken  egg  and  rolled  down  the  mil- 
er's  hand  onto  the  floor.  The  plowboy 
lowled  and  shrieked,  but  the  miller's 
iold  kept  him  pinned  against  the  wall. 
Then  the  blood-covered  spoon  plunged 
nto  the  other  eye,  which  sprang  out 
iven  faster."  The  narrator  moved 
jut  in  the  morning. 

There  are  also  such  incidental 
aightmares  as  squirrels  set  on  fire 
■for  amusement,  half-skinned  rabbits 
running  loose  and  spurting  blood  at 
every  frenzied  turn,  strangled  horses, 
'•goats  coupling  with  lusty  farmers' 
daughters,  murders  at  weddings,  and 
a  full-scale  rape  of  a  village  by  ram- 
paging Kalmuks.  The  boy  himself  is 
not  above  perpetrating  a  few  horrors 
in  the  cause  of  survival,  like  luring 
one  of  his  tormentors  to  the  mouth  of 
an  abandoned  army  bunker  and 
shoving  him  down  inside  it  where  a 
mound  of  rats  tears  him  apart  as  the 
reader  looks  on.  Kosinski  rubs  our 
faces  in  every  gory  bit  of  it :  indeed 
he  seems  almost  sadistic  himself  as  he 
piles  on  the  ghastly  details,  as  if  to 
'say  this  is  how  brutalizing  it  was  and 
how  subhuman  the  race  can  get.  It  is 
a  staggering  book,  literally  incred- 
ible, yet  this  catalogue  of  depravity  is 
detailed  with  such  control  and  econ- 
'omy  that  we  feel  instinctively  it  is 
true. 

One  of  the  boy's  grudging  hosts 
'was  a  trapper  who  got  his  kicks  from 
snaring  a  bird,  painting  it  "in  rain- 
bow hues  until  it  became  more  dap- 
pled and  vivid  than  a  bouquet  of 
wildflowers,"  and  then  sending  it 
skyward  again— where  the  flock 
promptly  pecked  it  to  pieces.  If  the 
ordeal  of  Jerzy  Kosinski  and  the  lives 
Chaim  Kaplan  and  the  Jews  who 
went  with  him  to  the  gas  chamber  are 
to  hold  any  real  meaning  for  us  now, 
we  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  these 
continuing  testaments  to  the  pathol- 
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So  proclaimed  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  England  in  1956. 
One  year  later,  Sputnik  was  orbiting  the  Earth  15  times 
each  day.  Eight  years  later,  Mariner  IV  raced  at  25,000  miles 
per  hour  to  intercept  and  photograph  Mars.  In  June  and 
July  of  1965,  as  Mariner  IV  neared  the  mysterious  planet, 
a  rash  of  "flying  saucer"  sightings  occurred,  a  number  of 
them  by  scientists  who  stated  that  while  strange  objects 
hovered  above  their  laboratories,  certain  scientific  appara- 
tus went  haywire. 

Are  Flying  Saucers  Utter  Bilge? 

Quite  possibly  not,  says  Jacques  Vallee,  French  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  and  consultant  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  "Mars  Map"  project,  in 
an  intriguing  and  revealing  study  of  Unidentified  Flying 
Objects— their  history,  possible  nature  and  significance. 
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Most  lovers  of  liqueurs  would  do  well  to  shop  with 
an  air  of  caution  today.  There  are  more  liqueurs  around  than 
ever  before,  but  there  is  an  ocean  of  difference  between  them. 
Take  (heme  de  Cacao. ..and  consider  what  it  takes  to  make  one 
brand  outstanding. 

Unforgettable 

begins  with  superb  cacao  beans.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  they 
grow  more  flavorful  than  in  Venezuela.  To  capture  their  flavor, 
they  must  be  harvested  at  just  the  right  time,  then  dried  and 
processed  with  extreme  care. 

rich,  aromatic  and  Venezuelan  —  is  not  the 
onl)  ingredient  vital  to  superb  (.n  ine  de  Cacao.  Vanilla  from 
Madagascar,  combined  with  distilled  spirits,  must  be 
addeil  to  attain  a  peak  of  fragrance.  Finally,  the 
liqueur  must  be  sealed  in  the  bottle  by  the  producer. 
For  this  is  one  sure  ua\  to  delivei  the  true  fragrance 
and  delicacy.  One  liqueur  producer  -till  lake-  such 
pains  with  Creme  de  Cacao  and  1!!  other  delicious 
flavors  — all  made  and  bottled  in  France. 


i%Yes3 1  Know. . . 
Marie  Brisard 
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The  Kennedy 
Assassination 
and  the 

American  Public 

SOCIAL  COMMUNICATION  IN 
CRISIS.  Edited  by  Bradley  S. 
Grcenbcrg  and  Edwin  B.  Parker. 
This  book  presents  the  most  sig- 
nificant results  of  studies  made  to 
understand  the  public  reaction  to 
a  great  disaster  and  how  the  flow 
of  information  helped  shape  that 
reaction.  $8.95 

Marxism  in  the 
Modern  World 

Edited  by  Milorad  M.  Drachko- 
vitch.  Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  Merle 
Fainsod,  and  Theodore  Draper  are 
among  the  distinguished  scholars 
and  writers  who  analyze  the  vari- 
ous political  forms  taken  by  Marx- 
ism in  the  20th  century— Leninism, 
Stalinism,  Khrushchevism,  Maoism, 
Titoism,  and  Castroism.  Hoover 
Institution  Publications.  $5.95 

Stanford 
University  Press 


100  Years 
After  Appomattox 


THE  SOUTH 
TODAY 

Edited  by  Willie  Morris 

In  these  moving  and  eloquent  essays 
—  originally  a  supplement  in  Harper's 
Magazine  —  the  image  of  a  troubled, 
evolving  South  is  illuminated.  Yet  there 
are  many  Souths,  and  the  contributors 
to  this  book  have  drawn  upon  their 
own  rich  experience  to  reflect  on  the 
contrasts  and  present  a  realistic,  com- 
posite picture  of  everyday  Southern 
life.  Here  are  the  economic  paradoxes; 
the  prospects  for  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  Southern  White  and 
the  Southern  Negro;  the  moods,  the 
conflicts,  the  fears  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing left  the  South,  have  returned  and 
those  who  have  stayed. 

The  contributors:  C.  Vann  Woodward,  Wil- 
liam Slyron,  D.  W.  Brogan,  Louis  E.  Lomox, 
Walker  Percy,  James  Jackson  Kilpalrick,  Whit- 
ney M.  Young,  Jr.,  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Armo 
Bontemps,  Philip  M.  Stern,  and  Jonothan 
Daniels. 


$4.95  at  all  bookstores 
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ogy  of  Nazism,  and  of  those  bird- 
painters  who  permitted  it  to  thrive. 
For  we  are  all  diminished  by  sub- 
human conduct  wherever  it  is  known 
to  fester;  those  who  doubt  as  much 
need  look  no  farther  than  the  near- 
est history  book  to  learn  that  today's 
tormentor  has  a  way  of  ending  up 
tomorrow's  painted  bird. 

Mr.  Kluger  is  the  editor  of  "Boole 
Week,"  the  syndicated  Sunday  book 
supplement  of  Hie  New  York  "Herald 
Tribune." 


The  Year  of  the 
Swedes  in  China 

by  Jerome  A.  Cohen 


Report  from  a  Chinese  Village,  bj 

Jan  Myrdal.  Translated  by  Maurict 

Michael.  Pantheon,  $6.95. 

China  in  Crisis,  by  Sven  Lindqvist 

Translated  by  Sylvia  Clayton.  Crowell 

$5.95. 

For  Chinese  this  is  the  year  of  th<: 
snake.  But  for  students  of  contenr 
porary  China  this  may  become  thf 
year  of  the  Swedes.  At  least  Myrdal 
and  Lindqvist  get  their  country  of' 
to  a  fast  start  in  the  annual  "Chin;: 
As  I  Knew  It"  publication  derby 
Their  accounts  nicely  complement 
each  other  and,  together,  reveal  mam'< 
facets  of  Chinese  life,  vintage  '62. 

Westerners  who  seek  to  live  ir 
China    are,    of    course,  carefully 
screened.  Of  the  small  group  who  havif 
obtained  residential  visas,  very  few' 
have  been  allowed  to  stay  in  thi 
countryside.  Yet  rural  China  holds  8(,' 
per  cent  of  the  population  and  is  thtj 
key  to  the  country's  future.  Late  in 
the  summer  of  1962  Jan  Myrdal,  sort 
of  the  famous  social  scientist,  had  thl 
exceptional  opportunity  of  spending  ; 
month  in  a  village  of  fifty  families  ij 
North  China.  There,  with  the  permis 
sion  of  the  local  Communist  Part?! 
Secretary  and  the  aid  of  two  officia 
interpreters,   he  systematically  con 
ducted  lengthy  interviews  with  mos 
of  the  adult  villagers.  He  wanted  t< 
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air  life  histories  and  percep- 
f  reality  to  enhance  our  under- 
g  of  the  predominantly  agrar- 
linese  revolution.  His  book 
these  autobiographies  and 
n  introduction  in  which  he 
y  disclaims  expertise  in  af- 
hinese. 

a  hands   are  likely   to  find 

more  interesting  than  will 
lorphous  creature,  the  general 

The  flat,  simple,  somewhat 
ous  vignettes  give  some  of  the 
)f  contemporary  village  life— 
%  up,  attending  school,  farm- 
lectively,  marrying,  etc.  Yet, 
critical  midway  point  through 
;very  book  must  pass,  all  but 
specialists,  who  thrive  on  fit- 
lious  pieces  into  a  fascinating 
ct,  may  be  bored.  The  special- 
bough  impatient  with  peasant 
lg  of  Party  explanations  and 
'rdal's  failure  to  ask  "the  right 
is,"  will  be  compensated  by 
ml  informational  nuggets, 
;  from  records  of  the  village 
ion    teams    and  production 

to  tales  of  intrigue  from  pre- 
Var  II  days  when  Communist, 
ilist,  and  various  local  forces 
5d  to  control  the  area. 
Lindqvist's  book  offers  many 
csto  MyrdaPs.  Lindqvist  spent 
i  as  a  student  at  Peking  Uni- 
.  and  as  cultural  attache  to  the 
i  Embassy.  He  focuses  on  city 

the  plight  of  the  educated. 
3  is  fluent  in  Chinese,  he  had 
many  unsupervised  contacts 
ople.  Drawing  on  these  ex- 
s,  as  well  as  on  both  Chinese 
stern  publications,  he  seeks 
)ret  rather  than  to  record.  The 
hides  a  devastatingly  accurate 

of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  de- 
:d  military  dictatorship  on 
i. 

.tgh  little  is  new  in  Lindqvist's 
iation,  it  is  a  readable,  bal- 
nd  useful  contribution  to  the 
,  literature.  In  some  respects 
,nents  are  dated.  For  example, 
eful  signs  of  relaxation  in 
list  control  of  the  intellectuals 
appeared  amid  an  intensive 
continuing  "socialist  educa- 
impaign.  Also,  the  economic 
i  on  the  mainland  has  shown 
'lit  improvement  since  his  de- 
Unfortunately,  the  last  few 
I  are  little  more  than  digests 
(Mown  academic  studies. 
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One  of  the  most 
cordial  of  literary 
ententes  exists  be- 
tween the  editor  of 
a  magazine  such 
as  this  one  and  the  book 
publisher.  An  article  in 
Harper's  may  foreshadow  a 
book  to  come  and  happy  the 
book  editor  with  a  well  pol- 
ished crystal  ball.  It  can  even 
happen  that  an  entire  magazine 
may  be  reflected  in  those 
Sibylline  depths.  Out  of  such 
a  revelation  came  the  Daedalus 
publishing  project.  Houghton 
Mifflin  proposed  to  produce 
twelve  issues  of  Daedalus  in 
the  permanence  of  hard  cov- 
ers, the  editors  of  Daedalus 
thereby  exercising  the  rare  pre- 
rogative of  editorial  hindsight, 
lor  in  book  form  the  original 
material  could  be  increased  by 
new  articles  germinated  by  the 
old,  the  whole  then  indexed 
for  scholarly  convenience,  and 
jacketed  to  tempt  the  book- 
store browser. 

The  first  title  in 
the  Daedalus  Li- 
brary A  NEW 
ZLJf^  EUROPE?editcd 
by  Stephen  R . 
Graubard  appeared  about  a 
year  ago  ($8.95).  The  critics 
liked  it.  "Finally  there  is  the 
bulky  tome  assembled  by 
Dr.  Stephen  Graubard:  with 
contributions  from  so  many 
prominent  historians,  econo- 
mists, sociologists,  philoso- 
phers, and  even  theologians, 
that  it  would  be  invidious  to 
single  out  individual  names.  It 
is  a  most  impressive  collection 
of  learned  papers,  and  perhaps 
the  only  possible  summary  is 
to  the  effect  that  A  NEW 
EUROPE?  merits  its  title:  it 
is  unique  in  covering  almost 
the  entire  field  —  there  are 
even  some  photographic  illus- 
trations of  recent  Western 
European  architecture  ...  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
intelligent  general  reader,  here 
is  the  book  for  him."  —  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books 


THE  PROFESSIONS  IN 
AMERICA  edited  by  Kenneth 
S.  Lynn  followed  a  few  months 
later  ($5.00).  Now  published 
in  October  there  will  be  books 
on  two  very  lively  subjects. 
SCIENCE  AND  CULTURE 
edited  by  Gerald  Holton  and 
THE  W  OMAN  IN  AMERICA 
edited  by  Robert  Jay  Lif- 
ton.  Among  the  contributors 
of  new  material  are:  James 
Ackerman,  Talcott 
Parsons,  David 
Reisman  and  Diana 
Trilling  ($6.00 
each ) . 

To  balance  this,  one  book 
emerges  from  many  maga- 
zines. Readers  of  The  Kenyon 
Review,  The  Virginia  Quar- 
terly, Redbook,  and  the  South- 
west Review  know  the  name 
of  Georgia  McKinley.  In  THE 
MIGHTY  DISTANCE  a 
novella  and  nine  short  stories 
explore  a  single  theme  ($4.95  ). 
"Mrs.  McKinley  portrays  the 
relations  between  men  and 
women,  between  children  and 
adults  with  true  insight  and 
remarkable  subtlety.  —  Gran- 
ville Hicks.  And  here  the 
crystal  ball  is  doubly  vindicat- 
ed for  Mrs.  McKinley's  project 
for  a  novel  is  the  recent  win- 
ner of  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Literary  Fellowship  award. 

Last  month  in  these  col- 
umns we  celebrated  the  pub- 
lication of  a  delightful  book 
of  highly  personal  history  by 
a  most  distinguished  official 
historian,  SPRING  TIDES  by 
Admiral  Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
($4.00).  To  remind  you: 
"Even  landlubbers  will,  1 
think,  feel  stirrings,  long  dor- 
mant, evoked  by  the  author's 
phrases  which  his  life's  pas- 
sion for  the  sea  and  remark- 
able powers  of  description 
have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to 
form.'*  Vice  Admi- 
ral Morton  L. 
Deyo 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 
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impeccable 
anthropology 
and 

fascinating 
reading 


THEY  FOUND  THE 
BURIED  CITIES 

Robert  Wauchope 

Where  are  the  anthropologists  of 
yesteryear?  Men  like  Stephens, 
Morelet,  Charnay,  Squier,  and 
Maler  —  who  laced  their  excellent 
scientific  reports  with  generous 
adventure,  a  touch  of  emotion 
and  a  dash  of  philosophy?  Robert 
Wauchope,  does  more  than  be- 
moan the  vanishing-  breed.  He 
brings  them  back  in  this  superb 
anthology  of  writing  about  the 
American  tropics  by  archeologi- 
cal  adventurers.  Coming  in  Oc- 
tober. $7.50 

RED  MAN'S  RELIGION 
Ruth  Underhill 

A  leading  expert  on  Indian  his- 
tory and  customs,  an  anthropolo- 
gist who  has  lived  on  nearly  every 
Indian  reservation  in  the  United 
States,  now  contributes  the  first 
complete  picture  of  the  Indians' 
religion  in  North  America.  Her 
fascinating  study  includes  the 
Ghost  Dance  and  the  Peyote  re- 
ligion. Coming  in  November. 

$7.50 

CENTURY  AFTER  CORTES 
Fernando  Benrtez 

Everybody  knows  how  Cortes  and 
his  500  soldiers  conquered  Mex- 
ico. Few  know,  however,  what 
happened  after  the  Conquest, 
when  the  conquerors  became 
the  first  generation  of  Mexicans 
with  a  distinct  personality  of 
their  own.  Fernando  Benitez' 
brilliant  study  of  this  blood  wed- 
ding  of  cultures  describes  the 
birth  of  a  nation  and  the  events 
which  determined  Mexican  and 
even  hemispheric  history  for  the 
next  two  hundred  years.  Coming 
in  November.  $7.50 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS  L5EJ 

Chicago  and  London  wvffl 
In  (  anada: 

The  University  of  Toronto  Press 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


These  two  books  add  to  the  evi- 
dence suggesting  that  George  Ken- 
nan's  recent  characterization  of 
Chinese  life-"a  sort  of  gray,  joyless 
hell"— is  incomplete.  Surely  Myrdal 
would  agree,  as  I  do,  with  Lindqvist's 
conclusion  that  "the  Chinese  on  the 
mainland  are  having  a  very  hard  time, 
but  they  are  working  for  the  future, 
they  believe  in  the  future."  That,  as 
Chiang  Kai-shek  can  attest,  makes  all 
the  difference. 

Mr.  Cohen  is  professor  of- law  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  a  specialist 
in  Chinese  law  and  government.  Hi 
spent  1963-64  in  Hong  Kong  inter- 

vietving  former  residents  of  Commun- 
ist China. 


Books  in  Brief 

by  {Catherine  Gauss  Jackson 


Fiction 

The  Emperor  of  Ice-Cream,  by  Brian 
Moore. 

Gavin  Burke,  seventeen-year-old, 
rebelliously  agnostic  son  of  a  Catho- 
lic family  in  Protestant  Belfast,  fails 
to  get  his  School  Leaving  Certificate, 
just  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II.  It  is  the  start  of  a  long,  often  vio- 
lent, often  very  funny,  utterly  convin- 
cing struggle  for  self-knowledge.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  sophisti- 
cated magic  that  the  author  of  The 
Lonely  Passion  of  Judith  Hearne  uses 
to  make  this  traditional  seventeen- 
year-old  journey  of  sensual  and  emo- 
tional discovery  quite  unlike  any 
other.  Some  of  Gavin's  problems  are 
indicated  above.  There  are  others: 
his  frustrated  sex  life,  his  love  of 
poetry,  his  love-hate  relationship 
with  his  family,  his  odd  new  friends 
in  the  dreary  ARP  (Air  Raid  Pre- 
cautions), which  he  joins  partly  to 
defy  his  family  (it  means  wearing  a 
British  uniform),  partly  to  earn 
money,  partly  to  meet  people  who 
know  about  other  worlds.  He  does  in- 
deed find  his  way  into  other  worlds, 
not  without  anguish,  but  he  remains 
himself  through  it  all,  as  fallible  as 
he  is  endearing,  and  some  of  his  so- 
liloquies of  self-examination  would 


break  your  heart  if  you  weren' 
ing  so  hard  not  to  laugh.  It  woi 
unfair  even  to  suggest  the  lor 
plosion  of  excitement  and  accom 
ing  emotional  upheaval  at  the 
end.  The  reader  feels  he  has  be< 
a  little  while  part  of  one  of  the 
tragi-comic  experiences  of  all 
ligent  growing  up.  The  theme 
gently  suggested  in  the  quicj 
transient  complexity  of  the  W' 
Stevens  poem  from  which  the  1 
taken.  Viking,' 

In  (he  Sun.  by  Jon  Godden. 

As  usual  in  Miss  Godden's  r 
background  and  climate  erne/: 
most  as  characters,  surely  as  y 
the  plot.  The  sun,  the  midday  he"; 
exotic  beauty  of  the  seaside  res'; 
the  Spanish  coast  lend  as  mucl  ; 
ence  and  pressure  to  the  story  I 
of  the  people  involved.  And  thy 
pie,  alas,  seem  to  me  less  convu 
and  satisfying  than  those  in  sj 
her  other  novels.  There  is  the  Fl 
lady,  heiress  to  a  modest  fortul 
caped  at  last  from  family  i'J 
ments  (so  she  thinks),  who  ovJ 
villa.  There  is  the  handsome! 
mailing  nephew  who  turns  uta 
pectedly.  the  pretty  young  gij,; 
several  interesting  backgrou.js 
ures  who  never  are  fully  realizl 
it  is  still  a  perfect  setup  fori 
thralling  subterranean  plot  <1 
pense.  It  turns  out  to  be  subir 
ean,  all  right,  and  the  suspil 
there,  but  because  the  main  a 
ters  in  conflict  are  unsympath  ic 
reader  doesn't  care  much  wh  ti 
It's  one  of  those  stories  whiH 
feels  a  word  or  two  could  havisi 
all  straight.  But  of  course  Mi  s( 
den  didn't  want  it  set  strai.Jli: 
soon.  Knop;? 

Absent  Without  Leave,  by  11  n 

Boll. 

Here,  by  the  author  of  thj  p 
World  War  II  classic.  The  Clo% 
the  story  "Like  a  Bad  Dream  n 
issue  of  Harper's,  are  two  r/p 
The  title  story  he  treats  in  n 
elaborate  but  effective  way,  :M 
with  the  invited  help  of  the  ea> 
all  scenes  and  characters  to  nH 
in  a  child's  coloring  book.  It  np 
tracting  device  at  first  but  jumi 
tively  gives  sharp  outline  tcevf 
thing  involved  in  this  com  ica 
story  of  a  rebellious  GermaniolJ 
who  wants  more  than  anvt  ngl 
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come  "unfit  for  service";  who  in 
5  first  section  of  the  novella  marries 
i  friend's  sister,  goes  absent  with- 
t  leave  for  his  honeymoon,  is  cap- 
•ed,  sent  to  the  front  and  goes 
*ough  the  war  offstage.  In  the  sec- 
i  half  of  the  novella  (present  time) 
has  become  a  ruminative  tea- 
nking  old  man  of  forty-eight 
mong  a  lot  of  symbolically  conven- 
nal  coffee  drinkers).  His  wife  and 
<st  of  his  friends  were  killed  during 
i  war.  The  story  is  indeed  full  of 
at  he  pretends  is  absurd  symbol- 
i  but  which  one  feels  is  deadly 
ious.  He  pretends,  too,  to  explain 
but  the  more  he  explains  the  more 
re  is  to  question. 

The  second  novella  is  in  two  short 
lies.  One,  "Enter,"  is  in  a  soldier's 
np  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
tin  about  a  youth  who  doesn't  see 
:to  eye  with  authority  or  even  with 
comrades  but  whose  most  seri- 
.  offense  against  the  system  is  talk- 
to  his  girl   on   the  telephone, 
tinst    regulations.    The  second 
ne,  "Exit,"   opens   in  a  boxcar 
ere  he,  by  now  a  confirmed  maver- 
l  and  his  "friends"  who  have  been 
the  front  and  been  captured,  are 
ng  repatriated.  This  is  a  most 
ring  episode  told,  as  it  all  is,  in  a 
iking,  unself-pitying  tone  of  voice 
t  manages  to  carry  great  emotion- 
reight.  This  is  a  brilliantly  serious 
impressive  novelist  who  indicts 
only  Germany  but  all  of  us  who 
ed,  in  the  'thirties,  to  read  the 
is  in  time.      McGraw-Hill,  $3.95 

Nonfiction 

t  of  the  Truth:  An  Autobiog- 
hv,  by  Granville  Hicks, 
rting  Out  in  the  Thirties,  by  Al- 
i  Kazin. 

hese  two  autobiographies  by  dis- 
ruished  American  men  of  letters 
bound  to  be  linked  together.  Mr. 
in's  book,  following  his  earlier 
graphical  A  Walker  in  the  City, 
s  only  with  his  literary  coming  of 

in  the  'thirties  down  to  World 
■  II.  Mr.  Hicks's  book  covers  a 
;ime  but  the  major  chapters  are 
)ted  to  the  same  vital  period,  that 

of  great  causes— the  Spanish 
War,  Communism,  the  New 
1.  Both  authors  wrote  for  many 
ie  same  magazines,  were  involved 
ie  same  controversies  (with  what 
iring  attitudes!),  went  to  many 


Columbia  Books 
on  Latin  America 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

By  Wendell  C.  Gordon.  From  a  lifetime's 
familiarity  with  Latin  America,  Professor  Gordon 
assesses  the  ills  of  the  continent,  ills  which  he  be- 
lieves stem  from  the  use  of  imported  theories  often 
alien  to  the  continent's  real  requirements.  Invaluable 
for  all  those  concerned  with  Latin  America.  $8.75 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BRAZIL 

By  Charles  Wagley.  -The  most  lucid,  useful, 

and  up-to-date  interpretation  ...  so  rich  in  clear 
insight  .  .  .  that  the  observant  reader  can  draw  his 
own  accurate  interpretation  of  why  Brazil  is  a  prob- 
lem country."— /V.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 

Cloth,  $5.95;  Paper,  $2.25 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH 
ON  LATIN  AMERICA 

Edited  by  Charles  Wagley.  Critical  evalua- 
tions of  the  present  status  of  our  knowledge  of  Latin 
America  —  by  an  anthropologist,  an  economist,  a 
geographer,  an  historian,  a  sociologist,  a  political 
scientist,  and  a  legal  scholar.  $4.00 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE 
GOOD  NEIGHBOR  POLICY 

By  Bryce  Wood.  A  former  member  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department  documents  the  development  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  from  1926  to  1943  with 
previously  unpublished  material  from  governmental 
and  presidential  archives.  $8.50 


^      X^T*         v  at  your  bookstore  or  from 

*■  »  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

2960  Broadway,  New  \ 


2960  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10027 
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In  this  magnificent  two 
volume*  work  —  a  renowned 
arr  historian  examines  in 
depth  that  latc-Renaissancc 
revolution  known  as  Manner- 
ism, a  style  in  which  art 
deliberately  diverged  from 
nature  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  which  he  believes  modern 
art  is  rooted.  Included  in  his 
discussion:  all  the  areas  in 
which  Mannerism  flourished, 
all  of  its  expressions  (painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  litera- 
ture), as  well  as  dozens  of  its 
important  creators  and  their 
works. 


The  Crisis  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Origin  of  Modern  Art 

By  ARNOLD  HAUSER 

"Two  Vols,  boxed  (Vol.  I  text,  Vol. 
II  322  plates  illustrating  objects 
described  in  Vol.  I)  $25 


BORZOI 

Now  at  better  bookstores 
ALFRED  »A»  KNOPF 


/  \ 

.  .  .  an  extraordinary  human  document 
and  a  great  political  novel.  .  .  .  It  should 
he  read  l>\  every  civil  rights  advocate  in 
the  nation.'1  james  farmer, 

.National  Director,  CORK 
• 

11  hen  he  dials  with  the  \egro  move- 
ment for  equality  which  is  currently 
convulsing  America,  he  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  a  knowledgeable  and  inti- 
mate participant.  Favor  the  Runner 
should  be  read  and  studied  for  years  to 
ionic."  \||all  Morrison, 

New  ^  oi  k  Editor,  Ebony 


Favor 

the 
Runner 

BY  JAY  RICHARD  KENNEDY 


21 


$5.95 
At  your  bookseller  now! 

THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

A  Subsidiary  of  the  Times  Mirror  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44102  . 
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of  the  same  "cause"  parties  at  V.  F. 
Calverton's  and  Muriel  Draper's,  and 
both  question  Mark  Sehorer's  de- 
scription (in  his  biography  of  Sin- 
clair Lewis)  of  a  dinner  given  for 
Lewis  after  the  publication  of  It 
Can't  Happen  Here.  Both  knew  Mal- 
colm Cowley,  Max  Eastman,  John 
Chamberlain,  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Hemingway,  Norman  Thomas,  Sid- 
ney Hook,  Mary  McCarthy,  James 
Farrell,  John  Dos  Passos,  John  Stein- 
beck, and  dozens  of  other  literary 
radicals  of  those  radical  times  and 
give  revealing  pictures  of  them.  Both 
also  wrote  books  about  the  American 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Both  have  a  sense  of  history,  and  in- 
deed at  least  one  reader  of  approxi- 
mately their  generation  kept  feeling: 
What  are  they  doing,  making  history 
of  my  old  friends?  Each,  in  spite  of 
their  differences,  mentions  the  other 
with  affection  and  respect. 

Mr.  Hicks,  in  Pari  of  the  Truth, 
has  written  the  more  conventional 
autobiography.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
factory  superintendent,  never  rich, 
and  in  spite  of  the  politically  involved 
middle  years  of  his  life  was  always, 
geographically  and  philosophically, 
part  of  the  middle-class.  New  Eng- 
land-Protestant small  towns  where  he 
grew  up.  Yet  he  was  a  doer— he  al- 
ways got  involved,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  in  one  cause  after  another.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry  but  became 
an  atheist  ( President  Neilson  at 
Smith  toned  it  down  to  agnostic  when 
Hicks  was  teaching  Bible  there),  be- 
came an  active  and  avowed  Commu- 
nist and  lost  several  jobs  for  it  in 
those  Depression  days  when  a  great 
many  intellectuals  either  were  Com- 
munists or  wondered  why  they 
weren't.  Yet  he  was  almost  the  first 
to  repudiate  the  Communists  after 
the  Russo-German  pact.  One  feels  and 
admires  his  commitment  and  intel- 
lectual integrity,  one  gets  to  know 
and  like  his  family  and  friends- 
writers,  teachers,  townspeople— and 
one  lives  his  literary  aspirations  and 
achievements  in  this  story  of  sixty- 
odd  years.  Without  disparagement 
of  any  kind,  one  can  say  this  is  a 
novelist's  book  about  people  and 
causes,  but  in  a  strange  way  (prob- 
ably because  the  author  modestly  in- 
tended it  to  be  only  part  of  the  truth  > , 
it  is  not,  in  the  large  sense,  about 
Man. 

Harcourt,  Brace,  &  World,  $5.1)5 
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Enclosed  is  25g  for  my  illustrated  catalog!-. 


watch  for 

John  Le  Carre 
Alan  Pryce-Jones 
Stanley  Kauffmann 
Bruce  Jay  Friedman 
and  others 

Part  2,  The  Writer's  Life 
November  Harper's 


YOU  PAY  NOTHING 


when  we  search  (or  any  OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOK  « 

want.  You  name  it  -  we  find  it!  No  obligation.  II 
surprisingly  low.  Try  us! 

International  Bookfinders/Box  3003-H,  Beverly  Hill  U 
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are  you  a 

unitarian 
universalis! 

without 
knowing  it? 


Do  you  believe  that  no  one  has  the  right 
do  your  thinking  for  you? 

Do  you  believe  that  "religious  truth"  can' 
be  contrary  to  truth  from  other  sources?  f 

Do  you  believe  man  is  capable  of  self-imprcy 
ment  and  is  not  condemned  by  "original  sit 

Do  you  believe  that  practicing  brotherhood 
more  important  than  parroting  creeds?  It 

Do  you  believe  in  being  actively  concern 
with  community,  national  and  world  probler 

Then  you  are  professing  Unitarian  Universa 
beliefs  —  and  need  not  "believe  alone."  S 

for  32-page  illustrated  booklet,  "Introdur  1 
Unitarian  Universalism." 


Mail  this  coupon  with  25(  to 
LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE  (Unitarian  Universalist) 
Dept.H-35,25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02 
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Kazin's  Starting  Out  in  the 
s  is  written  with  all  the  "emo- 
;m  of  working-class  commit- 
and  city  working  class  at  that, 
inders  the  city,  particularly 
^-n,  with  an  almost  Wolfean 
his  reporting  of  it.  His  inten- 
the  pursuit  of  ideas  and  people 
s  (cf.  his  quotation  from  Mal- 
"The  life  of  culture  depends 
those  who  inherit  it  than  on 
;vho  desire  it" )  is  tireless.  It 
right  from  his  first  startled 
g    with    John  Chamberlain 
h  his  deep  involvement  with 
Calverton    and    his  Modern 
ly  crowd,  his  (less-than-kind ) 
ations  of  the  Partisan  Review 
down  to  his  contact  with  the 
5  in  Provincetown  in  the  'for- 
ut  behind  all  this,  weaving  in 
t  with  the  persistence  of  char- 
in  a  novel  are  his  Russian- 
i-working-class  home  and  fam- 
nd   vivid    friends  designated 
mes  only  by  their  first  names 
Ives  one  follows  with  complete 
ation.  Mr.  Kazin,  a  convinced 
it  and    anti-Stalinist,  never 
to  have  been  personally  com- 
to   political   action   as  Mr. 
was.  He  was  completely  identi- 
th  the  writers  of  the  'thirties 
I  writers   from   the  working 
;;he  lower  class,  the  immigrant 
the  non-literate   class,  from 
•n    farms    and  mills-those 
struggle  was  to  survive."  He 
ss  sympathy  for  the  writers  of 
wenties,    the    "rebels  from 
families— Dos   Passos,  Hem- 
,  Fitzgerald,  Cummings,  Wil- 
wley."  He  was  always  a  little 
by  the  "cool-looking  types  I 
net  at  cocktail  parties  [who] 
seemed  to  find  it  odd  to  ex- 
he  most  revolutionary  opinion 
t  the   most   luxurious  back- 
s."  Mr.  Kazin  envied  them  for 
ning  with  sure  strokes  on  the 
J  of  chaos"  while  he,  instead  of 
proletarian,  "was  still  trying 
lings  together  in  my  own  way 

1  getting  anywhere."  It  is  this 
led  sense  of  striving  after 
ruths,  this  preoccupation  with 

2  of  Man  ( indeed  his  feeling  on 
X  Cowley's  review  of  Man's 
Its  the  tone  of  the  book )  as  well 
vivid  evocation  of  people  and 
;hat  make  Mr.  Kazin's  book  set 
rid  and  emotions  churning. 

Little,  Brown,  $4.95 
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...the  new 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER  UNABRIDGED 


In  recent  years  the  English  language 
has  changed  tremendously.  Your 
everyday  language.  And  the  language 
of  science,  technology,  business,  and 
the  professions. 

To  be  well  informed  today,  you 
need  to  keep  up  with  these  changes. 
And  the  way  to  do  it  —  the  only  way 
— is  to  own  the  new  Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged:  Webster's  Third  New 
International  Dictionary. 

100,000  new  words,  new  meanings! 

The  first  completely  new 
unabridged  in  30  years,  this  new 
Merriam-Webster  gives  you  full 
understanding  of  100,000  new  words 
and  new  meanings  —  450,000  entries 
in  all.  It  covers  every  area  of  human 
thought,  answers  more  questions  about 
today's  English  language  than  any 
other  dictionary. 


Get  the  new  Merriam-Webster  Un- 
abridged at  your  book,  department,  or 
stationery  store  today.  It  is  recognized 
as  the  final  word  authority  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  by 
federal  and  state  courts  of  law. 

Beware  of  substitute  "Websters". 
Insist  on  the  genuine 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

The  leading  name  in  dictionaries  since  1847. 

pi  FREE  BOOKLET  —  just  mail  coupon 

C.i  C.Merrlam  Co..Dept.  711  Sprlntlleld.Miu. 01101 

I'm  interested  in  keeping  up  with  the  new 
words  and  new  meanings  in  today's  English 
language.  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
12-page  booklet  "Hold  the  English  language 
in  your  two  hands." 
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Music  in  the  Round 


by  Discus 


Offerings  to  the  Gods 


Recent  recordings  of  religious 
music  bring  forth  various  expres- 
sions of  belief -from  the  calm  faith 
of  Haydn  to  the  dramatic  fervor 
of  Jandcek. 

The  Bible  and  the  Church  have  from 
the  beginning  been  among  the  most 
potent  of  musical  forces,  and  each 
composer  pays  homage  according  to 
what  he  is.  Bach  seems  to  have  been 
beset  by  doubts,  and  his  wandering 
chromaticisms,  many  experts  believe, 
reflect  his  fears  of  his  fate  in  afterlife. 
With  Handel  there  is  no  fear  at  all. 
All  is  strong,  hearty,  confident.  Bee- 
thoven had  a  vision  in  his  mind-the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Not  a  church- 
goer, Beethoven  was  nevertheless  de- 
vout in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word, 
feeling  himself  allied  with  some  kind 
of  Infinity. 

Haydn's  religious  music  has  a  kin- 
ship, emotionally  and  spiritually,  with 
Handel's.  Both  men  reflect  a  serene, 
unquestioning  belief,  and  both  men 
couched  that  belief  in  direct,  simple, 
unc  luttered  music.  Haydn's  The  Crea- 
I  ion,  one  of  his  later  and  certainly  one 
of  his  greatest  scores,  is  typical.  The 
music  flows  along  in  the  most  natural 
way  imaginable.  There  is  no  great 
feeling  of  awe  here,  as  there  is  in 
Bach.  Haydn,  one  gets  the  idea  from 
this  score,  had  a  calm  faith  that  he 
would  be  one  with  the  angels  when 
he  passed  on.  The  melodies  are  sweet 
and  soaring,  and  the  literal  qualities 
of  the  music  seem  matched  by  a  literal 
faith  in  the  text. 

Most  of  the  text  comes  from  Gene- 
sis. It  is  sung  in  English  in  a  fine  new 
recording,  with  Frederic  Waldman 
conducting  the  Musica  Aeterna  Or- 
chestra and  Chorus  (Decca  191,  2 
discs,  mono;  7171,  stereo).  Judith 
Raskin,  John  McCollum,  and  Chester 
Watson  are  the  vocal  soloists.  For 
Harper's  Magazine,  October  1965 


quite  a  few  years  now,  Waldman's 
Musica  Aeterna  series  has  been  one 
of  the  bright  spots  of  New  York.  He 
seeks  out  good  music  that  is  not  played 
too  often,  and  he  presents  it  in  well- 
rehearsed,  musicianly  performances. 
So  it  is  with  this  performance.  The 
chorus  is  supple  and  superbly  trained ; 
and  the  orchestra  is  small  enough  so 
that  balance  and  texture  are  main- 
tained. As  for  the  soloists,  the  only 
complaint  would  be  that  none  of  them 
is  especially  equipped  for  coloratura 
singing.  Very  few  singers  today  are. 
But  the  good  rhythm  of  this  trio,  their 
excellent  diction  and  secure  vocalism, 
make   their   contribution  first-rate. 
This    performance    will    stand  up 
against   any  on  records.   And  the 
music  is  a  constant  joy-fresh,  won- 
derfully naive  in  spots  (those  nature 
imitations!),  assembled  with  all  the 
craft  of  one  of  music's  supreme  tech- 
nicians. 

Great  Concepts 

As  compared  with  The  Creation, 
Charles  Gounod's  St.  Cecilia  Mass  is 
cheap  religious  art-a  French  salon 
painting  against  a  Fra  Angelico.  For 
some  reason  this  curio  has  been  res- 
urrected and  recorded  (Angel  36214, 
mono;  S-36214,  stereo)  ;  and  the  per- 
formance by  the  soloists  and  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  Orchestra  under  Jean- 
Claude  Hartemann  appears  to  be  a 
good  one.  But  the  music  is  really  a 
waste  of  time.  It  is  vulgar,  chromed, 
sentimental,  and  prettified.  A  much 
more    interesting   example    of  the 
French   school   of   religious  music 
comes  from  Darius  Milhaud,  whose 
recently-composed  Pacem  in  Terris 
has  been  recorded  (Vanguard  VRS 
1134,  mono;  VSD  71134,  stereo). 

The  text  is  taken  from  the  famous 
encyclical  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  de- 
livered on  April  2,  1963.  Milhaud 


posed  himself  quite  a  problen 
Latin  prose,  the  text  is  very  dif  t 
to  set.  It  deals  with  great  conol 
and  does  not  lend  itself  to  any  I 
of  prosodic  or  musical  manipulal  \ 
not  if  its  various  excerpts  are  j 
intact,  and  that  is  what  Milhau  j 
done. 

While  he  may  not  be  the  great  j 
living  composers,  Milhaud  is  oJ 
the  most  skillful :  a  musician  wit  j 
mendous  craft,  fertility,  faciliti 
came  up  with  what  he  calls  a  "(4 
symphony"  in  seven  mover! 
"Symphony"  is  a  loose  word  it 
context  of  Pacem  in  Terris,  but  J 
all  right;  every  composer  todai 
his  own  ideas  about  old  forms.  *i 
cally,  Milhaud  has  gone  back  A 
austere  style  of  the  1920s.  The  I 
ing  is  lean,  logical,  and  often  a<i 
with  Milhaud's  ever-present  poll 
patterns  adding  bite  to  the  harm! 
Melodically  there  is  less  to  gnj 
imagination,  though  every  no'l 
then  a  fine  idea  is  presented  I 
curious  sort  of  way  the  music,  cl 
its  modernism,  does  sound  datel 
work  of  a  composer  who  has  not! 
had  anything  significant  to  sayl 
his  early  period.  Yet  that  shoul 
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r«ift  from  the  Mincerity  of  purpose, 
)],  and  miiHical  honesty  of  Pacem 

fn  i  is 

Something  Big 

m  altogether  different  impression  is 
!<•  In  the  Slavonic  Mass  forKesti- 
Mass;  or  Missa  Glagoliticai  of 
is  Janacek.  Here  it  is  hard  to  have 
ervations,  and  one  is  apt  to  be 
(pt  away  by  the  power,  grandeur. 
Originality  of  the  score.  Janacek 
an  interesting  composer  who  only 
htly  is  beginning  to  be  rediscov- 

I  He  died  in  1928.  and  in  his  native 
fatoslovakia  is  considered  one  of 
important  musical  creators  of  the 
ury.  But  until  recent  years  not 

^lh  of  his  music  was  heard  in  the 
t.  Only  in  the  last  decade  have  his 
np—Jenufa,  Katya  Kabanova,  The 

II  ing  Little  Vixen  among  others— 
i  making  the  international  rounds, 
jit  is  beginning  to  grow  around 
n,  and  also  around  this  Festival 
s. 

biacek  was  not  a  very  graceful 
poser.  He  was  late  in  develop- 
■was  in  many  respects  self-taught, 
:in  all  of  his  music  there  is  some- 
g  awkward   and  self-conscious. 

there   also   is   something  big 
't  it— something  uncompromising, 
litic,  stubborn.  A  very  strong  per- 
Qity  comes  through,  and  strong 
onalities  are  rare  in  music  of  any 
Neither  a  reactionary  nor  an 
t-gardist,  Janacek  was  one  of 
transitional   composers  (like 
mi )   whose  roots  were  in  the 
teenth  century  but  whose  sym- 
ies  and  inclinations  were  with 
twentieth.   In   Janacek's  music 
!  is  no  atonalism,  but  plenty  of 
nance,  always  centered  around  a 
feeling.  He  played  free  with  old 
s,  yet  his  music  never  breaks 
•letely  away  from  the  previous 
iry.  It  is  a  fascinating  amalgam 
e  old  and  the  new,  and  in  his  late 
s  there  is  much  more  new  than 

»e  F estival  Mass  had  its  premiere 
27.  the  year  before  Janacek  died, 
is  composed  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  Czech  repub- 
id  the  text  honors  the  two  patron 
B  of  Czechoslovakia-St.  Cyril 
St.  Methodius.  Those  two  had 
lated  much  of  the  Bible  into 
)litic  script,  a  precursor  of  the 
rn  Latin  script  used  in  Czecho- 
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The  Steinway  is  a  thing  of  beauty 

Its  tasteful  lines  belong  with  any  decor,  and 
outlive  fickle  style  changes.  But  Steinway 
beauty  isn't  skin  deep,  there  is  an  inner  glory. 
Steinway  tone  in  vertical  pianos  is  created 
with  the  same  craft  and  care  as  in  the  famous 
Steinway  Grands.  This  is  the  quality  that  in- 
spires great  artists  to  perform  consistently 
on  the  Instrument  of  the  Immortals. 

Please  send  for  our  color  catalog 
STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  PLACE,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK  11105 


Sounds  that  whisper,  sounds  that  roar. 

Loudspeakers  are  the  voice  of  your  high  fidelity  system.  Some 
speakers  express  the  sound  with  bold  brilliance;  some  stammer 
and  distort.  JBL  loudspeakers  bring  you  the  full  spectrum  of 
sound  your  equipment  is  capable  of  producing.  Created  with 
consummate  skill,  like  a  well-tooled  Stradivarius  they  actually 
improve  with  age. 

Discover  what  sound  is  all  about. 
JAMES  B.  LANSING  SOUND,  INC.  3249  Casitas  Ave.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90039 


Sound 

so  great 
you  won't 
believe 
your  eyes! 


You  walk  into  your  stereo  dealer.  The 
room  is  filled  with  magnificent  music.  You 
ask  what's  playing  because  you  want  sound 
like  that.  He  points  to  a  small  walnut 
cabinet  with  two  little  speakers. 

"All  that  sound  from  a  table  model?" 
you  ask.  And  you've  asked  a  question  he 
hears  over  and  over  when  people  hear  the 
Scott  Stereo  Compact  for  the  first  time. 

The  Scott  Stereo  Compact  is  no  ordi- 
nary table  model.  It  is  a  true  component 
system,  designed  and  built  around  a  pro- 
fessional quality  record  player,  by  Amer- 
ica's most  highly  regarded  manufacturer 
of  sound  equipment.  Advanced  transistor 
design,  meticulous  construction,  and  over 
fifty  individual  inspections  make  the  Stereo 
Compact  the  finest  music  reproducing  in- 
strument of  its  kind,  anywhere. 

The  Stereo  Compact  may  be  purchased 
with  an  optional  FM  stereo  tuner,  or  you 
may  add  the  tuner  later,  if  you  prefer. 
Price  is  only  $274.95.  Optional  FM  stereo 
tuner,  $124.95.  Guaranteed  by  Scott  for 
two  full  years. 


FREE!  SCOTT  HOME  DECORATING  GUIDE 

H.  H.  SCOTT,  INC.,  Ill  POWDERMILL  ROAD,  MAYNARD, 
MASS.  Export:  Scott  International,  Maynard,  Mass. 
Cable  HIFI.  (195.10) 

rn  Please  send  me  Scott's  full  color  home  decorat- 
1 — ling  guide,  "At  Home  with  Stereo." 

I    j  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Scott's 
I — I  world-famous   stereo   components,    kits,  and 
speakers. 


Name. 


Address. 

City  

State  


-Zip. 


SCOTT 


Prices  slightly  higher  west  of  Rockies.  Prices  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  * 
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Slovakia.  Janacek,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  freethinker,  decided  not 
to  compose  an  orthodox  mass.  He 
looked  back  to  an  earlier  time,  when 
his  country  was  emerging  from  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  he  set  the  Glagolitic 
language  to  music. 

What  results  is  a  rough-hewn,  neo- 
primitive,  surging  kind  of  writing 
with  extraordinary  power,  tension, 
and  imagination.  Chorus  and  soloists 
are  used,  but  the  hero  is  the  orchestra. 
Instead  of  ending  his  Slavonic  Max* 
with  an  orthodox  Dona  nobis'pacem , 
Janacek  has  two  sections— an  organ 
solo  followed  by  an  exciting,  snarling 
orchestral  postlude.  The  entire  score 
has  a  gripping  kind  of  excitement  and 
drama,  plus  an  exotic  Slavic  quality, 
that  makes  it  unique.  It  is  a  master- 
piece. 

We  have  a  choice  of  two  recent  re- 
cordings. Leonard  Bernstein  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  who  had 
done  the  Slavonic  Mass  in  Philhar- 
monic Hall  two  years  or  so  ago,  are 
represented  on  a  Columbia  disc  (ML 
0137,  mono;  MS  6737,  stereo);  and 
the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  under 
Rafael  Kubelik  are  heard  on  a 
Deutsche  Grammophon  disc  (18954, 
mono;  138954,  stereo).  Bernstein's 
performance  has  some  advantages. 
The  original  text  is  more  clearly  re- 
produced (the  DGG  version  is  sung  in 
German),  and  hence  there  is  a  more 
faithful,  more  Slavic  feeling.  And 
Bernstein  conducts  with  a  good  deal 
of  drive.  His  vocal  soloists,  however, 
are  inferior  to  those  on  the  DGG 
discs.  Helga  Pilarczyk  is  shrill  and 
unsteady,  George  Gaynes  sings  with 
all  too  obvious  effort,  and  even  the  re- 
liable Nicolai  Gedda  sounds  uncom- 
fortable. Kubelik's  soloists  -  Evelyn 
Lear,  Ernst  Haefliger  and  Franz 
Crass,  are  a  much  smoother  and  more 
convincing  trio.  (In  reality  there  are 
four  soloists  in  the  Slavonic  Mass,  but 
the  alto  has  next  to  nothing  to  do. ) 

And  despite  Bernstein's  undoubted 
force,  Kubelik  has  a  more  secure 
grasp  of  the  score.  His  Czech  back- 
ground helps,  for  he  has  been  familiar 
with  the  music  all  his  life,  whereas  it 
is  doubtful  if  Bernstein  has  had  much 
prior  acquaintance  with  it.  In  any 
case,  Kubelik's  pacings,  outline,  and 
ideas  carry  more  authority.  But  any 
intelligent,  adventurous  music-lover 
should  investigate  one  of  these  two  re- 
cordings. The  Festival  Mass  is  an  ex- 
perience that  should  not  be  passed  up. 


jazz  notes 

by  Eric  Larrabee 


Togetherne 

Rod  Levitt's  band  sounds  as  thou; 
it  had  played  together  more  oft 
than  only  in  the  studio  on  recordi; 
dates— not  that  this  is  so  rare,  but  th 
the  sense  of  ensemble  is  a  precio 
thing,  and  rarely  comes  of  anythi 
but  the  musicians'  long  and  close  i 
sociation.  Levitt's  orchestra  (to 
precise,  octet)  has  in  fact  existed 
more  than  several  years,  but  it 
ready  has  that  nice  sound  of  indepf 
dent  existence  casually  overheard, 
though  they  would  have  been  playi 
anyhow,  whether  the  tape  machir 
had  been  on  or  off. 

A  quality  of  smooth  accord  is  esL 
cially  necessary  to  Levitt's  way  of  ( 
ing  things,  since  he  tries  to  bind 
gether  such  a  number  of  centrifu 
elements,   among   them  moderni 
humor,  careful   arrangements,  r 
texture,  jazz  solidity,  and  what  I  ( 
only  call  bounciness.  There  is  quit 
lot  going  on,  and  a  lot  of  intent 
hind  it,  so  that  the  group's  avo 
ance  of  self-consciousness  or  soum 
ing  forced  is  a  more-than-ordinife 
achievement. 

Levitt  himself  plays  trombone 
writes  the  arrangements.  He  come 
his  own  group  from  the  paradox 
background  of  the  Dizzy  Gillespie 
band  and  the  Radio  City  Music  H 
apparently  he  had  had  enough  of 
latter  to  quit  in  1963.  The  style  of 
arrangements  is  one  of  up-to-d£ 
ness  and  big-band  sound,  but  then 
also  something  in  it  of  intimacy 
entertainment,  of  posing  for  efi 
and  popping  balloons.  In  a  piece  cal 
Stop  Those  Men!  he  even  manages^ 
essay  into  jazz  slapstick. 

The  jazz  commonplace  which  air 
ciates  ease  and  elegance  with  1 
small  combinations  makes  it  conv,» 
tional  to  praise  big  ones  which  s  it 
sound  small,  and  small  ones  whB 
sound  big  without  actually  being  u 
It  is  a  sensible  convention.  ClassiJ 
music— which  still  has  full  mod  n 
symphonies  playing  works  on"! 
nally  written  for  a  baroque  cham  r 
orchestra— is  not  yet  sophistica  »i 
enough  to  make  the  distinction. 

Insight.  The  Rod  Levitt  Orches  a 
RCA  Victor.  LSP-3372. 


This  man  is  discussing  whisky  with  friends. 
And  who  should  know  more  about  it? 
He  happens  to  blend  the  world's  finest  Scotch. 


Bprge  Thomson .  Director  and  waster  blende: 
tirnock  (Barassie)  Golf  Club,  Scotland. 

you  could  eavesdrop  a  little,  you 
ight  hear  talk  of  Scottish  Highlands, 
ore  than  40  "single  malts"  even  sherry 
isks.  Curious  facts  and  figures  about 
>hnnie  Walker  Black  Label  from 
eorge  Thomson,  the  master  blender 
mself. 

He  might  mention  that  the  Scotch  is 
ade  from  over  forty  of  the  most  costl) 
ighland  malt  whiskies,  all  mellowed 
>r  years  in  sherr)  casks,  and  blended 
ith  the  precise  amount  ot  mature 
It'otch  grain  whisky.  Hut  he  might  hesi- 
te  to  mention  exactly  how  the  forty 


'  Joint  Walker  A  Sons,  shown  here  at  the  Kil- 

odd  malt  whiskies  are  selected.  Mr. 
Thomson  is  quite  modest  about  his  nose. 

The  man  with  ;i  nose 
for  Scotch 

There  are  101  malt  whiskies  distilled  in 
Scotland. The  differences  between  them 
are  sometimes  slight,  but  always  per- 
ceptible to  Mr.  Thomson  s  nose.  It  tells 
him  to  select  this  one  for  bod  v.  that  one 
for  charact  until  he  has  the  ultimate 
combination  that  can  be  rounded  into 
the  finest  Scotch  m;  de. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  highly  particular 


about  his  blend  of  Scotch.  And  Johnnie 
Walker  is  most  particular  about  its  mas- 
ter blender.  There  have  onl\  been  tour 
since  1820.  It\a  rare  skill  that  can  turn 
out  a  Scotch  with  so  much  depth  to  it. 
with  the  same  superlative  qualm  barrel 
alter  barrel. 

Perhaps  you  should  taste  Johnnie 
Walker  Black  Label.  It's  available  in 
reasonable  supply  here,  although  ra- 
tioned in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It's  also 
available  in  a  distin- 
guished \  ear-round  git  t 
carton.  Its  smooth,  sat- 
isfying I  lavor  could 
change  \  our  taste  for 
fine  Scotch. 


tSUTTLED  IN  SCOTLAND.  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY.  86  8  PROOF. 
lf-.P0"Ttl)  BY  CANADA  DRY  CORPORAIION.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 


Where  can  von  buv  travelers  checks  backed  to 
the  oii-tlie-s|iot'Vefnnd  svstein  second  to  none! 


Firs!  \afioiial  Cilv  Travelers  Checks 
are  available  at  tlioiisands  of  hanks 
throughout  the  I  nittMl  States 
and  all  the  world. 


Wherever  you  live  or  travel,  you  can  be  sure  of  the  extra  safety 
provided  by  First  National  C  ity  Travelers  Checks.  Actual  tests, 
made  'round  the  world,  show  their  ready  availability. ..immediate 
acceptability... on-the-spot  refundability.  In  case  of  loss.  Western 
Union  Operator  25  can  direct  you  to  the  closest  of  thousands  of 
U.S.  refund  points.  Overseas,  there  are  thousands  more  refund 
points...  and  principal  hotels  there  can  direct  you  to  the  nearest 
one.  first  National  C  ity  Travelers  Checks  cost  just  one  cent  per 
dollar.  Ask  for  them  hv  name  at  your  bank. 
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Test  No.  2— Acceptability— in  Geneva 

American  businessman  Robert  L.  McEwen  and  his\a 
are  shown  shopping  at  Switzerland's  famous  Pall 
Philippe.  They  found  First  National  City  TraveB 
Checks  good  here  as  everywhere. 


Test  No.  1  —Refundability— in  San  Juan 

Robert  P.  Cina  of  Brookhn.  N.  Y..  hones  mooning  in  Puerto  Rico,  made  this 
test  by  burning  S250  in  First  National  City  Travelers  Checks.  Directed  by  his 
hotel  to  the  nearest  of  First  National  City's  1 1  Puerto  Rican  branches,  he 
received  a  full,  on-the-spot  refund. 


Test  No.  3— Availability— in  Amsterdat 

In  just  minutes,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  A.  Boom  of  Ams| 
dam.  bought  their  First  National  City  Travelers  Che 
at  the  Amsterdamsche  Bank.  They're  easy  to  bu; 
banks  all  around  the  world. 


First  National  City  Travelers  (  hecks  arc-Uetler  Than  Money® 'wherever  yougi 

Official  Tra\elers  Check  Sen  York  W  orld's  Fair  1965  •  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporal 
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Foreword 


THE  writer's  life  today  remains  a  capricious  affair,  tilled  with  constant  uncertainty, 
struggle,  and  debate,  both  practical  and  artistic.  Yet  in  a  financial  sense,  at  least,  it  is 
a  more  stable  way  of  life  than  at  almost  any  time  in  history.  More  writers  than  ever  be- 
fore make  a  living  from  their  work,  although  the  statistics  still  are  not  pleasant  read- 
ing. And  the  psychic  hazards  persist,  as  well.  How  does  a  writer  relate  to  the  world 
around  him?  Must  he  remain  an  outsider?  What  are  the  sources  of  inspiration ?  What 
happens  when  the  demands  of  everyday  life  keep  him  from  his  writing?  Are  foundation 
subsidies  really  a  help?  Why  are  writers  in  Xew  York  different  from  writers  in  London? 
Why  is  the  business  of  selling  books  so  haphazard?  What  does  the  editor  mean  to  the 
writer  and  how  can  they  benefit  each  other? 

This  series  of  articles,  written  specially  for  the  October  and  November  issues  of 
Harper's,  tries  to  examine  these  questions— and  others— and  in  some  cases  to  offer  an- 
swers. Simple  space  requirements  made  it  necessary  to  leave  untouched  certain  active 
and  rewarding  areas  of  the  writer's  world:  television,  the  theater,  and  the  movies  among 
them.  Rut  in  the  pages  available,  some  of  America's  and  England's  most  gifted  writers 
have  seriously  gone  about  the  serious  business  of  facing  up  to  the  practical  and  creative 
problems  of  their  craft.  It  is  their  world  and  they  know  it  best. 

Robert  Kotlowitz 
for  The  Editors 
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In  Defense  of 
Editing 

by  Norman  Podhoretz 

The  gifted— and  unabashed-editor  of  "Commentary"  asks  whether 
editors  are  really  necessary,  and  in  searching  for  the  answer  offers 
a  definition  of  the  entire  editorial  process,  how  it  works,  why,  and 
what  it  means  to  the  writer,  to  the  reader,  and  to  the  very  quality  0/ 
our  cultural  life. 


It  seems  to  have  become  the  fashion  lately  for 
writers  who  have  had  difficulties  with  one  maga- 
zine or  another  to  complain  in  public  about  the  ter- 
rible treatment  they  have  received  at  the  hands 
of  insensitive  editors.  B.  H.  Haggin  not  long  ago 
voiced  such  a  complaint  in  Partisan  Review 
against  Robert  Hatch  of  The  Nation;  more  re- 
cently, in  the  Hudson  Review,  Hans  J.  Morgen- 
thau  had  a  go  at  me.  As  it  happens,  both  Haggin 
and  Morgenthau  were  speaking  out  of  what  might 
easily  be  regarded  as  personal  pique,  but  the  ques- 
tion they  raised— Are  editors  necessary  ?— is  never- 
theless an  interesting  one,  touching  as  it  does  on 
the  general  state  of  discourse  in  America  and  the 
whole  issue  of  the  maintenance  of  standards.  To 
take  up  that  question,  one  has  to  discuss  aspects 
of  the  editorial  process  that  were  perhaps  better 
kept  private,  but  now  that  they  are  being  made 
public  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  aggrieved  au- 
thor, they  might  just  as  well  be  talked  about  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  working  editor  as  well.  And 
the  only  way  for  a  working  editor  to  begin  talking 
honestly  about  them  is  to  attempt  an  answer  to 
the  question  as  it  was  put  in  more  positive  form  by 
John  Fischer  in  the  June  Harper's:  What  do  edi- 
tors do? 

Most  people.  I  imagine,  if  they  think  about  it 


at  all,  think  that  the  job  of  an  editor  is  to  pick  and 
choose  among  finished  pieces  of  work  which  have 
been  submitted  to  him  and  deliver  them  to  the 
printer;  that  is  to  say,  he  acts  as  a  middleman  be- 
tween individual  authors  and  an  expectant  pub- 
lic. In  the  six  years  that  I  have  been  editing  Com- 
mentary, there  have  indeed  been  occasions  when 
my  job  corresponded  roughly  to  that  conception  of 
it.  But  the  editorial  process  is  usually  far  more 
complicated.  Typically,  between  the  receipt  of  a 
manuscript  at  the  offices  of  almost  any  magazine 
and  the  dispatch  of  a  publishable  article  to  the 
printer  fall  the  shadows— of  doubt,  of  deliberation, 
of  labor,  of  negotiation. 

Doubt :  Every  magazine  that  deserves  the  name 
has  a  character,  a  style,  a  point  of  view,  a  circum- 
scribed area  of  concern,  a  conception  of  how  dis- 
course ought  to  be  conducted;  if  it  lacks  these 
things,  it  is  not  a  magazine  but  a  periodical  anthol- 
ogy of  random  writings.  Obviously  the  editor's 
personality,  his  cast  of  mind,  his  biases,  his  inter- 
ests are  crucial  to  the  formation  of  this  character. 
Yet  once  it  has  been  formed— if  it  has  been  truly 
formed— it  takes  on  an  independent  existence  of  its 
own,  resisting  even  the  editor's  efforts  to  change 
or  qualify  it.  It  is  enormously  important  for  him 
to  fight  his  own  magazine,  to  keep  it  from  beeom- 
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ing  hardened  and  predictable,  to  keep  it  open  and 
mobile.  Yet  if  he  whores  too  avidly  after  strange 
gods,  desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
the  magazine  will  avenge  itself  by  refusing  to  as- 
similate the  foreign  substance.  Instead  of  achiev- 
ing surprise,  he  will  achieve  a  tasteless  incongru- 
ity, like  a  woman  with  the  wrong  hairdo;  instead 
of  looking  more  flexible  and  lively,  his  magazine 
will  take  on  an  uncertain  and  affected  air.  This  is 
why  phrases  like  "Not  for  us"  or  "Unsuitable"  so 
often  accompany  rejected  manuscripts.  They  are 
used  partly  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  au- 
thors, but  there  is  a  truth  in  them  by  which  maga- 
zines live  or  die. 

Rites  of  Commissioning 

To  understand  that  magazines  have  their  own 
insistent  characters  is  to  understand  why  the  vast 
majority  of  the  articles  they  publish  are  likely  to 
be  commissioned,  i  The  strictly  literary  magazines 
are  an  exception,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  poems 
ami  stories,  unlike  articles,  are  not  as  a  rule 
written  to  order.  But  even  a  literary  magazine  can 
only  become  a  real  magazine— that  is.  acquire  a 
character- -by  going  after  particular  writers  whom 
the  editor  values  more  highly  than  others:  that, 
too.  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  com- 
missioning. 

If  an  established  writer  or  a  regular  contribu- 
tor comes  to  a  magazine  with  a  proposal  that  the 
editor  likes,  he  will  naturally  be  told  to  go  ahead. 
But  before  he  is  told  to  go  ahead,  the  editor  will 
indicate  to  him  how  he  thinks  the  subject  ought 
properly  to  be  handled:  "properly."  of  course, 
meaning  the  editor's  conception  of  how  the  in- 
trinsic demands  of  the  subject  can  best  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  demands  of  the  magazine's  char- 
acter. 

The  other,  more  common,  form  of  commission- 
ing follows  not  upon  the  writer's  initiative  but 
upon  the  editor's.  The  editor— or,  mysteriously,  the 
magazine  itself-decides  that  an  article  is  needed 
>  n  a  given  subject  and  he  looks  for  someone  who 
can  do  it  as  far  as  possible  in  the  "right"  way. 
This  search  for  the  right  writer  sets  what  is  one 
of  the  editor's  most  interesting  problems,  but  it 
can  be  exhausting:  often  the  writer  he  wants  is  a 
busy  man  who  must  be  cajoled,  flattered,  harassed, 
nagged.  And  even  with  cajolery,  flattery,  harass- 
ment, and  nagging,  the  search  ends  half  the  time 
itt  failure,  either  because  no  one  can  be  found,  or 
because  the  person  who  eventually  is  found  never 
delivers,  or  worse,  turns  out  to  be  the  wrong 
writer.  With  enough  experience,  however,  an  edi- 


tor will  know  where  to  go.  and  with  enough  luck  he 
will  snare  his  man.  Still,  he  has  to  be  very  lucky 
indeed  or  very  inspired  in  his  choice  of  the  writer 
to  get  the  piece  he  is  dreaming  of  (and  almost 
miraculously  lucky  to  get  it  on  the  promised  date  . 
It  happens  once  in  a  great  while.  But  the  typical 
conclusion  to  this  phase  of  the  editorial  process 
is  the  delivery  of  a  manuscript  which  only  faintly 
approximates  the  editor's  ideal  conception,  or  else 
differs  radically  from  it.  Thus  Doubt,  and  then  . . . 

Deliberation:  Is  it  right  for  as?  Can  it  be  made 
right  for  us?  How?  Will  the  author  be  willing  to 
revise  it?  Can  he  revise  it  on  time?  Will  he  let  ;/.« 
revise  it?  Are  we  willing  to  risk  offending  a  val- 
uable contributor  by  pushing  very  hard?  Are  we 
being  unfair  or  too  rigid?  Should  we  perhaps  pub- 
lish the  piece  more  or  less  as  it  is?  Are  we  per- 
haps a  little  crazy? 

Such  are  the  quest  ions  that  are  struggled  with 
at  editorial  conferences  or  via  inter-office  memos. 
Finally,  when  the  manuscript  may  have  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  editorial  staff  a  second  time  <  the  con- 
ference having  left  everyone  thoroughly  uncer- 
tain a  decision,  enthusiastic  or  grudging,  is 
reached.  A  letter  is  written  or  a  telephone  con* 
versation  held  or  a  lunch  date  arranged.  "This  is 
what  we  think  still  needs  to  be  done.  Will  you  do 
it?"  If  yes.  the  whole  process  is  repeated  when  the 
revised  version  comes  in.  Or.  if  no:  "Will  you  let 
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us  do  it.  then  ?  Naturally  you'll  have  an  opportunity 
to  check  the  edited  version."  If  yes  to  that,  the 
phase  of  deliberation  gives  way  to  .  .  . 

Labor:  One  edits  a  manuscript  by  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  flaws  that  inevitably  appear  when  it  is 
subjected  to  the  minutest  scrutiny  of  which  the 
editor  is  capable.  In  America  (and  indications  are 
that  this  is  beginning  to  happen  in  England,  too), 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  flaws  to  be  cor- 
rected are  either  technical  or  minimally  aesthetic: 
flaws  of  grammar,  flaws  of  syntax,  flaws  of  struc- 
ture, flaws  of  rhetoric,  flaws  of  taste. 

But  the  deficiencies  that  tend  to  show  up  on  a 
ruthlessly  close  study  of  a  manuscript  may  be  sub- 
stantive too.  Under  the  editorial  microscope  things 
that  were  not  visible  to  the  naked  eve— neither  the 
editor's  nor  the  author's— suddenly  make  an  un- 
expected appearance.  One  sentence  does  not  logi- 
cally follow  from  the  next ;  the  paragraph  on  page  8 
only  makes  sense  if  it  is  transposed  to  page  6  and 
stitched  in  with  a  clever  transition  to  cover  the 
seam ;  a  point  whic  h  seemed  persuasive  on  a  first 
reading  turns  out  to  need  bolstering  with  more 
documentation  for  the  irrelevancies  surrounding 
it  have  to  be  peeled  away)  ;  an  argument  which 
looked  reasonable  before  is  now  revealed  as  contra- 
dicting another  argument  elsewhere  in  the  piece, 
or  to  have  ignored  or  distorted  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  case. 

Some  of  these  deficiencies— the  logical  and  struc- 
tural ones— can  be  remedied  by  the  editor  himself 
if  he  has  acquired  a  truly  inward  grasp  of  what  the 
author  is  trying  to  say  and  show  and  evoke.  But  it 
must  be  left  to  the  author  to  fill  in  gaps,  to  add 
further  information,  to  take  up  new  questions  that 
have  arisen,  to  shore  up  weaknesses  that  have  be- 
come evident.  Accordingly  the  edited  version  of  his 


A  Literary  Nation? 

Every  Norwegian  writer  would  like  to  be  pub- 
lished in  America.  Some  of  them  are,  though 
this  does  not  necessarily  bring  them  what  they 
seek.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  Norwegian  writ- 
ers that,  speaking  generally,  America  is  not  a 
literary  nation,  that  millions  of  educated  Amer- 
ican citizens  care  little  for  literature.  Again  and 
again  this  reporter  tried  to  explain  that  thoueh 
Americans  read  books,  as  witnessed  by  the  sale 
of  paperbacks,  only  a  very  small  number  of 
them  are  concerned  or  interested  in  literature 
as  such. 

— Nika  S.  Hazelton.  "Norwegian  Letter.  '  The 
New  Yorl:  Times  Book  Review,  May  17,  19G4. 


article  will  be  sent  to  him  with  a  letter  explaining 
what  has  been  done  to  the  manuscript  and  why, 
asking  iiim  to  make  sure  that  no  inaccuracies  have 
crept  in  through  the  editing,  and  requesting  that 
he  deal  with  the  substantive  problems  which  have 
emerged  upon  careful  scrutiny.  The  phase  of  Labor 
has  come  to  a  close,  and  what  remains  is  .  .  . 

Negotiation:  Seeing  the  edited  manuscript,  the 
author,  as  likely  as  not,  is  more  than  a  little  out- 
raged. This  is,  after  all,  his  article;  he  takes  re- 
sponsibility for  it;  it  is  to  appear  under  his  name. 
By  what  right  does  anyone  presume  to  tamper  with 
it?  (On  the  other  hand,  some  authors,  curiously 
enough  including  many  who  write  very  well,  are 
often  grateful  for  editing.)  When  the  outrage  sub- 
sides, however,  he  will  begin  to  wonder  whether 
there  might  not  perhaps  be  a  certain  justice  in  the 
criticisms  reflected  in  the  editing;  not  all,  of 
course,  but  some.  Adjustments  will  naturally  have 
to  be  made  here  and  there,  but  on  the  whole  the 
edited  version  will  do. 

Clash  of  Vanities 

Just  as  the  editor  may  have  been  worrying  about 
the  possibility  of  losing  both  article  and  author  by 
pressing  too  hard  on  the  manuscript,  so  on  his 
side  the  author  may  be  worried  lest  he  lose  his 
chance  of  publishing  the  piece  and  disaffect  the 
editor.  There  is  a  clash  of  interests  and  vanities 
here  which  does  not  differ  greatly  in  principle  from 
the  clash  of  opposing  groups  in  politics,  and  it  is 
ordinarily  settled  in  much  the  same  way  as  politi- 
cal struggles  are— by  negotiation.  The  author  ac- 
cepts most  of  the  editing  but  insists  on  certain 
points  (the  restoration  of  a  passage  that  has  been 
cut  or  of  a  formulation  that  has  been  changed), 
the  editor  agrees,  and  the  piece  is  at  long  last  sent 
to  the  printer. 

Thus  is  the  editorial  process  completed— so  far 
as  this  one  article  is  concerned.  There  may  be  as 
many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  other  pieces  in  the  same 
issue.  Not  all  of  them  will  have  involved  so  much 
effort.  Two  or  three  will  have  required  only  a  lit- 
tle touching  up  or  none  at  all;  several  others  will 
have  needed  considerable  editing  but  not  in  every 
sentence;  still  others  will  have  needed  more  edit- 
ing than  the  editor— knowing  the  author  would 
object,  and  on  balance  wanting  the  piece  even  in  an 
imperfect  state— dared  to  do.  (  Reading  such  pieces 
in  proof,  or  even  in  print,  the  editor  can  hardly 
control  his  pencil.  I 

It  takes,  then,  a  great  deal  of  work,  an  ener- 
vating concentration  on  detail,  and  a  fanatical 
concern  with  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  English 
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language  to  edit  a  manuscript— to  improve  an  es- 
sentially well-written  piece  or  to  turn  a  clumsily 
written  one  into,  at  the  very  least,  a  readable  and 
literate  article,  and,  at  the  very  most,  a  beautifully 
shaped  and  effectively  expressed  essay  which  re- 
mains true  to  the  author's  intention,  which  realizes 
that  intention  more  fully  than  he  himself  was  able 
to  do.  In  addition  to  work,  manuscript  editing 
takes  time— and  time  is  critical  to  an  enterprise 
that  lives  under  the  pressure  of  deadlines.  And  in 
addition  to  time,  it  takes  a  combination  of  sym- 
pathy—getting inside  someone  else's  mind— and 
rigor— resistance  to  being  swallowed  up  by  that 
other  mind,  once  inside— that  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  maintain. 

Who  Cares? 

Is  it  all  worth  it'.'  Over  and  over  again  one  asks 
oneself  that  question,  tempted  as  one  is  to  hoard 
some  of  the  energy  that  goes  into  editing  for 
thinking  one's  own  thoughts  or  doing  one's  own 
writing.  One  asks  oneself  whether  anyone  would 
know  the  difference  if  one  simply  sent  all  those 
pieces  to  the  printer  after  a  perfunctory  reading. 
And  one  asks  oneself  whether  anyone  really  cares 
about  writing  of  this  kind  as  writing.  For  all  edi- 
tors have  had  the  experience  of  publishing  inade- 
quately edited  pieces  that  were  praised  beyond 
their  deserts,  and  articles  they  knew  to  be  classics 
of  their  type  that  were  scarcely  noticed  and  cer- 
tainly not  valued  at  their  proper  worth.  If  such 
articles  ( which  are  not  edited— one  has  no  impulse 
to  tamper  with  perfection  >  are  not  appreciated, 
what  hope  is  there  that  lesser  (edited)  pieces 
will  be? 

In  the  end  an  editor  is  thrown  back,  as  any  man 
doing  any  job  faithfully  must  be,  on  the  fact  that 
he  cares  and  that  he  can  therefore  do  no  other. 
He  cares  about  the  English  language;  he  cares 
about  clarity  of  thought  and  grace  of  expression; 
he  cares  about  the  traditions  of  discourse  and  of 
argument.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  even 
good  editors  will  sometimes  bungle  a  job  and  that 
bad  editors  invariably  will,  but  it  nevertheless  re- 
mains true  that  the  editorial  process  is  a  necessity 
if  standards  are  to  be  preserved  and  if  the  intel- 
lectual life  in  America  is  not  to  become  wholly  com- 
partmentalized and  ultimately  sterile  in  spirit. 

Apocalyptic  as  this  may  sound,  I  believe  it  to  be 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  number  of  people  in  this  country  who  can 
write  an  acceptable  piece  of  exposition  in  literate 
English  is  astoundingly  low.  But  if  one  goes  be- 
yond that  minimal  requirement  and  asks  for  a 


piece  of  exposition  whose  virtues  include  clarity, 
economy,  coherence,  and  grace,  one  is  hard  put  to 
find  it  even  among  professional  journalists  or  pro- 
fessors of  English,  let  alone  professors  of  econom- 
ics or  sociology.  (One  is,  however,  rather  more 
likely  to  find  it  among  the  professors  of  history 
who  as  a  class  are  for  some  reason  the  best  writers 
in  the  academy  today.  >  Whatever  the  causes  of 
this  sorry  condition  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  it 
exists,  and  until  it  is  remedied  the  only  alternative 
to  ( competent  >  editing  must  be  a  further  debase- 
ment of  our  language  and  a  further  loosening  of 
our  already  tenuous  hold  on  the  traditions  of 
civilized  public  discourse. 

In  our  culture— I  exaggerate  only  slightly— those 
who  know  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can  write 
do  not  know.  An  editor  who  wants  an  article  on  a 
given  subject  which  seems  important  to  him  at  a 
given  time  has  very  little  trouble  locating  people 
with  impeccable  credentials  and  unquestionable 
authority.  Since  such  people  are  rarely  good  writ- 
ers, however,  he  has  three  choices  as  an  editor:  he 
can  decide  not  to  get  a  piece  on  the  subject  at  all; 
he  can  resign  himself  to  publishing  one  that  is 
gratuitously  unreadable  and  guilty  of  grave  of- 
fenses against  the  art  of  exposition;  or  he  can 
edit.  To  opt  for  the  fh'st  choice  is  to  lose  opportuni- 
ties; to  oDt  for  the  second  is  to  behave  irresponsi- 
bly both  toward  the  readers  of  his  magazine  and 
toward  the  standards  of  his  profession;  to  opt  for 
the  third  is  to  risk  error  and  arrogance  for  the 
sake  of  creating  the  monthly  illusion  that  we  live 
In  a  world  where  a  certain  mode  of  serious  discus- 
sion can  still  take  place.  What  is  today  an  illusion 
was  once  a  reality;  but  without  the  illusion— that 
is,  the  sense  of  what  is  possible— before  our  eyes, 
how  will  we  ever  make  it  a  reality  again? 


Deafened 

At  a  literary  party.  Frogs  and  oxen.  The  frogs 
are  the  magazine  and  newspaper  men.  the 
agency  men,  the  publishers,  who  rather  patheti- 
cally try  to  equate  knowing  writers  with  actual- 
ly creating  something;  the  oxen  are  the  writers, 
who  are  castrated  by  their  own  self-interest, 
their  own  vanities,  their  "shop."  Both  frogs  and 
oxen  are  very  well  by  themselves;  but  the 
syzygy  is  fatal.  Their  chatter  deafens  me  and 
I  feel  like  Alice  at  the  tea-party.  They  are  not 
even  good  "material." 

— John  Fowles,  "I  Write  Therefore  I  Am,"  in 
Evergreen  Review  No.  33,  Aug.-Sept.  1964. 
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Apart  from  standards,  there  is  also  the  matter 
of  American  intellectual  life  itself.  Once  upon  a 
time— or  so  it  now  seems— all  educated  men  spoke 
the  same  language  and  therefore  were  able  to 
communicate  with  one  another.  They  strolled  to- 
gether in  marketplaces  or  ate  together  at  High 
Table  conversing  all  the  while,  wittily,  on  all  man- 
ner of  things.  These  educated  men  were  all  equally 
philosophers,  equally  theologians,  equally  sci- 
entists. But  then  one  day,  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
conversation,  they  suddenly  discovered  that  some- 
thing strange  had  happened :  they  could  no  longer 
understand  one  another.  They  all  wondered  why 
they  had  been  punished  in  this  mysterious  way  by 
the  multiplication  of  tongues  ("which  soon  came  to 
be  know  as  "disciplines"  I.  Some  blamed  it  on  the 
growth  of  an  idolatrous  cult  of  Science  among 
their  fellows;  others  blamed  it  on  the  laziness  and 
complacency  of  the  litterateurs.  The  argument 
still  rages  today,  but  the  "disciplines"  are  if  any- 
thing further  apart  than  they  were  in  that  far-off 
time  when  the  common  language  was  first  shat- 
tered into  a  hundred  isolated  fragments 

Finding  the  Language 

In  my  view,  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
magazine  editor  is  to  participate  in  the  struggle 
to  reconstruct  that  shattered  common  language. 
There  must  be  a  language  in  which  all  but  the  most 
highly  technical  matters  can  be  discussed  without 
distortion  or  falsification  or  watering-down  ;  there 
must  be  a  language  impartially  free  of  all  the  vari- 


ous jargons  through  which  the  "disciplines"  main- 
tain their  proud  and  debilitating  isolation;  there 
must  be  a  language  in  which  the  kinship  of  these 
disciplines  is  expressed  and  revealed  and  reaf- 
firmed. 

A  man  who  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
such  a  language  cannot  edit  a  magazine  ("though 
he  may  be  able  to  edit  a  specialized  journal  of  one 
kind  or  another).  For  from  the  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  language  everything  else  that 
makes  an  editor  follows:  the  conception  of  a  cul- 
ture as  organic— as  one  and  not  many— and  there- 
fore accessible  in  all  its  modalities  to  the  general 
intelligence;  the  correlative  conviction  that  by  the 
exercise  of  his  general  intelligence  a  man  can  de- 
termine what  the  important  issues  are  even  in 
areas  in  which  he  has  no  special  training;  the  ar- 
rogance to  assert  that  this  is  the  relevant  point 
rather  than  that;  the  nerve  to  tell  others  how  to 
discuss  things  which  they  know  more  about  than 
he  does. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  where  we  began :  to 
manuscript  editing.  Mr.  Fischer  is  right  in  stress- 
ing qualities  like  intuition,  curiosity,  and  enthu- 
siasm when  he  talks  about  the  process  by  which 
an  editor  decides  on  subjects  to  be  covered,  prob- 
lems to  be  investigated,  issues  to  be  raised.  But  it 
is  manuscript  editing  and  manuscript  editing  alone 
that  makes  it  possible  for  these  subjects  to  be 
covered  properly,  these  problems  to  be  investigated 
adequately,  these  issues  to  be  raised  incisively. 

CI  should  add  that  the  article  you  have  just  read 
was  commissioned  and  deliberated  upon,  but  not 
edited.  Perhaps— I  hope  not— it  should  have  been.  I 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  l'ti;r, 
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Lost  in  the 
Bookshops  of  New  York 

by  Alan  Levy 


A  marathon  broic.se  through  Manhattan's  hading  bookstores  turns 
up  a  lot  of  old  jewelry  for  safe,  as  well  as  art  reproductions,  toys, 
and  even  a  few  volumes.  The  author,  ivho  has  written  a  half-dozen 
books  himself,  claims,  however,  that  the  future  is  not  hopeless  for  tin 
buying  and  selling  of  "literature." 


O, 


n  the  day  my  first  hard-cover  book  was  pub- 
lished I  walked  through  Brentano's  front  door. 
Posing  as  a  customer,  I  gave  a  floorwalker  the  title 
and  asked  him  where  I  could  find  it.  "We  don't 
carry  non-books  here,"  he  replied. 

Badly  gored,  I  made  for  the  side  exit,  moving 
past  a  treasure  trove  of  pre-Columbian  jewelry; 
a  sculpted  "Greek  Goat.  460  450  B.C.,  $15";  some 
malformed  totems  in  the  Gallery  of  Crafts;  and 
a  "K'Ang  Hsi  Period  Horse  .  .  .  scaled  for  the  gar- 
den, $500."  As  I  neared  the  47th  Street  door, 
there  was  a  bittersweet  surprise  ending:  I  col- 
lided with  twelve  copies  of  my  own  non-book. 

Much  the  same  has  happened  to  other  authors 
in  the  bookshops  of  New  York.  A  prominent  attor- 
ney, without  identifying  himself,  asked  for  a  book 
he'd  written.  "Don't  have  it,"  the  clerk  said.  Did 
he  expect  it  in?  "No."  Could  the  store— a  major 
one,  incidentally,  not  a  fiy-by-night  card  shop- 
order  a  copy  for  a  customer?  "No."  Having  caught 
the  witness  in  a  lie  (the  store  could  order  any  cur- 
rent book  from  any  large  publisher  and  make  an 
easy  25  to  40  per  cent  profit ) ,  the  author  closed 
in  like  a  prosecutor.  He  sent  for  the  clerk's  su- 
perior. He  unmasked  himself  not  only  as  the 
author,  but  also  as  the  attorney  for  the  store. 
There  were  apologies  and,  that  afternoon,  the  store 
placed  a  rush  order  for  several  hundred  copies. 
Happy  ending?  Bittersweet  again.  With  the  pur- 
chase, the  store  specified  that  each  order  already 
placed  for  other  books  on  the  publisher's  list  be 
reduced  by  twenty-five  copies.  One  of  those  books 
was  mine. 


"Some  booksellers  don't  know  Arthur  Miller 
from  Henry  Miller,"  says  Ralph  Schoenstein, 
author  of  The  Block  and  Time  Lurches  On.  "These 
merchants  of  American  letters  and  the  frustrated 
actors  they  employ  are  under  no  pressure  to  sell 
any  particular  book.  They  can  return  every  copy 
to  the  publisher  and  get  their  money  back." 

Year  after  year,  Schoenstein  and  I  and  several 
thousand  others  write  books  of  varying  merit  that 
do  not  become  causes  celebres  or  best-sellers.  ( My 
own  hard-cover  sales,  at  last  royalty  count,  ranged 
from  4,000  to  12,000  per  book  and  I  have  never 
been  banned,  i  Herman  Wouk,  Saul  Bellow,  and 
Charlie  Chaplin  have  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
and  Literary  Guild  to  watch  over  them.  Alan  King, 
Alexander  King,  and  Martin  Luther  King  have 
personal  publicity  to  help  peddle  their  books  and 
non-books.  Critical  attention?  James  Gould  Coz- ! 
zens  has  Clifton  Fadiman  and  Dwight  Macdonald; 
John  Hawkes  has  Susan  Sontag;  even  Howard 
Fast  has  J.  Donald  Adams.  But  most  of  us  consider 
ourselves  lucky  if  we  are  reviewed  at  all.  Our  only 
showcase  is  the  bookstore. 

Some  authors  have  to  travel  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  be  insulted  in  the  nearest  bookstore.  1 
Many,  however,  enjoy  the  mixed  blessing  of  liv- 
ing in  or  near  New  York  City.  In  Manhattan  alone, 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  stores  primarily 
or  exclusively  devoted  to  hard-cover  books,  and 
since  1957,  when  I  began  my  double  life  as  author 
and  consumer,  I  have  felt  a  vested  interest  in  all 
of  them.  What  kind  of  job  is  the  bookseller  doing 
for  me  and,  pardon  the  paranoia,  to  me?  Why? 
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And  can  anything  be  done  to  improve  my  lot  in  the 
bookshops  of  New  York?  I  decided  to  start  asking 
my  questions  where  they  would  do  the  most  good. 

To  assess  dues  fairly  the  American  Booksellers 
Association  rates  its  2,200  member  stores  from  A 
(smallest)  to  Z  (largest),  according  to  size  and 
volume  of  operation.  An  A  store  handles  less  than 
$15,000  a  year  in  hardbound  trade  books;  a  Z 
store,  over  $5,500,000.  Pickwick  in  Hollywood  and 
Lauriat  in  Boston  are  Rs;  Wanamaker's  in  Phila- 
delphia a  T ;  Kroch-Brentano  in  Chicago  a  V. 
There  are  only  two  Zs  on  the  ABA's  map  of  the 
United  States.  One  is  in  Nashville,  citadel  of  both 
country  music  and  the  Cokesbury  book  chain. 
(Cokesbury,  a  nonprofit  Methodist  operation,  has 
its  largest  shrine  in  Dallas,  but  the  glory  goes  to 
Nashville  headquarters.  I  The  other  is  in  New 
York,  home  of  the  nationwide  Doubleday  chain. 
With  numerous  regional  and  specialized  excep- 
tions, the  Doubleday  Book  Shops  normally  account 
for  10  per  cent  of  a  book's  total  sale.  My  marathon 
browse  began  on  Fifth  Avenue  near  57th  Street— 
in  Doubleday's  flagship  store. 

Emerson's  words  are  inscribed  on  the  down- 
stairs wall:  "In  the  highest  civilization,  the  book 
is  still  the  highest  delight."  At  Doubleday,  the 
newest  book  is  the  most  irresistible  delight.  The 
seduction  starts  in  the  window,  tempts  you  into 
the  store,  then  down  the  aisle  ( at  57th  Street, 
wide  enough  for  a  clumsy  father  to  wheel  a  baby 
carriage),  and  leads  you  to  the  most  attractively 
displayed  and  promising  current  books.  You're 
free  to  peer  inside  the  covers  and,  for  list  price, 
take  home  whatever  you  find.  Any 
Manhattan  Doubleday  is  a  sexy 
place— great  for  girl-watching  as 
well  as  book  browsing.  Fashion 
models,  socialites,  and  secretaries 
drift  in  from  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York.  It  is  alluringly  chic. 

It  is  also  impressively  efficient. 
Call  up  to  inquire  about  a  book  in 
print  and  Customer  Service  will 
trace  it  for  you  within  sixty  sec- 
onds. If  they  don't  have  it.  their 
special  orders  move  fast,  too.  If 
you  have  almost  any  kind  of  credit 
card,  they'll  mail  the  book.  If  not  or 
if  you're  in  a  hurry,  you  can  pick  it 
up  at  the  Will  Call  counter.  At 
Christmastime,  when  a  bookstore 
does  a  quarter  of  its  annual  busi- 
ness, most  stores  are  generous-but 
the  Doubleday  people  stay  that  way 
all  year  round.  Should  you  receive 
a  salable  current  book  that  doesn't 


satisfy,  they  will  exchange  it— even  if  it  was 
bought  elsewhere. 

By  the  time  I  entered  the  57th  Street  store,  I 
had  already  enjoyed  several  pleasant  encounters 
with  Doubleday.  Thanks  to  a  subsidy  from  my 
publisher,  a  WQXR  radio  announcer  read  the 
jacket  blurb  of  my  latest  book  on  the  Doubleday 
Book  Concert.  And,  on  an  otherwise  dreary  pub- 
lication day,  one  of  Doubleday's  seven  buyers 
lunched  with  me  at  my  publisher's  expense.  He 
assured  me  that  Doubleday's  seven  wise  men  have 
spent  a  total  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  in 
their  trade.  They  buy  in  quantities  of  2,000  to 
10,000  (Gone  With  the  Wind,  The  Caine  Mutiny), 
basing  their  judgments  of  20,000  new  books  a 
year  mostly  upon  reports  in  trade  periodicals, 
catalogues,  jacket  blurbs,  advance  reviews,  brief 
skimmings,  lunches,  visits  from  salesmen,  and, 
mainly,  talk. 

At  the  buyer's  invitation,  I  visited  behind  the 
scenes  at  his  store.  In  the  basement,  seven  men  and 
women  (Customer  Service)  were  manning  tele- 
phones while  an  eighth  was  reading  Gunnar  Myr- 
dal  and  wearing  ear  stoppers.  "He's  on  his  lunch 
hour."  my  guide  explained.  The  vast  basement  re- 
sembled the  stacks  of  a  main  library.  Deep  within, 
a  man  was  broadcasting  into  a  tape  recorder. 
"A  book  jockey?"  I  wondered.  No,  he  was 
from  Doubleday  publishers,  the  book  chain's  par- 
ent concern.  He  was  taking  inventory  of  Double- 
day  books  only  and  would  send  his  taped  broad- 
cast to  his  Garden  City  office  to  insure  prompt 
replenishing.  Although  the  stores  feature  "Books 
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of  All  Publishers,"  it's  a  doubly  bad  day  at  Double- 
day  when  a  customer  can't  buy  a  Doubleday  book 
there. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  machinery  behind  the 
glamorous  exterior,  but  dismayed  by  how  well  it 
was  oiled.  1  learned,  for  example,  what  happens 
when  a  book  "isn't  doing  something  spectacular" 
—which  is  the  story  of  most  authors'  lives.  After 
the  book  has  been  in  the  stores  for  three  months, 
an  Automatic  Return  Form  is  sent  from  the  main 
office,  instructing  each  store  to  return  all  copies  on 
hand  to  the  publisher  for  full  credit.  If  a  manager 
believes  in  a  book  and  wants  to  keep  it,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  clear  it  with  his  superiors  and  notify 
them  in  writing  that  he  is  keeping  it  in  stock.  And 
he  had  better  remind  himself  to  give  up  on  the 
book  within  a  year  of  publication— the  usual  time 
limit  for  returns. 

I  had  often  wondered  why  my  books  vanished 
from  Poubleday's  in  six  to  eight  weeks  (compared 
to  six  months  at  Brentano's  and  seven  months  at 
Scribner's).  I  had  optimistically  chalked  up  all 
these  disappearances  to  sellouts— and  waited  for 
reorders  that  never  came.  Now  I  realized  that  the 
limited  life  expectancies  of  my  brain  children  had 
been  further  curtailed  by  the  caution  of  the  book- 
sellers. 

Doubleday  occasionally  goes  out  on  a  limb  for 
books  that  its  buyers  believe  in.  The  chain  has 
been  credited  with  the  initial  success  of  the  Thorne 
Smith  fantasies  as  well  as  two  "finds"  that  in- 
trigued the  seven  wise  men  so  greatly  that  they 
offered  their  normally  underpaid  (from  $50  to 
$80  a  week )  clerks  a  25-cent  bonus  for  each  copy 
sold.  The  titles?  Th<  Caine  Mutiny  and  Auntie 
Maine. 

Peculiar  Sidelines 

^^ost  of  the  evils  that  beset  bookstores— and 
therefore  their  personnel,  their  public,  and  their 
authors— arose  because  the  American  bookseller  is 
running  scared.  He  has  been  sounding  his  own 
death  knell  for  more  than  half  a  century,  while 
struggling  to  live  with  such  cancerous  growths  as 
bicycles,  automobiles,  telephones,  television,  mov- 
ies, department  stores,  coupon  advertising,  book 
clubs,  Sunday  supplements,  magazines,  Time-Life 
P.ooks,  paperbacks,  Little  Blue  Books,  Modern  Li- 
brary, public  libraries,  lending  libraries,  and  re- 
maindering ("Any  book  in  this  window  49<\  New 
titles  added  daily").  Yet,  since  World  War  II,  the 
American  booksellers'  gross  annual  business  has 
tripled  and,  for  each  of  the  past  five  years,  it  has 
averaged  a  reasonably  healthy  2  per  cent  growth 


rate.  It's  no  secret,  though,  that  booksellers 
haven't  done  it  with  hard-cover  books  alone. 

Take  Brentano's,  "Booksellers  to  the  World." 
A  few  years  ago,  when  the  discount  house  of  E. 
J.  Korvette  was  just  a  rumor  and  not  yet  a  neigh- 
bor, a  Brentano's  official  warned  an  American 
Booksellers  Association  meeting  that  if  Korvette 
invaded  Fifth  Avenue,  Brentano's  main  store  was 
doomed.  But  Brentano's  met  the  threat  with, 
among  other  weapons,  a  superb  paperback  palazzo 
in  the  main  store  (13,000  titles,  arranged  by  cate- 
gory, not  by  publisher  )  and  the  creeping  non-book 
merchandise  upstairs  (stuffed  Kookie  Gonk,  $5; 
bust  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  $50 ) .  At  last  year's  ABA 
meeting,  the  same  gentleman  publicly  stated  that 
Brentano's  was  doing  better  business  than  ever, 
and  so,  in  fact,  was  Korvette. 

Brentano's  is  not  the  only  store  to  stock  peculiar 
sidelines.  Womrath  has  changed  from  a  chain 
of  Kenteel  neighborhood  shops  to  just  another 
stand  in  the  mass  marketplace,  complete  with 
paperback  annexes  and  a  toy  department.  On  the 
day  I  glanced  in  the  Womrath  window  at  70th  and 
Lexington  I  discovered  How  to  Make  Love  in  Five 
Lanf/uages  flanked  by  Sex  and— manuals,  which 
were  in  turn  encircled  by  Alpha-1  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles and  Guns  That  Shoot  Around  Corners. 

One  way  or  another,  most  of  the  bookshops  of 
New  York  are  surviving.  The  specialized  ones  are 
doing  so  with  a  minimum  of  compromise.  In  Lu- 
cien  Goldschmidt's  Rare  &  Fine  Books,  you  don't 
have  to  bring  in  a  $500  bill  just  to  hear  Mr.  G. 
reminisce  about  a  tiny  bookshop  in  Bologna  that 
looks  like  a  coal  or  wood  merchant's,  but  isn't. 
For  $2.75,  you  can  buy  an  out-of-print  French 
paperback.  "Our  customers  could  all  live  without 
what  we  have,"  Mr.  G.  told  me.  "But  they  come 
here  to  buy,  to  look,  and  to  be  entertained." 

The  Aberdeen  is  a  musty  tunnel  featuring  out- 
of-print  American  and  British  paperbacks.  Noth- 
ing vanishes  from  the  mass  market  more  mysteri- 
ously than  a  paperback  original  after  six  weeks 
on  the  racks  everywhere,  but  at  the  Aberdeen  you 
can  discover  twelve-year-old  Penguins  and  Hill- 
mans  that  are  collectors'  items,  for  under  a  dollar. 

The  Drama  Book  Shop  is  the  one  place  in  town 
where  actors  make  knowledgeable  clerks,  and  it 
stocks  flops  as  well  as  hits.  Another  specialized 
enterprise,  Zoltan  Mason's  Occult  Bookshop,  has 
a  whole  bookcase  devoted  to  alchemy  alone.  Philip 
C.  Duschnes  sells  British  and  American  first  edi- 
tions amidst  gracious  living-room  decor.  And  the 
personnel  of  all  these  stores  take  their  books  very, 
very  seriously. 

The  browser's  paradise,  Fourth  Avenue's  used- 
book  row,  survived  an  urban-renewal  scheme  to 
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relocate  it  in  a  subway  arcade  ("We're  book- 
worms, yes;  moles,  no").  Now  it  is  being  threat- 
ened, not  by  consumer  apathy,  but  by  the  new 
apartment  houses  thrusting  flimsily  skyward. 
"Highrisewise,"  said  one  of  the  Fourth  Avenue 
booksellers,  "I  suspect  we're  doomed." 

What  new  blood  exists  in  New  York  bookselling 
has  come  from  two  publishing  houses.  Each  of 
their  stores  has  a  distinct  personality.  The  Riz- 
zoli  International,  at  56th  and  Fifth,  is  the  Ameri- 
can outpost  of  an  Italian  publishing  empire  (books 
and  periodicals,  including  Oggi)  that  also  pro- 
duces Fellini  (La  Dolce  Vita  and  8V2  >  and 
Antonioni  (Red  Desert)  films.  Mostly,  the  Riz- 
zoli  reeks  of  Antonioni  s  profound  languor.  The 
customer  drifts  up  marble  staircases  set  amidst 
gilded  wood,  emerald  walls,  bronze  chandeliers, 
and  tailored,  svelte  saleswomen.  From  a  balcony, 
the  stereo  tinkles  Vivaldi.  Call  the  Rizzoli  "molto 
snob"  if  you  must,  but  it  knows  how  to  sell  books 
with  both  aplomb  and  charm.  In  a  mirrored  hall- 
way there,  I  glimpsed  a  suave  Continental  type— 
and  it  was  I. 

The  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World  store  on  Third 
Avenue,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes  simplicity. 
It's  less  a  store  than  a  bookman's  study  with  wal- 
nut shelves,  teak  floors,  leather  stools,  wooden 
ladders,  and  some  20,000  Books  of  All  Publishers. 
Everything  is  circular  (the  four  showrooms, 
cashier's  kiosk,  lighting  fixtures,  reading  tables), 


except  the  service— which  is  direct,  polite,  and 
knowledgeable.  The  hired  help  there  is  an  added 
inducement  for  an  author  to  visit  Harcourt, 
Brace's:  One  may  get  to  know  an  editor.  For  two 
weeks  of  every  year,  each  Harcourt,  Brace  editor 
puts  in  a  half  day's  penance  every  day  as  a  sales- 
clerk  in  the  store.  Objective:  To  meet  the  book- 
buying  public.  If  I  may  generalize  from  two  brief 
encounters  there,  I've  found  that  editors  make 
brilliant  clerks.  One  had  heard  of  Situation  Nor- 
mal and  Jane's  Blanket,  both  by  Arthur  Miller, 
tin-  Arthur  Miller.  The  other  editor-clerk  had 
heard  of  me. 

Rizzoli  and  Harcourt,  Brace  have  joined  Double- 
day  and  Scribner  in  the  ranks  of  publisher-owned 
bookstores.  Scribner,  with  its  striped  awning, 
elegant  and  eloquent  window  displays,  high  ceil- 
ing, symmetrical  tables,  and  decorous  help  is  truly 
a  cathedral  for  Books  of  All  Publishers.  One  is 
constantly  aware  that,  vp  above,  there  are  editors 
at  work  in  the  publishing  house.  Downstairs,  only 
the  children's  department  is  pleasantly  askew,  like 
a  nursery  tidied  up  by  a  mother  who  knows  it 
won't  remain  tidy  for  long. 

For  the  ultimate  in  contrast,  there  is  always 
Korvette's,  a  block  and  a  half  away,  where  the  book 
department  is  about  the  size  of  a  room  in  a  new 
hotel.  It  is  plastered  with  signs  reading,  "We  will 
gladly  special  order  any  book  available."  Search- 
ing for  help,  I  circled  the  mountains  of  best-sell- 
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ers  ( at  30  to  40  per  cent  off  i  and  the  single  copies 
of  other  new  books,  including  one  of  mine  (20  per 
cent  off).  A  lady  avoided  my  eye,  so  I  presumed 
she  was  a  clerk.  But,  just  before  I  accosted  her,  a 
storewide  loudspeaker  blared:  "They're  lovely! 
They're  reduced !  All  muumuus  have  been  slashed 
by  two  dollars."  In  an  exodus  of  females  to  the 
slashed  muumuu  department,  my  candidate  for 
clerk  went  the  way  of  all  flesh. 

Can  It  Be  Fixed? 

I  f  Korvette's  is  not  to  become  the  brave  new 
world  of  bookselling,  certain  improvements  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  charming  old  world  of  re- 
tail bookselling  to  make  it  worth  the  20  to  40 
per  cent  more  that  it  costs  the  consumer  to  shop 
there.  How?  At  this  point  in  my  wanderings,  cer- 
tain answers  begin  to  assert  themselves: 

Doubleday;  Rizzoli;  Harcourt.  Brace:  and 
Scribner  are  among  the  general  stores  that  serve 
the  buyer  best,  and  all  are  affiliated  with  publish- 
ers. Perhaps  the  ideal  arrangement— from  the  cus- 
tomer's and  author's  point  of  view— would  be  for 
each  publishing  house  to  subsidize  its  own  book- 
store. The  publisher's  non-best-sellers  could  be 
pushed  by  knowledgeable  editor-clerks.  Without 
any  prodding,  lip  service  would  be  paid  to  Books 
of  All  Publishers,  which  each  store  would  stock. 
The  editors  I  know  talk  more  about  other  houses' 
books  than  their  own.  And  the  important  com- 
modity here  is  enthusiasm. 

The  100  per  cent  return  policy  would  be  abol- 
ished. Authors  and  even  publishers  gamble  so 
much  on  a  book  that  the  least  a  bookstore  can  do 
is  to  be  prepared  to  pay  for  the  book  it  stocks. 

Would  it  follow,  then,  that  the  bookseller  would 
'"gamble"  only  on  the  surefire  best-seller? 

Not  if  he  realized  that  the  future  of  the  book- 
store simply  does  not  lie  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  best-seller  chart.  Nobody  but  nobody  can  un- 
dersell Korvette's  for  long.  The  bookselling  busi- 
ness would  be  in  a  much  healthier  state  if  its  prac- 
titioners would  stop  waiting  for  "lucky"  accidents 
—like  somebody  holding  up  a  book  on  the  "To- 
night" show;  or  somebody  getting  raped  to  death 
while  clutching  a  book  (A  Kiss  Before  Dying  I  ; 
or  two  Presidential  candidates  colliding  at  an  air- 
port with  book  in  hand  (Adi-ise  and  Consent  '  —to 
do  their  work  for  them. 

Until  that  awakening,  a  little  organized  para- 
noia by  authors  might  hurry  the  process  along. 
A  writer  could  mutilate  or  even  shoplift  his  own 
book  as  a  store's  automatic  return  deadline  nears. 
The  store  would  then  be  unable  to  obtain  full 


credit  and  the  author  would  draw  automatic  royal- 
ties. In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  author  should 
be  caught,  he  could  at  least  count  on  a  sympathetic 
hearing  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Douglas, 
atfer  all,  is  an  author  himself. 

Sooner  or  later,  every  general  bookstore  will 
have  to  emulate  the  specialized  stores  by  devel- 
oping a  specialty  or  two  of  its  own.  Some  already 
have.  Doubleday's  besides  instant  tracing,  fea- 
tures attractive  gift-wrapping.  The  Eighth  Street 
Bookshop,  which  recently  moved  into  Texas 
Guinan's  old  home,  keeps  insomniacs'  hours.  The 
Gotham,  a  dark  Dickensian  grotto  on  47th  Street, 
is  Manhattan  headquarters  for  the  James  Joyce 
Society.  The  contents  of  Scribner's  rakish  chil- 
dren's department  could  scarcely  be  duplicated 
elsewhere.  Those  that  lack  distinction  might  con- 
sider such  services  as  instant  delivery  boys  rather 
than  the  erratic  U.  S.  mails  and  the  sporadic 
United  Parcel  Service;  liberal  check-cashing  for 
big  spenders  from  the  provinces  who  may  never 
have  seen  a  bookstore  before;  sponsored  readings 
by  writers  in  person;  brochures  advertising  books 
that  buyers  and  sales  people  like;  and  perhaps 
Colin  Mclnnes'  suggestion  of  "listening  booths 
where  taped  extracts  from  the  book  and  its  re- 
views, recorded  by  writers,  critics,  and  actors, 
could  be  heard." 

Even  so.  thousands  of  deserving  books  vagueh 
in  circulation  would  get  lost  each  year.  Retai 
booksellers  might  run  small-print  listings  ol 
books  in  stock— similar  to  the  eyestraining  but 
hypnotic  ads  that  Marboro  Books  buys  for  its  re- 
mainders every  second  or  third  Sunday. 

I  think  the  full-priced  hard-cover  bookseller: 
ought  to  emulate  the  remainder  stores  rather  thai, 
the  newsstands,  where  merchandise  dies  after  ; 
month.  Once  pronounced  dead  by  its  publisher 
a  book  begins  a  life  of  its  own  in  the  Marbor. 
listings  or  on  display  at  such  "Any  Book  in  Thi.f 
Window"  budget  heavens  as  Hyman  Goor's  ci 
East  23rd  Street.  There  are  high  stacks,  attractive 
displays,  long  sales  periods,  and  an  air  of  excite 
ment  about  these  places  that  you  don't  find  else 
where  at  higher  prices. 

Authors  and  editors  need  never  look  upon  re,l 
maindering  as  a  badge  of  disgrace.  True,  there' 
no  money  for  an  author  in  being  sold  for  59  cent'' 
(you  don't  even  receive  royalties),  but  I've  foun< 
that  there  is  often  no  money  in  being  sold  for  S-5.9  ! 
(you  don't  always  earn  back  your  advance  on  roy 
alties1.  All  I  know  for  sure  is  that  more  peopl 
who  buy  books  became  aware  of  me  as  an  autho 
when  one  of  mine  was  remaindered  at  Marbor 
than  when  I  appeared  betwesn  commercials  on  thjj 
"Today"  show  two  years  earlier. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  196  * 
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Silences 

When  Writers  Don't  Write 

by  Tillie  Olsen 


The  winner  of  the  O.  Henry  Award  for  the  best  American  story  of 
1061  tells  out  of  deep  personal  experience  of  the  persistent  influences 
that  keep  a  writer  from  his  work.  What  toll,  she  asks,  is  taken  din- 
ing those  en  forced  and  unnatural  silences  that  are  so  much  a  part  of 
the  creative  life? 


Literary  history  and  the  present  are  dark  with 
silences:  some  the  silences  for  years  by  our  ack- 
nowledged great;  some  silences  hidden;  some  the 
ceasing  to  publish  after  one  work  appears;  some 
the  never  coming  to  book  form  at  all. 

What  is  it  that  happens  with  the  creator,  to  the 
creative  process  in  that  time?  What  are  creation's 
needs  for  full  functioning?  Without  intention  of 
or  pretension  to  literary  scholarship,  I  have  had 
special  need  to  learn  all  I  could  of  this  over  the 
years,  myself  so  nearly  remaining  mute  and  hav- 
ing let  writing  die  over  and  over  again  in  me. 

These  are  not  natural  silences,  what  Keats 
called  arjonie  ennuyeuse  (the  tedious  agony),  that 
• 

This  article  is  adapted  from  a  talk  entitled  "Death 
of  the  Creative  Process,"  yiven  at  the  Radcliffe  Insti- 
tute for  Independent  Study, 


necessary  time  for  renewal,  lying  fallow,  gesta- 
tion, in  the  natural  cycle  of  creation.  The  silences 
I  speak  of  here  are  unnatural;  the  unnatural 
thwarting  of  what  struggles  to  come  into  being, 
but  cannot.  In  the  old,  the  obvious  parallels:  when 
the  seed  strikes  stone;  the  soil  will  not  sustain; 
the  spring  is  false;  the  time  is  drought  or  blight 
or  infestation;  the  frost  comes  premature. 

The  very  great  have  known  such  silences- 
Thomas  Hardy,  Melville,  Rimbaud,  Gerard  Man- 
ley  Hopkins.  They  tell  us  little  as  to  why  or  how 
the  creative  working  atrophied  and  died  in  them— 
if  it  ever  did. 

"Less  and  less  shrink  the  visions  then  vast  in 
me,"  writes  Thomas  Hardy  in  his  thirty-year  ceas- 
ing from  novels  after  the  Victorian  vileness  to  his 
Jude  the  Obscure.  ("So  ended  his  prose  contribu- 
tions to  literature,  his  experiences  having  killed 
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all  his  interest  in  this  form"— the  official  explana- 
tion. >  But  the  great  poetry  he  wrote  to  the  end  of 
his  life  was  not  sufficient  to  hold,  to  develop,  the 
vast  visions  which  for  twenty-five  years  had  had 
scope  in  novel  after  novel.  People,  situations,  in- 
terrelationships, landscape— they  cry  for  this 
larger  life  in  poem  after  poem. 

It  was  not  visions  shrinking  with  Hopkins,  but 
a  different  torment.  For  seven  years  he  kept  his 
religious  vow  to  refrain  from  writing  poetry,  but 
the  poet's  eye  he  could  not  shut,  nor  win  "elected 
silence  to  beat  upon  (his]  whorled  ear."  "I  had 
long  had  haunting  my  ear  the  echo  of  a  poem  which 
now  I  realized  on  paper."  he  writes  of  the  first 
poem  permitted  to  end  the  seven  years'  silence. 
But  poetry  ("to  hoard  unheard;  be  heard,  un- 
heeded" I  could  be  only  the  least  and  last  of  his 
heavy  priestly  responsibilities.  Nineteen  poems 
were  all  he  could  produce  in  his  last  nine  years- 
fullness  to  us,  but  torment  pitched  past  grief  to 
him,  who  felt  himself  become  "time's  eunuch, 
never  to  beget." 

Silence  surrounds  Rimbaud's  silence.  Was  there 
torment  of  the  unwritten:  haunting  of  rhythm, 
of  visions:  anguish  at  dying  powers;  the  seven- 
teen years  after  he  abandoned  the  unendurable 
literary  world?  We  know  only  that  the  need  to 
write  continued  into  his  first  years  of  vagabond- 
age, and  that  on  his  deathbed  he  spoke  again  like  a 
poet-visionary. 

Melville's  stages  to  his  thirty-year  prose  silence 
are  clearest.  The  presage  is  in  his  famous  letter  to 
Hawthorne,  as  he  had  to  hurry  Moby  Dick  to  an 
end : 

I  am  so  pulled  hither  and  thither  by  circumstances. 
The  calm,  the  coolness,  the  silent  grass  growing 
mood  in  which  a  man  ought  always  to  compose, 
that  can  seldom  be  mine.  Dollars  damn  me.  What 
I  feel  most  moved  to  write,  that  is  banned,  it  will 
not  pay.  Yet  altogether,  write  the  other  way  I  can- 
not. So  the  result  is  a  final  hash. 

Reiterated  in  Pierre  (Melville  himself1,  writing 
"that  book  whose  unfathomable  cravings  drink  his 
blood  .  .  . 

when  at  last  the  idea  obtruded  that  the  wiser  and 
profounder  he  should  grow,  the  more  he  lessened 
his  chances  for  bread. 

To  have  to  try  final  hash;  to  have  one's  work 
met  by  "drear  ignoring" :  to  be  damned  by  dollars 
into  a  Customs  House  job;  to  have  only  occasional 
weary  evenings  and  Sundays  left  for  writing- 
How  bitterly  did  unreplying  Pierre  feel  in  his 
heart  that  to  most  of  the  great  works  of  humanity, 
their  authors  had  given  not  weeks  and  months,  not 
years  and  years,  but  their  wholly  surrendered  and 
dedicated  lives. 


Is  it  not  understandable  why  Melville  began  to 
burn  work,  then  refused  to  write  it,  "immolating" 
it.  "sealing  in  a  fate  subdued"?  Instead  he 
turned  to  sporadic  poetry,  manageable  in  a  time 
sense,  "to  nurse  through  night  the  ethereal  spark" 
where  once  had  been  "flame  on  flame."  A  thirty- 
year  night.  He  was  nearly  seventy  before  he  could 
quit  the  Customs  dock  and  again  have  full  time 
for  writing,  start  back  to  prose.  "Age,  dull  tran- 
quilizer," and  devastation  of  "arid  years  that  filed 
before",  to  work  through  before  he  could  restore 
the  creative  process.  Three  years  of  tryings  be- 
fore he  felt  capable  of  beginning  Billy  Build  (the 
kernel  waiting  half  a  century  >  ;  three  years  more, 
the  slow,  painful,  never  satisfied  writing  and  re- 
writing of  it. 

Kin  to  these  years-long  silences  are  the  hidden 
silences;  work  aborted,  deferred,  denied— hidden 
by  the  work  which  does  come  to  fruition.  Hopkins' 
last  years  rightfully  belong  here,  as  does  Kafka's 
whole  writing  life,  that  of  Mallarme,  Olive 
Schreiner.  probably  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  and 
many  other  contemporary  writers. 

Censorship  silences.  Deletions,  omissions, 
abandonment  of  the  medium  (as  with  Thomas 
Hardy  i.  Self-censorship,  like  Mark  Twain's.  Pub- 
lishers' censorship,  refusing  subject  matter  or 
treatment.  Religious,  political  censorship— some- 
times spurring  inventiveness— most  often  (read 
Dostoevski's  letters  >  a  wearing  attrition. 

The  extreme  of  this:  those  writers  physically 
silenced  by  governments.  Isaac  Babel,  the  years 
of  imprisonment,  what  took  place  in  him  with 
what  wanted  to  be  written?  Or  in  Oscar  Wilde, 
who  was  not  permitted  even  a  pencil  until  the  last 
months  of  his  imprisonment? 

Other  silences.  The  truly  memorable  poem, 
story,  or  book,  then  the  writer  never  heard  from 
again.  Was  one  work  all  the  writer  had  in  him. 
and  he  respected  literature  too  much  to  repeat 
himself?  Was  there  the  kind  of  paralysis  psy- 
chiatry might  have  helped?  Were  the  conditions 
not  present  for  establishing  the  habits  of  creativ- 
ity (a  young  Colette  who  lacked  a  Willy  to  lock 
her  in  her  room  each  day?  or  other  claims,  other 
responsibilities  so  writing  could  not  be  first  I  ? 
It  is  an  eloquent  commentary  that  this  one-book 
silence  is  true  of  most  Negro  writers;  only  eleven, 
these  last  hundred  years,  have  published  more 
than  twice. 

There  is  a  prevalent  silence  I  pass  by  quickly, 
the  absence  of  creativity  where  it  once  had  been: 
the  ceasing  to  create  literature,  though  the  books 
keep  coming  out.  year  after  year.  That  suicide  of 
the  creative  process  Hemingway  describes  so 
accurately  in  The  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro: 
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He  had  destroyed  his  talent  himself — by  not  using 
it,  by  betrayals  of  himself  and  what  he  believed 
in,  by  drinking  so  much  that  he  blunted  the  edge  of 
his  perceptions,  by  laziness,  by  sloth,  by  snobbery, 
by  hook  and  by  crook;  selling  vitality,  trading  it 
for  security,  for  comfort. 

No,  not  Scott  Fitzgerald.  His  not  a  death  of 
creativity,  not  silence,  but  what  happens  when 
(his  words  >  there  is  "the  sacrifice  of  talent,  in 
pieces,  to  preserve  its  essential  value." 

Almost  unnoted  are  the  foreground  silences. 
before  the  achievement.  I  Remember  when  Emer- 
son hailed  Whitman's  genius,  he  guessed  correct- 
ly, "which  yet  must  have  had  a  long  foreground 
for  such  a  start."  I  George  Eliot,  Joseph  Conrad. 
Isak  Dinesen.  Sherwood  Anderson.  Elizabeth 
Midox  Roberts.  Joyce  Cary— all  close  to.  or  in, 
their  forties  before  they  became  writers;  Lampe- 
dusa.  Maria  Dermout  |  The  Ten  Thousand 
Things/.  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder,  the  "children's 
writer."  in  their  sixties.  Their  capacities  evident 
early  in  the  "being  one  on  whom  nothing  is  lost." 
Not  all  struggling  and  anguished,  like  Anderson, 
the  foreground  years;  some  needing  the  im- 
mobilization of  long  illness  or  loss,  or  the  sudden 
lifting  of  responsibility  to  make  writing  nec- 
essary, make  writing  possible;  others  waiting 
circumstances  and  encouragement  (George  Eliot, 
her  Henry  Lewes;  Laura  Wilder,  a  daughter's 
insistence  that  she  transmute  her  storytelling  gift 
onto  paper) . 

Un mined  Genius 

"V^ry  close  to  this  last  grouping  are  the  silences 
where  the  lives  never  came  to  writing.  Among 
these,  the  mute  inglorious  Miltons:  those  whose 
waking  hours  are  all  struggle  for  existence;  the 
barely  educated;  the  illiterate;  women.  Their  si- 
lence the  silence  of  centuries  as  to  how  life  was, 


is,  for  most  of  humanity.  Traces  of  their  making, 
of  course,  in  folk  song,  lullaby,  tales,  language 
itself,  jokes,  maxims,  superstitions,  but  we  know- 
nothing  of  the  creators  or  how  it  was  with  them. 
In  the  fantasy  of  Shakespeare  born  in  deepest 
Africa  (as  at  least  one  Shakespeare  must  have 
been),  was  the  ritual,  the  oral  storytelling  a  ful- 
fillment? Or  was  there  restlessness,  indefinable 
yearning,  a  sense  of  restriction?  Was  it  as  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  in  A  Room  of  One's  Own  guesses— 
about  women? 

Genius  of  a  sort  must  have  existed  among  them, 
as  it  existed  among  the  working  classes,  but  cer- 
tainly it  never  got  itself  onto  paper.  When,  how- 
ever, one  reads  of  a  woman  possessed  by  the  devils, 
of  a  wise  woman  selling  herbs,  or  even  a  remark- 
able man  who  had  a  remarkable  mother,  then  I 
think  we  are  on  the  track  of  a  lost  novelist,  a  sup- 
pressed poet,  or  some  Emily  Bronte  who  dashed 
her  brains  out  on  the  moor,  crazed  %vith  the  torture 
her  gift  had  put  her  to. 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis  whose  work  sleeps  in 
the  forgotten  (herself  as  a  woman  of  a  century 
ago  so  close  to  remaining  mute  i  also  guessed 
about  the  silent  in  that  time  of  the  twelve-hour-a- 
day.  six-day  work  week.  She  writes  of  the  illiter- 
ate ironworker  in  "Life  in  the  Iron  Mills"  who 
sculptured  great  shapes  in  the  slag,  "his  fierce 
thirst  for  beauty,  to  know  it.  to  create  it.  to  be 
something  other  than  he  is— a  passion  of  pain." 
Margaret  Hoirth  in  the  textile  mill : 

There  were  things  in  the  world,  that  like  herself, 
were  marred,  did  not  understand,  were  hungry  to 
know.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  quicker  to  see  than  ours,  deli- 
cate or  grand  lines  in  the  homeliest  things.  .  .  . 
Everything  she  saw  or  touched,  nearer,  more 
human  than  to  you  or  me.  These  sights  and  sounds 
did  not  come  to  her  common;  she  never  got  used  to 
living  as  other  people  do. 

She  never  got  used  to  living  as  other  people  do. 
Was  that  one  of  the  ways  it  was? 
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So  some  of  the  silences,  incomplete  listing  of  the 
incomplete,  where  the  need  and  capacity  to  create 
were  of  a  high  order. 

The  Frightful  Task 

N  ow,  what  is  the  work  of  creation  and  the  cir- 
uiiistances  it  demands  for  full  functioning— as 
told  in  the  journals  and  notes  of  the  practitioners 
themselves:  Henry  James,  Katherine  Mansfield, 
Gide,  Virginia  Woolf ;  the  letters  of  Flaubert, 
Rilke,  Conrad;  Thomas  Wolfe's  Story  of  a  Novel, 
Valery's  Course  in  Poetics.  What  do  they  explain 
of  the  silences? 

"Constant  toil  is  the  law  of  art,  as  it  is  of  life," 
says  (and  demonstrated)  Balzac: 

To  pass  from  conception  to  execution,  to  produce, 
to  bring  the  idea  to  birth,  to  raise  the  child  labori- 
ously from  infancy,  to  put  it  nightly  to  sleep  sur- 
feited, to  kiss  it  in  the  mornings  with  the  hungry 
heart  of  a  mother,  to  clean  it,  to  clothe  it  fifty  times 
over  in  new  garments  which  it  tears  and  casts 
away,  and  yet  not  revolt  against  the  trials  of  this 
agitated  life — this  unwearying'  maternal  love,  this 
habit  of  creation  — this  is  execution  and  its  toils. 

"Without  duties,  almost  without  external  com- 
munication," Rilke  specifies,  "unconfined  solitude 
which  takes  every  day  like  a  life,  a  spaciousness 
which  puts  no  limit  to  vision  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  infinities  surround." 

Unconfined  solitude  as  Joseph  Conrad  experi- 
enced it : 

For  twenty  months  I  wrestled  with  the  Lord  for 
my  creation  .  .  .  mind  and  will  and  conscience  en- 
gaged to  the  full,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day 
...  a  lonely  struggle  in  a  great  isolation  from  the 
world.  I  suppose  I  slept  and  ate  the  food  put  be- 
fore me  and  talked  connectedly  on  suitable  occa- 
sions, but  I  was  never  aware  of  the  even  flow  of 
daily  life,  made  easy  and  noiseless  for  me  by  a 
silent,  watchful,  tireless  affection. 

So  there  is  a  homely  underpinning  for  it  all, 
the  even  flow  of  daily  life  made  easy  and  noiseless. 

"The  terrible  law  of  the  artist"-says  Henry 
James— "the  law  of  fructification,  of  fertilization. 
The  old,  old  lesson  of  the  art  of  meditation.  To 
woo  combinations  and  inspirations  into  being  by 
a  depth  and  continuity  of  attention  and  medita- 
t  ion." 

"That  load,  that  weight,  that  gnawing  con- 
science," writes  Thomas  Mann— 

That  sea  which  to  drink  up,  that  frightful  task. 
.  .  .  The  will,  the  discipline  and  self-control  to  shape 
a  sentence  or  follow  out  a  hard  train  of  thought. 
From  the  first  rhythmical  urge  of  the  inward  cre- 
ative force  towards  the  material,  towards  casting 


in  shape  and  form,  from  that  to  the  thought,  the 
image,  the  word,  the  line,  what  a  struggle,  what 
Gethsemane. 

Does  it  become  very  clear  what  Melville's  Pierre 
>  bitterly  remarked  on,  and  what  literary  history 
baars  out,  why  most  of  the  great  works  of  human- 
ity have  come  from  wholly  surrendered  and  dedi- 
cated lives?  How  else  sustain  the  constant  toil,  the 
frightful  task,  the  terrible  law,  the  continuity? 
Full  self,  this  means,  full  time  for  the  work.  (That 
time  for  which  Emily  Dickinson  withdrew  from 
the  world. ) 

But  what  if  there  is  not  that  fullness  of  time, 
let  a'one  totality  of  self?  What  if  the  writer,  as 
in  some  of  these  silences,  must  work  regularly  at 
something  besides  his  own  work— as  do  nearly  all 
in  the  arts  in  the  United  States  today? 

I  know  the  theory  ( kin  to  starving  in  the  garret 
makes  great  art )  that  it  is  this  very  circumstance 
which  feeds  creativity.  I  know,  too,  that  for  the 
beginning  young,  for  some  who  have  such  need, 
the  job  can  be  valuable  access  to  life  they  would 
not  otherwise  know.  A  few  (I  think  of  the  doctors, 
Chekhov  and  William  Carlos  Williams  I  for  special 
reasons  sometimes  manage  both.  But  the  actuality 
testifies:  substantial  creative  work  demands  time, 
and  with  rare  exceptions  only  full-time  workers 
have  created  it.  Where  the  claims  of  creation  can- 
not be  primary,  the  results  are  atrophy  ;  unfinished 
work;  minor  effort  and  accomplishment;  silences. 
(Desperation  which  accounts  for  the  mountains  of; 
applications  to  the  foundations  for  grants— undi- 
vided time-in  the  strange  breadline  system  wel 
have  worked  out  for  our  artists.) 

Twenty  years  went  by  on  the  writing  of  Ship  on 
Fools,  while  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  who  needed] 
only  two  years,  was  "trying  to  get  to  that  table,  tos 
that  typewriter,  away  from  my  jobs  of  teaching! 
and  trooping  this  country  and  of  keeping  house."! 
"Your  subconscious  needed  that  time  to  growl 
the  layers  of  pearl,"  she  was  told.  Perhaps,  per-l 
haps,  but  I  doubt  it.  Subterranean  forces  can  makes 
you  wait,  but  they  are  very  finicky  about  the  kind; 
of  waiting  it  has  to  be.  Before  they  will  feed  the 
creator  back,  they  must  be  fed,  passionately  fed.l 
what  needs  to  be  worked  on.  "We  hold  up  our 
desire  as  one  places  a  magnet  over  a  composite 
dust  from  which  the  particle  of  iron  will  suddenly 
jump  up,"  says  Paul  Valery.  A  receptive  waiting 
that  means,  not  demands  which  prevent  "an  undis 
tracted  center  of  being."  And  when  the  respons< 
comes,  availability  to  work  must  be  immediate.  P: 
not  used  at  once,  all  may  vanish  as  a  dream 
worse,  future  creation  be  endangered,  for  only  tin 
removal  and  development  of  the  material  frees  th< 
forces  for  further  work. 


This  is  an  ad  for  the  Volkswagen  Station  Wagon. 


Vs  you  can  see,  this  wagon  is  loaded 
h  reasons  for  owning  a  Volkswagen 
tion  Wagon. 

there's  too  much  stuff,  and  not  enough 
gor,.  Only  about  85  cubic  feet  worth, 
f  you  owned  a  box-shaped  VW,  you 
-•Id  take  all  that  stuff  off  the  roof  and 
it  inside  where  it  belongs. 


The  VW  holds  170  cubic  feet;  about 
twice  as  much  as  most  regular  wagons. 

Or  you  can  seat  9  people  and  still  have 
room  for  all  their  lugaage. 

Aside  from  capacity,  you  also  get  a 
sensible  little  engine  that  averages  23 
miles  on  a  gallon  of  regular. 

And  you  never  have  to  pay  for  anti- 


freeze, hoses  or  radiator  repair. 

There  isn't  any  radiator. 

So  every  time  theymakea  conventional 
station  wagon,  they  also  make  a  swell 
little  ad  for  the  Volkswagen  >tf"TjV 
Station  Wagon. 

(Secretly,  we  wish  them  &  J 
every  success.'  ..«*.- 
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There  is  a  life  in  which  all  this  is  documented: 
Franz  Kafka's.  For  every  one  entry  from  his 
diaries  here,  there  are  fifty  others  which  testify 
as  unbearably  to  the  driven  strategems  for  time, 
the  work  lost  (to  us),  the  damage  to  the  creative 
powers  (and  the  body)  of  having  to  deny,  inter- 
rupt, postpone,  put  aside,  let  work  die. 

"I  cannot  devote  myself  completely  to  my  writ- 
ing," Kafka  explains  (in  1911).  "I  could  not  live 
by  literature,  if  only,  to  begin  with,  because  of 
the  slow  maturing  of  my  work  and  its  special 
character."  So  he  worked  as  an  official  in  a  state 
insurance  agency,  and  wrote  when  he  could. 

These  two  can  never  be  reconciled.  ...  If  I  have 
written  something  one  evening,  I  am  afire  the  next 
day  in  the  office  and  can  bring  nothing  to  comple- 
tion. Outwardly  I  fulfill  my  office  duties  satisfac- 
torily, not  my  inner  duties  however,  and  every  un- 
fulfilled inner  duty  becomes  a  misfortune  that 
never  leaves.  What  strength  it  will  necessarily 
drain  me  of. 

[1911]  No  matter  how  little  the  time  or  how  badly 
I  write,  I  feel  approaching  the  imminent  possibility 
of  great  moments  which  could  make  me  capable  of 
anything.  But  my  being  does  not  have  sufficient 
strength  to  hold  this  to  the  next  writing  time.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  visible  world  helps  me;  during:  the 
night  it  cuts  me  to  pieces  unhindered.  .  .  .  Calling 
forth  such  powers  which  are  then  not  permitted  to 
function. 

Which  are  then  not  permitted  to  function. 

[1912]  When  I  begin  to  write  after  such  a  long 
interval,  I  draw  the  words  as  if  out  of  the  empty 
air.  If  I  capture  one,  then  I  have  just  this  one  alone, 
and  all  the  foil  must  begin  anew. 

[1914]  Yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  months,  an 
indisputable  ability  to  do  good  work.  And  yet  wrote 
only  the  first  page.  Again  I  realize  that  everything 
written  down  bit  by  bit  rather  than  all  at  once  in 
the  course  of  the  larger  part  is  inferior,  and  that 
the  circumstances  of  my  life  condemn  me  to  this 
inferiority. 

[1915]  My  constant  attempt  by  sleeping  before 
dinner  to  make  it  possible  to  continue  working 
[writing]  late  into  the  night,  senseless.  Then  at 
one  o'clock  can  no  longer  fall  asleep  at  all,  the  next 
day  at  work  insupportable,  and  so  I  destroy  myself. 

[1917]  Distractedness,  weak  memory,  stupidity. 
.  .  .  Always  this  one  principal  anguish — if  I  had 
gone  away  in  1911  in  full  possession  of  all  my 
powers.  Not  eaten  by  the  strain  of  keeping  down 
living  forces. 

Eaten  into  tuberculosis.  By  the  time  he  won 
through  to  self  and  time  for  writing,  his  body 
could  live  no  more.  He  was  forty-one. 

I  think  of  Rilke  who  said :  "If  I  have  any  respon- 
sibility, I  mean  and  desire  it  to  be  responsibility 
for  the  deepest  and  innermost  essence  of  the 


loved  reality  [writing]  to  which  I  am  inseparably 
bound";  and  who  also  said:  "Anything  alive,  that 
makes  demands,  arouses  in  me  an  infinite  capacity 
to  give  it  its  due,  the  consequences  of  which  com- 
pletely use  me  up."  These  were  true  with  Kafka, 
too,  yet  how  different  their  lives.  When  Rilke 
wrote  that  about  responsibility,  he  is  explaining 
why  he  will  not  take  a  job  to  support  his  wife  and 
baby,  nor  live  with  them  (years  later  will  not  come 
to  his  daughter's  wedding  nor  permit  a  two-hour 
honeymoon  visit  lest  it  break  his  solitude  where 
he  awaits  poetry).  The  "infinite  capacity"  is  his 
explanation  as  to  why  he  cannot  even  bear  to  have 
a  dog.  Extreme— and  justified.  He  protected  his 
creative  powers. 

What's  Special  About  Women 

K  afka's,  Rilke's  "infinite  capacity"  and  all  else 
that  has  been  said  here  of  the  needs  of  creation, 
illuminate  women's  silence  of  centuries.  I  will  not 
repeat  what  is  in  Virginia  Woolf's  A  Room  of 
One's  Own,  but  talk  of  this  last  century  and  a  half 
in  which  women  have  begun  to  have  voice  in  litera- 
ture. (It  has  been  less  than  that  time  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  not  yet,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.) 

In  the  last  century,  of  the  women  whose  achieve- 
ments endure  for  us  in  one  way  or  another,  nearly 
all  never  married  (Jane  Austen,  Emily  Bronte, 
Christina  Rossetti,  Emily  Dickinson,  Louisa  May 
Alcott,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett)  or  married  late  in 
their  thirties  (George  Eliot,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Olive  Schreiner).  I 
can  think  of  only  three  (George  Sand,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson )  who 
married  and  had  children  as  young  women.  All 
had  servants. 

In  our  century,  until  very  recently,  it  has  not 
been  so  different.  Most  did  not  marry  (Lagerlof, 
Cather,  Glasgow,  Gertrude  Stein,  Sitwell,  Gabri- 
ela  Mistral,  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  Charlotte 
Mew,  Welty,  Marianne  Moore )  or,  if  married, 
have  been  childless  (Undset,  Wharton,  Woolf, 
Katherine  Mansfield,  H.  H.  Richardson,  Bowen, 
Dinesen,  Porter,  Hellman,  Dorothy  Parker).  Co- 
lette had  one  child.  If  I  ''nclude  Kay  Boyle,  Pearl 
Buck,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  that  will  make  a 
small  group  who  had  more  than  one  child.  Nearly 
all  had  household  help. 

Am  I  resaying  the  moldy  theory  that  women 
have  no  need,  some  say  no  capacity,  to  create  art, 
because  they  can  create  babies?  And  the  addi- 
tional proof  is  precisely  that  the  few  women  who 
have  created  it  are  nearly  all  childless?  No. 

The  power  and  the  need  to  create,  over  and  be- 
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yond  reproduction,  is  native  in  both  men  and 
women.  Where  the  gifted  among  women  (and 
men)  have  remained  mute,  or  have  never  attained 
full  capac  ity,  it  is  because  of  circumstances,  inner 
or  outer,  which  oppose  the  needs  of  creation. 

Wholly  surrendered  and  dedicated  lives;  time 
as  needed  for  the  work;  totality  of  self.  But  women 
aro  traditionally  trained  to  place  others'  needs 
first,  to  feel  these  needs  as  their  own  (the  "infinite 
capacity")  ;  their  sphere,  their  satisfaction  to  be 
in  making  it  possible  for  others  to  use  their  abili- 
ties. This  is  what  Virginia  Woolf  meant  when, 
already  a  writer  of  achievement,  she  wrote  in  her 
diary  : 

Father's  birthday.  He  would  have  been  90,  90,  yes, 
today;  and  could  have  been  90,  like  other  people  one 
has  known;  but  mercifully  was  not.  His  life  would 
have  entirely  ended  mine.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened? No  writing,  no  books; — inconceivable. 

It  took  family  deaths  to  free  more  than  one 
woman  writer  into  her  own  development.  Emily 
Dickinson  freed  herself,  denying  all  the  duties 
expected  of  a  woman  of  her  social  position  except 
the  closest  family  ones,  and  she  was  fortunate  to 
have  a  sister,  and  servants,  to  share  those.  How 
much  is  revealed  of  what  happened  to  their  own 
talents  in  the  diaries  of  those  sisters  of  great  men, 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Alice  James. 

And  where  there  is  no  servant  or  relation  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  daily  living?  Listen 
to  Katherine  Mansfield  in  the  early  days  of  her 
relationship  with  John  Middleton  Murry,  when 
they  both  dreamed  of  becoming  great  writers: 

The  house  seems  to  take  up  so  much  time.  ...  I 
mean  when  I  have  to  clean  up  twice  over  or  wash  up 
extra  unnecessary  things,  I  get  frightfully  impa- 
tient and  want  to  be  working  [writing].  So  often 
this  week  you  and  Gordon  have  been  talking  while  I 
washed  dishes.  Well  someone's  got  to  wash  dishes 
and  get  food.  Otherwise  "there's  nothing  in  the 
house  but  eggs  to  eat."  And  after  you  have  gone  I 
walk  about  with  a  mind  full  of  ghosts  of  saucepans 
and  primus  stoves  and  "will  there  lie  enough  to  go 
around?"  And  you  calling,  whatever  I  am  doing, 
writing,  "Tig,  isn't  there  going  to  be  tea?  It's  five 
o'clock." 

I  loathe  myself  today.  This  woman  who  super- 
intends you  and  rushes  about  slamming  doors  and 
slopping  water  and  shouts  "You  might  at  least 
empty  the  pail  and  wash  out  the  tea  leaves."  0 
Jack,  I  wish  that  you  would  take  me  in  your  arms 
and  kiss  my  hands  and  my  face  and  every  bit  of  me 
and  say,  "It's  all  rifjht,  you  darling  thinir.  I  under- 
stand." 

A  long  way  from  Conrad's  favorable  circum- 
stance for  creation :  the  flow  of  daily  life  made 
easy  and  noiseless. 

And,  if,  in  addition  to  the  infinite  capacity,  to 


the  daily  responsibilities,  there  are  children? 

Balzac,  you  remember,  described  creation  in 
terms  of  motherhood.  Yes,  in  intelligent  passion- 
ate motherhood  there  are  similarities,  and  in 
more  than  the  toil  and  patience.  The  calling  upon 
total  capacities;  the  re-living  and  new  using  of 
the  past;  the  comprehensions;  the  fascination,  ab- 
sorption, intensity.  All  almost  certain  death  to 
creation. 

Not  because  the  capacities  to  create  no  longer 
exist,  or  the  need  (though  for  a  while,  as  in  any 
fullness  of  life,  the  need  may  be  obscured  )  but  be- 
cause the  circumstances  for  sustained  creation  are 
almost  impossible.  The  need  cannot  be  first.  It  can 
have  at  best,  only  part  self,  part  time.  (Unless 
someone  else  does  the  nurturing.  Read  Dorothy 
Fisher's  "Babushka  Farnham"  in  Fables  for  Par- 
ents. )  More  than  in  any  human  relationship,  over- 
whelmingly more,  motherhood  means  being  in- 
stantly interruptible,  responsive,  responsible. 
Children  need  one  now  (and  remember,  in  our  so- 
ciety, the  family  must  often  be  the  center  for  love 
and  health  the  outside  world  is  not ) .  The  very  fact 
that  these  are  needs  of  love,  not  duty,  that  one 
feels  them  as  one's  self;  that  there  is  no  one  else  to 
be  responsible  for  these  needs,  gives  them  pri- 
macy. It  is  distraction,  not  meditation,  that  be- 
comes habitual;  interruption,  not  continuity; 
spasmodic,  not  constant  toil.  The  rest  has  been 
said  here.  Work  interrupted,  deferred,  postponed, 
makes  blockage— at  best,  lesser  accomplishment. 
Unused  capacities  atrophy,  cease  to  be. 

When  H.  H.  Richardson,  who  wrote  the  Aus- 
tralian classic  Ultima  Thule,  was  asked  why  she- 
whose  children,  like  all  her  people,  were  so  pro- 
foundly written— did  not  herself  have  children, 
she  answered:  "There  are  enough  women  to  do 
the  childbearing  and  childrearing.  I  know  of  none 
who  can  write  my  books."  I  remember  thinking 
rebelliously,  yes,  and  I  know  of  none  who  can  bear 
and  rear  my  children  either.  But  literary  history 
is  on  her  side.  Almost  no  mothers— as  almost  no 
part-time,  part-self  persons— have  created  endur- 
ing literature— so  far. 

A  Private  Journey 

If  I  talk  now  quickly  of  my  own  silences— almost 
presumptuous  after  what  has  been  told  here— it  is 
that  the  individual  experience  may  add. 

In  the  twenty  years  I  bore  and  reared  my  chil- 
dren, usually  had  to  work  on  a  job  as  well,  the 
simplest  circumstances  for  creation  did  not  exist. 
Nevertheless  writing,  the  hope  of  it,  was  "the  air 
I  breathed,  so  long  as  I  shall  breathe  at  all."  In 
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that  hope,  there  was  conscious  storing,  snatched 
reading,  beginnings  of  writing,  and  always  "the 
secret  rootlets  of  reconnaisance." 

When  the  youngest  of  our  four  was  in  school, 
the  beginnings  struggled  toward  endings.  This 
was  a  time,  in  Kafka's  words,  "like  a  squirrel  in  a 
cage:  bliss  of  movement,  desperation  about  con- 
striction, craziness  of  endurance." 

Bliss  of  movement.  A  full  extended  family  life; 
the  world  of  my  job  (transcriber  in  a  dairy-equip- 
ment company )  ;  and  the  writing,  which  I  was 
somehow  able  to  carry  around  within  me  through 
work,  through  home.  Time  on  the  bus,  even  when 
I  had  to  stand,  was  enough;  the  stolen  moments  at 
work,  enough ;  the  deep  night  hours  for  as  long  as 
I  could  stay  awake,  after  the  kids  were  in  bed, 
after  the  household  tasks  were  done,  sometimes 
during.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  first  work  I  con- 
sidered publishable  began:  "I  stand  here  ironing, 
and  what  you  asked  me  moves  tormented  back  and 
forth  with  the  iron." 

In  such  snatches  of  time  I  wrote  what  I  did 
in  those  years,  but  there  came  a  time  when  this 
triple  life  was  no  longer  possible.  The  fifteen  hours 
of  daily  realities  became  too  much  distraction 
for  the  writing.  I  lost  craziness  of  endurance. 
What  might  have  been,  I  don't  know,  but  I  asked 
for,  and  received,  eight  months'  writing  time. 
There  was  still  full  family  life,  all  the  household 
responsibilities,  but  I  did  not  have  to  go  out  on  a 
job.  I  had  continuity,  three  full  days,  sometimes 
more,  and  it  was  in  those  months  I  made  the  mys- 
terious turn  and  became  a  writing  writer. 

Then  had  to  return  to  the  world  of  work,  some- 
one else's  work,  nine  hours,  five  days  a  week. 

This  was  the  time  of  festering  and  congestion. 
For  a  few  months  I  was  able  to  shield  the  writing 
with  which  I  was  so  full  against  the  demands  of 
jobs  on  which  I  had  to  be  competent,  through  the 
joys  and  responsibilities  of  family.  For  a  few 
months.  Always  roused  by  the  writing,  always 
denied.  "I  could  not  go  to  write  it  down.  It  con- 
vulsed and  died  in  me.  I  will  pay."  My  work  died. 
What  demanded  to  be  written,  did  not;  it  seethed, 
bubbled,  clamored,  peopled  me.  At  last  moved  into 
the  hours  meant  for  sleeping.  I  worked  now  full 
time  on  temporary  jobs,  a  Kelly,  a  Western  Agency 
girl  (girl !  ) ,  wandering  from  office  to  office,  always 
hoping  we  could  manage  two,  three  writing 
months  ahead.  Eventually  there  was  time. 

I  had  said  :  always  roused  by  the  writing,  always 
denied.  Now,  like  a  woman  made  frigid,  I  had  to 
learn  response,  to  trust  this  possibility  for  frui- 
tion that  had  not  been  before.  Any  interruption 
dazed  and  silenced  me.  It  took  a  long  while  of  sur- 
rendering to  what  I  was  trying  to  write,  of  invok- 


ing Henry  James's  "passion,  piety,  patience,"  be- 
fore I  was  able  to  reestablish  work. 

When  again  I  had  to  leave  the  writing,  I  lost 
consciousness.  A  time  of  anesthesia.  There  was 
still  an  automatic  noting  that  did  not  stop,  but  it 
was  as  if  writing  had  never  been.  No  fever,  no 
congestion,  no  festering.  I  ceased  being  peopled, 
slept  well  and  dreamlessly,  took  a  "permanent" 
job.  The  few  pieces  which  had  been  published 
seemed  to  have  vanished  like  the  not-yet-written. 
I  wrote  someone,  unsent:  "So  long  they  fed  each 
other— my  life,  the  writing;  the  writing  or  hope  of 
it,  my  life— and  now  they  destroy  each  other."  I 
knew,  but  did  not  feel  the  destruction. 

A  Ford  grant  in  literature,  awarded  me  on  nom- 
ination by  others,  came  almost  too  late.  Time 
granted  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  time 
that  can  be  most  fully  used,  as  the  congested  time 
of  fullness  would  have  been.  Still,  it  was  two  years. 

To  Give  One's  All 

^)rowning  is  not  so  pitiful  as  the  attempt  to  rise, 
says  Emily  Dickinson.  I  do  not  agree,  but  I  know 
of  what  she  speaks.  For  a  long  time  I  was  that 
emaciated  survivor  trembling  on  the  beach,  un- 
able to  rise  and  walk.  Said  differently,  I  could 
manage  only  the  feeblest,  shallowest  growth  on 
that  devastated  soil.  Weeds,  to  be  burnt  like  weeds, 
or  used  as  compost.  When  the  habits  of  creation 
were  at  last  rewon,  one  book  went  to  the  publisher, 
and  I  dared  to  begin  my  present  work.  It  became 
my  center,  engraved  on  it:  "Evil  is  whatever  dis- 
tracts." (By  now,  had  begun  a  cost  to  our  family 
life,  to  my  own  participation  in  life  as  a  human 
being. )  I  shall  not  tell  the  "rest,  residue,  and  re- 
mainder" of  what  I  was  "leased,  demised,  and  let 
unto"  when  once  again  I  had  to  leave  work  at  the 
flood  to  return  to  the  Time  Master,  to  business-ese 
and  legalese.  This  most  harmful  of  all  my  silences 
has  ended,  but  I  am  not  yet  recovered,  may  still  be 
a  one-book  instead  of  a  hidden  and  foreground 
silence. 

However  that  will  be.  perhaps  we  are  in  a  time 
of  more  and  more  hidden  and  foreground  silences, 
men  and  women.  Denied  full  writing  life,  more 
may  try  to  "nurse  through  night"  (that  part-time, 
part-self  night )  "the  ethereal  spark,"  but  it  seems 
to  me  there  would  almost  have  had  to  be  "flame 
on  flame"  first,  and  time  as  needed  afterwards,  and 
enough  of  the  self,  the  capacities,  undamaged  for 
the  rebeginnings  on  the  frightful  task.  I  would 
like  to  believe  this  for  what  has  not  yet  been  writ- 
ten into  literature.  But  it  cannot  reconcile  for 
what  is  lost  by  unnatural  silences. 
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Vidal  to  Vidal: 
On  Misusing 
the  Past 

by  Gore  Vidal 

Since  the  publication  of  his  last  novel,  Julian, 
(.lore  Villa  1  has  been  asked  essentially  the 
same  questions  so  many  times  that  he  finally 
decided  to  encapsulate  them  and  answer  them 
once  and  for  all.  To  do  so,  he  interviewed 
himself. 


S'-,  Mr.  Vidal,  when  did  you  first  become  ind  i- 
cated in  tin  Emperor  Julian? 

Reading  Gibbon  twenty  years  ago.  Julian  was 
a  hero  to  Gibbon  and  the  idea  of  writing  about 
Julian  occurred  to  me  as  long  ago  as  1952.  Re- 
cently, while  preparing  a  new  edition  of  an  old 
book  of  mine  called  Messiah,  I  was  startled  to  find 
that  one  of  the  characters  in  the  book  had  con- 
templated writing  a  biography  of  Julian  the  -Apos- 
tate. Rut  he  gave  it  up  because  "'the  human  at- 
tractive part  of  Julian  was  undone  for  me  by 
those  bleak  errors  in  deed  and  in  judgment  which 
depressed  me  even  though  they  derived  most 
logically  from  the  man  and  his  time:  that  fatal 
wedding  which  finally  walls  off  figures  of  earlier 
ages  from  the  present,  keeping  them  strange  de- 
spite the  most  intense  and  imaginative  recreation. 
They  are  not  we.  We  are  not  they.  And  I  refused 
to  resort  to  the  low  trick  of  fashioning  Julian  in 
my  own  image  of  him.  1  respected  his  integrity 
in  time  and  deplored  the  division  of  the  centuries." 

1  nearly  imitated  my  own  creation  and  aban- 
doned the  project,  but  for  different  reasons. In  19">4 
I  began  to  write  plays  for  television,  films,  theater. 
I  also  became  active  in  politics.  Now  we  all  know 
that  a  serious  and  important  writer  in  America 
is  one  who  seriously  and  importantly  tills  the  same 
ground  year  after  year  until,  weather  permitting, 
there  is  a  splendid  harvest  which  nourishes  us  all. 
From  William  Faulkner  to  Saul  Bellow,  this  is  a 
most  respectab'e  way  of  being  a  writer.  Rut  there 
are  other  ways  of  getting  the  thing  done.  Some  of 
us  are  driven  to  use  many  means  to  attain  ends 
quite  as  obsessive  and  singular  as  those  achieved 
by  the  writers  who  stayed  home  and  wrote,  as 
Flaubert  used  to  say  of  himself,  quoting  Horace. 
Where  a  writer  like  Saul  Rellow  is  an  hereditary 
farmer.  I  am  more  a  Johnny  Appleseed,  moving 
restlessly  about  the  world,  planting  trees  wher- 
ever 1  think  they  are  needed  .  .  .  which  rather  ex- 
hausts that  bucolic  metaphor. 

While  you  were  busy  as  a  dramatist,  did  you 
continue  to  think  about  Julian? 

Yes.  I  made  notes  for  years.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  source  material  about  Julian.  Three  vol- 
umes of  his  own  writing  exist,  and  there  are  half 
a  dozen  contemporary  accounts  of  his  life.  In  the 
course  of  a  decade  of  reading,  I  became  more  and 
more  at  home  in  the  fourth  century,  and  to  do  a 
man's  life  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  time  per- 
haps better  than  the  man,  because  the  character 
you  finally  create  will  be  a  work  of  your  own  im- 
agination, and  that  is  why,  paradoxically,  one 
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must  not  be  free  with  facts.  By  remaining  abso- 
lutely accurate  in  detail,  one  can  invent  a  good 
deal  in  spirit.  By  1959,  I  thought  I  was  ready  to 
write  the  book.  I  composed  the  first  two  chapters. 
Then  I  got  the  idea  for  a  play  called  The  Best  Man 
and  that  gave  me  the  idea  of  running  for  Congress, 
and  otherwise  contributing  to  the  merriment  of 
the  nation.  Once  more,  the  novel  was  postponed, 
although  on  a  visit  to  Athens  in  1961,  I  wrote 
the  Athenian  chapter,  as  part  of  my  delighted  first 
response  to  Greece.  Finally,  suspecting  that  I 
might  never  finish  the  novel,  I  moved  to  Rome  in 
1962  and  the  book  was  written. 

Why  did  you  want  to  write  an  historical  novel? 

I've  noticed  that  question  usually  means:  Why 
write  about  the  past  since  most  people  dislike 
reading  about  the  past?  We  are  the  most  self-re- 
garding of  generations.  We  lust  to  read  about  our- 
selves and  our  neighbors  and  what  happened  last 
summer.  John  O'Hara  outsells  Robert  Graves  two 
thousand  to  one.  So  why  bore  readers  with  the 
unfamiliar  and  the  old?  The  obvious  answer  is 
that  one  writes  novels  largely  to  please  oneself. 
Also,  in  my  case,  I'm  interested  in  history  for  its 
own  sake,  though  it  is  usual  to  pretend  that  in 
reading  history  we  will  find  lessons  from  which 
we  can  profit  today.  For  instance,  the  American 
conservative  firmly  believes  that  Rome  fell  be- 
cause of  a  Decline  in  Moral  Values  such  as  can 
be  observed  right  now  at  the  LBJ  ranch,  while  if 
Elizabeth  Taylor  gets  married  just  one  more  time, 
the  Red  Chinese  will  invade  and  conquer  us.  His- 
tory, of  course,  is  not  all  that  easy. 

Rome  fell  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  best 
and  most  cogent  was,  simply,  a  flaw  in  their  polit- 
ical system.  They  were  never  able  to  devise  a 
means  of  orderly  succession.  Whenever  an  Em- 
peror died,  there  was  apt  to  be  a  struggle  for  his 
place.  By  the  time  Julian  became  Augustus,  the 
Roman  Empire  had  been  dangerously  weakened 
by  a  series  of  wars  of  succession.  The  barbarians 
took  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  slowly 
engulfed  civilization.  Incidentally,  we  should  never 
forget  that  we  are  the  descendants  of  the  bar- 
barians, not  of  the  civilized.  Today  there  is  a  sim- 
ilar situation  in  the  Soviet  Union,  though  we  can- 
not say  that  it  will  work  itself  out  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  achieved  a  viable  method  of  succession, 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  time  this  flaw  in  its 
system  will  bring  it  down. 

In  reading  history,  fictionalized  or  not,  there 
is  a  certain  value  in  seeing  a  period  of  time  at  a 
great  distance  as  a  story  that  is  entirely  told  ,  .  . 


and  familiar.  After  all,  a  desire  for  power  is  the 
same  at  any  time,  and  so  are  most  human  re- 
sponses. Andre  Malraux  once  remarked  that  if 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Rameses  the  Second  were 
to  meet,  in  limbo,  though  they  were  separated  in 
time  by  several  thousand  years,  they  would  have 
more  to  say  to  one  another  than  either  would  have 
to  say  to  a  contemporary  who  kept  a  shop.  As  Em- 
perors, they  would  have  discussed  the  police,  ag- 
riculture, bureaucracy,  and  their  points  of  view 
would  be  much  the  same. 

Julian  himself  would  feel  quite  at  home  in  the 
White  House  or  the  Kremlin,  though  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  the  present  occupants  would  feel  very 
easy  with  him:  After  all,  Julian  was  a  reformer, 
and  reformers  don't  often  become  chiefs  of  state. 

As  for  the  Age  of  Julian,  it  is  perfectly  fasci- 
nating. In  fact,  without  some  understanding  of 
what  happened  then,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  Christianity  is  and  how  it  came 
into  being.  And  if  we  do  not  understand  Christian- 
ity, then  we  cannot  make  much  sense  of  the  world 
we  live  in,  because  our  society,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually, for  good  and  ill,  is  the  result  of  that 
great  force.  At  a  series  of  Ecumenical  Councils 
during  Julian's  lifetime,  the  Trinity  was  invented 
as  well  as  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Cult  of  Mary.  All  these  things 
were  hammered  out  in  a  series  of  stormy  conven- 
tions, and  there  was  much  violence.  In  fact,  the 
murderous  instincts  of  Christian  absolutism  first 
emerged  in  the  fourth  century.  And  I  do  not  think 
it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  over  the  centuries, 
Christianity  has  been  responsible  for  more  blood- 
shed than  any  other  force  in  Western  life.  It  was 
a  fourth-century  man  who  remarked  with  a  cer- 
tain awe  that  "not  even  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
are  as  savage  to  one  another  as  the  Christians." 

What  is  the  point  in  revealing  all  this  now? 

Because  if  one  does  not  understand  how  Chris- 
tian absolutists  behaved  with— say— the  Incas,  Az- 
tecs, and  Mayas  in  this  hemisphere,  with  the  Jews 
everywhere,  with  Africans  and  Asians,  as  both 
conquerors  and  missionaries,  then  one  will  find 
mystifying  the  fact  that  we  are  so  much  hated  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  woi'ld,  or  that  the  Jews  in 
America  tend  to  be  politically  liberal,  or  that  Pius 
XII  is  being  examined  so  suspiciously  by  so  many 
observers.  To  understand  what  is  happening  now, 
one  must  recall  that  for  centuries  Christianity 
maintained  that  it  was  the  only  true  religion  and 
that  those  who  resisted  it  must  be  converted  or 
destroyed.  Julian,  an  eager  young  intellectual,  was 
among  the  first  to  counterattack  and  though  he 
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died  at  thirty-three,  his  arguments  against  the 
Church  are  a  permanent  contribution  to  a  dialogue 
which  still  continues.  He  opposed  the  Christians 
because  they  refused  to  tolerate  the  religious 
views  of  others.  But  he  did  them  no  violence— for 
which  he  was  denounced.  "You  will  not  even  allow 
us  to  become  martyrs,"  shouted  one  furious 
Bishop. 

1  find  Julian  an  engaging  and  a  good  man,  even 
though  his  own  religious  views  were  very  peculiar, 
to  say  the  least.  He  loved  magic,  believed  in  omens, 
tried  to  organize  every  superstition  and  rite  into 
one  grand  Hellenic  Church,  and  of  course  he 
failed.  But  had  he  lived,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Christianity  would  have  been  but  one  of  several 
religions  in  the  West.  And  this  diversity  might 
have  saved  the  world  considerable  anguish.  For 
one  must  again  make  the  point  that  until  the 
Christians  appeared,  no  one  was  ever  persecuted 
simply  because  of  his  religious  beliefs.  Whenever 
Rome  conquered  a  new  territory,  the  Roman  Em- 
perors immediately  paid  homage  to  the  local  gods 
and  set  up  temples  to  them  at  Rome.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  anyone  that,  because  a  man  chose  to 
worship  a  bull  or  a  ram  or  a  star  or  the  sun.  he 
was  wrong  and  must  immediately  be  converted  to 
something  else,  even  if  he  had  to  be  killed  in  the 
pn  icess. 

How  teas  the  novel  Julian  received? 

Mysteriously.  A  number  of  scholars  found  the 
book  to  be  accurate  and  said  so.  Unfortunately, 
the  publishers  did  not  get  these  affidavits  to  the 
American  reviewers,  many  of  whom  could  not 
believe  that  the  facts  were  right,  particularly  my 


account  of  the  religious  controversies.  Fortunate- 
ly, by  the  time  the  book  was  published  in  England, 
its  scholarship  had  been  attested  to.  .  .  .  My  only 
bad  moment  occurred  on  the  BBC  with  a  classics 
don  who  announced  that  there  were  several  grave 
errors  in  the  book.  My  heart  sank. 

What,  I  asked,  was  the  worst  error? 

"Your  reference  to  the  Petulantes  as  a  legion. 
They  were  not  a  legion  but  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Palatine  legion,  as  everyone  knows." 

I  promised  to  make  the  change  in  the  next  edi- 
tion. " 

Is  it  inhibiting  to  write  a  novel  while  having  to 
bear  in  mind  a  thousand  facts? 

Yes,  but  one  gets  used  to  it.  Christopher  Isher- 
wood,  when  he  read  the  book,  said,  "My  God,  Gore, 
how  could  you  write  anything  without  wonder- 
ing if  it  was  true?  I  mean  there  you'd  be  describ- 
ing a  bird  in  a  garden  and  suddenly  there  would 
be  that  awful  question  in  your  mind,  did  they  have 
birds  in  the  fourth  century?" 

But  after  ten  years  of  reading,  I  found  myself 
reasonably  at  home  in  that  strange  period,  and 
of  course,  there  were  birds  in  those  gardens.  The 
trick  was  to  see  them  plain  through  the  footnotes. 
As  the  writing  of  the  book  finally  came  to  an  end, 
I  must  say  I  felt  not  the  usual  relief  at  having 
completed  a  difficult  task,  but  a  certain  melancholy 
that  the  thing  was  done.  Yet  the  result  exists, 
and  1  can  now  echo  the  words  of  a  Renaissance 
historian  when  someone  asked  him  why  he  both- 
ered to  write  about  old  things.  "To  make  the  past 
live."  he  said.  "That  is,  to  my  mind,  a  congenial 
occupation." 


Why  Silence  Is  Impossible 

Until  the  present  moment,  remaining  aloof  has  always  been  possible.  When  someone 
did  not  approve,  he  could  always  keep  silent  or  talk  of  something  else.  Today  every- 
thing is  changed  and  even  silence  has  dangerous  implications.  The  moment  that 
abstaining  from  choice  is  itself  looked  upon  as  a  choice  and  punished  or  praised  as 
such,  the  artist  is  willy-nilly  impressed  into  service.  "Impressed"  seems  to  me  much 
more  accurate  than  "committed."  Instead  of  signing  up  .  .  .  for  voluntary  service, 
the  artist  does  compulsory  service.  Every  artist  today  is  embarked  on  the  con- 
temporary slave  galley.  We  are  on  the  high  seas.  The  artist,  like  everyone  else,  must 
bend  to  his  oar,  without  dying  if  possible-in  other  words,  go  on  living  and  creating. 

-Albert  Camus,  Resistance,  Rebellion,  and  Death  (New  York,  Knopf,  1961). 
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The  Foundations: 

A  Welfare  State  for  Writers  ? 


by  David  Dempsey 


A  novelist  (unsubsidized)  and  reviewer  appraises  today's  grants-in- 
gold  and  discovers  an  increasingly  tigiit  market  for  applicants,  evi- 
dence of  coddling,  and  certain  signs  that  writers  of  an  adventurous 
bent  had  better  stan  away. 
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Larold  Loeb,  a  fourth-generation  member  of 
the  celebrated  Guggenheim  family,  recalls  a 
youthful  visit  to  his  uncle,  John  Simon  Guggen- 
heim, at  which  he  declined  the  crisp  new  one-hun- 
dred-dollar bill  customarily  tendered  on  these  oc- 
casions. "I  was  very  young  and  very  aware  of  being 
a  blood  relative,  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  hurt 
my  pride,"  Loeb  confided  to  Milton  Lomask,  author 
of  Seed  Money,  the  story  of  the  five  Guggenheim 
foundations.  "I  just  waved  the  bill  aside  with  a  'no 
thanks.'  I  thought  he  would  get  the  idea  and  give 
me  more,  but  he  didn't.  He  took  me  at  my  word 
and  never  offered  me  another  cent." 

Few  of  the  six  thousand  American  scholars, 
writers,  and  other  artists  who  have  enjoyed  Uncle 
Simon's  patronage  since  a  foundation  was  erected 
in  his  name,  back  in  1925,  have  committed  a  faux 
pas  comparable  to  Mr.  Loeb's  one-hundred-dollar 
misunderstanding.  Grateful  for  the  help  that  frees 
them  for  writing  a  novel,  composing  a  quartet,  or 
investigating  the  gravitational  effects  of  the  rocks 
and  structures  of  the  Po  Valley,  recipients  of  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  know  that  any  amount 
is  better  than  nothing,  especially  when  part  of  the 
money  is  tax-free.  They  know,  too,  that  there  is 
more  where  that  came  from.  A  Guggenheim  is 
sometimes  renewed.  Better  yet,  lightning  may 
strike  from  one  of  the  more  affluent  foundations 
that  have  also,  in  recent  years,  taken  on  the  care 
and  feeding  of  artists. 


The  field  is  escalating.  "As  long  as  you're  up,  get 
me  a  Grant"  is  a  quip  heard  frequently  in  literary 
gatherings  today.  Almost  $3  million  was  dispensed 
by  53  funds  in  1962  (the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available)  under  the  general  heading 
of  Language  and  Literature."1'  If  no  more  than  a 
third  of  this  amount  goes  directly  to  creative  writ- 
ers, it  is  nevertheless  more  "found  money"  than 
they  have  ever  had  at  their  disposal  before. 

It  also  represents  a  major  reversal  in  society's 
attitude  toward  the  serious  writer,  who  is  no 
longer  expected  to  starve  for  his  art  (although 
many  still  do).  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  real 
talent— enough,  say,  to  get  his  poems,  stories,  or 
novel  published— the  hard,  gemlike  flame  may  be 
refueled  from  time  to  time  by  any  one  of  eight 
major  foundations  that  take  a  particular  interest 
in  letters.  The  writer  who  does  achieve  such  benef- 
icence will  find  himself  with  at  least  one  foot  on 
the  status  ladder  of  the  literary  Establishment.  He 
may  never  be  widely  read,  but  in  grantsmanship 
this  can  be  an  advantage.  Foundation  secretariats 
have  an  inbred  suspicion  of  popularity ;  it  is  their 
job  to  subsidize  art,  not  success,  which,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  a  writer's  ruination.  Thus,  in  a 
curiously   perverse    (although   hardly   a  cold- 

*This  compares  with  about  $739  million  given  an- 
nually by  the  more  than  6,000  foundations  in  the 
United  States  for  all  purposes,  of  which  some  $40 
million  is  allocated  to  the  Humanities. 
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blooded )  sense,  it  pays  a  writer  to  tread  soberly. 
Moreover,  the  cachet  conferred  by  a  Fellowship  is 
sometimes  worth  more  than  the  money.  At  least 
one  Guggenheim  applicant  thought  so  when  he 
asked  for  the  Fellowship  without  the  grant-in-aid 
—and  got  it. 

Old-time  grant  getters  recall  the  days  when 
about  the  besl  an  applicant  could  hope  for  was  a 
$2,500  Guggenheim  (which  now  averages  $6,000  i 
and  a  summer  at  the  MacDowell  Colony  in  New 
Hampshire.  Today,  a  young  writer  who  is  both 
talented  and  enterprising  can  set  his  sights  on  a 
course  in  supportive  economics  that  will  carry 
him  from  his  postgraduate  days  to  middle  life, 
and  even  beyond. 

Multiple  Grant  Getter  "X" 

hypothetical  case  might  develop  something 
like  this:  "X,"  who  has  completed  his  graduate 
work  in  English  (on  a  scholarship),  has  a  number 
of  short  stories  accepted  by  the  literary  maga- 
zines, themselves  subsidized  in  most  cases  by  uni- 
versities. Let  us  say  that  he  began  his  writing 
career  in  earnest  in  1957  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  and  received  one  of  the  fifty-eight  Fellow- 
ships worth  $2,500  each,  set  up  by  four  of  these 
magazines  with  grants  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. His  next  step  is  to  apply  for  a  Guggenheim. 
He  is  turned  down,  hut  his  request  for  a  stay  at 
the  MacDowell  Colony  is  approved  and  if  he  is  per- 
sistent enough  he  may  devote  part  of  his  time  at 
MacDowell  to  preparing  another,  and  more  care- 
fully written,  Guggenheim  project.  He  has  heard 
somewhere  that  grants  often  go  not  to  the  as- 
pirants who  write  the  best  books,  but  to  those 
who  write  the  best  applications. 

Unhappily.  "X"  is  rejected  again.  For  the  next 
two  or  three  years  he  teaches  in  the  English 
department  of  a  university,  returning  to  Mac- 
Dowell, or  possibly  the  Yaddo  writers'  colony  in 
Saratoga.  New  York,  during  his  summers.  In  the 
meantime,  his  short  stories  have  been  published 
in  book  form.  The  object  of  a  certain  amount  of 
critical  attention,  he  is  notified  one  day  that  he 
has  been  awarded  a  grant  of  $2,000  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  This  comes 
as  a  considerable  surprise  because  (a)  he  did  not 
even  apply  for  the  grant  (the  Institute  does  not 
entertain  direct  applications )  and  (b)  he  has  never 
heard  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters. Nevertheless,  the  money  enables  him  to  begin 
the  novel  he  has  always  wanted  to  write;  two  more 
years  of  teaching  support  him  while  the  book  is 
being  completed. 


When  the  novel  is  published,  good  reviews  and 
poor  sales  catapult  "X"  into  that  unenviable  posi- 
tion shared  by  so  many  young  American  writers 
who  have  a  proven  talent  but  a  limited  body  of 
readers.  He  now  makes  his  third  try  for  a  Guggen- 
heim and  this  time  is  awarded  a  Fellowship-one 
of  eleven  given  to  writers  that  year  (out  of  a  total 
of  354  grants,  most  of  them  to  scholars ) .  Perhaps 
the  money  enables  him  to  quit  his  job  and  live  in 
Italy;  or  he  may  cut  his  teaching  load  to  half-time. 
In  either  case,  the  Fellowship  marks  a  step  for- 
ward in.his  career,  admitting  him  to  that  sodality 
of  committed  writers  who  seek  to  provide  us  with 
a  literature  worthy  of  the  educated  reader. 

"X"  now  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  will 
be  eligible  for  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  which 
has  usually  gone  to  writers  who  are  approach- 
ing middle  age.  There  is  only  one  difficulty:  Ford 
uses  the  "Don't  call  us,  we'll  call  you"  approach. 
Grantees  are  nominated  by  critics,  editors,  and 
others  in  the  literary  world,  and  a  board  of  judges 
makes  the  final  selections.  With  perhaps  fifteen 
writers  to  be  picked,  out  of  195  nominated,  the 
judges  can  afford  to  be  choosy. 

Nevertheless  the  rewards  are  worth  waiting  for. 
The  take-home  pay  is  $7,500  plus  fringe  benefits 
and  "relocation"  expenses.   (Another  $1,000  is 
added  if  the  Fellow  is  married,  and  the  total  is 
increased  by  $500  for  each  dependent  child.)  It 
occurs  to  "X"  that  this  is  more  than  he  makes 
from  the  university.  Basically,  however,  he  still  i'i 
earns  his  living  by  teaching,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  Ford  takes  an  interest  in  him.  On  the  theory  j: 
that  too  many  novelists  are  college-based,  and  thus 
insulated  from  the  society  that  they  should  be  writ- 
ing about.  Ford  wants  to  get  "X"  off  the  campus. 
Knowing  this,  "X"  settles  down  to  wait,  and  gladly  1 
teach. 

A  small  grant  from  the  Huntington  Hartford  .  i 
Foundation  eases  this  interim  period— or  it  did  5ij 
until  Hartford  folded  his  writers'  colony  in  Pacific  i  i 
Palisades,  California;  MacDowell  is  revisited,  and  - 
the  Farfield  Foundation  in  New  York  City  pays  1 
his  travel  expenses  to  attend  a  PEN  Congress  in 
Oslo.  When  the  Fellowship  is  finally  granted,  "X" 
is  thirty-eight.  However.  Ford  does  not  want 
him  to  write  another  novel— at  least  not  right  away.  „ 
Instead,  he  is  to  become  a  playwright,  and  to  this 
end  is  assigned  to  a  resident  theater  company- 
there  are  more  than  fifteen  throughout  the  coun- 
try—where he  can  become  acquainted  with  "stage 
problems  and  the  requirements  of  dramatic  writ- 
ing, ultimately  to  improve  the  quality  of  plays. . . ."  : 

Here  we  leave  "X,"  more  or  less  in  mid-career. 
After  a  stimulating  year  in  Houston  at  the  Alley 
Theater,  he  has  started  another  novel.  Reluctant  to 
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go  back  to  teaching,  he  has  heard  that  Rockefeller 
is  about  to  announce  "something  big"  and  decides 
to  wait  and  see  how  he  fits  into  its  program.  Any- 
way, his  books  are  selling  better,  the  paperback 
publishers  have  discovered  him,  and  he  is  no 
longer  quite  so  dedicated  that  he  will  not  write  an 
occasional  story  for  Playboy  or  The  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.  If  worst  comes  to  worst,  the  Long- 
meadow  Foundation  may  assist  him  in  his  old  age 
—it  is  set  up  for  just  such  a  purpose. 

Although  "X"  is  hypothetical,  he  is  not  entirely 
an  exaggeration.  The  four-time  grant  getter  is 
fairly  common,  among  poets  especially,  and  it  is 
not  unheard  of  for  a  writer  to  be  awarded  five. 
(James  Baldwin,  J.F.  Powers,  Herbert  Gold,  and 
Peter  Taylor  are  among  those  who  have  advanced 
their  careers  in  this  way.)  But,  in  any  case,  the 
amount  of  money  involved— until  recently,  almost 
never  enough— is  not  the  important  point.  Given 
at  a  strategic  time  in  a  writer's  life,  the  grant  may 
make  the  difference  between  the  writing  or  not 
writing  of  a  book.  (Or  at  least  the  meeting  of 
certain  obligations  that  makes  writing  possible- 
one  novelist  revealed  that  he  had  used  his  Fellow- 
ship money  to  make  child-support  payments.) 
Sometimes  it  helps  remove  a  writer's  block  that 
has  stalled  a  work  in  progress;  Ship  of  Fools,  by 
Katherine  Anne  Porter,  was  begun  on  a  Guggen- 
heim Fellowship  in  1932  and  completed  on  a  Foi-d 
grant  twenty-nine  years  later.  Another  Ford  Fel- 
low, posted  to  San  Francisco  for  a  two-year  hitch 
with  the  Actor's  Workshop,  simply  stayed  on  after 
the  money  ran  out  and  made  the  city  his  new  home. 
"To  the  considerable  extent  that  [  the  grant]  put 
me  in  this  community,  it  changed  my  life,"  he  said. 

Varieties  of  Ambiguity 

For  the  serious  creative  writer,  literary  grants- 
manship  as  it  is  practiced  today  represents  a  basic- 
shift  in  attitude  toward  writing  as  a  profession. 
Whatever  may  have  been  thought  in  the  past  about 
hardship  as  a  necessary  and  annealing  factor  in 
the  development  of  art  has  given  way  to  joyful 
acceptance  of  foundation  bounty.  With  so  much 
money  around  for  the  asking,  why  shouldn't  the 
writer  get  his  share?  Such  a  point  of  view  has 
created  a  new  commitment— not  to  the  reading 
public,  and  certainly  not  to  "success,"  but  to  the 
juries  and  screening  committees  through  whom 
grants  are  dispensed  and  reputations  made. 

The  writer  who  does  win  a  Fellowship  (as  we 
will  see  in  a  moment,  this  is  not  easy)  finds  him- 
self in  an  ambiguous  position.  In  a  curious  way, 
foundations  want  their  authors  to  become  self- 


supporting,  but  at  the  same  time  they  seldom  select 
the  kind  of  applicants  who  are  likely  to  become 
"popular."  The  commercial  success  of  Miss  Por- 
ter's book,  as  well  as  James  Baldwin's  Another 
Country  (dedicated  to  the  Ford  Foundation),  is 
not  typical  of  subsidized  novels,  for  there  is  at  least 
a  tacit  suspicion  of  best-sellers  among  foundation 
secretariats,  and  a  general  feeling  that  a  novel 
which  gains  wide  popularity  did  not  need  subven- 
tion in  the  first  place.  Whether  intentional  or  not, 
the  effect  of  most  grants  has  been  to  underwrite 
the  commercially  unsuccessful  and,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  foster  an  elite  kind  of  literature 
which  appeals  predominantly  to  the  intellectual. 

This  works  only  up  to  a  point.  Eventually,  the 
support  is  withdrawn.  Having  learned  to  please 
the  foundations,  the  writer  may  discover  that  he 
is  able  to  interest  the  general  reader  only  by  "go- 
ing back"  on  his  art.  The  situation  is  simpler  for 
poets,  who  are  resigned  to  the  non-profit-making 
nature  of  their  work,  but  there  is  hardly  a  novelist 
in  the  land  who  does  not  share  Norman  Mailer's 
view  that  "a  writer  of  novels  never  really  considers 
himself  a  success  until  he  has  seen  his  name  on  the 
best-seller  list." 

One  suspects  that  only  by  closing  their  eyes  to 
the  vagaries  of  art— or  more  accurately,  the  va- 
garies of  artists— have  the  large  foundations  justi- 
fied their  participation  in  the  creative  field  at  all. 
By  any  sound  accounting  principle,  patronage  of 
the  arts  is  a  wasteful  business,  and  the  funds  nat- 
urally try  to  minimize  the  risk  on  their  investment. 
For  a  majority,  this  has  meant  a  concentration  of 
money  on  the  same  general  group  of  prestigious 
writers,  for  what  Maecenate  wants  to  be  known  by 
the  losing  horses  it  brings  to  the  post? 

In  1952,  Henry  Allen  Moe,  for  thirty-nine  years 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion—and as  such,  widely  looked  upon  as  the  Scat- 
tergood  Baines  of  the  profession— told  a  Congres- 
sional Investigating  Committee,  "In  the  peculiar 
business  I  am  in  .  .  .  you  take  chances  for  the  high 
stakes  you  are  playing  for.  But  you  do  not  put  any 
long-term  bets  on  them.  You  put  a  little  bet  and 
you  watch  it,  and  if  it  doesn't  come  out  right,  you 
don't  give  them  another  nickel." 

Since  not  more  than  one  Guggenheim  in  twenty 
is  renewed,  the  great  majority  of  Fellows  never 
get  that  extra  nickel.  In  this  respect,  the  Guggen- 
heim is  no  different  from  other  foundations  in  its 
reluctance  to  get  involved  in  "long-term  financing." 
Moreover,  a  kind  of  dead-leveling  set  of  criteria  is 
apparent  in  the  artistic  standards  expected  of  the 
grantee.  With  few  exceptions,  the  odd  Fellow  is  not 
welcome,  and  when  he  is  (as  we  shall  note)  he  is 
put  on  his  good  behavior.  "We  would  certainly  not 
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ho  disposed  to  give  money  to  beatnik  typi-s,"  Henry 
A 1  Ion  Moo  told  me. 

Probably  t ho  most  frequently  rejeeted  applicant 
is  Nelson  Algren,  who  made  his  first  bid  in  1936 
and  kepi  trying  until  1952.  On  one  occasion,  he 
had  recommendations  from  both  Carl  Sandburg 
and  Krnest  Hemingway,  and  his  final  attempts 
were  made  after  The  Man  with  the  Golden  Arm 
had  won  the  National  Hook  Award.  Algren  calls 
himself  a  fifteen-time  loser.  One  suspeets  that  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  Algren  combines  radical 
views  with  a  seamy  subject  matter— dope  addiction 
and  prostitution.  And  this  is  not  the  stuff  of  which 
many  foundation  novels  are  made. 

Against  the  Odds 

Elven  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  a  Guggen- 
heim aspirant  has  the  odds  against  him.  Let  us 
return  to  our  friend  "X"  for  a  moment  and  see 
what  he  went  through  in  winning  his  grant  and 
why.  perhaps,  it  took  him  three  tries  to  make  it. 

Kach  applicant  must  furnish  four  references,  a 
statement  of  purpose,  and  samples  of  his  work. 
Because  references  can  be  prejudiced,  the  Secre- 
tary-General digs  up  several  independent  opinions 
on  his  own.  This  material  is  put  into  a  dossier  and 
an  abstract  of  its  contents  is  bounced  through  the 
organization's  screening  apparatus,  starting  with 
the  outside  "referees"  (about  one  hundred,  drawn 
from  various  fields  in  which  the  grants  are  made), 
then  on  to  committees  of  selection  (seven  persons 
picked  from  membership  of  the  Guggenheim  ad- 
visory board  >,  then  on  to  the  advisory  board  itself 
•  thirty-six  men  and  women),  and  finally  to  the 
eleven-member  board  of  trustees.  About  one  in 
every  six  applications  hits  the  jackpot. 

To  blaze  a  trail  through  this  thicket  of  commit- 
tees, the  Secretary-General— at  the  present  time 
Dr.  Gordon  X.  Ray.  former  Provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois-indicates  his  own  ratings.  Marjorie 
Hope  Nicholson,  retired  Chairman  of  the  English 
Department  at  Columbia  University,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Guggenheim  advisory  board  from  1958 
to  \9iV2.  revealed  to  Mr.  Lomask  how  this  is  done. 
As  reported  in  St  <</  Moneu.  she  explained: 

The  names  of  those  |the  Secretary-General] 
considered  tops  are  typed  in  upper-case  letters, 
and  material  about  them  is  double-spaced.  The 
names  of  those  he  considers  secondary  are  also 
in  upper-case  letters,  but  the  material  about 
them  is  single-spaced.  All  the  other  names  and 
material  are  in  lower  case. 

Thus,  we  may  assume  that  "X"  began  as  a  single- 
spaced  lower-case  man.  advanced  to  single-spaced 


upper  case,  and  as  his  references  and  publication 
record  improved,  was  double-spaced  into  a  grant. 
Sometimes  an  applicant  will  jump  to  the  top  in 
two  tries  and,  of  course,  there  are  those  who  get 
into  upper-case  type  the  very  first  time.  The  novel- 
ist and  short-story  writer  Hortense  Calisher  dis- 
armed the  committee  by  saying  simply,  "I  want  to 
sit  for  a  year  and  think.  And  I  want  to  sit  in 
Europe."  There  was  no  promise  to  write  a  master- 
piece and  the  committee  was  delighted. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  writer,  whose  application 
had  been  turned  down,  was  asked  to  serve  as  a 
Guggenheim  "referee."  On  the  basis  of  this  puz- 
zling show  of  confidence,  he  applied  again  and 
was  accepted.  The  novelist  Herbert  Gold  asked 
for  a  grant  while  writing  The  Man  Who  Was  Not 
With  It.  Although  the  application  was  denied,  he 
went  on  to  complete  the  book  and  tried  again,  cit- 
ing reviews  as  evidence  of  his  literary  credit  rat- 
ing. This  time  he  got  the  grant. 

These  apparent  inconsistencies  point  up  not  only 
the  difficulties  faced  by  referees  and  advisory 
boards  in  playing  Cod.  but  they  also  testify  to  the 
value  of  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  grant  seek- 
ers. A  good  deal  depends,  too.  on  timing.  After 
being  ignored  for  years  by  the  Establishment. 
Bohemian-styled,  long-haired  poet  Allen  Ginsberg 
was  recommended  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation's 
wild-card  program  that  made  cash  awards  this 
summer  to  some  eighteen  writers.  Unexpectedly, 
however.  Ginsberg  was  picked  for  a  Guggenheim 
about  the  same  time,  thus  disqualifying  himself 
for  the  Rockefeller,  since  moonlighting  in  the 
grant  field  is  consistently  frowned  upon. 

In  any  case.  Rockefeller  endows  its  grantees  gen- 
erously (grants  run  as  high  as  $i:>.000  >.  Owing  to 
a  dislike  of  publicity,  however,  this  conventional 
aid  money  is  often  smuggled  to  writers  in  the 
guise  of  "teaching  fellowships"  (at  Yale  and  Rut- 
gers I  which  require  absolutely  no  teaching.  Better 
yet.  a  Fellow  may  be  sent  to  the  foundation's  villa 
in  Italy.  For  career  grantees,  residence  at  the 
magnificent  Villa  Serbelloni  Balligio  on  Lake 
Como  is  the  ultimate  achievement.  Here  they 
will  be  met  at  nearby  rail  or  air  terminals  by  a 
liveried  chauffeur  bearing  a  small  gold  insignia 
VS  on  his  coat  lapel,  driven  by  limousine  to 
the  villa,  and  housed  in  ducal  comfort  for  as 
long  as  two  months.  Tennis,  croquet,  and  bocce 
break  up  the  writer's  working  regimen.  The 
Villa  Serbelloni  marks  a  radical  departure  from 
the  original  writers'  colonies,  such  as  the  Mac-. 
Dowell,  where  rustic  simplicity  is  considered  a 
catalyst  to  inspiration.  "Once  you've  been  put  up  at 
the  Villa,"  a  recent  guest  declared,  "there's  really 
nothing  more  to  look  forward  to." 
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Many  Rockefeller  grants  are  intended  to  cover 
out-of-pocket  expenses  only— research,  travel, 
typing,  etc.— and  the  money  must  be  expended  by 
a  specific  date.  This  has  sometimes  resulted 
in  rather  frantic,  last-minute  bursts  of  activity. 
The  recipient  of  a  two-year,  $5,000  grant  for 
a  biography  of  a  well-known  American  his- 
torical figure  realized,  late  in  April  of  this 
year,  that  $1,500  remained  unspent.  But  it  was 
not  too  late.  She  shifted  her  base  of  operations 
to  the  Library  of  Congress,  put  up  at  a  Washing- 
ton hotel  for  two  months,  and  with  a  little  concen- 
trated effort  used  up  the  grant  before  her  June  30 
deadline. 

A  young  poet  or  novelist  lacking  the  qualities 
that  might  endear  him  to  the  major  foundations 
would  indeed  do  well  to  try  the  MacDowell  Colony, 
where  applications  are  welcome  and  there  is  a  min- 
imum of  red  tape.  This  is  also  true  of  the  John  Hay 
Whitney  Foundation's  Opportunity  Fellowships, 
which  average  $2,500  and  go  to  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  whose  lack  of  private  means  might 
thwart  a  developing  talent.  The  little-known  but 
highly  solvent  Farfield  Foundation,  set  up  by 
Julius  Fleischman,  aids  "the  smaller  and  more  ex- 
perimental or  advanced  cultural  groups,  particu- 
larly as  these  groups  participate  in  international 
exchanges."  On  this  basis,  $1,150,000  was  granted 
to  individuals  in  1963,  much  of  it  for  travel. 

Uplifting  the  Audience 

Commendable  as  these  programs  are,  they  do  not 
solve  the  dilemma  of  the  serious  writer  in  Amer- 
ica. This  is  how  to  make  good  writing  pay  ;  how,  in 
other  words,  to  raise  the  whole  cultural  milieu  in 
which  the  artist  operates  so  that  good  writing  can 
pay.  The  realization  of  this  seems  to  have  moti- 
vated the  Ford  Foundation  in  1957  when  it  set  up 
a  Humanities  and  Arts  program  to  promote  new 
art-audience  relationships  and  expand  the  market 
for  American  "culture."  Not  quite  $9  million  a 
year  (out  of  Ford's  current  annual  budget  of  $241 
million)  now  goes  to  ballet  companies,  theater 
groups,  composers,  painters,  writers,  and  "human- 
istic scholars."  Yet  the  sheer  size  of  the  program 
has  created  problems  because  of  the  curious  logis- 
tics of  grant  giving:  It  is  really  easier  to  give  a 
large  amount  of  money  away  than  a  small  amount 
(a  million  dollars  earmarked  for  one  or  two  major 
recipients  is  no  more  costly  or  time-consuming  to 
process  than  $100,000  set  aside  for  ten  individ- 
uals). Partly  as  a  consequence  of  this  Ford  has 
been  drawn  to  the  "project"  type  of  grant,  where 
an  entire  art  form  can  be  shaken  up  at  one  stroke. 


Another  reason  for  this  is  that  something  visible 
is  likely  to  come  out  of  it.  The  nearly  one-half 
million  dollars  given  to  Princeton  University  to 
"undertake  a  critical  analysis  of  humanistic  schol- 
arship in  the  U.S.  during  the  period  from  PJ35 
to  1960"  has  already  resulted  in  several  copiously 
footnoted  volumes.  By  comparison,  a  gift  of  $7,500 
to  a  poet  may  result  in  no  more  than  the  traditional 
slim  volume  of  verse.  The  bigger  the  foundation, 
the  larger  its  expectations;  a  twelve-inch  shelf 
filled  with  studies  of  "brass  instruments  from  the 
baroque  period  to  the  present  day,"  "Islamic  tex- 
tiles," and  "New  England  graveyard  stone  sculp- 
ture" (recent  Ford-sponsored  projects)  makes  an 
impressive  showing,  reassures  the  trustees  who 
have  gotten  nervous  about  James  Baldwin  (an- 
other Ford  protege),  and  requires  lots  and  lots  of 
money. 

With  few  exceptions,  moreover,  Ford  money 
goes  to  "recognized  talents  who  have  demonstrated 
a  high  order  of  ability,"  as  one  observer  has  noted. 
Translated,  this  simply  means  no  more  Edsels. 
Ford  usually  picks  its  Fellows  after  they  have  won 
prizes,  and  many  of  them  have  already  enjoyed 
one  or  more  grants  from  other  foundations,  with 
the  Guggenheim  and  the  National  Institute  pre- 
dominating. (Of  eleven  Fellows  chosen  in  one  re- 
cent year,  for  example,  only  two  had  not  previously 
won  Fellowships  elsewhere.) 

W.  McNeil  Lowry,  Director  of  the  Foundation's 
Humanities  and  Arts  Program,  defends  this  ap- 
proach on  the  grounds  that  most  Ford  Fellows  in 
creative  writing  have  eschewed  the  university  as  a 
base  of  economic  operations,  and  thus  deserve  sup- 
port. It  makes  no  sense  to  penalize  an  able  writer 
in  favor  of  an  unknown  quantity,  he  holds,  because 
it  is  the  able  writer  who  is  most  likely  to  achieve 
the  "breakthrough"  that  Ford  so  earnestly  seeks. 

To  promote  this,  the  foundation  in  1960,  and 
again  in  1963,  financed  a  massive  infusion  of  liter- 
ary talent  into  the  theater.  As  we  noted  in  the  case 
of  "X,"  some  twenty-five  novelists,  poets,  and 
short-story  writers  were  dispersed  to  resident 
stage  companies  (including  a  few  abroad)  in  a  go 
at  improving  the  quality  of  play-writing.  Lowry 
candidly  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied  "if 
two  plays  get  written,"  but  the  results  were  more 
encouraging.  Most  of  the  Fellows  did  write  plays, 
and  many  were  produced  in  regional  theaters.  At 
least  two  were  tried  out  off-Broadway  (most  re- 
cently, Robert  Lowell's  The  Old  Glory  at  the  Amer- 
ican Place  Theater). 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  hopeful  beginning.  Ford's 
latest  batch  of  grants  reverted  to  professional 
playwrights.  One  sees  in  this  a  symptom  of  the 
difficulty  faced  by  the  large  foundations  in  discov- 
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ering  a  consistent  role  for  themselves  in  the  arts. 
In  any  case,  the  "foundation"  novel  is  not  every 
writer's  road  to  even  limited  glory.  After  several 
fruitless  attempts  at  a  Guggenheim,  Vance  Bour- 
jaily  quit  applying  with  the  conviction  that  "I  am 
not  their  kind  of  writer,  and  will  continue  trying 
to  be  my  own  kind." 

Indeed,  to  a  good  many  young  writers  the  de- 
cision on  whether  to  opt  for  a  grant  hinges  on  how 
badly  they  want  to  spell  art  with  a  capital  A,  and 
the  appeal  they  have  for  a  patron  frequently  lies  in 
just  this  commitment.  For  good  or  ill,  the  average 
Fellow  writes  for  an  audience  of  literary  intellec- 
tuals, and  although  occasionally  he  breaks  out  of 
that  limit  (Saul  Bellow's  Herzog,  partly  under- 
written by  Ford,  became  a  top  best-seller),  his 
chances  of  getting  a  grant  are  better  if  he  does  not 
show  signs  of  being  too  "popular." 

This  trend  is  exemplified  in  the  shift  in  Guggen- 
heim choices  from  the  "socially  conscious"  and 
broad-spectrum  writers  of  the  1930s  (Richard 
Wright,  Thomas  Wolfe.  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
James  T.  Farrell,  and  Langston  Hughes  )  to  such 
cerebral  and  "alienated"  novelists  as  John  Updike, 
George  P.  Elliott,  Herbert  Gold,  and  John  Hawkes 
in  the  'sixties.  The  writer  has  largely  withdrawn 
from  the  social  scene  and,  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
degree,  the  foundations  have  helped  make  this 
possible.  For  example,  there  is  a  political  boundary 
on  the  left  which  most  of  them  will  not  cross 
(Henry  Allen  Moe  was  quite  specific  about  this  in 
his  testimony  in  1952  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Select  Committee  to  Investigate  Foun- 
dations ) . 

Inbreeding  May  Be  Deadly 

^5ut  this  factor  is  probably  not  as  important  as 
the  tendency  of  foundations  to  perpetuate  their 
own  tastes  in  literature,  largely  through  an  inter- 
locking directorate  of  advisers  and  referees  who 
serve,  variously  and  invisibly,  all  the  major  funds. 
This  may  not  be  intentional,  but  it  has  resulted  in 
the  inbreeding  that  is  so  apparent  today.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  candidate  for  a  poetry  fellowship 
in  any  of  the  major  foundations  will  very  likely 
have  been  passed  on  by  Karl  Shapiro,  John  Ciardi, 
Robert  Lowell,  Donald  Hall,  and  Stanley  Kunitz, 
working  individually  or  in  tandem.  A  novelist  may 
need  the  approval  of  Saul  Bellow,  Robert  Penn 
Warren,  Wallace  Stegner,  Peter  Taylor,  and  Hollis 
Summers.  (There  are  others,  of  course,  but  these 
men  have  been  especially  active  as  advisers  in 
recent  years.) 

Perhaps  t  is  too  much  to  hope  that  an  adviser 


should  go  outside  his  own  academic  field  of  compe- 
tence in  recommending  writers  for  grants.  Despite 
Ford's  efforts  to  pry  him  loose  from  the  classroom, 
the  literary  Fellow  today  is  most  likely  to  be  the 
professor-novelist  or  professor-poet.  (Sometimes 
he  is  both.)  If  this  is  regrettable— not  many  great 
writers  of  fiction  have  come  out  of  the  colleges 
in  this  country— it  is  nevertheless  understandable. 
Our  universities  have  become  the  chief  consumers 
of  art,  and  they  are  also  doing  the  most  to  husband 
it.  The  bohemian  writer  of  the  1920s,  and  the  pro- 
letarian" novelist  of  the  'thirties  may  well  be  the 
professor  of  the  'sixties,  having  moved  his  base 
of  operations  from  garret  to  campus— goatee,  beret, 
and  all.  Of  the  sixteen  Guggenheim  Fellows  in 
creative  writing  in  1964,  for  example,  ten  were  uni- 
versity-based. (Ford  is  somewhat  less  particular, 
but  Rockefeller,  as  we  have  noticed,  places  its  Fel- 
lows on  campus— if  they  are  not  already  there. ) 

Such  inbreeding  has  narrowed  the  aesthetic 
range  of  the  foundation  novel  or  book  of  poems. 
Martin  Mayer  has  described  this  kind  of  work  as 
"easily  analyzed  sterility— the  poem  written  for 
the  New  Critic,  the  symbolist  novel  (which  can  be 
analyzed  >  without  embarrassing  references  to  the 
visceral  qualities  of  art."  This  is  by  no  means  true 
of  all  novels  written  on  grants,  but  it  does  help 
explain  why  the  dashing  young  newspaperman,  the 
unclassifiable  free-lance  such  as  John  Howard 
Griffin  (nominated  but  never  picked),  the  social 
critic  such  as  Nelson  Algren,  and  the  outrageous 
literary  nonconformist  Terry  Southern— another 
Guggenheim  rejectee— fare  badly  with  the  founda- 
tions, on  the  record  at  least. 

Somehow,  too,  for  completely  different  reasons, 
the  top  names  in  American  writing  do  not  appear 
on  these  lists.  Although  Frost  received  numerous 
literary  prizes,  he  was  never  fellowshiped  ;  nor  was 
Sandburg.  Men  like  Steinbeck,  Marquand,  Sinclair 
Lewis,  Cozzens,  Hemingway,  and  Faulkner  appar- 
ently did  not  need  or  want  such  grants,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  among  the  foundations  that,  admirable 
though  many  of  their  choices  have  been,  the  big 
ones  got  away. 

Qualifying  for  a  grant  is  itself  an  operation 
more  likely  to  attract  the  "foundation-smart"  and 
academy-bred  writer  than  the  'loner,"  the  expa- 
triate, or  the  man  of  doubtful  social  habits  and 
temperamental  vagaries  who  cannot  pony  up  the 
required  quota  of  references.  To  take  a  specific 
example:  Although  I  have  no  evidence  that  Henrv 
Miller  ever  applied  for  a  grant,  it  is  improbable 
that  he  could  have  passed  the  tests.  "I  had  to  throvv 
myself  in  the  current,  knowing  that  I  would  prob- 
ably sink,"  he  has  written.  "The  great  majority  ol 
artists  are  throwing  themselves  in  with  life  pre 
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servers  around  their  necks,  and  more  often  than 
not  it  is  the  life  preserver  that  sinks  them." 

Such  rugged  individualism  as  Miller's  is  almost 
as  dead  in  the  arts  as  it  is  in  politics.  In  the  age 
of  the  Welfare  State,  why  exempt  the  writer— un- 
less he  entertains  the  notion  that  his  art  is  some- 
how bound  up  with  his  being  an  individualist  and 
that  philanthropy  will  cramp  his  style?  Few  mod- 
ern writers  share  this  view,  and  it  cannot  be  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  wrong.  A  persuasive  ex- 
ample is  James  Baldwin,  whose  books  have  been 
written  on  a  series  of  Fellowships  without  any 
apparent  loss  of  artistic  freedom.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  exceptional  for  a  grant  getter  in  that  he  has  be- 
come controversial,  he  is  not  a  teacher,  and  his 
bocks  "sell."  If  his  career  illustrates  the  complaint 
that  a  small  minority  (if  writers  get  most  of  the 
Fellowships-and  that  they  get  them  over  and  over 
again— it  also  points  up  the  problem  faced  by  foun- 
dations in  hicating  first-rate  talent.  The  money  is 
there,  but  the  writers  are  not,  and  the  grants  get 
conferred  on  those  with  the  best  track  record. 

Limits  of  the  Big  Money 

D  iscovery  of  talent  is  not  among  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  grant  givers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  little  magazines  that  publish  a  writer's  early 
stories  that  can  be  said  to  have  discovered  him, 
or  perhaps  the  publisher  who  brings  out  his  first 
book— usually  at  a  loss.  The  colleges,  too— whatever 
their  limitations  as  a  seedbed  for  creative  talent- 
have  recognized  the  needs  of  the  unestablished 
writer  by  keeping  him  gainfully  employed,  know- 
ing that  his  heart  may  be  elsewhere  than  in  the 
classroom,  and  knowing,  possibly,  that  when  the 
Fellowship  comes  he  will  go.  The  foundations  step 
in  after  the  odds  have  improved. 

Yet  their  situation  vis-a-vis  the  writer  is  made 
more  difficult  as  the  social  needs  to  which  philan- 
thropy has  traditionally  addressed  itself  decline. 
More  money  is  freed  for  the  arts,  but  the  money 
is  harder  to  spend.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  deal  with 
hookworm,  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  did  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century:  you  stamp  it  out. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  produce  a  new  kind  of  opera, 
or  a  guaranteed  number  of  important  novels. 
Ford's  crash  programs  admittedly  give  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  artists,  but  whether  these 
programs  will  also  produce  a  new,  serious  public 
for  the  arts,  as  well  as  a  bullpen  of  talent,  is  not 
so  certain.  At  this  point,  one  can  only  admire  Ford 
for  trying,  and  recall  how  far  the  organization 
has  traveled  since  Henry  once  remarked,  "I  never 
read  books.  They  only  mess  up  my  mind." 


Partly  as  a  means  of  impressing  their  boards  of 
directors,  the  culture-minded  funds  today  are  seek- 
ing more  and  more  exotic  outlets  for  their  money— 
the  international  goodwill  project  (Alberto  Mo- 
ravia is  brought  to  the  United  States;  Mary  Mc- 
Carthy is  sent  to  Europe),  the  effort  at  improving 
race  relations  through  literary  Fellowships,  the 
attempt  at  regional  uplift.  The  writer  who  simply 
wants  to  follow  his  own  muse  is  up  against  an 
increasingly  tight  market.  Big  money  seeks  big 
results. 

Yet  the  results  may  be  temporary.  "Don't 
try  anything  until  you  can  be  sure  it  is  successful. 
As  soon  as  it  is  successful,  get  out  of  it,"  William 
H.  Whyte  has  written  in  summarizing  the  attitudes 
of  many  foundation  boards. 

A  more  productive  approach  than  that  employed 
at  present  by  the  blue-chip  funds  might  be  to  set 
up  jointly  an  organization  comparable  to  the  Brit- 
ish Arts  Council,  which  acknowledges  that  serious 
art  of  any  kind  needs  permanent  subsidy  (and,  in 
many  countries,  gets  it).  Such  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram, applied  to  writing,  could  range  from  train- 
ing the  apprentice  to  the  nurturing  of  top-flight 
talent  and.  conceivably,  pensioning  the  emeritus 
writer  in  need. 

To  pick  up  the  cultural  slack  that  is  not  now 
being  used  by  the  commercial  publisher  or  by  tele- 
vision or  the  Broadway  theater  would  certainly  be 
a  function  of  such  a  council,  but  most  of  all  it 
would  give  continuity  of  support— the  "long-term 
bets."  as  Henry  Moe  called  them— which  the  foun- 
dations are  not  now  providing.  For  example,  a  per- 
son of  exceptional  talent  might  profit  by  a  five-year 
subsidy,  renewable  each  year  upon  proof  that  the 
project  is  being  satisfactorily  carried  out.  (This  is 
common  in  the  field  of  scholarship;  book  publish- 
ers, too,  frequently  pay  installments  on  advances 
as  the  author's  work  progresses.  I 

The  How  of  money  could  be  adjusted  as  needs 
change.  There  would  be  risks— bureaucratic  power 
is  one  of  them.  Another  is  the  danger  of  officially 
sanctioned  "schools."  But  these  are  outweighed,  it 
seems  to  me,  by  the  value  of  such  a  long-range  in- 
centive for  doing  serious  work.  Our  old  friend  "X" 
might  then  be  freed  from  teaching  once  and  for 
all,  and  he  would  not  have  to  write  the  "commer- 
cial" novel  to  do  it. 

Until  such  time  as  this,  the  writer  who  does 
qualify  for  a  grant  can  take  it  and  be  grateful. 
Those  who  don't  will  just  have  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  knowledge  that  Winesbarg,  Ohio 
was  written  by  an  ex-paint  manufacturer  and  The 
Great  Gat  shy  by  a  young  man  who  paid  the  rent 
by  turning  out  short  stories  for  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1965 
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A  great  Yiddish  novelist  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  poet  discuss 
their  ways  of  life,  the  rewards  of  writing,  the  hazards  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  profession. 


What's  In  It  for  Me 


1.  By  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 


I  once  said  thai  to  be  a  Yiddish  writer 
in  America  is  to  be  like  a  ghost.  That 
is  to  say,  a  Yiddish  writer  sees  others, 
but  is  himself  not  seen.  I  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  years  before 
my  first  book  was  published  in  Eng- 
lish translation  (  The  Family  Moskai  >. 
During  that  time  I  was  a  full-Hedged 
ghost,  not  even  a  poltergeist. 

Now  that  I  am  better  known  be- 
cause of  the  published  translations  of 
my  work,  readers  and  writers  alike 
ask  me:  How  does  a  Yiddish  writer 
exist?  How  does  he  make  a  living? 
Who  publishes  his  books  and  who 
reads  them?  I  would  like  to  answer 
these  questions  with  a  few  dry  facts. 

My  first  book  in  Yiddish.  Satan  in 
Goray  and  Other  Stories,  was  pub- 
lished in  America  in  1943.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  one  thousand  cop- 
ies were  printed  and  my  royalties  to- 
taled $90.  And  this  sum  I  was  only 


able  to  collect  several  years  after  the 
book  had  been  published,  and  follow- 
ing much  haggling  with  the  publisher. 
A  few  years  later  when  my  story 
Gimpel  the  Faol  came  out,  the  Yiddish 
magazine  in  which  it  appeared  paid 
me  $20. 

For  my  novel  The  Family  Moskat, 
which  was  published  in  Yiddish  in  two 
volumes,  I  received  $250.  The  bulk  of 
this  sum  I  had  to  lay  out  for  author's 
corrections.  Naturally,  I  proof-read 
the  manuscript  without  payment.  For 
the  Yiddish  book  In  My  Father's 
Court  I  got  $300.  For  a  collection  of 
twenty-four  short  stories  called  Gim- 
pel the  Fool  and  Other  Stories,  also  in 
Yiddish,  I  got  $400.  That  takes  care 
of  the  books. 

Fortunately,  I  also  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  novels  and  stories  printed  in  the 
Jewish  Daily  Forward,  which  pays 
much  better  than  the  Yiddish  pub- 


lishers and  magazines.  But  other  si 
ies,  including  some  of  my  best,  h 
appeared  in  Yiddish  magazines  t 
paid  me  nothing. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  I  havi 
grown  rich  from  my  works  transla. 
into  English.  The  Family  Moska 
novel  published  by  Knopf  in  1950 
selection  of  the  Book  Find  Club,  w| 
accounted  for  sales  of  more  than 

000  copies )  brought  me  about  $2,1 
The  reason  the  royalties  amounteii 
so  little  was  that  the  publisher 
ducted  the  translator's  fee  from 
total.  It  happened  that  the  transla 
A.  Gross,  died  before  he  could  fin 
and  it  cost  me  additional  time 
money  to  complete  the  job. 

For  my  novel  Satan  in  Goray  N< 
day  Press  gave  me  an  advance  of  $ 

1  received  similar  advances  for  ( 
pel  the  Fool  and  The  Magician  of  1 
I'm.  Noonday  was  then,  as  it  is  no 

J,  rite 
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ty  house,  and  its  publisher  at 
time,  Cecil  Hemley,  is  himself  a 
»r  and  excellent  editor.  I'm  satis- 
to  have  been  associated  with 
,  since  Dwight  W.  Webb,  Mr. 
ley,  and  his  associate  editor, 
beth  Pollet,  did  everything  pos- 
to  make  me  known  to  the  Ameri- 
i  aider  and  critic. 
ii!e  I  was  associated  with  Noon- 
J  sold  several  stories  to  Partisan 
iw,  Commentary,  and  Midstream. 
I  believe  $300  was  the  maximum 
?r  received  from  any  of  these 
izines  for  any  single  story,  even 
*h  I  worked  on  some  of  these  stor- 
'or  weeks.  I  always  spent  t.^e 
;er  part  of  my  royalties  for  trans- 
its, and  if  it  happened  that  they 
.0  be  edited  and  rewritten  I  paid 
hese  services  as  well. 

pin  to  sell  stories  to  the  bigger 
izines,  including  Harper's,  only 

Noonday  merged  with  Farrar, 
is  in  I960.  Mr.  Roger  Straus, 

Paula  Diamond,  then  the  direc- 
1tf  subsidiary  rights,  and  her  as- 
;nt  Lila  Karpf,  who  is  now  in 
i?e,  also  acted  as  my  agents  and 
<great  energy  and  devotion  under- 


took to  sell  my  stories  to  major  Amer- 
ican magazines  and  foreign  publica- 
tions. For  a  period  of  time  Cecil 
Hemley  remained  the  editor  of  Noon- 
day and  better  times  began  for  me. 

Just  how  good  are  they? 

Not  good  enough  so  I  can  make  a 
living  from  my  books  and  stories 
alone.  My  main  source  of  income  is 
still  derived  from  my  journalistic 
work  for  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward. 
I  also  write  sketches  for  radio  station 
WEVD,  and  lecture— a  lot  of  work  for 
a  man  of  sixty.  I  couldn't  have  man- 
aged all  these  years  if  my  wife,  Alma, 
didn't  hold  a  job  as  a  saleswoman,  first 
at  Saks  34th  Street  and  now  at  Lord 
and  Taylor's. 

Am  I  dissatisfied  ? 

I  don't  know  of  a  single  writer  more 
satisfied  with  his  lot  than  I.  When  I 
began  to  write,  I  was  fifteen  and  I 
never  heard  of  anybody  making  a  liv- 
ing from  writing.  I  am  still  surprised 
every  time  I  get  a  check  for  a  story 
or  even  for  lecturing.  I  was  brought  up 
with  the  idea  that  the  Torah  is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
that  spiritual  work  is  its  own  reward. 
My  sole  problem  is  finding  a  publisher 
for  my  works  in  Yiddish.  I  have  al- 


ready put  out  seven  books  in  English, 
but  in  Yiddish— only  four. 

Most  Yiddish  publishers  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  everywhere  else  demand 
to  be  subsidized  by  the  author,  and 
this  is  one  thing  I  have  solemnly  de- 
termined never  to  do.  While  my  work 
is  becoming  better  known  through 
translation  into  several  languages, 
my  original  manuscripts  are  slowly 
turning  to  dust.  I  hope  one  day  to  find 
a  Yiddish  publisher  who  will  not  ask 
for  an  advance  from  me. 

Incidentally,  I  have  sold  no  dra- 
matic rights  to  my  works  except  for  a 
motion  picture  option  on  The  Magi- 
cian of  Lublin,  to  Roth  and  Kersch- 
ner,  and  TV  rights  on  the  same  novel 
to  a  Canadian  broadcasting  company. 

My  publishers,  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux.  have  lately  become  very  opti- 
mistic about  my  earnings  for  the  near 
future  and  there  is  a  possibility  that 
when  this  article  appears,  things  will 
look  better  for  me.  One  of  the  editors 
of  Harper's  suggested  that  they  would 
put  a  footnote  saying  that  the  author 
has  in  the  meantime  become  rich.  I 
am  glad  the  footnote  isn't  here.  We 
already  have  too  many  rich  writers, 
many  of  them  poor  writers. 


2.  By  Louis  Simpson 


te  poems,  but  I  teach  for  a  living. 
!  writers  and  teachers  are  only 
writers  and  half-teachers,  but  I 
:  a  man  can  be  both  a  full-time 
;r  and  full-time  teacher.  It  all 
ads  on  what  you  want  to  write. 
du  wish  to  make  writing  pay, 
of  course  you  must  give  all  your 
to  it,  like  any  business.  But  if  you 
i  only  when  you  have  something 
V.  then  you  will  have  a  lot  of  time 
>ver.  During  that  time  I  teach.  I 
inly  would  not  recommend  teach- 
o  everyone.  In  the  first  place  you 
enjoy  it. 

H.  Auden  once  said  that  poets 
d  not  marry.  But  not  every  poet 
le  to  resist  the  temptation.  Cer- 
■v  there  are  drawbacks  to  being  a 
iud  writer,  as  there  are  to  being 
arried    anything.    There's  the 
e,  the  car,  the  kids  shouting, 
lame!"  But  the  unmarried  writer 
no  better  pickle.  For  one  thing, 


he  will  always  be  fretting  that  he  is 
not  sufficiently  loved.  The  unmarried 
writer  travels  more,  but  he  knows 
less  about  the  ordinary  lives  of  men 
and  women.  However,  when  you  get 
down  to  cases,  being  married  or  un- 
married does  not  determine  the  qual- 
ity of  a  man's  work.  Keats  and  Flau- 
bert were  not  married,  but  Blake  and 
Tolstoi  were.  What  matters  is  the 
writer's  intelligence. 

If  writers  may  be  put  in  two  cate- 
gories, those  who  live  in  artistic  cir- 
cles and  those  who  have  ordinary  lives, 
I  belong  in  the  second  category.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  agree  with 
middle-class  ideas;  it  is  simply  that  I 
find  it  less  distracting  to  live  as  others 
do  than  to  spend  my  energy  trying  not 
to. 

Also,  in  my  experience,  people  who 
build  their  lives  around  art  become 
ill-informed,  arrogant,  and  stupid.  On 


the  other  hand,  if  you  move  among 
ordinary  people— and  not  as  a  stran- 
ger, but  subject  to  the  things  they  feel 
—you  can  learn  much.  Indeed,  unless 
you  do  this  your  thoughts  will  have  no 
importance.  But  you  must  also  be  able 
to  detach  yourself.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  little  of  the  cunning  that  Joyce 
recommended,  if  you  wish  to  "forge 
the  uncreated  consciousness  of  the 
race." 

There  is  material  in  everyday  life 
for  a  poetry  that  will  be  neither  eso- 
teric nor  banal.  Except  in  Whitman 
and  Hart  Crane  we  have  had  very 
little  of  this  poetry  in  America.  We 
do  not  find  in  writing  images  that 
correspond  to  the  lives  we  really  have. 
Most  poetry  is  mere  fantasy;  most 
prose  is  merely  reporting  the  surface 
of  things.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the 
poetry  of  feeling,  words  as  common  as 
a  loaf  of  bread,  which  yet  give  off 
vibrations. 
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Free  10-day  trial 

See  Greece  through  the  eyes  of  its  greatest  poet  in 

THE  VOYAGES  OF  ULYSSES 

A  photographic  interpretation  of  the  Odyssey 


How  can  you  photograph  the  essence 
of  a  poem— its  special  grace,  its  mean- 
ing and  mood?  First,  you  have  to  be  a 
poet  with  a  camera— and  Erich  Lessing 
is.  Then  you  have  to  see  what  the  poet 
saw,  feel  what  he  felt— as  Erich  Lessing 
did.  He  followed  Ulysses  to  the  very 
places  he  visited  and  photographed 
them  in  all  their  ageless  impact. 

In  110  stunning  pictures,  Lessing 
captured  the  feeling  of  the  Odyssey 
much  as  another  photographer,  a  few 
years  ago,  taught  on  film  the  nionia 
of  a  rose.  Both  required  cameras  of 
the  greatest  sensitivity.  Like  Chap- 
man, who  brought  Homer  to  millions 
of  grateful  readers,  Lessing  has  trans- 
lated the  Odyssey  into  yet  another 
language— the  language  of  film.  He 
has  achieved  a  Baedeker  of  rare  beau- 
ty—one that  takes  you  through  both 
the  soil  and  the  soul  of  ancient  Greece. 

Here,  in  full  color,  is  the  hill  where 
Ulysses'  palace  stood;  here  lived  Nes- 
tor and  Agamemnon.  Here  you  see  the 
view  from  the  cave  of  Polyphemus, 
and  the  great  rock  he  flung  after  the 
fleeing  Ulysses.  To  this  lovely  stream, 
Nausicaa  came  at  Athene's  bidding 
and  met  Ulysses.  In  this  peaceful  set- 
ting, Circe  turned  men  to  swine.  Here 
is  the  land  of  the  lotos-caters  (the 
"lotos"  flower  caused  men  to  lose  their 
longing  for  home).  These  are  the 
"monster"  rocks  of  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis;  here  is  the  Naiads'  cave  where 
Ulysses  planned  his  revenge  on  the 
suitors.    In   this   limpid  bay,  Telem- 


achus  beached  his  boat;  on  this  tem- 
pest tossed  hill  lived  Aeolus,  master  of 
the  winds.  Here  is  [he  true  landscape 
of  poetry,  for  according  to  the  most 
painstaking  research,  these  are  the  ac- 
tual sites  Homer  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  Odyssey. 

YOUR  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  BOOK  SOCIETY 

the  voyages  of  ulysses  is  offered  to 
you  by  the  International  Book  Society, 
a  division  of  TIME-LIFE  BOOKS  dedi- 
cated to  bringing  out  in  this  country— 
in  exclusive  English-language  editions 
— the  five  or  six  finest  books  to  appear 
abroad  each  year.  To  discover  such 
deserving  books,  the  Society's  Edi- 
tors search  all  the  publishing  centers 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  South  America. 
Like  the  voyages  of  ulysses,  each 
selection  must  satisfy  the  highest 
standards  in  both  form  and  content, 
and  as  proof  of  their  value,  they  must 
win  your  approval  on  the  basis  of  a 
free  ten-day  trial. 

Besides  accompanying  Ulysses 
through  the  actual  itinerary  of  his  ad- 
ventures, the  book  traces  him  through 
700  years  of  Greek  art  as  well.  Here, 
in  statues,  carvings,  vase  and  wall 
paintings  is  how  the  ancient  Greeks 
saw  their  favorite  hero.  To  track  down 
these  works,  photographer  Lessing  un- 
dertook an  odyssey  of  his  own,  travel- 
ling some  16,000  miles. 

As  a  magnificent  frame  for  the 
photographs,  the  voyages  of  ulysses 


contains  three  commentaries.  Miche 
Gall— who  devoted  ten  years  to  thw 
tracing  of  Ulysses'  travels— explain" 
how  the  actual  sites  were  identifier! 
and  gives  the  history  of  the  varioui 
theories  that  were  once  held  abou* 
them.  Archaeologist  Hellmut  Sichterj 
mann  discusses  the  role  of  Ulysses  iJ 
the  historical  context  of  Greek  art,  lifvj 
and  religion.  Professor  Carl  Kerenyt- 
today's  most  famous  authority  on  Hok 
mer,  examines  the  origins  and  wide! 
implications  of  Ulysses  in  Greek  mythy 
ology.  Seen  through  these  commerw 
taries  and  Erich  Lessing's  lens,  HcJ 
mer's  Greece  will  be  as  much  a  voyagi 
of  discovery  to  you  as  it  was  to  hinfl 
for  this  is  the  Greece  not  only  dfl 
scintillating. color  and  incandescer" 
light,  but  the  Greece  of  the  great  am 
of  literature  and  legend,  too. 

the  voyages  of  ulysses  is  availably 
only  through  the  International  Boat 
Society.  And  it  is  just  $19,  far  less  tha 
the  retail  price  of  such  a  lavish  voB 
ume.  If  you  would  like  to  browaij 
through  it  at  home— for  10  days,  in 
—simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
If  you're  not  fully  satisfied  with  tH 
book,  just  return  it.  Since  it  costs  yen 
nothing,  though,  and  since  you  prop 
ably  will  enjoy  the  voyages  of  ulysseSI 
we  suggest  that  you  read  it  first  at 
decide  later.  The  International  Bocf! ! 
Society  offers  you  an  opportunity  |ji 
see*  and  to  own  some  of  the  moil 
stimulating  and  sumptuous, books  bale 
ing  published  anywhere  in  the  worlw 
so  why  not  take  advantage  of  it  toda;t)l 


TO:  TIME-LIFE  BOOKS,  DEPT.  4247 

TIME  AND  LIFE  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60ell 


Please  send  me  The  Voyages 
of  Ulysses  for  ten  days'  free 
examination  and  enter  my 
trial  subscription  to  the  Inter- 
national Book  Society.  If  I 
decide  to  keep  the  book,  I  will 
remit  $10  which  includes  all 
charges  for  postage  and  han- 
dling. I  may  buy  as  many  or 
as  few  books  as  I  wish,  and 
return  any  volume  after  in- 
specting it  without  obligation. 


ADDKI  ss 


STATE  

(Please  include  zone  or  zip  code  number  if  known) 


If  you  enter  a  trial  subscriptui. 
you  will  be  notified  of  future  seh 
tions  with  the  right  to  decline  a  10-d  ■ 
free  examination  of  each.  Each  off 
ing  will  be  described  in  advance  a; 
its  price  clearly  stated.  An  enclosi 
reply  form  will  permit  you  to  decli 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  bo< 

Among  future  volumes  you  will  fi.l 

GREAT  SAILING  SHIPS,  GREAT  RIVERS  ! 
EUROPE,  PLEASURE  OF  RUINS  AND  ]jt 
ANESE  TEMPLES. 
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Introducing  the  tuned  car.  1966  Buick. 

What  makes  a  car  a  car  is  styling,  performance,  ride  and  handling.  Only  when  they're  all  tuned  together  is  the  car  a  Buick. 

Like  this  '66  Riviera  Gran  Sport. 


You  knoiv  how  well  your  car's  engine  runs 
after  a  tuneup?  Buick  tuning  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  whole  car.  Not  just  the  engine. 
The  whole  Buick.  Everything  blends  with 
everything  else.  Styling.  Performance.  Ride. 
Handling.  All  tuned  to  work  together  in  har- 
mony. That's  what  the  tuned  car  is.  A  Buick. 

Every  last  thing  that  goes  into  a  Buick— 
suspension,  body  mounts,  shock  absorbers — 
not  only  has  to  work,  it  has  to  work  with 
everything  else.  That's  tuning. 

To  tune  the  car,  we  tame  Pikes  Peak.  The 
hard  way.  Down  hill.  (Anybody  can  zip  up 
Pikes  Peak,  and  practic  ally  everybody  does. 
That  tests  zip.  We  also  come  down.  In  high 
gear.  That  tests  brakes.  And  ride.  And  han- 
dling. And  the  test  driver's  nerve. ) 


To  tune  the  car,  we  fit  pistons  to  cylinders 
individually.  ( Come  what  may,  pistons  are  li- 
able to  vary  in  size  as  much  as  3  10,000  of 
an  inch.  So  are  cylinders.  So  we  match  them 
with  a  machine  which  measures  with  air. ) 

Tuning  is  what  we  do  more  of  (and 
care  more  about)  than  anybody  we  know  of. 
And  then  we  go  out  and  test  it  in  more  places, 
too.  On  roads  like  the  ones  you'll  be  driving 
on.  Why  we  do  it  will  be  obvious  when  you 
take  your  first  ride.  (Tuning  may  be  hard  to 
explain.  But  it's  easy  to  notice.) 

What  the  tuned  car  will  do  for  you. 
And  your  family.  For  a  start,  the  new  Riviera 
will  comfort  you.  You'll  see  that  when  you 
slip  into  the  Riviera's  new  bench  seats.  Space 
for  six.  If  you  like  buckets,  they're  available, 


with  a  reclining  arrangement  for  the  r 
front  passenger.  And  we  have  another 
foiling  option  available:  a  new  notch-1 
seat  that  converts  from  bench  to  semi-bu 

Now,  notice  that  those  little  side-vent 
dows  are  gone.  We  replaced  them  with  v 
lators  tucked  behind  the  rear  window, 
no-draft  airiness.  And  for  less  clutter, 
noise  and  better  visibility.  You'll  find 
pretty  comfortable,  too. 

Choosing  the  tuned  ear.  Visit  your  Bi 
dealer.  Every  Buick  you  see  is  the  tuned 
Rii  i era,  the  new  international  classic.  Riv 
Gran  Sport.  Every  '66  Buick. 

And  with  a  choice  like  that,  how  in 
world  can  you  go  wrong? 
Wouldn't  you  really  rather  have  a  Bui 
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CENTRAL  CONTROL  SECTION  that  handles  logic  and  command  functions  for  ESS  is  shown  in  background.  Foreground  shows  basic  components. 

LARGEST  SINGLE  PROJECT  IN  BELL  SYSTEM  HISTORY... 


the  Bell  System's  new  Electronic  Switching  System 

c"ccasunna,  N.J.,  has  first  commercial  installation  of  new  switching  system  that  processes 


phone  calls  with  modern  electronics. 


ie  Electronic  Switching  System  is 
w  development  of  Bell  Telephone 
•ratories  and  the  outcome  of  a  de- 
ate  effort  to  bring  the  latest  elec- 
ic  technology  to  the  service  of 
.  System  customers. 

More  than  2000  man-years  were  re- 
:red  for  its  research,  development 
d  manufacturing  design.  Eventu- 
y  it  will  be  the  Bell  System's  stand- 
.d  telephone  central  office. 

ESS  is  designed  to  switch  calls  with 
additional  Bell  System  dependability 
-better,  faster  and,  in  time,  cheaper 
liian  ever  before. 


Its  most  important  feature  is  a  cen- 
tral "stored  program"  control  that 
directs  not  only  general  switching  op- 
erations but  also  specific  arrange- 
ments for  each  number  served.  Special 
optional  services  can  include  the  abil- 
ity to  reach  frequently  called  numbers 
by  dialing  only  three  or  four  digits 
.  .  .  dial  a  third  party  into  a  telephone 
conversation  in  progress  .  .  .  switch  in- 
coming calls  to  a  friend's  home  for 
the  evening. 

In  Succasunna,  these  optional  ser- 
vices are  on  trial  with  200  selected 
customers.  Other  ESS's  are  now  being 
planned  and  installed  in  other  cities 


The  modest  building  where  electronics  history  is 
being  made.  Telephone  experts  from  around  the 
world  journey  to  Succasunna  to  see  ESS  in  action. 


by  Western  Electric  Co..  manufactur- 
ing and  supply  arm  of  the  Bell  System. 

The  capacity  of  ESS  to  remember 
and  do  special  things  will  make  mud 
telephone  service  still  more  valuable 
and  personal. 


fCN  Bell  System 
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Investors'  Page 

INFORMATION  FROM  MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

3ow  to  choose  a  stock  brokerage  firm... 
i  good  sign  to  look  for... one  way  to 
'break  the  ice"  with  a  broker... which 
nvestment  goal  suits  you  best? 


Let's  assume  you've  decided  to  join 
ie  millions  of  people  who  hope  to 
'ighten  their  financial  future  through 
ock  ownership.  Perhaps  you  have  a 
>ecific  goal  in  mind  — a  retirement 
ind,  or  money  to  meet  the  future  edu- 
itional  needs  of  your  family,  or  a  sec- 
id  income  that  will  huy  some  of  the 
ixuries  that  make  life  so  much  more 
leasant.  Where  do  you  go  from  there? 
low  do  you  choose  a  brokerage  firm? 

*  #  # 

.  Many  investors  look  for  a  firm  that 
isplays  the  sign,  "Member  New  York 
tock  Exchange."  There  are  some 

]  ,500  member  firm  offices  and  prob- 

I  bly  one  near  you. 

*  #  * 

J  As  a  potential  investor,  you  might 
e  interested  to  know  that  every  merri- 
er firm  is  subject  to  the  Exchange's 
lany  rules  and  regulations. 

For  example,  the  Exchange's  rules 
equire  that  member  firms  maintain 
I  dequate  capital  at  all  times,  have  an 
nnual  surprise  audit  by  their  independ- 
nt  public  accountants  and  submit  finan- 
ial  information  to  the  Exchange  at  in- 
•rvals  throughout  the  year. 

*  #  * 

In  addition,  the  registered  represen- 
tees (some  33,000  of  these  brokers 


employed  by  member  firms)  are  sub- 
ject to  Exchange  regulations,  too.  In 
fact,  before  they  could  act  as  brokers 
in  member  firms,  they  had  to  meet 
Exchange  standards  for  knowledge  of 
the  securities  business. 

*  #  * 

Once  you've  chosen  a  broker,  a  good 
way  to  "break  the  ice"  is  to  discuss  the 
investment  goal  you  have  in  mind.  For 
long  term  capital  grow  th,  common 
stocks  might  be  best  for  you.  Though 
their  dividends  are  never  certain,  a  com- 
pany may  increase  them  as  profits  rise. 
For  good  current  yield  with  relative 
safety,  you  might  want  to  examine  divi- 
dends from  preferred  stocks  or  interest 
front  bonds. 

*  *  # 

Whatever  your  goal,  consider  invest- 
ing only  money  that's  left  after  you've 
provided  for  living  expenses  and  an 
emergency  fund.  (The  Monthly  Invest- 
ment Plan  is  a  systematic  way  to  invest 
with  as  little  as  $40  each  three  months.) 
However,  always  keep  in  mind  that 
stock  prices  fall  as  well  as  rise. 

*  *  * 

Next,  ask  your  broker  for  facts 
about  companies  that  interest  you — 
earnings,  d  "idends  and  sales  records, 
thestoc.      .    nt  price  range  and  other 


information  that  might  help  to  shape 
your  judgment. 

#    *  # 

Finally,  ask  your  broker  for  his 
opinion  and  see  how  it  matches  your 
own.  He  won't  always  be  right,  but  he 
may  point  out  a  new  direction  for  you 
to  consider. 

Sensible  investing  could  make  a  won- 
derful difference  in  your  life.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  important  to  know  that 
there  are  right  and  wrong  ways  to  go 
about  it. 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 

\  send  for  free  booklet.  Mail  to  a  member  " 
.  firm  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  or  . 
•  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchanee,  Dept.  • 
;  5-Al,  P.O.  Box  1070,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10001.  | 

\  Please  send  me,  free,  "investment  facts,"  * 

.  listing  some  500  stocks  that  have  paid  . 

■  cash  dividends  every  three  months  for  20  • 
\  to  100  years. 

]    NAME   \ 

\   ADDRESS   \ 

',  CITY   '. 

'   STATE  ZIP  CODE  * 
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CHECK  THE  BOOKS  YOU  HAVE  FAILED  TO  4  'GET  AROUN  TO 


Choose  Any  Thr 


□ 


235.  THE  SOURCE 

 |  by  JAMI  s  A.   Mil  II- 

enkr.  Illustrated.  (Rccail 
price  $7.95) 


2? 
5»n 


□203.  UP  THE 
DOWN  STAIR- 
CASE by  BEL  KAUFMAN 
(Retail  price  $  1.95) 


□ 259 
T  W 


9  .  MY 
E  L  V  E 
YEARS  WITH  JOHN 
F.  KENNEDY 

F  VFI.YN  I.IN<  Ol  N 
(Retail  price  S5. 50) 


□ 206.  JOURNAL 
OF    A  SOUL 

POPE      JOHN  XXIII 

Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $7.95) 


Complete  R>ems 
of  ROBERT 
FROST 


231.  COM- 
PLETE POEMS 
OF  ROBERT  FROST 

I  Retail  price  $7) 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  SIMPLY  BUY  THREE  ADDI 
AT  THE  MEMBERS'  PRICES  .  .  .  WHICH  AVERAGE 


Kathleen 
Winsor 

|  Wanderers 
I  ,is(\var(i. 
Wanderers 
Wesl 

□ 2  3  6. 
WANDERERS 
EASTWARD,  WAN- 
DERERS   WEST  by 

KATHLEEN  WINSOR 
Retail  price  $7.95) 


l  lii'  llaliiins 


258.  A  HIS. 
I  TORY  OF  THE 
JEWS  by  AHRAM 
LEON  SACIIAR.Maps 
(Retail  price  $7.95) 


I  1  431.  THE  RISE 

|  |  AND  FALL  OF 

THE  THIRD  REICH 

/'V  WILLIAM!..  S1IIRFR 

i  Retail  price  S10) 


lC 


J 2  3  2  .  A 
DICTIONARY 
OF  MODERN 
ENGLISH  USAGE 

by  H.  W.  FOWLER 
Revised  edition 
•  Retail  price  »5) 


□ 141 
ITAl 


18.  THE 
ITALIANS  by 

LU1GI  B  A  R  7, 1 N  I 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


|  600.  THE  AGE 
OF  LOUIS  XIV 

AR1FL 

Di'RANT.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $10) 


I  1  253.  MYTH  - 

|  |OLOGY  by 

I  D1TH  HAMILTON 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $5) 


FUI1ERRL 

in  BERiin 


□ 5  2  9. 
AMERICA'S 
HANDYMAN  BOOK 

Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $H.95J 


06.  REMI- 
NISCENCES h 

i.l  NIK  A)  l  «  il  i  iLAS 
MAC  ARTHUR.  Illus- 
trated. (Retail  price- 
s'95) 


I  1  10  9.  THE 

|  I  LONG  WHITE 


□ 


198. FUNERAL 
J  IN  BERLIN  by 
NIGHT  by  KATH-  LEN  DEIGHTON 
arinf  SCHERMAN  (Retail  price  $-1.95) 
(Retail  price  $4.95) 


Dog  Years 


□ 250.  DOG 
YEARS  by 

GUENTER  GRASS 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


\\  ii.l) 

HE 

K 11  At  a 

.£> 

. 

bjf 

( ;nni{l»r 

I  1  6  2  5.  A 

I  |  MOVEABLE 

FEAST  by  ERNEST 
hi  MINGWAY.  Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price  $-1.95) 


IAN 
FLEMING 

More 
Gilt-Edged 
Bonds 


□ 213.  WILD 
HERITAGE 

by  SALLY  CAR  R  Kill  A  R 

Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


□ 630.  TOM 
JONES  by 

HENRY  FIELDING 

Illustrated  by  law- 
rink  I  HI  AI  I.  SMITH 
(Retail  price  $7.50.) 


□ 


5  9  8.  THE 
COLLECTOR 

IOHN  FOWLES 
(Retail  price  $  1.95) 


□633.  THE 
RECTOR  OF 
JUSTIN  by  LOUIS 
AUCHINCLOSS.  (Re- 
tail price  $1.95) 


6  15.  VON 
RYAN'S  EX- 
PRESS liy  DAVID 
WESTHEIMER.  (Re- 
tail price  $4.9$) 


□ 4  9  4. 
GILT-EDGED 
BONDS    by  IAN 

FLEMING.  I  Retail 
price  $1.95) 


254.  MORE 
GILT-EDGED 
BONDS    by  IAN 

PLBMING.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


15  3. 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK  OF 
SYNONYMS,  AN- 
TONYMS AND 
PREPOSITIONS  by 
JAMES  C.  FERNAI.D 
(Kti.ul  price-  $3.95) 
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price  $5.v 
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I  1  497. 
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ICAN    WILI  I' 

by  HENRY  1111.101 
I.INS,  JR.   lllu  ft 

i  Ki  [ail  price 
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62.     MAN-      I  1  205.  THE  AM- 

HILD  IN  THE      |  |  BASS  AD  OR 

ISED    LAND  by  MORRIS  L.  WEST 

UDE  brown  (Retail  price  S4.95) 


I  price  $5.95) 


REPORT 

TO 
CRECO 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS:  The  most  eco- 
nomical system  ever  devised  for 
building  a  well-rounded  library  of 
important  and  useful  books  ...  all 
in  the  publishers'  editions 


□ 234.  THE  OXFORD 
HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  by 

SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 

Illustrated.  (Retail  price 
$12.50) 
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(—1111 

I  |  AUTi 


M  Y 

AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY "1  <  HAUL!  S 
CHAPLIN.  Illustrated 

(Retail  price  $6.95) 


□ 256.  REPORT 
TO  GRECO 

NIKOS  KAZAN- 
TZAKIS.  (Retail 
price  $7.50) 
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I  1  199.  DON'T  STOP 

|  (  THE  CARNIVAL 

by  HERMAN  VTOUK 
(Retail  price  $1.95) 


Tun  experimental  membership  suggested  here 
will  not  only  prove,  by  your  own  actual  experi- 
ence, how  effectually  membership  in  the  Book-of- 
the  Month  Club  can  keep  you  from  missing, 
through  overbusyness,  books  you  fully  intend  to 
read;  it  will  also  demonstrate  another  important 
advantage  enjoyed  by  members:  Book-Dividends. 
Through  this  unique  profit-sharing  system  members 
can  regularly  receive  valuable  library  volumes— at 
a  small  fraction  of  their  price— simply  by  buying 
books  the)'  would  buy  anyway. 

5f<  If  you  continue  after  this  experimental  mem- 
bership, you  will  receive,  with  every  Club  choice 
yon  buy,  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate.  Each  Certifi- 
cate, together  with  a  nominal  sum,  usually  $1.00 
or  $  1 .50— occasionally  more  for  unusually  ex- 
pensive volumes— can  be  redeemed  for  a  valuable 
Book-Dividend  which  you  may  choose  from  over  a 
hundred  line  library  volumes  whose  retail  prices 
average  $7.  This  is  probably  the  most  economical 
system  ever  devised  for  building  up  a  well-rounded 
home  library.  Since  its  inauguration  the  almost  in- 
credible sum  of  over  $3  30,000,000  worth  of  books 
(retail  value)  has  been  earned  and  received 
by  Club  members  through  this  unique  plan. 


□ 260. 
THE  OXFORD 
DICTIONARY  OF 
QUOTATIONS 

(Retail  price  $11) 


I  1  184.  THE 

|  |  NEW  MEAN- 
ING OF  TREASON 

by  REBECCA  WEST 
(Retail  price  $6.95) 


34.  THE 
M  A  T  E  U  R 
IGRAPHERS 
BOOK  by 

J  SUSSMAN 
[  d  edition 

ted.  (Retail 
[  5.95) 


□ 1  56.  ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF 
THE    OPERA  by 

DAVID  E WEN.  (Re- 
tail price  $7.  50) 


□ 161.  JOY  OF 
COOKING  by 

lit  MA  S.   ROMHAIII  K 

and  marion  r. 
BECKER.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $6.50) 
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Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book- 
of-the-Moiuh  Club  and  send  me  the  three  INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  IN  BOXES  BELOW 

volumes  whose  numbers  I  have  indicated  in  THE  THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 

boxes  at  right,  billing  me  $1.00  for  all  three  % 

volumes.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  I  j      I  I       I  I 

additional   monthly   Selections  —  or   Alter-  |  |      |  ]      |  | 

nates — during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member. 
Members'  prices  for  these  books  average 
20',  less  than  retail  prices.  I  have  the  right 
to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buy-       MR  ) 

ing  these  three  books.  If  I  continue  after  the       M,,s  f  "  '' \i>'ii.asp  print  iiiainiV) 

trial,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Cer-  Mlss 

tificate  with  every  Selection — or  Alternate — 

I   buy.   Each   Certificate   together   with    a        . . . 

nominal  sim  can  be  red:imed  for  a  Ecck-  '"""' 

Dividend  which  I  may  choose  from  a  wide 

variety  always  available.  (A  small  charge  is 

added  to  all  shipments  to  cover  postage  and       Cilv   Zone  

mailing  expense.!  please  note:  Occasionally 
the  Club  will  offer  two  or  more  books  at  a 

special  combined  price.  Such  purchases  are   

counted  as  a  single  book  in  fulfilling  the      State  1 5.55 1 

membership  obligation.  '  ' 

The  trademarks  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  •'»•'  BOOK-DIVIDEND  are  ri 
lend  b:j  Uook-ol-tlt.  -MuutL  I  lab,  Inc.,  in  the  L  .S.  Patent  Otfi.i  aad  in  Car, 
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Important 
Choice... 


Your  broker. 

Mighty  important. 

To  help  you  most,  he  should  know 
all  llnii  he  can  about  your  financial 
resources  and  responsibilities, 
about  your  deep-down  dreams  of 
llu:  future!  — for  yourself,  your  chil- 
dren, your  family. 

You'll  want  to  trust  him  implicitly 
because  over  the  years  it  will  be 
your  money  that  you  place  at  risk 
through  him.  Whether  you  buy  or 
sell,  it  will  be  your  word  — and  his 
—  that  will  be  involved  in  every 
transaction. 

Behind  the  man  you  talk  to,  of 
course,  is  his  firm.  Siamese!  twins, 
in  a  sense. 

So  you'll  want  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  confidence  in  the  company 
he  works  for. .  .want  to  feel  that  ii 
can  oiler  you  sound  and  objective 
research  in  formal  ion,  that  it  has 
every  modern  facility  for  handling 
your  business  efficiently  and  con- 
scientiously, that  it's  financially 
sound  and  reliable,  that  in  a  very 
real  sense  it  places  your  interests 
ahead  of  its  own. 

1  lere  at  Merrill  Lynch,  we  think  our 
Account  Executives  are  convinced 
that  they  work  for  just  that  sort 
of  firm. 

Walk  into  any  one  of  our  offices, 
sit  down  and  talk  with  any  one  of 
our  Account  Executives  about 
investing,  and  we  think  you'll 
understand  why. 


Letters 
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MEMBERS  N  Y  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER 
PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FEIMIVER  S    SMITH  I  IMC 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  1000S 


Toward  a  New  South 

In  all  the  discussions  about  the 
New  South,  Jack  Cash  deceived  him- 
self, and  so  does,  to  some  extent, 
Edwin  M.  Voder  |  "W.  J.  ("ash  After 
a  Quarter  Century."  Easy  Chair,  Sep- 
tember |-  Not  that  they  try  to  mini- 
mize the  problem,  they  merely 
clutter  it  up  in  order  to  avoid  empha- 
sis on— the  black  man.  The  Negro  has 
intruded  upon  every  level  of  Southern 
life,  and  this  is  the  tragedy.  Jack 
Cash  saw  a  wholesale  unionization  in 
prospect  for  the  South,  and  Yoder 
says  that  right-to-work  laws.  Anglo- 
Saxon  labor,  employers'  high-priced 
legal  talent,  fierce  individualism  made 
something  less  than  a  prophet  out  of 
Cash,  lint  here  too  we  have  the  at- 
tempt to  make  something  extraor- 
dinarily unique  out  of  the  Southerner. 
Nonsense!  It  is— the  black  man. 
nothing  else.  We're  all  the  same,  ex- 
cept for  the  relationship  of  one  to  the 
other.  .  .  . 

That  the  one  issue  has  been  the 
Negro  is  clearly  indicated  in  my  state 
(and  Voder's  i .  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  Negroes  became  bricklayers 
and  woodworkers.  And  because  the 
black  man  was  engaged  in  these 
trades,  the  white  man  shunned  them 
like  the  plague;  until,  that  is,  the 
bricklayer  and  woodworker  began  to 
earn  $3  an  hour.  But  now  it  was  too 
late  and  if  the  white  wanted  in.  he 
had  to  accept  the  status  of  "col- 
league." Thus  the  first  industrial  in- 
tegration, seven  years  before  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  li)C.  I. 

Actually,  what  Jack  Cash  over- 
looked is  that  no  New  South  was  pos- 
sible until  the  South  permitted  the 
Negro  to  enter  the  open  society  and 
the  Southerner  became  nonchalant  in 
his  thinking  of  the  black  man. 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  1U65 


The  real  dilemma  of  the  Soutr 
that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1^ 
( Plessy  v.  Ferguson )  told  the  Soi 
erner,  you  arc  superior.  Well,  wl 
else  does  a  man  have  to  do?  Schol 
College?  Factories?  Theater?  OpeiT 
Unions?  What  else?  All  nonsenlS 
How  can  a  man  become  more  trll 
superior?   Rut   the  Supreme  Coil 
proved  to  be  an  Indian-giver  and  jai 
case  of  NAACP  vs.  Board  of  EduH 
tion,  Topeka,  upset  that  whole  dim 
and  it  is  not  pleasant.  Why  shoulaji 
be?  In  the  end  we'll  win.  and  twenll 
live  years   from  now,  God  willif/j 
we'll  finally  have  that  New  South.  1 
Harry  Gold  if" 
Editor,  The  Carolina  Israelw 
Charlotte,  N.1 

Ben  Gurion's  Chos 

What  David  Ren  Gurion  Hiti 
stated  in  his  article  ["The  Facts  || 
Jewish  Exile,"  September]  is  neitli 
new.  nor  is  it  a  personal,  political,  U 
rational  testament.  The  article  citM 
deliberated,  legislated  policies  of  tH 
state  of  Israel  which,  in  support  II 
an  abnormal  concept  of  nationally 
(Zionism>.  impinge  substantively  || 
the  lives  of  all  Jews  regardless 
their  legal  citizenship  and  or  n 
tionality.  .  .  . 

Among  those  American  Jews  w 
knoio  Zionism  there  is  an  organic 
and  responsible  program  of  reje 
tion  and  repudiation  of  Zionisn 
basic  propositions.  These  America! 
held  they  are  identified  as  Jews  I 
virtue  of  a  religious  commitment 
a  spiritual  covenant  of  univers 
dimensions.  They  believe,  as  Amei 
cans,  they  are  entitled  to  pursue  th 
religious  identification  entirely  fn 
of  Mr.  Ben  Gurion's  and  the  state  • 
Israel's  Zionist  nationality  legal-pol 


Glass  design  by  George  Thompson  •  Engraving  design  by  Don  Wier  •  Height  $Y\  inches  •  $400.00 


The  Peacock 

The  peacock  delights  in  finding  a  setting  that  enhances  his  oriental  splendor.  Under 
the  pointed  dome,  he  spreads  his  feathers  before  an  ornamental  gateway.  The 
shape  of  the  crystal,  acting  as  a  hall  of  mirrors,  adds  to  his  evident  satisfaction. 

STEUBEN  GLASS  * 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  56th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  •  N.Y  10022 
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tical  claims  and  pretensions.  And  tl  y 
believe  they  are  entitled  to  the  :  ii 
power  and  prestige  of  the  U.  S.  gi? 
ernment  to  insure  such  freedom  in  ■ 
face  of  the  deliberate  policy  of 
gression  practiced  by  Israel  throi 
its  Zionist  organism. 

On  April  20,  1964,  in  response  t 
formal  petition  from  such  a 
Zionist  American  Jews,  the  U.S. 
partment  of  State  declared  it  "d 
not  regard  the  'Jewish  people'  c 
cept  as  a  concept  of  internatio 
law."  .  .  . 

Elmer  Ber< 
Executive  Vice-Presid 
American  Council  for  Juda 
New  York,  > 

Mass  Sat 

Dr.  Sidney  Cohen's  illuminat 
article  on  "LSD  and  the  Anguish 
Dying"  [September]  caused  me  to 
open  Aldous  Huxley's  Doors  of  F 
ception  with  its  suggestions  of 
use  of  hallucinogens  for  religi 
purposes.  .  .  . 

The  possibilities  are  limitless  r 
American  Christianity.  Those  drei- 
ful  women's  luncheons  on  Tuesd'W 
could  be  transformed  into  "a  no-:K 
state  of  bliss."  .  .  .  Vestry  meetir  8. 
the  bane  of  wearily  successful  bi* 
nessmen.  could  suddenly  becc  le 
happy  times  when  all  business  * 
eluding  the  ecclesiastical  wc-M 
"cease  to  be."  .  .  . 

Pale  young  curates  are  usu.* 
given  the  task  of  entertaining  ie 
young  on  Sunday  evenings  follow* 
a  full  Sunday  morning  schedule,  "jk 
LSD  solution  would  prolong  the  te 
expectancy  of  our  younger  clery. 
Parish  suppers  are  usually  rf- 
rendous  affairs— tasteless  inedibs, 
boring  slides  of  Hong  Kong 
Hawaii,  and  endless  planning  K 
the  church  staff.  Subtract  slicg, 
speakers,  and  food,  add  LSD  and  ;•• 
have  mass  satori— an  evening  of  > 
static  and  perceptual  beauty.  .  .  . 

The  Rev.  H.  David  i-% 
Chaplain,  Trinity  Scr  A 
New  York.  IS  I 


Flooding  the  Can}  n 

I  know  the  Grand  Canyon  coun  y 
well  and  am  just  as  anxious  as  if 
of  my  fellow  conservationists  to  « 
its  scenic  grandeur  preserved,  it 
surely  there  are  better  ways  of  do  % 


We  thought  we  1{new  it  all. 

fhen  we  discovered  Machu  Picchu 


had  combed  palaces  of  Persian 
is.  We  had  walked  through 
bs  and  temples  and  spired  castles 
were  ready  for  something  new  in 
kingdoms. 


hen.  one  night  last  January .  a  couple  1 
rcheologists  spun  us  a  tale  of  a 
intaintop  city  built  by  the  Incas  500 
s  before  the  Conquistadores. 

he  place  is  Machu  Picchu  and  it 
n't  long  before  we  were  Hying  down 
outh  America  to  find  it. 

Panagra  Jet  took  us  to  Lima,  and  from 
e  we  flew  to  Cuzco.  w  here  w  e  embarked 
i  three-hour  zigzag  by  bus-train  along 
rushing  Urubamba  Riser  and  2000  feet 
hrough  the  clouds  to  Machu  Picchu. 

majestic  city  walled  in  by  kings.  Machu 
hu  bears  no  sign  of  strife.  With  a  little 
gination.  you  can  stand  at  the  perimeter  of 
city  and  conjure  up  images  of  sharp-eyed 
i  warriors  peering  down  at  the  Conquistadores 
Tying  below  for  gold,  never  dreaming 
orize  of  Machu  Picchu  lay  high  abo\c  them. 

lachu  Picchu  was  never  captured,  never 
idered.  yet  some  time  between  the  days  of  the 
■Muistadores  and  our  own,  everyone  in  the 
disappeared.  Where  they  went  and  why  is  a 
tery  that  haunts  you  all  through  the  ruins. 

us.  this  is  the  most  spectacular  sight  in  all 


the  Western  Hemisphere.  And.  if  there 
are  any  challengers  to  that  statement, 
they're  in  South  America,  too. 

Lake  riticaca  (between  Bolivia  and 
eru)  is  the  highest  navigable  lake  in 
the  world.  Argentina's  Iguassu  Falls 
dwarfs  Niagara.  Lor  sheer  size  and 
beauty,  there's  the  Amazon.  And.  lor 
luxury,  there's  Punta  del  I  ste.  Vina  del 
Mar  and  scores  of  other  resorts. 

So  it  goes  (and  we  went  with  it)  down 
? """"one  coast  from  Lima  to  Santiago,  then  over 
to  Buenos  Aires — all  with  Panagra.  Then  up 
the  other  coast  through  Montevideo.  Asuncion, 
Sao  Paulo.  Rio.  Brasilia  and  C  aracas — all 
with  Pan  Am.  Wish  we  could  do  n  all  again. 

A  word  from  the  airlines  we  flew  :  Nobody 
knows  South  America  like  Panagra  -  Pan  \m. 
This  is  the  only  airline  system  that  can  fly  you 
completely  'round  the  continent.  1  ast  Jets, 
frequent  llights.  a  wealth  of  experience,  plus  the 
utmost  in  passenger  comfort.  You  can  see  both  coasts 
for  the  price  of  one  on  a  round-trip  ticket  to 
Buenos  Aires.  Sue  the  West  Coast  with  Panagra.  the 
East  Coast  with  Pan  Am.  Go  one  way,  return  the  other. 
The  new  30-day  Jet  economy  excursion  fare  round  the 
continent  comes  out  the  same:  5550  from  New  York, 
S520  from  Miami.         from  Los  Angeles. 


PANAGRA  •   PAN  AM 


PAN  AMEN 


How  the  scallop  shell 

expresses  a  company's  dedication 

The  ancients,  exploring  beyond 
known  horizons,  chose  the  scallop 
to  symbolize  their  quest.  Today 
Shell  scientists  and  engineers 
pursue  this  challenging  conquest 
of  the  unknown  to  bring  tomorrow 
closer.  Wherever  you  see  the  Shell 
sign,  it  represents  this  constant 
search,  this  pursuit  of  excellence, 
of  new  ideas,  new  products, 
new  ways  to  serve  you  better. 

Shell . . .  dedicated  to  the 
-mi  ol  excellence 


The  lively  life  on  the  new  Gala  Resort  Fleet 


,4 


II  you  just  want  to  get  across  the  ocean, 
fly.  But  it  you  love  the  lively  lite,  this  is  the  Mi 

year  to  go  Italian  Line.  On  the  twin  new  ™ 
superliners  MICHELANGELO  ami  RAFFAELLO, 
which  entered  service  this  year.  On  the  magnificent 
LEI  1NARDO  DA  VINCI  or  the  elegant  ( :RIST(  )F(  )RO 

COLOMHO.  The  newest  fleet  in  the  world.  The 
biggest  and  fastest  to  Europe  on  the  Mediterranean 
run.  We  call  it  the  Gala  Resort  Fleet.  You  liv  e,  play,  dine, 
dance  as  you  do  in  a  glittering  Italian  seaside  resort. 
You'll  bask  in  the  warmth  of  our  Sunny  Southern  Route 
anil  smiling  service.  Sprawl  outdoors  on  beach-size 
sun-decks.  Relax  in  the  elegance  of  palazzo-like  salons 
or  your  air-conditioned  room.  All  this  just  for  the 
price  of  transportation.  Whichever  class  you  go,  you'll 

be  in  a  gala  mood  because  our  ships  always  are.  fc» 
Don't  you  wish  you  were  aboard  one  right  now'.'' 
Contact  your  travel  agent  soon,  or  write  Italian  Line,  Dept.  V-23, 

One  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004;  or  (><)()  Fifth  Ave. 
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3  than  by  sarcastic  articles  like 
ice  Stewart's  "Think  Big:  An 
>n  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
srior,"  [August].  Few  Secretaries 
|e  accomplished  half  as  much  as 
I  Udall  has  during  his  brief  term 
office  in  his  efforts  to  preserve 
it  is  now  left  of  America's  out- 
r  heritage.  .  .  . 

?he  basic  nature  of  the  Colorado 
er  has  been  destroyed  below  Glen 
lyon  dam.  The  once-roaring, 
ddy  torrent— the  agent  that  made 
Grand  Canyon— is  now  a  gentle, 
ar  trout  stream  through  Grand 
lyon  National  Park  and  Grand 
lyon  National  Monument.  As  a  re- 
t,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  construction 
Marble  Canyon  dam  can  do  any 
•ther  damage.  I  agree  that  the  con- 
uction  of  Bridge  Canyon  dam 
uld  have  deleterious  effects  on  the 
omparable  Toroweap  area  .  .  .  but 
s  Bridge  Canyon  dam  has  been  put 
the  shelf  for  at  least  the  next  five 
irs. . . . 

Harry  C.  James,  Pres. 
The  Trailfinders 
Banning,  Calif. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  a  formidable 
tural  resource  of  his  own.  His 
pen  Letter"  should  become  a  text- 
:>k  classic  in  the  art  of  satire.  Let 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
cerior  reads  Harper's  and  answers 
i  letter  as  openly. 

Carol  Spicer 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Shaky  Voice 

If  John  Chancellor  succeeds  in  de- 
loping  comprehensive  and  factual 
ws  coverage  for  the  Voice  of 
nerica  ["The  Split  Personality  of 
>IA,"  Albert  Bermel,  September], 
rhaps  he  could  install  a  transmitter 

the  Washington  Monument  so 
it  we  within  the  borders  could  have 
5  benefit  of  his  services.  The  "no- 
lle lack  of  hard  news  from  either 
5  Caribbean  area  or  Southeast 
ia"  about  which  our  Ambassador 

Moscow  complained  last  spring 
io  obtained  in  this  country.  .  . .  This 
uation  is  very  disturbing  at  a  time 
en  difficult  decisions  must  be  made 
d  when  alert  citizens  do  not  neces- 
fily  believe  that  Daddy  Washing- 
i  always  knows  best. 

Shirley  C.  Mayfield 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


Victims  of  Tradition 


I  was  impressed  by  James  Hern- 
don's  "The  Way  It  Spozed  to  Be" 
|  September].  In  my  twenty  years  of 
teaching  I  have  become  more  and 
more  strongly  convinced  that  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  traditional 
way  to  pupils  whose  backgrounds  and 
goals  haven't  the  remotest  point  of 
contact  is  not  only  futile  but  actually 
cruel.  It  creates  a  situation  in  which 
the  pupil  must  fail,  and  then  punishes 
him  for  failing. 

Virginia  R.  Legg 
Cody,  Wyo. 

From  Quill  and  Scroll 
to  Computer 

An  ecumenical  Amen  to  "The 
American  Nun:  Poor,  Chaste,  and 
Restive"  |  Edward  Wakin  and  Fr. 
Joseph  F.  Scheuer,  August].  As  one 
who  has  treated  a  number  of  nuns 
I  can  say  the  authors  show  a  keen 
insight  into  their  problems. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  gave  my  copy  of  the  August 
Harper's  to  one  of  our  hospital  nuns. 
In  double  time,  this  lady  in  thirteenth- 
century  garb  walked  through  a  room 
full  of  IBM  machines  and  computers 
on  her  way  to  a  new  Xerox  photo- 
copier. She  made  several  copies  which 
I  understand  have  been  received  with 
interest  by  other  nuns.  If  they  can 
make  a  seven-century  change  from 
quill  and  scroll,  what  will  this  hope- 
fully portend  for  the  future? 

Raymond  N.  Ferreri.  M.D. 
Head,  Dept.  of  Psychiatry 
Marymount  Hospital 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Editor's  note:  The  men  teas,  no 
doubt  unknowingly,  violating  the  hue. 
The  copyright  .statute  forbids  anyone 
to  make  such  copies  without  prior 
permission  of  the  copyright  owner— 
in  this  ease.  Harper's  Magazine. 

The  Senseless  Revenge 

In  my  now  yellowing  files  of  stories 
about  war,  sent  and  unsent,  are  what 
I  think  some  very  cogent  reasons  for 
the  U.S.'s  course  in  Vietnam  ["James 
Bond,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  Intel- 
lectuals." T  ihn  Fischer,  Easy  Chair, 
August].  They  explain  why  I  am 
always  depressed  to  find  some  his- 
torians with  short  memories  advocat- 


Now  the 

most  automatic  of  cameras 
does  even  more  for  you 


The  new  Kodak  Instamatic804  Camera 
is  the  precision  camera  that  does 
practically  everything  for  you  auto- 
matically. It  even  gives  you  automatic 
flash  advance  with  the  new  rotating 
flashcube!  It  loads  automatically  .  .  . 
and  automatically  adjusts  for  film 
speed  .  .  .  automatically  advances  the 
film  for  you  after  each  shot  .  .  .  auto- 
matically adjusts  the  fast  f/2.8  lens 
for  correct  exposure  .  .  .  automatically 
warns  when  you  need  to  use  flash  .  .  . 
automatically  switches  to  flash  speed 
when  you  pop  on  a  flashcube  .  .  .  auto- 
matically sets  itself  for  correct  flash 
exposure  as  you  focus. .  .automatically 
indicates  by  rangefinder  when  focus 
is  correct ...  and  much  more!  This 
most  helpful  of  precision  cameras 
costs  less  than  $125.  See  the  Kodak 
Instamatic  804  Camera  and  other 
models  at  other  prices  at  your  dealer's. 

KODAK  INSTAMATIC  804  Camera 

Pries  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
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"World's  Finest"  86  Prool  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  •  The  Paddinglon  Corporation,  New  York  20.  N.Y. 


J&B  is  a  remarkable 
scotch.  With  a  special 
quality  that  sets  it  apart. 


Try  it  tonight 


the  others  are  not 


rare 

scotch 

whisky 


SEND  FOR  3-VOLUME  SET  OF  DICKENS'  CLASSICS-only  $1.00 

Charles  Dickens  was  a  patron  of  Justerini  &  Brooks  which  ships  us 
J  &  B.  To  honor  his  memory  we  offer  handsome,  hard-cover  library 
editions  of  his  works.  Titles:  A  Christmas  Carol,  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  David  Copperfield.  All  three,  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Write  J&B 
Dickens  Library,  P.O.  Box  180,  Cliffside  Park,  N.J.  07010.  Dept.  D. 

"WORLD'S  FINi  m"  oiler  limited  to  Continental  U.S.  where  legal. 
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ing  what  amounts  to  appeasemen 
the  new  barbarians. 

My  reasons  go  back  to  four 
awful  days  fifteen  years  ago— 
tember  26-30,  1950.  The  story 
headlines  in  the  U.S.  for  about  | 
days  and  then  was  wiped  off  page 
by  the  continuing  fight  for  In 
and  Seoul  in  Korea.  Gene  Symon 
the  United  Press  and  I  were  with 
24th  Division  as  it  crossed  the 
tong  River  and  inched  its  way 
to   Taejon,   where   it   had  been 
soundly  defeated  by  the  North 
reans  some  nine  weeks  earlier.  G 
you  may  remember,  was  stoned]! 
death   in   a   Malay-Chinese  riotm 
Singapore  about  two  years  after 9 
end  of  the  war  in  Korea.  .  .  . 

We  hit  Taejon  about  noon  on  ™ 
tember  26.  As  we  passed  the  1st 
thatched  roof  houses  on  the  <  t- 
skirts,  Gene  and  I  commented  on  le 
absence  of  civilians.  The  first  siffl 
building  we  reached  was  the  i'I- 
brick  police  station  at  West  Tae.  n. 
It  had  the  gaping,  haunted  look>f 
all  deserted  buildings.  Gene  an  I 
followed  the  first  GIs  inside,  j'e 
didn't  notice  the  L-shaped  tre  h 
along  the  wall  at  first.  Then  somebty 
yelled.  The  bodies  of  thirty  Amerijn 
soldiers  and  an  equal  number^ 
Koreans  lay  in  the  trench,  ligl  I 
powdered  by  dirt.  Their  hands  w  > 
bound  behind  them  and  they  had  Wn 
machine-gunned.  .  .  . 

Not  long  after  this,  one  of  my  il- 
leagues,  Hal  Boyle  of  the  Associa  d 
Press,  came  along  in  a  jeep  and  g'e 
us  a  lift  to  the  jail— a  huge  red-brk 
establishment  about  a  quarter  oia 
mile  away  surrounded  by  a  \\\\ 
twenty-five  feet  high.  Wc  drove  i  o 
what  was  the  prison  bean  field,  oil^ 
inally  an  exercise  yard.  Four  trencH 
divided  that  bean  patch,  none  m|« 
than  three  feet  deep.  In  front  of  elf 
trench  were  neat  rows  of  dead,  neajjrf 
all  lying  on  their  faces.  We  coun  d 
the  first  row  and  then  multiplied 
four  and  came  to  four  hundred  bod 
The  first  of  these  prisoners  had  I 
been  machine-gunned.  Somebody  lji 
gone  along  the  front  row  and  can 
fully  put  a  pistol  or  rifle  to  the  hfl 
of  each  victim  and  fired.  All  :  e 
others,  save  for  the  last  six,  app 
ently  had  been  killed  by  autorm  c 
fire.  About  those  last  six-each  ill 
had  his  skull  split  with  a  hand  H 
The  ax  was  still  embedded  in  I 
skull  of  the  last  man.  .  .  .  The  Kore;  j 


WALTER  J.  BLACK'S  CLASSICS  CLUB  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 

AllQ  of  these  beautiful 
DeLuxe  Library  Editions 


FOR  ONLY  $100 


REGULAR 
PRICE  $10  17 


AS  A  NEW  MEMBER 


TH£  ILIAD 
OF  HOMSR 

TJERE  is  an  epic  called  one  of  the 
six  best  books  ever  written  —  a 
book  so  magnificent  that  Alexander  the 
Great  carried  it  with  him  into  battle  in 
a  jewelled  casket  !  When  yon  read  this 
exciting  account  of  the  battle  for  Troy, 
you'll  see  why  it  has  stirred  the  pulses 
of  countless  readers  for  nearly  three 
thousand  years  ! 


THS 
ODYSSEY 
OF  HOMtP> 

'  I AHE  exciting  romantic  narrative  of 
the  perilous  wanderings  of  Odysseus 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  No  hero  of  fic- 
tion has  ever  surpassed  Odysseus  for 
courage,  cleverness,  and  wisdom.  As 
you  thrill  to  his  adventures,  you  will 
—  like  millions  before  you  —  discover 
a  never-ending  fascination  in  this  time- 
less classic  ! 


UTOPIA 


p AN  a  society  be  created  in  which 
v^i  everyone  lives  the  "good  life"? 
Where  laws  are  few  and  simple  .  .  . 
where  war  does  not. exist?  One  by  one.. 
Sir  Thomas  More  considers  in  Utopia 
the  social  and  economic  problems  that 
have  beset  man  in  all  societies,  in  all 
apes.  ^  on  w  ill  he  amazed  at  his  con- 
clusions and  you'll  marvel  at  the  bril- 
liance of  a  man  who  — four  centuries 
ago  — could  take  such  an  enlightened 
view  of  social  progress. 


Why  The  Classics  Cluh  Offers  You  This  Superb  Value 


y ILL  YOU  ADD  these  three  volumes  to 
'  your  library  —  as  an  introductory  offer 
de  only  to  new  members  of  The  Classics 
lb?  You  are  invited  to  join  today  .  . .  and 
receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions  of 
world's  greatest  masterpieces, 
rhese  books,  selected  unanimously  by  dis- 
guished  literary  authorities,  were  chosen 


The  Great  Classics  Are 
Your  Proudest  Possessions, 
Wisest  Counselors, 
Most  Rewarding  Friends 


^HE  HALLMARK  of  a  cultured  home  has  al- 
«ys  been  its  library  of  books.  Books  fill  gaps  in 
omul  education  ...  set  a  person  apart  as  one 
vho  has  sought  and  tasted  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

For  filling  leisure  hours  with  sheer  enjoyment, 
lothing  can  surpass  a  classic.  No  one  need  ever 
>e  friendless  or  dull  if  he  or  she  chooses  for 
omp.inions  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most  stimulating 
ninds  that  ever  lived 


because  they  offer  the  .greatest  enjoyment 
and  value  to  the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and 
women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great  books 
have  become  "classics"?  First,  because  they 
are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have 
been  read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be 
interesting  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
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LETTERS 

later  told  us  that  these  victims  h 
landlords,   members   of  the  rj 
large  Christian  community,  pros  a. 
ous  peasants,  shopkeepers,  mc  y 
lenders,  and  local  political  leaders 

We  went  back  to  Taejon  the  j 
day.  On  a  hillside  was  a  good-i  ed 
church.  .  .  .  Near  the  top  of  th< 
I  began  to  encounter  broken  bit  of 
religious  statuary,  scattered  and  ni 
hymnals,  broken  chairs  and  p|%, 
The  church  was  obviously  Catt  ic. 
I  entered  a  basement  door,  and  ir  he 
dim  light  I  saw  that  the  baser  n! 
was  filled  with  bodies.  The  Nflth 
Koreans  apparently  had  march© 
victims  in  and  shot  them.  . 
dead  were  layered  until  the  fif 
foot  space  between  floor  and  ce 
had  been  half  filled.  In  the  base: 
and  main  auditorium  were  a;r 
seven  hundred  bodies.  .  .  .  Near-ie 
church,  on  the  hillside  away  fm 
Taejon  I  noticed  a  series  of  trenc  s, 
each  about  five  hunderd  yards  1  g. 
...  It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  kri» 
to  this  day  precisely  how  many  bCjJS 
were  in  those  trenches.  Estimaten 
the  time  ranged  between  5,000  id 
0,000.  .  .  . 

Taejon  was  the  Katyn  Foist 
massacre  transferred  from  Polan  to 
Korea— and  for  the  same  reason  :ae' 
destruction  of  any  and  all  who  m  it 
in  the  future  provide  leadership 
a  disenchanted  population.  It  is 
also  a  sort  of  revenge  in  advancif 
the  North  Koreans  lost  the  war.  j 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  heard  le 
argument  advanced  that  fewer  pe  n 
would  have  died  in  Korea  if  the 
had  refrained  from  interventi.  | 
This  same  argument  is  used  in  1 1- 
nection  with  Vietnam.  Basically,  is 
is  the  Better-Red-than-Dead  th(  s. 
It  is  also  an  argument  for  conqut 
by  terrorism.  .  .  . 

There   have   been   a   number  f 
stories  out  of  Vietnam  of  atroci  is 
by  the  South  Vietnamese.  Both  si's  1 
have  adopted  terror  as  a  weapon.  .  j 
Forty  thousand  or  so  Vietnarr  e 
villagers  have  been  slain  by  terror  3 
for  precisely  the  same  reason  s  | 
those  slain  at  Taejon.  I  listen  to  th  e  ! 
who  propose  that  we  pull  out  of  V 
nam  and  ask:  What  happens  to  1 
people  we  leave?   1   don't  like  i 
answers  I  get.  BEM  Pi:  I 

McLean, 

Mr.  Price  has  been  a  newsman  u 
the  Associated  Press  for  twenty  yecA  ! 
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A  Footnote  on  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

by  John  Fischer 


Since  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  died  last 
July  a  number  of  legends  about  him 
have  crept  into  circulation,  especially 
in  the  foreign  press.  Some  are  flatter- 
ing, some  despicable.  He  would  have 
despised  them  all;  for,  more  than  any 
politician  I  have  known,  he  was  ad- 
dicted t<>  the  precise  truth,  even  about 
himself. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  write  about 
him,  partly  because  I  never  felt  that 
I  fully  understood  him,  partly  because 
I  still  feel  numb  with  loss.  But  I  owed 
him  much,  and  the  only  way  I  can  re- 
pay in  small  part  is  to  note  down  a  few 
facts. 

The  most  damaging  legend  is  that 
he  disagreed  violently  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  and  was 
on  the  verge  of  resigning  his  post  as 
American  spokesman  at  the  United 
Nations.  This  tale  got  started,  appar- 
ently, with  two  broadcasts.  In  one  of 
them  Eric  Sevareid  quoted  Steven- 
son as  saying  only  two  days  before  his 
death  that  he  was  eager  to  quit.  In 
the  other  David  Schoenbrun  recalled 
that  in  a  private  conversation  Steven- 
son had  described  the  American  in- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  crisis 
as  "a  massive  blunder."  From  these 
two  remarks  (no  doubt  quoted  ac- 
curately) some  of  the  more  anti- 
American  commentators  in  England 
and  Europe  concluded  that  Steven- 
son was  about  to  break  into  open  re- 
bellion against  his  own  government. 

What  they  did  not  take  into  account 
was  the  Governor's  habit  of  constant 
grumbling.  His  private  conversations 
were  studded  with  complaints,  often 
half-jocular,  about  almost  everything 
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—his  work,  the  unceasing  round 
of  diplomatic  parties,  his  growing 
paunch,  his  inability  to  find  an  occa- 
sional half-hour  for  casual  reading, 
the  weather,  or  the  contrary  way  the 
pheasants  were  flying  that  morning. 
His  friends  knew  that  all  this  wasn't 
meant  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 
Neither  was  his  wistful  yearning  for 
The  Quiet  Life.  Shortly  before  the 
last  election  he  told  me  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  over  he  meant  to  retire  to 
his  Libertyville  farm  and  practice  a 
little  undemanding  law  in  Chicago. 
Shortly  after  the  election  he  ex- 
plained that  this  plan  had  to  be  de- 
ferred—but only  for  a  few  months— 
because  Lyndon  Johnson  had  begged 
him  to  stay  on  at  the  UN.  In  fact, 
The  Quiet  Life  would  have  driven  him 
into  screaming  boredom  in  about  two 
weeks.  Although  he  liked  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  contemplative  type,  he 
actually  was  an  incorrigibly  public- 
man;  to  him  the  public  life,  with  its 
bustle,  drama,  and  attention  was  as 
necessary  as  air. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  never  entirely 
happy  with  his  UN  assignment.  After 
all,  as  head  of  his  party  for  eight 
years  he  had  grown  used  to  making 
policies,  not  merely  enunciating 
them:  a  habit  hard  to  shake.  Prob- 
ably in  his  later  years  he  never  would 
have  been  entirely  content  with  any 
job  short  of  the  Presidency  (and,  for 
different  reasons,  perhaps  not  even 
with  that).  Moreover,  he  had  ex- 
pected Kennedy  to  make  him  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  only  time  I  ever 
heard  Stevenson  speak  with  real  bit- 
terness was  the  day  after  he  was 


given  the  lesser  post.  He  called  me ) 
his  office  that  day  to  ask  me  to  j'i 
him  as  Washington  backstop  for  i 
UN  delegation.  I  declined,  partly  ■ 
cause  I  felt  that  a  mutual  friend,  Hi 
lan  Cleveland,  could  handle  the  M 
better,  but  mostly  because  I  doub'l 
whether  I  could  work  effectively  w  4 
both  him  and  the  State  Departmi  t 
when  he  was  so  brimming  with  I 
sentment.  I  proved  right  about  Cle  \4 
land,  as  his  subsequent  per  forma]  I 
demonstrated,  but  perhaps  wrong  i 
the  other  point;  at  any  rate  Stev - 
son's  disappointment  soon  seemed  d 
be  muted,  or  bottled  up. 

It  is  also  true  that  AES  often  c1- 
agreed  with  the  Administration— bJ 
Kennedy's  and  Johnson's— on  nuanW 
of  foreign  policy  or  techniques  for!jS 
execution.  Frequently  he  argued  tH1 
more  use  should  have  been  made  if 
the  UN,  or  that  our  friends  shop 
have  been  consulted  more  fully  bef|a 
a  major  decision  was  put  into  ope  - 
tion— as  in  the  Dominican  case.  P- 
sonally  I  think  he  was  usually  rig  ; 
in  any  case,  such  views  came  natur-1 
ly  to  a  man  in  his  position,  ancii 
founder  of  the  UN  to  boot. 

But  on  the  essentials  of  Amend 
foreign  policy-steady  but  restrah  1 
resistance  to  aggression,  the  enco  • 
agement,  of  national  independeifl 
everywhere,  the  strengthening  of 
ternational  peace-keeping  mach  • 
ery— he  saw  eye  to  eye  with  the  Prt  - 
dents  he  served.  That,  at  least,  is  ' ! 
conviction  I  brought  away  fr  i 
dozens  of  private  conversations  w  l 
him. 
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ogy, and  archaeology  contribute.         Retail  $21.45 

267.  THE  WORLD  OF  LAW 

edited  by  Ephraim  London 

From  the  writings  of  judges  and  lawyers,  novelists, 
playwrights,  philosophers  and  prophets,  an  exciting 
library  of  literature  about  and  in  law.  Among  the  90 
authors  represented  are  Douglas.  Camus.  Hand, 
Faulkner,  Brandeis,  Miller,  Cervantes.  Frankfurter, 
Gandhi,  James.  Rabelais.  Swift.  Shaw,  Zola  and 
Holmes.  Retail  $17.50 

309.  THE  AMERICAN  IMAGE 

edited  by  Ernest  R.  May 

Society,  Foreign  Policy,  Political  Process,  Economy. 

A  basic  4-volume  library  of  significant  writings  on 
American  Civilization  -  from  Jefferson  and  Lincoln, 
to  Roosevelt  and  Kennedy,  from  Twain  and  James  to 
Reisman  and  Baldwin.  Retail  $20.00 

332.  ALIENATION:  The  Cultural  Climate  of  Our  Time. 

edited  by  Gerald  Sykes 

Alienated  man  -  his  relentless  search  for  personal 
identity;  rarely  has  the  cultural  predicament  of  mod- 
ern man  been  depicted  so  vividly  or  comprehen- 
sively. Ninety-eight  selections  from  literature,  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  religion,  drama,  sociology, 
poetry,  and  personal  narrative  expose  the  harrowing 
reality  of  alienation  as  the  universal  condition  of  our 
time.  Retail  $15.00 

289.  THE  GREAT  AGES  OF  WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY 

The  major  writings  of  the  great  philosophers  through 
history  to  today  —  accompanied  by  interpretive  com- 
mentaries to  reveal  the  development  of  philosophy 
from  St.  Augustine  to  James.  Sartre,  and  Russell. 

Retail  $15.00 

344.  THE  WORLD  OF  PSYCHOANALYSIS 

More  than  80  leading  psychoanalysts  and  creative 
writers  from  Freud  and  Jung  to  Menninger  and  Bet- 
telheim,  from  Dostoevsky  and  Proust  to  Updike  and 
Roth  explore  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  human 
psyche:  its  growth  and  development,  its  regression 
and  neurosis  individually,  within  the  family,  and  its 
profound  impact  on  human  sociely.      Retail  $15.00 

322.  THE  WORLD  OF  LOVE 

The  full  scope  and  depth  of  human  love  -  from  its 
experience,  meanings,  and  pathologies  to  its  social 
and  moral  aspects  —  explored  in  the  great  writings 
of  over  100  philosophers,  psychologists,  theologi- 
ans, anthropologists  and  novelists  -  including  Men- 
ninger. Proust,  Freud,  Aristotle.  Fromm.  Adler.  Mal- 
mowski.  Dostoevski,  and  James.  Retail  $17.50 
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Another  legend  holds  that  Steven- 
son was,  as  Andrew  Kopkind  put  it 
in  the  London  New  Statesman,  "ap- 
palled by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's exuberant  vulgarity."  Even 
in  this  country  I  have  run  into  a  few 
old  Stevensonians  (mostly  Eastern- 
ers who  shudder  at  the  Johnson  style 
and  who  like  to  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernor found  it  equally  distasteful. 
He  did  not.  Johnson  and  Stevenson 
came  to  Washington  at  about  the 
same  time,  worked  together  on  some 
of  the  early  New  Deal  farm  pro- 
grams, and  began  a  friendship  which 
lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years.  A 
Midwesterner  himself,  Stevenson  was 
by  no  means  startled  by  Johnson's 
feedlot  idiom  ;  and  he  knew  that  man- 
nerisms which  look  corny  on  the 
Charles  River  or  Fifth  Avenue  make 
an  altogether  different  impression  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  points 
west.  Although  I  never  heard  him  say 
so,  my  hunch  is  that  he  felt  more  com- 
fortable with  Johnson  than  with  any 
of  the  Kennedys. 

Besides,  he  admired  in  Johnson 
(most  of  the  time  anyhow  I  something 
that  he  knew  he  lacked  himself :  a 
ruthless,  single-minded  will-to-win. 
In  both  of  his  campaigns,  for  exam- 
ple, he  caused  needless  confusion  and 
snarled  the  lines  of  command  because 
he  simply  could  not  bring  himself  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  friends.  Where 
Johnson  would  have  fired  an  incom- 
petent with  surgical  dispatch,  Steven- 
son preferred  to  let  him  bumble 
along  and  to  appoint  another  man  ( or 
maybe  two )  to  do  the  same  job.  At 
one  time  he  even  had  two  campaign 
managers,  neither  of  whom  was  quite 
sure  what  the  other  was  up  to.  This 
made  no  difference  to  the  outcome- 
he  never  had  a  real  chance  in  either 
election— but  it  is  not  the  way  of 
politicians  who  are  destined  to  claw 
their  way  to  the  top. 

When  he  was  shooting  pheasants— 
a  sport  he  vastly  enjoyed— Stevenson 
usually  carried  a  20-gauge  shotgun. 
Once,  after  he  had  missed  three  shots 
in  a  row,  I  offered  to  lend  him  my  12- 
gauge,  pointing  out  that  its  heavier 
charge  and  broader  shot  pattern 
ought  to  bring  down  more  birds.  He 
declined,  remarking  that  the  smaller 
gun  was  a  more  sporting  proposition. 
In  politics  too  he  lacked  the  killer  in- 
stinct, thinking  of  it  as  a  game  in 
which  the  style  of  play  was  more  im- 


portant than  the  final  score.  (I've 
never  seen  Johnson  hunt,  but  I'd  bet 
that  he  uses  a  12-gauge. ) 

A  more  genial  myth,  widely  be- 
lieved both  here  and  abroad,  was  that 
Stevenson  wrote  all  his  own  speeches. 
Even  the  New  York  Times,  which 
should  have  known  better,  reported 
the  day  after  his  death  that  "Office- 
seekers  customarily  deliver  speeches 
that  hired  writers  grind  out  for  them. 
Not  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  The  graceful 
eloquence  that  the  public  heard  was 
the  result  of  hours  of  toil.  Drafting, 
switching,  scratching  out  were  his 
methods.  .  .  ." 

In  fact,  it  would  be  physically  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  write  even  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  phenomenal  num- 
ber of  speeches  he  delivered— as  a  lit- 
tle elementary  arithmetic  demon- 
strates. During  the  1952  campaign, 
for  instance,  he  made  up  to  seventeen 
speeches  a  day;  sometimes  two  of 
them  were  major  pronouncements 
running  to  about  forty  minutes,  while 
the  others  were  fifteen-minute  whis- 
tle-stop talks.  Moreover,  they  were  all 
different.  The  Governor  hated  to  re- 
peat himself— I  think  it  bored  him-so 
he  scorned  the  standard  practice  of 
Presidential  candidates:  that  is,  to 
get  up  three  or  four  basic  talks  which 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  with 
minor  variations,  at  innumerable 
whistle  stops.  He  wanted  something 
fresh  every  time,  even  though  the 
press  services  couldn't  possibly  report 
more  than  two  speeches  a  day  in  any 
detail. 

While  campaigning  Stevenson  was 
frenetically  busy  every  moment  of 
the  day  and  much  of  the  night— talk- 
ing with  the  local  politicians  who 
swarmed  aboard  his  train,  shaking 
hands  with  the  c  rowds  and  conferring 
(all  too  seldom)  with  his  top  aides. 
Never  did  he  have  enough  time  to  eat 
and  sleep,  much  less  to  write— a  busi- 
ness which  requires  solitude,  quiet, 
and  a  chance  to  concentrate. 

Under  these  circumstances,  natur- 
ally, he  needed  a  battalion  of  ghost 
writers.  He  enlisted  the  biggest  one 
deployed  by  any  candidate  of  recent 
times  and  (in  my  biased  opinion)  the 
best.  In  1952  it  occupied  an  entire 
floor  of  the  Elks  Club  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  a  short  walk  from  both 
the  Governor's  Mansion  and  cam- 
paign headquarters.  There  we  spooks 
worked,  ate,  and  slept,  emerging  only 


occasionally  for  a  lungful  of  jr M 
carton  of  coffee,  or  guidance  fro \m 
campaign  brass. 

In  the  beginning  the  foremioj 
this  prose  factory  was  Arthur  hll 
singer,  Jr.,  but  he  soon  became  eon 
cupied  with  campaign  strategic 
other  things  less  tedious  thail 
routine  of  administration.  TljH 
facto  command  then  devolved,  bJH 
but  unanimous  consent  of  the  wiwB 
on  David  Bell.  An  ex-Marine,  hihai 
joined  the  Budget  Bureau  some JH 
earlier  as  a  career  civil  servant;™ 
man  had  brought  him  into  the  ''Ittfl 
House  to  write  veto  messages!™ 
found  him  so  useful  that  BellfB 
became  a  key  member  of  the  ]JH 
dential  staff.  After  Stevenson's  mi 
nation,  Truman  dispatched  Bfl 
Springfield  to  serve  as  liaison  nan 
between  the  White  House  and  invi 
paign  headquarters— or,  as  sonfl 
the  Stevensonians  suspected,  to  ee0 
an  eye  on  the  menagerie  of  egg  ado 
and  amateur  politicians  who  •aj 
swarming  into  town.  Bell  quick  dtl 
cided  that  he  could  do  the  job  bifsfl 
a  member  of  the  speech-writing  mi 
since  (in  theory  at  least)  thai:™ 
where  all  ideas  and  issues  were  fin 
nowed,  reconciled,  and  processelfa 
public  exposure.  Since  he  clearlaa 
more  administrative  skill  and  lOfi 
seasoned  political  judgment  thannfl 
body  else  in  the  Elks  Club,  the  o'ot 
were  glad  to  work  under  his  dire  ioi 
—or,  at  least,  accepted  him  less  g  dg- 
ingly  than  any  alternative  leadepll 

H  is  herd  of  prima  donnas  inc  iel 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  Robert  Tuftt  re-: 
cruited  from  the  State  Departn  its 
policy-planning  staff)  ;  Bill  Wiit;,f| 
labor  expert  and  member  of  St  en- 
son's  law  firm;  Eric  Hodgins,  r.i'd? 
ist  and  sometime  editor  of  Form® 
and  a  few  journalists  such  as  hn 
Bartlow  Martin.  Bill  Reddig,  !d| 
Manning,  and  myself.  From  tin  to 
time  others— Bernard  DeVoto,  lea 
bert  Agar,  David  Cohn,  Philip  S  ril 
Wesley  McCune,  and  perhap  a 
dozen  more— would  join  us  brief!;  'til 
a  specific  chore;  while  memos,  sr  CI 
drafts,  criticisms,  and  exhorta' rw 
flowed  in  from  hundreds  of  nove  ts. 
professors,  and  politicians.  Son  d 
these  were  useful. 

Each  speech  would  go  throuj 
many  as  a  dozen  drafts,  as  the  w  er 
primarily  responsible  would  tr  tfl 
incorporate    suggestions    and   (  t 
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'World's  finest  Scotch,  please." 

George  (the  package  store  proprietor) 
smiled  reassuringly  and  instantly  handed 
the  lady  a  bottle  of  Johnnie  Walker  Black  Label, 
resplendent  in  its  gift  carton. 
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ns  from  all  his  colleagues,  plus 
I  research  department,  the  Demo- 
te National  Committee,  and  every 
lpaign  factotum  who  wanted  to 
into  the  act.  This  was  a  frustrat- 
ed exhausting  process,  since 
iy  of  the  suggestions  were  irrec- 
ilable.  The  Illinois  weather  that 
limer  was   ferociously   hot;  the 
ters  were  living  mostly  on  a  diet 
cigarettes  and  coffee;  they  were 
ler  pressure  to  turn  out  an  impos- 
e  volume  of  prose  every  twenty- 
r  hours— all  of  it,  supposedly,  in 
inimitable  Stevenson  style.  Small 
ider  that  tempers  often  flared,  in 
small  hours  of  the  morning  when 
f-a-dozen  writers  sat  around  a  big 
le  to  whip  into  shape  a  final  draft 
delivery    (sometimes    over  an 
i,000  TV  hookup)    a  few  hours 
;r.  At  one  time  or  another  four  of 
ghosts  collapsed  from  nervous  ex- 
istion.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
^  only  Bell's  peculiar  talents— com- 
ing the  tact  of  a  hotel  manager, 
patience  of  a  mother  superior,  and 
relentlessness  of  a  slave  driver— 
t  averted  suicide  and  homicidal 
ault* 

Vhen  Stevenson  made  a  foray 
>und  the  country  on  his  campaign 
in,  or  plane  < a  DC  7-B  j ,  the  strain 

worse.  On  each  of  these  trips  his 
ourage  included  a  couple  of  writ- 
,  armed  with  typewriters,  bundles 

research  data,  joke  books,)-  and 
tative  drafts  of  a  dozen  whistle- 
p  talks.  These  drafts  were  usually 
apped,  or  drastically  revised,  to 
ie  with  the  daily  developments  of 
campaign  and  the  demands  of 
itical  magnificoes  in  each  city  we 
ited;  and  of  course  dozens  more 
1  to  be  improvised  as  we  went 
ng.  Often  the  final  version  wasn't 
dy  until  the  instant  the  candidate 
pped  onto  the  back  platform  of  the 
in-sometimes  at  7:00  a.m.,  as  in 
'anton,    Pennsylvania,   where  he 

The  same  talents,  I  suspect,  may  be 
?ely  responsible  for  his  remarkable 
cess  in  his  present  assignment  as 
d  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
>pment,  the  most  thankless  job  in 
Kington. 

Many  of  Stevenson's  quips  were 
pted,  without  credit  and  only  scant 
juise,  from  the  political  musings  of 
.  Dooley  and  Abe  Martin.  I'm  not 
e  that  he  was  ever  aware  of  where 
y  came  from. 


sprinkled  high-toned  prose  over  a 
handful  of  sleepy  railroad  men  and 
unemployed  coal  miners;  sometimes 
late  at  night.  Newspapermen  accom- 
panying the  train  constantly  com- 
plained because  they  couldn't  get 
speech  copies  far  enough  in  advance; 
I  was  always  astonished  that  they 
got  any  at  all.  For  the  writers  had  to 
work  in  a  shared  Pullman  compart- 
ment, or  in  a  crowded  plane  with  port- 
able typewriters  on  their  knees, 
amidst  the  alarums  and  hubbub 
which  are  endemic  in  every  cam- 
paign. One  evening  a  drunken  Repub- 
lican precinct  chairman  stumbled  into 
my  compartment  in  search  of  General 
Eisenhower;  he  got  belligerently  in- 
dignant when  informed  that  he  had 
crashed  not  only  the  wrong  train  but 
the  wrong  party. 

We  were  supposed  to  take  turns  with 
the  train-and-plane  duty,  but  some  of 
the  crew  quickly  dropped  out  of  the 
rotation.  Of  the  survivors,  the  best 
was  John  Bartlow  Martin ;  he  works 
under  extreme  pressure  better  than 
any  writer  I  have  ever  known,  and 
has  the  ulcers  to  prove  it. 

A.  II  this  went  on  with  singularly  lit- 
tle guidance  from  Stevenson.  As  I 
remember  it,  he  met  only  twice  with 
the  whole  writing  staff,  once  early  in 
the  campaign,  again  when  it  was 
about  half  over.  My  file  for  that  time 
contains  only  one  written  directive 
from  him,  two  paragraphs  long.  Oc- 
casionally he  would  talk  for  a  few 
minutes  with  an  individual  writer 
about  a  major  speech  then  in  the 
works ;  and  now  and  then  when  on  the 
road,  usually  after  a  big  rally,  he 
would  drop  by  the  writers'  quarters 
to  relax  with  a  drink  and  a  chat  be- 
fore going  to  bed. 

For  the  rest  we  had  to  depend  on 
whatever  hints  we  could  pick  up  from 
Wirtz,*  Bill  Blair,+  and  Carl  Mc- 
Gowan.t  long-time  associates  who 
knew  his  thinking  better  than  any- 
one else  at  hand.  Sometimes  we  sim- 
ply wrote  down  the  outline  of  a  na- 
tional policy— on  agriculture,  say,  or 
social  security— which  made  sense  to 
us,  and  hoped  that  he  would  agree. 

Yet  in  a  valid  sense  the  speeches 
were  all  his  own.  The  people  he  gath- 
ered around  him  were  birds  of  an 

*Now  Secretary  oi  Labor 

f  Now  Ambassador  to  Denmark. 

JNow  a  federal  judge. 
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way  it  sounds. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ri^^^. ..Terrific  Trinidad 


^  %^  ^  Tranquil  Tobago 

Everyone  raves  about  the  balmy  climate,  the  wonderful  beaches, 
the  splendid  scenery  of  the  West  Indies.  But  listen  to  those  who 
know  Trinidad  and  Tobago  where  there  is  so  much  more  to  see 
and  do.  Or  still  better,  listen  to  Trinidad's  gifts  to  the  world— the 
exciting  rhythm  of  big  steel  bands  and  the  saucy  charm  of  Calypso. 
Trinidad  gave  us  the  Limbo,  too,  and  wait  till  you  see  it  dazzlingly 
performed  under  a  flaming  pole! 

Music,  song  and  dance  come  naturally  to  fun-loving  Trinidadians 
whose  lovely  island  is  the  home  of  a  veritable  U.N. —Africans, 
Hindus,  Moslems,  Syrians,  Chinese,  Europeans  and  Americans. 
Here  in  this  colorful  new  country  the  spirit  of  Carnival  is  a  year- 
round  way  of  life  that  casts  its  alluring  spell  on  the  young  at  heart. 

Only  twenty  miles  away,  charming,  pastoral  Tobago  is  an  entirely 
different  world.  A  world  so  calm  and  quiet  and  unspoiled  as  to  seem 
unreal.  Here  the  blue  skies  are  ablaze  with  the  color  of  tropical 
flowers  and  rare  birds— the  white  beaches  stretch  endlessly  under 
the  gently  swaying  palms.  Fishing,  swimming,  sailing,  snorkeling 
are  at  their  best  in  Tobago  and  world-famed  Buccoo  Reef 
provides  an  unforgettable  spectacle  of  marine  life. 

Jets  whisk  to  these  enchanted  islands  in  jig  time— see  your  travel 
agent  soon. 

For  illustrated  brochures  write  to: 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO  TOURIST  BOARD 

P.O.  Box  1 1)74,  Dept.  HA,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


THE  EASY  CHAIR 

intellectual  feather;  they  all  iad! 
much  the  same  habits  of  thou 
habits  which  he  shared.  Given  .he 
facts  on  any  specific  issue,  every  ten 
in  the  group  would  be  likely  to  a  ive 
independently  at  conclusions  ;ry: 
similar  to  those  of  the  others,  ailtffl 
Stevenson's  own.  Consequently,  m 
body  put  alien  words  into  his  mi  th, 
We  were,  so  to  speak,  merely  lite  .ry 
tailors,  cutting  and  stitching  mat  ial 
to  fit  his  known  measurements 
cording  to  a  pattern  and  styl  on 
which  all  agreed.* 

Moreover,  whenever  he  had  tin  he 
did  like  to  work  on  the  speeches  m- 
self,  scratching  out  a  phrase  1  re. 
substituting  a  more  muscular  rb 
there,  sometimes  adding  whole  is- 
sages,  until  the  very  moment  whe  he 
had  to  step  up  to  the  microphie. 
These  changes  were  almost  ah  ys 
for  the  better.  For  example,  in  a  if- 
teen-minute  talk  I  wrote  for  deli  iy 
at  the  Alamo,  he  changed  three  w>ds 
and  added  two  sentences.  Althc;h 
they  amounted  to  less  than  2  per  jnt 
of  the  total  wordage,  these  ernei  a- 
tions  heightened  the  whole  tone-  id 
they  were  the  passages  most  qui  I 
by  the  press. 

Although  his  habit  of  last-mii  te 
tinkering  was  a  happy  one  froi  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view,  tr,i- 
cally  it  was  sometimes  disastrs. 
His  television  addresses  were  11- 
ored  to  fit  precisely  the  allotted  ti  r, 
but  he  rarely  managed  to  rehejise 
them  in  advance,  and  in  the  studicM 
usually  added  three  or  four  hunoM 
words,  without  making  compensatjjgi 
cuts.  The  result  was  that  he  repeatl- 
ly  ran  out  of  time  before  he  reactd 
the  climax  of  his  speech— thus  ruin  g 
the  effect  and  largely  wasting  the  t  s 
of  thousands  of  dollars  the  hool.p 
had  cost. 

While  he  headed  the  Amerii'S 
delegation  to  the  UN,  Stevenson  In 
little  more  opportunity  to  work  a) 
speeches  than  he  did  while  campaij  * 
ing;  and  of  course  he  had  at  his  d| 
posal  plenty  of  good  writers,  in  1| 
State  Department  and  his  New  Yc? 
office,  plus  old  friends  who  occasM 
ally  were  drafted  for  a  specific  ;ji 

*A  fringe  benefit  of  this  situatl 
was  a  blessed  freedom  from  the  ideolo K 
cal  bickering  and  personal  rivalrl 
which  have  plagued  many  campaifl 
stall's-notably  Goldwater's  in  the  liK 
elections. 


IDEA  MAN 

How  Thirty-Six  Words  Paid  off  to  the  Tune  of  Six  Thousand  Dollars! 

No,  he  didn't  dream  up  a  better  mousetrap.  But  he's  the  kind  of  person  who 
probably  could  if  he  put  his  mind  to  it.  As  the  old  maxim  implies,  though,  if 
you  figure  out  a  way  to  do  anything  worthwhile  more  efficiently,  chances  are 
you'll  be  rewarded.  It  was  certainly  true  of  this  ingenious  General  Motors  em- 
ploye, who  recently  collected  $6,000  for  a  valuable  suggestion  that  took  just 
thirty-six  words  to  describe — more  than  $166.00  per  word! 
The  GM  Employe  Suggestion  Plan  has  paid  out  more  than  $70,000,000  and 
produced  more  than  a  million  usable  suggestions  since  its  inception  in  1942. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  a  great  many  awards  go  to  conscientious  employes 
who  would  have  submitted  their  suggestions  even  if  there  had  been  no  mone- 
tary reward  involved. 

Whatever  their  jobs,  these  are  among  the  real  stars  of  the  General  Motors 
team — people  who  are  truly  interested  in  finding  ways  to  make  products  and 
processes  safer,  better  and  more  efficient. 

General  Motors  Is  People... 


making  better  things  for  you 
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IMPORTED  STEIFF  SEALS 
BIG  AND  SMALL 

32  inches   175.00 

8V2  inches   10.00 

5  inches  5.00 
4  inches  ....  3.75 


Toy  Catalog 

from 

FA.CX 

"The  World's  Greatest  Toy  Store" 

Big,  new  150-page  Catalog  brings 
the  exciting  Children's  World  of 
F.A.O.  Schwarz  to  you.  Over  1,000 
toys,  games,  books,  and  delightful 
children's  fashions.  Many  exclu- 
sive imports  from  all  over  the  world 
and  unique  originals  created  in  our 
own  workshops.  Send  for  your  free 
copy  today. 

BRANCH  STORES:  Ardmore,  Pa.  •  Atlanta  • 
Bal  Harbour,  Fla.  •  Beverly  Hills  •  Boston  • 
Cleveland  •  Houston  •  Phoenix  •  Palrn 
Beach  •  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  •  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


*  QrfVtl"    ,,D>f      F',,h  *VenUe  3t  58th  S,reet 

'      - .    "^"^c^^    New  York'  N-  Y-  10022    Dept-  HAR 

• 

•  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  new  Toy  Catalog. 
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signment.  The  speeches  he  wroj  enj 
tirely  himself— and  which  set  thtltylJ 
his  ghosts  tried  to  follow— thei  fort 
date  mostly  from  before  1952  The 
best  of  the  lot,  in  my  view,  w;  hit 
acceptance  speech  at  the  1952  cc  men- 
tion; I  believe,  though  I'm  no  cer- 
tain, that  it  came  from  his  own  ano 
alone.  At  any  rate,  he  was  a  rtti 
craftsman  than  any  of  the  w  te 
who  helped  him,  and  they  all  kn  v 


One  Stevenson  legend  did  hav< Con- 
siderable substance,  although  I  de- 
nied it  vehemently  and  in  good  ithi 
That  is  the  belief,  industries™ 
spread  by  his  political  enemies.  ;hat| 
he  was  an  indecisive  man.  In  t>  lin-fi 
terview  with  Lillian  Ross,  inc  jpoJ 
rated  in  The  New  Yorker' &  lea  Bra 
tide  of  July  24,  1965,  he  went  tcon-J 
siderable  lengths  to  try  to  disprc  j  it. 

Yet  everybody  who  worked  chelji 
with  him  knew  that  he  hated  to  ake 
decisions  and  habitually  posti  tied 
them  as  long  as  possible.  Even  -i  so 
small  a  matter  as  a  book  contrahhe 
would  procrastinate  endlessly.  )ne 
of  his  books  was  actually  printe  be- 
fore he  ever  got  around  to  signin  the 
contract  for  it.)  And  on  the  innijier- 
able  little  decisions  involveqt  in 
arranging  and  editing  a  boo*  of 
speeches— should  this  talk  be  injud- 
ed?  should  that  one  go  near  the  font 
or  the  back?  how  about  an  expjna- 
tory  footnote  here?— his  edjjors 
found  it  all  but  impossible  to  getfiim 
to  make  up  his  mind.  (I  was  one  'ho 
tried.) 

So  it  was,  too,  on  larger  is 
ranging  from  the  delegation  ofliu 
thority  in  a  campaign  organize  011 
to  the  taking  of  a  position  on  iJsr- 
national  policy.  For  the  truth  is  pi 
Stevenson  hated  to  commit  him;': 
Always  he  was  so  aware  of  the  |m- 
plexities  in  any  situation  thafhe 
wanted  to  keep  walking  arounc  it. 
examining    it    from    every  aille, 
avoiding  any  irrevocable  step,  1  v- 
ing  an  opening  to  back  away.  In  1  ">0, 
I  am  convinced,  he  could  have 
the  Democratic  Presidential  noma- 
tion  and  possibly  the  election,  if  •If 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  in  time;  ut 
he  never  decided  to  get  comple  ly 
into  the  race,  or  completely  out.  1  I 
he  lost  not  only  the  nomination  i 
the  Secretary  of  State  job— whicl  ic 
surely  could  have  had,  if  he 
thrown  his  support  behind  Kenr  ly 
early  in  the  preconvention  strufi  1 
(Continued  on  p<t<i<- 


Capitalize  on  the  other  side 
of  the  life  insurance  coin- 


If  you're  earning  over  $10,000  a  year,  chances  are  you've  already 
fulfilled  certain  primary  life  insurance  obligations.  However,  there 
is  another  side  to  life  insurance.  There  may  be  opportunities  to: 


Achieve  maximum  tax  protection  for  your  estate 
Give  your  son  a  policy  that  jumps  5  times  in  value  at  21 
Establish  a  qualified  pension  plan  if  you're  self-employed 
Control  disposition  of  your  business  interests 
Use  a  tax-free  gift  to  give  your  grandson  an  estate 
Add  to  retirement  income  by  deferring  pay  raises 


These  are  opportunities  revealed  in  New  England  Life's 
FREE  "Portfolio  of  Opportunity" — a  collection  of  reports 
and  materials  which  outline  specific  ways  to  use  life  in- 
surance to  strengthen  your  financial  position. 

After  you've  examined  these  opportunities,  you  may  want 
help  in  applying  them  to  your  particular  situation.  You'll 
probably  have  a  few  questions.  Call  the 
New  England  Life  agency  near  you  and 
ask  for  one  of  our  "men  of  opportunity." 
They're  a  select  group  of  life  insurance  I 
specialists  who  really  know  their  way  \ 
around  in  business  and  tax  legislation. 
And,  chances  are,  they'll  be  able  to  save 
you  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  first,  take  I 
a  good  look  at  our  free  portfolio.  We'll 
mail  it  to  you  as  soon  as  we  receive  this 
coupon.   


NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

Dept. HD, 501  Boylston  St. 
Boston,  Mass.  021 17 

Please  mail  me  your  free  "  Portfolio  of  Opportunity." 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


STATE 


NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  lift  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ALL  FORMS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE.  ANNUITIES  AND  PENSIONS.  GROUP  HEALTH  COVERAGES 


Are  your  busy  students  becoming  mealtime  drop-outs? 


A li.  too  often,  teen-age  break- 
fast skippers  grab  candy  bar 
lunches  and  bull  dow  n  <ml\  a  quick 
bile  of  dinner  in  an  effort  to  cram 
even  more  activ  ilies  into  an  already 
bus)  day.  Donl  let  your  children's 
crowded  schedules  rob  them  of  the 
vitality  they  gel  from  regular,  well- 
balanced  meals. 

The  teen  years  arc  especially 
important.  They  arc  years  ol  ac- 
celerated growth  and  activity  when 
most  nutritional  needs  are  greatly 
increased.  Your  children  look  to 


lli 


e  example  \  ou 


set  fc 


health 


diet.  Encourage  their  good  eating 
habits.  And  remember,  well- 
planned  meals,  balanced  with  plenty 
ol  milk  and  other  dairy  foods,  are 
important  vitality  boosters  for 
adults  as  well  as  lor  young  children 
and  teen-agers. 

It's  up  to  you  ! 

In  most  families,  what,  as  well  as 
how.  children  eat   is  determined 

largely  b\  the  1  1  habits  and  the 

supervision  ol  the  parents.  Teen- 


age girls  in  the  United  Stales, 
countr)  noted  for  its  great  abu 
dance  of  healthful  foods.  oft< 
damage  their  own  health  and  d 
prive  themselves  of  a  lull  measufl 
ol  the  pep  and  \  italit)  the)  wa 
because  they  have  nol  learned 
eat  right. 

Far  too  many  parents  either  i 
not  realize  or  overlook  the  damoj 
that  can  occur  when  children  < 
not  learn  good  eating  habits.  Sonjl 
children  do  not  achieve  all  th 
lhe\  mighl  in  school  and  in  olh 


ities  simply  because  their 
[s  are  not  properly  nourished, 
this  happens  in  high  income 
is  as  well  as  in  low  income 
fes. 

lere  is  nothing  complicated 
t  establishing  a  family  meal 
rn  if  the  Daily  Food  Guide  is 
wed.  The  Guide  suggests  four 
r  food  groupings  to  provide  a 
dation  for  a  balanced  diet. 


le  foods  are  grouped  on  the 
i  of  the  kinds  of  nutrients  they 
>ly.  The  groups  are:  (1)  Milk 
Other  Dairy  Foods;  (2)  Meats, 
,  Poultry.  Eggs,  Dried  Peas 
Beans,  Nuts;  (3)  Fruits  and 
itables;  (4)  Cereals  and  Breads. 
Is  not  included  in  these  four 
,ps  may  be  selected  to  round 
he  diet  and  to  provide  adequate 
rie  intake. 

k  and  Other  Dairy  Foods 

;e  to  four  glasses  of  milk  daily 
hildren  and  teen-agers;  at  least 
glasses  daily  for  adults  (or 
valent  amounts  of  milk  in  other 
i  foods  such  as  cheese  and  ice 
ti).  Milk  is  a  very  versatile 
and  can  be  used  in  many  ways, 
those  family  members  who  in- 
they  do  not  like  the  taste  of 
i  milk,  it  is  easy  to  incorporate 
into  cooking,  or  milk's  flavor 
quickly  be  changed  by  adding 
of  a  wide  variety  of  flavorings. 


Here  is  why  milk  and  other 
dairy  foods  are  suggested  as  one  of 
the  four  major  food  groupings  in 
the  Daily  Food  Guide:  two  8-ounce 
glasses  of  milk  each  day  provide 
for  the  moderately  active  adult  man 
about  25%  of  his  daily  recom- 
mended protein  allowances  (high 
quality  protein,  too,  with  the  amino 
acids  needed  for  repairing  and 
building  body  tissue) ;  more  than 
70%  of  his  calcium  (calcium  is 
recommended  for  the  adult  diet  as 
well  as  for  that  of  growing  chil- 
dren); about  45%  of  his  riboflavin 
(which  is  vital  in  the  body's 
metabolism) ;  about  15%  of  his  vita- 
min A  (which  helps  prevent  night 
blindness  and  is  involved  in  skin 
health) ;  and  10-15%  of  his  calories. 

For  an  adult  woman,  the  per- 
centages of  these  nutrients  are 
slightly  higher  because  nutrient 
allowances  for  women  tend  to  be 
slightly  lower  than  those  for  men. 
The  four  glasses  of  milk  recom- 
mended for  teen-agers  provide  sub- 
stantially higher  percentages  of  all 
these  important  nutrients.  We  call 
milk's  calories  "armored  calories" 
because  milk  does  provide  so  many 
essential  nutrients  at  a  compara- 
tively low  cost  in  calories. 

The  Daily  Food  Guide  makes  it 
possible  to  enjoy  America's  abun- 
dance of  good  food  because  wide 
choices  in  food  selection  are  pos- 
sible. If  some  family  members 
don't  like  one  kind  of  fruit  or  vege- 
table, for  example,  many  other 
varieties  are  available  and  should 
be  tried  until  the  family  tastes  are 
satisfied. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Daily  Food  Guide,  write:  Daily 
Food  Guide,  American  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation, 20  N.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 
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Since  he  refused  to  do  so,  Kennedy 
owed  him  nothing;  indeed,  I  suspect 
that  this  refusal  was  the  beginning 
of  the  coolness  between  the  two  men. 
Stevenson  rationalized  his  inaction- 
some  called  it  vacillation— on  grounds 
that  he  did  not  want  to  use  his  posi- 
tion as  titular  head  of  the  party  to 
influence  the  convention,  feeling  that 
it  was  his  democratic  duty  to  leave 
the  delegates  a  free  choice.  This  was 
magnificent,  maybe,  but  it  wasn't  poli- 
tics. 

His  quality  of  indecisiveness 
(which  I  didn't  quite  comprehend 
until  the  last  decade  of  his  life)  led 
me  eventually— and  reluctantly— to 
conclude  that  it  was  fortunate  he 
never  reached  the  White  House.  The 
job  would  have  been  agony  for  him, 
and  his  agonizing  would  have  been 
bad  for  the  country.  For  he  never  be- 
lieved in  the  sound  old  rule  that  a 
good  executive  is  one  who  always  de- 
cides promptly,  and  is  sometimes 
right. 

This  is  not  said  in  derogation.  I  still 
believe  that  Adlai  Stevenson  was  a 
great  man— one  who  gave  more  to  his 
country  than  most  Presidents.  After 
all,  achievement  of  the  Presidency  is 
not  the  only  yardstick  for  a  politician. 
Stevenson's  achievement,  it  seems  to 
me,  was  to  change  the  timbre  of 
American  political  life.  He  made 
politics  intellectually  respectable  once 
again. 

Even  more  important,  by  rekin- 
dling the  nation's  sense  of  ideal- 
ism, he  awakened  the  political  inter- 
est of  millions  of  young  people,  and  of 
women.  It  was  largely  these  people,  I 
suspect,  who  later  elected  Kennedy; 
and  it  was  their  generation  who 
staffed  his  Administration.  More- 
over, the  ideas  which  Stevenson 
preached  so  tirelessly  became  the  in- 
tellectual capital  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations.  By  making 
them  familiar  and  acceptable,  he 
was  responsible  in  some  part  for  the 
extraordinary  legislative  program 
Johnson  has  carried  through.  (In 
any  other  country,  it  would  be  called 
a  revolution. ) 

Since  this  task  was  completed,  his 
death  was  perhaps  not  as  untimely  as 
it  seemed  last  July.  And  I  am  sure 
that  he  died  in  just  the  manner  he 
would  have  wished :  in  the  midst  of 
work,  in  full  stride,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  charming  woman.        [  ] 


1948 


Condado  and  Santurce  sections  of  San  Ji 
a  jigsaw  of  slums,  inadequate  roads  and  bad  planning. 


1965  The  same  sections.  Notice  the  modern  hc§ 
offices  and  highways.  Even  the  waterfront  has  been  filled! 
trimmed.  For  details  of  further  developments,  see  belowl 


Progress  report  to  U.S.  industry: 


Look  what's  happened  I 
to  San  Juan  since  Puerto  Rico  became  i>i 
a  U.S.  Commonwealth 


IF  YOU  haven't  been  to  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  past  few  years,  you're  in  for 
a  pleasant  surprise  the  next  time  you 
go  there. 

San  Juan  is  being  reborn. 
I  mlcr  the  island's  Commonwealth 
status,  tourism  and  industry  are  grow- 
ing at  a  phenomenal  rate.  And  so  is 
Puerto  Rico's  capital  city.  Whole  sec- 
tions of  San  Juan  arc  being  leveled, 
remodeled  and  rebuilt  according  to  a 
grand  design. 

Hato  Rev,  once  a  congested  suburb 
of  aging  homes  and  narrow  streets,  is 
turning  into  the  "Wall  Street"  of  the 
Caribbean.  During  the  next  twenty 
years,  over  a  billion  dollars  are  ex- 
pected to  be  invested  in  construction 
in  this  area  alone. 


Santurce,  the  section  at  the  right  in 
our  photographs,  will  be  remodeled 
with  malls,  plazas,  sidewalk  cafes, 
apartments  soaring  along  canals,  and 
superblocks  —  self-sustained  commu- 
nities with  homes,  shops  and  schools. 
Old  San  Juan  is  not  losing  its  roman- 
tic soul  in  the  midst  of  this  progress. 
On  the  contrary,  the  centuries-old 
town  houses  of  the  Conquistadores 
are  carefully  being  restored.  Soon  the 
streets  of  Old  San  Juan  will  be  a  re- 
flection  of  1 8th-century  Spain. 
Suburban  San  Juan  is  growing  almost 
as  fast  as  the  city  itself.  Projects  such 
as  Lcvittown  de  Puerto  Rico  are  pro- 
viding planned  middle-income  homes. 
There  are  modern  shopping  centers 
where  you'll  find  Spanish  names 


alongside  of  familiar  names  like  SefaJ 
Grand  Union  and  Woolworth's. 

Now  take  another  look  at  the  pfl 
tographs  above. 

If  they  show  you  the  kind  of  thV- 
ing  progress  you  would  like  to  bfl 
part  of,  perhaps  you  should  consijfc 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  site  for  your  pl?B 

Over  450  U.S.  manufacturers p 
ready  have  plants  there. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  o]  reportM 
U.S.  industry  on  the  economic  1 
velopment  of  the  Commonwealth 
Puerto  Rico.  Manufacturers:  write  r 
information  on  productivity .  spe  u 
incentives  and  profits.  CommM 
wealthof  Puerto  Rico,  Dept  .  (  21i,m 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  100$ 
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After  Hours 


The  Delightful  Provincialism  of  Portugal 

by  Russell  Lynes 


From  the  sky  Lisbon  appears  to  be 
a  city  all  of  gold  and  red,  of  tawny 
stucco  and  tile  roofs,  a  city  of  cres- 
cents and  baroque  towers  and  crene- 
lated castles  and  parks,  all  rimmed 
with  water  and  toy  boats.  It  is  said 
to  look  like  Istanbul,  and  it  does,  the 
Tagus  standing  in  for  the  Bosporus. 
But  the  waterfront  and  harbor  of 
Lisbon  are  quiet  and  lethargic  by 
comparison  with  the  noisy,  bustling 
Turkish  harbor  crisscrossed  by  fer- 
ries with  piercing  whistles,  and  plied 
by  tankers  bound  to  and  from  the 
Black  Sea.  If  Istanbul  is  an  exclama- 
tion point,  Lisbon  is  a  question  mark. 

What  is  Lisbon?  Ask  anyone.  Any- 
one will  say  that  it  is  a  sensuous  de- 
light, that  it  is,  or  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being,  a  cheerful  city,  and  that 
Lisboans  are  amiable  and  helpful.  No 
one  is  likely  to  say  aloud,  not  even 
tourists,  that  it  is  a  provincial  capi- 
tal; the  Portuguese  are  proud,  and 
they  have  fought  for  centuries  the 
contention  that  their  country  is  a 
cultural  province  of  Spain. 

On  the  way  from  Lisbon's  airport 
to  the  center  of  the  city  there  are  wide 


boulevards  lined  with  trees  and  tall 
apartment  houses  with  the  customary 
balconies,  expensive  upper-middle- 
class  housing,  all  built  since  the  War. 
The  city,  which  looked  ancient  from 
the  air,  looks  modern  from  eye  level, 
but  only  on  its  outer  edges.  One  soon 
discovers  the  Lisbon  one  thought  one 
saw  from  the  sky.  It  is  a  city  of  fewer 
than  a  million  inhabitants;  only  a 
few  thousand  view  it  from  modern 
balconies.  What  seemed  an  undulat- 
ing plain  from  above  is  a  precipitous 
maze  of  meandering  streets  and  alleys 
punctuated  with  squares,  some  small, 
some  spacious,  each  with  its  piece  of 
memorial  sculpture.  Sometimes  these 
pieces  are  monumental  tributes  to  na- 
tional catastrophes  or  triumphs,  with 
peasants  heaving  plows  or  soldiers 
straining  at  mired  (in  marble)  can- 
nons, and  sometimes  personal  trib- 
utes like  one  in  which  a  benign  gen- 
tleman in  a  frock  coat  and  starched 
(granite)  collar  presides  (there  is  no 
other  word )  over  a  young  woman 
more  than  half  naked  with  her  arms 
outstretched. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  S intra  (Byron 


called  it  a  "gl  oi'ious  Eden")  to  1  kl 
friends  who   had   rented   a  qufa\ 
there.  A  quinta,  literally  a  farm, 
come   to   mean   what   the   Eng  ;h  | 
would  call  a  "country  house" 
the    Italians   a    "villa."   This  p.i 
ticular  one  turned  out  to  be  a  co 
tion  of  stucco  buildings,  almos  a 
small  village,  bisected  by  a  co  le 
road,  with  a  lawn  segmented  by  li<jb| 
wood  hedges,  punctuated  with  le  Ail 
trees,   and   edged   with   roses  H 
lavender.  I  was  to  have  only  <o| 
weeks  in  Portugal,  and  though  j  » 
possible  to  see  many  of  the  places  « 
would  like  to,  in  that  time  on  the  c  id; 
run,  there  are  many  one  must  fojo,i 
I  did  not  get  to  Coimbra,  the  remllc-j 
ably  beautiful   (I  am  told)   uni  r-( 
sity  city  from  which  Salazar,  «; 
academic    economist-turned-dictf  fcl 
emerged,   nor  did   I  get  to  To  ir 
("What?  You  didn't  get  to  Toi  r*j 
and  you  think  you  saw  Portugal')] 
or  to  Porto  or  the  forest  of  Bus,  :ol 
or  to  Braga,  and  I  talked  to  very  » 
Portuguese,  to  my  dismay.  I  did  ei 
to  flashing-white  Evora  and  the  b  dl 
tiful  golden  monasteries  of  Alcol  :a 
and  Batalha,  to  the  palaces  of  M;  :i 
and  Queluz,  and  the  tough  fisl  igl 
towns  of  Setubal  and  Sesimbre  [idi 
Nazare  and  the  dazzling  coast  of  Bj 
rabida.  I  basked  in  the  friendli  ssi 
and  humor  of  the  Portuguese,  'Uj 
cheer  you  on,  rather  than  lauglat 
you,  if  you  try  to  manage  their  I'sil 
ing  language.  I  drank  their  plea:  at 
wines  and  ate  their  spectacular  Ishl 
and   figs  and   peaches  and,  to  iy 
shame,  their  monumental  pastrie  <ij 
What  I  saw  seemed  to  divide  it  If 
into  two  distinct  categories:  pi;  3Si 
without  people  and  people-places.  * 
first  were  those  where  the  m<  i- 
ments,  the  churches,  palaces,  for  all 
gardens,  and  landscapes  so  comple  !yi 
dominated  the  people  who  were  ii  >H 
around  them  that  the  places  seerdi 
to  exist  in  a  historic  vacuum  i  i J 
though  they  were  not  deserted,  t:j4 
seemed  to  have  lost  touch  with  VI 
manity.     Visitors    and  emplojiai 
worked  at  them  or  in  them  not  v  111 
them;  only  a  few  tourists  t  ram  dl 
through  palace  gardens  and  a  few  d 
women  with  black  shawls  and  st:  (J  i 
hats  raked  the  tidy  pebbled  paths. 


Mr.  L i/ncs  irrites  frequently  on  fi 
arts  and  social  customs— as  in  I 
books  "The  Domesticated  A  merica  ''\ 
and  "A  Surfeit  of  Honey." 


Harper's  Magazine,  November  1965 


H?       >  * 

Are  you  rinsing  the  salad  greens 
in  secondhand  water? 

You  are. 

You  couldn't  do  otherwise. 

Because  the  clearest  tap  water  flowing  is  still  yesterday's  water.  It  might  have 
cooled  a  blast  furnace,  bathed  a  baby,  helped  make  this  sheet  of  paper,  even 
irrigated  the  lettuce  patch,  on  its  route  to  your  kitchen.  Today,  more  and  more 
water  is  used  water. 

Making  secondhand  water  clean  enough  to  use,  reuse  and  use  once  again  is 
the  challenging  problem  facing  us  now.  In  more  than  40  years  of  helping  industry 
meet  that  challenge,  Calgon  Corporation  has  discovered  there  is  no  substitute 
for  souna,  experienced  engineering  when  it  comes  to  solving  water  problems 
effectively.  And  at  a  realistic  cost. 

Learn  how  you  can  help  industry  and  government  in  your  area  work  towards 
sound,  clean-water  objectives — and  perhaps  how  Calgon  can  help  you.  Write  for 
"The  Challenging  Problems  of  Water,"  Calgon  Corporation,  Dept.  H,  Calgon 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 


Helping  America  answer  the  challenging  problems  of  watet  —. 

rCALGON 
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THOTOCnAPHS  BY  RUSSELL  LYMES 


Azulejos,  Portugal's  remarkable  files,  are  at  their  most  magnificent  in  the 
pavilion  of  the  Frontierra  Garden  in  Lisbon. 


The  people-places  were,  like  the  bi- 
weekly market  in  San  Pedro-Sintra, 
crowded  and  cheerfully  noisy,  smell- 
ing n!  burros  and  straw,  strung  with 
plastic  sandals  and  leather  thongs 
and  ropes,  and  displaying  a  splendid 
mixture  of  food  and  clothes  and  junk 
and  minor  arts.  There  were  fado 
joints,  filled  with  plaintive  blues-like 
songs,  and  crowded  beaches,  as  at 
Nazare,  where  sun-wizened  fishermen 
in  plaid  pants  went  about  the  business 
of  mending  their  nets  serenely  aloof 
to  the  all-but-naked  bathers  who 
popped  in  and  out  of  striped  cabanas 
almost  at  their  elbows. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why,  but  in 
Portugal  far  more  than  in  any  Euro- 
pean country  in  which  I  have  been 
there  seemed  to  be  a  line  drawn 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
monuments  at  their  doorsteps.  It 
wasn't  as  though  the  people  were 
divorced  from  the  past  (too  much  of 
Portugal  still  resides  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century)  but  as  though  there 
were  a  gulf  between  them,  and  one 
was  aware  that  there  always  had 
been.  No  children  played  in  the  palace 
gardens  nor  penitents  prayed  in 
once-famous  monastery  churches. 
National  monuments  belong  to  the 
government  and  not  to  the  people  and 
in  Portugal  there  is  a  difference. 

Before  my  first  day  in  Portugal 
was  out,  indeed  before  lunch,  I  had 
been   introduced  to  the  vocabulary 


(visual  as  well  as  verbal)  of  places 
without  people.  The  airport  is  on  the 
east  side  of  Lisbon,  and  Sintra  is  to 
its  northwest,  and  the  city  had  to  be 
bisected  to  get  to  the  quinta.  I  had 
been  met  and  driven  straight  to  look 
at  an  "important  church"  on  our  way, 
on  the  accurate  assumption  that  if  a 
traveler  from  America,  ariving  at 
10:00  A.M.  Lisbon  time  (5:00  A.M. 
New  York  time),  is  allowed  a  mo- 
ment's relaxation  he  is  done  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

In  some  respects  the  important 
church,  Madre  de  Deus,  was  a  primer 
of  Portuguese  architecture;  in  other 
respects  it  was  a  dish  so  rich  that 
only  the  most  sophisticated  aficionado 
of  Manueline  and  Baroque  style  could 
digest  it.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
city  it  was  like  a  wedding  cake  into 
the  middle  of  which  one  was  plunged 
and  made  to  eat  one's  way  out.  The 
Manueline  style  was  an  artistic  burst 
of  enthusiasm  and  extravagance  set 
off  at  the  very  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  riches  brought  back  !<> 
the  court  of  King  Manuel  from  the 
voyages  of  da  (Jama  to  India  and  Cab- 
ral  to  Brazil.  It  is  essentially  a  style 
of  ornament,  like  the  Plateresque  of 
Spain.  Its  primary  elements  embody 
—quite  properly  for  a  nation  so  pros- 
perous and  so  proud  because  of  its 
maritime  prowess— ropes  and  an- 
chors, the  prows  of  ships  and  arti- 
chokes (which  sailors  ate  to  stave 
off  scurvy).  At  its  most  elaborate  it 


becomes  an  extremely  rich  but 
ly  tangle  of  leaves  and  vine  aw 
flowers  and  ropes. 

At  Madre  de  Deus  the  por  1  j 
Manueline,  forthright  and  sim] ,  a 
though  to  say,  "You'd  better  i  fcr. 
stand  me  before  you  go  inside  ai  goj 
utterly  confused  by  what  you  'M 
It  is  not  the  Manueline  inside  til 
so  rich,  but  the  most  elaborate  i 
teenth-century  gilded  and 
chromed  baroque  columns  an 
crustations  from  floor  to  ceilin 

And  the  azulejos  .  .  . 

There  are  three  elementary 
one  needs  to  learn  about  Portufc 
order  to  know  the  places  one  isfH 
ing  at.  One  of  these  facts  is  theH 
ueline  style  of  ornament;  one  ilH 
there  was  an  earthquake  in  175lH 
destroyed   a   good   many  builHJ 
in   and   around  Lisbon   and  IB 
some  on  their  foundations— thejM 
sit   askew   but   secure.   The  M 
is  azulejos,  or  tiles.  They  are  H 
tional  art,  a  national  preoccup^B 
and  in  some  ways  a  national  mk 
tion.  They  are  good,  they  are 
ocre,  and  they  are  bad,  but  abo  alii 
they  are  everywhere,  and  thej  m 
most  often  blue  and  white.  The  ure: 
in  churches,  monasteries,  hotel  ob- 
bies,  palaces,  quint  as,  gardens,  nJ 
in  alleys;  they  are  used  as  seel 
signs,  and  as  the  dadoes  of  staircesJ 
Madre  de  Deus,  if  you  have  th  m- 
tience,   is  a   veritable  textboo-of 
azulejos.  It  contains  a  collection  lai 
is  to  say  areas  of  tile,  not  just  jefo 
vidual  pieces)  from  the  fifteenxtii 
the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  only  about  twenty  miles  : 
Madre  de  Deus  to  Sintra,  but  liiai 
distance  in  Portugal  is  a  tourist  i)< 
lusion.  We  had  to  traverse  se^ 
centuries,  a  number  of  dynastiesIB 
engage  ourselves  with  a  small  amj 
of  shopping,  a  number  of  architem 
al  curiosities,  and  a  vast  amour ■ 
traffic  and  noise  before  we  real 
the  quinta.  My  friends  and  AntH 
(who  drove  the  car,  and  whose  II 
on  the  horn  was  heavy  even  f<  8 
Portuguese)  determined  thai! 
should  be  welcomed  to  Lisbon^ 
seeing  its  impressive  square,  m 
Praca  do  <  'omereio,  t  hat  faces  v 
Tagus  like  an  enormous  open-aiil 
ception  hall.  Because  of  the  eql 
trian  statue  of  Dom  Jose  I  I 
stands  high  above  the  Praca's  hi 
and-white  paving,  the  British  pat  «• 


We  made 
this  sterling 
silver  teapot 
circa  1798. 

(It's  not  for  sale.) 


El  Grandee®*,  4-piece  place  setting,  $36.00 


Towle  made  this  sterling  silver  spoon  yesterday. 

(No  extra  charge  for  the  167  years  of  craftsmanship.) 


actually,  the  Towle  silver  tradition  is  over  275 
"\  years  old.  It  w  as  born  in  Newburyport,  Massa- 
ausetts,  and  Towle  continues  in  the  same  place 
)day.  You  rarely  find  tradition  like  that  anymore. 
That's  why  there's  something  extra  in  Towle  ster- 
ng.  You  can  see  it.  You  can  feel  it.  You  can  sense  it. 
ike  its  ancestors,  every  Towle  piece  is  meant  to  be 
dmired...a»id  used.  Use  it  for  fancy  dinners.  Or 
imily  suppers.  Put  it  in  your  dishwasher.  Towle 


sterling  is  as  practical  as  it  is  beautiful.  (Use  it  regu- 
larly and  it  requires  very  little  polishing.) 

Take  a  good  look  at  Towle  before  you  buy.  Study 
its  varied  elegance.  Pick  up  a  piece.  Balance  it.  Exam- 
ine its  perfect  design,  its  grace,  its  grandeur  that 
could  come  only  from  the  oldest  silvermaking  tradi- 
tion in  America;  it  dates  from  1690. 

But  you'd  better  hurry.  You've  already  missed  275 
years  of  great  silver. 


Legato®* 
$33.00 


Candlelight®     Old  Master®     King  Richard®    French  Provincial®     Fontana®      Charlemagne®*      Craftsman®  Debussy's 
$32.00  $32.00  $36.00  $32.00  $32.00  436.00  $32.00  $36.00 


No  flint,  no  friction  wheel.  Push  a  button.  Rowenta  lights 
up  instantly,  electronically.  Set  Rowenta  clown,  the  flame 
goes  out.  Butane  flame  adjusts  for  pipes  and  cigars.  Impres- 
sive in  chrome  with  black  morocco  trim.  Even  more  so  in 
gold  finish.  Gift-cased  with  battery  and  fuel  supply. 


Rowenta 


Electronic 
Lighter  by 


built  with  integrity-backed  by  service 

©Sunbeam,  Rowenta         ©19G">  Sunbeam  Corporation 


What  ever  became  of 
the  gin  that  was  the  talk 
of  London  in  1769? 

It  became  the  toast  of  the  world. 
England.  America.  The  world!  The 
name  is  Gordon's.  Alexander  Gordon's 
brilliant  brainchild.  Silky-smooth,  icy- 
dry-  Unrivaled  in  18th  century  England. 
Unmatched  after  196  years.  Because 
it  s  cherished  formula  is  still  Gordon's 
alone.  Directly  descended  from  the  cele- 
brated  original  that  set  London  buzzing 
in  1769.  And  still  does. 


PRODUCT  OF  U.S.  A.  100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN  90  PROOF  CORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO.,  LTD..  LINDEN.  NEW  JERSEY 


AFTER  HOURS 

izingly  call  it  "Black  Horse  Sq 
though  there  is  nothing  in  Lon 
equal  its  eighteenth-century  eh  mo 
or  dignity  as  an  architectural!  con 
trived  entrance  to  a  city.  It  if  ;uit 
able  for  the  delivery  by  bargnf; 
Cleopatra ;  it  most  recently 
this  function  for  Elizabeth  I]  wh 
arrived  by  ship. 

By  the  time  we  had  reach(  til 
quint  a,  about  three  hours  aft  th 
plane  touched  down,  I  had  been  \\i 
a  once-over-lightly  of  almost  /aj 
sort  of  visual  experience  of  aca 
without  people  (except  for  f  m 
gardens  )  I  was  to  have  in  Poi  ga! 
To  get  to  Sintra  we  drove  past,  ius 
ing  only  briefly  to  look  at  its  exU6i 
the  monastery  of  the  Jeronini,  d 
Belem,  a  far  better  introductiit 
Manueline  than  the  Madre  de  jeus 
as  I  was  later  to  discover,  and  aoji 
ing  to  the  Guide  Bleu  ( in  sight  \m 
lation  )  "the  most  considerable  m 
ment  in  Lisbon." 

It  is  one  of  the  great  monume^i 
Portugal,  indeed  of  Europe,  m 
you  are  in  Lisbon  for  a  few 
between  planes,  I  recommend!  hati 
you  head  straight  for  it.  It  wasH 
ed  by  one  of  the  few  architects  ljpM 
name  one  keeps  encountering,  B|U 
thought  to  have  been  a  Frencual 
from  Languedoc.  It  is  on  the  si™ 
a  chapel  founded  by  Henry  the  itra 
gator  and  was  built  by  King  M^utl 
with  the  riches  brought  back  on 
the  Orient.  (It  is  said  that  the  J  6nJ 
imos  was  "built  with  pepper'  ml 
that  the  vast  palace  and  mona  enj 
at  Mafra,  which  I  saw  later,  eul 
"built  with  diamonds"  from  Bril.j 
The  Jeronimos  is  basically  a  g  hi? 
structure  with  encrusted  piers  | 
porting  the  vaults  and  with  bur 
elaborate  Manueline  ornament  oj 
portals,  and  it  contains  one  o: 
most  beautiful  and  richest  o  m 
Portuguese  cloisters. 

History  happened  in  a  cluster  an 
the  Jeronimos.  The  Tower  of  Ejfl 
(short  for  Bethlehem),  a  sturdH 
tie  fortress  of  gray  stone  thatH 
like  a  table  ornament  on  the  sjtj 
tray  ot  the  Tagus,  was  more  busiW 
like  than  it  looks.  It  was  a  woi  nd 
fort,  and  evidently  worked  very 
four  centuries  ago,  though  now.  &1 
so  much  else,  it  is  a  shell  and  i'H 
minder.  It,  too,  is  covered  with  i 
ueline.  (You  are  right;  one  b» 
to  get  a  little  tired  of  Manueline 
is  a  sort  of  symbol  of  Portugal 
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RECHARGER 
STORAGE  RACK 


General  Electric  has  the  cordless  automatic  slicing  knife  ...the  one 
you  can  use  anywhere,  indoors  or  out.  It's  rechargeable... light... easy 
to  hold.  The  hollow  ground,  perfectly  matched  stainless  steel  blades 
slice  everything  evenly,  quickly  -  expertly.  All  you  do  is  guide  it! 


General  Electric  Company,  Housewares  Division,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602 


IERAL  ELECTRIC  CORDLESS  TOOTHBRUSH. 

ular  use  can  give  cleaner  teeth,  more 
Khful  gum  care  than  ordinary  hand  brush- 
Recharges  in  its  storage  rack. 


NOW  WITH  TEFLON*!  General  Electric  s 
new  non-stick  Teflon*-coated  Spray,  Steam 
and  Dry  Iron  stops  starch  drag.  Has  auto- 
matic spray,  water  window,  heat  control. 

♦DuPont's  TM  for  TFE  finish. 

Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


FOR  COFFEE  LOVERS ...  General  Electric  has 
the  coffeemaker  you  can  immerse  completely 
for  thorough  cleaning.  Peek-A-Brews)  counts 
the  cups.  Handy  brew  selector,  too. 
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ting  in  the  water  like  our  Statue  of 
Liberty  and,  like  it,  is  copied  into 
souvenirs. 

It  is  only  about  half  an  hour  from 
Belem  to  Sintra,  much  of  it  on  wide 
highways,  some  of  it  through  Lisbon 
suburbs  which  might  as  well  be  the 
suburbs  of  any  city  except  that  the 
Atlantic  is  just  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill  and  pops  in  and  out  of  sight. 
Long  before  one  actually  reaches 
Sintra  (which  is  really  three  towns 
encompassed  by  the  Sintra  moun- 
tains) one  can  see  on  the  crest  of  the 
highest  of  the  heavily  wooded  hills  the 
tower  of  Pena  Palace,  as  loony  (no 
oilier  word  says  it)  a  bit  of  architec- 
ture as  exists  away  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Above  it,  characteris- 
tically, are  mock-ominous  clouds, 
mock  because  they  look  as  though 
they  would  drop  torrential  rains  but 
never  seem  to,  quite  proper  for  a 
building  which  is  itself  a  mockery.  If 
you  enjoy  fantasy,  it  is  worth  a  closer 
look  than  one  gets  from  the  approach 
to  Sintra.  It  is  a  conglomeration  of 


Moorish  minarets,  Gothic  towers, 
Renaissance  cupolas,  Manueline  and 
baroque  follies— a  home  for  fairy-tale 
witches  and  wizards.  The  concoction 
was  built  just  over  a  century  ago  for 
a  German  king  consort,  Ferdinand  of 
Cobourg,  as  a  summer  palace. 

Sintra  and  its  environs  are  fairly 
sprayed  with  palaces.  We  passed  two 
more  before  we  got  to  the  quint  a. 
The  Palace  of  Sintra,  more  interest- 
ing for  its  ancient  kitchens  than  its 
royal  apartments,  is  a  rather  scruffy 
provincial  palace  (  before  the  day  was 
over  I  had  been  propelled  through  it 
by  my  friends)  for  a  pretty  scruffy 
lot  of  kings  and  intriguing  courtiers. 
The  guidebook  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
important,  that  it  contains  very  an- 
cient azulejos,  and  rooms  from  the 
era  of  Manuel  (especially  a  room  dec- 
orated with  swans )  and  that  there  is 
a  small  chamber  in  which  the  ab- 
dicated king  Alfonso  VI  was  confined 
for  twenty-six  years;  what  the  guide- 
books will  not  tell  you  is  that  it  is 
dull.  "The  Alhambra  itself  cannot 
well  be  more  morisco  in  point  of  ar- 


chitecture than  this  confusedBB 
William    Beckford,   the  autfl 
Vathek,  who  visited  there  i^H 
observed.   For  all   its  attenjkl 

sophistication  (it  fashionably^* 
ed  every  style  as  it  cameialoj 
from  the  fifteenth  century  1  I 
groans  under  a  kind  of  pro^J 
ism.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortuiiiel 
get  this  impression  of  provin  aid 
in  oik  's  eye  so  quickly  in  Po5H 
I  was  unable  to  shake  it.  Co'™ 
with  the  arts  of  Spain  or  IjM 
France,  those  of  Portugal  to  -JH 
was  exposed  are  provincial,  eJH 
best  of  them. 

"Just  one  more  palace,  a  niJH 
one,  and  then  we'll  be  at  theHB 
and  we  can  have  a  drink." 

The  little  palace,  the  Sete^H 
tween  the  Sintra  "pile"  awl 
quinta  is  now  a  luxurious  smagj 
In  front  of  its  gray  eighteenH 
tury  facade  is  a  beautiful  strH 
lawn  and  garden  and  in  its  SH 
are  decorative  murals  by  the  jH 
painter,  Pillement,  as  unproBI 
as  one  could  want.  He  evidentljH 
good  hunting  in  the  salons  of  IN 
gal;  his  charming,  fashionable  :m 
turn  up  frequently  in  palaceH 
my  concern  at  the  Seteais  was  H 
a  traveler's  check  and  to  leave  ijpj 
plane  ticket  to  be  reconfirmed.  Hj 
obviously  the  middle  of  thJH 
bright  and  cool  and  Edenlike  fl] 
tra,  and  this  was  not  easy  to  reJBI 
with  the  equally  obvious  fact  at 


was  only  dawn  in  my  becalmd 
York  mind. 


The  cloister  of  the  Jer6nimos  monastery  in  Lisbon  is  one  of  Europe's  most 

luxuriant  architectural  delights. 


The  sparse  vocabulary  that  I  It  rm 
on  the  first  day  of  looking  at  iao 
without  people  was  considerat '  e 
riched  in  the  next  fortnight.  ;t 
only  a  step  from  Sintra  into  thi 
centuries  and  other  and  som<inn 
surprising  contrasts  in  the  lip 
guese  character.  (The  step  is  ot 
peaceful  one,  however.  All  apprc  ch 
to  Sintra  twist  narrowly  beivei 
high  walls;  buses  and  trucks  |  m| 
and  bellow  around  the  curves.  |H 
Portuguese  drive  so  bad,"  A  ion 
explained,  "because  they  just  goV^ 
They  drive  for  two  days  andbhi 
think  they  know  everything.")-' 

Twenty  minutes  from  the  din 
is  the  palace  of  Queluz,  as  rocociB 
lighthearted  in  its  concept  as  tr,  pi 
ace  at  Mafra,  only  fifteen  miles  r 
away  in  another  direction,  is  p<  dt 
ous  and  preoccupied  with  piety.  }u 


In  America's  finest  homes...  true-to-life  color 
with  RCA  Victor  Solid  Copper  Circuit  dependability 


Add  a  spot  of  beauty  to  your 
home — and  your  home  life. 
The  superbly  detailed  cabi- 
netry of  RCA  Victor  Color  TV 
adds  a  handsome  grace  note 
to  any  room— whether  your 
style  choice  is  French  Provin- 
cial, Early  American,  Con- 
temporary, Scandinavian, 
Mediterranean  or  Oriental. 


But  think  of  what's  in  that  beautiful 
cabinet.  Enchanted  hours  of  the  most 
true-to-life  Color  TV  you  can  buy.  The 
new  RCA  Hi-Lite  Color  Tube  is  natu- 
ral. Sharp.  Bright.  And  you  have  the 
assurance  of  long-term  dependability 
with  RCA  Solid  Copper  Circuits  (shown 
at  left;.  They're  the  circuits  of  the  Space 
Age.  Thev  won't  come  loose.  Won't 
short  circuit.  W     't  go  haywire. 


RCA  pioneered  and  perfected  Color  TV 
—  has  had  more  experience  making 
Color  TV  than  many  manufacturers 
have  in  making  black  and  white  sets. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  irresistible 
reasons  why  more  people  own  RCA 
Victor  than  any  other  kind.  Now  it's 
your  turn.  Don't  let  another 
colorless  day  go  by  at  your  ^j^lfcj 
house. 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Electronics 


Why  some  people 
are  prepared 
to  pay  more  for 
Remy  Martin  VS.O.P 

Rcniy  Martin  (<>sts  . 1 1 1 ■  i< >s t  ten  dollars  a 
bottle.  Man)  other  Cognacs  can  be  bad 

foi  less. 

I  hen  why  are  some  people  willing— 
to  spend  so  nun  li  more  loi  our  brandy? 

I  be  answei  is,  bccnu.se  it's  worth  it. 
And  thcrcb)  bangs  .1  tale. 

Now,  .is  every  connoisseui  knows, 
the  finesi  brand.)  (onus  from  France. 
Hul  onh  brand)  which  derives  from  .1 
si  1 1.1 1 1,  sun-drenched  and  rain  nourished 
region  in  the  wesi  ol  ['"ranee  with 
lown  ol  Cognai  us  its  capital  (.111  b< 
known  .is  Cognac.  I  ha  I  is  the  law  and 
lias  been  1 111  \ cars,  despite  cabinet  iiisrs 
.mil  colonial  conflicts. 


Kemy  M. 11  tin  makes  only  Cognac: 
s<  .1 1  c  c  in  supply,  cost  I)  i( )  produce. 

I  k  111I1  law  doesn't  stop  there,  bow- 
ever.  Ii  decrees  that  onl)  grapes  grown 
from  the  two  innermost  sections  of  the 
Cognai  region —  Grande  Champagne 
and  Petite  Champagne-  can  be  used  10 
1 1 1. 1  kr  "Fine  Champagne"  Cognac.  Remy 
Martin  makes  only  "line  Champagne" 
Cognai  :  rarei  still,  more  costh  still. 

I  he  lei  men  ted  wine  limn  1 1 1 1  ■  s t • 
Champagne  grapes  is  in  iisclf  light,  deli- 
cate, and  lull  of  promise.  None  lull  our 
tasters  gel  to  savoi  11  As  soon  as  mature, 
ii  is  double  ilisi  illed  l>v  the  oldest 
method  known  to  man.  The  stills  today, 
resembling  medieval  alchemists'  retorts, 
are  the  type  used  Ia  Rcm\  Martin  since 
1724.  No  expedient  "improvements" 
(an  bettei  this  painstaking  process 
which  retains  all  the  subtle  flavor  and 
aioina  ol  the  oiiginal  Champagne  wine. 

I  he  aging  ol  Kemv  Martin  Cognac 
calls  lot  the  same  meticulous  attention. 
Special  (asks,  hand  hewn  from  Limou- 
sin oak  l>\  Rem)  Martin  coopers,  are 
mellowed  in  the  open  air  for  three  years 
before  using.  The  Cognac  "breathes 
iliiough  the  wood",  engendering  its 
anient  spirit,  and  developing  its  light, 
cleal ,  ambei  c  olor. 


Ih>w  long  dots  it  age?   That  ism 
0111  tasters  to  dei  ide.  Any  numbe  if 
years,  depending  on  the  "e\oluti.i"r 
its  flavor.  But  there  (onus  a  prc*.e 
moment  when  the  Cognac  reaches  pjkl 
perfection.  I  he  c  olor,  the  bone  pie  t,  id>) 
above  all  the  taste  determine  it.  u 
yoursell  will  recogni/e  this  niomen  III 
perfection  when  \ou  sip  it  and  in!!ei 
its  delic  ate  bouquet. 


REMY  MA 

W  hen  Rem\  M.utin  is  reach  for 
port,  tin  symbol  ol  the  Centaui  tra1 
with  it  a  mark  ol  perfection  km; 
throughout  the  world.  1  ,<><>k.  too,  lor 
proud  initials:  V.S.O.I'.— Very  Supei 
( )ld  I'. de.  All  Rem)  Mat  1  in  ( lognai 
V.S.O.I'.,  and  no  Cognac  ol  lesser  cp 
it  v  is  pet  milled  to  bear  the  Remy  Mai 

label. 

Expensive?  Beyond  a  doubt.  Wo 
it?  You  alone  (  an  dec  ide.  We  only  pl( 
that  we  could  bring  you  Remy  Mar 
Cognai  in  no  cheaper  01  more  expt 
lions  way.  II  .1  few  (.111  afford  n>  en 
it,  and  appreciate  it,  we  shall  feel 
warded  as  will  they. 
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has    pink-and-cream  facades 
pale-green    shutters    and  is 
ed  and  guarded  by  romantic 
tures  of  maidens  and  opera- 
te warriors  and,  like  its  ornate 
;ns  of  clipped  box  hedges  and 
e  petunias,  it  was  designed  by  a 
chman  in  the  manner  dear  to 
;  XV.  Fountains  splash  in  sculp- 
pools  on  the  rims  of  which 
tured  nymphs  sit  and  dip  their 
Queluz  has,  both  inside  and  out, 
harm  of  human  scale,  not  fre- 
;ly  encountered  in  palaces;  con- 
foly  it  could  be  lived  in  with 
ure,  albeit  a  certain  formality. 
,fra,  on  the  other  hand,  built  in 
arly  eighteenth  century  in  com- 
lon  with  the  Escorial  and  very 
y  as  big,  could  accommodate 
ng  but  a  pompous  and  plodding 
,  and  the  puffy  faces  in  the  royal 
aits  in   its   endless  chambers 
s  to  bear  this  out.  Its  baroque 
le,  however,  has  a  massive  but 
dignity;   its  church,  incorpo- 
in  the  palace,  is  an  edifice  of 
2ssive  proportions  and  marvel- 
diverse  kinds  and  colors  of 
le,  and  its  library  is  a  baroque 
and-white-and-gold  room  of  spe- 
harm  and  airiness, 
e  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of 
igal's  important  structures  seem 
ely  divorced  from  its  people  is 
Tequency  with  which  one  en- 
ters  rich    but    deserted  mon- 
ies. The  monks  vanished  long 
nd  their  cloisters  and  cells,  their 
tories  and  kitchens,  their  dormi- 
?   (except  those  used  as  bar- 
)  and  infirmaries  are  echoing 
iders  of  an  extravagant  life  once 
ng    with    passion     and  The 
on.  This  is  true  at  Mafra,  where 
n  the  same  walls  as  the  palace 
was  a  vast  monastery ;  it  is  true 
i  Jeronimos  in  Lisbon,  and  it  is 
)f  great  monasteries  at  Batalha 
Alcobaca.  Compared  with  the 
3  of  the  monks,  the  royal  palaces 
e,  anyway,  that  survived  the 
quake)  seem  rather  ill  designed, 
htlessly  thrown  together  (or 
mlated  by  time),  and,  except 
icoco  Queluz,  rather  styleless. 
!  monastery  church  of  Alcobaca, 
'any  churches  in  both  Portugal 
>pain,  conceals  behind  a  fanci- 
aroque  facade  a  structure  of 
and  simple  gothic.  The  facade 
Iden  but  the  nave,  which  is 
w  and  tall  and  the  longest  in 


Portugal,  is  almost  chalk-white  and 
entirely  without  ornament ;  even  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  left  un- 
carved.  By  contrast  with  the  extrava- 
gances of  Manueline  architecture 
this  fourteenth-century  interior  is  a 
relief  and  a  tonic;  it  is  a  temple,  one 
feels,  and  not  a  theater. 

Batalha,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
frankly  if  fancifully  Gothic  on  the 
outside,  encompasses  some  of  the  most 
luxuriant  and  astonishing  Manueline 
in  all  Portugal.  In  comparison  with 
the  nave  at  Alcobaca,  the  somewhat 
similar  one  built  a  little  later  at 
Batalha  is  unimpressive;  its  solemn 
cloister  fit  has  two)  is  no  match  for 
the  simple  dignity  of  the  cloister  at 
Alcobaca,  but  its  beautiful  Manueline 
cloister  causes  the  writers  of  guide- 
books to  fall  all  over  themselves  in 
their  search  for  adjectives.  It  is 
"florid,"  it  is  "flamboyant."  it  is  "this 
knitwear  riddled  with  light  and 
azure,  these  spaghetti  festoons,  these 
convolvuluses  [which]  makes  this 
monastery  the  strangest  concoction 
in  the  history  of  Western  Gothic." 
Behind  its  apse  is  a  curiosity  called 
"the  unfinished  chapels."  They  were 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  as  a  pantheon  for  King 
Duarte  and  his  dynasty,  and  there  are 
seven  chapels  around  a  center  octa- 
gon, but  the  building  was  never 
roofed  over.  Great  piers  stand  ready 
to  hold  the  arches  of  a  vault  which 
is  not  there  to  cover  the  loftiest 
Manueline  doorway  in  Portugal  and 
some  of  the  richest  carving.  Swallows 
dart  in  and  out  continously. 


Manueline  ornament  blossoms  into 
full  flower  in  the  unfinished  chapels  at 
Batalha. 
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If  you  want 
good  coffee, 
you  need  a 
clean  pot. 


Ever  see  a 
cleaner 
3-year-old 
pot? 

The  Corning  Ware®  Electromatic  per- 
colator is  made  of  smooth  non-porous 
Pyroceram®  brand  ceramic.  Stale  cof- 
fee oils  simply  can't  adhere  to  it.  So 
there's  never  anything  in  the  pot  to 
spoil  the  taste  of  the  coffee.  The  per- 
colator pictured  above  is  owned  by 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Chamberlin  of  Horseheads, 
New  York.  It's  been  making  her  coffee 
automatically,  perfectly,  for  nearly 
three  years.  Keeps  her  coffee  hot  with- 
out re-perking,  too.  It's  a  great  gift. 
For  yourself  or  someone  else.  10-cup 
percolator,  $27.95. 


CORNING^  WARE 
ELECTROMATICS 


How  to 
wrap  up  a 

5000-mile 
trip  in  3 

minutes 
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The  world's  slowest  production  line 

(That's  what  it  takes  to  make  a  Baldwin  Grand ) 


mraw  materials  ro  finished  piano 
ur  grand  piano  factory  takes  well 
r  a  year.  Craftsmen  make  and 
:mble  parts  with  careful  delibera- 
i — by  hand.  An  efficiency  expert 
ild  be  shocked. 

)ne  production  bottleneck  we're 
:cially  proud  of  is  the  Voicing 
^artment.  Here  an  expert  in 
10  tone  strikes  and  listens  to  each 
~.  If  the  tone  doesn't  meet  the 
iwin  standard  for  sonority  and 
ity,  he  works  on  the  hammer 
•  Filing  makes  the  hammer 

BALDW  IN  AND  ORGA-SOI 


firmer,  the  tone  brighter;  pricking 
with  needles  softens  the  hammer, 
and  makes  the  tone  color  more  mel- 
low. Then  he  tries  the  note  and 
listens  again.  Over  and  over  until 
it's  just  right,  SS  notes  on  each  piano. 
You  can  imagine  how  long  this  takes! 

We  don't  build  grand  pianos  for 
efficiency  experts.  We  build  them  for 
music-lovers — and  famous  concert 
artists  who  |  [  ;fer  Baldwin  for  their 
performances.  They  know  we  do 
everything  possible  n  make  a  piano 
worthy  of  their  talents — even  if 

2  ORGANS  •  BALDWIN,  ACROSONIC,  HAMILT 


ir  takes  us  a  year.  (And  it  does.") 
Our  smaller  pianos  don't  take 
quite  so  long  to  make  as  the  9-foot 
concert  grand,  but  you  can't  teach 
an  old  tortoise  new  tricks.  We've 
done  things  right  since  1S6Z.  That's 
why  all  Baldwin-built  pianos  (and 
organs)  enjoy  such  a  fine  reputation. 
For  information  about  Baldwin 
pianos  and  organs,  write  Baldwin, 
Dept.  Ha  11-65  1SC1  Gilber:  Ave., 
Cincinnati;  Ohio  45202,  or  see  a 
Baldwin  dealer.  Don't  VOL'  be  a 
slowpoke;  do  it  now.  Baldwin 
N  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS 
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^  How  about 
p  a  Black  Russian  % 


H>    sweetheart?  0 


1  part  Kahlua 
coffee  li(jiirar 
and  2  parts  vodka 
over  I  lie  rocks. 


coffee  liqueur 
f  rum  sunm  Mexico 

Recipe  hook,  yours  for 
the  asking.  So  ask. 

JMLES  BTRVAN  «  A^SOC,  INC. 


The  Shiest 
Gon/n/itnic/it 


The  Age  of  Space  is  also  tlie  Age  of 
Land  and  Sea.  At  Lockheed  there  are 
no  environmental  limits  to  techno- 
logical exploration  and  progress. 
( )n  land:  highK  advanced  vehicle 
svstems  for  missions  ol  the  future. 
In  the  sea:  deep  submersibles  to 
probe  the  ocean  depths.  In  space: 
Agena.  most  versatile  vehicle 
svstem  ol  the  age. 

Engineers  and  scientists  are  invited 
to  write  Mr.  K..  R.  Kiddoo, 
Professional  Placement  Manager. 
Sunnyvale,  California.  An  Equal 
( )pportunity  Employer. 


The  Worldwide  Plague  of  City  Ri<ts 


A  British  View 


Outbreaks  of  mob  violence  are  spreading— 
not  only  in  Los  Angeles,  Harlem,  Rochester, 
and  Philadelphia,  but  also  in  Iiassiu,  England, 
Sweden,  and  nearly  every  other  highly  urban- 
ized society. 

The  folloxving  article  suggests  some  reasons 
why— and  trains  Europeans  that  the  United 
States  has  no  monopoly  on  racial  friction.  It 
originally  appeared  in  "The  Economist"  of 
London.  It  is  reprinted  here  because  we  re- 
gard it  as  an  unusually  perceptive  analysis, 
placing  one  of  America's  most  urgent  prob- 
lems in  a  fresh— and  worldwide— perspective. 
(By  long  tradition,  articles  in  "The  Econo- 


MtSS/LCS  A  SPACE  COMPANY 


mist"  are  unsigned.) 


It  is  not  just  an  American  tragedy. 
The  riots  in  Los  Angeles  have  sent 
t  he  editorial  writers  reaching  for  that 
good  old  standby  from  Dreiser.  The 
Communists  have  seen  it  less  as  a 
tragedy  than  as  a  morality  play,  but 
have  been  just  as  ready  to  claim  that 
the  outbreak  was  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can; the  Peking  People's  Dailif  even 
salutes  it  as  a  rebellion  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  imperialist  foreign 
policy.  All  this  is  nonsense.  What  hap- 
pened in  Los  Angeles  is  pretty  cer- 
tainly going  to  happen  in  many  other 
countries,  both  capitalist  and  commu- 
nist, as  the  conditions  that  caused  it 
spread  to  them.  This  was  an  Ameri- 
can phenomenon  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  United  States  is  half  a  gen- 
eration ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  development  of  an  industrial 
urban  society  with  the  special  prob- 
lems that  brings.  It  has  the  first  taste 
of  both  the  pleasures  and  the  terrors 
of  this  new  sort  of  life. 

For  the  Los  Angeles  riots  were  the 
product  of  two  causes,  neither  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  America.  The 
first  has  nothing  to  do  with  race.  For 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  1!>65 


— The  Editors 


all  the  anti-white  slogans  shondi 
some  of  the  rioters,  the  essenti;  nel 
from  Los  Angeles  is  that  m  y  I 
them  were  moved  by  somethin;  qui 
unconnected  with  the  color  o:tha 
skin.  "This  was  no  race  riot  tM 
were  just  stealing."  one  Negri  >tn| 
owner  is  quoted  as  saying.  Tha  9 
simple ;  they  were  also,  after  al  snn 
ing  and  fire-raising  and  gei  rail 
rampaging.  But  as  in  Harlei  al 
Rochester  last  year— quiet  so  f;  tM 
year— the  majority  of  the  rioter ■ 
young  people  caught  up  on  an  I 
sion  of  violence  against  a  nth  I 
any  authority,  but  usually  the  lie 
the  authoritarians  they  have  rimffl 
of  in  their  everyday  lives.  Th:  I 
an  insurrection,  but  not  again  t! 
economic  order  (which  is  the  M  I 
fallacy  i  and  not  even  chiefly  a  I 
white  men's  domination  (wh  i 
going  to  be  the  Afro-Asian  fal  cy 
It  was  an  insurrection  of  anarc 
outburst  against  any  kind  of  s  t< 
by  the  people  left  at  the  bottor 

Outbreaks  like  this  are  part  t 
price  we  are  going  to  pay  for  a  s  it 
in  which  more  and  more  peopl  li 


You  look  pleased  This  is  a  red-letter 

with  yourself.  day  for  me. 


New  baby? 


Oh  no. 


Promotion?  Raise? 


Nothing  like  that. 
The  fact  is,  1  fust  made 
the  first  monthly 
payment  on  my  mortgage. 


That's  red  letter? 


Only  359  payments  to  <ip 
and  we  own  the  house 
SCOt  free. 


03  ? 


You're  talking  about  30  years. 
People  have  been  known  to 
cheek  out  long  before  their 
mortgage  is  paid  off. 


I  prefer  not  to  look 
on  the  gloomy  side. 


You  don't  have  to.  If  you 
plan  with  Living  Insurance 
from  Equitable,  your  mortgage 
could  be  paid  off  if  you 
should  die.  And  the  Living 
Insurance  could  also  provide 
money  to  help  your  wife 
raise  and  educate  the  kids. 


By  the  time  I'm  30, 

I  figure  I'll  be 

down  to  312  payment's. 


\     Look  ahead  with  Living  Insurance 


The  EQUITABLE  Life  Assurance  Society  ol  the  United  States 


Home  Office:  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 

©Equitable  1965 
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Looking  for  the 
perfect  martini? 
Instead  of 
switching  gins 
try  a  drier 
vermouth. 
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One-Story  Living 


IN  A 
TWO-STORY 


Install  an  Inclinette  and  Stop  Climbing  Stairs  Forever 

There's  no  need  to  sell  your  "two-story"  because 
you  can  no  longer  climb  stairs.  Now  you  can 
"climb  stairs  sitting  down"  by  installing  a  modern 
home  stair  lift  at  a  traction  of  a 
new-home  price.  Our  informative 
booklet  tells  all  about  Inclin-ator, 
Inclinette.  and  "I  levctte,"  the 
passenger  chair  lifts  and  elevator 
designed  especially  for  home  use. 
Write  today  lor  your  tree  copy  of... 

Inclinator  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

2214  Paxton  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


iii  cities  and  do  deadly  dull  work  and 
waste  their  leisure.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems of  urban-industrial  life  is  that 
it  creates  communities  of  the  left- 
behind.  These  are  the  people  who  do 
the  dullest  jobs  of  all,  and  are  the 
worst  paid,  and  live  in  the  ugliest 
parts  of  crumbling  old  towns.  They 
have  a  high  rate  of  illegitimacy  and 
broken  marriages.  Their  religious 
and  cultural  roots  have  been  cut. 
Materially,  they  are  better  off  than 
their  peasant  grandfathers  were,  but 
cramming  a  man  with  distressful 
bread  has  never  made  him  contented 
—quite  the  reverse.  These  people  know 
they  are  a  community  of  the  untal- 
ented,  because  a  modern  state  needs 
to  skim  off  the  people  with  talent  and 
by  and  large  does  skim  them  off.  The 
rest  sit  and  simmer.  They  know  they 
are  the  natural  bottom  layer;  they 
have  been  deprived  of  the  social  and 
religious  consolations  of  the  old  rural 
life;  there  is  no  legal  outlet  for  young 
male  violence;  and  every  now  and 
then  they  go  bang. 

Many  of  the  Los  Angeles  rioters  are 
brothers  under  the  skin  to  the  baffled 
young  men  from  London  and  its  sub- 
urbs who  spend  their  holidays  stomp- 
ing along  the  beach  front  at  Brighton 
and  Margate,  or  breaking  up  bars  in 
Calais  and  Ostend.  Their  fathers  got 
into  fights  at  football  games  or  sat- 
isfied a  dim  ancestral  prejudice  by 
chasing  second-generation  Irishmen 
in  Glasgow  or  Jews  in  Dalston.  They 
were  trying  to  prove  that  they  be- 
longed to  something.  The  elder  sons 
ripped  up  railway  carriages:  it  was 
their  way  of  not  belonging. 

Now  the  youth  of  the  bottom  layer 
takes  it  out  on  the  town— and  even  the 
seedy  parts  of  their  towns  have  more 
than  ever  before  to  take  it  out  on.  The 
Swedish  police  were  having  trouble  a 
decade  ago  with  young  toughs  raising 
hell  in  the  center  of  Stockholm;  in  the 
bad  things  as  well  as  the  good,  Sweden 
is  America's  closest  follower  on  the 
march  to  the  sort  of  society  most  of 
us  will  be  living  in  by  the  year  2000. 
The  Czech  police  had  a  first  taste 
of  the  problem  a  year  ago  when 
young  hooligans  disrupted  Wenceslas 
Square  in  Prague.  Not  even  the  Rus- 
sians are  immune.  The  passionate 
violence  of  the  riots  in  Novocherkassk 
a  couple  <>f  years  ago,  which  probably 
killed  more  people  than  the  Los  An- 
geles riots,  can  no  more  be  wholly 
explained  by  their  ostensible  cause— 
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a  rise  in  food  prices— than  de  i- 
Angeles  outburst  can  be  Wl)|ly| 

plained  in  racial  terms. 

What  has  happened  sinceWM 

that  the  youngest  members^B 

community  of  the  left-behiS 
have  better  means  of  trans^H 
a  wider  range  of  weapons,  at^H 
in  Western  Europe  and  Nort 
ica.  This  makes  the  violen 
noticeable ;    motorbikes  an 
knives  on  a  British  south 
planade,  or  car-drivers  lobfc 
bombs  into  Los  Angeles  stor 
for  bigger  headlines,  especial  iin 
silly  season,  than  a  fists-aiO-bo 
brawl  outside  a  back-street  r  b. 
at  the  same  time  the  frustrat  n  tl 
lies  behind  it  all  has  grown  ;  arp 
as  the  hierarchy  of  modern  inistj 
society  takes  clearer  shape.  F  t 
at  the  bottom,  life  presents  i 
more  dismal  picture  when  ii  is 
God  who  calls  men  to  their  sta  onsi 
life,  but  the  unappealable  s  eeti 
processes  of  economic  life. 

Russian  sociologists  hav 
Western  colleagues  that  tt 
deeply  worried  about  this,  i 
should  be.  Communism  and  eaj 
are  rival  mechanisms  for  su 
material  plenty.  What  neither 
has  thought  out,  and  what  bfjlil 
going  to  run  headlong  into  9| 
end  of  the  century,  is  the  proW 
the  needs  left  unsatisfied  by  Mi 
abundance  :  how  to  make  routiiH 
bearable,  how  to  help  people  u;lfffi 
leisure,  how  to  stop  them  d^gi 
boredom— or  killing  from  it. 


But  there  is  the  second  farJml 
part  of  what  made  Los  AngSis 
bang  had  nothing  to  do  with  nm 
other  part  certainly  had.  Oul 
like  this  can  and  will  happen  wfl 
frustrated  bottom-layer  peopP 
racially  indistinguishable  fronp 
who  live  around  them.  When  tlij 
picked  out  by  the  color  of  the  ■ 
as  well,  the  worst  happens.  T\m 
lieve— some  of  them  rightly— thiffl 
could  have  risen  out  of  the  ghjfe 
the  left-behind  but  for  their  I 
they  band  together  with  a  iffi 
grievance.  Los  Angeles  is  a  m<B 
the  most  explosive  sort  of  sitw 
that  the  growingly  urbanized,  « 
ingly  race-mixed  world  of  the  I 
and  1980s  will  have  to  cope  witl 
In  one  way,  it  may  be  a  helj  i 
pressured  community  to  be  a  e 
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1 .  The  most  basic  of  basic  rules  for  being  rich  is: 
Try  to  avoid  being  poor.  And  so,  save  yourself  a 
small  fortune;  look  at  the  low  prices  of  these 
Alitalia  Sunny  Holidays.  (As  low  as  $459!) 
2.  Think  rich.  Think  of  how  you'd  rather  go  to 
Europe  or  Africa  than  just  South  again  this  Fall  or 
Winter.  (Take  another  look  at  those  low  prices.) 
3.  Act  rich.  Don't  be  one  of  the  herd.  Off-season 
travelers  get  the  best  of  everything:  best 
selection  of  rooms,  food,  services,  tables,  tickets, 


seats,  opera,  theater,  guides,  sightseeing, 
bargains.  4.  Invest  wisely.  For  the  price  of  a 
stamp  (or  a  call  to  your  travel  agent)  you  can  get 
all  the  Alitalia  tour  folders  you  want,  each  one 
full  of  inside  information— the  real  differences  in 
hotels,  transportation,  sightseeing,  meals, 
transfers,  rates,  etc.  Just  reading  one  is  an 
enriching  experience.  5.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for 
Valuable  Opportunities.  Say,  is  that  Alitalia 
coupon  still  down  there?  If  it  is— grab  it! 


Dear  Tour  Director,  Alitalia  Airlines, 

666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  .Y.  1 00 1  9 
Please  send  me  folders  on  the  Alitalia  Sunny  Holidays  that  I've  checked 
in  the  boxes  below.  I  have  nothing  against  being  richer  than  I  am  now. 


sunny  holiday  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  $459.00 

For  15  days!  The  travel 
bargain  of  the  season- 
especially  when  you  add 
up  all  the  arrangements 
that  we've  made  for  you. 
Jet  non-stop  to  Lisbon; 
then  visit  Fatima,  Coim- 
bra,  Salamanca,  Madrid, 
Granada,  Seville  I  I 
and  Monte  Gordo!  I  | 


sunny  holiday  to  Italy 
(group)-$599.50 

1 5  days  amid  many  of 
the  greatest  treasures  of 
Europe. ..and  the  world! 
If  it's  priceless  memories 
you  want:  live  it  up  in 
Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome,  Piso,  Genoa,  and 
oil  between  (as  well  as  ol' 
the  way  across  the 
Atlantic— with  us 
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sunny  holiday  photo 
safaris  to  Africa- 
Si  399.00 

Take  1 9  days  to  see  Africa 
while  it's  still  Africa.  But 
do  it  right.  Take  Alitalia 
and  a  good  com  era.  Many 
extensions  available.  East 
Africa. West  Africa. South 
Africa.  Egypt.  Ethiopia. 
The  big  danger  is:  I  I 
you'll  run  out  of  film !  |  


sunny  holiday  to  Europe 
On  The  Town-$799.60 

21  days  so  breathtaking, 
we  advise  you  to  take  a 
more  restful  vacation 
soon  as  you're  home. 
London!  Paris!  Venice! 
Florence!  Rome!  Madrid! 
Toledo!  Lisbon!  Theater! 
Night  Clubs!  Excitement! 
Romance!  Calories!  I  I 
Plus:  Alitalia!  |  | 


sunny  holiday  to 
Portugal  and  Madeira— 
$499.00 

15  days.  Explore  Lisbon. 
Visit  Fa ti mo,  S intra,  Estoril 
and  more.  Then:  one  of 
the  world's  most  enchant- 
ing islands:  Madeira. 
Swim,  fish,  climb  moun- 
tains, buy  borgoins  . . .  or 
dream  in  the  sun  of  T~ 
a  way  to  stay!  I  I 


Name 


Other  Alitalia  tours  well  worth  checking:   □  Europe  by  Rent  A-Car  □  Italy  by  Yourself   □  Mystery  of  The  Middle  East    □  Opera  Tour 
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identify  itself  by  its  color.  The  white 
proletariat  of  America  and  Europe  is 
leaderless;  the  best  of  each  genera- 
tion are  plucked  away  from  it  to  take 
a  comfortable  place  higher  up— in  the 
communist  world,  where  they  are  ab- 
sorbed into  the  ranks  of  the  appa- 
ratchiks, just  as  much  as  in  the  West. 
The  potential  leaders  of  a  colored 
community,  by  contrast,  stay  attached 
to  their  community  by  their  color,  and 
may  be  a  force  for  moderation.  But 
even  this  hope  is  a  limited  one.  The 
potential  leaders  may  not  be  able  to 
take  command  of  their  communities. 
And  if  they  can  take  command,  they 
may  not  stay  moderate,  or  they  may 
be  pushed  aside  if  they  do.  What  could 
Martin  Luther  King,  effective  in  the 
disc  iplined  South,  do  for  the  troubles 
of  rootless  Los  Angeles? 

The  mistake  no  one  should  make  is 
to  think  that  this  is  only  someone 
else's  problem.  People  still  talk  as  if 
the  racial  conflict  in  America  were  in 
a  category  of  its  own ;  or  as  if  the 
only  significant  race  confrontation 
were  the  one  between  black  and  white 
men.  The  whites  are  certainly  going 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  rolling  race 
row  for  years  to  come,  if  only  because 
for  the  last  couple  of  centuries  they 
have  been  in  a  position  to  be  beastly 
to  everybody  else,  and  everybody  else 
is  now  in  a  mood  to  get  his  own  back. 

But  the  world's  record  even  this 
year  should  explode  the  idea  that  this 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  week  of  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  was  also  the  week 
when  Malaysia  broke  apart  because 
brown  men  could  not  control  their 
dark  suspicions  of  yellow  men,  and 
when  black  and  brown  men  resumed 
their  efforts  to  slug  it  out  in  southern 
Sudan.  All  the  evidence  is  that  there 
is  potential  trouble  wherever  people 
of  different  colors  rub  shoulders  un- 
easily together.  The  history  of  the 
black-brown  dividing  line  in  inde- 
pendent Africa  in  the  last  five  years 
—with  splits  opening  up  in  Sudan,  in 
Mauretania,  in  Chad,  and  between 
Somalia  and  Kenya-makes  a  man's 
heart,  sink  into  his  boots. 

Race  is  the  most  visible,  and  thus 
the  most  potent  of  the  things  that 
make  one  lot  of  men  feel  different 
from  another  lot;  and  as  long  as  they 
feel  different,  they  find  it  difficult  to 
muck  in  together  in  any  common  ven- 
ture, whether  it  is  sharing  a  board- 


inghouse  or  running  a  country.  This 
is  lamentable,  but  it  is  not  much  help 
lamenting  it;  it  is  one  of  the  rock- 
bottom  facts  of  political  life.  The  com- 
munist Europeans  have  been  learning 
the  lesson  since  communities  of  col- 
ored students  began  to  live  among 
them. 

Even  relatively  minor  distinctions 
within  what  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
single  race  produce  the  same  effect. 
Nobody  who  has  listened  to  the  com- 
fortable burghers  of  Germany  or 
Switzerland  talking  about  their  Ital- 
ian, Greek,  and  Spanish  workers— or 
the  workers  talking  about  them— can 
help  wondering  how  long  it  will  be 
before  these  countries  suffer  their 
own  minor-key  variations  on  the  Los 
Angeles  theme. 


JTieaven  knows  how  it  will  work  out  ; 
certainly  no  politician,  communist  or 
democratic,  shows  the  faintest  sign 
of  knowing.  It  is  the  most  preposter- 
ous counsel  of  despair  to  argue  that 
each  race  should  henceforth  retire  to 
its  own  corner  of  the  earth,  and  stay 
there.  The  industrialized  world  needs 
workers  from  the  developing  world  to 
keep  up  the  momentum  of  economic 
expansion.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
developing  world  that  this  momentum 
should  be  kept  up,  and  that  communi- 
ties of  white  men  should  live  in  col- 
ored countries  to  start  them  on  the 
same  way. 

The  only  hope— and  it  is  a  thin 
straw  to  clutch  at— is  that  as  people 
of  different  colors  mix  with  each  other 
they  will  gradually  lose  the  sense  of 
difference  that  inhibits  collaboration 
between  them.  There  are  some  people 
—the  ones  around  the  Mediterranean, 
for  instance— who  have  never  felt 
the  sense  of  difference  very  keenly, 
though  even  that  is  not  true  of  Pales- 
tine or  Kabylia.  There  are  others,  like 
the  West  Indians,  who  have  slowly 
come  to  find  it  a  little  less  important 
than  others  find  it.  There  is  the  East 
Indian  community  in  Holland,  where 
the  Dutch  have  made  a  better  effort 
than  anyone  at  integration.  It  is  some- 
thing. Meanwhile,  as  the  races  go  on 
jostling  each  other,  and  as  the  race 
problem  exacerbates  the  other  prob- 
lems of  our  industrial  society,  anyone 
who  points  a  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
Americans  over  Los  Angeles  is  calling 
the  same  beastly  experience  down  on 
his  own  head.  [  I 


Eating 

by  Kathleen  Spivac 

One  is 

what  one  eats ; 
we  are  the  pieces 
of  our  parts.  So  eat 
the  flannel  ears 
of  eggplants, 
chicken  hearts. 

Pieces  of  another 
form  our  eye, 
our  bone,  our 
skin.  The  cells 
remove  and  die 
and  the  foreign 
ones  begin. 

The  slaughtered  meat 
lies  down  in  mounds 
for  us;  the  great 
pigs  groan.  Cows 
in  the  stock- 
yards for  our 
appetites  atone. 

So  do  the  carrots. 
Wrested  from 
the  dark  ground 
by  their  tails,  they 
twist  and  thicken. 
All  their 
growing  fails 

on  thick  cracked 
china  plates, 
forked  fatly, 
put  to  mouth.  We 
gulp;  engorged 
the  carrots  quicken 
and  swim  south. 

Out  on  the  prairie, 
as  we  gobble, 
all  the  beasts  are 
eating   hay — their 
munching  faces 
patient  as  they 
face  one  way — 

Portable  digestive 
systems ;  head  to 
hay  and  tail 
to  wind ;  in  gardens 
vegetables   si  rain 
and  labor.  May  this 
eating  never  end. 


Birds  of  the  year— photo  by  Mark  Shaw 


Unfetter  yourself.  You  have  a  friend  at  Chase 
Manhattan  to  help  you  care  for  your  nest  egg, 
and  to  provide  you  with  carefully  considered 
investment  advice. Try  us  at  your  convenience. 

THE  CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK  ft 

Head  Office :  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10015 


Palaces  are  fabulous  in  Southeast  Asia. 


Hotels  are  palaces. 


Palaces  fabricated  of  the  purest  marble. 
Temples  studded  with  precious  jewels  and 
roofed  with  solid  gold.  The  traveler  who 
hasn't  seen  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  Ma- 
laysia hasn't  seen  anything  yet.  The  trav- 
eler who  hasn't  lived  it  up  in  the  magnifi- 
cent hotels  of  Singapore,  Saigon  and  the 
Philippines,  hasn't  lived  yet. 
It's  time  you  did,  because  it  takes  less 
time-and  money-than  you  think.  $990 


takes  you  to  Bangkok  from  the  West  Coast 
of  the  U.S.  or  Vancouver. 
You  see  all  these  places  on  the  way,  as 
well  as  Guam  and  Hawaii.  For  slightly  more 
than  $100  extra  you  can  take  in  the  incred- 
ible temples  of  Java  and  Bali  in  Indonesia. 
And  to  really  do  it  up,  go  on  to  India, 
Burma,  Ceylon  and  Nepal. 
How  much  time  will  it  take?  Your  travel 
agent  can  devise  an  itinerary  to  suit  almost 
any  timetable.  For  a  starter,  send  for  our 
Pacific  Explorer's  Kit.  Table  of  contents: 
a  marvelous  Rand  McNally  map;  a  cur- 
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A  Special  Hell  for 
Children  in  Washington 


By  J.  W.  Anderson 


The  youngest  victims  of  poverty  and 
family  disintegration  are  stowed  away 
in  a  great  "factory"  for  mental  retard- 
ation on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 


Jlhe  southern  corner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
along  the  Potomac  River,  is  an  isolated  tract 
known  as  Blue  Plains.  Here  Washington  stores  its 
refuse— dried  sludge  from  the  sewage  plant, 
abandoned  automobiles,  people  who  are  old  and 
poor,  and  homeless  children. 

The  children  live  in  a  desolate  institution  called 
Junior  Village,  at  the  end  of  a  short  dusty  road 
that  is  apparently  nameless.  To  the  right  are  six 
square  three-story  barracks  built  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  as  an  Industrial  School  for  Negro 
Boys.  Today  the  barracks  are  called  cottages  and 
they  are  named,  with  unconscious  irony  after 
the  American  Presidents.  Down  a  steep  slope  and 
across  the  playground  is  Garfield  Cottage, 
der-block  shed,  redolent  of  the  urine  that  has 


seeped  into  the  porous  cinder.  Originally  a  tem- 
porary expedient  to  house  small  boys,  it  has  be- 
come, in  the  spirit  of  the  place,  a  permanent  ex- 
pedient. 

The  reception  center  is  now  used  largely  as  a 
dormitory  to  handle  the  overflow  of  other  dormi- 
tories. The  small  chapel  is  as  dusty  as  the  road; 
at  the  mess  hall  children  stand  in  line  to  eat  in 
shifts.  Several  new  buildings  are  low  and  bright 
but,  unfortunately,  badly  drained.  In  wet  weather 
the  children  are  issued  galoshes  to  cross  the  sur- 
rounding muddy  marshes. 

The  population  of  Junior  Village  has  tripled 
since  1958.  Last  winter  it  reached  912.  Each  year 
the  children  coming  to  the  Village  are  \ounger, 
and  they  stay  longer.  Junior  Village  is  now  the 
largest  institution  in  the  United  States  for 
young  children  classified  as  "dependent"  (to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  delinquents).  And  it 
has  become  a  national  example  of  the  wrong  way 
to  care  for  homeless  children. 

Here,  in  fact,  Washington  is  running  a  great 
factory  of  retardation  and  mental  illness.  Because 
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it  is  too  big,  too  crowded,  and  desperately  under- 
staffed, it  involuntarily  inflicts  severe— often  per- 
manent-damage on  small  children. 

Junior  Village  is  the  product  of  Washington's 
welfare  system  which  deserves  national  attention 
not  only  because  it  is  run  directly  by  the 
federal  government,  but  because  Washington 
offers  other  American  cities  a  view  of  their  own 
futures.  Today  it  is  the  nation's  best-paid  and 
best-educated  metropolitan  area.  But  there  is 
secure  employment  only  for  white-collar  workers, 
and  the  distance  between  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  is  steadily  widening.  There  is  little  neigh- 
borhood cohesion  to  sustain  a  family  in  trouble. 
Family  relationships  are  loose.  Many  families 
have  only  one  parent.  (Some  19.000  working 
mothers  in  the  city  have  children  under  six.  but 
there  are  in  the  city  only  four  low-cost  day-care 
centers,  with  a  total  capacity  of  185  children  J 
Above  all.  there  is  a  savage  and  unremitting  hous- 
ing shortage.  Actual  rents  for  slum  housing  so 
far  exceed  the  obsolete  relief  payments  that  even 
families  safely  on  relief  often  fall  apart  because 
they  cannot  find  shelter.  And  they  leave  their 
children  literally  on  the  city's  doorstep. 

Washington  is  not  unique  in  the  rising  numbers 
of  its  homeless  children.  The  same  thing  is  hap- 
pening in  every  American  city  that  is  undergoing 
great  population  changes  and  growth.  And  every- 
where the  traditional  methods  of  caring  for  these 
children  are  breaking  down. 

New  York  City,  for  example,  last  winter  was 
housing  more  than  six  hundred  children  in  a  "tem- 
porary" shelter  where  the  physical  crowding  re- 
sembles Junior  Village.  In  theory,  no  child  is  to 
stay  at  the  New  York  shelter  for  more  than  ninety 
days.  But  a  recent  survey  showed  that  fully  half 
the  children  were  there  more  than  three  months, 
some  for  as  long  as  four  years. 

New  York  has  long  depended  on  privately  oper- 
ated charities  to  care  for  its  homeless  children. 
The  city  paid  the  charities  for  that  service.  But 
the  increased  municipal  per  diem  payment  could 
not  expand  an  inflexible  private  system  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  postwar  baby  boom- 
Worse,  some  charities  insist  on  picking  and  choos- 
ing among  the  children.  The  most  intractable 
products  of  misfortune  are  left  in  the  public  shel- 
ters. 


As  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Washington  "Post" 
J.  W.  Anderson  has  been  watching  Junior  Village 
and  the  problems  of  Washington  and  the  adjoin- 
ing states  for  several  years.  His  book  on  the 
origins  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1957  was  pub- 
lished earlier  this  year. 


Washington,  too.  depended  on  its  private  char 
ties  to  care  for  children  until  about  a  decade  ag'  I 
This  system  has  now  collapsed.  In  effect  Was!  I 
ington  is  farther  down  the  same  road  that  Ne1 
York  is  traveling,  primarily  because  it  is  grow  j 
ing  faster  than  any  other  American  city. 

Across  the  country,  the  character  of  homeles.l 
children  is  changing.  The  genuine  orphan,  in  thi  | 
time  of  low  death  rates,  is  a  rarity.  Junior  Villag1! 
and  its  counterparts  house  the  victims  of  ambigu  I 
ous  relationships  in  which  parents  are  neithell 
present  nor  wholly  absent.  The  child's  mother  ma;.| 
be  ill,  or  in  prison.  Or  she  may  simply  be  too  poo  l 
to  keep  all  her  children  with  her.  Then  our  bruta  I 
welfare  laws  force  upon  her  the  agony  of  decid  I 
ing  which  ones  will  stay  at  home,  which  will  get 
to  the  institution.  Unlike  orphans,  most  of  thest 
children  cannot  be  adopted.  Frequently  thesf'l 
children  are  so  defensive  that  they  cannot  re-| 
spond  even  to  the  limited  affection  a  foster  home 
offers.  Being  removed  from  a  series  of  fostefl 
homes  as  "unsuitable"  is  quite  as  damaging  to  s  i 
child  as  being  left  in  an  institution. 

Baltimore  has  twice  as  many  children  in  foster] 
homes  as  Washington,  and  it  consequently  has  noM 
Junior  Village.  California  has  always  leaned  heav- 
ily on  its  foster-home  program  and  there  are  sel- 
dom  more  than  a  few  dozen  children  in  a  county't 
shelter.  But  officials  of  both  these  systems  are  find-- 
ing  that  foster  parents  cannot  handle  children" 
with  emotional  disorders:  and  the  proportion  of 
these  children  is  rapidly  rising.  Driven  by  a  sense 
of  crisis,  the  country's  ablest  welfare  officials  are' 
searching  for  new  techniques.  To  all  of  them  &' 
huge  institution  like  Junior  Village  is  the  ultimate^ 
failure. 

Lost  in  a  Multitude 

F  r  the  :hi 

is  the  anonymity  of  its  life,  and  the  fear  of  aban- : 
donment.  The  visitor  becomes  aware  of  these  i 
silent  plagues  almost  as  s       as  he  walks  in.  The 
children  come  quietly  to  you.  hoping  to  be  picked  I 
up.  or  touched,  or  in  some  other  way  singled  out  1 
of  the  crowd  for  a  moment.  The  little  ones  anxious-  i| 
ly  call  everyone  "Mommy"  and  want  to  be  held.  1 
The  eight-  or  ten-year-olds  hold  up  their  biceps 
to  be  felt,  or  their  hands  to  be  shaken.  Among 
then:  all.  there  is  the  -ante  hunger  tor  simple 
physical  contact. 

In  Cleveland  Cottage— a  clean,  sunlit  place— you'- 
find  some  twenty-five  two-year-olds.  There  are  two 
attendants,  sturdy,  placid  women,  who  are  too 
busy  wiping  noses,  serving  orange  juice,  chang- 
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ing  diapers,  and  folding  clothes  to  talk  to  a  child. 
But  how  will  a  two-year-old  learn  to  talk  if  he 
never  hears  anyone  but  other  two-year-olds?  Mod- 
ern educators  have  warned  that  children  who  do 
not  learn  the  basic  language  processes  very  early 
will  never  learn  them  well. 

This  year  the  Howard  University  School  of 
Social  Work  published  a  detailed  study  of  376 
children  who  had  been  in  Junior  Village.  "Per- 
ceptive parents  have  noted  that  'Johnny  was 
walking  when  he  went  in.  but  he  doesn't  walk  now,' 
or  that  'Mary  was  beginning  to  talk  in  sentences 
and  now  she  only  says  single  words,'  "  the  report 
found.  "Obviously  the  Johnnys  and  Marys  of 
Junior  Village  have  regressed  in  their  growth  and 
development.  .  .  ." 

Regression  is  inevitable  because— despite  the 
physical  crowding— these  children  are  isolated  to 
a  degree  that  would  be  impossible  in  even  the  most 
disorganized  family.  The  child  is  parted  not  only 
from  his  parents  but  also  from  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  since  the  institution  segregates  by  age 
and  sex.  He  is  then  repeatedly  separated  from 
whatever  friends  he  can  make.  Children  admitted 
for  two  nights  in  a  family  emergency  are  jumbled 
indiscriminately  with  others  who  have  been  gen- 
uinely abandoned  but  have  not  been  moved  to 
foster  homes,  possibly  for  psychiatric  reasons. 
Junior  Village  is  actually  several  institutions  for 
several  kinds  of  children,  all  of  them  shuffled  to- 
gether at  random. 

Each  child  is  further  separated  from  the  adults 
who  care  for  him  by  the  eight-hour  shift:  one 
counselor  gets  him  up  in  the  morning,  another 
puts  him  to  bed  at  night,  a  third  appears  if  he 
wakes  in  the  night,  and  the  following  morning  he 
sees  a  fourth  face  because  the  first  counselor  has 
a  day  off. 

At  Junior  Village,  in  some  cottages  there  is  one 
adult  for  as  many  as  twenty-eight  children.  The 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  recommends  a 
ratio  of  one  adult  to  every  six  children  in  all  in- 
stitutions. The  League  also  states  that  no  insti- 
tution should  try  to  care  for  more  than  fifty  chil- 
dren and  that  those  with  sleeping  difficulties  need 
their  own  bedrooms.  At  Junior  Village  some  of 
the  dormitories  hold  thirty  children  in  double-deck 
army  cots. 

"Each  child's  birthday  should  be  celebrated  in- 
dividually in  the  intimacy  of  the  group  living 
unit,"  the  League  manual  continues.  At  the  Vil- 
lage each  cottage-housing  as  many  as  eighty 
children— celebrates  a  communal  birthday  once 
a  month,  with  one  cake.  There  are  too  many  chil- 
dren to  do  otherwise  and  many  of  them  da  n 
know  their  birthdays. 


Washington  cannot  plead  ignorance  as  to  the 
effects  of  institutional  life  on  children.  They 
were  accurately  described  by  the  Victorian  novel- 
ists. In  the  1930s  students  of  delinquency  began 
to  report  finding  a  recurrent  pattern  among  de- 
linquent children  of  very  early  separation  from 
parents.  The  psychiatric  literature  on  this  subject 
is  extensive,  explicit,  and  well  known.  After  World 
War  II  the  British  psychiatrist  John  Bowlby  re- 
ported to  the  World  Health  Organization  that, 
among  young  children,  the  deprivation  of  mater- 
nal care  nearly  always  resulted  in  retardation  of 
every  kind  of  growth,  physical  and  social  as  well 
as  intellectual.  Frequently,  the  retardation  turned 
out  to  be  irremediable. 

Irreversible  Damage 

The  District  of  Columbia  Welfare  Department, 
which  runs  Junior  Village,  sometimes  blames  the 
children's  symptoms  on  misfortunes  suffered  be- 
fore they  arrived  there.  But  recent  research  has 
clearly  shown  the  damage  done  by  large  institu- 
tions themselves.  For  instance,  two  Yale  pediatri- 
cians, Sally  Provence  and  Rose  C.  Lipton.  followed 
for  some  years  the  development  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren placed,  within  days  of  birth,  in  a  Connecticut 
foundlings'  home.  Later  they  were  adopted  into 
normal  families,  most  of  them  between  their  first 
and  second  birthdays.  But  even  after  a  period  of 
years,  these  children  were  still  impaired  in  their 
ability  to  receive  and  return  affection,  to  control 
their  impulses,  and  to  use  their  minds. 

If  a  child  passes  his  early  years  without  learn- 
ing to  depend  upon  affection,  he  may  become  im- 
pervious to  it  later.  He  then  becomes  impervious 
to  guilt  as  well.  Large  anonymous  institutions  for 
children  are  a  notorious  source  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  sociopathic  personality. 

The  younger  a  child  is  when  he  comes  to  the  in- 
stitution—and the  longer  he  stays  there— the 
greater  the  likelihood  of  serious  harm.  The  Child 
Welfare  League's  Standards  warn  that  no  child 
under  six  can  safely  be  held  in  an  institution.  Yet 
more  than  half  of  the  children  at  Junior  Village 
are  now  under  six,  and  the  median  age  is  declining. 
Half  of  the  children  now  stay  there  more  than 
three  months;  among  the  youngest  children— those 
six  to  eighteen  months  old— half  stay  more  than 
four  months.  In  the  year  ending  in  June  1964,  13 
per  cent  of  the  children  discharged— a  total  of  181 — 
had  been  there  more  than  a  year.  Some  have  been 
there  as  long  as  five  years,  and  others  have  been  in 
and  out  repeatedly. 

There  are  children  in  the  Village  who  are  men- 
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tally  ill.  No  one  knows  how  many,  since  Junior 
Village  has  no  psychiatric  or  psychological  ser- 
vice whatever.  This  omission  reflects  the  differ- 
ences in  a  community's  attitudes  toward  ills  of 
the  mind  and  body.  If  a  typhoid  epidemic  were 
to  break  out  at  the  Village,  there  would  immedi- 
ately be  a  tremendous  outpouring  of  money,  medi- 
cal help,  and  offers  of  shelter.  Rut  nothing  hap- 
pened when  the  annual  report  for  1962  stated: 
"The  majority  of  these  children  were  emotionally 
disturbed,  from  a  barely  discernible  lesser  degree 
to  an  apparent  prepsychotic  state." 

The  Welfare  Department  answers  that  report 
by  saying  that  the  Village's  staff  is  not  competent 
to  diagnose  mental  illness.  Nothing,  however,  has 
been  done  to  obtain  a  competent  diagnosis.  When 
a  child's  behavior  becomes  intolerably  disruptive, 
be  is  sent  off  to  the  city's  General  Hospital  or,  if 
he  is  an  adolescent,  perhaps  to  the  institution  for 
delinquents.  The  city  has  money  enough  to  use 
private  psychiatric  institutions,  but  these  rarely 
have  space. 

At  Junior  Village,  then,  the  city  of  Washington 
is  putting  children  into  a  situation  known  to  dam- 
age children's  minds,  and  it  is  putting  them  there 
at  the  ages  when  they  are  most  susceptible.  It  has 
provided  no  psychiatric  advice  to  mitigate  these 
effects.  If  the  city  were  a  person  rather  than  a  cor- 
porate guardian,  it  would  long  since  have  been 
prosecuted  for  child  neglect. 

Purge  of  the  Innocents 

Wash  ington  has  arrived  at  this  state  of  affairs 
through  a  chain  of  circumstances  that  has,  with 
local  variations,  caught  most  large  American 
cities.  The  dispersion  of  white  families  into  the 
suburbs,  and  their  replacement  by  Xegro  families, 
has  meant  the  substitution  of  a  younger  popula- 
tion for  an  older  one.  (At  Junior  Village  about 
97  per  cent  of  t  he  children  are  Negro. )  Since  1950 
the  population  under  twenty  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  quite  apart  from  the  suburbs,  has  in- 
creased by  about  one-third,  while  the  total  popu- 
lation has  scarcely  changed. 

Washington's  peculiarly  incompetent  response 
to  this  rising  responsibility  is  due  to  its  rudder- 
less local  government.  The  city's  laws  have  been 
written  and  its  budgets  passed,  not  by  a  City 
Council,  but  by  Congressional  Committees.  Usu- 
ally the  Committees  speak  for  the  rural  South, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  city  is  an  incessant 
adversary  proceeding.  Welfare  policy  has  rightly 
become  a  leading  issue  in  the  District's  campaign 
for  home  rule.   (The  latest  home-rule  bill  was 


defeated  in  September;  but  even  if  it  is  passed 
eventually,  elected  local  officials  could  not  be  in- 
stalled for  several  years.  Consequently,  any  early 
remedy  to  Junior  Village  will  have  to  come  from 
federal  authorities.) 

In  public  welfare,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  preferred  to  build  institutions.  When 
they  vote  funds  for  relief  payments  or  foster 
homes,  Congressmen  have  a  feeling  that  they  are 
simply  sowing  money  through  the  slums.  But 
bricks  and  mortar  are  something  they  understand. 

On  top  of  this  predisposition  Congress  has  late- 
ly been  waging  war  on  the  city's  entire  public-re- 
lief program.  It  began  in  1961  when  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  became  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  launched  an  investiga- 
tion which  found  that  58  per  cent  of  the  city's  re- 
lief recipients  were  violating  one  or  another  of 
the  Welfare  Department's  innumerable  regula- 
tions. In  fact,  in  most  instances  it  was  the  regu- 
lations, not  the  recipients,  that  offended  decency 
and  common  sense.  For  example,  if  an  able-bodied 
man  is  unemployed  and  totally  destitute,  in  Wash- 
ington he  can  qualify  his  family  for  public  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  only  by  deserting  them. 

Taking  over  personal  direction  of  the  city's 
Welfare  Department,  while  the  Administration's 
District  Commissioners  tactfully  looked  the 
other  way,  Senator  Byrd  instituted  a  massive 
purge  of  the  relief  rolls.  The  results  were  quickly 
evident  at  Junior  Village,  for  relief  was  being 
withdrawn  from  families  with  no  other  hope 
of  sustenance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  purge,  in  early  1962, 
the  city  was  supporting  19,968  children  on  relief 
and  472  in  Junior  Village.  Three  years  later  there 
were  only  16,104  on  relief  but  862  in  the  Village. 
(And  where  were  the  other  children?  The  inde- 
pendent Rureau  of  Social  Science  Research  sur- 
veyed fifty  mothers  with  children  who  had  either 
been  refused  or  taken  off  relief  in  the  course  of 
the  purge.  The  survey  found  a  few  of  these  women 
employed,  but  "the  majority  had  to  depend  on 
relief  from  private  agencies  or  handouts  from 
friends  or  relatives,  or  illicit  activities,  or  on  the 
unintended  largess  of  the  business  community 
in  permitting  the  accumulation  of  debts."  The 
"illicit  activities"  included  bootlegging  and  pros- 
titution.) 

Senator  Byrd— sad  to  report-is  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate.  Last  spring  the  generous 
Senator  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut  forced  a  roll-call 
vote  in  his  campaign  to  bring  to  Washington  re- 
lief rules  as  enlightened  as  those  in  Senator 
Byrd's  own  state  of  West  Virginia.  The  Johnson 
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Administration's  leaders-Senators  Mansfield  and 
Long-both  supported  Byrd  and  opposed  Ribicoff. 
The  welfare  reforms  lost  by  47  votes  to  40. 

The  Howard  University  study  referred  to  above 
established  that  22  per  cent  of  the  children  ad- 
mitted to  the  Village  in  the  past  three  years  were 
there  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Byrd  purge,  and  re- 
mained there  for  unusually  long  periods. 

Keeping  a  Home  Intact 

To  be  sure,  half  of  the  children  who  go  to  the 
Village  are  there  because  their  families  have  run 
out  of  money.  There  are  many  reasons  for  destitu- 
tion; but  during  the  purge  the  city  had  a  choice 
between  supporting  these  children  in  their  own 
homes,  or  at  Junior  Village.  The  vast  majority 
would  have  been  far  better  off  psychologically  in 
their  own  homes,  with  their  own  parents.  (Only 
2  per  cent  of  those  in  the  Village  have  been  re- 
moved from  their  homes  on  grounds  of  cruelty.) 
It  would  also  be  cheaper  for  the  city.  Relief  for 
a  child  costs  $33  a  month.  To  support  him  at 
Junior  Village  costs  nine  times  as  much— $300  a 
month.  The  Washington  system  is  wasteful  not 
only  in  social  terms,  but  in  the  cold  arithmetic 
of  the  cash  register. 

Sometimes  the  fiscal  costs  rise  even  higher. 
Children  deprived  of  affection  become  abnormally 
susceptible  to  illness.  The  Howard  study  described 
three  small  children— all  under  thi*ee— whose  par- 
ents were  in  jail ;  their  grandmother,  elderly  and 
ill,  cared  for  them  with  the  help  of  a  homemaker 
provided  by  a  badly  overburdened  charity.  When 
the  charity  withdrew  its  homemaker,  the  children 
went  to  the  Village,  promptly  fell  desperately 
sick,  and  spent  months  in  a  series  of  hospitals. 
They  recovered  only  when  the  charity's  home- 
maker  was  brought  in  to  the  hospital  to  tend  them. 
The  medical  treatment  of  those  children  cost  the 
city  $26,000  before  they  were  well  enough  to  be 
moved  into  foster  homes. 

If  Washington's  city  politics  are  unique,  its  chil- 
dren are  not.  The  welfare  system  that  Washing- 
ton needs  for  its  children  is  the  same  that  other 
cities  need.  It  must  begin  with  a  sustained  and 
imaginative  program  to  keep  families  together 
even  in  poverty  and  misfortune.  A  reasonable  and 
humane  relief  policy  is  founded  on  an  interest 
in  helping  children,  rather  than  a  passion  for 
judging  their  parents'  morality.  Squeezing  the 
poor  is  not  only  wrong  but  expensive. 

Sometimes  a  lack  of  money  is  not  the  root 
trouble  that  disrupts  a  family.  If,  for  example,  a 
mother  is  simply  a  poor  manager,  a  caseworker 


visiting  once  or  twice  a  week  can  bring  large  re- 
turns on  a  small  investment.  In  other  instances,  a 
temporary  homemaker  can  fill  a  mother's  place 
when  she  is  ill,  keeping  the  children  together  at 
home. 

But  unfortunately  there  is  a  dearth  of  home- 
makers.  And  meanwhile  other  welfare  programs 
train  women  for  other  kinds  of  jobs  while  children 
continue  to  go  to  Junior  Village. 

Day-care  centers  are  clearly  needed  for  those 
mothers  who  want  to  work.  But  there  is  cur- 
rently great  political  appeal  in  job-training 
schemes  which  force  ill-prepared  women  willy- 
nilly  into  a  labor  market  already  supersaturated. 
For  a  great  many  women,  bringing  up  a  family 
is  a  full-time  job,  and  for  the  city  it  is  worth  the 
price  of  relief  to  have  the  job  done  well.  The  Wel- 
fare Department's  statistics  and  the  Howard 
study  strongly  suggest  that  relief,  day  care,  coun- 
seling, and  homemaker  services  could  reduce  by 
two-thirds  the  number  of  children  in  Junior  Vil- 
lage. With  an  effective  effort  at  birth  control,  they 
could  over  the  long  run  do  even  more. 

In  birth  control,  at  least,  Washington  has  made 
a  hopeful  beginning.  Last  year  Congress,  to  its 
credit,  appropriated  funds  for  a  system  of  public 
birth-control  clinics  now  well  under  way.  A  Roman 
Catholic  parish,  deep  in  a  Negro  slum,  is  running 
a  family  planning  center.  There  has  been  remark- 
ably little  controversy,  for  the  cost  in  personal 
tragedies  of  an  unchecked  birth  rate  in  the  slums 
is  too  apparent  to  be  arguable.  Big  families  are 
the  most  vulnerable  to  catastrophe;  there  are  4.4 
children  in  the  average  family  represented  in 
Junior  Village. 

For  children  whose  homes  are  irretrievably 
dissolved,  foster  homes  remain  essential.  If  the 
city  cannot  find  enough  of  them,  then  it  must  do 
as  it  does  in  hiring  plumbers  and  lawyers.  It  must 
pay  more  for  them. 

To  End  a  Public  Menace 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  children  to  grow  up 
in  institutions  without  suffering  retardation.  But 
the  conditions  must  be  ideal,  which  means  among 
other  things  an  adult  to  every  four  children, 
around  the  clock.  To  ensure  continuity  of  care 
there  must  be  much  longer  shifts  than  American 
municipal  civil-service  rules  permit.  In  Europe 
and  particularly  in  Russia,  goveimments  have 
made  heavy  investments  in  institutions  where,  ac- 
cording to  American  observers,  children  have 
grown  up  with  sharp  intelligence  and  even  poise. 
(These  children  also  seem  abnormally  dependent 
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Dvonya 

by  Louis  Simpson 

In  the  town  of  Odessa 

There  is  a  garden 

And  Dvonya  is  there  .  .  . 

Dvonya,  whom  I  love 

Though  I  have  never  been  in  Odessa. 

I  love  her  black  hair,  and  eyes 
As  green  as  a  salad 

That  you  gather  in  the  woods  in  August 

Between  the  roots  of  alder, 

Her  skin,  with  an  odor  of  wildfiowers. 

We  understand  each  other  perfectly. 
We  are  cousins  twice  removed. 
In  the  garden  we  drink  our  tea, 
Discussing  the  plays  of  Chekhov 
As  evening  falls  and  the  lights  begin 
to  twinkle. 

But  this  is  only  a  dream. 

I  am  not  there  with  my  thin  hands 

And  citified  speech, 

And  the  old  woman  is  not  there 

Peering  between  the  curtains. 

We  are  only  phantoms,  bits  of  ash, 

Like  yesterday's  newspaper 

Or  the  smoke  of  chimneys. 

All  that  passed  long  ago 

On  a  summer  night  in  Odessa. 


upon  the  group  with  whom  they  live;  but  this  de- 
pendence is  less  alien  to  the  Russian  tradition  than 
to  the  American,  i 

Comparable  institutions  would  be  formidably 
expensive  in  America.  And,  in  any  event,  they 
would  offer  no  real  alternative  to  Junior  Village. 
The  children  in  Russian  state  nurseries  and 
boarding  schools  are  healthy  to  begin  with,  and 
they  are  in  the  state's  care  permanently.  Such 
children  in  the  United  States  are  the  ones  most 
readily  adopted.  But  those  in  our  big  urban 
shelters  are  increasingly  the  severely  marked 
products  of  family  disasters.  Their  legal  status  is 
usually  uncertain  and  no  one  knows  exactly  how 
long  they  will  remain  in  the  institution.  A  model 
institution  requires  a  type  of  child  that  is  very 
rare  at  Junior  Village. 

For  an  increasing  number  of  homeless  children 
neither  the  traditional  institution  nor  the  tradi- 


tional foster  home  will  do.  In  California,  for  ex- 
ample, welfare  authorities  have  been  experiment- 
ing for  some  years  with  group  homes  that  combine 
some  of  the  best  features  of  foster  homes  and 
small,  professionally  staffed  institutions.  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  Family  and  Child  Services, 
a  progressive  private  charity,  has  recently  rented 
eleven  houses  scattered  inconspicuously  through 
the  city,  and  has  hired  and  trained  couples  to  run 
them.  Five  or  six  children  are  placed  in  each 
group  home,  with  a  degree  of  professional  super- 
vision impossible  in  foster  homes.  This  elaborate 
program  costs  less  per  child,  incidentally,  than 
Junior  Village.  For  adolescents,  the  city  is  es- 
tablishing halfway  houses  where  they  can  live 
under  supervision  while  finishing  school  and  find- 
ing jobs. 

If  programs  such  as  these  were  developed  on 
the  scale  needed,  only  a  few  dozen  children  would 
remain  in  Junior  Village  instead  of  many 
hundreds.  Then  the  city  could  tear  down  the 
brutally  ugly  old  buildings  inherited  from  the  In- 
dustrial School,  and  devote  the  new  buildings  to 
the  very  small  residue  of  children  who  are  so  ill 
mentally  that  they  require  residential  treatment. 
Washington  urgently  needs  a  small,  expertly 
staffed  institution  for  these  children. 

But  Junior  Village  should  be  closed.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  it  lies  directly  with  the  United 
States  government.  It  is  steadily  improving 
welfare  standards  in  the  fifty  states,  yet  contin- 
ues to  operate  in  its  own  Capital  an  institution 
that  is  a  public  menace. 

The  Mayor  of  Washington  is  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, the  man  who  declared  war  on  poverty  and  de- 
privation. Some  of  his  Administration's  social  re- 
forms are  already  felt  in  Washington,  but  not  in 
the  Village  at  Blue  Plains. 

The  men  and  women  who  run  Junior  Village- 
good  and  dedicated  people— have  no  illusions  about 
it.  They  welcome  visitors  and  give  them  a  pamph- 
let which  begins,  "As  a  responsible  citizen,  your 
interest  is  well-placed— whether  you  are  a  resident 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  or  San  Francisco— because 
the  existence  of  junior  villages  is  tangible  evi- 
dence of  society's  concern  for  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren and  its  own  future,  and  of  its  unconcern. 
Analogously,  the  institution  might  be  viewed  as 
the  bandage  placed  over  the  careless,  self-inflicted 
wound."  The  booklet  ends  with  these  lines,  upon 
which  I  cannot  improve:  "The  Village  staff  would 
be  the  first  to  disabuse  the  reader  of  the  notion 
that  a  good  job  is  being  done  at  Junior  Village. 
Our  job  is  to  provide  care  for  children,  to  be  sub- 
stitute parents,  teachers,  and  trainers— a  good  job 
of  that  cannot  be  done  in  an  institution." 

Harper's  Mayazhie,  November  l!>(i-r> 
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The  Unicorn  in  the  Pool 


by  Mary  Jean  Kempner 


1^1  ature  is  often  full  of  wit,  power,  and  fantasy, 
but  the  narwhal  manages  to  combine  all  three  in 
one  magnificent  package,"  said  Paul  Montreuil, 
director  of  New  York  City's  Aquarium  as  we  sat 
in  his  office  at  Coney  Island.  That  explains  why  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society— which  runs  the 
Aquarium  and  the  Bronx  Zoo— is  playing  its  cards 
so  close  to  the  chest  regarding  the  imminent  possi- 
bility of  a  narwhal  in  their  pool.  The  Aquarium 
people  want  a  pair  of  narwhals  as  a  curiosity  cer- 
tain to  intrigue  the  public  but  also  to  provide  mam- 
malogists  with  the  opportunity  to  study  at  close 
range  this  rarest  of  mammals. 

Often  referred  to  as  the  unicorn-of-the-sea,  the 
narwhal  is  a  ten  to  sixteen-foot  whale  from  the 
high  Arctic,  famous  for  its  single,  elegantly  spi- 
raled  ivory  tusk,  which  measures  anywhere  from 
four  to  nine  feet  in  length.  From  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury on,  all  unicorns  depicted  in  painting,  tapestry, 
or  illuminated  manuscript  had  a  horn  identical 
with  the  narwhal  tusk.  Elizabeth  I  prided  herself 
on  her  alicorn  (as  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  was 
called),  which  was  valued  at  £100,000.  (Drake's 
flagship,  the  Elizabeth  Bonaventure,  was  worth 
only  £2,600  new,  and  the  Queen  could  put  an  army 
in  the  field  for  £40,000.) 

A  member  of  the  Cetacean  clan,  the  narwhal— 
scientifically  identified  as  Monodon  monoceros— is 
a  first  cousin  of  the  beluga  (no  relation  to  caviar) 
or  white  whale.  A  pair  of  white  whak  •  1  -  ■  . ■  1 1 
cavorting  around  the  Aquarium  pool  for  the  )ast 
three  years,  smiling  superciliously  at  th< 
tomers.  They  are  the  first  belugas  to  thrive  in  cap- 


tivity, and  they  never  had  it  so  good.  As  with  all 
circumpolar  Cetaceans,  water  temperature  is  of 
vital  importance  to  their  welfare;  it  happens  that 
a  subterranean  supply  of  seawater  exists  under 
Coney  Island,  drawn  from  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
keep  the  whale  pool  at  a  chill  and  constant  fifty- 
three  degrees.  Life  for  the  Aquarium's  two  whales 
is  just  an  eighty-pound  bowl  of  herring  served 
daily  in  an  atmosphere  of  over-coddle  which  in- 
cludes plenty  of  vitamins,  antibiotics  as  required, 
an  absence  of  enemies  and  no  worries  to  speak  of. 

Capturing  a  white  whale,  transporting  it  safely, 
and  providing  it  with  such  a  sympathetic  environ- 
ment was  no  cinch.  But  the  Aquarium  managed  to 
make  it  work  and  Operation  Narwhal  will  follow 
something  of  the  same  pattern.  According  to  Dr. 
Carleton  Ray,  Associate  Curator  of  the  Aquarium, 
"Narwhals,  like  all  other  whales,  are  air-breathing 
mammals  and  will  drown  if  kept  under  water  too 
long.  On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  survive  for 
long  out  of  water,  for  their  great  bulk  presses 
down  on  their  lungs,  and  they  suffocate.  Among 
other  dangers  in  shipping  whales  are  heat  ex- 
haustion, damage  to  their  soft  hides,  or  their  sen- 
sitive eyes,  and  rapid  change  of  temperature  that 
can  bring  on  pneumonia." 

Paul  Montreuil  has  his  heart  set  on  adolescent 
narwhals  not  more  than  one  or  two  years  old,  with 
only  a  bare  suggestion  of  a  tusk.  Neither  he  nor 
Ray,  who  will  lead  the  expedition,  will  define  the 
exact  method  of  capture  which  must  depend  in 
part  on  the  geography  of  the  coastline,  but  it  will 
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certainly  involve  netting.  (In  commercial  whaling, 
the  Russians  use  nets  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and 
fifty  feet  deep.)  The  Aquarium  team  captured 
their  belugas  with  six-foot  seines  and  something 
of  the  sort  should  do  for  narwhals. 

Eskimos  in  kayaks  and  maybe  even  airborne 
spotters  would  search  out  a  pod  of  narwhals 
("pod"  is  to  narwhal  as  "flock"  is  to  sheep).  Once 
the  narwhals  are  sighted,  Carleton  Ray  and  his 
colleagues  plan  to  select  the  animals  that  best  fit 
Montreuil's  specifications  before  driving  them 
into  the  nets.  Even  belugas,  which  tend  to  be  more 
wary  of  man  than  narwhals,  are  likely  to  be  philo- 
sophical once  they  sense  that  they  are  caught. 
They  stop  threshing  around  and  adopt  an  acqui- 
escent and  resigned  attitude.  Narwhals  would 
probably  react  with  even  more  docility.  This  is 
essential,  as  tranquilizers  or  sedation  of  any  kind 
is  dangerous  to  Cetaceans;  anesthesia  cannot  be 
used  on  suc  h  beasts.  They  have  voluntary  control 
of  their  respiratory  centers— which  means  they 
may  elect  to  stop  breathing  in  strainful  situations. 

Captured  narwhals  should  be  able  to  live  in  a 
holding  pool  until  transportation  arrives,  but  only 
under  constant  observation,  like  patients  in  pre- 
mature baby  wards.  Carleton  Ray's  supplies  would 
include  eye  ointment,  oversized  stretchers  for 
loading  and  unloading,  yards  of  muslin  to  cover 
the  delicate  narwhal  hide  and  keep  it  cool  and  wet. 
The  narwhal  would  travel  lying  in  padded,  plastic- 
lined  wooden  troughs,  partially  filled  with  water. 
This  procedure  requires  the  attention  of  round- 
the-clock  narwhal-sitters  to  make  certain  the 
animals  raise  their  head  above  water  at  regular 
intervals  in  order  to  breathe.  As  the  belugas  re- 
jected all  attempts  to  prop  their  heads  up  onto 
pillows,  this  won't  be  tried  again.  Dr.  Ray  claims 
that  his  belugas  kept  up  a  constant  chatter  during 
their  plane  flight,  making  high  squeaky  noises, 
and  he  adds,  "From  the  action  of  their  blow  holes 
we  knew  there  was  more  talking  going  on  but  at 
a  frequency  too  high  to  be  audible  to  human  ears." 

Definitive  knowledge  of  narwhal  ecology  is  scant 
and  relies  largely  on  observations  gathered  from 
Eskimos,  whalers,  and  Arctic  explorers,  and  sup- 
plemented by  recent  studies  by  naturalists.  Like 
all  warm-blooded  mammals,  narwhals  suckle  their 
young,  which  are  about  four  feet  long  at  birth. 
Grayish  colored  in  youth  with  dark  gray  mark- 
ings, they  tend  to  whiten  with  age.  Narwhals  have 
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a  reputation  for  being  gay,  gregarious,  inquisitive 
cutups.  E.  J.  Slipjer,  a  Dutch  zoologist,  considers 
them  smarter  than  dolphins  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  their  brain  is  almost  as  highly  de-  \ 
veloped  as  that  of  humans.  According  to  Raymond 
Gilmore,  a  leading  contemporary  authority  on 
narwhals,  their  behavior  pattern  indicates  that, 
although  they  have  no  vocal  chords,  they  commu- 
nicate audibly  with  each  other.  No  one  cares  to 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  form  such  communica- 
tion takes— it  could  be  whistling,  buzzing,  chuck- 
ling, or  even  a  Morse-like  set  of  popping  signals. 

Sometimes  motivated  by  fear  of  killer  whales,  I 
sometimes  by  hunger  or  just  a  desire  for  fun  and 
games,  narwhals  have  been  seen  wheeling  in  for- 
mations as  precise  as  cavalry  regiments.  They  J 
seemingly  have  an  urge  to  conform,  a  compulsive 
need  to  do  things  in  unison.  In  an  aquatic  game  of 
follow  the  leader  they  indulge  in  loop-the-loops,  j 
stop  on  a  dime,  then  bob  straight  up  and  down  as 
if  responding  to  a  drill  sergeant's  bark.  Whalers  ( 
tell  of  seeing  them— lined  up  as  smartly  as  game  1 
beaters  at  a  Scottish  shoot— chasing  schools  of 
small  fish  in  the  open  sea  until  their  exhausted 
prey  drifts  helplessly  back  into  their  jaws. 

The  narwhal  tusk,  which  has  contributed  to  the  ' 
creature's  measure  of  immortality,  sticks  straight 
out  horizontally  through  the  upper  left  lip  of  the 
male.  It  may  occur  in  the  female  but,  as  a  natu- 
ralist told  me,  "about  as  often  as  you  meet  a 
bearded  lady."  Sometimes  tusks  develop  on  both 
sides  but  never  the  right  without  the  left  and 
always  spiraled  to  the  left,  even  when  the  animal 
has  two  tusks.  The  regularity  of  the  swirl  sug-  ' 
gests  that  it  might  result  from  the  animal's 
torque-like  swimming  motion;  on  the  other  hand,  : 
such  a  spiral  growth  may  counter  any  tendency 
the  tusk  might  have  to  sag  from  the  horizontal. 

Although  nature  usually  has  a  reason  for  every-  ; 
thing— even  a  flea  doesn't  jump  merely  for  joy- 
scientists  so  far  can  only  explain  the  tusk  as  a 
sexual  ornament.  When  evidenced  in  the  female  it 
suggests  hormone  disbalance,  while  two  in  the  ' 
male  could  mean  he  was  oversexed.  Eskimos  on 
Baffin  Island  told  me  of  seeing  male  narwhal 
(aglingivak,  they  call  them)  take  strategic  action 
against  killer  whales  by  forming  a  tight  ring  and 
presenting  the  awesome  spikes— like  a  barricade 
of  ivory  lances— in  a  defensive  bluff  which  has  been 
known  to  deter  the  whales,  which  might  or  might 
not  have  been  hungry.  The  tusk  may  also  be  used 
to  flush  schools  of  fish  hiding  on  the  bottom,  but 
never  to  impale  the  victim  and  thus  put  the  juicy 
tidbit  out  of  reach.  In  winter  when  ice  freezes  over 
the  air-holes,  narwhals  use  a  fatty,  melonlike 
cushion  on  the  top  of  their  heads  to  break  through 
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the  ice  and  although  this  activity  becomes  impos- 
sible when  ice  is  more  than  six  inches  thick,  they 
never  use  their  tusks  as  ice  picks.  (These  ivory 
spikes  are  hollow  inside  and  appear  extremely 
fragile,  but  they  are  evidently  fairly  tough  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  their  cold  aquatic  element. ) 

Narwhals  apparently  are  the  pacifists  of  the 
animal  world,  the  Quakers  of  their  set.  Eskimo 
kayaks  are  never  pierced  by  a  tusk  even  when  the 
harpooned  animal  is  in  great  pain.  Male  herds 
seen  clashing  their  tusks  like  fencers— an  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  first  reported  by  William 
Scoresby  in  1820— never  seem  to  go  for  the  touch. 
Big  males  probably  use  their  tusks  to  impress  cal- 
low bachelors  during  the  mating  season  but  there 
is  no  real  fighting. 

Relations  with  females,  however,  show  less  re- 
straint. Knifelike  cuts  found  around  the  female 
genitalia  bespeak  faiily  enthusiastic  sex  play.  (If 
these  were  ice-cuts,  they  would  appear  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  Raymond  Gilmore  claims,  and 
in  both  sexes.)  Although  sexual  segregation  is 
preferred  in  narwhal  society,  courtship  du;  ing  the 
breeding  season  involves  intense  pursui 
varied  acrobatics;  copulation  takes  place  with 


male  and  female  standing  vertically  in  the  water, 
belly  to  belly. 

Fish  have  always  lived  in  water.  But  the  sea 
mammals  actually  exchanged  a  terrestrial  life  for 
a  totally  aquatic  one  millions  of  years  ago.  (Nar- 
whal fossils  have  been  found  in  Pleistocene  strata 
in  the  British  Isles.)  In  a  superlative  demonstra- 
tion of  environmental  and  evolutionary  forces,  sea 
mammals  assumed  a  streamlined,  fishlike  form 
as  a  convenience  in  getting  about  in  water.  Their 
former  land  life  is  still  in  evidence  in  whales'  flip- 
pers, where  one  finds  vestigial  bones  of  the  arm 
skeleton— arm,  forearm,  wrist,  and  fingers;  little 
remains  of  the  lower  limbs,  but  buried  within  the 
whale's  body  are  two  small  bones,  two  halves  of 
a  pelvis,  and  sometimes  two  tiny  nodules  of  bone- 
all  that  is  left  of  a  pair  of  legs. 

The  narwhal's  tusk  is  the  most  provocative  link 
in  the  creature's  earthly  past  because  it  associates 
him  with  the  legendary  unicorn.  According  to  an 
ancient  Hebrew  fable,  a  single  unicorn  led  the 
animals  in  pairs  to  the  Ark.  But  the  unicorn  was 
so  big  that  there  was  no  room  for  him  and  he  had 
to  swim  for  the  duration  of  the  Flood,  occasionally 
resting  the  tip  of  his  horn  on  the  stern  of  the  Ark. 


Whether  it  is  coincidence  or  reminiscence,  nar- 
whals sleep  in  the  winter  with  their  tusks  resting 
on  the  ice  around  the  air-holes. 

Unicorn  legends  have  been  persistent  and  elu- 
sive for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  One  of  the 
earliest  dates  from  approximately  400  B.C.  and 
involves  a  Greek  physician,  called  Ctesias,  who 
spent  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of  Darius  II. 
On  his  return,  he  described  wild  white  asses,  too 
swift  to  capture,  as  monokeros  beasts.  Another 
early  theory  identifies  the  unicorn  with  the  oryx, 
one  of  the  fleetest  of  all  the  antelope  family,  whose 
slender  horns,  usually  seen  in  profile,  seem  to 
appear  as  one.  It  is  evident  that  the  mystique  sur- 
rounding the  single-horned  animal  was  tenacious 
in  many  cultures.  The  prevalence  of  such  legends 
was  matched  only  by  man's  determination  to  have 
credence  in  them.  As  St.  Augustine  said,  "If  the 
thing  that  is  believed  is  incredible,  it  is  also  in- 
credible that  the  incredible  is  believed." 

In  most  legends,  only  one  unicorn  existed  at  any 
given  time.  How  his  successor  materialized  was 
inconsequential.  If  threatened,  he  (mind  you  there 
never  was  a  she)  could  hurl  himself  from  any 
height  with  confidence  that  he  would  land  un- 
harmed on  the  point  of  his  horn.  It  was  said  that 
he  walked  gently,  lifting  his  feet  high  and  set- 
ting them  down  thoughtfully  so  as  not  to  injure 
any  living  thing.  A  unicorn  could  be  captured  only 
by  a  virgin  crowned  with  flowers  and  fragrant 
with  perfume  who  went  alone  into  the  forest  to 
wait  there.  The  unicorn  might  then  come  and  lay 
his  horn  in  her  lap,  ready  to  follow  her  wherever 
she  went.  The  maiden,  although  pure,  all  too  often 
was  perfidious  and  was  quite  prepared  to  deliver 
the  gullible  unicorn  to  the  hunters.  Such  a  craven 
act  is  partially  depicted  in  superb  fifteenth-cen- 
tury tapestries  at  the  Cloisters  in  New  York. 

True  alicorn,  more  euphonious  than  horn  of  uni- 
corn, was  said  to  sweat  and  change  color  in  the 
presence  of  poison  or  any  poisonous  creature.  But 
during  the  Renaissance  there  was  a  major  traffic 
in  false  horns  as  well.  Walrus  tusks,  treated  with 
a  secret  formula,  could  be  softened  and  bent 
straight.  Apothecaries  kept  alicorn  chained  to  the 
counter  in  full  view.  Bits  and  pieces  were  sold  to 
the  general  public  as  protection  against  poison; 
even  scrapings  were  sold  to  be  taken  internally 
as  an  antidote-all  for  exorbitant  prices. 

Conservationists  classify  narwhals  as  "abun- 
dant." This  is  probably  because  of  their  preference 
for  the  high  Arctic  seas,  rather  than  because  of 
man's  attempts  to  protect  them.  Narwhals  -unlike 
polar  bears  off  Alaska  and  Norway-have  not  been 
victimized  by  trophy  hunters;  the  goings  too 
rough.  Conservation  regulations  vary  from  coun- 
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try  to  country,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  interna- 
tional agreement  regarding  the  fate  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  In  the  Canadian  Arctic,  however,  only 
Eskimos  are  allowed  to  kill  the  narwhal.  They  use 
the  tusk  for  trading  in  cooperatives  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  trading  posts,  but  the  rest  of  the  animal 
supplies  them  with  the  basic  needs  for  survival. 
The  meat  provides  food  for  man  and  dogs.  The 
dried  blubber  or  muktuk  has  saved  the  lives  of 
many  an  Arctic  expedition;  highly  nutritious,  it 
keeps  indefinitely,  is  filling  in  small  quantities,  is 
a  specific  against  scurvy,  and  tasted  to  me  like  a 
rubber  eraser  flavored  with  hazel  nuts.  Narwhal 
tendons  make  fine  lacings  for  boots  or  tents.  The 
oil  is  singularly  pure,  burns  smokelessly,  and  is 
ideal  for  lubricating  watches  and  other  delicate 
instruments  as  it  doesn't  gum  up,  oxidize,  or  cor- 
rode in  the  extreme  lows  of  Arctic  temperatures. 

The  Arctic  itself  is  the  great  narwhal  killer  with 
its  cruel  ice-traps,  called  savssats  in  Eskimo. 
Arcticologists  describe  them  as  one  of  nature's 
most  dramatic  and  catastrophic  disasters.  These 
savssats  occur  when  sudden,  prolonged,  and  bitter 
freezes  seal  up  all  but  one  air-hole  over  a  large 
area,  forcing  as  many  as  a  thousand  narwhals  to 
catch  their  breath  in  an  open  space  no  bigger  than 
a  swimming  pool— or  drown. 

The  Danish  explorer  Peter  Freuchen  describes 
the  resulting  agony  of  the  desperate  narwhal,  the 
explosive  release  of  pent-in  air,  the  whistling  in- 
take of  breath,  often  punctuated  by  the  roar  of 
Eskimo  rifles. 

An  entire  school  had  been  caught  in  the  ice. 
A  sudden  cold  spell  had  hardened  the  ice  around 
the  spot  where  they  were  feeding.  .  .  .  There  was 
little  space  left  to  breathe  and  they  crowded  and 
shoved  against  each  other  when  they  came  up 
for  air,  splashing  water  over  the  edge  and  thick- 
ening it  further.  .  .  .  They  dived  and  swam  as 
far  as  possible  in  search  of  another  hole,  but 
always  came  back  for  air.  .  .  .  The  poor  animals 
had  a  hard  time.  They  were  not  frightened  of 
us— a  harpoon  in  their  hide  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  their  air  hunger.  It  was  almost  an  act 
of  mercy  to  kill  them,  since  they  would  strangle 
to  death,  or,  had  they  come  out  onto  the  ice, 
would  have  frozen. 

Even  during  such  death  struggles,  the  frenzied 
narwhals  seem  to  handle  their  tusks  with  care. 
Fighting  for  life,  they  remain  knights  who  refuse 
to  break  their  lance  in  a  brother's  side.  The  uni- 
corn-of-the-sea  in  anguish  still  moves  so  as  not  to 
injure  any  living  thing.  No  wonder  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  eagerly  plans  for  narwhals  in 
the  pool.  As  Paul  Montreuil  said,  "The  least  known 
of  all  mammals  .  .  .  the  narwhal  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  animals  one  could  dream  of." 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  1965 
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Marshall  McLuhan: 
Canada's  Intellectual  Comet 

by  Richard  Schickel 


His  critics  are  infuriated,  by  his  ideas 
on  communications  media  but  some 
think  he  has  one  of  this  continent's  most 
brilliant  minds  and  that  his  theories 
foretell  our  real  future. 

H  erbert  Marshall  McLuhan  is  a  tall,  gray- 
haired,  enthusiastically  eclectic  Professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Toronto  who.  at  fifty- 
four,  appears  about  to  join  that  select  circle  of  in- 
tellectual radicals  whose  members  have  more  or 
less  accidentally  had  the  good  luck  to  advance  the 
right  new  theory  at  just  the  right  historical 
moment.  Already  a  small  but  vociferous  McLuhan 
cult  is  beginning  to  make  itself  heard.  Outside 
its  confines,  meanwhile,  many  leading  intellectuals 
are  being  forced  to  take  him  seriously,  even  when 
they  find  themselves  in  appalled  disagreement 
with  his  basic  ideas,  put  off  by  his  methods,  and 
profoundly  shaken  by  a  style  of  discourse  that 
blithely  ignores  all  the  conventions  of  critical- 
historical  exposition.  All  in  all.  the  intensity  of 
the  passions  McLuhan  has  lately  generated  leads 
one  to  think  that,  like  it  or  not.  he  is  on  his  way 
to  becoming  one  of  those  annoying  "seminal" 
thinkers  whose  arguments  you  must  adapt,  in- 
corporate, or  dispose  of  before  pressing  ahead  in 
his  field  or— as  McLuhan  clearly  believes— into 
areas  well  beyond  it. 

McLuhan's  specialty  is,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  Communications  Theory,  The  instrument  of 
his  recent  emergence  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  is  his  third  book,  a  359-page  volume  called 
Understanding  Media  and  subtitled  "The  Exten- 


sions of  Man."  It  was  published  last  year  and  is 
already  available  in  paperback.  The  critic  Harold" 
Rosenberg  has  said  that  it  "takes  its  place  in  that 
wide  channel  of  cultural  criticism  of  the  twentieth" 
century  that  includes  writers  like  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Oswald  Spengler.  D.  H.  Lawrence.  F.  R.  Leavis, 
David  Riesman,  Hannah  Arendt."  Which  may  be 
a  polite  way  of  saying  that  like  some  of  these  writ- 
ers all  of  the  time  and  all  of  them  some  of  the 
time.  McLuhan  is  apocalyptic  and  dogmatic  in 
tone,  egocentric  in  style  >  though  in  person  he  is 
none  of  these  things  i .  and  utterly  untroubled  by 
the  usual  niceties  of  scholarship.  I  The  original 
edition  of  Understanding  Media  contains  no  index, 
bibliography,  or  notes  while  most  of  the  suppor- 
tive  historical  material  is  drawn  from  secondary 
sources.  I  On  top  of  that,  the  author  disdains  the 
closely  argued,  carefully  organized  argument.  In- 
stead, he  tends  to  be  at  once  repetitive  and  digres- 
sive,  with  a  marked  tendency  to  see  each  new  rip-  . 
pie  in  the  cultural  sea  as  a  trend  of  tidal-wave 
proportions.  As  a  result,  the  compulsively  scholarly  . 
or  compulsively  logical  reader  has  no  difficulty  in 
either  dismissing  his  work  as  a  barbaric  yawp 
or  in  quibbling  it  to  death.  Many  have  done  just 
that. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  feeling  that  they 
are  mistaken.  Nearly  all  the  writers  on  Rosen- 
berg's list  can  be  subjected  to  similar  attitudiniz- 
ing ( and  have  been  .  Leavis  at  his  most  argu- 
mentative. Lawrence  at  his  most  visionary, 
Spengler  at  his  most  Germanic,  are  all  terrible 
fellows.  But  if  one  does  not  seek  a  system  of  True 
Belief  in  their  work,  or  try  to  organize  his  entire 
intellectual  life  around  it,  they  are  most  useful 
fellows  as  well,  rewarding  the  reader  with  sud- 


en  insights  that  can,  for  a  moment  or  two,  light 
p  a  confused  landscape  and  show  the  odd  order 
nderlying  seeming  chaos.  This  also  is  true  of 
IcLuhan. 

He  begins  with  the  simple  gesture  of  overturn- 
ig  all  the  usual  assumptions  about  communica- 
ions.  "The  medium  is  the  message."  he  cries  in 
he  most  notorious  of  his  catchy  formulations.  By 
his  he  means  that  the  way  information  is  pre- 
ented  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  information 
;self.  The  medium,  all  by  itself,  with  no  conscious 
ffort  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  control  or 
se  it,  has  the  power  to  distort,  reinforce,  reduce, 
r  neutralize  content.  Naturally,  this  makes  the 
reator's  role  a  good  deal  less  significant  than  we 
tave  been  led  to  think  in  this  postromantic  era. 
t  also  imperils  our  conventional  critical  stand- 
ards, as  we  have  tried  to  apply  them  to  the  mass 
nedia.  Logic  as  the  organizing  principle  for  the 
>resentation  of  information  is  for  McLuhan  ap- 
)ropriate  only  to  the  printed  page.  It  is  not  to  be 
is  highly  valued  as  the  "mosaic"  style  of  organi- 
ation  of  the  electronic  media,  which  may  be 
)etter  suited,  in  any  case,  to  the  way  we  nowa- 
days perceive  and  respond  emotionally.  If  this 
;eems  to  imply  that  the  new  media  may  reduce 
>ur  consciousness  to  the  level  of  a  pre-1  iterate  sav- 
ige.  dependent  on  intuition  and  feeling  rather 
han  logic  to  make  sense  of  things,  so  much  the 
>etter.  McLuhan  thinks  modern  communications 
nethods  have  already  reduced  our  world  to  the 
>ize  of  "a  global  village"  anyway— also  a  good 
:hing. 

Needless  to  say.  such  optimism  in  the  face  of 
revolution  is  not  universally  shared.  One  Oxford 
ion,  coming  away  from  a  McLuhan  lecture,  was 
heard  to  mutter  that  the  man  was  dangerous, 
'for  the  same  reason  Hitler  was  dangerous."  And 
:here  is  no  question  that  in  the  world  which  Mc- 
Luhan predicts  a  good  deal  more  than  the  univer- 
sal primacy  of  literary  values  is  threatened  Our 
•ery  vision  of  man.  inherited  from  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment,  is  threatened,  as  are  our  ideas 
if  democracy  and  progress.  That  teen-ager  with 
i  transistor  pressed  to  his  ear  as  he  wanders  va- 
antly  down  the  street,  the  gang  of  kids  experi- 
encing the  tribalism  of  a  frug  party— they  really 
ould  be  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Yet  even  one  of  McLuhan's  severest  critics. 


Richard  Schickel  has  written  ticn  studies  of  the 
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communications  expert  Ben  Lieberman,  con- 
cedes that  he  is  "right  to  thrust  out  at  the  pip- 
squeak communications  theories  of  the  academi- 
cians and  at  the  smug  assumptions  of  most  of  the 
media  leaders."  For  nearly  everyone  senses  the 
problem  that  McLuhan  has  made  manifest— that 
in  communications,  as  in  so  many  areas,  technol- 
ogy has  far  outreached  the  development  of  the 
critical  tools  we  need  to  comprehend  all  its  im- 
plications, much  less  control  it  effectively.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  McLuhan 
is  at  least  trying  to  develop  these  tools  that  has 
caused  him  to  be  so  enthusiastically  greeted  by 
so  many  people.  Whatever  else  you  think  about 
him.  his  theories  are  big  enough  and  bold  enough 
to  match  the  revolution  he  is  examining. 

Why  We  Favor  Trash 

u  nfortunately,  we  have  been  living  without 
adequate  summarizing  ideas  about  the  mass 
media  for  quite  a  long  time— as  is  probably  pain- 
fully apparent  to  anyone  who  has  paid  any  serious 
attention  to  the  endless,  circular,  inapposite  ar- 
gument between  the  critics  of  mass  media  and 
the  proprietors.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
one.  other  than  McLuhan.  has  brought  anything 
new  to  the  discussion  within  living  memory,  with 
the  result  that  one  of  the  really  crucial  issues  of 
our  time  has  started  to  become  a  bore. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  behavior  of  literate 
people  when  they  confront  that  total  communica- 
tions weapon,  television.  Most  of  them  know  that 
by  the  standards  they  would  normally  apply  to  a 
medium  of  communication.  TV  is  an  unparalleled 
purveyor  of  trash;  the  most  extraordinary  docu- 
mentary, for  instance,  provides  less  information 
—in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word— about  a  subject 
than  a  very  ordinary  article  in  a  slick  magazine. 
Yet  we  sit  there,  eyes  glued  to  the  set.  watching 
this  explication  of  the  obvious  in  hateful  fascina- 
tion and  even  find  ourselves  compelled  to  stay 
tuned  to  whatever  follows— The  King  Family, 
Gamer  Pyle,  Bonanza.  Consciously  we  despise  our- 
selves, yet  we  are  as  fascinated,  to  use  an  image 
McLuhan  would  completely  approve,  as  any  sav- 
age before  his  totem.  Often,  indeed,  we  reject  the 
documentary  show  in  favor  of  the  trash.  Audi- 
ence surveys  tend  to  bear  this  out;  the  very  peo- 
ple who  claim  to  desire  more  elevated  fare  are 
also  the  ones  who  ignore  existing  programs  which 
critics  regard  as  the  medium's  finest  hours. 

Something,  obviously,  is  so  wrong  here  that 
all  attempts  to  reform  the  wayward  giant,  to 
bring  it  more  closely  into  line  with  our  professed 
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cultural  aspirations,  appear  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure. By  now  it  must  be  clear  that  for  all  the  witty 
poses  struck  by  critics  like  Marya  Mannes  or 
cultural  elitists  like  Dwight  Macdonald,  very  lit- 
tle practical  good  has  come  of  their  work.  Televi- 
sion, by  their  standards,  continues  to  "decline" 
and  none  of  the  other  media  has  improved  much. 
Attempts  to  get  the  FCC  to  act  more  like  a  cultural 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration  have  failed 
dismally  and  we  have  not  witnessed  any  very 
serious  revolt  against  television  by  its  audience. 

Instead  of  revolt  we  have  Pop  Art  and  Camp, 
which  must  be  read,  in  part,  as  do-it-yourself  at- 
tempts to  resolve  the  conflict  between  our  preten- 
sions to  the  finer  things  and  our  visceral  adora- 
tion of  the  less  fine.  Pop,  as  a  mode  of  expression, 
Camp  as  a  shorthand  style  of  appreciation,  are 
both  means  of  giving  some  sort  of  aesthetic-intel- 
lectual rationale  to  the  fascinated  attention  we 
pay  the  ma-^s  media.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  to 
impute  much  depth  to  these  movements— especial- 
ly Camp— but  as  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  move 
beyond  the  attitudes  of  cultural  criticism  as  it  is 
customarily  practiced  by  literary  people  they  are 
very  important. 

And  so  is  the  reception  accorded  McLuhan.  He 
has  not  written  a  great  deal  about  Pop  and  he 
had  not  heard  of  Camp  until  Susan  Sontag's  now 
famous  definition  of  it  in  Partisan  Review*  was 
pointed  out  to  him.  But  the  Poppers  and  the 
Camp  Followers  have  heard  of  him.  When  he 
lectures  in  the  United  States  he  is  likely  to  attract 
people  who  regard  themselves  as  converts  and 
disciples.  They  tell  him  how  eager  they  are  for  the 
next  steps  in  the  technological  revolution  which 
he  has  predicted— things  like  personal,  computer- 
ized ESP  devices  that  would  extend  consciousness 
itself  into  the  environment.  Or  they  speak  of  their 
own  experiments  at  creating  a  greater  "depth  in- 
volvement" (one  of  his  catchphrases )  with  the 
media,  frequently  by  hooking  up  a  multitude  of 
amplifiers,  all  broadcasting  different  sounds,  and 
then  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  cacophony  ab- 
sorbing, absorbing,  absorbing— and  quite  likely 
getting  terrible  headaches. 

Earlier  this  year,  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  a  group  of  professors  set  up  the  world's 
first  festival  of  what  the  French  are  already  call- 
ing mcluhanisme.  People  wandered  at  random- 
there  was.  naturally,  no  set  sequence— through  a 

Fall  1964  issue,  in  which  she  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  "the  essence  of  Camp  is  its  love  of  the 
unnatural:  of  artifice  and  exaggeration.  And  Camp 
is  esoteric — something  of  a  private  code,  a  badge  of 
identity  even,  among  small  urban  cliques." 

-The  Editors 


maze  created  out  of  huge  plastic  sheets  wh 
slides  were  projected,  at  random  intervals,  m  , 
every  available  surface  (floors  and  ceilings  i 
eluded).  Musicians  whacked  away  at  gongs  ai 
bells  and  wood  blocks,  dancers  whirled  among  t 
spectators  and  there  was  even  something  call  | 
a  Sculptured  Wall.  It  consisted  of  a  piece 
stretch  fabric  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  squin 
Lng  girl,  whom  you  were  supposed  to  palpal 
through  the  screen,  gaining,  presumably,  a  maj 
lesson  in  an  oft-ignored  method  of  communic 
tion— the  tactile.  ' 

The  First  Pop  Philosopher. 

M  cLuhan  did  not  attend  the  festival  and  do  1 
nothing  to  encourage  this  sort  of  thing,  althous 
he  seems  vaguely  amused  by  it.  He  goes  in  for  r 
such  gadgeteering  himself  and  claims  to  go  ' 
the  movies  or  watch  TV  (he  likes  Perry  Maso< 
The  Rogues,  that  sort  of  thing)  for  the  san 
reasons  we  all  do-to  see  how  the  story  comes  ou' 
He  is,  indeed,  an  unchic  type  who  dresses  5  j 
academically  nondescript  suits,  drinks  Manha  J 
tans,  incessantly  twirls  his  glasses  as  he  talks  ar  J 
is  given  to  chuckly  little  professional  puns  atfl  I 
jokes  in  those  rare  moments  when  he  is  not  di  I 
coursing  on  his  subject.  He  treasures  his  life  I 
Toronto  precisely  because  it  is  well  away  fro-  I 
the  great  communications  and  fashion  centers;  b  m 
sees  them  better,  he  thinks,  from  the  perspectiv  I 
of  distance. 

In  short,  he  is  not  the  kind  of  man  who  coi  I 
sciously  set  out  to  earn  his  journalistically  awar< 
ed  title  as  "the  first  pop  philosopher"  nor,  appa:  I 
ently,  did  he  think  he  would  be  claimed  by  peopi  I 
who  see  in  his  work  the  first  coherent  statemer'  I 
of  something  they  have  all  been  groping  for.  H  I 
did  anticipate,  however,  the  severe  criticism  c  i 
literary  people  who  have,  he  thinks,  a  vested  ii 
terest  in  keeping  cultural  criticism  within  it'  I 
present,  literarily  defined  limits. 

The  reasons  for  their  antipathy  are  not  hard  t 
find.  Set  aside,  for  the  moment,  his  chilling  predic 
tion  of  a  media-induced  return  to  a  tribal  lev( 
of  consciousness  and  consider  his  radical  redefinf  ; 
tion  of  the  essence  of  the  communicative  process  j 
"The  medium  is  the  message." 

This  is,  perhaps,  self-evident.  But  very  fev 
people  take  it  into  account  when  discussing  medis  ( 
In  order  to  do  so  intelligently  a  critic  would  hav 
to  become  an  expert  in  the  special  properties  o 
each  medium,  and  this  would  be  so  much  mor 
difficult  than  merely  taking  an  attitude  towan 
them.  It  is  so  easy  simply  to  find  a  television  pro 
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gram  inadequate  by  the  standards  of  literary 
criticism  and  let  it  go  at  that.  This  may  lead  to 
overpraising  shows  that  are  excruciatingly  bad 
television  or  to  ignoring  programs  of  merit  within 
their  own  electronic  terms.  It  may  lead  to  the 
futile  and  wasteful  efforts  to  regulate  a  funda- 
mentally uncontrollable  medium,  for  how  do  you 
rationally  control  something  which  may  make  its 
strongest  point  in  the  wink  of  an  eye,  with  a  jump 
cut  or  with  the  tone  of  a  voice,  not  the  content  of 
the  words  it  is  speaking? 

McLuhan  himself  has  few  concrete  sugges- 
tions for  a  new  public  policy  or  critical  strategy 
for  TV  or  any  of  the  other  media  of  what  he  likes 
to  call  "the  electric  age."  He  seems  to  feel  that 
is  work  for  other  hands.  He  concentrates  instead 
on  offering  a  way  of  "understanding  media"  that 
could  bridge  this  most  obvious  of  the  many  gaps 
between  literature  and  science  cum  technology. 

His  view  of  history  goes  something  like  this: 
Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  phonetic  alphabet, 
man  existed  within  a  "tribal  and  oral  pattern  with 
its  seamless  web  of  kinship  and  interdependence." 
The  chief  medium  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion was  speech,  in  effect  a  natural  resource  made 
equally  available  to  all.  No  individual,  therefore, 
knew  appreciably  more  or  less  than  the  rest  of 
the  tribe.  Hence  there  was  no  individualism,  very 
little  specialization,  and  therefore  nothing  com- 
parable to  that  most  dreaded  and  prevalent  of 
modern  psychic  disorders,  alienation.  In  Mc- 
Luhan's  version  of  life  among  the  noble  savages 
there  was  no  difference  between  work  and  play, 
the  idea  of  a  split  between  a  high  culture  and  a 
low  unheard  of.  Culture  was  simply  culture  in  the 
full  anthropological  sense  of  the  word.  This  soci- 
ety may  have  been  low  in  the  amount  of  abstract 
information  at  its  disposal,  and  therefore  low  in 
its  ability  to  control  its  environment,  but  it  had 
certain  advantages  over  our  civilization.  It  could 
not  have  created  a  Ha»ilei  or  a  Lear  but,  happily, 
it  numbered  no  real  life  models  for  these  arche- 
types among  its  citizenry.  It  probably  had  a  sense 
of  community  we  might  envy  and,  McLuhan  im- 
plies, an  inner  life  responsive 
to  myth,  to  the  iconic,  to  the 
unseen  patterns  of  the  natural 
world,  quite  a  bit  richer  than 
our  own. 

In  brief,  it  was  not  the  pris- 
oner of  words  or  of  print  and 
the  special  logic  they  impose 
on  our  patterns  of  thought. 
Written  language  is,  to  Mc- 
Luhan, incomparably  less  able 
to  communicate  the  true,  non- 


rational,  nonserial  nature  of  human  experience 
than  the  spoken  word.  And  the  primitive  had  an- 
other advantage :  He  possessed  a  better,  more  bal- 
anced orchestration  of  the  senses  than  we,  in  our 
"eye  culture,"  are  able  to  achieve.  Touch,  taste, 
smell  were,  of  necessity,  developed  to  high  degrees 
by  the  primitive  striving  to  maintain  a  state  of 
balance  in  a  state  of  nature. 

For  McLuhan,  the  replacement  of  the  primi- 
tive's pictographic  and  syllabic  alphabets  by 
phonetic  symbols  was  a  cultural  disaster,  begin- 
ning the  process  of  man's  alienation  from  his  en- 
vironment. In  his  discussion  of  this  point  he  in- 
troduces the  Greek  myth  of  Cadmus,  whose  dis- 
semination of  an  alphabet  earned  him  a  meta- 
phoric  description  as  the  sower  of  dragon's  teeth. 
As  for  the  invention  of  a  movable  type,  McLuhan 
sees  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  major  trauma,  af- 
flicting the  development  of  all  civilization  since. 
The  hopeful  part  of  his  message  is  that  the  new 
technology  may  speed  our  recovery  from  that 
trauma. 

McLuhan  believes  the  printed  line  became,  for 
Western  man,  the  organizing  principle  of  his  life, 
forcing  upon  him  both  the  necessity  and  the  vir- 
tues, of  logic.  It  may  be  responsible,  for  instance, 
for  the  assembly  line  as  the  basis  for  industrial 
organization.  Worse,  printing  naturally  pushed 
us  toward  an  overvaluation  of  abstract  thought 
and  caused  "much  separation  of  .  .  .  imaginative, 
emotional,  and  sense  life."  If  tribal  man,  with  his 
balanced  orchestration  of  the  senses  is,  classical- 
ly, the  whole  man,  then  alphabetic  man  is,  clas- 
sically, the  fragmented  man.  Moreover,  he  is, 
compared  to  tribal  man,  remarkably  detached, 
capable  of  "specialization  by  dissociation,"  of  ac- 
tion "without  reaction  or  involvement." 

One  can  understand  what  McLuhan  thinks  we 
have  lost  by  understanding  the  values  he  at- 
taches to  an  object  itself,  to  a  picture  of  it.  and  to 
a  printed  description  of  it.  For  example,  the  flag. 
In  battle,  a  standard  going  forward  through  a 
hail  of  shot  has  the  power  to  make  men  die  for  it ; 
a  photograph  of  the  same  scene  has  the  power  to 
cause  a  lump  in  our  throats;  a 
written  description  of  it,  set 
down  in  cold  print,  is  merely 
history  —  interesting,  full  of 
more  information,  perhaps, 
than  a  photograph,  but  lacking 
the  power  to  involve  or  move 
us  emotionally. 

Cold  print!  To  McLuhan 
there  is  no  more  inept  phrase. 
For  he  has  divided— and  this  is 
one  of  his  more  controversial 
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notions— the  media  into  two  categories,  hot 
and  cold.  "A  hot  medium  is  one  that  extends  one 
single  sense  in  'high  definition.'  High  definition 
is  a  state  of  being  well-filled  with  data."  Thus 
print,  directed  only  at  the  eye,  is  far  from  being 
cold ;  it  is  the  hottest  of  the  hot  media,  imparting 
much  data  with  great  clarity.  Speech,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  classically  cool  "because  so  little 
is  given  and  so  much  has  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
listener."  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  McLuhan 
believes  a  reader  is  far  more  passive  than  a 
television  watcher.  To  the  former,  scanning  the 
neat,  logical  lines  of  a  well-printed  book,  much 
is  given ;  to  the  latter,  peering  into  the  flickering, 
blurry  home  screen,  very  little  is  given.  With 
more  gaps  to  fill  in,  he  is  compelled  to  work 
harder,  if  not  intellectually,  then  in  gathering  the 
emotional  message.  He  is  a  man  puzzling  out  the 
meaning  of  an  abstract  painting,  not  a  man  ab- 
sorbing the  information  neatly  spelled  out  in  a 
technical  draw  ing.  And  doing  so  under  previously 
unimaginable  conditions,  which  create  previously 
unimaginable  pressures.  Understanding  Media  be- 
gins with  these  words: 

After  three  thousand  years  of  exploration, 
by  means  of  fragmentary  and  mechanical 
technologies,  the  Western  world  is  imploding. 
During  the  mechanical  ages  we  had  extended 
our  bodies  into  space.  Today,  after  more  than  a 
century  of  electric  technology,  we  have  extend- 
ed our  central  nervous  system  itself  into  a 
global  embrace,  abolishing  .  .  .  space  and  time. 

In  short,  our  friend  peering  intently  into  his 
television  set  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
pre-literate.  He  is  getting  a  very  cool  (that  is, 
dataless  )  view  of  life  by  direct,  firsthand  observa- 
tion. The  only  difference  is  that  his  "village"  is 
the  whole  world.  Like  his  primitive  ancestor, 
though,  "action  and  reaction  occur  almost  at  the 
same  time.  We  live  mythically  and  integrally." 

On  one  level,  of  course,  this  is  unfortunate.  When 
we  had  to  depend  on  purely  mechanical  methods 
of  communication,  information  was  emotionally 
defused  in  the  course  of  its  slow  journey  to  us— 
and  our  reactions  were  cooled  (in  the  non-Mc- 
Luhan  sense  of  the  word )  as  they  made  a  similarly 
slow  trip  back.  The  advantages  of  this  system, 
particularly  to  the  statesman,  were  immense.  To- 
day he  is  in  the  position  of  a  tribal  chieftain,  con- 
fronting his  group's  enemies  directly,  exchang- 
ing mortal  insults  face  to  face.  With  the  popula- 
tions of  both  villages  looking  on,  the  art  of  diplo- 
macy becomes  very  difficult  to  practice  and  the 
strategic  withdrawal  almost  an  impossibility.  Our 
leaders  perhaps  can  be  excused  if  they  look  back 
with  longing  on,  say,  the  eighteenth  or  early 


nineteenth  centuries  when,  isolated  from  the 
constituencies  and  uninvolved  with  their  neig 
bors,  they  could  carry  out  "the  most  dangero 
social  operations  with  complete  detachment,"  pla 
ing  "the  aloof  and  dissociated  role  of  the  litera 
Westerner." 

Indeed,  we  can  all  look  back  on  them  longing] 
But,  as  McLuhan  says,  even  as  we  have  begun 
absorb  the  implications  of  electric  technology,  v'1 
are  being  hurried  forward  into  the  new  compute 
ized  age,  an  age  "of  the  technological  simulate 
of -consciousness,  when  the  creative  process  >] 
knowing  will  be  collectively  and  corporately  ej: 
tended  to  the  whole  of  human  society,  much  as  v 
have  already  extended  our  sense  and  nerves  by  tl' 
various  media." 

What,  one  wonders,  will  the  cultural  criti 
make  of  that  age,  when  they  have  not  even  bet 
able  to  deal  intelligently  with  something  as  com- 
paratively simple  as  television?  Eric  Hoffe 
among  others,  has  pointed  out  that  throughoi' 
history  literate  men  have  reacted  hysterically  1J 
each  new  extension  of  literacy,  seeing  its  growl, 
as  a  threat  to  the  favored  positions  their  speci. 
knowledge  has  created  for  them.  Certainly  the]] 
is  evidence  of  this  in  their  response  to  McLuha:i 
Time,  for  example,  spoke  most  bluntly  for  tri 
prosecution  when  it  declared  that  Understanding 
Media  is  "fuzzy-minded,  lacking  in  perspective 
low  in  definition  and  data,  redundant,  and  coil 
temptuous  of  logical  sequence— which  is  to  say  thJ 
McLuhan  has  perfectly  illustrated  the  cool  qual 
ties  he  most  values  in  communications."  Dwigl^ 
Macdonald  called  it  "impure  nonsense,  nonsens 
adulterated  by  sense"  and  joined  in  the  com 
plaint  that  McLuhan  has  an  unfortunate  tendenc 
to  push  his  thesis  too  far.  "Not  that  he  is  careles 
or  untruthful,  simply  that  he's  a  system-builde; 
and  so  interested  in  data  only  as  building  stones, 
if  a  corner  has  to  be  lopped  off,  a  roughnes 
smoothed  to  fit,  he  won't  hesitate  to  do  it." 

He  Pleads  Guilt: 

M  cLuhan  pleads  guilty,  with  extenuating  cir 
cumstances,  to  these  charges.  In  a  letter  to  th 
critic,  Frank  Kermode,  he  has  said  that  the  idea 
form  for  his  book  would  be  an  ideogram  or  per 
haps  a  film,  for  he  can  think  of  no  other  way  b 
create  "an  inconclusive  image  that  is  lineal  an< 
sequential."  The  result,  Kermode  says,  is  tha 
"with  every  word  he  writes  he  admits  his  alle 
giance  to  the  old  order  and  falsifies  his  report  01 
the  new." 

Time's  charges  merely  help  to  make  a  cub 


int.  But  there  is  some  truth  in  what  Macdon- 
i  and  Kermode  say.  Essentially,  McLuhan  is  a 
an  of  insights  and  his  attempts  to  create  a  full- 
ale  system  out  of  them  is  not  very  successful, 
e  does  tend  to  breathe  a  little  heavily  as  he  tries 
drive  every  aspect  of  human  development  into 
s  metaphoric  corral.  His  "tribal  man"  was  ap- 
,irently  created  out  of  the  same  anthropological 
nocence  as  Rousseau's  savage  and  he  is  just  as 
ird  to  believe  in  the  scientific  sense.  Then,  too, 
le  could  wish  that  he  were  a  little  more  concrete 
hen  he  discusses  the  media.  Just  what  is  the 
ythic  quality  of  Bonanza  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
'alter  Cronkite  or  a  bottle  of  Listerine?  If  com- 
ercial  considerations  pollute  the  literary  "truth" 
:  the  media,  might  they  not— and  even  more  seri- 
jsly-pollute    McLuhan's    mythic    and  iconic 
•uths?  One  could,  in  short,  wish  that  he  would 
)me  down  just  a  little  closer  to  earth. 
To  a  degree,  his  failure  to  do  so  is  an  earnest 
f  his  intentions  and  forms  a  kind  of  response  to 
^ermode's  charge.  McLuhan  is,  by  training— 
nough  not  temperament— a  man  of  letters  and 
here  is  nothing  "reluctant"  about  his  allegiance 
)  literature;  it  is  only  that  it  is  partial.  He  is, 
owever,  completely  aware  that  when  concern 
or  precise  language,  for  rationality  if  you  will,  is 
owngraded,  democracy  which  is  based  on  the  fic- 
ion  of  the  rational  man,  is  threatened.  "The 
ledia  are  in  the  process  of  changing  democratic 
nstitutions,"  McLuhan  said  as  he  relaxed  in  one 
f  his  favorite  seminar  rooms,  the  library  of  the 
ew  Massey  College  ("instant  Balliol")  on  the 
.'oronto  campus.  "Now  you  can  start  figuring 
rom  there.  I  honestly  don't  know  if  the  changes 
vill  be  good  or  bad,  but  I  think  we'd  better  start 
hinking  about  them." 

With  this,  he  came  close  to  summarizing  the 
nost  valuable  element  of  his  work.  He  is  not  so 
nuch  advocating  a  change  in  the  way  we  perceive 
md  communicate,  as  trying  to  describe  what  he 
:enses,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a  historical  inevita- 
)ility.  What  matters,  as  Kermode  says,  "is  that 
ve  should  get  with  it"  before  we  are  swept  under, 
n  this  context,  the  refusal  of  his  critics  to  do  so 
seems  reactionary  indeed.  He  would  not  destroy 
iterature;  he  would  only  try  to  make  us  see  that 
ts  values  are  not  universally  applicable  to  all 
'orms  of  communication.  Though  McLuhan  re- 
rards  C.  P.  Snow  as  "a  pathetic  nineteenth-cen- 
ury  middlebrow,"  he  has,  on  his  more  sophisti- 
cated level,  set  a  task  for  himself  that  is  similar 
i  Snow's-the  creation  of  a  rapprochement  be- 
;ween  the  literary  and  the  scientific  communities, 
ro  wish  to  do  so  is  not  necessarily  the  mark  of  the 
Philistine. 
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One  of  the  historical  subcurrents  he  believes  to 
be  a  constant  in  human  development  is  a  tendency 
to  equate  the  traditional  with  art.  "People  are  al- 
ways perceiving  the  old  environment,  and  missing 
the  new  one,  which  is  why  writing  is  now  such  a 
ritzy  art  form."  Our  high  regard  for  it  has  placed 
us  in  a  "typographic  trance,"  doomed  us  to  "the 
numb  stance  of  the  technological  idiot."  Perhaps 
the  only  way  to  preserve  literary  values  at  all  is 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  new  values,  to 
awaken  from  our  trance  and  run  with  the  tide  in- 
stead of  standing  against  it  with  unwonted  stub- 
bornness. 

Inside  a  Pinball  Machine 

"I 

1  think  of  art,  at  its  most  significant,"  Mc- 
Luhan says,  "as  a  DEW  Line,  a  Distant  Early 
Warning  system  that  can  always  be  relied  on  to 
tell  the  old  culture  what  is  beginning  to  happen 
to  it.  In  that  sense  it  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the 
scientific."  He  believes  Rimbaud,  Joyce,  Baudelaire 
offered  just  such  signals  when  they  ended  "the 
era  of  literature  as  such"  and  founded  literary 
modernism.  Abstract  expressionism,  soft-focus 
photography,  new-wave  cinema,  even  such  fad 
items  as  sunglasses  and  women's  mesh  stockings, 
are,  at  their  different  levels,  similarly  "cool."  All 
give  us  little  surface  data,  provocatively  hiding 
"information"  to  force  us  to  involve  ourselves 
more  deeply  in  order  to  perceive  their  hidden 
depths  and  meanings.  Last  spring  McLuhan  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Houston's  new  Astrodome 
stadium  convinced  that  such  structures  might  well 
be  the  salvation  of  baseball,  which  as  he  sees  it  is 
much  too  linear,  much  too  "hot"  a  game  to  really 
interest  modern  man.  "But  down  there,  under  that 
roof,  it's  like  being  inside  a  pinball  machine.  The 
environment  creates  a  whole  new  depth  of  in- 
volvement." 

If  this  implies  that,  despite  the  single-minded 
depth  of  his  involvement  in  his  subject,  McLuhan 
is  a  delightfully  surprising  conversationalist,  one 
whose  most  casual  thoughts  are  often  full  of  the 
excitement  of  discovery,  then  one  has  the  essence 
of  his  value  and  some  measure  of  his  personality. 
He  is  not  really  a  witty  man,  but  as  he  tries  on 
and  discards  ideas,  like  a  lady  befoi'e  a  hat  coun- 
ter, he  comes  up  with  a  lot  of  amusing  effects.  In 
the  course  of  one  of  our  conversations,  we  some- 
how got  to  talking  about  Pygmalion  and  My  Fair 
Lady.  The  former,  he  noted,  had  been  around  for 
a  long  time,  but  it  required  our  age  to  turn  it  into 
a  stupendous  success.  Why?  Because  the  taste- 
nuking  urban  audience  is  now  dominated  by  thou- 
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sands  of  Eliza  Doolittles,  people  who  owe  their 
new  eminence,  glamour,  and  prosperity  to  the  fact 
that,  like  Shaw's  heroine,  they  have  mastered  a 
new  language— that  of  mass  communications  in 
their  case— and  see  themselves  in  her.  When  he 
learned  that  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
had  been  the  chief  backer  of  My  Fail-  Lady.  Mc- 
Luhan  was  delighted  with  the  information.  "Oh 
yeah,  Oh  yeah,"  he  chortled,  using  the  expression 
of  agreement  he  most  often  favors  and  one  which 
he  generally  reserves  to  register  his  pleasure  with 
his  own  ideas  as  they  tumble  forth. 

In  brief,  conversation  with  McLuhan  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfying  means  of  getting  to  know  his 
mind.  There  is  a  charisma  about  him,  a  wayward, 
egocentric,  and  disarming  charm  that  is  absent 
from  his  books.  As  a  medium  McLuhan  is  ellipti- 
cal, repetitious,  given  to  chasing  odd  tangents  and 
overstating  his  case.  But  his  message  comes 
through  loud  and  clear  anyway. 

Without  diminishing  the  seriousness  of  his 
work,  perhaps  the  best  way  to  come  to  terms  with 
him  is  to  see  him  as  a  man  conducting  a  kind  of 
wide-ranging,  midnight  bull  session.  As  every- 
one knows,  such  sessions  are  rarely  productive  of 
the  last  word  on  any  subject,  but  they  can  provide 
enormously  stimulating  first  words,  opening  new 
paths,  goading  one  out  of  conventional  habits  of 
thought  and,  in  general,  encouraging  one  to  look 
at  old  problems  in  new  ways. 

Odd  Faith  for  a  Radical 

M  Luhan  tends  to  agree  with  this  estimate  of 
his  role  and  at  the  same  time  prefers  not  to  dis- 
cuss his  work  autobiographically.  As  far  as  he's 
concerned  it  has  a  life  of  its  own  and  bears  little 
relationship  to  his  own  experiences.  He  concedes 
that  his  birth  in  Edmonton,  "rather  like  your 
Southwest,"  may  have  contributed  to  his  im- 
patience with  fine  distinctions  and  that  its  tradi- 
tions may  account  for  his  preference  for  oral 
rather  than  literary  expansion.  In  any  case,  his 
graduate  degrees  are  in  rhetoric,  not  literature, 
and  he  vividly  recalls  the  excitement  with  which, 
as  a  student  at  Cambridge,  he  discovered  that  the 
Leavisites  were  willing  to  write  serious  criticism 
of  the  language  of  advertising  and  the  popular 
media.  He  is  also  inclined  to  believe  that  his  first 
teaching  job,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  had 
a  profound  effect  on  him.  "There  was  a  language 
barrier,"  he  recalls.  "Either  the  students  had  to 
learn  mine  or  I  had  to  learn  theirs.  I  decided  it 
would  be  better  if  I  used  their  idiom— though  not 
necessarily  for  their  ends." 


This  early  preference  for  verbal  communicatn 
within  a  closely  knit  community  (the  small  tow 
the  university)  certainly  created  a  strong  em 
tional  bias,  and  it  is  possible  to  see  all  MeLuhari 
work  as  a  rationalization  for  this  bias. 

Consider  his  method  of  creation:  As  director  < 
his  university's  Center  for  Culture  and  Technc 
ogy,  he  presides  over  what  amounts  to  an  inte 
disciplinary  seminar  that  is  constantly  in  sessio 
It  is  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  that  he  tes 
his  ideas  and  gathers  others.  He  cheerfully  a 
mils  that  the  loneliness  of  the  scholar  in  his  ] 
brary,  the  writer  at  his  typewriter,  is  not  real 
for  him.  "I  have  to  engage  in  endless  dialogue  b 
fore  I  write ;  I  want  to  talk  a  subject  over  and  ovi 
and  over."  He  loves  to  collaborate,  too,  and  clain 
that  whenever  he  finds  a  disciple,  or  merely 
like-minded  person,  his  instinct  is  to  work  wil 
him  on  some  project  or  other.  At  the  moment  tv 
books  are  going  forward  with  collaboi-ators  ar 
he  has  gathered  together  some  research  teams  I 
try  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  various  kinc 
of  communications  processes. 

Or  consider  his  personal  life:  He  has  six  chi 
dren,  almost  a  small  village  within  his  home.  Ar 
he  is  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  which  seems  a 
odd  faith  for  a  radical  until  you  consider  that 
mass,  celebrated  in  a  great  cathedral,  is  an  almo: 
perfect  example  of  what  McLuhan  means  by  a 
experience  of  communication  in  depth,  far  "coo 
er"  than,  say,  that  festival  in  British  Columbi 

Here  is  stimulation  for  all  the  senses— in  tl 
music,  in  the  rich  decorations  of  the  altar,  in  t\ 
smell  of  incense,  in  the  vestments,  movement 
and  voice  of  the  priest.  Here,  too,  are  icons  and 
"data-free"  liturgy  (so  different  from  a  Prote: 
tant  sermon)  which  can  only  yield  up  its  meai 
ing  if  the  communicant  refuses  to  remain  psj 
chologically  passive  and  is  willing  to  delve  dee' 
into  it  and  himself.  Even  then,  the  ultimate  my.- 
tery  will  elude  him,  for,  of  course,  the  nature  c 
the  religious  experience  is  that  it  lies  far  beyon 
the  power  of  words  or  logic  to  explicate  it. 

One  cannot  but  wonder— is  the  power  of  our  ne> 
media  similar,  in  the  most  profound  sense,  to  tha. 
of  religion?  Is  this  why  our  secular  intellects 
establishment  reacts  with  such  frenzy  to  it  or  t 
someone  like  McLuhan  who  tries  to  eomprehen 
them  on  their  own  terms?  Is  McLuhan,  perhaps 
creating  a  new  iconography  to  serve  as  the  basi 
for  a  new  catholicity,  one  which  will  serve  mod 
em  man  as  the  Church  served  the  men  of  the  Mid 
die  Ages?  So  far,  McLuhan  has  remained  silen 
on  these  points.  But  they  represent  the  ultimat 
implications  of  his  work,  and  it  is  in  his  characte 
for  him  to  speak  to  them  before  he  is  finished. 
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Oxford's 
Magnificent  Oddballs 

by  James  Morris 


Dons  eccentric,  adm  irable,  and  amorous 
in  a  narrative  of  witty  personalities  that 
helped  to  make  a  university  great. 

When  the  world  at  large  thinks  of  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, it  thinks  of  learning,  pedantry,  tradition,  and 
antiquity;  but  when  the  proper  aficionado  casts 
his  mind  back  to  that  maddening  but  still  glorious 
place,  he  is  likely  to  linger  longest  over  an  alto- 
gether different  civic  trait— Oxford's  genius  for 
absolute  nonsense.  So  cloistered  is  the  ancient 
university,  so  lowering  is  the  climate  of  the  upper 
Thames  valley,  so  shuttered  and  enveloping  is  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  Oxford,  that  all  through  her 
history  men  have  deliberately  broken  out  of  her— 
swept  aside  her  heavy  webs  of  logic  and  conven- 
tion, and  flown  off,  in  life  or  in  art,  into  higher 


spheres  of  fantasy.  Oxford  is  a  metropolis  of  non- 
sense. Lyricism  pines  there,  even  scholarship  is 
sometimes  blurred,  but  the  humor  of  calculated 
escape  has  long  been  sharpened  into  a  marvelous 
precision. 

In  life  this  preoccupation  takes  the  form  of 
eccentricity,  and  tinges  the  lives  of  many  Oxford 
men  with  a  pungent  streak  of  idiosyncrasy— even 
of  farce.  Such  were  the  dons  that  Hilaire  Belloc 
relished— often  in  gaiters,  sometimes  in  shovel 
hats,  generally  immensely  old,  and  sailing  per- 
petually, as  Belloc  said, 

...  in  amply  bellowing  gown 
Enormous  through  the  sacred  town. 

There  used  to  be  no  retiring  age  for  dons,  and  they 
often  seemed  almost  indestructible— in  four  hun- 
dred years  there  were  only  twenty-one  Presidents 
of  Trinity  College,  and  since  1706  there  have  only 
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been  ten  Presidents  of  Magdalen.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they  had  to  be  celibate, 
except  for  college  heads,  so  there  was  a  quick  turn- 
over of  young  dons ;  but  a  core  of  clerical  bachelors 
stayed  on  and  on,  their  long  comfortable  years 
in  Oxford  leading  them  ever  further  into  queer- 
ness— sometimes  comical,  sometimes  infuriating, 
and  in  the  end,  as  the  decades  passed  them  by  and 
they  were  left  with  no  other  home  but  a  college, 
and  no  loves  but  a  patient  niece  or  two,  and  no 
friends  but  other  aged  bachelors— in  the  end,  more 
often  than  not.  rather  pathetic.  The  undergradu- 
ates came  and  went,  in  a  dazzle  of  variety;  but 
the  celibate  dons  remained,  year  after  year,  mak- 
ing up  for  their  backwater  seclusion  by  growing 
ever  more  peculiar  or  ever  more  despotic  within 
their  own  small  corners  of  their  own  little 
kingdoms. 

It  is  a  weakness  of  Oxford  to  waste  too  much 
sentiment  on  quirks  and  quiddities.  Still,  the  tang 
of  the  place  owes  much  to  its  rich  old  characters 
of  the  past:  for  they  often  were,  as  Belloc  saw, 
remarkable  men  behind  the  pathos  and  the 
comedy— 

Dons  Admirable!  Dons  of  mipht! 
Uprising  on  my  inward  sight 
Compact  of  ancient  tales,  and  port 
And  sleep— and  learning  of  a  sort. 
Dons  English,  worthy  of  the  land; 
Dons  rooted;  Dons  that  understand. 

D  ons  Admirable!  Nobodv  more  admirable 
than  Martin  Routh  of  Magdalen,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  them  all.  who  died  in  his  hundredth 
year,  still  in  office,  but  was  called  the  Venerable 
Routh  when  he  was  still  in  his  forties.  After 
middle  age,  indeed,  he  was  hardly  ever  called 
anything  else.  Venerable  he  is  on  his  tombstone 
in  Magdalen  Chapel,  and  few  Oxford  men.  how- 
ever devoted  to  his  memory,  could  tell  you  his 
Christian  name. 

Routh  was  a  theologian  of  European  eminence, 
but  he  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his  personality. 
He  used  to  sleep  in  what  is  now  the  drawing  room 
of  the  President's  Lodgings.  This  is  hung  around 
with  magnificent  tapestries— presented  to  an 
earlier  President,  Richard  Mayew.  when  he  es- 
corted Catherine  of  Aragon  from  Spain  for  her 
wedding  to  Henry  VIII— and  nothing  is  more 
evocative  of  the  presence  of  old  Dr.  Routh  than 
the  vision  of  him  sleeping  there  with  those  pre- 
cious textiles  fastened  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  to  form  a  heavy  colored  canopy  over  his 
bed. 

Routh  was  President  of  his  college  for  sixty- 


three  years  and,  though  he  died  during  the  Cr 
mean  War,  never  quite  left  the  eighteenth  centur; 
He  wore  a  wig,  remembered  Dr.  Johnson,  and  ha 
an  aunt  who  had  met  a  lady  who  saw  Charles  I  i 
Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  unshakable  composur 
"A  Fellow  of  the  College  has  killed  himself!"  Y 
was  once  told  by  a  breathless  messenger,  but  h 
received  the  news  with  equanimity.  "Pray  don 
tell  me  who,"  he  is  supposed  to  have  said.  "Alio- 
me  to  guess."  John  Burgon,  later  a  famous  Dea 
of  Chichester,  was  a  fulsome  admirer  of  this  ol' 
stalwart,  and  once  asked  him  for  one  axiom  c 
precept  as  a  rule  of  life— "a  question,"  said  Burgo' 
winsomely,  "I  have  sometimes  asked  of  aged  pei 
sons,  but  never  of  any  so  aged  and  learned  st 
yourself."  The  President  nodded,  thought  for 
moment,  and  then  delivered  a  reply  that  has  gon 
into  the  dictionary  of  quotations:  "I  think,  Si: 
since  you  come  for  the  advice  of  an  old  man,  Si) 
you  will  find  it  a  very  good  practice  always  t* 
verify  your  references,  Sir." 

The  Venerable  Routh  was  an  Oxford  spec-tack 
J.  R.  Green  the  historian  described  him  as  "' 
mysterious  dream  of  the  past."  On  Sundays,  whel 
he  was  approaching  his  centenary,  crowds  usei 
to  assemble  inside  the  gates  of  Magdalen  to  se> 
him  emerge  from  his  lodgings,  a  little  whit 
crouched  figure,  stumbling  across  to  chapel  in  hit 
wig  and  buckled  shoes.  When  he  died  he  was  sai" 
to  have  left  behind  him  "a  vast  void,  strange  an 
unaccountable,"  and  Charles  Daubeny  the  bof 
anist  took  one  of  his  wigs  to  have  it  petrified  i 
a  mineral  spring.  He  was,  so  everyone  seems  t 
have  agreed,  a  dear  old  man.  At  sixty-five  he  mar' 
ried  a  woman  thirty-five  years  his  junior,  and  thes 
lived  happily  ever  after  in  the  President's  Lodg 
ings,  Mrs.  Routh  traveling  about  Oxford  in  a  don 
key  cart,  attended  by  a  hunchback.  Routh's  las' 
words  were  "Don't  trouble  yourself,"  spoken  t 
his  housekeeper,  and  the  best-known  picture  ov 
him  shows  him  in  his  ninety-ninth  year,  sitting  ij 
his  study  at  Magdalen,  bowed  over  a  newspape' 
beside  the  fire,  in  his  wig,  tabs,  and  gaiters,  hi. 
legs  neatly  crossed  and  his  mind,  I  suspect,  dee] 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  stock  prices— for  h 
died  in  the  end.  so  the  memoirist  W.  Tuckwel 
affectionately  reveals,  "through  chagrin  at  the  fal 
of  Russian  securities." 

D  ons  of  might!  Dr.  Richard  Jenkyns,  a  nine 
teenth-century  Master  of  Balliol,  was  a  small  mar 
physically— "Mrs.  Jenkyns  and  Master  Balliol,"  is 
how  a  footman  once  announced  him  and  his  state 
ly  wife.  He  is,  however,  mighty  in  Oxford  mem 
ory. 
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He  did  not  go  to  one  of  the  great  English  schools, 
but  he  had  an  overpowering  admiration  for  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  Rugby.  He  was  not  a  great  scholar, 
but  he  had  an  astonishing  instinct  for  spotting 
clever  men.  It  was  Jenkyns  who  originally  offered 
Balliol  scholarships  in  open  competition,  the  first 
step  toward  the  later  intellectual  supremacy  of  the 
i  college.  He  was  one  of  the  dominant  college  heads 
-  of  his  century,  and  for  generations  after  his  death 
was  known  as  the  Old  Master. 

He  was,  though,  a  born  figure  of  fun— a  mincing 
little  man  with  an  archaic  accent,  made  to  have 
comic  stories  told  about  him.  It  was  he  who  was 
once  placed  on  show  for  some  visitors  by  the  ec- 
centric undergraduate  C.  S.  Calverley,  later  a  cele- 
brated parodist.  "There's  the  library,"  this  irre- 
pressible youth  told  his  guests,  "and  there's  the 
chapel,  and  there's  the  Master's  window,  and  there 
for  that  matter  is  the  Master"— and  as  he  spoke 
he  threw  a  stone  at  the  window,  bringing  the  little 
scholar  instantly  and  irritably  into  view.  (Legend 
confronts  the  two  of  them  once  again.  "With  what 
feelings  ought  we  to  regard  the  Decalogue?"  Cal- 
verley was  asked  at  a  rira  voce.  "With  feelings  of 
devotion,"  he  at  once  replied,  not  being  at  all  sure 
what  the  Decalogue  was,  "mingled  with  awe." 
"Quite  right,  young  man,"  commented  the  Old 
Master,  one  of  the  examiners.  "A  very  proper 
answer.") 

Perceptive  though  he  was,  Dr.  Jenkyns  was 
scarcely  intimidating— Calverley  used  to  call  him 
"little  Yellow-Belly."  During  the  Reform  Riots  of 
1832  an  angry  crowd  of  townspeople  came  storm- 
ing up  Broad  Street  from  the  western  slums,  fight- 
ing the  policemen  as  they  went.  The  din  of  it  all 
disturbed  Dr.  Jenkyns,  who  was  just  sitting  down 
to  dinner.  "Give  me  my  academicals,"  he  cried, 
"and  open  the  door  of  this  house  into  the  street!" 
His  servants  hesitatecl-it  was  dangerous  out 
there,  they  said.  "Give  me  my  academicals,"  re- 
peated the  Old  Master,  "and  open  the  door!"  They 
did  so ;  Dr.  Jenkyns  stepped  bravely  on  to  the  door- 
step; but  he  only  had  time  to  utter  the  words, 
"My  deluded  friends—"  when  a  large  stone  hit  him 
in  the  chest,  and  he  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his 
servants.  "Close  the  door!"  he  ordered  this  time, 
rather  hastily,  and  as  he  disappeared  into  the 
house  again,  back  to  his  dinner,  so  the  mob  surged 
past  Balliol  up  the  Broad,  and  the  incident  was 
closed. 

^^ons  English!  Nobody  more  proudly  or  quint- 
essentially  English  than  Jowett  of  Balliol,  "The 
Jowler,"  who  wished  to  "inoculate  England"  with 
his  college  alumni,  and  of  whom  a  contemporary 


undergraduate  wrote,  as  part  of  the  libretto  for 
a  college  masque. 

Here  come  I,  my  name  is  Jowett; 
There's  no  knowledge  but  I  know  it. 
I  am  the  Master  of  this  College. 
What  I  know  not  isn't  knowledge. 

Benjamin  Jowett  was  the  greatest  Oxford  tutor 
of  his  time,  with  a  gift  of  inspiration  that  his 
pupils  powerfully  felt,  but  often  could  not  pin 
down.  He  was  one  of  the  supreme  influences  of 
Victorian  England,  dedicated  as  he  was  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  ruling  elite.  He  knew  everybody— he 
kept  notebooks  with  the  names  of  his  acquaint- 
ances listed  in  them— and  he  made  Balliol  the  in- 
tellectual exemplar  of  the  University.  His  house 
became  a  focus  of  Oxford,  to  which  every  distin- 
guished visitor  found  his  way.  He  was  worldly, 
but  unexpectedly  liberal;  in  religion  he  was  per- 
secuted as  a  heretic,  in  education  he  was  a  re- 
former, in  social  affairs  a  champion  of  middle- 
class  opportunity. 

Yet  even  his  fondest  biographer  cannot  make 
him  sound  a  likable  man,  and  contemporary  stories 
about  him  usually  portray  him  as  insidiously  arro- 
gant-somewhere  between  niggling  and  squelch- 
ing. He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  constitutional 
inability  to  make  small  talk  forfeits  all  one's  sym- 
pathy, and  makes  one  think  that  social  grace  is 
sometimes  a  moral  duty.  He  was  cool  to  his 
mother,  grumpy  to  his  father,  unfeeling  toward 
his  sisters  and  often  horrid  to  his  undergraduates. 
Though  in  his  later  years  he  kept  a  notebook  full 
of  bans  mots,  to  use  when  sufficiently  important 
occasions  demanded  them,  he  is  remembered 
chiefly  as  a  master  of  the  well-turned  snub. 

It  was  Jowett  who,  having  walked  in  absolute 
silence  for  a  couple  of  miles  with  an  unhappy 
pupil,  turned  on  the  youth  when  they  returned 
to  college  and  advised  him  to  "cultivate  the  art  of 
conversation."  It  was  Jowett  who  once  interrupted 
a  doubtful  after-dinner  story  by  rising  from  the 
table  and  remarking  silkily,  "Shall  we  adjourn  this 
conversation  to  the  drawing  room?"  ("Devilish 
clever,  that,  devilish  good,"  admitted  the  racon- 
teur himself.  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  in  St. 
Petersburg,  as  they  left  the  table  to  join  the 
ladies.)  I  strongly  sympathize  with  the  fifteen- 
year-old  girl  who  once  took  Jowett  for  a  ride  in  her 


Janws  Morris  is  the  author  of  "Tiie  Road  to 
Haddersfield,"  "Cities,"  and  other  books.  He  has 
a  waster's  degree  from  Oxford  and  spent  ten  years 
as  a  foreign  correspondent.  His  new  book,  "Ox- 
ford," from  which  tliis  article  is  adapted,  will  be 
published  soon  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World. 
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dogcart,  and  claimed  afterwards  that  she  had  sus- 
tained the  conversation  by  asking  him  questions, 
driving  him  over  bumpy  patches  of  the  road,  and 

'joggling  the  answers  out  of  him." 

Jowett  was  a  cherubic,  shrill-voiced,  fresh- 
faced  little  man— "like  a  little  downy  owl,"  some- 
body said  of  him  in  middle  age,  and  owl-like  still 
are  his  images  in  Oxford,  looking  feathery  and 
goggled-eyed  in  his  portrait  at  Balliol,  or  peering 
unexpectedly  out  of  the  shadows,  as  from  a  hollow 
tree,  in  his  bust  in  the  Examination  Schools.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
but  sex  apparently  did  not  beguile  him,  and  indeed 
he  did  much  to  set  the  frigid  sexual  standards  of 
the  Victorians— in  his  translation  of  Plato  he  even 
managed  to  imply  that  when  Plato  wrote  of  unin- 
hibited homosexual  bliss,  he  really  meant  a  re- 
spectable Christian  union  between  man  and  wife. 

("What  was  your  lady-love  like,  dear  Master?" 
Margot  Asquith  once  asked  Jowett,  when  told  of 
his  affair  with  Miss  Nightingale.  "Violent,"  the 
sage  replied.  "Very  violent.") 


The  Jowler's  queer  combination  of  innocence 
and  ruthlessness  exactly  suited  the  Victorian 
ethos,  and  until  the  end  of  his  life  he  stood  near 
to  the  sources  of  national  power;  but  he  was 
kind  in  many  ways,  conscientious,  and  often  gen- 
erous, and  in  Oxford  today  the  sourness  has  left 
his  memory,  and  his  shade  seems  more  podgy  than 
formidable— his  memorial  in  Balliol  chapel  shows 
him  very  small,  almost  fragile,  lying  flat  on  his 


back  in  his  academic  gown,  with  a  very  substan- 
tial book  in  his  hand  and  cherubs  all  around  to 
joggle  the  answers  out. 

^Xrns  rooted!  Part  of  the  very  matter  of  the 
college  called  Christ  Church,  itself  a  thing  of 
sweep  and  fantasy,  was  Canon  Claude  Jenkins,  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  Oxford  eccentrics,  who  died 
in  1961.  He  was  a  solid  shuffling  man  with  a  big 
face,  rather  horselike,  who  looked  much  older  than 
he  was,  and  whose  white  hair  was  beguilingly 
curly.  His  house  in  Tom  Quad  was  so  stacked  with 
books  and  so  gloriously  disheveled  that  sometimes 
it  became  actually  impossible  to  open  the  front 
door,  and  the  garden  was  a  jungle  of  weeds  and 
tall  grasses. 

Dr.  Jenkins  was  shrewd  about  money,  and  an 
indefatigable  committeeman— he  once  claimed  to  be 
sitting  on  fifty  different  committees  at  the  same 
time.  He  consistently  opposed  the  sale  of  land  by 
the  college,  and  is  now  seen  to  have  been  perfectly 
right,  and  he  made  a  thrifty  habit  of  removing 
small  edibles  from  the  common-room  table  to  stock 
up  his  own  commissary,  stuffing  them  into  his 
clerical  pocket  and  taking  them  past  the  cathedral 
doors  to  his  own  house— where,  as  often  as  not, 
they  were  presently  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  preparing  a  sermon,  and  were  left  to  molder 
high  and  maggoty  upon  a  bookshelf. 

Dr.  Jenkins  smoked  a  strange  tobacco  of  his 
own  mixture— "unknown,"  as  his  obituary  in  the 
London  Times  put  it,  "to  the  generality  of  smok- 
ers"—and  was  "equally  hostile  to  cats  and  to  matri- 
mony." He  once  arrived  late  for  an  appointment 
looking  a  little  distraught,  and  apologized  for 
being  a  few  minutes  late.  "My  housekeeper  has 
just  died,"  he  explained,  "but  I've  propped  her 
on  a  kitchen  chair,  and  she'll  be  all  right  till  I 
return." 

In  fact  he  was  a  much  sweeter  man  than  he 
allowed.  He  was  popularly  taken  for  a  misogynist, 
but  when  he  died  he  left  the  first  choice  of  his 
40,000  books  to  St.  Anne's,  one  of  the  poorer 
women's  colleges  (and  £100  to  his  own  senior 
common  room  to  keep  it  in  snuff ). 

Nobody  could  deliver  a  benediction  more  beau- 
tifully, in  his  quavering  but  mellifluous  old  voice 
—the  voice,  you  would  think,  of  a  centenarian— 
with  his  hand  raised  almost  timidly  in  blessing, 
and  his  white  hair  gleaming  above  his  vestments, 
in  a  glow  of  gold  plate  from  the  high  altar  behind 
him,  beneath  the  great  rose  window  of  the  cathe- 
dral. Claude  Jenkins  once  baptized  a  child  of  mine 
-the  first  christening  he  had  conducted  for  nearly 
half  a  century— and  at  the  reception  afterwards  a 
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friend  chanced  to  see  him  bending  over  the  cradle. 
"Insufficiently  prehensile,"  the  old  gentleman  was 
murmuring  to  himself,  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
shake  the  baby's  hand,  and  simultaneously  slip- 
ping a  piece  of  christening  cake  beneath  his 
cassock. 

Dons  who  understand!  When  Frank  Buckland, 
a  nineteenth-century  Oxford  geologist,  began  to 
disturb  the  theological  convictions  of  the  time  by 
his  investigation  of  fossils,  Dr.  Shuttleworth  of 
New  College  celebrated  him  with  the  epigram: 

Some  doubts  were  once  expressed  about 
the  Flood: 

Buckland  arose,  and  all  was  clear  as  mud. 

He  was  the  most  lurid  of  the  Oxford  eccentrics, 
and  his  efforts  to  understand  involved  some  daring 
theories-he  believed  that  every  day  in  the  Bibli- 
cal account  of  the  creation  really  meant  some 
immense  age  of  geological  time— and  some  very 
peculiar  experiments.  When  he  visited  Sicily  on 
his  honeymoon  he  was  shown  the  relics  of  St. 
Rosalia,  high  in  her  shrine-cave  on  Mount  Pelle- 
grino.  "They  are  the  bones  of  a  goat!"  Buckland 
instantly  announced,  and  the  sanctuary  doors  were 
closed.  In  Naples  he  attended  the  annual  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  of  St.  Gennaro,  but  falling  on 
his  knees  before  the  bloodstains,  and  licking  them 
with  discrimination  he  pronounced  them  to  be 
bats'  urine. 

Buckland  claimed  to  have  eaten  his  way  through 
the  entire  animal  kingdom.  At  his  house  in  Oxford 
crocodile  was  sometimes  served  to  guests,  and 
sometimes  mice  cooked  in  batter,  while  a  bear 
wandered  around  the  dining  room  and  a  monkey 
occasionally  stretched  out  a  hairy  hand  for  the 
fruit.  He  once  said  the  nastiest  thing  he  ever  ate 
was  a  mole,  and  the  next  worst  a  bluebottle;  but 
that  was  before  he  had  gobbled  down  the  heart  of 
a  French  king,  rashly  shown  him  as  a  precious 
relic  at  a  neighboring  country  house.  Buckland's 
bear  was  once  publicly  mesmerized  at  a  garden 
party  in  the  Botanical  Gardens;  Buckland's  eagle 
once  strode  into  the  cathedral  in  the  middle  of 
morning  prayer,  wings  half-spread  like  a  living 
lectern;  one  visitor  to  Buckland's  house,  hearing 
a  munching  noise  beneath  the  sofa,  was  calmly 
told  that  it  was  only  the  jackal  eating  some  of  the 
guinea  pigs. 

Orompact  of  ancient  tales,  and  port!  There  have 
been  a  host  of  them,  mostly  immortalized  onl;  in 
an  anecdote  or  two,  and  resuscitated  for  strai.j 


after  dinner  with  a  certain  reluctance,  for  in  Ox- 
ford most  of  their  ancient  tales  have  been  told 
to  death  already.  Richard  Whateley  of  Christ 
Church,  later  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  used  to  stick 
black  plaster  to  his  calves,  to  save  darning  the 
holes  in  his  stockings.  Charles  Marriott  of  Oriel 
used  to  wear  a  cloak  sewn  together  out  of  two  old 
M.A.  gowns,  with  a  veil  over  his  eyes.  Moses 
Griffith  of  Merton  so  disliked  undergraduates  that 
he  used  to  spend  the  whole  of  each  term  at  Bath, 
and  once,  finding  an  unfortunate  student  eating 
in  college  during  a  vacation,  called  for  a  screen  to 
shut  him  from  view.  "Presence  of  Mind"  Smith, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  from  1824  to  1831,  got  his 
nickname  from  his  account  of  a  boating  accident: 
"Neither  of  us  could  swim,  and  if  I  had  not  with 
great  presence  of  mind  hit  him  on  the  head  with 
a  boat  hook,  both  would  have  been  drowned."  Wil- 
liam Spooner,  the  albino  Warden  of  New  College 
from  1909  to  1924,  really  did  announce  the  hymn 
as  "Kinquering  Kongs  Their  Titles  Take,"  but 
probably  never  referred  to  Our  Queer  Dean  in  a 
Jubilee  service,  nor  threatened  to  damn  anyone  for 
sewage. 

"None  whatever,  Sir,"  loudly  retorted  Dr. 
Lancelot  Phelps,  Provost  of  Oriel  from  1914  to 
1929,  when  a  preacher  paused  in  his  account  of  a 
Biblical  episode,  and  asked  rhetorically  what  appli- 
cation it  had  to  modern  times.  "You  may  go,"  said 
Dr.  Edward  Hawkins,  a  nineteenth-century  Pro- 
vost of  the  same  college,  when  an  undergraduate 
asked  for  permission  to  attend  an  uncle's  funeral, 
"but  I  wish  it  had  been  a  nearer  relation."  A 
clergyman  called  Goulburn,  preaching  in  Holywell 
Church  in  the  1840s,  began  his  sermon  with  the 
sentence:  "It  may  be  predicted  of  the  Bereans 
that  they  permitted  no  extraneous  circumstances 
to  counteract  the  equipoise  of  their  equanimity." 
"St.  Paul  says  in  one  of  his  Epistles,"  Dean  Gais- 
ford  of  Christ  Church  once  observed  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Cathedral,  "and  I  partly  agree  with 
him  .  .  ." 

I  have  always  wondered  about  Montague  B. 
Bellamy,  whose  wife  was  named  Zelpah  and  whose 
daughter  Mariquite  was  buried  at  Sepulchre's 
cemetery  in  1892;  and  I  shall  never  forget  visiting 
W.  A.  Pantin,  Keeper  of  the  University  Archives, 
whose  rooms  at  Oriel  uprise  even  now  upon  my 
inward  vision,  with  their  indescribable  piles  of 
books,  manuscripts,  guides,  and  learned  papers, 
boxes  of  slides,  parchment  scrolls,  reference  works 
open  on  every  chair,  a  microfilm  viewer  on  a  table, 
a  map  laid  out  on  the  floor— such  a  wonderful  clut- 
ter of  loving  scholarship  that  we  actually  had  to 
clear  a  space  in  it,  like  explorers  in  a  jungle,  be- 
fore we  could  sit  down  to  tea  beside  the  fire. 
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It  is  all  a  proper  part  of  the  Oxford  genius.  This 
is  the  city  of  Alice  in  Wonderland ;  the  Dodo  stalks 
these  streets,  and  the  Cheshire  Cat,  an  Oxford 
eccentric  himself,  still  murmurs,  dreamlike 
through  the  pinnacles,  "We're  all  mad  here." 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  sense  of  hoax  or  parody 
seems  to  infect  the  life  of  the  University,  and 
makes  the  whole  scrambled  institution  seem  one 
gigantic  quirk.  Oxford  is  a  showplace  of  curious 
objects,  dotty  traditions,  asymmetries,  and  incon- 
sistencies. One  University  Statute,  solemnly  re- 
published each  year,  regulates  the  carrying  of 
bows  and  arrows  by  undergraduates,  and  once 
every  hundred  years  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  cleverest  men  in  Eng- 
land, climb  to  their  rooftop  armed  with  staves  and 
torches,  searching  for  a  mythical  mallard  duck 
and  bawling  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  a  pro- 
tracted doggerel  which  ends: 

Ho  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward, 

It  was  a  swapping  swapping  mallard. 

But  there  is  purpose  to  this  lunacy.  This  is  a 
University  still  on  its  own,  still  half-aloof  to 
change  and  normality.  It  has  tried  to  adapt  an 
aristocratic  tradition  to  an  egalitarian  age,  and 
though  to  the  sympathetic  observer  this  generally 
looks  admirable  if  a  little  forlorn,  to  the  critic  it 
is  often  simply  arrogant.  Trade  unionists,  visit- 
ing this  city  for  summer  conferences,  sometimes 
suggest  to  outraged  college  porters  that  the  whole 


place  ought  to  be  blown  up,  allowing  the  Minister 
of  Education  to  start  again  from  scratch;  and  the 
leitmotiv  of  criticism  against  Oxford,  which  never 
ceases,  is  to  remark  on  the  University's  sense  of 
antique  superiority,  and  point  out  that,  for  all  its 
enlightened  poses,  it  only  caters  for  the  upper  half 
of  the  nation  and  gives  its  alumni  unfair  and 
arcane  advantages  in  life.  To  such  a  view,  the 
deadpan  fantasy  of  Oxford  seems  only  archaic, 
parochial,  or  irresponsible. 

Some,  of  the  criticism  is  valid.  The  Oxford  aca- 
demic structure  has  been  unfairly  linked  to  the 
independent  schools,  making  it  disproportionately 
easy  for  the  moneyed  classes  to  enter.  Much  of  it, 
though,  is  the  wrong  end  of  a  stick— a  misunder- 
standing of  the  gravelly  evasiveness  of  the  place, 
which  is  only  a  mask  for  its  tolerance  and  its  fine 
distrust  of  sameness.  The  queer  old  men  of  Ox- 
ford's legend,  the  blind  eye  this  University  turns 
upon  oddity  and  exhibitionism,  the  cracked  tradi- 
tions and  the  private  jokes— all  these  are  only 
declarations,  couched  in  a  jester's  code,  that  in  this 
city  a  man  may  think,  act,  and  look  as  he  likes, 
however  ludicrous  his  tastes  or  unfashionable  his 
opinions. 

The  humor  of  Oxford  is  her  saving  grace,  as 
Max  Beerbohm,  that  archetypical  Oxonian,  recog- 
nized in  himself.  "I  was  a  modest,  good-humored 
boy,"  he  wrote.  "It  is  Oxford  that  has  made  me 
insufferable"— and  there,  in  a  single  dry  quip,  he 
expressed  the  point  of  it  all. 
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See  how  much  better  an  airline  can  be 


1966  Tlntnderbird: 
America's 

Personal  Luxury  Car 


Anion"  the  world's  great  luxury  cars, 
only  Thunderbird  is  so  hilly  dedi- 
cated to  the  idea  of  personal  luxury. 

For  example,  among  many  innova- 
tions for  1 966,  there  is  a  new,  more 
formal  Town  series  with  its  own  dis- 
tinc  tive  roofline.  The  c  lassie  Thunder- 
bird  look,  in  convertible  and  hardtop 
models,  is  still  available. 

This  year,  too.  Thundei  bird  leads 


the  way  with  unique  feature  lib 
Safet)  Convenience  Panel  rrloii 
<>\  ei  head  in  t  he  new  Town  I  M 
This  panel  warns  the  driver  i  i  I 
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This  panel  in  Town  models  tells  when  doors  are 
ajar,  seatbelts  unfastened,  fuel  low,  emergency 
flasher  is  operating. 


Smart  new  roofline  for  Town  Landau  and  Town 
Hardtop  is  the  newest  of  Thundcrbird's  1966 
Styling  innovations. 


Highway  Pilot  Control  switches  are  on  the  steer- 
ing wheel  to  set.  maintain  and  resume  highway 
speed  automatically. 


Integrated  AM  Radio/Stereo-sonit  I  ape  Systt 
is  cartridge-loaded,  snaps  in.  snaps  out.  needs 
threading. 


c-inch  V-8  is  offered  as  optional 
uipment.  Another  distinctive  Thun- 
i  bird  option  this  year  is  an  AM  Ra" 
>/Stereo  Tape  system.  Yon  can  en- 
y  over  70  minutes  of  music  with 
sy-to-load  tape  cartridges. 
Discover  the  smooth,  silent  world  of 
ninderbird.  Let  your  Ford  Dealer 
aw  you  why  Thunderbird  continues 
be  America's  Personal  Luxury  Car. 


Thunderbird 

UNIQUE  IN  ALL  THE.  WORLD 


Thunderbird's  unique  Sequential  linn  Signals 
in  full-width  taillights  signal  each  turn  with  a 
ripple  of  light. 


Charging  Cossack  in  bronze  is  by  the  famous  I'lth-century  Russian  sculptor  Lanceray. 


Three  of  the  world  s  great  vodkas. 

Gilbeys  is  the  one 
you  can  buy  without  a  passport. 
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Few  Questions  and 
Fewer  Answers 

(extracts  from  a  monastic  notebook) 

by  Thomas  Me  Hon 


n  a  quiet  corner  of  the  religious  life 
e  muses  upon  the  behavior  of  poets  and 
politicians,  of  cows  and  saints  and  her- 
nits  in  the  hills. 

[  read  a  depressingly  inane  magazine  article  by 
Logical  Positivist— someone  wanted  my  comment 
n  it. 

What  can  I  say?  The  burden  of  his  teaching 
eems  to  be  this:  "Since  we  cannot  really  say  any- 
hing  about  anything,  let  us  be  content  to  talk 
bout  the  way  in  which  we  say  nothing."  That  is 
n  excellent  way  to  organize  futility. 

After  all,  even  nothingness  has  its  dignity; 
ut  here  not  even  the  dignity  of  nothingness  is 
espected.  There  must  be  the  mechanical  clicking 
f  the  thought  machine  manufacturing  nothing 
bout  nothing,  as  if  even  nothing  had  at  all  costs 
)  be  organized,  and  presented  as  if  it  were  some- 
iing.  As  if  it  had  to  be  talked  about. 

The  atheist  existentialist  has  my  respect:  he 
ccepts  his  honest  despair  with  stoic  dignity.  And 
espair  gives  his  thought  a  genuine  content,  be- 
ause  it  expresses  an  experience— his  confronta- 
ion  with  emptiness.  But  these  others  confront 
nly  the  mechanical  output  of  their  own  thinking 
lachine.  They  don't  have  the  insight  or  the  sense 
3  stand  in  awe  at  real  emptiness.  In  fact,  t 
ationalizations  seem  to  be  a  complacent  evasion : 


as  if  logical  formulas  somehow  could  give  them 
something  to  stand  on  in  the  abyss. 

And  now :  just  wait  until  they  start  philosophiz- 
ing with  computers ! 

*  *  * 

The  South  American  poets  who  had  a  meeting 
in  Concepcion,  Chile,  last  winter,  considered  the 
two  Americans  present  to  be  "innocents"— should 
one  say  fools?  Especially  —  who  was  con- 
tinually making  a  huge  fuss  about  how  poets 
needed  lots  of  drugs  and  sex  and  was  always  the 
first  one  to  go  home. 

*  *  * 

The  Democratic  primaries  are  coming  up.  There 
is  a  man  running  for  jailer  who  ought  to  know  the 
job  well.  He  has  been  in  jail  four  times  as  a  moon- 
shiner. He  is  a  "good  Catholic"  too.  Everything 
recommends  him  for  the  office. 

*  *  * 

Both  in  Malraux  and  in  Orwell  it  is  there— the 
obsession  with  immortality.  You  find  it  every- 
where. Orwell  comes  out  with  it  several  times,  in 
essays:  He  will  say,  in  passing,  that  this  is  the 
"great  question."  Immortality.  "The  major  prob- 
lem of  our  day  is  the  decay  of  the  belief  in  personal 
immortality."  Such  are  his  words. 

The  Ministry  of  Truth  has  its  own  way  of  deal- 
ing with  that  question.  Indeed  the  great  question, 
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among  totalitarian.  And  Berken,  in  Malraux's 
Royal  Way  (a  poor  book)  seeking  to  remain  im- 
mortal among  dead  cities  in  Cambodia! 

Julien  Green  continually  asks  himself :  can  a 
novelist  be  a  saint?  Can  a  novelist  save  his  soul? 
But  perhaps  the  salvation  of  his  soul  depends 
precisely  on  his  willingness  to  take  that  risk,  and 
to  be  a  novelist.  And  perhaps  if  he  refused  the 
challenge  and  accepted  something  that  seemed  to 
him  more  "safe,"  he  would  be  lost.  "He  that  will 
save  his  life  must  lose  it." 

There  is  a  divine  judgment  upon  national  com- 
placencies: it  condemns  the  complacent  to  eat 
their  fine  words,  in  detail,  and  in  the  crudest,  most 
inexorable  fashion,  and  not  to  realize  that  they 
are  doing  it. 

To  call  it  a  "judgment"  is  to  suppose,  normally, 
that  the  one  judged  has  a  conscience.  In  which 
case,  he  is  all  the  more  severely  judged  by  the 
flagrant  evasions  with  which  he  seeks  to  escape 
the  contradiction  between  his  actions  and  his  for- 
mal ideals.  For  instance,  we  celebrate  in  America 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, etc.  Rightly.  But  now,  let  anyone  start 
the  equivalent  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  in  Viet- 
nam, Peru,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  or  in  Alabama. 

A  letter  arrives  stamped  with  the  slogan  :  "The 
U.  S.  Army,  key  to  peace."  No  army  is  the  key  to 
peace,  neither  the  U.  S.  Army  nor  the  Soviet  Army 
nor  any  other.  No  "great"  nation  has  the  key  to 
anything  but  war.  Power  has  nothing  to  do  with 
peace.  The  more  men  build  up  military  power,  the 
more  they  violate  peace  and  destroy  it. 

When  the  Dalai  Lama  was  young,  still  a  boy,  he 
was  lonely  in  his  palace,  the  Potala,  and  would 
walk  on  the  roof  looking  through  field  glasses 
down  upon  the  houses  of  his  subjects  to  see  if  they 
were  having  parties,  and  in  order  to  watch  them 
enjoying  themselves.  They,  in  their  turn,  would 
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hide  themselves  and  hold  their  parties  out 
sight,  so  as  not  to  sadden  him  still  more. 

*  *  * 

Let  us  walk  along  here,  says  my  shadow  an 
compose  a  number  of  sentences,  each  one  of  fin 
begins,  "You  think  you  are  a  monk,  but  .  .  .' 

*  *  * 

Recently  in  the  breviary  we  had  a  saint  irhn 
at  the  point  of  death,  removed  his  pontifical  test- 
merits  and  got  out  of  bed.  He  died  on  the  oor. 
which  is  only  right;  but  one  hardly  has  time  >  be 
edified  by  it,  one  is  still  musing  over  the  fad  hat 
he  had  pontifical  vestments  on  in  bed. 

Let  us  examine  our  consciences,  brethrei  do 
we  wear  our  miters  even  to  bed?  I  am  afraifwe 
sometimes  do. 


(Jan.  22,  1!)G1  )  President  Kennedy's  inaugura- 
tion speech  has  just  been  read  in  the  refec'fy. 
It  was  clear  and  intelligent.  The  country  obv';us- 
ly  has  a  good  President.  It  remains  to  be  lien 
what  the  country  will  do  about  it.  I  suspectjair 
standard  gestures  of  cooperation— they  areiiot 
quite  enough. 

at  happened  to  the  gray  cat  with  the  Wme 
spot  on  her  chest?  The  gray  cat  that  got  thir.er 
and  thinner,  and  rubbed  more  and  more  desijr- 
ately  against  your  ankles,  at  evening,  in  the  irj/i- 
tiate  garden  ? 

*  *  * 

Music  is  being  played  to  the  cows  in  the  irk- 
ing barn.  Rules  have  been  made  and  confirrrli: 
only  sacred  music  is  to  be  played  to  the  cows,  it 
"classical"  music.  The  music  is  to  make  the  cm 
give  more  milk.  The  sacred  music  is  to  keep  te 
brothers  who  work  in  the  cowbarn  recoiled]! 
For  some  time  now  sacred  music  has  been  pla  d 
to  the  cows  in  the  milking  barn.  They  have  1st1 
given  more  milk.  The  brothers  have  not  been  ;  I 
more  recollected  than  usual.  I  believe  the  cows  V|ll 
soon  be  hearing  Beethoven.  Then  we  shall  h;  e 
classical,  perhaps  worldly  milk  and  the  monastil 
will  prosper.  (Later:  it  was  true.  The  hills  - 
sounded  with  Beethoven.  The  monastery  has  pr  • 
pered.  The  brother  who  most  needed  the  mu  : 
has.  however,  departed.) 

*  *  * 

If  you  call  one  thing  vile  and  another  precioi 
if  you  praise  success  and  blame  failure,  you  \\ 
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11  the  world  with  thieves,  soldiers,  and  business- 
len.  I  have  praised  the  saints  and  I  have  told  at 
hat  cost  they  strove  to  surpass  lesser  men.  What 
mdness  have  I  not  preached  in  sei-mons ! 

*  *  * 

It  is  beautifully  cool  and,  above  all,  quiet  in  the 
'ovitiate  conference  room.  One  of  the  novices, 
rater  B-,  laughed  and  laughed  more  and  more 
'eek  after  week  until  he  finally  laughed  all  day 
>ng  and  had  to  go  home.  I  am  told  that  once,  be- 
n-e  one  of  the  singing  classes,  he  laughed  so 
uich  he  rolled  on  the  floor.  Life  here  is  funnier 
nan  we  think.  And  now.  it  is  once  again,  quiet. 

#  *  * 

The  superb  moral  and  poetic  beauty  of  the 
'liaedo.  One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  Plato, 
ut  one  must  hear  him.  Not  to  listen  to  such  a 
oice  would  be  unpardonable:  like  not  listening  to 
onscience,  or  to  nature.  I  love  this  great  poem, 
his  purifying  music  of  which  my  spirit  has  need. 

I  think  the  same  may  be  said  for  Gandhi.  One 
.  oes  not  have  to  agree  with  everything  (for  in- 
tance  the  spinning  wheel )  but  one  must  hear  him, 
ne  must  listen  with  respect,  see  why  it  was  in 
lany  ways  right  and  inevitable  that  he  should 
xpress  the  truth  he  knew  in  this  special  way. 

Certainly  we  all  have  need  to  do  more  than  hear 
im,  on  nonviolence.  We  also  have  to  learn  from 
im.  Again,  not  slavishly.  We  do  not  have  to  make 
cult  of  Gandhi,  or  follow  his  nonviolent  teaching 
s  a  kind  of  party  line.  All  party  lines  deform  the 
octrine  which  they  claim  to  preserve. 

Because  we  are  so  little  capable  of  understand- 
ng  Gandhian  nonviolence,  our  lives  have  become 

moral  debacle,  an  enslavement  to  half-truths, 
n  which  we  are  the  passive  prey  of  totalitarian 
orces.  We  are  ruled,  and  resign  to  let  ourselves 
e  ruled,  by  our  own  weakness  and  by  the  preju- 
ices  of  those  who,  more  guilty  and  more  frus- 
rated  than  ourselves,  need  to  exercise  great 
ower.  We  let  them.  And  we  excuse  our  cowardice 
y  letting  ourselves  be  driven  to  violence  under 
obedience"  to  tyrants.  Thus  we  think  ourselves 
oble,  dutiful,  and  brave.  There  is  no  truth  in  this, 
t  is  a  betrayal  of  God.  and  humanity,  and  of  our 
wn  self. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

On  my  forty-sixth  birthday  they  put  an  ape  into 
pace.  They  shot  him  farther  than  they  intended, 
'hey  recovered  him  alive.  He  flew  through  space 
t  a  fabulous  speed,  pressing  buttons,  pulling 
2vers,  eating  banana-flavored  pills.  He  sign  I 
vith  faultless  regularity,  just  as  he  had  been 


trained  to  do.  He  did  not  complain  of  space.  He 
did  not  complain  of  time.  He  did  not  complain 
either  of  earth  or  heaven.  He  was  bothered  by 
no  metaphysical  problems.  He  felt  no  guilt.  At 
least  it  is  not  reported  that  he  felt  any  guilt. 

#  ♦  ♦ 

Fr.  S—  who  had  to  go  to  the  doctor  in  Louisville 
came  back  with  a  clipping  about  a  man  out  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains,  an  old  coal  miner  who  for 
thirteen  years  has  lived  as  a  hermit  with  his  dog 
in  a  pitiful  little  shack  without  even  a  chimney.  He 
uses  an  old  car  seat  for  his  bed.  When  he  was 
asked  why  he  chose  to  live  such  a  life  he  replied, 
"Because  of  all  these  wars."  A  real  desert  father, 
perhaps.  And  probably  not  too  sure  how  he  got 
t  here. 

basic  temptation:  the  flatly  unchristian  re- 
fusal to  love  those  whom  we  consider,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  unworthy  of  love.  And,  on  top  of 
that,  to  consider  others  unworthy  of  love  for  even 
very  trivial  reasons.  Not  that  we  hate  them  of 
course;  but  we  just  refuse  to  accept  them  in  our 
hearts,  to  treat  them  without  suspicion  and  deal 
with  them  without  inner  reservations.  In  a  word, 
we  reject  those  who  do  not  please  us.  We  are  of 
course  "charitable  toward  them."  An  interesting 
use  of  the  word  "charity"  to  cover  and  to  justify 
a  certain  coldness,  suspicion,  and  even  disdain. 
But  this  is  punished  by  another  inexorable  re- 
fusal :  we  are  bound  by  the  logic  of  this  defensive 
rejection  to  reject  any  form  of  happiness  that  even 
implies  acceptance  of  those  whom  we  have  de- 
cided to  reject.  This  certainly  complicates  life,  and 
if  one  is  sufficiently  intolerant,  it  ends  by  making 
all  happiness  impossible. 

This  means  that  we  have  to  get  along  without 
constantly  applying  the  yardstick  of  "worthiness" 
(who  is  worthy  to  be  loved,  and  who  is  not ) .  And 
it  almost  means,  by  implication,  that  we  cease  to 
ask  even  indirect  questions  about  who  is  "justi- 
fied," who  is  worthy  of  acceptance,  who  can  be 
tolerated  by  the  believer!  What  a  preposterous 
idea  that  would  be !  And  vet  the  world  is  full  of 
"believers"  who  find  themselves  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  people  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
"tolerate,"  such  as  Jews,  Negroes,  Unbelievers. 
Heretics,  Communists,  Pagans,  Fanatics,  and  so 
on. 

God  is  asking  of  me,  the  unworthy,  to  forget  my 
unworthiness  and  that  of  all  my  brothers,  and  dare 
to  advance  in  the  love  which  has  redeemed  and  re- 
newed us  all  in  God's  likeness.  And  to  laugh,  after 
a!',  at  all  pi*eposterous  ideas  of  "worthiness." 
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Florida's  Legislature 

The  Pork  Chop  State  of  Mind 

by  Robert  Sherrill 


A  place  of  dazzling  contradictions, 
Florida  is  moving  fast  into  the  ranks 
of  the  big-time,  urbanized  states.  Yet 
its  government  is  still  paralyzed  by  a 
little  clique  of  backcountry  Senators- 
relics  from  a  smug,  sleepy,  rural  past. 

Florida  is  a  swinging,  big-talking  boom  state 
that  moves,  despite  the  drag  from  some  of  its 
politicians,  at  a  brisk  pace  toward  greatness.  As 
with  any  emerging  society— and  Florida,  for  all 
its  antiquity,  is  brand-new  in  most  ways  that  mat- 
ter—it is  not  yet  certain  of  its  personality  or  its 
goals.  It  is  a  place  of  dazzling  contradictions. 

In  Florida  Martin  Luther  King  found  what  he 
called  the  nation's  most  lawless  city,  St.  Augus- 
tine; and  from  Florida  came  LeRoy  Collins,  for- 
mer Governor,  to  head  up  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act's  community-relations  division  at  a  time  when 
no  other  important  Southern  politician  would 
have  risked  his  career  to  do  it. 

The  state  seems  determined  to  develop  a  first- 
rate  educational  system  and  in  the  last  decade 
it  has  built  one  of  the  largest  junior-college  sys- 
tems in  the  nation;  yet  this  year  the  teachers  of 
Florida  became  so  enraged  at  what  they  consid- 
ered political  meddling  in  education  that  they 


asked  the  National  Education  Association  to  pii 
the  state  on  its  blacklist. 

In  recent  years  Florida  has  taken  numerou 
vows  to  improve  facilities  for  treating  mentf 
illness;  yet  after  a  four-year  study  which  detei 
mined  that  the  next  mental  hospital  should  b< 
put  in  a  place  like  Tampa  or  Palm  Beach,  the  196 
legislature  decided  to  build  a  $6.5-million  hospi 
tal  forty  miles  back  in  the  boondocks,  because  th 
Senate  president  lived  there,  and  his  neighbor 
wanted  it. 

Florida  is  in  many  ways  a  pinchpenny  state 
last  year,  however,  the  state  Cabinet  gave  awa; 
more  than  a  million  dollars  in  irreplaceable  ol< 
Spanish  coins.  No  state  is  more  dependent  on  tto 
tourists  whom  wilderness  areas  attract;  yet  to 
day  the  Everglades  are  in  danger  of  drying  up 
with  a  resulting  mass  death  of  wildlife,  and  no 
body  is  seriously  attempting  to  correct  this  man 
made  problem. 

Numerically,  Florida  sends  more  convicts  t( 
the  electric  chair  than  most  states,  but  no  statf 
is  more  considerate  in  applying  the  (iideon  V 
Wainwright  extension  of  legal  aid  for  paupers: 

Consistency  of  action  may  be  more  elusive  in 
this  state  than  in  others  because  Florida,  which 
stretches  eight  hundred  miles  from  Pensacola  tc 
Key  West,  does  not  exist  as  a  unit;  it  is  split  intc 
more  personalities  than  Texas. 

There  is  the  slick  Florida  of  Miami,  Palm 


"You're  not  Alice." 


that  isn't  Alice. 
:e  isn't  with  us  anymore. 
1  we  understand  the  "regulars" 
"  flight  aren't  very  happy  about  it. 
er  you  flew  with  Alice  once,  she 
abered  your  face  the  next  time. 
I  your  name  the  next  time. 
I  that  you  liked  your  coffee  with 


saccharin  after  that. 

And  what  happened  to  Alice? 

Well,  if  you  must  know,  one  of  you 
married  her. 

In  fa-t.  ne  or  another  of  you  has 
married  practically  every  stewardess 
we've  ever  had 

(It's  got  to  the  point  now  where  we 


can't  keep  girls  more  than  2  years.) 

So  don't  look  at  us  that  way  if  you 
happen  to  miss  Alice. 

(Or  Doreen  or  Nora  or  "that  little 
Miss  Whoozis  with  the  red  hair.") 

You  can't  go  on  removing  these  girls 
from  the  premises  and  still  expect  to 
find  them  on  the  airplane. 


American  Airlines 
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Beach,  and  Fort  Lauderdale— the  Florida  of  the 
billboards— which  has  more  ties  of  interest  to  the 
Caribbean  and  New  York  than  to  upstate  Florida. 
There  is  the  reactionary-scientific  Florida  around 
Orlando  and  Cape  Kennedy ;  this  is  Goldwater 
country,  not  for  reasons  of  race  but  because  it  is 
inhabited  by  so  many  young  conservative  execu- 
tives who  work  at  Martin  in  Orlando  or  around 
the  space  business  at  the  Cape.  Pushing  westward 
through  several  counties  of  almost  solid  citrus 
groves,  one  comes  to  the  St.  Petersburg-Tampa 
focus  of  phosphate  mining  and  old  pensioners. 
And  finally  there  is  redneck  Florida,  stretching 
from  Pensacola  to  Jacksonville;  this  is  genuine 
red-clay  country. 

Tallahassee,  the  capital,  is  supposed  to  make 
a  Florida  out  of  these  fractured  parts,  but  it  does 
nut.  The  city  is  only  twenty  miles  from  the 
Georgia  border  and  twice  as  close  to  Montgom- 
ery, Alabama— birthplace  of  the  Confederacy— as 
it  is  to  Palm  Beach  and  Miami.  To  those  in  com- 
mand of  state  government,  the  northern  border 
still  seems  comfortingly  close.  George  Stone,  the 
legislator  most  likely  to  be  elected  speaker  of  the 
House  in  10(57,  lives  so  close  to  the  state  line  that 
he  actually  receives  his  mail  from  a  post  office  in 
Alabama. 

There  is  a  resulting  isolation  of  the  capital, 
lying  as  it  does  about  four  hundred  miles  from  50 
per  cent  of  the  state's  population,  two  hundred 
miles  from  05  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  an 
even  greater  distance  from  the  spirit  of  progress 
that  grips  these  more  populated  areas. 

What  is  true  of  Florida's  capito!  is  even  truer 
of  its  government.  It  is  not  ugly,  but  underneath, 
like  so  many  state  governments,  it  is  very  rickety 
indeed.  The  government's  condition  of  disrepair 
is  the  result  of  a  power  faction's  having  ruled 
successfully  so  long  on  the  simple  principle  that 
property  rights  are  preeminent.  A  Pensacola 
Senator  once  perfectly  expressed  the  legislature's 
suspended  spirit  by  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
just  as  well  if  it  met  two  days  every  sixty  years 
rather  than,  as  at  present,  sixty  days  every  two 
years.  Expecting  little  from  their  state  govern- 
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ment,  the  people  of  Florida,  the  state  which  ranM 
ninth  in  population  and  third  in  rate  of  growM 
(behind  only  Nevada  and  Arizona),  have  ceasefl 
to  be  much  interested  in  it. 

In  response  to  its  slight  residue  of  public  in'jH 
terest,  the  legislature  otters  periodic  defamatioi^B 
of  the  federal  government.  It  was  in  Florida  th;|B 
the  three  Constitutional  amendments  originate^Hl 
which,  before  Chief  Justice  Warren  aroused  tlilf 
nation  against  them,  were  quietly  maneuvere^B 
through  nineteen  legislatures.  Three  younM 
Florida  lawmakers  were  behind  the  drive  th^H 
would  have  destroyed  democracy  as  we  know  |H 
and,  in  the  warning  issued  by  the  New  York  Ba^H 
"turn  the  clock  back  to  the  Articles  of  Confedera^B 
tion  of  1777."  'Taken  together,  the  three  amendl^B 
ments  would  have  left  reapportionment  up  to  th|H 
-late-  and  made  the  U.  S.  Constitution  as  pliabllM 
as  child's  putty. ) 

In  Tallahassee,  on  opening  day  of  the  legislativ^B 
session,  great  bouquets  are  heaped  high  on  everjH 
desk,  spilling  over  onto  the  floor  where  th|H 
irises  and  roses  and  carnations  are  stacked  iitB 
the  tall  brass  spittoons.  Ralph  Waldo  EmersoaH 
visited  Tallahassee  and  left  calling  it  a  "grow 
tesque  place."  To  some  extent,  politically,  it  stillH 
is.  There,  as  in  so  many  Southern  states,  piniH 
trees,  potato  fields,  moonshine,  paper  pulp-nolM 
people— have  run  the  government  for  generations  |H 
and  only  a  few  signs  suggest  that  the  situation™ 
will  change  soon. 


Every  Comfort  for  Orangei 


C»itrus  and  cattle  have  traditionally  had  more 
influence  than  literate  citizens.  There  was  a  classic  I 
moment  in  1050,  when  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee of  the  House  was  asked  to  vote  $100,000 
to  help  county  libraries;  the  bill  was  debated  fori  : 
two  hours  and  then  set  aside  as  "a  good  idea  for  jj 
which  we  don't  have  money  this  year."  A  moment]! 
later,  with  scarcely  any  debate,  five  times  that 
amount  was  appropriated  for  fighting  the  fire  an.t.jj 
At  the  same  sitting  the  committee  voted  several i|| 
million  dollars   for  combating   the  screwworraj 
(enemy  of  the  cow)  and  the  burrowing  nematode il 
(  enemy  of  t  he  orange  i . 

This  year  a  $300-million  bond  issue  was  voted 
for  highway  construction  (although  Florida  has 
a  fine  highway  system  that  is  improving  right 
along  with  just  the  normal  tax  support),  but  only' 
after  much  pleading  from  the  welfare  department 
did  the  legislature  finally,  grudgingly,  allow  the 
ceiling  of  $81  per  family  for  aid  to  dependent 
children-unchanged  since  1051  and  lowest  in  the 


Another  lonely  business  trip? 


fou  could  have  brought  your  wife,  without  straining  your 
tudget,  on  your  American  Express  Credit  Card.  Here's  how. 


t's  never  been  easier  to  bring  your 
/ife  on  a  business  trip. 

Just  charge  her  airline  ticket  on 
our  American  Express  Card.  With 
iew  "Sign  &  Fly"  service  you  can 
ake  a  year  to  pay. 

All  you  do  is  show  your  American 
Express  Card  when  you  buy  the 
icket.  Then  sign  your  name. 

No  credit  check,  no  red  tape,  no 
leposit  or  delay. 

And  there  are  two  ways  to  pay 
or  her  ticket. 


Extended  plan.  Take  up  to  a  year  to 
pay.  The  low  service  charge  saves 
you  money.  See  box. 


PLAN 

12-MONTH  CHARGE 

PER  $100 

"Sign  &  Fly" 

$6.00  (Averages 

service 

500  a  month) 

Another  major 

More  than 

credit  carv  plan 

$9.50 

Regular  billing.  You  can  also  pay  on 
your  next  American  Express  state- 
ment with  no  service  charge. 


"Sign  &  Fly"  on  Northeast,  Pan  Am, 
TWA,  and  60  other  national  and  in- 
ternational airlines. 

New  lower  family  fares  are  now 
available  on  most  U.S.  airlines. 

And  next  vacation,  "Sign  & 
Travel."  This  new  credit  card  ser- 
vice lets  you  charge  tours  and  take 
a  year  to  pay. 

For  a  credit  card  application, 
write  to:  American  Express,  Dept. 
HL-3,  Box  37,  New  York,  New  York 
10008. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

>  1 

The  Company  For  People  WhoTravel 
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nation— to  be  raised  by  $4  a  month.  But  it  refused 
to  earmark  any  money  specifically  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  legislature  this  year  voted  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  its  World's  Fair  exhibit,  aimed  largely 
at  promoting  the  citrus  industry,  but  only  $12,000 
for  the  Governor's  office  on  race  relations. 

LeRoy  Collins  was  the  last  Governor  who  was 
seriously  active  in  behalf  of  the  public.  Four 
sessions  ago  he  went  to  the  legislature  and  re- 
minded it  that  "few  industries  or  professions  are 
without  adequate  representation  before  our  leg- 
islative and  administrative  officials  and  boards. 
But  there  is  no  formal  representation  of  the  con- 
suming public  as  such."  He  recommended  legis- 
lation to  set  up  a  Florida  consumer  commission. 

It  was  a  unique  pro-public  concept.  The  commis- 
sion would  have  been  a  kind  of  public  lobbyist  in 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  real-estate  promo- 
tion laws,  small-loan  legislation,  insurance  and 
utility  rate-making,  and  anti-fraud  laws.  In  the 
Senate,  the  bill  to  create  the  commission  did  not 
even  get  out  of  committee.  In  the  House,  members 
voted  44  to  \U  to  prohibit  the  proposal  from  com- 
ing up. 

In  recent  decades  two  powers  have  helped  to 
preserve  the  status  quo.  One  is  Ed  Ball  and  his 
Du  Pont  empire,  the  state's  largest  landowner, 
bank  owner,  and  grower  of  pine  trees.  The  other 
dominating  political  power  is  the  "Pork  Chop 
Gang,"  a  group  of  rural  Senators. 

One  hears  considerable  talk  these  days  about 
how  the  cities  hope  for  meaningful  legislative  re- 
apportionment to  take  control  of  government  away 
from  the  backwoods.  But  it  is  significant  how 
seldom  these  calls  for  reform  come  from  indus- 
trialists and  big  businessmen,  even  though  their 
headquarters  are  in  the  cities.  These  latter  have 
no  cause  to  complain.  They  have  done  very  well 
under  the  Pork  Choppers,  many  of  whom  are 
themselves  bankers,  insurance  executives,  timber 
squires,  and  who,  for  ends  which  he  did  not  have 
in  mind,  would  agree  with  that  fallen  angel  of 
Populism,  Tom  Watson,  the  Georgia  reformer 
and  isolationist  who  said  that  "gratitude  may 
fail;  so  may  sympathy,  and  friendship,  and  gen- 
erosity, and  patriotism,  but  in  the  lain  run,  self- 
interest  always  controls." 

The  dollar  sympathies  of  the  Florida  legislature 
have  been  well  known  since  the  day  in  1001  that 
it  changed  the  law  to  permit  Henry  Flagler,  vice- 
president  of  Standard  Oil  Company  and  builder  of 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  to  divorce  his 
wife,  and  then  changed  the  law  back  again— a 
gesture  in  Bible-quoting  Florida  that  may  have 
been  more  significant  than  the  two  million  acres 
it  gave  him  for  his  railroad.  The  legislature's 


continuing  concern  for  the  well-being  of  ion 
merce  was  illustrated  fifty  years  later  when  it  sell 
aside  two  major  rivers  as  "commercial  streamsH 
-which  industry  could,  and  did,  pollute  as  it  likecH 
With  that  precedent  handy,  the  legislature  triell 
to  add  two  more  streams  to  the  legal  pollutioM 
list  this  year  but  were  blocked  by  a  veto.  A  coupl^B 
of  sessions  ago,  an  insurance  code  of  two  huijB 
died  pages  laden  with  highly  important  comjH 
plexities,  passed  the  legislature  without  a  word  ojfl 
debate.  In  the  past  three  sessions,  more  than  fift-jH 
pro-banking  bills  have  sailed  through. 

In  this  land  of  cloudy  Xanaduan  EstablishmeiijM 
tarianism  the  sacred  stricture  against  conflict  ow 
interest  runs  in  crazy  surrealistic  designs.  WhejH 
the  interests  of  the  legislators  are  the  same  a'fl 
those  of  big  business  and  big  industry,  one  muJB 
expect  the  state  to  wind  up  from  time  to  time  witfM 
a  speaker  of  the  House  whose  law  partner  may  bifl 
registered  as  lobbyist  for  several  differen  ■ 
groups;  or  a  speaker  who  may  have  been  hired  a  J 
attorney  for  a  controversial  commission;  or  anJj 
number  of  powerful  legislators  who  may  be  taking 
paychecks  from  agencies  that  must  come  to  t\im 
legislature  for  appropriations,  or  from  privat  m 
banking  and  utility  firms  that  wish  to  avoid  fuiffl 
ther  statutory  restrictions.  All  this  has  been  donjM 
quite  openly. 

When  Randolph  Hodges  was  Senate  presidenj 
in  1961,  he  said  of  the  Pork  Chop  Gang,  "I  don'H 
think  the  fellows  should  be  thought  of  as  a  gan|M 
which  would  go  in  and  rape  the  treasury."  OnjH 
good  reason,  he  could  have  added,  is  that  becausH 
of  the  conservative  influence  of  the  Gang  th'H 
treasury  is  seldom  full  enough  to  make  the  tri]|H 
worthwhile.  The  Pork  Choppers,  says  the  mil  I 
lionaire    tobacco    farmer    Judge    ( ex-Senator  j si 
Dewey  Johnson   in   perfect   Bourbonese,  "hav 
given  Florida  the  most  conservative  governmen 
this  state  has  ever  known.  They  have  held  dowiul 
spending  and  held  down  taxes."  M 

No  Hog-wild  Schemei  s 

They  have  indeed  held  down  some  taxes.  Then 
is  no  corporate  income  tax,  no  state  property  tax'  1 
no  severance  tax  on  natural  resources  (except  oil  k 
which  as  of  now  is  practically  nonexistent  as  ai 
industry  in  Florida).  The  state  desperately  needi'l 
operational  money,  but  the  legislature  has  mad<  I 
few  demands  on  the  paper  mills,  insurance  conil 
panies,  banks,  mines,  and  timber  companies.  Th( 
billion-dollar   citrus    industry    pays   almost  n< 
taxes,  and  those  it  does  pay  are  specifically  ear  j}: 
marked  to  be  spent  in  advertising  and  promoting  I 


[Crib  Notes  from  Paul  Masson] 

ow  to  cheat  at  wine-tasting  though  blindfold 


^HE  cheating  occurs  before  you  pour  the 
wine;  by  elimination.  Even  with  the 
idfold  labels  you  can  tell  quite  a  lot. 
\side  from  the  obvious  division  into  Red, 
lite,  and  Rose,  there  are  three  traditional 
ties,  depending  on  the  wine  type:  Rhine- 
>selle  (tall  and  skinny),  Claret  (high- 
ped),  and  Burgundy  (the  other  one), 
o,  confronted  by  the  above,  for  instance, 
i  would  know  that  the  right  bottle  is  either 
il  Masson's  California  Pinot  Chardonnav, 
lot  Blanc,  or  Chablis;  that  at  the  left  is  one 
our  two  Sauternes;  that  the  center  bottle 


is  either  our  Emerald  Dry,  Rhine  Castle, 
Riesling,  or  Rhine  Wine. 

Of  course,  beyond  this  point  you  will 
have  to  depend  on  your  palate  to  tell  you 
the  delicious  differences. 

The  same  visual  aids  apply  to  our  Reds  and 
Roses  as  well.  Should  you  care  to  rush  the 
cribbing  season  we  will  be  happy  to  send  you 
a  form  chart  for  all  14  Paul  Masson  table 
wines,  together  with  the  labels  of  each  so  you 
will  know  what  to  look  for  at  the  restaurant 
or  wine  store.  Happy  tasting,  and  don't  try 
it  on  the  same  people  twice. 


i</>5,  PAUL  MASSON  VINE}  \  K.DS,  DEPT.  H  z,  SARATOGA,  CALIFORNIA;  or  come  visit. 
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the  sale  of  Florida  citrus;  none  is  used  to  support 
state  government.  This  is  not  soon  likely  to 
change,  since  half  the  Senators  and  at  least  a 
fourth  of  the  House  members  own  citrus  groves  or 
are  financially  involved  with  citrus  processors. 

To  a  large  extent  Florida's  present  political 
power  structure  was  founded  the  day  Ed  Ball's 
sister,  Jessie,  married  Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  a  wan- 
derer from  the  Delaware  tribe.  Little  roly-poly 
Ed  Ball— who  loves  to  munch  lime  Life-Savers  and 
sip  Jack  Daniels— is  now  in  control  of  the  Du  Pont 
Estate.  Ball  is  smart,  aggressive  and,  needless  to 
say,  very  rich  (the  Du  Pont  estate  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  a  billion  dollars).  This  is  a  combina- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  achieve  his  acknowl- 
edged influence  over  the  Florida  legislature,  a 
position  he  enjoyed  up  to  about  1950.  When  he 
withdrew  at  that  time  from  active  politicking,  his 
role  was  taken  over  largely  by  the  Pork  Choppers, 
whom  he  has  frequently  defended.  "Suppose  you 
get  a  Governor  with  a  lot  of  hog-wild  schemes— 
you've  got  to  have  a  legislative  bloc  that  will  keep 
a  checkrein  on  the  big  counties,"  he  once  said. 
"Country  people  may  not  be  as  sophisticated,  but 
they  sure  are  a  lot  more  practical  and  usually  be- 
lieve in  old  American  traditions." 

The  Du  Pont  Estate's  million  acres  of  timber- 
land  takes  in  about  twelve  of  the  counties  from 
which  the  Choppers  are  elected.  There  are  other 
ties.  Chop  legislators  have  frequently  borrowed 
large  sums  from  Du  Pont  banks  for  their  business 
ventures.  Several  of  the  most  influential  Chops 
have  been  attorneys  for  Du  Pont  banks. 

A  Rural  King  Squeezed  Out 

.^^.s  in  most  states,  the  rural  influence  has  al- 
ways been  dominant  in  the  Florida  legislature. 
Not  until  the  mid-1950s,  however,  did  the  rural 
bloc  get  its  name.  A  Tampa  editorial  writer,  try- 
ing to  insult  them  for  the  way  they  were  treating 
city  folks,  first  called  them  the  Pork  Chop  Gang. 
Instead  of  feeling  insulted,  the  country  Catos 
proudly  adopted  the  banner.  Under  it  they  stand 
together  and  fight  it  out  with  the  sinful  cities  of 
South  Florida,  which  exhibit  their  degradation 
by  a  willingness  to  take  the  Bible  out  of  school, 
put  the  Negroes  in,  and  build  roads  other  than 
those  which  run  from  one  north  Florida  wilder- 
ness to  another. 

Optimists  who  think  the  legislature  may  soon 
change  its  ways  see  a  progressive  omen.  This  is 
the  year  when  Judge  S.  D.  Clarke,  patriarch  of 
the  Senate,  stepped  down.  Honest  if  reactionary, 
Judge  Clarke  was  the  sentimental  leader  of  the 


Gang.  As  the  Tampa  Tribune  was  the  first  to  poinl 
out,  Clarke,  a  banker,  has  made  many  loans  to  hi.1 
less  affluent  colleagues  in  the  legislature.  Tht 
friendships  he  has  developed  have  been  singularly 
strong. 

It  was  in  his  office,  just  outside  the  Senate 
chambers,  that  the  victory  bottle  usually  went 
around  after  an  especially  good  day  of  spiking 
reforms.  It  was  Clarke  who  always  acted  as  troop 
leader  at  the  small-loan  lobby's  fishing  camp  at 
Nutall  Rise,  or  at  the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Company's  camp  near  Ocala,  where  the  Choppers 
have  gathered  over  the  years  to  socialize,  choose 
Senate  presidents,  and  lay  out  the  major  strategy 
for  the  session  ahead. 

Jefferson  was  the   only  county   in  Clarke's 
district.  There  he  had  nearly  10,000  constituents; 
sometimes  he  was  elected  to  run  the  state  Senate 
with  a  total  mandate  of  1,500  votes.  For  many 
years  Dade  County,  with  its  more  than  one  million 
aficionados  of  sun  and  horseflesh,  could  not  un 
derstand  why  they  too  had  only  one  Senator.  Sev 
eral  times  there  were  efforts  at  appeasement 
Dade  would  get  one  more  Senator  and  Clarke} 
would  be  assigned  two  more  counties,  Liberty  and 
Wakulla  (which  still  would  have  given  him  only 
20,000  people).  He  did  not  begrudge  Dade's  get 
ting  another  Senator,  but  having  the  smallest  dis 
trict  in  the  state  is  quite  convenient,  and  Judg 
Clarke  did  not  want  it  changed.  Eight  years  ago 
during  the  session  called  especially  to  reapportion 
the  legislature,  the  Judge  decided  to  put  an  end  to 
all  that  nonsense  by  making  a  little  speech.  "Giv 
me  Liberty,"  the  old  man  said,  "and  you  give  me 
death."  The  other  Pork  Choppers  left  his  distric 
alone  for  seven  more  years. 

But  eventually  every  king  must  fall.  The  pres 
sures  became  too  great  and  Clarke's  district  was 
wiped  out,  as  of  the  conclusion  of  the  1965  session 
but  reluctantly  and  with  fierce  looks  at  the  nine 
evil  men  in  Washington.  Reapportionment  has 
thus  done  to  him  what  neither  the  infirmities  of 
the  flesh  nor  his  enemies  were  able  to  do.  His  de 
parture   was    an    emotional    occasion.  Several 
Senators  cried.  As  a  going-away  present,  the  leg 
islature  named  a  highway  after  Clarke  and  he\ 
responded  in  a  soulful  speech,  "I  have  Niggers  at 
home  with  children  named  after  me,  but  this  is  the 
first  road." 

Among  the  stout  hearts  left  to  carry  on,  none 
is  more  active  than  Charley  Johns,  who  over  the 
years  learned  to  love  Judge  Clarke.  "He's  been 
like  a  daddy  to  me,"  Johns  said  a  few  weeks  ago, 
choking  up.  For  more  than  a  quarter-century 
Johns  was  a  railroad  conductor,  and  he  still  has 
the  assuring  air  of  one.  To  look  at  him  in  his 


Today's  new  freight  cars  come  in  all  convenient  sizes: 


Regular.  Giant  economy. 


ay's  railroads  use  freight  cars  designed  to  meet  the 
'■growing  needs  of  all  America.  The  giant  new  freight 
i  carry  an  average  of  24  more  tons  apiece-nearly  50% 
iter-than  the  cars  they  replace.  Mammoth  new  hop- 
3  carry  enough  coal  to  light  up  a  city.  And  the  tried  and 
regular  size  cars  are  still  carrying  their  loads.  New 


giants  of  the  rails  have  been  a  big  factor  in  reducing  average 
freight  charges  13%  since  1958  (against  a  rise  in  consum- 
er prices  of  8%).  They  represent  the  kind  of  railroad  vision 
that  moves  mountains  of  everything  America  needs  — 
swiftly,  surely,  and  at  low,  low  cost.  The  railroads  keep 
moving  toward  the  horizons  that  lie  ahead  for  America. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
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black-vested  suit  and  his  steel-rimmed  spectacles, 
to  see  the  cock  of  that  fine  melon-shaped  face 
bleached  by  dedication,  one  knows  instantly  that 
the  Florida  Senate  is  going  down  the  same  old 
track  on  its  same  old  schedule. 

Floridians  still  talk  about  his  role  in  forming 
the  legislative  investigations  committee  and  set- 
ting it  upon  its  course.  The  Johns  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman  during  its  most  flamboy- 
ant crestings  of  the  late  'fifties  and  early  'sixties, 
achieved  an  unusual  record.  In  eight  years  it  made 
not  one  major  recommendation  for  new  legisla- 
tion, while  spending  half  a  million  dollars  pursu- 
ing clues  of  subversion  in  the  NAACP  and  across 
most  of  the  college  campuses  in  the  state,  without 
results.  By  cutting  peepholes  in  a  lot  of  bus-sta- 
tion men's  rooms  in  Florida  and  hiring  roving 
investigators  to  look  through  them,  the  com- 
mittee did  lay  its  hands  on  a  few  homosexuals, 
but  in  Florida  that  is  not  likely  to  make  head- 
lines. 

So  the  committee,  as  a  final  desperate  project, 
turned  to  publishing.  It  hired  John  Evans,  a 
canny  young  television  reporter  turned  press 
agent,  as  its  staff  director,  and  in  that  position  he 
edited  a  strange  little  booklet  entitled  Homosex- 
ualit u  and  Citizenship  in  Florida,  complete  with 
a  glossary  of  terms  homosexuals  use  in  discussing 
their  way  of  life,  and  erotic  pictures,  including 
a  classic  pose  of  two  nude  men  kissing.  The  price 
was  twenty-five  cents. 

The  reaction  was  more  than  the  committee  had 
anticipated.  Critical  legislators  called  it  obscene. 
Preachers  agreed.  Florida's  Governor  at  the  time, 
Farris  Bryant,  refused  to  look  at  the  booklet.  Even 
in  Miami,  where  girlie  shows  are  common,  the 
state's  attorney  threatened  to  ban  the  booklet  as 
hard-core  pornography.  Embarrassed  and  flus- 
tered, the  committee  withdrew  its  best-seller,  but 
not  so  quickly  as  to  avoid  its  being  reprinted  and 
sold— now  for  $2  a  copy— by  a  Washington  pamph- 
leteer. This  was  too  much,  even  for  the  Florida 
legislature,  and  in  what  was  hailed  by  everyone 
from  the  Governor  down  as  its  finest  negative 
hour,  the  1965  legislature  allowed  the  Johns  mon- 
ster to  expire  from  lack  of  perpetuating  funds. 

The  individualism  of  Senator  Wilson  Carraway 
is  also  of  an  investigative  pattern.  He  has  earned 
his  wealth  as  president  of  a  bank  and  of  a  Coca- 
Cola  bottling  company,  but  his  real  happiness 
comes  in  serving  as  the  self-appointed  watchdog 
of  student  and  faculty  conduct  at  Florida  State 
University,  situated  about  a  mile  from  his  office. 

Thr«'e  sessions  ago,  the  state  educational  tele- 
vision commission,  trying  hard  to  get  a  foothold  in 
Florida,   asked   the   legislature   to  appropriate 


$1,500,000  to  build  new  ETV  stations.  The  com- 
mission was  given  $1,000.  Carraway  was  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  appropriations  committee. 

In  1963  the  men  promoting  educational  tele- 
vision were  back  again,  begging  $1,800,000  for 
capital  outlay.  Things  looked  good  this  time.  Their 
request  passed  the  house  by  a  three-to-one  vote, 
and  a  larger  appropriation  passed  the  Senate 
without  a  No.  Then  Carraway  stepped  in.  He  had 
received  complaints  from  some  local  citizens— 
who  had  been  alerted  by  mimeographed  letters 
from  an  American  Legion  post  in  Atlanta— that 
certain  programs  carried  over  the  FSU  television 
station  were  unpatriotic.  They  were  especially 
offended  by  a  program  called  "Epitaph  for  Jim. 
Crow." 

Carraway,  as  Senate  president  that  year,  and 
his  fellow-townsman,  House  Speaker  Mallory 
Horne,  named  the  conference  committee.  When 
the  ETV  bill  left  the  hands  of  their  confreres,  it 
had  been  trimmed  by  $1,600,000  on  building 
funds-down  to  $200,000.  "If  I  had  been  on  that 
committee,"  Carraway  said  later,  "I  would  have 
cut  even  more."  Then  he  gave  his  other  reason: 
"I  was  under  the  impression  educational  televi- 
sion was  supposed  to  help  us  knock  some  teachers 
off  the  payroll,  but  it's  been  a  failure  at  that." 

Apparently  unwilling  to  face  another  round  of 
abuse  and  indifference,  James  Etheridge  Jr.,  for- 
mer Nieman  fellow  and  very  able  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  ETV  commission,  walked  out  just  be- 
fore the  1965  session  to  set  up  his  own  consulting 
service. 

Talents  Sharper  than  Talk 

The  oratorical  genius  of  the  Southern  legislator 
seems  to  be  a  myth  in  Florida,  although  on  occa- 
sion the  logic  legislators  display  is  so  flashy  that 
it  almost  passes  for  rhetoric,  as  when  Senator 
Dempsey  Barron  of  Panama  City,  opposing  an 
urban-renewal  bill,  demanded,  "Don't  you  think 
we  could  make  a  good  argument  that  we  need  some 
slums  in  America  so  people  can  realize  there  is 
somewhere  for  them  to  work  up  to?"  And  when 
the  federal  government  offered  to  buy  up  some 
duck  marshes  for  the  state,  this  brought  forth  at 
least  one  full-voiced  cry  of  "socialistic  rural  re- 
newal." 

A  good  filibuster  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  last 
honest  one  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
House,  when  John  Mathews,  after  shyly  clearing 
the  gallery,  fought  it  out  for  twenty  hours  with 
the  aid  of  a  spittoon.  An  hour's  talk  now  IS  COIlj 
sidered  a  "filibuster."  Unlike  the  South  Carolina 


venture,  fantasy,  mystery— the  house  of  imagination  has  many  mansions.  In  publishing  books  for  children,  Rand  McNally 
jves  for  variety  as  well  as  taste  and  beauty.  The  same  high  standards  are  applied  to  all  the  company's  many  publishing 
d  printing  activities,  including  the  production  of  books  and  encyclopedias  for  other  publishers.  But  when  we  see  a 
lite  rabbit  with  a  watch  we're  especially  interested  in  what  he's  up  to. 
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legislature,  where  both  houses  filibuster  and  the 
record  is  twenty-four  hours  for  one  man,  or  the 
Alabama  legislature,  where  the  Senators  bring 
their  own  cots  and  sleep  in  the  hall  during  one  of 
those  glorious  five-day  talkathons,  or  the  Texas 
Senate,  where  the  busman's  friend  (a  urine  con- 
tainer strapped  to  the  leg)  is  standard  equipment, 
the  Florida  legislature  cuts  and  dries  the  issues 
in  committee.  Thereafter  there  is  little  fight. 

From  these  steadying  efforts  Florida  has  at- 
tained what  every  Southern  state  seeks,  "a  fav- 
orable business  climate."  A  recent  turnout  of  the 
Senate  banking  committee  revealed  three  bank 
presidents,  three  directors,  and  two  bank  attor- 
neys. Hankers  also  dominate  the  House's  com- 
mittee on  banking.  The  Senate  insurance  com- 
mittee has  been  chaired  for  the  last  decade  by  a 
Senator  who  owns  an  insurance  agency.  Several 
others  on  the  committee  also  operate  insurance 
agencies  and  do  business  with  the  state. 

Among  the  more  exotic  groups  is  the  "killer" 
committee— any  committee  especially  sympathetic 
to  the  leadership,  which  takes  on  the  task  of 
slaughtering  obnoxious  reforms.  Young  Scott 
Kelly,  who  dropped  out  of  the  Senate  last  year 
to  run  for  Governor  and  almost  made  it,  learned 
the  killer  committee's  purpose  the  hard  way.  He 
headed  a  splendid  team  of  investigators  who  un- 
covered a  number  of  unsavory  practices  and  out- 
right frauds  in  the  state  road-building  program. 
He  came  back  to  the  Senate  in  1961  with  twenty 
reform  bills.  All  died.  Kelly  was  not  a  Pork  Chop 
member. 

One  of  the  most  talented  killer-committee  chair- 
men was  Marion  B.  Knight,  who  reigned  in  the 
late  1950s.  Nothing  was  more  awesome  than  to  see 
Knight,  all  alone  in  a  formal  committee  room  with 
his  pockets  full  of  proxy  votes  from  absent  com- 
mittee members,  cheerfully  voting  progressive 
legislation  into  oblivion.  He  was  just  as  capable 
on  his  feet.  Once  when  confused  reporters  asked 
Knight  where  he  intended  to  have  his  next  com- 
mittee hearing,  the  genial  Chop  replied  that  he 
had  already  had  it.  Where?  "Walkin'  down  the 
hall,"  he  replied. 

Martin  Waldron,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  reporter 
who  has  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  Florida  legisla- 
ture, sat  down  after  one  session  several  years  ago 
and  counted  the  following  major  bills  butchered 
by  the  killer  committees:  central  purchasing, 
regulation  of  unethical  business  practices,  urban 
renewal,  regulation  of  billboards  on  highways, 
aid  to  libraries,  provisions  for  less  costly  pur- 
chase of  highway  rights-of-way,  state  control  of 
unclaimed  bank  accounts,  and  a  chancellor  for 
the  university  system. 


Florida-style  reform  being  what  it  is,  some 
people  feel  Waldron  ought  to  have  been  happy  that 
passage  of  some  of  these  items  was  delayed. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  our  reform:  A  few  years 
ago  national  attention  was  drawn  to  sharp  prac- 
tices in  some  of  Florida's  installment  land  mar- 
kets. Old  people  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  were 
finding  that  their  mail-order  $10  down  and  $10  a 
month  retirement  farms  would  have  to  be  shared 
with  alligators.  Perhaps  this  was  no  more  than 
Florida's  junior  U.  S.  Senator,  George  Smathers, 
calls  it,  "a  job  of  overselling."  Rut  buyers  who 
had  to  rent  rowboats  to  find  their  homesites  some- 
how felt  it  was  an  outright  swindle,  and  the  in- 
vestigation finally  got  to  Congress.  To  the  rescue 
came  the  Florida  legislature:  it  established  an 
installment-land-buying  board,  guaranteed  to 
bring  honesty  and  integrity  back  into  the  market 
(but  absolutely  guaranteed  to  keep  Washington 
from  doing  something  more  severe  about  the  prob- 
lem ) .  Three  of  the  five  members  of  the  board  are 
in  the  land  business,  and  in  recent  months  they 
have  found  so  many  loopholes  in  the  law  they  con- 
sider it  all  but  unenforceable. 

In  regulating  utilities,  a  similar  deadening  re- 
form was  accomplished.  Individual  cities  once 
regulated  the  electric-power  companies.  But  St. 
Petersburg  and  Tampa  began  treating  their  elec- 
tric companies  so  rough  that  the  industry  was 
afraid  they  might  be  giving  ideas  to  other  cities 
in  the  state;  the  industry  got  the  legislature  to 
put  the  regulation  of  electric  utilities  under  the 
Railroad  Commission,  a  body  so  strangely  im- 
potent in  every  way  that  its  executive  director  re- 
cently said,  "What  can  a  little  state  like  Florida 
do  to  regulate  Southern  Bell?"  When  citizens  of 
Miami  and  St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa  complain 
about  their  electric  bills— as  they  are  constantly 
doing— legislators  can  say,  "We  gave  you  some- 
body to  watch  out  for  your  interests.  What  else 
can  we  do?" 

Perhaps  the  classic  example  of  Florida-style 
reform  came  in  with  the  passage  of  an  unclaimed- 
bank-accounts  bill,  one  of  those  measures  on  Wal- 
dron's  list  which  his  employers,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  had  been  demanding  for  at  least  twenty 
years.  All  right,  said  the  bankers,  we  will  give 
them  an  unclaimed-accounts  bill.  Two  sessions  ago 
the  president  of  the  bankers'  association  walked 
down  the  aisle  with  a  tailor-made  measure  ready 
for  passing— a  man  whose  principles  rose  above 
self-interest,  surely.  The  bill  was  passed  and  the 
editorial  writers  were  silenced.  What  did  the  re- 
form amount  to?  The  law  only  permits  the  state 
to  claim  bank  accounts  that  have  been  unclaimed 
for  longer  than  fifteen  years— ample  time  for  a 


bank's  "normal  charges"  to  have  whittled  them  to 
a  nub.  And  if  the  state  has  actually  collected  any 
money  under  the  new  law,  nobody  has  heard  about 
it.  The  victory  for  the  bankers  is  that  the  state, 
having  an  unclaimed-accounts  law,  is  not  likely 
ever  to  get  a  better  one. 

Instead  of  the  Payoff 

The  fashion  of  lobbying  has  not  altered  so 
radically  in  recent  years  as  Floridians  would  have 
the  outside  world  suppose,  and  those  changes  that 
have  occurred  are,  for  the  most  part,  for  the 
worse.  It  is  true  that  the  usual  stable  of  Cuban 
girls  is  no  longer  brought  in  for  the  session,  per- 
haps partly  because  of  import  difficulties.  But  the 
old-style  camaraderie  still  exists,  both  during  and 
between  sessions,  as  do  the  closets  of  free  liquor 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Capitol  building;  the 
free  breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners,  and  snacks; 
the  free  weekend  legislative  "caucuses"  that  com- 
monly run  up  a  lobbying  bar-and-entertainment 
layout  of  about  $20,000;  the  thoughtful  remem- 
brances on  legislators'  birthdays  and  anniversa- 
firies.  One  newspaper  estimated  that  the  lobbies 
spent  $350,000  on  the  sixty-day  legislative  session 
of  1965,  and  this  was  a  rather  conservative 
estimate. 

But  with  the  lobby  and  the  legislature  cut  from 
the  same  cloth,  direct  payoffs  in  money  are  rare. 
One  does  not.  after  all,  need  to  pay  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  which  the  very  foundation  philoso- 
phy of  the  legislature  assures  an  easy  victory. 
Major  A.  D.  Tomasello,  the  oldest  and  most  color- 
ful lobbyist  in  Tallahassee,  representing  chain 
stores  and  trucking  interests,  would  not  think  of 
•paying  a  legislator  for  his  vote.  He  is  even  re- 
luctant to  buy  drinks  for  the  legislators,  believing 
that  you  cannot  talk  profitably  with  a  man  who  is 
three-fourths  drunk. 

The  traditional  chamber  of  the  lobbyists  is, 
piite  properly,  in  the  second-floor  lobby  between 
.he  two  houses,  an  area  decorated  with  shredded 
ind  decaying  Civil  War  battle  Hags.  Here  they 
nill,  the  zany  and  the  very  sincere  amateurs,  the 
)ored  old  professionals  who  have  been  through  all 
his  many  times  before,  the  "Bloomer  Girl"  f rep- 
resenting "myself  and  the  people" )  and  the  far- 
rier (with  two  deformed  cows  on  the  Capitol  steps 
nitside,  waiting  to  be  presented  as  evidence)  pro- 
testing against  the  pollution  of  his  farmland  by 
hosphate  companies.  There  are  also  the  "iuvis- 
ble"  lobbyists-state  employees  seeking  salary  in- 
creases for  themselves  and  their  fellow  bureau- 
crats. Ostensibly  working  at  other  jobs,  they  are 
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paid  an  estimated  $250,000  from  public  funds  each 
year. 

The  gathering  of  lobbyists  in  this  area,  as  that 
disrespectful  reporter  Frank  Trippett,  now  a 
Newsweek  editor,  used  to  say  when  he  covered 
Tallahassee,  "is  a  collective  art  form  in  which  a 
motley  group  manages  to  look  like  a  mob  that 
has  either  just  lost  its  guts  or  regained  its  tem- 
per." 

Not  long  ago  LeRoy  Collins,  looking  back  with 
perhaps  more  wisdom  than  he  was  able  to  apply 
when  he  was  Governor,  deplored  to  Allen  Morris, 
whose  column  appears  in  sixteen  Florida  papers, 
that  some  of  the  politicians  seem  to  think  the 
public  interest  is  no  more  than  the  summation  of 
all  special  interests.  "They  feel  if  they  can  keep 
most  of  the  special  interests  happy,  then  they  are 
advancing  the  public  interest,"  Collins  said.*  Yet 
Florida's  new  Governor,  Haydon  Burns,  appar- 
ently feels  no  inconsistency  in  stating  that  it  was 
"a  very  patriotic  gesture"  for  the  Davis  brothers, 
who  own  the  Winn-Dixie  grocery-store  chain  and 
an  insurance  company,  to  lease  a  luxuriously 
equipped  Convair  to  him  for  $1  a  year.  In  a  state 
and  region  where  the  spirits  of  powdered  Cava- 
liers still  direct  the  parliamentarian  hand,  this 
talk  of  "patriotism"  does  not  sound  grotesque. 

Hurry,  Hurry 

Two  hundred  miles  from  the  craft  the  federal 
government  is  building  at  Cape  Kennedy  to  carry 
someone  to  the  moon,  the  Florida  legislature  often 
burrows  into  the  past  for  its  guide,  beguiling  the 
public  with  carpetbagger  and  racial  manhunts 
while  the  economic  Establishment  runs  the  state 
as  it  will.  Sometimes  the  earthy  languor  of  these 
politicians  has  brought  forth  curiously  honest 
statements.  Looking  back  recently  on  the  Gang's 
record  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  Senator  B.  C. 

*Where  there  is  no  sizable  liberal  bloc,  and  no 
minority  party  whose  ideology  can  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  majority  party,  the  legislature  will  find  its 
conscience  in  the  press  or  nowhere  at  all.  Florida  is 
extremely  fortunate  in  this  regard.  In  the  Tallahassee 
press  corps,  which  is  reportedly  the  largest  staie  cap- 
ital corps  in  the  country,  there  are  two  relentless 
critics:  Martin  Waldron  <>f  the  Times  and  Vernon 
Bradford  of  the  Tampa  T rib/nir.  Differing  from  thes? 
in  that  he  comments  without  making  the  lawmakers 
feel  they  should  commit  suicide  is  Morris,  oldest  and 
most  learned  member  of  the  corps,  whose  Florida 
Handbook  is  the  standard  reference  work  for  state 
government  and  without  whose  advice  V.  O.  Key  said 
he  could  not  have  done  the  Florida  section  of  his 
cla  sic.  Southern  Politics. 
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Pearce,  the  potato  king  of  Palatka,  judged  proud- 
ly, "What  little  progress  the  state  has  made,  the 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  Pork  Choppers." 

And  for  those  who,  at  the  epicenter  of  reappor- 
tioning confusion,  dare  look  ahead,  what  real  hope 
is  there  to  see?  Pork  Chopism,  after  all,  is  not 
rural  in  character  but  only  rural  in  origin.  The 
economic  Establishment  has  used  the  Pork  Chop 
bloc  to  oppose  progress  only  because  the  bloc  was 
already  there  and  willing  to  be  used.  But  Pork 
Chopism  can  continue  even  when  the  cities  have 
the  predominant  vote  in  the  legislature.  Many 
think  it  will.  Attorney  General  Earl  Faircloth, 
whose  election  last  year  as  the  first  Cabinet  mem- 
ber from  South  Florida  was  incorrectly  seen  as 
the  opening  for  big-city  progressives,  after  less 
than  a  year  on  the  inside  speaks  drearily  of  a 
post-reapportioned  Florida  whose  "structure  will 
go  on  about  as  it  has  because  Florida  is  basically 
a  conservative  state."  A  study  recently  published 
by  the  Institute  of  Governmental  Research  at 
Florida  State  University  predicted  that  instead 
of  becoming  more  "liberal"  in  expanding  state 
programs,  the  reapportioned  legislature,  split  by 
dissensions  and  jealousies  among  metropolitan 
lawmakers,  will  "reinforce  rather  than  alter  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  patterns  in  the  state." 

The  accuracy  of  this  prediction  is  assured,  first, 
by  the  regularity  with  which  even  today  Duval 
County  (Jacksonville),  second-largest  county  in 
the  state,  sides  with  the  small-county  bloc  against 
Dade  (Miami)  ;  and,  second,  by  the  probability 
that,  whatever  apportionment  plans  Florida  set- 
tles for  over  the  next  few  years,  the  result  will  be 
a  larger  body.  With  that  comes  the  kind  of  addi- 
tional confusion  in  which  the  long-established 
power  structure  can  continue  to  have  its  way. 
Most  of  the  four  thousand  or  so  bills  that  now 
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pass  through  the  two-month  biennial  session  are 
treated  with  no  more  than  a  mental  flip  of  the 
coin  before  a  vote  is  taken.  There  isn't  time  for 
more.  In  the  average  hour-and-a-half  committee 
hearing,  twenty  or  thirty  bills  will  be  processed. 

There  is  no  time  for  incisive  questioning,  for 
fine  debate.  If  the  industry  affected  by  the  bill  is 
known  to  approve,  that's  about  all  the  committee 
wants  to  know  before  giving  a  favorable  vote.  At 
one  meeting  of  the  House  insurance  committee 
this  year,  seven  important  bills  were  quickly  ap- 
proved which  a  majority  of  the  members  had 
never  seen  before,  much  less  read  and  studied. 
Another  committee  approved  a  multimillion-dol- 
lar hospital  before  the  bill  describing  the  hospital 
had  even  been  printed.  Another  bill  passed  both 
houses  and  was  signed  into  law  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  page  three  was  missing— nobody  had 
read  the  bill  before.  So  a  separate  law  had  to  be 
passed  for  page  three.  These  occurrences  are  not 
unusual.  With  a  larger  legislature  under  reappor- 
tionment there  will  be  more  bills,  more  befuddle- 
ment,  less  discussion  per  bill,  and  undoubtedly 
even  more  successes  for  the  lobby. 

Midway  through  this  year's  legislative  erup- 
tion, Representative  Joel  T.  Daves  of  Palm  Beach, 
one  of  the  brighter  and  more  candid  freshmen, 
told  the  Miami  Herald,  "I  don't  know  an  awful  lot 
about  what  I'm  voting  on  half  the  time.  I'm  afraid 
I'll  go  home  and  find  I've  voted  for  a  whole  lot  of 
terrible  bills  I  didn't  know  about.  Everything  is 
hurry,  hurry,  rush,  rush." 

If  he  comes  back  to  Tallahassee,  he  can  un- 
doubtedly say  that  again,  more  emphatically,  for 
Florida  appears  to  be  one  state  where  reapportion- 
ment will  not  necessarily  mean  reform.  That  old 
Gang  of  ours  may  become  outnumbered,  but  con- 
fusion will  still  be  riding  on  their  side. 


Come  to  Beautiful  Penang,  but  Please  Keep  Your  Shoes  On 

Despite  the  rather  frequent  reports  in  the  press,  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
sea-snakes  or  sea-snake  bites  are  more  common  in  Penang  Island  waters  than  in 
any  other  Asian  coastal  waters.  The  danger  from  sea-snake  bites  to  bathers  is  in 
fact  very  much  smaller  than  the  normal  risk  taken  by  pedestrians  in  crossing  any 
main  road  .  .  .  During  the  seven  years,  1955-61,  only  two  bathers  from  Penang 
Island  beaches  lost  their  lives  from  sea-snake  bites.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  very  few  bathers  who  were  bitten,  all  trod  on  the  snake,  and  that  no  bather 
has  been  bitten  while  swimming. 

—Penang  Tourist  Association:  Rep    f  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Reid,  Director,  Snake  and 
Venom  Research  Institute,  General  Hospital,  Penang  Island. 
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What  Passes  for 
American  News  in  Africa 

by  John  Strohmeyer 


Skilled  ( 'om  munist  propagandists— with 
an  assist  from  the  forma-  colonial 
powers— are  nurturing  a  dangerous 
press  monopoly.  Its  handling  of  stories 
about  the  United  States  usually  is 
"appalling." 

The  inch-high  page-one  headline  of  the  Nigeria 
Sunday  Express  read  : 

1,000  NEGROES  KILLED 

This  was  shortly  after  I  arrived  in  Lagos,  the 
capital,  last  summer.  Beneath  was  a  report  on  the 
race  riot  in  Rochester,  New  York.  I  had  braced 
myself  for  the  stench  of  the  open  sidewalk  gutters 
which  carry  away  human  excrement  along  the 
main  streets.  I  was  sickened  by  a  report  of  a  mur- 
dered African  hunter  whose  vital  organs  were 
eaten  in  a  sacrificial  ceremony  while  the  fat  from 
his  body  was  shipped  for  sale  in  Liberia.  But  this 
incredible  story  about  an  American  city  I  knew 
well  was  the  greatest  jolt  of  all. 

William  Gordon— a  genial  American  Negro  who 
left  an  editor's  job  on  the  Atlanta  World  to  become 
the  U.  S.  Information  Service  press  officer  in 
Lagos— immediately  called  the  paper  and  protested 
that  the  report  was  the  result  of  an  obvious  gar- 
ble in  the  Reuters  News  Agency  transmission.  A 
modest  correction  ("1.000  Negroes  Not  Dead") 
was  published  the  next  day.  But  the  damage  had 
been  done. 

The  Ln it ed  States  now  spends  about  $.'500  mil- 


lion a  year  in  grants  to  African  countries,  not 
counting  the  Peace  Corps  and  such  privately 
financed  projects  as  church  missions  and  Cross- 
roads Africa.  This  benevolence  can  have  little  im- 
pact if  Africans  believe  it  comes  from  a  nation 
that  kills  a  thousand  Negroes  in  a  night's  rioting. 

The  USIS  fights  a  lonely  and  futile  battle 
against  a  propaganda  handicap  which  I  sensed 
almost  from  the  moment  I  landed  in  Africa.  In  my 
first  morning  newspaper  Red  Chinese  "farm  ex- 
perts" visiting  a  thatched-hut  village  smiled  on 
page  one  while  America  was  represented  solely 
by  a  picture  of  a  New  York  policeman  beating  up 
African  students— a  scuffle  I  read  about  at  home 
a  month  before 

A  few  days  later  a  British  broadcast  reported 
a  historic  and  successful  U.  S  moon  rocket.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  storv  in  the  local  press 
that  day  The  front-page  play  went  to  two  Rus- 
sian diplomats  toasting  African  friends  at  an  em- 
bassy cocktail  party. 

The  view  of  American  life  published  across  the 
African  continent  is  almost  uniformly  appalling. 
We  take  a  continuous  whipping  in  papers  of  all 
kinds— from  Kenya's  bright,  breezy,  and  ultramod- 
ern Nation  to  the  crudely  edited  weekly  We  Yone 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

Why  do  our  Communist  rivals  fare  so  much 
better?  One  obvious  reason  is  their  effective  pro- 
paganda effort.  However,  this  is  not  the  sole  or 
even  the  major  dilliculty  that  confronts  us.  Our 
chief  adversaries  are  the  news  services  of  the  for- 
mer colonial  powers,  who  have  engaged  in  a  bitter, 
scheming  contest  to  maintain  their  countries' 


low  watching  movies  can  extend  life 


e  solitary  actor  appearing  in  this  film  won't  win 
Academy  Award.  He'll  be  awarded  something 
greater — a  longer,  healthier,  more  active  life.  I 

r  "actor"  is  a  hospital  patient.  He  suffers  from 

nting  spells,  chest  pains  and  shortness  of  breath. 

rwo  doctors  are  in  the  audience.  One,  a  cardio- 

;cular  surgeon.  The  other,  a  radiol- 

st — a  physician  specially  trained 

he  medical  use  of  x-ray.  Through 
use  of  x-ray  motion  pictures  (cin- 

aorography)  the  radiologist  is  able 

record  and  study  the  intricate  ac- 

ns  of  a  patient's  heart;  able  to 


accurately  diagnose  the  trouble — in  this  case,  a  leaky 
heart  valve.  5  By  restudying  the  x-ray  movies  and 
consulting  together,  the  radiologist  and  surgeon  were 
able  to  confirm  a  malfunctioning  heart  and  pave  the 
way  for  a  successful  operation,  f  In  this  instance, 
it  can  truly  be  said  that  movies — and  the  "actors" 
who  appear  in  them — are  getting 
better.  Thanks,  in  part,  to  General 
Electric — a  Company  that  cares,  and 
continues  to  care,  by  providing  the 
medical  profession  with  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  equipment  for 
use  in  x-ray  diagnosis. 


Tfogress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL  JH  ELECTRIC 
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prestige  in  Africa  despite  the  loss  of  political 
power. 

Before  independence,  the  British  news  agency, 
Reuters,  had  a  firm  foothold  in  English-speaking 
African  countries  while  the  French-speaking 
colonies  were  served  by  Agence  France-Presse. 
When  new  winds  started  blowing,  some  African 
editors  sensed  that  their  readers  regarded  the  old 
news  services  as  the  voices  of  colonialism.  So  a 
number  of  them,  although  owned  by  European 
interests,  attempted  to  supplement  their  news 
with  American  wire  services.  The  British  and 
French  countered  with  tremendous  pressure.  As 
one  bruised  American  veteran  of  this  battle  put 
it,  "We  soon  found  out  our  best  friends  were  our 
worst  enemies." 

Stillborn  Free  Press 

The  step-by-step  progress  of  what— in  the  end- 
has  amounted  to  a  Communist  take-over  of  the 
press  can  be  clearly  reconstructed  in  Kenya,  which 
is  regarded  by  both  East  and  West  as  a  pivotal 
country  in  the  struggle  for  influence  in  Africa. 
To  the  casual  observer,  it  does  not  look  like  the 
scene  of  a  Western  ideological  defeat.  Americans 
and  Europeans  still  flock  by  the  thousands  each 
month  to  Nairobi's  safari-outfitting  centers, 
where  they  make  lavish  purchases  for  a  thrust 
into  the  bush.  When  they  return  to  discuss 
trophies  and  sights,  they  spend  further  as  they 
sip  gin  and  tonics  at  sidewalk  tables  in  front  of 
the  New  Stanley  Hotel  or  around  the  swimming 
pool  at  the  more  sedate  Victoria. 

The  American  presence  is  felt  even  in  ancient 
mud-walled  Kikuyu  villages  on  the  nearby  hill- 
sides. The  one  modern  building  in  the  complex 
is  likely  to  be  a  schoolhouse,  built  with  American 
aid,  to  which  youngsters  come  in  buses  bought 
with  American  dollars.  Often  the  teacher  was 
trained  in  the  American  National  Education  As- 
sociation Exchange  program. 

There  are  also  plenty  of  briefcase-carrying  Rus- 
sians in  the  lobby  of  the  New  Avenue  Hotel  while 
a  steady  stream  of  Red  Chinese  visitors  in  well- 
tailored  Western-style  clothes  separately  court 
Kenya's  leaders.  Most  Africans  are  oblivious  to 
these  foreign  attentions  for  they  are  too  preoc- 
cupied with  the  domestic  problems  that  have  come 
with  freedom.  In  Nairobi  alone  50,000  people  are 
out  of  work.  Stepping  out  of  the  hotel  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  see  in  the  alley  around  the  corner  the  em- 
bers of  bonfires  built  by  homeless  Africans  during 
the  night. 

Back  in  10-11),  the  East.  African  Standard— the 


leading  and  then  the  only  English-language  pap 
in  Kenya— tried  to  buy  a  franchise  from  the  A 
sociated  Press.  Reuters  immediately  threatened  ' 
discontinue  its  service.  African  papers  are  depem 
ent  on  Reuters  for  news  coverage  from  the  who 
African  continent— no  American  service  offers  an;  fj 
thing  comparable.  So  the  loss  of  Reuters  would  t  i 
a  disaster.  In  the  face  of  this  threat,  the  AP  fraill 
chise  lost  its  attractiveness. 

In  the  next  few  years  Reuters  further  tighl 
ened  its  stranglehold.  Its  representatives  wen 
from  government  to  government,  often  with 
tacit  assist  from  the  British  Embassy,  and  solrt 
the  news  service  to  ruling  heads  of  state.  The; 
were  given  the  right  to  redistribute  and  resel  I 
the  news— at  a  profit,  if  they  desired— to  the  medi; 
of  their  choosing.  It  was  agreed  that  no  paper  o:  : 
radio  station  in  that  country  could  enter  into  i 
direct  contract  with  Reuters. 

Such  a  monopoly  of  news  distribution  had  in 
stant  appeal  to  the  new  African  nations.  But  th( 
dangers  inherent  in  it  were  soon  apparent.  Foi 
suddenly  the  Russians  wanted  in.  They  argued  j 
that  a  truly  independent  African  state  ought  to 
have  news  from  the  East  to  offset  Western-' 
oriented  Reuters.  There  was  no  haggling  overji 
price;  at  no  cost,  the  Russians  would  provide  Tass, 
the  official  Soviet  news  service,  plus  the  teletype  i 
machines  to  receive  it.  In  addition  they  would 
teach  African  journalists  to  edit  news  from  East^l 
and  West  into  one  distinctive  package,  again  with  i 
no  charge. 

The  government  of  Kenya  accepted  with  alac- 
rity, and  shortly  after  the  country  became  in-' 
dependent  in  1063,  twelve  Kenyans  departed  with- 
out fanfare  for  training  in  Czechoslovakia.  Six? 
were  to  study  communications  and  teletype.  Six 
were  to  be  editorial  men.  One  later  defected  to  the 
West,  claiming  he  had  been  under  the  impression 
he  was  to  study  medicine.  The  group  was  housed 
in  an  ancient  castle  seventy-five  miles  from 
Prague. 

In  Kenya  itself  the  Communists  were  hand- 
somely aided  by  Oginga  Odinga,  the  country's 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs.  (Western  diplomats 
evaluate  him  as  under  Communist  control  though  ( 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  Communist  party.) 
Odinga  is  a  member  of  the  Luo,  a  tribe  of  notable 


In  1964  John  Strohmeyer,  as  a  manlier  of  an 
American  team,  conducted  workshops  for  African 
journalists  in  Kenya  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  work- 
shops were  organized  by  the  African-American 
Institute  and  financed  by  the  State  Department 
Mr.  St roh inciter  is  rice  president  and  editor  of 
the  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  "Globe-Times." 


Boom  Goes  Baby! 
Bang  Goes  the  Old 
Rulebook! 


When  a  population  explodes,  some 
old  ways  of  doing  business  are  bound 
to  be  blown  away.  And  a  good  thing, 
too,  for  it  strips  a  company  for  future 
action  and  opportunities  in  otherfields. 

Just  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses 
and  their  needs  today  is  tough  enough 
for  any  progressive  company.  But  it's 
only  the  beginning:  today's  U.S.  popu- 
lation of  some  195,000,000  is  expected 
to  almost  double  in  the  next  35  years. 

That's  a  lot  of  new  Joneses!  And 
that  means  a  new  game  has  started 
with  a  brand  new  set  of  rules. 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
preparations  ITT  has  made.  In  the  U.S. 
in  1945,  ITT  had  one  manufacturing 
plant  in  one  state— New  Jersey.  Today, 
there  are  ITT  plants  and  facilities  in 
200  cities  and  towns  in  ali  50  states. 

That's  a  lot  of  ITT  in  the  U.S.A.! 


Particularly  for  a  company  which  often 
has  been  regarded  as  being  far  more 
international  than  national. 

Today,  in  the  U.S.,  ITT  is  involved  in 
a  variety  of  enterprises.  Among  these 
are  telecommunications  systems  and 
equipment,  including  telephones  for 
homes  and  automobiles;  heating,  ven- 
tilating and  air  conditioning  equipment 
for  schools,  institutions  and  other 
commercial  and  industrial  uses;  indus- 
trial pumps  and  crop  sprayers;  naviga- 
tion systems;  aircraft  and  areospace 
controls;  flow  controls  and  meters 
for  the  petroleum  and  other  process 
industries;  automatic  and  electronic 
control  systems;  data  processing  serv- 
ices; satellites  for  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions; and  space  communications. 

There's  more.  Finance,  investment, 
insurance  and  car-rental  services  — to 


say  nothing  of  being  named  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
assist  in  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  administration  of  a  Job  Corps 
Men's  Training  Center  at  Camp  Kilmer 
in  New  Jersey. 

So  let  the  baby  boom  zoom.  ITT 
stands  ready  now— and  will  through  the 
year  2000— with  any  number  of  new  and 
improved  products  and  services.  Need 
a  little  additional  proof?  Consider 
this:  60%  of  ITT's  present  products 
are  the  result  of  the  last  5  years'  re- 
search and  development.  Quite  an 
accomplishment.  But  then,  one  would 
expect  this  sort  of  progress  from  a 
company  that  last  year  had  sales  of 
$1  5  billion  in  115  countries. 

There's  a  big  job  ahead  in  this  big 
country.  And  ITT  will  help  get  it  done. 


International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 
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warriors.  His  rise  to  power  was  not,  however,  due 
to  this  ancestral  skill.  American  and  British  dip- 
lomats told  me  that  Communist  China  paid  per- 
haps as  much  as  $:?00,000  for  his  cooperation. 

At  a  press  party  during  the  independence  cere- 
monies, Odinga's  protege,  boyish-looking  R.  Ach- 
ieng  Oneko,  announced  that  the  government  was 
establishing  the  Kenya  News  Agency.  The  of- 
ficial radio  would  droit  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company  relay,  he  explained,  and  would  hence- 
forth receive  all  its  news  from  KNA,  which  would 
serve  all  newspapers.  In  line  with  the  country's 
policy  of  nonalignment.  KNA  would  offer  a  com- 
posite of  dispatches  with  Tass  supplying  news  of 
the  East  and  Reuters  of  the  West. 

The  whole  KNA  output-it  turned  out-would 
be  edited  by  a  team  headed  by  Walter  Nyawanda, 
a  graduate  of  the  Czech  journalism  course,  who 
had  spent  a  fortnight  in  Moscow  afterward. 

Lumumba's  Ghost 

o  nc  did  not  have  to  be  in  Nairobi  long  to  sense 
that  the  West  was  in  trouble  so  far  as  the  press 
was  concerned.  I  was  one  of  four  Americans  con- 
ducting a  workshop  for  fifty  African  newspaper- 
men and  government  information  specialists  from 
thirteen  countries,  sponsored  by  the  African- 
American  Institute.  For  three  weeks  we  lived  and 
worked  together  in  Nairobi,  our  first  stop,  discus- 
sing the  techniques  of  news  writing,  editing, 
photo-journalism,  radio  and  TV  reporting,  and  the 
principles  of  .journalistic  objectivity  and  integrity. 
Our  students  were  all  young  men  in  their  twenties 
or  thirties,  recommended  for  the  seminar  by  their 
own  newspapers.  They  seemed  eager  to  learn  but 
how  durable  the  impression  we  made  on  them  is 
questionable.  The  counterpressures  on  them  were 
heavy. 

We  invited  Minister  of  Information  Oneko  to 
address  the  seminar.  He  declined.  Indeed,  his 
ministry  did  not  even  send  an  underling  to  attend 
our  sessions.  (The  information  ministries  from 
surrounding  countries  were  all  represented.  > 

Apparently  Kenya's  Minister  of  Information 
dared  not  risk  the  possibility  of  capitalist  indoc- 
trination by  the  American  team— consisting  of  a 
small-city  editor,  a  CBS  newsman,  a  magazine  edi- 
tor, and  a  college  professor— although  the  same 
workshop  in  previous  years  had  stressed  nothing 
more  sinister  than  clear  writing  and  objective 
reporting. 

After  our  workshop  sessions  it  was  my  nightly 
habit  to  settle  down  in  the  lounge  bar  of  the  New 
Avenue  Hotel.  As  Red  Chinese  and  Russian  diplo- 
mats chatted  nearby,  I  pored  over  the  Kenya 


papers  to  see  how  KNA  was  succeeding  with,  i 
shotgun  marriage  of  Tass  and  Reuters.  The  papeii 
were  filled  in  July  1964  with  the  Commonweal! 
Conference  in  London  where  Kenya's  aged  bi 
lively  Prime  Minister,  Jomo  Kenyatta,  was  takn.  .'j 
a  prominent  part.  His  colorful  talks— accented  b 
his  swishing  fly  whisk— made  good  news  as  r 
called  for  Commonwealth  sanctions  against  South5 1 
ern  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  the  major  n  t 
maimng  bastions  of  white  colonialism. 

Would  the  African  nations  succeed  in  inducing  , 
Commonwealth  action  against  the  capitals  of  Al 
rican  apartheid?  All  of  Kenya  awaited  the  answeH 
to  this  burning  question.  But  when  Kenyatta': 
resolution  was  adopted  and  the  conference  ende< 
the  Kenya  News  Agency  did  not  report  a  word  ot  i 
the  happenings  in  London.  Instead,  its  teleprinter 
were  clogged  with  a  letter  forty-two  takes  lonj' 
from   the    Russian    Communist    party    to  thi 
Chinese  Communist  party,  a  document  of  vir  1 
tually  no  significance  in  Kenya. 

Newsmen  on  duty  at  the  East  African  Staixlarc  I 
night  desk  called  KNA  to  protest  as  their  dead- -m 
lines  came  and  went  without  news  from  London  'A 
One  of  them,  Eric  Marsden,  an  assistant  editor  <M 
dumped  the  twenty-column  Communist  text  intc'  W 
the  wastebasket  in  disgust.  But  the  paper  went  tc!i§ 
press  without  a  line  on  Kenyatta's  windup  inm 
London  or  the  important  Commonwealth  reso-  J 
lutions. 

After  I   returned  to  the  United  States,  the 
USIA  officer  in  Washington  continued  to  send  m&J 
the  Kenya  papers,  and  the  true  colors  of  the  Kenyan 
News  Agency  became  more  and  more  apparent.  ■§ 
For  example,  after  Tshombe's  return  to  power  imm 
the  Congo,  much  prominence  was  given  to  stories(iJ 
about  the  "neocolonialist  Americans,"  with  the'  I 
implication  that  the  United  States  had  played  &'M 
part  in  Tshombe's  recruitment  of  South  African,! 
mercenaries.  Africans  were  constantly  reminded  >i| 
that  Tshombe— now  supported  by  American  arms—  fl 
was  involved  in  the  murder  of  Patrice  Lumumba, 
who  is  revered  by  Africans  as  a  martyred  hero. 

On  October  24,  19(54,  when  the  Belgian  para-,1 
troopers  landed  at  Stanleyville.  KNA  suddenly  I 
dropped  Reuters'  dispatches  entirely  from  its  out-  'fl 
put,  thus  depriving  its  customers  of  the  most  au- 
thoritative source  of  news  on  the  Congo,  and,  of 
course,  an  explanation  of  the  V .  S.  presence  in  the 
rescue  mission. 

When  the  blackout  was  lifted,  Prime  Minister 
Kenyatta's  expression  of  deep  shock  over  the  land- 
ings received  top  play  in  the  Standard.  The  second  i 
leading  story  on  page  one  was  headlined:  "Rus- 
sians Say  'Cet  Out.'  "  Buried  on  page  seven,  deep  3 
in  the  continued  portion  of  the  "Get  Out"  story 
was  the  first  report  that  Dr.  Paul  Carlson,  the 


Stumped  for  a  really 
original  Christmas  gift? 

This  page  is  from  the  original  manuscript  of 
"Alice's  Adventures  under  Ground." 
Lewis  Carroll  printed  every  word  by  hand. 
He  drew  every  picture  himself.  You  can  get  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  original  manuscript  for  only  $4.95. 
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That's  a  pretty  good  deal,  considering  the  original  manuscript  which 
is  on  display  in  the  British  Museum  is  worth  $50,000. 

Lewis  Carroll  wrote  "Alice's  Adventures  under  Ground"  as  a  Christ- 
mas gift  for  the  daughter  of  a  friend.  Later,  as  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
this  book  became  one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  written. 

"Alice"  is  attractively  bound  in  a  hard  cover  with  a  lovely  slipcover. 
She  makes  a  unique  gift.  Or  a  priceless  addition  to  your  own  library. 
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AMERICAN  NEWS  IN  AFRICA 


airlines— with  the  U.  S.  wire  services 
shut  out. 

Right  now  the  pattern  of  the  Kenya 
government  news  agency  is  being  re- 
peated in  Tanzania  (the  newly  formed 
nation  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar), 
which  has  sent  its  cadre  of  editors  off 
to  the  training  ground  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  governments  of  Uganda 
and  Malawi  are  also  in  the  news-ser- 
vice business,  and  the  Ghana  News 
Agency  has  set  an  ominous  pattern 
for  the  West  Coast.  Organized  with 
the  help  of  Reuters  about  six  years 
ago,  it  now  spouts  the  tune  for  dic- 
tator Nkrumah,  who  has  elected  him- 
self President  for  life.  Naturally, 
Tass  provides  free  news  service  and 
I'd  it  i  ng  assistance. 

What  hope,  then,  is  there  for  a  fair 
picture  of  the  United  States  in 
Africa?  Reuters  provides  a  seven- 
hours-a-day  service  to  its  African 
clients.  This  includes  all  news  from 
the  African  continent  and  the  West- 
ern world.  What  little  space  is  left 
for  news  about  the  U.  S.  reflects  a 
clear  anti-American  bias. 

As  an  Associated  Press  man  in 
London  told  me,  "Reuters  interprets 
America  as  a  sea  of  race  riots  while 
rarely  is  one  in  Britain  ever  re- 
ported."' In  fact,  the  day-to-day  image 
of  America  reported  by  Reuters  is  far 
more  devastating  than  the  net  propa- 
ganda impact  of  Tass. 

USIS  officials  feel  that  the  only  way 
to  combat  this  situation  is  through  a 
joint  effort  by  our  government  and 
the  two  American  wire-service  agen- 
cies. In  part  it  is  a  problem  of  dollars 
and  cents.  The  typical  African  paper 
spends  $5, GOO  a  year  for  the  govern- 
ment news  service  (the  KNA  price). 
Few,  if  any,  can  afford  to  spend  an 
additional  sum,  up  to  $8,000,  to  buy 
an  American  wire  service.  And  for 
our  news  agencies,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining correspondents  all  over  Africa 
is  prohibitive.  Yet  unless  they  can 
compete  with  Reuters'  African  ser- 
vice, they  are  at  a  hopeless  disadvan- 
tage. 

Stan  Swinton,  the  hard-driving 
overseas  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  estimates  it  would  take  at  least 
twenty  years  before  a  special  news 
service  for  Africa,  on  a  par  with  Reu- 
ters, could  pay  for  itself.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  is  a  cooperative  organ- 
ization with  every  newspaper  a  voting 
member.  It  is  not  hard  to  envision  the 
reaction  of  the  more  conservative  AP 


members  if  an  assessment  increase  is 
proposed  to  subsidize  an  African  news 
service. 

Unlike  the  AP,  the  United  Press 
International  is  privately  owned  and 
therefore  has  greater  freedom  to 
plunge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  UPI  in 
September  1964  did  start  a  special 
African  news  service  of  six  and  one- 
half  hours  a  day  to  English  and 
French-speaking  countries.  However, 
Tom  Cm-ran,  UPI's  general  European 
manager,  found  it  extremely  hard 
to  collect  fees  from  UPL's  African 
clients.  This  problem  does  not  bother 
our  foreign  competitors.  Agence 
France-Presse  operates  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  French  govern- 
ment will  bail  out  a  delinquent  news- 
paper. The  British  government  stands 
ready  to  help  those  who  falter  on  Reu- 
ters' charges.  Russia,  of  course,  gives 
its  service  away  free.  But  for  U.  S. 
wire  services,  delinquent  clients  are 
a  serious  business  risk. 

1  believe  that  a  fraction  of  the  $300 
million  we  now  spend  on  grants  to 
Africa  should  be  allocated  to  helping 
African  newspapers  buy  American 
wire  services.  Such  a  subsidy  would 
enable  AP  and  UPI  to  develop  an 
African  news  wire  without  incurring 
irrecoverable  losses.  This  suggestion 
may  shock  the  American  news  agen- 
cies, which  pride  themselves  on  their 
independence  of  government.  But  it 
is  the  only  real  hope  of  getting  an 
objective  picture  of  the  United  States 
to  African  readers  and  I  believe  it  is 
worth  serious  consideration. 

Star  Pupils 

INfleanwhile,  we  can  in  other  ways 
encourage  the  development  of  press 
freedom  and  responsibility  in  Africa. 
The  picture  of  Africa  that  I  carried 
home  with  me  is  not  one  of  filth,  su- 
perstition, and  outdated  traditions— 
although  they  exist.  I  remember  best 
an  emerging  generation  of  sensitive 
newspapermen  who  took  part  in  our 
seminars. 

There  was,  for  instance,  twenty- 
six-year-old  Naphital  Misheck  Nya- 
lugwe,  of  the  Zambia  News  in  the 
country  then  known  as  Northern 
Rhodesia.  He  started  a  newspaper  by 
posting  hand-printed  notices  on  the 
school  wall  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Mission  at  Katete.  labored  with  dis- 
tinction on  an  obscure  African  paper, 
and  won  a  job  on  what  is  today  Zam- 


bia's leading  daily.  Another 
man,  Peter  Simon  Vareta,  of  Soi  I 
Rhodesia,  started  as  a  printer  I 
tribal  village  and  discovered  thi  I 
pie  would  read  mimeographed  I 
letters.  He  saved  and  borrower]! 
to  start  the  Zimbabwe  Times,  ttj 
completing  our  seminar  he  wen'  I 
to  the  lean  life  of  a  weekly  ell 
dedicated  to  working  for  th<Ja, 
when  independence  comes  to  Sou  I 
Rhodesia. 

Our  star  pupil  was  intense  ;  B, 
Jenkins  Kiwanuka,  who  braved  if 
ishment  from  his  country  by  wj* 
a  critical  article  about  a  memfc  I 
the  Uganda  ministry.  A  stagg  I 
lawsuit  against  his  paper  was  al I 
reward  for  his  attempt  to  expos 
truth,  but  he  returned  to  hh  1 
rather  than  seek  a  less  oppressive 
of  life. 

There  are  counterparts  of  j 
purposeful  young  men  in  newsn 
offices  all  across  Africa.  They! 
eager  to  learn  from  us  and  wi 
making  some  attempt  to  pass  q 
them  our  tradition  of  a  free  p 
But  we  are  doing  it  in  the 
disorganized   way.   At  least  hi 
dozen  foundations,  organizations 
branches  of  government  from 
Western  World  offer  training  coi ! 
for  African  journalists.  They 
quently  compete  with  one  anothei 
often  teach  the  same  people  coil- 
dictory  things. 

American  newspaper  organizatiil 
should  take  the  initiative  to  see  '; 
training  is  provided  in  a  professi 
manner.  American  publishers  aln 
support  two  excellent  training  in 
tutions,  the  American  Press  Insti  I 
at  Columbia  University  in  New  Y 
and  the  International  Press  Insti 
in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Each  is  Ci 
ble  of  organizing  the  efforts  :j 
widely  scattered  into  a  contini 
program  for  African  newspapern 
Such  a  program  should  include  w< 
shops,  exchange  visits,  and  aven 
for  establishing  professional  conti 
with  American  newspapers. 

African  newspapermen  desperal 
need  professional  help.  I  am  confid< 
after  firsthand  experience,  that  t 
will  one  day  rebel  and  develop  a  f 
press,  just  as  America's  colonial  ne 
papers  ultimately  achieved  indepe 
once.  But  this  could  take  generatic 
We  can  and  should  help  speed 
process  before  it  is  too  late  for  th 
and  for  us. 
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My  Magnavox  Astro-Sonic  Stereo  brings  you  the  full  beauty 
(music... yet  costs  no  more  than  the  tube  sets  it  obsoletes 


slo-Sonic  Stereo  is  so  revolutionary  it  sur- 
tjes  all  previous  achievements  in  the  re-crea- 
» of  music.  It  is  ten  times  more  efficient  than 
I  sets.  So  magnificent,  it  flawlessly  re-creates 
avorld's  most  beautiful  music . . .  from  deli- 
1  flute  passages  to  the  crescendos  of  a  full 
ilphony  orchestra.  So  reliable,  parts  are 


guaranteed  for  five  years,  service  for  one  year.* 
And  each  model  is  a  furniture  masterpiece  you 
will  admire  and  enjoy  for  years. 
The  Micromatic  pick-up  plays  at  only  1/10 
ounce  touch,  banishing  record  and  stylus  wear. 
The  diamond  stylus  is  guaranteed  for  ten  full 
years* — your  favorite  records  can  last  a  lifetime! 


Magnavox  is  sold  direct  through 
franchisee!  dealers  (listed  in  the 
Yellow  Pages)  saving  you  middle- 
man costs.  Solid-state  stereo  radio- 
phonographs  from  S198.50  and 
portable  stereos  from  S65. 
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WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 

by  Joseph  Kraft 


The  Two  Worlds  of  McGeorge  Bundy 


Although  he  is  a  hereditary  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Establish- 
ment, and  a  professional  intellec- 
tual to  boot,  he  has  become  one  of 
Johnson's  most  trusted  aides.  And 
he  may  be  his  generation's  leading 
candidate  for  the  title  of  "states- 
man." 

i6\  believe  in  Heraclitus,"  he  once 
said  to  me.  And  I  believe  that  remark, 
delivered  casually  on  an  occasion  of 
almost  no  consequence,  provides  a  key 
to  one  of  the  most  important,  fascin- 
ating, and  elusive  figures  in  American 
public  life— the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs. McGeorge  Bundy. 

For  Heraclitus.  as  all  ex-school- 
boys, or  at  least  those  from  the  age 
before  the  new  math,  will  surely  re- 
member, was  the  famous  pre-Socratic 
thinker  who  first  stressed  the  idea  of 
ceaseless  change.  "Man,  like  a  light  in 
the  night,  is  kindled  and  put  out"  was 
one  of  his  precepts.  "Goods  are  ex- 
changed for  gold,  and  gold  for  goods" 
was  another:  "the  way  upward  and 
the  way  downward  are  one"  was  still 
another.  "All  things  flow."  he  wrote, 
"nothing  abides."  Fire,  that  homely 
example  of  animation  incarnate,  was 
for  him  the  prime  substance.  In  his 
view  of  the  world,  all  things  were  in 
motion,  on  their  way  to  becoming 
other  things.  He  was  the  philosopher 
of  process. 

Bundy,  in  the  deepest  sense,  is  an 
organizer  of  process.  He  organizes, 
to  be  more  specific,  the  process  of 
Presidential  decision  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. His  daily  job  is  to  present  to 
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the  President,  in  coherent  and  concise 
fashion,  the  oceans  of  information 
that  flow  in  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  intelligence  community.  At  a 
slightly  higher  level.  Bundy  organizes 
meetings  of  special  task  forces  and 
of  the  National  Security  Council  to 
thrash  out  issues  for  presentation  to 
the  President.  It  was  Bundy.  for  ex- 
ample, who  set  up  the  meetings  that 
established  American  policy  during 
the  Cuban  missiles  crisis.  Likewise, 
it  was  Bundy  who  put  together,  when 
the  first  Chinese  nuclear  bomb  went 
off.  a  group  of  leading  citizens  and  ex- 
perts to  work  up.  under  the  direction 
of  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Roswell  Gilpatric.  a  report  on 
the  problem  of  preventing  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  "Execu- 
tive energy,"  he  once  wrote,  speaking 
of  academic  institutions  but  using 
again  the  key  word  (italicized  here  I, 
"always  depends  for  its  effectiveness 
on  a  most  intensive  process  of  con- 
sultation and  consensus." 

From  Option  to  Option 

B  ut  Bundy  is,  of  course,  much  more 
than  a  mere  coordinator.  He  sits  in  on 
the  highest  and  innermost  policy 
consultations— the  President's  weekly 
luncheons  with  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  At  critical 
times  he  has  headed  Presidential 
missions  to  Vietnam  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  He  has  under  him  a 
staff  of  regional  specialists  and  ex- 
perts in  economics  and  defense  mat- 
ters who  are  in  constant  touch  with 


developments  abroad  as  the 
various  Departments.  To 
because  so  much  of  his  wor 
bedded  in  the  matrix  of  the 
cy  and  its  relations  with  the 
ments,  Bundy's  independent 
are  rarely  identifiable.  But 
actions  and  opinions,  in 
cases  when  they  do  emerge,  se 
again  to  be  in  line  with  holdk 
a  door  that  is  being  slamme 
righting  a  balance  that 
tilted,  with  keeping  the  game 
They  are  directed  not  toward 
ticular  aim  so  much  as  towa 
ing  alive  a  process.  As  one  of. 
former  assistants  once 
"There  are  three  kinds  of 
the  policy  game.  There  are  tho 
options  who  are  looking  for  po 
There  are  those  with  position:  1 
are  looking  for  options.  And  the  J 
those  with  options  who  are  lo  i 
for  options.  Bundy  is  a  creature  J 
the  third  species." 

Probably  the  best-known  ex;  i 
of  the  ceaseless  search  for  optii 
the  Presidential  mission  to  thi 
minican  Republic  which  Bund, 
two  weeks  after  the  American 
ings  last  April.  When  he  an 
American  soldiers  and  Americar 
lomats  were  day-by-day  lining 
country  up  more  and  more  witl 


For  reasons  of  health,  and  be( 
of  a  commitment  to  a  syndi 
newspaper  column,  Joseph  Kraft 
no  longer  be  serving  "Harper's"  c 
regular  Washington  Correspow 
He  will  continue  to  write  for 
magazine,  on  an  occasirmal  basu 


iEN  A  COLD  SPELL  hits  Jack  Daniels  Hollow  everybody  would 
to  help  make  the  charcoal  that  smooths  out  our  Tennessee  whiskey. 


ancient  Charcoal  Mellowing  process  we  use  to 
le  our  whiskey  calls  for  seeping  every  drop  down 
ugh  10  feet  of  hard  maple  charcoal.  And  it 
to  be  rick-burned  in  the  open  air.  We  still 
:e  our  own  charcoal  this  way  just  as  Mr.  Jack 
a  century  ago.  The  folks  in  the  rickyard  are 
daily  glad  we've  never  changed.  After  a  sip 
lck  Daniel's,  we  believe  you'll  be  glad  too. 
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Sounds  that  whisper,  sounds  that  roar. 

The  quality  of  sound  you  hear  from  your  high  fidelity  system 
depends  on  the  sensitivity  and  efficiency  of  the  loudspeakers 
and  other  component  parts.  Sometimes  that  quality  lacks  the 
full  dimension  of  life.  JBL  components  are  meticulously  crafted 
to  work  together  as  an  organic  unit,  to  express  the  widest 
spectrum  of  sound  you  can  experience. 

Discover  what  sound  is  all  about. 

JAMES  R  LANSING  SOUND.  INC.  3249  Casitas  Ave..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90039 
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Someone  invents  something,  and  if  it's 

good,  others  start  making  it  too.  This  happened  with  Anisette. 
As  a  result,  there  are  many  Anisettes  today... but  still  only  one 
original.  We  suggest  you  consider  the  original  Anisette  as  the 
standard  for  all  others. 

Invented  about  1750,  Anisette  comes  from 

the  seeds  of  green  anise.  The  original  Anisette,  however,  uses 
only  anise  seeds  grown  in  Spain.  They  are  the  most  flavorful  in 
the  world.  To  capture  their  flavor,  the  seeds  must  be  harvested  at 
just  the  right  time,  then  dried  and  processed  with  extreme  care. 


A  nisette 


made  like  this  according 
to  the  original  formula— has  a  rare  and  delicate  taste. 
And  to  assure  this  taste,  the  original  Anisette  liqueur 
is  sealed  in  the  bottle  by  the  producer.  If  you  would 
be  sure  of  all  this  in  an  Anisette,  remember  the  one 
who  invented  it. 
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Yes.  I  Know. .  . 
Marie  Brizard 
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Sole  U.S.  Distributors 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York 
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WASHINGTON  IN< 

right-wing  Junta  under  G< 
tonio  Imbert  Barreras  aj 
left-wing  Constitutionalis 
Colonel    Francisco  Caanu 
The  Bundy  mission  enfo: 
the   American   military  { 
neutrality  as  between  righ 
Bundy  himself  initiated  ne 
with  Caamano,  trying  to 
a  coalition  backed  by  both 
and  the  Constitutionalists, 
fort,  after  coming  within  £j 
success,  collapsed.  But  thrf 
later,  almost  exactly  the 
rangement  was  worked  out 
intermediaries.  In  his  prirru 
Bundy  had  succeeded.  He 
the  game  going.  The  proces 
moving. 

He  played  a  similar  n 
famous  crisis  at  the  tail  ei 
year  on  that  tiresome  su 
Multilateral  Force,  or  ML 
spring  of  the  year,  Presi 
son  had  indicated  that  befo 
was  out  he  would  initiab 
steps  toward  the  establish: 
sea-based  NATO  nuclear  fi 
West  German  participation, 
retary  of  State,  the  Secretai :' 
fense,  various  American  re' 
tives  abroad,  and,  above  all,  I 
Government  believed  that  a  f 
mitment  had   been  made. 
October,    Harold    Wilson  I 
power  in  Britain  with  a  polk; 
with  the  MLF.  General  d<-a 
broke  a  long-standing  hands-  s 
tion  to  declare  open  oppos'c 
MLF.  After  the  American 
groups   of   American  Senaf 
turned  from  the  Continent  w-i 
misgivings  about  the  projec 
clear  force.  Plainly,  the  P 
was  in  a  box  and  he  needed  o 
In  an  exhaustive  policy  revi( 
before  Prime  Minister  Wilson  1 
Washington     in    early  De 
Bundy  arranged  for  a  way  o  I 
review   came    up   with   a  1 
whereby  the  President  stayed  P 
his  obligation  but  left  the  wor| 
the  MLF  up  to  the  British  i 
West  Germans.  So  far,  these  t\ 
not  yet  agreed.  The  President 
off  the  hook  and  no  one— not  e1 
West  Germans-can  give  cole 
claim  that  he  has  let  them  dov 
process  still  goes  on. 

A  third,  but  abortive,  Bund| 
sion  that  attracted  wide  pul»li< 
tion   was   almost   certainly  1 
along  the  same  lines.  On  Fe 


eginning  of 
he  world 


n^to  the  Middle  East — this  land  of  re- 
birth and  revolution,  this  restless 
f  change  that  strangely  cherishes 
lence,  this  wonderland  of  mystery 
agic. 

MBftga-a  Here  is  the  ancient,  first 
frontier,  where  East  and 
West  meet — and  part. 

Here  it  all  began,  and 
here  is  the  all-there-is. 

'•  You  may  stand  on  the 
X  very  spot  of  Creation  it- 
self—  where  in  Hebron 
iGod  talked  to  Abraham, 
Noah's  dove  found  an  olive  branch 
very  hill  you  pause  on  to  rest. 


ere  is  still  the  Orient  of 
'iusand  and  One  Nights." 

mezzin  sounds,  a 
Tails,  and  the  great- 
3ff  Allah  endures.  An 
I  Bedouin  recounts 
'[  e  of  a  hero  of  old 
!>  listeners  sit  in 
ihless  silence.  A 
I  'ind  blows  off  the  des- 
lid  in  the  starlight  you  see 
'hosts  of  long-vanished  nomads. 

pyramids  along  the  Nile  an  elo- 
silence  stirs  the  dry  dust  of  an- 
recalling  glories  of  a  golden 
an  yester-age. 

And  where  a  stable  once 
stood  in  Bethle- 
hem, where 
a  cross  once 
stood  on  a 
hill  called 
Calvary,  you 
stand  in 
trembling 
wonder.  Some- 
how your  world 
will  never  be  the 
same  again. 


Time  takes  on  a  very  different  dimension  in  this 
place,  and  you  feel  very  close  to  Truth.  Plan  a  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  now.  What  is  more, 
the  climate  is  perfect  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  rates  are  pleasingly  reasonable. 


Depending  on  the  tour  you 
choose,  you  may  swim  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  ride  a  camel,  spend  a 
night  in  an  Arabian  tent  on  the 
desert.  You  may  sail  across 
the  Nile  on  a  picturesque  felucca 
visit  a  Crusader  Castle,  wander 
through  the  mosques  and  great  ba- 
zaars. You  will  see  great,  modern  cities 
and  small,  ancient  villages. 
You  will  live  out  a  dream  — and  gather  a 
memories. 


lifetime  of 


Lufthansa  offers  un- 
excelled service  to  the 
Middle  East.  You  may  se- 
lect from  six  choice  tours 
of  varying  itineraries, 
durations  and  prices- 
one  of  which  will  suit  you 
perfectly.  For  complete  details, 
call  your  Travel  Agent  or  mail 
this  coupon. 


Lufthansa  German  Airlines,  Dept.  H-ll 
410  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  further  information  on  the 
Middle  East  tours  listed  below. 

Holy  Land  ■  Eastern  Mediterranean 
Middle  Eastern  BudJet  Cruise  ■  Bible  Lands 
Journey  Into  Antiquity  ■  Lands  of  the  Levant 

□  Have  your  Tour  Expert  contact  me. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Phone 


My  Travel  Agent  is 


Lufthansa 

German  Airlines 
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third  of  this  year,  Rundy  begun  his 
one-  and-  only  visit  so  far— to  South 
Vietnam.  Two  days  later,  Vietcong 
guerrillas  attacked  the  American  air 
base  at  Pleiku,  killing  nine  United 
States  airmen  and  wounding  a  hun- 
dred and  forty.  In  retaliation  the 
President  initiated  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Bui  the  decision  to 
bomb  the  North  had  already  been 
taken  by  President  Johnson  on  a  con- 
tingency basis.  It  is  a  good  guess  that 
Rundy  was  visiting  Vietnam  to  see  for 
the  President  whether  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  decision  was  actually 
necessary.  Though  the  Pleiku  attack 
forced  his  hand  and  the  hand  of  the 
President,  Bundy's  purpose  had  been, 
once  again,  to  free  the  President,  to 
keep  the  options  open,  to  keep  the 
process  in  motion. 

Brains  for  Openers 

When  the  stakes  are  so  high  and 
the  issues  so  doubtful,  very  special 
qualities  are  required  to  keep  the 
game  going.  Bundy  has  them  all.  For 
a  starter,  there  is  intelligence.  It  is 
by  now  well  known  that  he  got  the 
best  grades  ever,  or  close  to  them,  at 
Groton  and  Yale,  that  he  was  a  Junior 
Fellow  at  Harvard,  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  there  at  thirty-four.  None 
of  these  grace  marks,  however,  con- 
vey the  force  of  his  mind.  It  is  per- 
haps more  helpful  to  note  that  he  took 
his  A.B.  in  mathematics;  for  the 
furor  mathematicus  is  probably  the 
only  undergraduate  enthusiasm  that 
requires  intellectual  openers,  the 
crossing  of  a  brain-power  threshold, 
a  true  capacity  for  abstraction. 

Even  more  impressive,  to  me  any- 
how, is  the  inexhaustible  store  of 
metaphor  and  allusion  that  Bundy 
pours  forth  spontaneously  in  explana- 
tion of  the  most  difficult  concepts.  On 
the  theme  of  how  the  Soviets  might 
more  effectively  have  lulled  the  West 
after  World  War  II,  for  example,  he 
once  wrote:  "It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
a  few  trained  seals  could  not  have 
been  sent  to  meetings  of  UNESCO, 
for  instance,  with  orders  to  'come  and 
go,  talking  of  Michelangelo.'  "  Well 
before  the  question  had  crystallized 
of  whether  President  Johnson  should 
have  a  structured  staff  with  fixed  as- 
signments or  a  homogenized  staff  of 
interchangeable  cronies,  Bundy  was 
at  once  describing  and  settling  the 
issue  with:  "If  the  President  likes  to 


eat  tapioca  pudding,  Id  him  cat 
tapioca  pudding." 

"There  are  many  who  appear  to 
think  that  the  way  to  win  the  Cold 
War  is  to  move  it  underground,"  is  a 
figure  he  used  once  to  analyze  and  to 
rebuff  the  argument  for  all-out  effort 
in  civil  defense  that  was  so  much  in 
vogue  in  1961.  To  those  in  the  mili- 
tary lobby  who  equated  safety  with 
all-out  weapons  production,  he  once 
pointed  out  that  "The  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  applies  to  strategic 
missiles  as  to  all  other  commodities." 
And  to  all  the  arguments  of  all  the 
Dr.  Strangeloves  of  all  time  he  has 
returned  what  seems  to  me  the  defini- 
tive retort  neat:  "In  great  military 
matters,  the  confusions  Tolstoi  paint- 
ed  arc  a  reality." 

But  if  he  knows  the  Russian  novel- 
ists, Bundy  does  not  share  the  mood 
of  the  one  who  told  Turgenev  after  a 
six-hour  argument,  "What?  We  do 
not  know  yet  if  God  exists  and  you 
want  to  eat !"  There  is  speed  in  every- 
thing Bundy  does.  His  gestures,  his 
gait,  his  speech  all  convey  a  sense  of 
restless  motion,  verging  on  the  im- 
pulsive. "I  always  have  trouble  ex- 
plaining things  to  Mac,"  a  very  old 
friend  who  is  now  a  colleague  in  gov- 
ernment said,  "because  he  wants  to 
get  to  the  point  before  it  can  be  fully 
exposed."  Perhaps  nothing  serves 
Rundy  so  well  in  his  present  job  as 
the  capacity  to  put  in  the  quick  fix. 
A  good  example  occurred  during 
President  Kennedy's  European  trip 
of  June  1963.  In  an  impromptu  talk 
delivered  at  the  West  Rerlin  City 
Hall,  the  President  called  on  Berlin- 
ers  to  "look  to  the  advance  of  free- 
dom .  .  .  beyond  the  wall."  That 
phrase,  evoking  memories  of  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  the  liberation  of 
Eastern  Europe,  seemed  out  of  line 
with  the  plea  for  dealings  with  Rus- 
sia made  by  the  President  in  his 
American  University  speeches  of 
April  tenth.  Though  the  President 
spoke  at  the  City  Hall  at  1:00  p.m., 
and  though  the  Presidential  party 
then  plunged  into  a  round  of  luncheon 
festivities,  Rundy  was  able  to  insert 
into  the  next  Presidential  address 
that  day  language  that  took  the  curse 
off  the  City  Hall  statement.  Speaking 
two  hours  later  at  the  Rerlin  Free 
University,  the  President  said,  "Jus- 
tice requires  us  to  do  what  we  can 
.  .  .  to  improve  the  lot  and  maintain 
tlie  hopes  of  those  on  the  other  side. 


It  is  important  that  the  peop  J 
quiet  streets  in  the  East  be  ;pi 
touch  with  Western  society." 

Aversion  to  ij 

o  ne  reason  Bundy  is  so  swif  | 
his  mental  apparatus  is  undo  ed 
general  ideas.  On  the  contn  ,| 
most  people  who  concentrate  ,  p| 
cess,  he  is  keenly  sensitive  to  <4  i 
trasts    between    changing   i  lj(j 
and  fixed  generalities,  betwet  pi) 
tice  and  preaching.  He  is  ontft 
authors  of  the  speech  delivt  ii  j 
President  Kennedy  at  the  19i  Yi 
commencement  that  stressed  d| 
tinction  between  economic  "  m 
and  "realities."  Speaking  on  1  m 
at  Yale  in  1965,  he  did  not  fail  1  ioii 
out  that  "today  the  country  cht  il 
and  successfully  practices  thva  i 
doctrines  of  fiscal  management  hit 
seemed  outrageous  to  many  I 
mouth  of  our  famous  Harvai  era 
temporary.  .  .  ." 

Though   a   deep-dyed   Prot  at! 
Bundy  was  almost  alone  in  th  'a 
nedy  White  House  in  arguing 
the  Catholics  had  a  case  for  l  in 
aid  to  parochial  schools  on  the  ip! 
practical  ground  that  these  id 
were  an  important  part  of  tli  v. 
eral  educational  system  that  hit 
to  be  improved;  he  felt,  in  fac  k 
some  of  his  Catholic  colleagi  I 
the  Kennedy  staff  were  "anticle  il! 
As  a  Republican,  and  an  admit  I 
tor  of  the  richest  private  educs  m 
institution  in  the  world.  Bund  I 
doubly  allergic  to  federal  contn  nl 
education.  But  in  a  talk  to  colleg  1 
cators,  entitled  "Of  Winds  and  \i\ 
mills,"  he  put  the  case  for  feder  I 
in  a  classic  example  of  going  be  I 
labels  to  practices.  He  pointe  I 
that,  on  the  whole,  federal  con jl 
tions  served  academic  goals  "\i 
than  any  other  major  class  c  $ 
come."  "A  windmill,  as  you  knov 
as  Don  Quixote  did  not,"  he  sai 
a  peaceful  agency  for  making  Ij 
do  work.  The  wind  may  blow 
many  directions  but  a  well-des:  i 
windmill   gets   results   in  terrr  : 
grain  ground.  So  it  is  with  the 
designed  university." 

Connected  with  the  distinctly 
tween  myth  and  realities  is  a 
tive  refusal  to  become  entangk 
dogma,  an  aversion  to  doctfii| 
strong  that  it  amounts  to  ideolo 
chast  ity.  For  Bundy  to  call  an  I 


About  18  months  ago,  the  U.S.  Rubber 
Company  took  a  good  look  at  itself  in  the 
nirror,  and  said: 
"You  know  what? 

"I  look  like  U.S.  Rubber.  They  call  me 
J.S.  Rubber.  But  deep  down,  I've  changed, 
don't  fee]  like  U.S.  Rubber  any  more." 

What  U.S.  Rubber  feels  like  today  is  a 
:ompany  that's  doing  exciting  work  in 
:hemicals,  plastics,  fibers  and  footwear, 
is  well  as  in  synthetic  rubber. 

And  not  just  in  the  United  States,  as 


the  name  implies,  but  in  23  countries  all 
over  the  world. 

U.S.  Rubber  feels  like  its  exciting  new 
Vyrene®  spandex  elastic  fiber,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  rubber. 

It  feels  like  its  sexy  high-fashion  Eski- 
loos®  boots,  which  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  rubber. 

It  feels  like  its  n  'utionary  thermoplas- 
tic auto  body  material,  Royalex,®  which  is 
tougher  than  steel  and  lighter  than  alumi- 
num. Never  rusts  or  rots.  And  if  dented, 


pops  back  to  shape  when  heated! 

Even  in  tires,  U.S.  Rubber  feels  less  and 
less  like  rubber.  The  most  significant  new 
tire  material  it  is  working  with  is  a  syn- 
thetic: Royalene ,®  "the  crackless  rubber." 

What  the  U.S.  Rubber  Company 
really  feels  like  today  is  a  ...  a  UniRoyal. 
Which  will  henceforth 
be  its  new  trade-mark 
all  over  the  world. 

Now  you  know  what 
a  UniRoyal  is.  And  why.  _  ! 
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merit  "theological"  is  to  him  a  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurd  inn.  "If  I  can  possibly 
help  it,"  one  man  who  works  frequent- 
ly and  successfully  with  Bundy  says, 
"I  never  let  him  see  how  I  would  like 
a  particular  problem  to  come  out.  I 
just  work  on  each  part  as  it  comes 
up.  If  he  thought  he  knew  what  I 
wanted,  my  advice  would  be  dis- 
counted.  He  would  think  that  I  was 
treating  each  separate  matter  not  on 
the  merits  but  in  line  with  the  goal 
I  personally  felt  we  ought  to  reach." 

It  is  typical  of  him  that  his  sharp- 
est criticism  has  been  reserved  for 
those  who  have  gone  overboard  with 
their  own  ideas.  William  Buckley  was 
an  early  target.  In  a  review  of  God 
and  Man  at  Yale  Bundy  wrote:  "I  can 
imagine  no  more  certain  way  of  dis- 
crediting both  religion  and  individu- 
alism than  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Buckley's  guidance."  In  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  at  Harvard  this  year, 
he  said  of  General  MacArthur  that 
"precisely  because  he  overstated  his 
case,  and  overasserted  his  power, 
there  was  a  downgrading  of  what  he 
believed  in."  Similarly  with  Senator 
McCarthy:  "By  making  charges  so 
wild  and  loose  that  they  failed  in  the 
end  to  command  respect,  by  making 
a  wild  anticommunism  an  object  of 
legitimate  scorn,"  Bundy  said,  "Sen- 
ator McCarthy  gravely  impeded  the 
continuing  and  accurate  understand- 
ing of  the  reality  of  communism." 

Iron  Knight 

of  the  Soft  Line 

It  is  a  mug's  game,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  try  to  label  Bundy  as  a 
hawk  or  a  dove  or  indeed  to  try  to 
fit  him  into  any  crude  system  of 
categories.  The  only  apt  descrip- 
tion I  ever  heard  was  marvelously 
complex:  "The  iron  knight  of  the  soft 
line."  In  fact,  as  a  manager  of  pro- 
cess, Bundy  keeps  his  views  in  motion 
all  the  time. 

In  the  Cuban  missiles  crisis,  for  in- 
stance, he  ended  up  in  the  camp  of 
the  hawks,  favoring  harsher  methods 
than  the  blockade,  but  he  began  as 
the  downiest  of  doves,  favoring 
merely  a  diplomatic  protest  without 
any  follow-up  action  to  remove  the 
missiles.  This  kind  of  adjustability 
is  indeed  the  central  motif  of  the 
Bundy  career.  It  made  it  possible  for 
him  as  a  young  man  to  help  write  the 
autobiography  of  a  very  old  one- 


Henry  L.  Stimson's  On  Active  Ser- 
vice  in  Peace  and  War.  It  helps  ex- 
plain how  a  Yale  man  became  the 
sparkplug  of  the  postwar  renaissance 
at  Harvard.  It  enters  into  the  circum- 
stance that  as  a  Republican  he  first 
found  office  under  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident. It  indicates  how  it  was  possible 
for  him  first  to  suggest  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pick  Robert  Kennedy 
as  his  running  mate  in  1964,  and  then 
to  suggest  to  Robert  Kennedy  that 
he  voluntarily  withdraw  his  name 
from  consideration.  Now  it  has  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  original  Kennedy  White 
House  staff  to  stay  on  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  the  White  House  for 
more  than  two  years.  A  supreme 
mark  of  his  unconcern  with  mere  con- 
sistency is  evident  in  two  magazines 
dated  July  3  of  this  year.  One  (Sat- 
urday  Revieiv)  carried  an  article  by 
Bundy  which  stressed  "the  three 
strands"  that  have  been  a  "steady 
part  of  our  policy."  The  other  (The 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  )  reprinted 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  by  Bundy 
entitled  "Four  Strands  of  Reality." 
Far,  far  more  than  woman's  name  is 
frailty,  in  sum,  Bundy's  name  is 
flexibility. 

In  a  political  atmosphere,  where 
loyalty  is  a  prime  quality,  expressed 
by  advancing  friends  and  baffling 
foes,  Bundy's  flexibility  is  not  always 
appreciated.  Few  people  who  have 
been  elected  to  office  in  Washington 
trust  him  very  far.  "I  know  he  did 
worlds  for  Kennedy,"  one  of  them 
says,  "I  know  he  does  worlds  for 
Johnson.  But  he  would  have  done  the 
same  for  Joe  Stalin  too."  Still,  if 
Bundy  is  not  engrossed  in  the  or- 
dinary political  loyalty,  he  has  loyal- 
ties of  another  and  not  necessarily 
lower  sort.  He  has  institutional  loy- 
alties. 

Up  from,  the  Lowells 

For  one  thing,  Bundy  is  a  creature 
of  the  Establishment,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Not  only  does  he  come 
from  the  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tant gentry,  not  only  is  he  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Lowells  and  other 
first  families  of  the  Colonies,  but- 
more  important  than  either  of  these 
—he  stands  in  direct  line  of  succession 
to  what  he  once  called  "the  large 
names  in  the  American  past— the 
Roosevelts,  Root,  Stimson."  Bundy 


himself  was  Stimson's  pa; 
tobiography.   His  father 
Harvey  Hollister  Bundy, 
to  Stimson  when  he  servei 
Roosevelt  as  Secretary 
World  War  II,  and  still  e 
Stimson  was  Secretary  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  Stimson  i: 
been  pushed  to  the  forefr 
tics  by  his  law  partner, 
And,  Root,  of  course,  was 
of  War  under  T.  R.  himself, 
ican  standards  that  is  ai 
laying  on  of  hands,  perhapi 
est  thing  we  have  to  the  gri 
connection  that  led  from 
Villiers   through  Marlbor 
Pitts,   Fox,   and   Grey  of 
down  to  Winston  Churchill 

From  these  forebears, 
rives  his  style  of  life.  H< 
ease  at  stately  homes  with 
from  good  families.  He 
the  best,  that  is  to  say  the 
sive,  clubs.  He  believes  in 
called  the  "strenuous  life," 
it  in  a  fierce  game  of  tennis, 
prig  he  is  not— if  only  beca 
fine  taste  for  malice  and  a  s 
forced,  giddy  gaiety,  most  n 
in  uproarious  tete-a-tetes  wi; 
ington's  most  elegant  hoster, 
tingly  or  not,  he  conveys  t(?ai 
sense  of  self-satisfied  su]  I 
One  of  the  fairest  and  mof  | 
respected  journalists  in  Was  ig 
Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chica 
News,  once  wrote  of  Bundy  t 
may  love  his  family,  but  he  t 
look  down  his  nose  at  mere  i 

Tradition  is  an  importan 
to  him.  Unlike  his  older  brot , 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  I 
Bundy,  who  moved  to  Was 
married  a  local  girl  (Mary  . 
the  daughter  of  the  former  Sr|! 
of  State),  and  became  a  D< 
a  bureaucrat,  and  a  booster  o 
private    school,  McGeorge 
stayed  Republican,  settled  i 
bridge,  and  married  a  proper , 
ian  (  Mary  Loth r op ) .  One  of  f 
sons  has  already  started  the| 
parade  through  Groton ;  in  j 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Harv<| 
year  he  made  a  point  of  telf 
listeners   "to   hold   to  one 
across  the  generations."  Lil ' 
of  the  statesmen  of  yore,  he  h 
him  a  certain  (jra vitas,  expn 
an  eye  of  steely  glint,  a  jaw  t 
aggressively  in  debate,  and 
for  old-fashioned  circumlocuti- 


Wild  turkey  on  Weyerhaeuser  southern  timberlands,  perpetual  source  of  wood  for  forest  products 


Wood  from  Weyerhaeuser  tree  farms 
is  used  to  make  magazine  papers  like  this, 
may  also  show  up  in  a  submarine  or  a  satellite. 


!1  find  Weyerhaeuser  papers 
lings  you  never  dreamed  were 

ces  are  you  didn't  know  our 
>r  tissues  are  used  in  the  electri- 
pment  of  submarines  or  in  the 
e  systems  of  satellites. 
1  run  across  Weyerhaeuser  pa- 

nonconductive  wraps  on  high 
cables.  As  backing  for  indus- 
idpapers.  In  blueprint  papers. 

the  filter  end  of  the  cigarette 
f  have  just  smoked. 


Fine  papers  for  quality  printing 


The  novel  you're  now  reading  could 
be  printed  on  Weyerhaeuser  book  pa- 
pers. Maybe  your  family  Bible.  Or  your 
dictionary. 

Our  text,  cover,  business  and  coated 
papers  are  the  choice  of  fine  printing 
houses.  They  are  used  for  booklets,  an- 
nual reports,  literature  and  office  forms 
for  companies  throughout  the  world. 

With  every  man,  woman  and  child 
using  about  a  pound  of  paper  a  day, 
you  might  wonder  how  long  we'll  have 
enough  trees  to  keep  going. 


Fortunately,  wood  is  a  renewable  re- 
source, and  we  treat  it  that  way  on  our 
tree  farms.  Through  scientific  refores- 
tation, we  keep  the  wood  we  grow  in 
balance  with  what  we  harvest. 

We  do  it  by  growing  trees  in  a  per- 
petual cycle  of  crops  that  can  go  on  and 
on  indefinitely. 

To  learn  how  tree  farming  helps  per- 
petuate forests,  send  for  our  booklet. 
"From  Weyerhaeuser  tree  farms  to 
you."  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  Box 
A5,  Tacoma,  Washington  98401. 
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Engineered  papers  for  nuclear  submarines 


Weyerhaeuser 

Pulp,  Paper,  Packaging,  Lumber,  Plywood 


LOUIS  XIV  CREATING  THE  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  S 


Since  the  reign  of  Louis 


the  reigning  cognac  of  Frand 


The  Martcll  family  Has  been  making  fine  cognac  for  250years— since  Louis  XIV 
reigned  over  France.  Today  this  smoothest  and  most  rewarding  of  cognacs  is 
the  overwhelming  favorite  of  the  French.  And  who  knows  more  about  cognac? 


COGNAC  BRANDY 

A  Special  Offer  —  M.  Ma  rldl's  five  brandy  filasses  of  fine  French  Stemware. Send 
$2  fo  Martcll,  Dept.  H  I  165  P.O.  Box  170,  Boston,  Mass.  02101.  V.S.O.P. 
Cognac  Brandy,  80  Proof,  Sole  U.S.  Rep.,  Browne-Vintners  Co.,  New  York. 
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i  ht  ascribe  to  Doctor  John- 

i  ng  over  the  port  of  a  mellow 
r  at  The  Club.  Probably  only 
I  imong  moderns  could  speak 
e  eed  to  arrange  international 
,  ifiee,  and  wheat  agreements 
I  ng:  "We  must  and  do  recog- 
1  it  what  happens  to  certain 

mmodities  that  make  break- 
I  the  world  is  more  significant 
1  y  a  young  economy  than  all 

ii  -term  loans  that  Washington 
i  riously  assemble." 

"Power"  or  "Service?" 

]  tablishment  impact  on  Bundy 
3  means  confined  merely  to 
ttres.  It  extends  to  matters 
li '  and  of  personnel.  Far  more 
ost   people   in  government, 
j  s  concerned  that  the  men  of 
ill  understand,  approve,  and 
it  American  policies.  When- 
i:  >ortant  roles  are  entrusted  to 
A  11-known  figures  as  John  Mc- 

i  Arthur  Dean  or  Eugene  Black 

ii  ral  Lucius  Clay,  the  odds  are 
it  Bundy  had  a  hand  in  the 

e  His  central  approach  to  for- 
i  airs,  moreover,  is  in  perfect 
i  with  the  basic  precepts  of 
i-e  Roosevelt.  In  all  his  public 

>undy  emphasizes  that  the 
!  States  is  inescapably  part  of 
I  of  the  world.  As  he  put  it  in 
'  Beta  Kappa  oration.  "None 

zing  on  the  world  as  it  really 
a  >een  able  to  escape  from  the 

t  we  are  what  is  called  a  Great 
!  a  great  power  engaged.  A 
,)wer  whose  inaction  is  as  im- 
)  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  as 
3  >n." 

t  v  equally  tends  to  stress  what 
tailed  "the  big  stick."  In  the 
3  ition  to  The  Pattern  of  Re- 
fit)/, a  book  of  former  Secre- 
State  Acheson's  collected 
J  sdited  by  Bundy  in  1952,  he 
|  "Very  near  the  heart  of  all 
!  affairs  is  the  relationship  be- 
i  Jolicy  and  military  power." 

ook  he  wrote  with  Stimson  he 
I  ty  to-if  not,  as  the  style  sug- 
lole  author  of-a  justification 
»ng  atomic  weapons  against 
Ihat  seems  militant  in  its  con- 
I  itude.  "In  war,  as  in  a  box- 
I  ch,"  the  book  says,  "it  is  sel- 
md  for  the  stronger  comba- 
moderate  his  blows  whenever 
ment  shows  signs  of  weaken- 


ing. ...  It  was  not  the  American  re- 
sponsibility to  throw  in  the  sponge 
for  the  Japanese." 

But  along  with  a  certain  harshness, 
Bundy  has  retained  from  his  spiritu- 
al ancestors  an  outlook  characteristic 
of  the  good  families  who,  when  they 
found  themselves  outreached  in  the 
race  for  wealth  during  the  post-Civil 
War  period,  turned  to  government  as 
a  means  of  regaining  power  and  pres- 
tige. What  most  of  his  contemporaries 
think  of  as  being  posts  of  power 
and  privilege,  bearing  with  them  the 
chance  to  push  other  people  around, 
come  out  in  Bundy's  mouth  as  obli- 
gations, duties,  and  tests.  "Service," 
apart  from  figuring  in  the  title  of  his 
Stimson  book,  is  a  word  still  often  on 
Bundy's  lips.  In  an  essay  he  wrote 
for  the  quarterly  Foreign  Affairs 
during  a  time  of  inner  stress— in 
early  1964,  while  deciding  to  stay  on 
with  President  Johnson— he  spoke  of 
the  "enforced  familiarity  of  close  ex- 
perience with  the  Presidential  task," 
of  "the  awful  office  of  the  Presiden- 
cy," of  the  President  as  a  "servant  of 
peace."  He  ended  with  the  conclusion 
that  "loyalty  to  President  Kennedy 
and  loyalty  to  President  Johnson  are 
not  merely  naturally  compatible,  but 
logically  necessary."  Still  later,  in 
the  Saturday  Review  article,  he  was 
to  carry  his  love  affair  with  the  Pres- 
idency to  empyrean  heights  by  writ- 
ing: '"Whether  the  accents  and  ac- 
tions of  an  Administration  are  those 
of  Hyde  Park,  or  of  Independence,  or 
of  Abilene  and  the  Army,  or  of 
Hyannis  and  Harvard— or  the  com- 
plex and  wonderful  set  of  actions  and 
accents  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  [that  word  again]  today— they 
flow  in  a  single  stream." 

If  that  sounds  like  mere  piety,  it 
is  also  an  expression  of,  and  an  in- 
troduction to,  another  Bundy  loyalty. 
For  there  is  far  more  to  the  public- 
service  these  days,  and  especially  to 
serving  a  President  in  the  foreign 
field,  than  is  dreamed  of  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school.  To  do  service  to  the  modern 
state  it  is  not  enough  to  be,  morally 
and  in  pedigree,  a  cut  above  "male- 
factors of  great  wealth."  To  get  a 
good  grasp  on  any  modern  problem, 
to  discov  '  the  pattern  from  which 
there  may  be  de<  'ted  the  path  of  re- 
sponsibility, reqi  -es  penetrating 
analysis— the  special  gift  of  that 
bizarre  creature,  the  modern  intel- 


Ever  Think  of  Yourself 
As  a  Product? 

the  student  might  be  considered  the 
product  of  an  educational  factory.  A 
product  of  thousands  of  painstaking 
learning  operations  contributing  to  edu- 
cational growth,  to  the  making  of  the 
product,  the  student. 

The  analogy  goes  far  enough  when  it 
is  understood  that,  like  all  products,  the 
student  must  eventually  be  sold.  He  must 
sell  himself  to  businessmen  for  the  job 
wanted,  to  educators  for  graduate  work 
and  fellowship  opportunities.  .  .  . 

—Advertisement  for  Eaton's  Hi-Line 
report  covers 


lectual.  Despite  intense  differences  of 
background  and  outlook,  Bundy  as 
much  as  anybody  else  in  Washington 
has  sought  out  intellectuals,  brought 
them  into  the  government,  and  sus- 
tained them  close  to  the  center  of 
power.  No  enlightened  despot,  not 
Frederick  the  Great,  not  Christina  of 
Sweden,  ever  did  so  much  for  the 
philosophes.  In  a  sense  the  Bundy 
staff  is  a  think-tank— a  collection  of 
intellectuals  strategically  located  to 
apply  the  most  rigorous  criticism  and 
the  most  advanced  thinking  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Its  membership  is 
exceedingly  diverse  in  matters  of 
race,  background,  and  professional 
expertise.  The  one  kind  of  person 
Bundy  has  not  put  on  his  staff  is  a 
member  or  even  a  candidate  member 
of  the  Establishment. 

The  influence  of  the  staff,  even 
more  than  Bundy's  influence  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  tends  to  be  hidden. 
But  to  me  anyhow,  the  thrust  of  the 
staff  is  well-represented  by  the  known 
public  actions  of  two  men  who  have 
moved  on  to  more  visible  jobs.  There 
is  Ralph  Dungan,  now  Ambassador 
to  Chile.  Dungan  has  at  all  times  been 
concerned  to  promote  harmonious  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
the  neutralist  and  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  And  there  is  Carl  Kaysen, 
Bundy's  former  deputy,  now  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Harvard. 
Kaysen  has  at  all  times  been  a  lead- 
ing proponent  of  arms  control ;  he 
was  a  key  member,  perhaps  the  key 
member,  of  the  Harriman  mission 
that  negotiated  the  test-ban  treaty 
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Look  Who's 
in  Florida 
For  the 
Holidays! 

This  famous  Florida  visitor  always  has 
lots  of  good  company -because  Florida 
is  the  perfect  place  to  spend  the  holi- 
days. Choose  your  favorite  Florida  resort 
from  the  world's  widest  choice  of  superb 
vacation  facilities  in  every  price  range- 
start  planning  now  for  the  greatest  holi- 
day vacation  you've  ever  enjoyed! 


Mail  coupon  now  for  your  FREE  colorful  1965 
FLORIDA  VACATION  GUIDE 


FLORIDA -FOR-THE- HOLIDAYS 

Dept.  251.  Tallahassee,  Florida  32304 

SEND  FREE  FL  ORIDA  VAC  A  TION  GUIDE  TO 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY 

STATE    ZIP  


Planninga  Florida  Mid- Wir 
or  send  now  tor  FREE  full 
GUIDE.  Write  FLORIDA 
Dept251,  Tallahassee.  Fl 


jn'  See  your  Travel  Agent 
?IDA  WINTER  VACATION 
PMENT  COMMISSION, 


with  Russia  in  the  summer  of  1963. 

If  these  samples  say  anything-,  they 
say  that  connections  with  the  intel- 
lectuals are  countervailing  pressures 
to  connections  with  the  Establish- 
ment. And  these  pressures  also  find 
expression  in  Bundy's  public  talk.  Al- 
most as  much  as  he  emphasizes  the 
great  power  role  of  the  United  States, 
Bundy  stresses  the  peaceful  intent  of 
this  country.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
article  that  reflected  his  decision  to 
stay  with  President  Jo'hnson  was  en- 
titled "The  Presidency  and  the 
Peace."  "The  American  Presidency," 
Bundy  wrote,  "has  now  become  the 
world's  best  hope  for  preventing  the 
unexampled  catastrophe  of  nuclear 
war." 

Similarly,  Bundy  has  consistently 
stressed  the  need  for  this  country  to 
achieve  and  maintain,  not  imperial 
relations  with  other  countries,  but 
rapport.  As  early  as  1952  Bundy  was 
using  in  a  Foreign  Affairs  article 
a  phrase  that  John  Foster  Dulles  was 
to  cite  when  this  country  refused  to 
back  Britain  and  France  in  their  ac- 
tion against  Suez.  According  to 
Bundy.  the  United  States  had  to  act 
"with  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  importance  of  independent 
friends."  By  1962,  in  another  For- 
eign Affairs  article  entitled  "Friends 
and  Allies,"  he  was  writing  that  be- 
tween them  and  us  "the  central  prob- 
lem is  to  establish  reciprocity."  And 
this  year,  in  his  Saturday  Review 
article,  he  was  saying  about  out- 
landers  things  lyrical  enough  to  make 
even  Chester  Bowles  blush.  "The 
dreams  of  others  must  have  room  to 
come  true,"  Bundy  wrote,  "and  .  .  . 
American  power  must  be  responsive 
to  that  end." 

That  Bundy's  loyalties  should  run 
to  groups  (the  Establishment  and  the 
Intellectuals  l  that  negate  each  other 
may  seem  logically  contradictory. 
But  psychologically  it  is  in  harmony. 
It  only  reinforces  the  proposition 
that  Bundy  is  a  process  man.  He 
stands  exposed  to  a  marvelously  full 
range  of  opinion,  and  can  move,  or 
open  the  door  for  a  President  to  move, 
now  one  way,  now  another.  Able  to 
work  within  any  frame  of  reference, 
he  commands  all  the  tools  to  keep  the 
game  going,  is  almost  always  in  posi- 
tion to  right  a  balance  gone  wrong. 

Truly  to  play  that  role  is  to  be  the 
ideal  man  of  the  Greeks-the  Man  of 


the  Golden  Mean.  And  it  L<  ot 
hard  to  find  places  where  I  yfl 
strayed  from  the  mean.  Th 
familiar  and  not  very  serio 
that  he  is  prone  to  harsh  j 
of  intellectual  inferiors.  A 
criticism  is  that  he  allows  1 
become  deeply  engaged  in 
bates— a  criticism  sustained, 
in  his  debate  on  Vietnam  \  \ 
fessor  Hans  Morgenthau,  in| 
in  his  willingness  to  debate 
a  person  so  little  instruct 
complex  an  issue.  It  may 
said  that  Bundy  generally  . 
the  policy  that  is  expedient 
dy  and  that  he  indulges  h\ 
the  luxury  of  appearing  to 
committed  to  hard  lines  th 
tually  is.  Lastly,  some  who 
very  well  argue  that  the 
his  true  opinions  is  not  mer 
of  the  "passion  for  anon 
posedly  appropriate  to  Pr 
advisers,  but  native  instinct 
mer  colleague  and  admirer 
of  him.  "Mac  is  exceedingly 
You  don't  know  what  he 
don't  know  what  he  thinks, 
dent  doesn't  know  what  he 
And  I  sometimes  wonder  wh 
knows  what  he  thinks." 

R<  adiiHj  the 

But  it  is  not  on  that  not 
want  to  end  either  what  I  hay: 
about  Bundy,  or  what  happe 
my   regular   association  wii 
magazine  as   its  Washinj 
respondent.  The  central  fact, 
most  want  to  say,  is  that  Bun 
leading  candidate,  perhaps  tl 
candidate,  for  the  statesman's 
to  emerge  in  the  generation 
coming  to  power— the  generati 
reached  maturity  in  the  w; 
postwar  period.  His  capacity  f 
the  riddle  of  multiple  conf 
to  consider  a  wide  variety  of, 
bilities,  to  develop  lines  of  act 
articulate  and  execute  publi' 
poses,  to  impart  quickened  er. 
to  men  of  the  highest  ability 
to  me  unmatched.  To  me.  anyh 
seems  almost  alone  among  coni 
raries  a  figure  of  true  conseq 
a  fit  subject  for  Milton's  word 

A  Pillar  of  State;  deep  on  his 

Front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  publick  ca 
And  Princely  counsel  in  his  fact 
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HAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT? 


Cngland-born,  Alabama-edu- 
Dick  Cunningham  didn't  visit 
Jxter  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
ntgomery,  Alabama,  to  learn 
A  a  murder. 

.(went  there  a  few  hours  after 
|  'lma-to-Montgomery  freedom 
I  to  ask  Hosea  Williams  about 
jjer  plans  for  the  Southern 
1  ian  Leadership  Conference, 
iins,  director  of  the  march,  is 
icial  of  Martin  Luther  King's 

J]  a  dramatic  phone  call  inter- 
v  the  interview.  It  gave  the 
i  t  polis  Tribune  reporter  a  news 


beat— one  that  stirred  the  conscience 
of  the  nation.  Cunningham  wrote: 

SELMA,  Ala.  — A  white  woman 
from  Detroit,  Mich.,  driving  along 
the  highway  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  teas  shot  to  death 
Thursday  night,  apparently  by  a 
bullet  from  a  passing  car  .  .  . 

The  brutal  murder  of  Mrs.  Viola 
Gregg  Liuzzo  on  March  25,  1965, 
wasn't  the  first  time  Dick  Cunning- 
ham led  America's  press  with  a  story 
of  national  significance. 

Ten  months  before,  while  writing 
backgrc.  1      'ories  on  the  attitudes 


of  whites  and  Negroes  in  Mississippi, 
Cunningham  received  a  tip  that  three 
civil  rights  workers  were  missing.  His 
report  of  their  disappearance  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  on  June  22, 
1964,  was  the  first  in  print  anywhere. 

Accurate,  on-the-spot  reporting, 
combined  with  sensitive  insight,  is 
W        another  reason  why,  year 
L«  after  year,  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  and 
Minneapolis  Star  con- 
tinue to  be  the  strongest, 
most  influential  medium 
\        jMfd  in  our  nation's  15th 

Cunningham  market. 


iHinneapolis  tribune 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


II  )S5.  M.nneapolis  Star  and  Tnbune  Co.  -  JOHN  COWLES.  President 
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The  New  Books 


Using  the  Mother  Tongue 

by  Paul  Pickrel 


A  Dictionarj  of  Modern  English 
Fsage.  by  H.  W.  Fowler.  Second  Edi- 
tion, revised  by  Sir  Ernest  Gowers. 
Oxford  University  Press.  $5. 
The  Careful  Writer:  A  Modern 
Guide  to  English  Usage,  by  Theo- 
dore M.  Bernstein.  Atheneum.  $7.95. 
Freedom  and  Discipline  in  English: 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Eng- 
lish. College  Entrance  Examination 
Hoard  (publisher).  $2.75. 
Fractured  English,  by  Norton  Mock- 
ridge,  illustrated  by  F.  P..  Modell. 
Doubleday,  §2.95. 

The  real  enemies  of  language  are 
always  the  educated  illiterates.  The 
natural  or  true-born  illiterate  will  use 
double  negatives  and  double  superla- 
tives and  any  number  of  other  con- 
structions disapproved  of  by  the 
linguistic  constabulary,  but  these  will 
not  violate  the  nature  of  the  language 
and  all  can  be  found,  with  some 
searching,  in  the  writing  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  tongue.  It 
takes  a  costly  education  to  produce  a 
man  who  can  really  pervert  language. 

H.  W.  Fowler  knew  it.  and  the 
great  strength  of  his  book  lay  in  the 
fact  that,  finicky  and  opinionated  as 
lie  was.  he  always  reserved  the  razor- 
edge  of  his  tongue  for  the  genteel 
vulgarisms  and  elegant  ineptitudes, 
the  pretensions  and  evasions  and  in- 
competences of  the  man  who  was  too 
refined  to  talk  the  way  they  talked  at 
home  and  too  lazy  or  too  stupid  to 
master  the  prestige  dialect  to  which 
he  aspired.  Fowler  was  essentially  a 
satirist  out  to  deflate  the  linguistic- 
ally puffed-up.  and  consequently  at- 
tempts to  revise  his  work  and  bring 
it  up  to  date  seem  to  me  hardly  less 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  1965 


misguided  than  efforts  to  redraw 
Goya's  picture  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  with  modern  uniforms.  Yet  Sir 
Ernest  Gowers.  though  he  is  not  a 
satirist,  is  an  alert,  sensible,  circum- 
spect man.  and  his  tactful  deletions, 
additions,  and  emendations  will  cer- 
tainly increase  the  usefulness  of 
Fowler  for  today's  audience.  If  an 
artist  is  to  be  tampered  with,  then 
Sir  Ernest  is  the  man  to  do  the 
tampering. 

Bernstein,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
essentially  a  rewrite  man.  His  effort 
to  put  together  a  book  of  usage  like 
Fowler's,  with  articles  in  alphabetical 
order  on  various  words  and  topics 
i  paragraphs,  parenthetical  remarks, 
punctuation)  is  possibly  misguided; 
certainly  it  is  misguided  to  publish 
it  in  a  luxurious  format  of  the  sort 
usually  reserved  for  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  Pound's  Cantos.  Of  course 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  perfectly 


sound  information  and  opin: 
Bernstein's  book  and  many 
will  find  it  of  value;  but  what 
stein  is  good  at,  and  he  is  ofte 
good  at  it.  is  showing  how  a 
sentence  can  be  made  inoffensiv 
for  that  another  kind  of  book 
have  been  a  more  appropriate 

To  be  sure,  when  you  start 
around  in  such  books  ( I  am 
by  far  to  read  them  from  c 
cover  )  you  never  quite  find  wh: 
are  looking  for,  but  that  is  not 
of  the  author,  it  is  a  law  of  tl 
verse.  For  instance,  the  prob 
usage  that  troubles  me  most 
moment  is  the  question  of 
preposition  to  use  in  the 
"American  policy  in  (or  to, 
for.  concerning,  in  regard  to 
Vietnam."  Almost  every  prepo 
carries  some  unfortunate  sugge 
—for  is  too  managerial,  in  reg 
too  mealy-mouthed.  Further 
preposition  that  may  work 
situation  may  fail  in  another 
haps  we  have  a  policy  in  West 
many,  where  we  have  establish^ 
the  paraphernalia  of  modern  <j 
matic  relations,  but  can  we  ha? 
policy  in  Red  China,  where  weJj 
have  so  much  as  a  minister?  Nc1 
Fowler-Gowers  nor  Bernstein  o. 
any  help  whatever  with  this  pro 
that  I  can  find. 

Bernstein  is  a  good  deal  softe' 
educated  illiteracy  than  Fo> 
Gowers.  In  his  article  on  get,  foi 


Mr.  Pickrel,  who  has  reviewed 
for  "Harper's"  for  many  yea 
managing  editor  of  "The  Yal 
view"  and  teaches  English  at  Ya> 
Smith. 


"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man.7' 


ALAN  PATON 

SOUTH  AFRICAN 
TRAGEDY: 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Jan  Hofmeyr 

South  Africa  today  is  inextricably 
bound  to  the  life  and  death  of  Cab- 
inet Minister  Hofmeyr  who,  as  an 
effective  opponent  of  apartheid,  rep- 
resented in  all  likelihood  the  last 
hope  for  a  liberal  government  policy. 
Alan  Paton  brings  all  his  perceptive 
intuition  as  a  novelist  to  the  story 
of  the  "strange,  shut-in  man"  whom 
he  knew  and  loved,  and  depicts  with 
compassion  the  problems  of  this 
troubled  land.  Maps  and  photo- 
graphs. $10.00 
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doctrine  of  man,  "the  greatest  living 
political  philosopher  of  America"  re- 
evaluates idealistic  and  realistic 
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the  natives  of  stone-age  New  Guinea  —  and 
candidly  reports  the  impact  on  himself.  "An 
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Times.  Photographs.  $6.95 
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The  recent  Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion— established  by  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy 
— on  the  Status  of  Women  is  reprinted  here  in 
its  entirety,  together  with  other  publications  of 
the  Commission  and  an  Introduction  and  an 
Epilogue  by  Dr.  Mead.  "This  is  an  important 
book." — edward  D.  eddy.  The  New  York  Tunes. 
Charts  and  photographs.  $6.95 
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For  traveler  or  dreamer,  here  is  wonderful  background 
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companion  volume  to  Greek  Horizons,  Mrs.  Miller  sur- 
veys history,  arts  and  legends,  landscape  and  monu- 
ments. Superb  photographs;  many  in  full  color.  $7.95 
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ample,  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  finds 
something  ungentlemanly  about  the 
word,  but  under  get  Fowler  refers 
you  to  his  splendid  article  on  Formal 
Words,  where  he  tells  you  what  he 
thinks  df  people  who  run  down  to  the 
drugstore  to  procure  cigarettes  or 
out  to  the  woodshed  to  obtain  an  arm- 
ful of  logs.  Bernstein  also  trots  out 
that  old  nonsense  of  Ambrose 
Bierce's  that  we  shouldn't  say  "got 
married"  because  we  don't  say  "got 
dead,"  but  it  happens  that  got  mar- 
ried is  English  idiom  and  got  dead 
is  not;  besides,  from  what  the 
big  boys  tell  me  I  gather  that  the  two 
states  are  not  necessarily  so  nearly 
identical  as  Bierce  ami  Bernstein 
assume. 

Bernstein  is  timid  on  the  problem 
of  persons  and  people;  "  'one  peo- 
ple,' "  he  says,  "is  unthinkable,  'two 
people'  only  a  little  less  so."  Hut 
"mic  people"  was  perfectly  thinkable 
to  Woodrow  Wilson,  though  his  effort 
to  turn  the  word  people  into  a  singu- 
lar may  not  be  foremost  among  the 
reasons  that  he  should  be  honored  by 
a  grateful  nation;  and  1  regularly 
say  'two  people"— in  fact  I  regard 
persons  as  the  kind  of  affectation  you 
expect  among  bureaucrats  who  put 
up  signs  limiting  the  occupancy  of 
public  places.  (  Fowler-Gowers  seems 
not  to  treat  the  people-person  prob- 
lem. ) 

Both  books  are  disappointing  on 
what  I  regard  as  the  chief  feature  of 
contemporary  educated  illiteracy:  the 
misappropriated  adverb.  Both  justly 
deplore  the  revival  of  the  adverb 
presently  in  its  obsolete  sense  of  now 
or  currently,  a  piece  of  educated  illit- 
eracy for  which  I  believe  we  are  in- 
debted, as  for  so  much  else,  to  the 
Luce  publications.  Bernstein  points 
out,  firmly  enough,  that  the  adverb 
hopefully  does  not  mean  "it  is  hoped 
that"  or  "I  hope"  but  "in  a  hopeful 
way,"  so  that  the  construction  be- 
loved by  my  educated  illiterate 
friends-  "Hopefully  the  condemned 
man  will  be  sentenced  tomorrow"— 
is  not  quite  the  tongue  of  Milton. 
Neither  Bernstein  nor  Fowler- 
Gowers  ( perhaps  the  British  have 
been  spared  this  one)  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  way  the  educated  illit- 
erates now  abuse  the  adverb  impor- 
tantly: "He  had  a  number  of  minor 
roles,  but  more  importantly  he  played 
Uriah  Heep  in  a  dramatization  of 
David  Copperfield."  Obviously  impor- 


tantly cannot  be  an  adverb  in  such  a 
sentence;  anyone  who  tried  to  play 
Uriah  Heep  importantly  would  miss 
the  essence  of  an  oleaginously  ob- 
sequious character  so  completely  that 
he  would  have  to  be  fired  before  open- 
ing night.  The  construction  is  ellip- 
tical and  requires  an  adjective:  "He 
had  a  number  of  minor  roles,  and 
(what  is)  more  important,  he  played 
Uriah  Heep  in  a  dramatization  of 
Do  rid  Copperfield." 

If  the  policies  rather  abstractly  out- 
lined in  the  chapter  on  English  usage 
in  the  Report  of  Hie  Com  mission  on 
English  can  be  realized  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  in  actual  class- 
room materials  and  procedures,  then 
the  next  generation  may  be  a  little 
better  educated  and  a  little  less 
illiterate  than  ours.  This  chapter  is 
an  eminently  judicious  attempt  to 
charter  a  program  for  the  teaching 
of  the  English  language  that  will 
strike  "a  decent  balance  between 
rigidity  and  chaos." 

On  two  points  the  gifted  and 
thoughtful  members  of  the  Com- 
mission seem  to  me  to  have  fallen  a 
little  below  their  own  very  high  stand- 
ard. For  one  thing,  they  are  more 
sophisticated  sociologically  than  psy- 
chologically :  they  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  relation  between  social  class 
and  dialect,  but  they  seem  unaware 
of  the  relation  between  linguistic 
confusion  and  psychological  con- 
fusion, though  surely  all  real  "mis- 
takes" in  language  (as  distinguished 
from  such  things  as  lapses  into  out- 
of-favor  dialects  and  simple  ignor- 
ance) must  somehow  be  inadequacies 
of  thought.  For  another  thing,  the 
Commissioners  seem  timid  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  arbitrariness  of 
language  (they  are  so  afraid  of  it 
that  they  call  it,  inappropriately,  ex- 
plicitness).  Yet  language  as  a  child 
learns  it  is  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  children  are  not 
upset  by  arbitrariness  (the  rules  of 
all  games  are  arbitrary  ) ,  but  they  are 
upset  by  the  adults'  swindle  of  trying 
to  make  what  is  arbitrary  appear  just 
and  reasonable.  Language  is  a  game, 
the  most  complex  and  subtle  and 
beautiful  the  human  mind  has  ever 
devised;  its  rules  are  not  necessarily 
those  that  eighteenth-century  gram- 
marians derived  from  Latin,  but  they 
do  exist,  and  for  the  first  fifty  or 
sixty  years  that  you  study  a  language, 


many  of  them  will  seem  ail) 
That  fact  should  be  acknowled  j 
the  classroom  and  the  teach 
language  go  on  from  there. 

Norton  Mockridge's  Eracturi 
lish  is  a  glorious  mishma 
linguistic  irregularities  rijfJ 
from  folk  etymology  ( the  ma  A 
declared  that  the  bomb  droppejjl 
Hiroshima  was  called  the  Adarr  A 
because  it  was  the  first  omaJ 
made  )  to  attempts  to  find  meat  > I 
ritualistic  verbal  formulas  3J 
naked  individual,  with  freedom 
justice  for  all";  "America,  Ariij 
God's  shed  is  braced  on  thee"). xl 
ridge  shows  that  many  expn  oJ 
that  those  of  us  from  the  011 
League  take  for  granite  when  u  !bj 
the  hoi  and  polloi  with  malii  icjj 
forethought  are  a  regular  freil 
circus  that  would  keep  you  on  t\ti 
hooks,  if  you  didn't  turn  whitl 
sheik.  To  the  innocent  pie-st  ki 
whether  he  is  a  big  mucklemi  u 
a  real  Mr.  Middle-toast,  sot  ill 
Mockridge's  examples  will  bugf  tti 
imagination,  but  you've  got  tlM 
him  his  onions,  he's  a  Jekyll  < a<l 
trades  and  his  book  a  parasi  fti! 
sore  eyes.  You  wouldn't  miss  fa 
love  of  money  and  it  wets  m 
appetite  for  more. 

Mockridge  makes  no  atten  A 
find  any  principles  at  work  in  lie 
amples  (he  simply  classifies  thi 
subject),  but  at  least  two  e  r? 
clearly.  One  is  that  we  are 
through  a  cultural  explosion  to: 
leaves  many  mild  linguistic  casilia 
in  its  wake.  We  must  forgive  tin  to 
who  offers  her  guests  a  cho^M 
Camerberk,  Roqueford,  and  (id 
zola;  after  all,  her  mother  dou-esj 
offered  her  guests  cheese.  So  t^fl 
must  be  patient  with  the  lad; M 
reported  that  her  aunt  died 
cerebral  hemorrhoid;  her  auntffll 
probably  died  of  a  stroke. 

The  other  principle  to  be  disc  ifj 
is  that  as  the  basis  of  society  be  4 
less  and  less  agrarian  the  whe » 
heritance  of  rural  metaphor  th; » 
been  the  mainstay  of  languag  |! 
thousands  of  years  simply  hi  1 
clear  reference  for  many  spei 
My  young  friend  who  turned  th  ' 
in   the  Christmas  carol  from 
cattle  are  lowing"  to  "the  Ca'l 
lowing"    was    simply  substi' 
something    he    had    heard  lOV 
something  he  hadn't,  and  whe  '] 
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"It  all  began  in  the  cold.  "It  had 
been  cold  all  week  in  Washington. 
Then  early  Thursday  afternoon  the 
snow  came.  Workmen  labored  to 
clear  Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  the 
day's  parade.  Soldiers  used  flame  throwers 
■It  the  frozen  drifts  around  the  inaugural 
in  the  Capital  Plaza.  Toward  dawn  the 
began  to  stop.  The  white  city  faintly  shim- 
'  in  the  pale  sunrise.  The  President-elect 
at  eight,  read  over  the  text  of  his  inaugural 
ss,  pencil  in  hand,  and  then  left  to  attend 
it  a  neighboring  church." 

'hat  is  the  way  the  book  begins.  It  is  a  book 
freat  contemporary  historian  who  lived  and 
d  in  the  storm  center  of  a  thousand  fateful 
)f  American  history.  A  THOUSAND  DAYS 
thur  Schlesinger.  Jr.  is  the  history  of  a  past 
anished,  inspiring,  tragic,  and  illuminating, 
rth  at  length  in  conscientious  detail.  Here, 
ir  time,  is  a  study  of  causes  and  effects,  of 
inobling  of  character  under  pressure,  of  the 
tion  from  politician  to  statesman,  a  pro- 
yet  informal  study  of  government  as  an 
nd,  finally,  the  portrait  of  a  close,  young 
r  in  the  White  House. 

j  Mr.  Schlesinger  has  written  the 
;>!  history  of  two  great  democratic  rev- 
r\  olutions,  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
M>  AGE  OF  JACKSON  and  the  Ban- 
croft prize- winning  AGE  OF 
5EVELT.  Now  he  undertakes  the  chronicle 
hird  return  to  power  of  the  liberal  view,  a 
1  which  has  inevitably  become  the  mold 
ch  our  future  is  cast. 

1  times  so  fluid  and  short  of  precedent,  the 
of  this  record  of  our  immediate  past  is 
e,  the  dangers  of  ignoring  it  never  so  fear- 
hat  Mr.  Schlesinger  has  succeeded  in  doing 
THOUSAND  DAYS  has  seldom  been  at- 
ed,  for  his  book  is  not  only  an  account  of 
events;  it  is  a  chronicle  of  these  events, 
)laced  in  historic  setting,  surrounded  by  its 
auses  and  antecedent  circumstances. 

J?  Few  books  have  excited  as  much 
■tT  comment  ahead  of  publication.  Be- 
,ft  tore  the  manuscript  was  complet" 
£  excerpts  from  it  began  appearing  in 
Life,  touching  off  the  loudest  debate 
■ord  in  editorial  pages  across  this  country 


and  through  Western  Europe.  Translators  began 
work  on  the  European  editions  long  before  the 
final  chapters  had  come  from  the  typewriter.  The 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  announced  its  selection 
in  the  words  of  John  Kenneth  Galbraith :  "Schles- 
inger is  almost  uniquely  skilled  in  the  historian's 
craft;  he  seems  always  to  have  the  relevant 
materials  at  hand  and  in  usable  form,  and  he  is 
an  eloquent  and  seemingly  effortless  writer  who 
is  aided,  without  much  doubt,  by  a  deep  and  well- 
formed  view  of  the  issues  under  discussion.  .  .  . 

"This  book  will  enlighten  and  inform.  It  may 
well,  however,  serve  an  even  higher  purpose.  In 
the  United  States,  when  something  is  exposed 
fully  to  the  light  of  day,  there  is  often  change.  .  .  . 
"This  book  could  ...  be  a  powerful  force  for 
reform."  .  .  .  "It  is  a  deeply  perceptive  telling  of 
a  brief,  bright  moment  in  our  history." 

In  the  writing,  the  book  grew  from 
a  projected  150,000  words  to  nearly 
half  a  million.  The  original  printing 
of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  is 
being  raised  as  it  goes  to  press.  For 
collectors  of  limited  editions  there  will  be  a  deluxe 
edition  strictly  limited  to  one  thousand  copies, 
numbered  consecutively,  autographed  by  the 
author,  and  sold  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 
The  edition  will  be  bound  in  dark  red  full  calf- 
skin with  imported  marble  endpapers,  gold  top, 
silk  head-  and  footbands,  and  maroon  silk  marker. 
Dark  green  leather  labels  stamped  in  gold  will 
appear  on  the  front  and  shelfback.  Each  book 
will  be  in  a  full-cloth  case.  Price:  $50.00.  The 
earliest  possible  date  for  publication  is  November 
23.  A  thousand  bookstores  have  special  order- 
taking  posters,  but  if  yours  has  not,  you  may 
prefer  to  use  this  coupon. 
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Willi  the  current  emphasis  i »n 
eradicating  po\  ert>  it's  refreshing 
to  come  across  .1  man  like  Floyd 
Hunter,  w  ho  wants  to  eradicate  the 
rich. 

II  that's  too  strong  a  statement— 
and  it  is— perhaps  it  comes  from  mj 
rapt  reading  of  sociologist-anthro- 
pologist Hunter,  .1  man  given  to 
strong  statements  himself.  His  new 
book,  The  Big  Rich  and  the  Little 
Rich,  is  lull  of  them.  It  deals  with 
the  very  rich,  the  prospering  bul 
strapped  middle  affluent,  and  the 
pour.  One  setting  is  "Ivydale,"  a 
southern  university  town;  the  other 
is  plainly  named  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Ba>  area. 

He  speaks  of  the  "toadying"  of 
the  "job-rich"  (university  people 
with  low-to-middling  salaries  but 
with  fringe  benefits  and  tenure)  to 
the  real  rich;  ol  people  "shouting 
their  respects"  to  the  local  rich  but 
deal  man.  His  sweeping  accusations 
about  waste  in  the  economy  leave 
most  ol  us  bleeding  as  he  brushes 
by.  And  he  has  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing: "The  professors  in  Ivydale  do 
not  work  any  harder  than  faculties 
elsewhere,  and  that  is  not  eery  hard. 
They  are  basically  a  leisure  class  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Hunter,  the  man  who.  with 
his  first  book,  put  the  phrase  "power 
structure"  into  the  language,  is  now 
working  in  the  brisk  and  cutting 
mode  of  C.  Wright  Mills,  Paul 
Goodman,  and  two  older  hands 
named  Veblen  and  Marx.  His  is  an 
angry,  almost  old-fashioned  attack, 
but  modern  in  method.  He  is  given 
to  occasional  words  like  "dysfunc- 
tional" but  otherw  ise  one  is  tempted 
lo  agree  with  Lucius  Beebe  who 
wrote  recently  that  The  Big  Rich 
and  I  In-  Lit  lie  Rich  may  very  well  be 
the  most  profound  study  ol  wealth 
since  'Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.'  " 

I  DM  OK  A  1  -LA RGE 

Thi  Hij.  /(/./,  and  at,  LittU  Huh  ($4.50)  by 
Floyd  Hunter  is  published  by  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
X.  Y.  10017,  Copies  are  available  .it  your 
bookseller,  including  an>  ol  the  i2  Doubleday 
Hook  Shops,  one  of  which  is  located  at  2  IS 
North  Park  Center,  Dallas,  'I  exas  75225. 
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late  Samuel  Goldwyn  inveighed 
against  biting  the  hand  that  laid  the 
golden  egg  he  was  only  revealing  that 
he  had  spent  more  time  around  a 
movie  studio  than  around  a  henhouse. 
Since  classical  antiquity  the  stand- 
ard idiom  for  describing  frank  deal- 
ing with  the  world  has  been  "calling 
a  spade  a  spade,"  and  it  once  seemed 
very  funny  in  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest  when  one  young  lady 


attempted  to  put  another  in  \ 
by  announcing,  "I  believe  in  i 
spade  a  spade,"  and  the  other 
replied,  "/  have  never  seen  a 
Rut  when  most  people  hav 
seen  a  spade,  we  will  simply 
find  another  idiom.  For  my| 
believe  in  calling  a  synthetic 
thetic,  but  I  am  confident  v\ 
linguistic  genius  of  the  race 
something  better. 


Unofficial  Volunteers  for  the  Great  Deba 

by  Roscoe  Drummond 


The  Paranoid  Style  in  American  Pol- 
itics and  Other  Essays,  by  Richard 
Hofstadter.  Knopf,  $5.!)."). 
China  and  the  Peace  of  Asia,  edited 
by  Alastair  Buchan.  Praeger,  $6. 
Affairs  at  State,  by  Henry  Serrano 
Villard.  Crowell,  $5.1)5. 
World  Politics  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  Hay  ward  R.  Alker,  Jr. 
and  Bruce  M.  Russett.  Yale.  $7.50. 
The  Free  World  Colossus,  by  David 
Horowitz.  Hill  and  Wang,  $6.95. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  is  produc- 
ing little  effective  debate  on  the  great 
issue  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy,  it  is 
doubly  welcome  that  qualified  spe- 
cialists are  promoting  that  debate  in 
their  writing.  They  are  beginning  to 
fill  the  void  with  meaty  and  meaning- 
ful material.  It's  none  too  soon. 

Many  Republican  leaders,  as  illus- 
trated by  their  White  Paper  on  Viet- 
nam, are  tending  to  mislead  the  coun- 
try by  trying  to  have  it  both  ways- 
enough  support  of  the  President  to 
get  some  credit  if  things  go  well  and 
little  enough  support  to  be  able  to 
blame  the  President  if  things  go  bad- 
ly. Many  Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 
gress are  expediently  silent  or  are 
giving  the  White  House  either  per- 
functory endorsement  or  meaningless 
condemnation.  One  Democratic  Sen- 
ator, Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  calls 
Vietnam  "McNamara's  war"  and 
talks  wildly  of  the  growing  public  de- 
sire to  see  Johnson  impeached.  There 
isn't  useful  debate  in  a  whole  carload 
of  ('onarexsional  Records. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
emotional,  we-hate-war  student  pro- 
tests and  the  professional  teach-ins 
woidd  sweep  the  country.  But  the 


American  instinct  has  been! 
and  resistant.  Just  as  the  co' 
rejected  Barry  Goldwater,  if 
jecting  the  raucous  academic' 
of  the  government. 

Rut  all  this  leaves  the  for 
much  to  the  President.  He  shtili 
be— and  should  not  be  expecte  ol 
—the  lone  nourisher  of  public  ( 
However  much  I  agree  with  M 
son's  actions  in  Vietnam  and 
Dominican  Republic  and  in  tr 
thrust  of  his  foreign  policy,  \ 
want  to  be  among  the  first  tc 
nize  that  the  President  is  an  ew 
advocate  and  that  more  ne 
said.  We  need  a  few  more  layewfo 
jective  information,  detached 
and  responsible— however  con jw 
sial— appraisal.  This  is  the  vac  v. 
public  opinion.  Usually,  whei 
decisions  are  in  the  making,  i 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  No  A 
lantic  Alliance.  Congressional  u 
has  filled  this  vacuum.  It  isn-' 
so  today.  This  is  why  it  is  parti  ar 
valuable  that  competent  and  sc  an 
authors  are  wisely  rushing  in  id 
timid   politicians   fear  to  tn 
considerable  flow  of  new  book  f 
with  many  of  the  right  quest 
the  right  time. 

At  first  blush  it  could  well  s< 
relevant  to  put  at  the  forefr 
this  review  The  Paranoid  Si 
American  Politics  a>i<l  Other 
by  Richard  Hofstadter.  The  v 
of  defending  South  Vietnam  oi 
vening  in  Santo  Domingo,  the 
or  demerits  of  trade  with  I 
Europe,  the  prospects  of  ai 
nuclear  proliferation— these 
discussed  here  at  all.  But  som 
relevant  is.  Professor  Hofstai 


Encyclopaedia 

Sritannica 

lays: 


Traveler  wanted  for  distant  voyage. 


Planetary  scenes  from  Plate  XXXIX 
in  the  1st  Edition  of  Britannica,  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  in  1768-71. 


Unusual  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Age  no  obstacle.  No  special 
training  is  required,  but  the  voyage 
will  occupy  an  entire  lifetime, 
and  the  traveler  must  often  fight  sleep 
and  work  late  into  the  night. 

In  return,  he  will  learn  to  travel 
in  time  and  space. 

He  will  voyage  the  seven  continents 
and  the  seven  seas,  and  live  in  the 
valley  where  civilization  was  born. 

He  will  witness  the  discovery  of  fire. 


He  will  come  to  know  the  beauties 
of  the  rain  forest  and  the  glory 
of  an  island  in  the  sun. 

He  will  see  through  eyes  other 
than  his  own,  and  hear  through  other 
ears.  He  will  visit  ancient  tombs 
and  palaces  and  walk  beneath  the  sea. 
He  will  sit  with  kings  and 
presidents,  artists  and  philosophers, 
and  feel  their  wisdom  feed  his  own. 

The  traveler  will  journey  into 
a  drop  of  water,  and  into  the  heart  of 
the  earth,  and  beyond  the  moon, 
and  beyond  the  stars,  and  plunge  to 
the  very  rim  of  all  man's  knowledge. 
He  will  hear  the  witching  tales  of 
the  travelers  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and  blaze  a  trail  for  those 
who  will  follow.  He  will  question 
much,  and  come  to  understand  much. 
And  he  will  never  be  the  same. 

If  you  are  up  to  this  kind  of 
challenge,  accept  it  now. 

For  it  is  your  distant  voyage 

to  take  any  time,  in  the  pages  of  the 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Britannica  Junior  F 
padia.  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World,  Britannica  Schools,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Press,  Inc.,  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  G.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam  Co.  (publishers  of  Merriam-Webster  Dictionaries.)  For 
more  information,  write  the  address  above. 

Watch  National  Geographic's  "Miss  Goodall  and  the  Wild  Chimpanzees."  brought  to  you  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
in  color  on  CBS  Television  at  7:30  p.m.  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  Wednesday,  December  22. 
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they  strangled  Leningrad 
and  for  three  terrible  years 
she  refused  to  die 


r  or  n i in'  hundred  days  -  1941  to  1944  -  Leningrad, 
a  city  of  three  million  people,  was  under  total  siege. 
During  the  first  five  months  alone,  250,000  perished 
from  cold  and  starvation  as  all  supplies  of  food,  fuel, 
and  ammunition  were  cut  off.  Until  now,  no  one  has 
told  the  Russian  version  -  what  it  was  like  within 
the  blockade.  Dmitri  V.  Pavlov,  chief  of  food  supplies 
for  both  soldiers  and  civilians,  tells  the  story  in  a 
book  that  in  its  Russian  edition  has  become  a  standard 
reference  for  Soviet  and  foreign  scholars.  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  the  facts,  figures,  and  statistics 
of  the  incredible  struggle  to  maintain  life. 
"Of  all  the  possible  Russian  works  on  their  wartime 
experiences,  this  is  by  all  odds  the  best  and  the  most 
important." 

-From  the  Fori  wort!  Inj  Harrison  E.  Salisbury 

LENINGRAD  1941: 
THE  BLOCKADE 

Dmitri  V.  Pavlov 


Translated  by  John  C.  Adams 
III  nst  nit  id,  $4.50 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS 

Chicaati  and  London 


Announcing  the  first  volumes  in 

Tmm  mmT 

A  new  series  under  the  general  editorship  of 
].  H.  PLUMB,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 

PREHISTORIC  SOCIETIES 

By  Grahame  Clark  and  Stuart  Piggott 

A  brilliant  reconstruction  of  Man  as  he  was  in  both  the 
Paleolithic  Age,  when  he  first  began  to  use  stone  tools, 
and  in  the  Neolithic,  when  farming  changed  his  culture. 
Mr.  Clark  is  a  distinguished  physical  anthropologist; 
Mr.  Piggott  is  a  distinguished  archaeologist.  90  draw- 
ings and  H  photographs. 

THE  DUTCH  SEABORNE  EMPIRE:  1660-1800 

By  C.  R.  Boxer 

An  illuminating  survey  of  the  factors  that  created  the 
Dutch  miracle  of  the  Golden  Century,  when  within  a 
single  generation  Dutch  merchants  dominated  the 
world's  seaborne  trade,  and  art,  science,  law,  and 
philosophy  [lowered,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
stagnation  of  the  Periwig  Period  after  1700.  8  maps, 
21  halftones. 


Each  $6.95  •  Now 
at  better  bookstores 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Columbia  University,  whose  gj 
book,  The  Age  of  Reform,  wor  b- 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  history,  casts  a  a- 
candescent  light  on  the  tactics  o  |g 
Far  Right  which  we  crucially  ne  ti 
understand  and  to  counter  if  wt  rt 
to  debate  and  formulate  foreign  p 
equal  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Why  did  Democratic  leaders  oik 
Senate  a  few  weeks  ago  again  hoi  ip 
the  U.S. -Soviet  consular  treaty  i  f.  r 
ing  equal  advantages  to  both  si  i) 
which  had  been  negotiated  more  t  . 
a  year  ago?  They  held  it  up  in  te 
knowledge  that  Senators  who  actt  y 
favored  it  were  afraid  to  be  braid 
by  the  Birch  Society  and  other  s 
pro-Communist  dupes  or  conspiral  i, 

Professor  Hofstadter's  new  bot  t 
premise  and  prelude  to  intellij  t 
thinking  and  intelligent  acting  in  e 
whole  field  of  foreign  policy.  El 
elected  officials  are  protected  hi 
mature  public  opinion  from  b(  r 
hounded  as  traitors  when  the  ill 
issue  is  an  honest  difference  of  ju| 
ment,  this  kind  of  thing  will  go  . 

Others— the  Overstreets  among 
best— have  dissected  the  style  *q 
methods  of  the  Far  Right  which  s: 
to  substitute  unproved  accusations 
evil  intent  for  disagreement  in  gj 
faith.  This  poisons  the  lifeblood  c 
free  society.  Until  the  great  majoi 
of  Americans  inoculate  themsel 
against  this  poison,  our  political  i, 
tern  is  in  danger.  But  as  these  tad. 
are  clearly  seen  for  what  they  i] 
their  power  will  be  contained.  Pro! 
sor  Hofstadter's  essays  contribute 
our  capacity  for  containment.  Tl 
are  calm,  clear,  dispassionate,  till 
devastating— a  joy  to  read. 

China  and  the  Peace  of  Asia,  edi 
by  Alastair  Buchan  from  a  free-fk 
ing  exchange  among  scholars  and  I 
perts  at  one  of  the  conferences  oft 
Institute   for   Strategic  Studies 
London,  adds  immeasurably  to  o 
grasp  of  the  conflicting  forces  at  loc 
in  the  Far  East.  These  are  cogei1 
competent,  and  lucid  essays  by  pi 
pie  who  know  what  they  are  talki 
about  and  whose  objective  is  not 
defend    policy    but   to   clarify  t 
choices  available  to  us. 

Mr.  Buchan  in  his  foreword  poifi 
out  that  while  there  is  disagreeme 
over  whether  China's  intentions  a 
aggressive  or  whether  she  seeks 
Asian  sphere  of  influence  or  to  chan; 
the  map  of  Asia,  there  is  wide  agre 
ment  "that  it  is  the  ideological  fa 
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the  nature  of  Chinese  Commu- 
,  which  is  the  central  problem  of 
in  security  today." 
eiybody  wants  peace.  Mao  Tse- 
wants  peace.  He  has  stated  that 
19  man  has  eliminated  capitalism 
'ill  attain  the  era  of  perpetual 
3,  and  there  will  be  no  more  need 
war."  But  the  premise  of  this 
'  for  peace  is  that  Communist 
a  must  engage  in  war  to  erase 
ialism  in  order  to  bring  about 
3.  One  contributor  to  this  vol- 
Samuel  B.  Griffith  of  the  Coun- 
i  Foreign  Relations,  puts  it  thus : 
his  utopia  can  only  be  achieved 
rce  of  arms:  the  Chinese  leader- 
believes,  as  an  article  of  faith, 
struggle-and  they  specify  vio- 
iffld  mortal  struggle— is  inevitable 
r.g  as  'class  society'  exists.  .  .  ." 
ofessor  Morton  Halpern  of  Har- 
on  "China's  Strategic  Outlook." 
essor  P.  J.  Honey  of  the  Univer- 
of  London  on  Indochina,  and 
essor  Klaus  Mehnert  of  the  In- 
te  of  Technology  at  Aachen,  Ger- 
on  the   Sino-Soviet  conflict 
written  particularly  illuminat- 
jhapters.  The  whole  book  is  an 
lent  graduate  course  in  what  we 
to  know— expert  enough  for  ex- 
and  clear  enough  for  laymen. 

least  two  kinds  of  people  will  find 
Irs  at  State  by  Henry  Serrano 
rd  rewarding:  those  who  think 
State  Department  is  just  great 
those  who  think  the  U.  S.  must 
blame  whenever  anything  goes 
g  anywhere  in  the  world, 
th  thirty-four  years  of  diplo- 
:  experience  under  seven  Presi- 
|i,  Mr  Villard  has  the  credentials 
2ak  out— in  defense  and  in  candid 
ism  of  those  least  understood 
of  the  President,  the  Depart- 
of  State  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ie  discusses  both  with  insight 
andor-what's  wrong  and  how  to 

it  better 
)rld  Politics  in  the  General  Ah- 
ftly  by  Hayward  R  Alker,  Jr.  and 
e  M   Russett,  brings  into  be- 
i  quite  new  approach  to  ana- 
g,   appraising,   and  predicting 
g  at  the  United  Nations.  It  com- 
the  skills  of  the  political  scien- 
the  social  scientist,  and  the  sta- 
>ll  ian   It  correlates  the  forces  of 
epold  War,  East- West  relations, 
e  nderdeveloped  countries,  and  the 
i:  gned.  It  introduces  a.  language 
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For  some  47  years,  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC'S  circulation  averaged  a  respect- 
able 30.000  readers — suddenly,  in  four  years,  we've  experienced  a  circulation 
explosion,  90,000  new  subscribers. 


WHY? 


Because  the  new  republic  is  the  up  and  coming  journal  of  the  '60's, 
lively,  informative,  influential  and,  above  all,  intelligent. 

Because  its  weekly  comment  on  Washington  affairs,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. Congress,  the  courts,  the  civil  rights  movement,  is  always  cogent 
and  never  predictable. 

Because  its  essays  on  film,  the  theater,  the  new  books,  art,  records  and 
architecture  represent  the  best  in  criticism. 

Because  its  editors  and  regular  contributors  have  first-rate  minds,  devoted 
to  the  kind  of  thoughtful  journalism  that  you  won't  find  elsewhere. 

Because,  all  m  all.  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  satisfies  the  need  for  an  intel- 
ligent weekly  guide  to  the  world  of  ideas  and  events. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  FIND  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF 

WHY  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  h  as  attracted  and  kept  so  many 
new  readers,  you  couldn't  pick  a  more  opportune  moment  to  start  a  trial 
subscription.  One  dollar  is  all  it  costs  for  13  issues. 


ONLY  $1 00 

brings  you 


13  BIG  iSSUCS   (regular  newsstand 

cost  $4.55) 

|—  — ■  -  CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  -  —  ■ 

.  Please  add  my  name  to  the  growing  list  of 

|  informed  people  who  subscribe  to  Thr  A'cu 

I  Republic.  I  enclose  $1  for  the  next  13  issues 

I  since  I  understand  that  the  extra  expense  of 

■  billing  me  would  make  this  bargain  offer 

I  impossible.  11-1 

TO:  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 

1244  Nineteenth  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
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An  Anthology 
of  Poetry 
for  Young  People 
of  All  Ages 

edited  by 

Louise  Bogan 
& 

William  Jay 
Smith 

This  magnificent  work  is  best 
c/es<  ribed  by  the  editors  in 
their  introduction: 
"We  have  offered  only  poems' 
that  we  /lave  ourselves  enjoyed 
and  read  and  remembered 
with  pleasure:  old  and  new 
poems;  poems  written  in 
English,  but  written,  sometimes 
in  far  countries,  such  as 
Australia:  poems  about  many 

and  diverse  subjects  — but 
always,  we  feel,  poems  fresh, 
delightful,  and  perennially  new." 

With  twenty  woodcuts 
by  Fritz  Kredel 

55.95 
5>  Reilly  &  Lee  * 

Publishers 
Division  Henry  Regnery  Co. 
114  IV.  Illinois  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 
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of  its  own.  Of  great  interest  to  the 
technicians. 

If  you  believe  that  most  of  the 
things  the  U.  S.  has  done  in  foreign 
policy  since  1944  are  wise,  if  you  be- 
lieve that  we  have  acted  to  contain 
Communist  expansion  and  to  defend 
freedom,  if  you  believe  that  U.  S.  ac- 
tions were  necessitated  by  Soviet 
policies,  if  you  believe  that  Russian 
policy  forced  the  division  of  Western 
Europe,  The  Free  World  Colossus  by 
David  Horowitz  is  a  good  book  to  read 
for  the  other  view.  Mr.  Horowitz,  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  now  a  doc- 
toral candidate  at  the  University  of 
London,  argues  that  virtually  every- 
thing we  have  done  is  wrong— bad  for 
the  U.  S.,  bad  for  the  world,  bad  for 
everybody.  It  will  jar  your  convic- 
tions—or fortify  them. 

Mr.  Drummond,  distinguished  re- 
porter, author,  and  lecturer,  is  Wash- 
ington columnist  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 


Whatever  He  Did 
Was  Notably  Done 

by  Alfred  B.  Rollins,  Jr 


The  Worlds  of  Robert  E.  Sherwood: 
Mirror  to  His  Times,  by  John  Mason 
Brown.  Harper  &  Row,  $6.50. 

Robert  E.  Sherwood  (1896-1955) 
was  a  playwright,  editor,  movie  critic, 
reviewer,  ghost  for  the  great,  ad- 
viser to  F.D.R.,  biographer-historian, 
screen  and  television  writer— and  pos- 
sibly a  genius. 

Sherwood  was  perhaps  not  a  Ren- 
aissance man,  but  he  was  at  least  an 
Elizabethan  in  his  generous  enthusi- 
asms, intensive  pace,  his  creative 
genius,  and  large  emotions.  One  would 
have  found  him  alien  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan stereotype  only  in  his  deliber- 
ative manner,  his  slow  speech,  his 
great  care  with  the  truth.  More  im- 
portant, he  was  throughout  his  life 
a  public  man  of  wit  and  integrity,  a 
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THE  1964 
PRIX  GONCOURT  NOVEL 

The  Savage  State 

By  GEORGES  CONCHON.  Searinf 
conflict,  a  memorable  love  story,  anc 
superb  style  distinguish  this  stunning 
novel  of  racism  —  both  black  anc 
white  —  in  today's  Africa.  A  towerinr 
best  seller  in  15  countries,  just  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  $4.5C 

Before  Jane  Austen 

THE  SHAPING  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
By  HARRISON  STEEVES.  "A  wise 
and  often  witty  book,  rich  in  quotation 
and  ripe  with  learning."  —  Mark  Van 
Doren.  "Unalloyed  pleasure." — Clif- 
ton Fadiman.  Illustrated  with  18th- 
century  engravings.  $8.50' 

Monks,  Nuns, 
and  Monasteries 

By  SACHEVERELL  SITWELL.  A 

unique  picture-and-text  presentation  of 
Europe's  most  beautiful  and  historic 
monasteries.  8  pages  of  full-color 
plates  and  96  pages  of  black-and-white 
illustrations.  $10.95  before  January  1, 
1966;  $12.50  thereafter. 

At  all  bookstores 
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ii  and  thoughtful  person  with  few 

I  ies  and  many  friends, 
would  be,  at  best,  a  difficult  man 
ist  in  print.  Yet  John  Mason 
•n  has  done  the  business  with 
rkable  skill.  Partly  this  is  the  re- 
}f  hard  work,  fine  sources,  and 
it  writing.  He  has  had  the  Sher- 
family's  help  without  having  to 
[  its  nihil  obstat.  Largely,  how- 
Brown's  success  comes  from  his 
rkable  eye  for  personality  and 
or  the  language.  He  sees  his  man 
with  a  nice  sense  of  the  signifi- 
and  he  sets  the  image  clearly 
the  graceful  lines  and  lean,  sharp 
s  which  have  long  since  become 
rood  habit.  Who  else  but  John 
>n  Brown  could  have  put  the 
■priced  poverty  of  his  subject  so 
y  as  to  say,  ".  .  .  the  wolf  could 
ave  served  the  Sherwoods  as  but- 
ecause  he  was  so  often  at  their 
'?  And  who  but  Brown  would 
;  to  call  the  conventional  praise 
e  dead  "mortuary  molasses."  or 
y  of  a  great  lady  that  the  magic- 
practiced  so  well  was  "bitch- 
"?  And  Brown  has  chosen  to 
;  Sherwood's  story  a  history  of 
dmes.  The  book  is  full  of  impor- 
glimpses  of  Sherwood's  associ- 
And  it  is  liberally  sprinkled  with 
p  insights  on  the  worlds  of 
;er  and  journalism. 
:t  there  are  things  missed  here, 
ously  there  is  little  about  Sher- 
l's  plays  themselves.  Brown  has 
en  elsewhere  as  critic.  Here  he 
sntrates  upon  the  pains  and 
iures  of  the  production.  There  is 
irkably  little  about  what  went  on 
e  the  man.  One  yearns  for  a  more 
iling  study  of  his  retreat  from 
ism.  And  one  is  saddened  that 
i  can  be  so  little  explanation  of 
Robert  Sherwood  worked.  The 
)le  is,  of  course,  lack  of  material— 
i  gaps  in  the  record, 
the  book  has  a  major  fault,  it  is 
ly  that  the  biographer  has  be- 
i  enchanted  with  his  man  in  the 
jss  of  recreating  him.  This  is  not 
•tive  work.  Sherwood's  essential 
;  and  distastes,  joys  and  loves 
become  Brown's  also.  For  ex- 
i,  the  biographer  appears  to  hate 
wood's  first  wife  more  inten- 

jj  y  than  the  husband  ever  did.  Yet, 
aps  it  is  this  very  quality  of  in- 
iment  which  helps  to  make  this 
t  biography.  For  it  is  great  and  it 
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In  the  halcyon  yet  nervous  years  before  World  War 
I,  Teddy  Roosevelt  sent  sixteen  gleaming  "good  will" 
battleships  lumbering  around  the  world  in  the  most 
glittering  prestige  ploy  of  the  century.  Now  a  wonder- 
ful book  recalls  in  words  and  pictures  the  marvelous 
melange  of  events  that  ensued  —  epic,  tragic  and 
often  comic.  With  this  narrative,  the  author  will  surely 
take  his  place  among  the  few  historians  whose  writing 
is  as  swift  and  sure  as  their  documentation  is  impec- 
cable. Photographs.  $6.95 


Mark  Smith 
TO\LAI%U 


This  book  marks  one  of  the  most  singular  literary 
debuts  since  Camus'  The  Stranger.  It  is  a  haunting 
breathtakingly  original  novel,  probing  the  satanic 
inner  mechanisms  that  propel  two  men  —  middle 
aged,  intelligent  —  toward  the  murder  of  two  children 
A  tale  that  wrestles  with  the  largest  questions  con 
ceivable  to  the  mind  of  men  —  innocence  and  dread 
destruction  and  redemption,  guilt  and  responsibility 

$4.95 


Corey  Fortl 

A  PECULIAR 
SERVICE 


Maraeru  Sharp 

THE  SUN 
IY  SCORPIO 


The  men  and  women  who  aided  General  Washington 
behind  the  enemy  lines  fought  with  phials,  ciphers 
and  smuggled  messages.  Theirs  was  a  peculiar  but 
tremendously  important  service  —  and  the  beginning 
of  American  Intelligence.  Among  the  "heroes"  whose 
fascinating  exploits  the  author  recounts  are  the  shy 
neurotic  Abraham  Woodhull,  a  conscience-ridden 
Quaker,  a  girl  known  only  as  "355",  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Nathan  Hale,  whose  trag- 
edy led  to  the  establishment  of  a  more  efficient  under- 
cover operation.  "This  is  a  good,  ringing  adventure 
story,  a  fine  picture  of  New  York  City  in  the  1770's 
and  1780's  and  an  excellent  vintage  spy  story." 
— Publishers'  Weekly.  I'lustrated.  $6.75 


The  author  of  Britannia  Mews  and  Cluny  Brown  turns 
to  a  sun-drenched  Mediterranean  island  for  this  new 
and  poignant  novel.  The  time  is  1913  and  life  is 
pleasant  and  unexciting  until  the  Great  War  turns  the 
world  upside  down.  By  tracing  the  uncertain  fortunes 
of  an  English  family  through  the  years  that  follow  — 
through  two  wars  and  radical  historical  change  — 
Margery  Sharp  salutes  the  endurance  of  the  "average 
Briton."  Appealing  and  uplifting,  The  Sun  in  Scorpio 
is  reminiscent  of  Noel  Coward's  "Cavalcade."  $4.95 


LITTLE,  BROWN  and  COMPANY 
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WITH  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR  —  the 
leading  general  quarterly — features  per- 
ceptive, informative  articles  on  topics 
ranging  from  science  to  painting,  from 
literature  to  politics.  Take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  receive  a  free  copy  of 
the  new  summer  issue  by  entering  your 
subscription  now. 


AUTUMN  ISSUE  FEATURES 


This  giant  176-page  issue  offers  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  a  variety  of  styles.  You 
will  turn  from  William  Jovanovich's 
penetrating  analysis  of  communications 
today  to  Phyllis  McGinley's  delightful 
article  on  light  verse;  from  Robert  Lang- 
baum's  exploration  of  the  mysteries  of 
identity  to  Barbara  Ward's  discerning  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  for  African  unity; 
plus  other  articles,  poems  and  reviews  of 
distinguished  books. 

Plus  a  special  feature:  On  Morality.  Here 
you  will  find  sharp  and  provocative  es- 
says by  Robert  Coles,  Joan  Didion,  Ken- 
neth Keniston,  Roger  Shinn,  Theodore 
Sizer.  Their  point  of  departure  was  the 
SCHOLAR  Symposium  on  Morality 
appearing  in  the  summer  issue.  The 
directions  they  take  are  fresh,  varied, 
and  perceptive. 

Don't  miss  the  candor  and  substance, 
diversity  and  intellectual  vitality  that  you 
will  find  in  the  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR. 


Enter  your  subscription  now  and  receive  your 
FREE  copy  of  the  autumn  issue  immediately 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

is  graceful.  The  Robert  Sherwood  of 
The  Petrified  Forest  and  of  Abe  Lin- 
coln in  Illinois  comes  back  as  a  man 
of  significance  and  charm,  not  com- 
pletely understood  but  no  longer 
easily  forgotten.  One  can  only  hope 
that  Mr.  Brown  will  not  delay  his 
second  volume.  On  a  Larger  Stage  will 
deal  with  the  Sherwood  of  war  and 
White  House,  of  Roosevelt  and  Hop- 
kins, of  The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives. 
Mr.  Brown  needs  only  to  make  it  as 
good  as  the  first  volume,  but  that  is 
very  good  indeed. 

Professor  Rollins  is  head  of  the  his- 
tory department  at  Harpur  College  in 
Binghamton,  New  York-,  and  author 
of  "Roosevelt  and  Howe." 


Books  in  Brief 

by  Roderick  Cook 

The  Mandelbanm  Gate,  by  Muriel 
Spark. 

Miss  Spark  seems  to  have  gone 
straight,  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 
With  her  previous  novels,  she  estab- 
lished her  own  very  personal  genre— 
a  kind  of  short,  ritualistic  comedy, 
with  an  elliptical  time  scheme,  and 
written  in  a  style  half  liturgy,  half 
news  report.  It  always  sounded  as  if 
it  had  been  written  in  one  sustained 
breath,  at  one  sustained  sitting. 

But  with  her  new  novel,  she  takes 
her  time  rather  like  anyone  else  and 
unfolds,  in  almost  strict  chronology, 
a  long  comic  adventure  story  written 
in  a  style  that  is,  for  her,  merely 
literate.  The  plot  is  centered  on  the 
Gate  between  Jordan  and  Israel,  and 
a  Catholic  schoolteacher  who  is  on  a 
pilgrimage  via  Jordan  to  the  Holy 
shrines.  Her  difficulty  is  that  she  is 
half-Jewish  (as  well  as  half-engaged 
to  a  divorce  archaeologist)  and  this 
leads  to  a  lot  of  running  hither  and 
thither  and  dressing  up.  It  also  leads 
to  some  startling  behavior  on  the  part 
of  an  English  diplomat,  hitherto 
noted  for  his  obliging  smile  and  a 
habit  of  composing  deft  rondeaux  as 
thank-you  notes  to  his  hostesses. 

The  peculiar  quality  of  Miss 
Spark's  observation,  comment,  and 


wmsn  ■, 
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MICHAEL 
V.  Dl  SALLE 

former  Governor  of 
Ohio — who  once  held 
the  awful  power  to 
stay  an  execution  or 
remain  silent — speaks 
out  passionately 
against  capital 
punishment  and 
other  distortions  of 
American  justice 

THE  POWEI 
OF  LIFE 
OR  DEATH 

$4.95,  now  at  your  bookstore  1 

RANDOM  HOUSE 

457  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10022  /.^d'fj^ 


PROBLEM  OR  PROMI 

This  new  book,  featuring  HUBERM 
HUMPHREY,  MARGARET  Mi 
and  many  other  eminent  contrib  ti 
explores  man's  most  desperate  dilt  w 
— and  offers  hope 


AUTOMATIO 

EDUCATION,  AI 
HUMAN  VALUIs 


M 


Edited  by  WILLIAM  W.  BRICKM 
and  STANLEY  LEHRER 

Will  the  machine  and  leisure  become  the  last  I 
in  man's  development?  Specialists  from  in 
labor,  education,  sociology,  psychology,  m< 
and  religion  examine  the  past  and  prese 
probe  into  the  future  of  mankind  in  an  aut( 
world,  offering  recommendations  to  correct 
fects  and  help  man  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  c 
his  full  potential.  This  book  unfolds  the  eff 
technological  change  on  all  phases  of  humcr 
in  the  home,  school,  the  economy,  employmei 
leisure.  Over  40  pages  of  pictures  of  ear 
recent  forms  of  automation.  Indispensable  to 
one  concerned  with  the  future  as  well  as  the  I 
$7.95  (paper-bound,  5 

SCHOOL  &  SOCIETY  BO< 

Dept.  A,  1860  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  I 
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•-of-fact   irony    still  prickles 
irhout  the  book,  and  the  com- 
|  es  and  absurdities  of  the  Jew- 
ab  situation  are  cleverly  han- 
3ut  the  total  effect  of  the  book 
t  labored-almost  as  if  she  had 
i  d  she  must  write  something 
J  bit  more  "substance"  this  time. 

irte  has  always  been  people,  and 
|)s  using  a  place  as  her  central 
has  slightly  thrown  her. 

Knopf,  $5.95 

ed  and  the  Green,  by  Iris  Mur- 

3  Murdoch,  like  Miss  Spark, 
to  have  felt  the  need  of  a 
2.  Those  who  thought  her  recent 
ireudian  Gothic  tales  were  get- 
jj  bit  much  can  relax— and  rejoice 
use  the  lady  is  back  in  the  real 
and  with  a  certain  mellowness 
to  the  confidence  and  fastidi- 
|;s  of  her  writing.  The  book 
i  while  to  get  going,  for  it  is  set 
Defore  the   Easter  Rising  in 
l  1916,  and  a  lot  of  the  back- 
:1  has  to  be   set   up,  rather 
y  disguised  as  conversation. 
\  must  also  be  quick  to  point  out 
his  is  not  another  book  about 
;roubles."  The  historical  event 
d  as  the  focal  point  of  another 
i,  because  its  mixture  of  bra- 
self-pity,   and   almost  willful 
rdom  reflects  directly  the  char- 
of  the  people  in  the  novel.  These 
le  a  cavalry  officer  nervous  of 
s,  a  failed  whiskey-priest  (no, 
te  Graham  Greene  sort— this  one 
ich  sweeter),  and  an  amusing 
grand e   dame   manqziee  who 
3  all  the  men  involved. 
;  interrelation  of  her  nine  main 
cters  is  as  intricate  and  aston- 
r  as  always,  but  only  in  one  bed- 
scene  does  it  seem  like  one  of 
:>ldly  farcical  "change  partners 
ance"  charades.  There  is  here  a 
th  and  compassion  for  her  char- 
(  that  Miss  Murdoch  has  not 
l  since  The  Bell  and,  as  always, 
controlled  vigor  of  sensibility 
is  no  one  to  touch  her.  It  is  a 
r  civilized  work.       Viking,  $5 

ay  in  the  Fields  of  the  Lord,  by 

Matthiessen. 
is  long  novel  has  to  do  with  two 
onaries  in  South  America,  one 
ent  and  one  recently  arrived 

North  Dakota.  They  are  intent 
;eing  Christian  justice  done  to 


The  ideal  Christmas  gift 
for  the  family  that  reads 

Harper's 


magazine 


the  new 
Merri  am -Webster  Unabridged 

The  final  word  authority  that  serves  your  library,  schools  and  colleges, 
courts  of  law,  and  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 


This  Christmas  treat  your  family  to  an  in- 
spiring gift  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
for  years  to  come. 

Give  them  the  new  Merriam-Wcbster 
Unabridged.  It  answers  more  questions 
about  today's  language  than  any  other  dic- 
tionary. The  only  completely  new  un- 
abridged, it  includes  100,000  new  words 
and  new  meanings  in  its  450,000  entries. 

Only  with  Webster's  Third  New  Inter- 


national Dictionary  will  you  gain  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  new  words,  new  meanings 
in  science,  technology,  and  today's  English 
language  in  general. 

This  Christmas  give  the  new  Merriam- 
Webster  Unabridged  for  your  family  to  use, 
explore,  and  enjoy.  $47.50  at  leading  depart- 
ment, book,  and  stationery  stores.  Compact 
India-paper  editions  slightly  higher.  ®  G.&C. 
Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  01101. 


Insist  on  the  genuine 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

The  leading  name  in  dictionaries  since  1847 
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In  his  new  hook', 

Daniel  J.  Boorstin 

makes  a  boldly  original  reinter- 
pretation  oi  American  history  and 
character  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  Civil  War,  continuing  the 
monumental  work  begun  in  his 
prize-winning   The  Americans: 

rHE  COLONIAL  EXPERIENCE. 

The  Americans 

The  National  Experience 

$8.95,  now  at  your  bookston 
RANDOM  HOUSE 

1.57  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  1002 


Commentary 

hlqhin  vdiitatifift 


GRAYSON  KIRK.  President  of  Columbia 
University  says:  'Commentary  provides  a 
means  whereby  the  general  reader  will 
find  stimulation  —  and,  fortunately,  provo- 
cation .is  well  through  articles  relating 
to  foreign  affairs,  the  arts,  literature,  Jew- 
ish culture,  sociology,  and  in  short,  the 
whole  range  ol  questions  concerning  the 
nature  and  direction  of  our  society." 

FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY 

COMMENTARY,  Dept.  HA-4 

165  East  56th  St.,  N.  Y.  ,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  send  Commentary  for  the  next  eight 
months  at  the  special  rate  of  $3.87  (regular 
rate  $8  a  year). 

□  Extra  issue!  Enclose  $3.87  now  and  we  will 
extend  subscription  to  nine  months. 
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Address- 
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-State- 


Outside  U.S.A.— add  $1.00  per  subscription. 


Please  use  separate  sheet  for 
gift  subscriptions. 
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a  very  small  primitive  Indian  tribe 
that  is  being  attacked  by  a  neighbor- 
ing tribe  that  is  more  Westernized 
(i.e.,  they  have  bombs,  planes,  and 
a  van  labeled  "Small  Wars  and  Demo- 
lition"). The  chief  bomb-dropper  of 
this  group,  the  local  rogue  male,  sud- 
denly undergoes  a  change  of  heart 
because  he  is  in  fact  descended  from 
the  oppressed  tribe,  and  he  returns  to 
them,  dropping  from  an  airplane, 
making  them  think  he  is  one  of  their 
gods.  His  working  out  of  his'own  sal- 
vation by  thus  going  native  is  the 
most  ambitious  writing  in  the  book, 
which  is  otherwise  given  to  quite  a 
lot  of  post-Maugham  and  post-Greene 
cliches  about  missionaries,  sex,  death, 
God,  and  Guilt.  The  best  thing  about 
the  book  is  the  background  of  the 
country  and  the  insights  into  the 
superstitions  and  drug-taking  of  the 
natives.  Random  House,  $5.95 

Cork  Street,  Next  to  the  Hatter's,  by 

Pamela  Hansford  Johnson. 

Miss  Johnson  takes  a  short  but 
elaborate  tilt  at  the  Theater  of  the 
Absurd  and  the  Theater  of  Cruelty 
that  are  so  fashionable  now  in  Lon- 
don. A  modest  professor,  bored  and 
affronted  by  the  current  drama,  sets 
out  to  write  a  play  of  such  deliberate 
repellency  that  (he  thinks)  the  mere 
fact  of  its  Ultimate  Had  Taste  will 
bring  the  theater  managers  to  their 
senses.  Needless  to  say,  the  play  finds 
a  producer  and  defeats  everyone  by 
achieving  a  hideous  little  success. 

The  story  involves  the  same  artsy- 
craftsy  coterie  that  turned  up  in 
The  Unspeakable  Skipton  and  it  is  all 
very  high-spirited  in  a  rather  dogged, 
literary  way.  The  tone  suggests  more 
sorrow  than  anger,  but  it  often 
sounds  like  the  Duchess  speaking 
roughly  to  the  younger  set— who  only 
do  it  to  annoy  because  they  know  it 
teases.  Scribner,  $4.95 

La  Batarde,  by  Violette  Leduc. 

"My  case  is  not  unique,"  the  book 
begins  "I  am  afraid  of  dying  and  dis- 
tressed at  being  in  this  world.  I 
haven't  worked,  I  haven't  studied.  1 
have  wept.  ...  I  cannot  think  about 
things  for  long,  but  I  can  find  plea- 
sure in  a  withered  lettuce  leaf  offering 
me  nothing  but  regrets  to  chew  over." 
After  a  mere  two  paragraphs  of  this, 
the  author  says,  "It's  taken  me  two 
and  a  half  hours  to  write  that,  two 
and  a  half  pages  of  my  exercise  book. 


Everybody's 
talking  about 

TOM  \ 

WOLFE 

and  his  outrageous 
bestseller 


THE  KANDY-KOLOREI 
TANGERINE -FLAKE 
STREAMLINE  BABY 

5th  printing!  $5.50,  now  at  your  bookst' 
FARRAR,  STRAUS  &  GIROUX 


The  lush  Pacific 
islands  and  the 
glittering  Riviera. 
An  intimate  portrait 
including  last 
interviews,  letters,  U, 
32  pages  of 
photos.  $6.95 
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at  your  booksellers,  or 
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Now  the  master  of  the  biographical 
novel  tells  a  love  story  that  grows 
out  of  the  roots  of  the  American 
nation 


WHO  LOVE 


A  biographical  novel  of  Abigail 
and  John  Adams  by  the  author 
of  The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy 

A  new  national  bestseller.  69G  pages, 
$6.95  at  all  booksellers. 
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A  HARD  LOOK  AT  THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

/>,//  William  F.  Haddad 

A  social  and  political  revolution  is  in  the  making  which  could 
usher  in  an  era  free  of  want — or  an  era  of  chaos.  In  the  first  article 
of  a  new  series,  one  of  the  former  top  aides  of  Sargent  Shriver— 
and  super-trouble-shooter  for  the  Poverty  Program— presents  an 
explicit,  unvarnished  report  on  what  the  program  is  all  about,  who 
the  men  are  whose  ambitions  and  behind-the-scenes  maneuvering 
may  determine  its  outcome,  and  what  the  prospects  for  success 
may  be. 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD  IX  A  PUERTO  RICAN  SLUM 

by  Oscar  Lewis 

Excerpted  from  Mr.  Lewis'  tape  recordings,  this  turbulent  nar- 
rative—the first  of  two  parts— explores  the  desperate  life  of  a  pros- 
titute and  her  five  children  in  a  seaside  slum  in  San  Juan  and  in 
the  United  States. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  BUILDING  350  NEW  TOWNS 

by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 

BALTIMORE  BOY  by  Robert  Kotlowitz 

A  DECADE  OF  OLD  MOVIES  by  John  Clellon  Holmes 

THE  DETROIT  LIONS'  CONTROVERSIAL  KARRAS 

by  George  Plimpton 

• 

.  .  .  and  John  Fischer's  "Easy  Chair."  including  his  famous  annual 
Christmas  List.  Russell  Lynes'  "After  Hours.*"  John  Roche  on 
Schlesinger's  Kennedy,  and  others  .  .  . 
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given  proof  of  courage.")  Tl  j 
cination  of  the  book  is  simply- 
seeing  a  first-class  mind  trying  , 
out  on  itself.  There  is  little  aut  > 
raphy  or  historical  backgroun  ' 
even  in  these  random  notes,  j 
stays  as  removed  from  himself  J 
own  "Stranger."  But  it  is  this  ] 
ness,  this  constant  need  he  1  J 
use  his  intellect  to  discipline}  4 
ture— to  eliminate  waste  and  4 
his  best  capabilities— that  give  J 
exercise  books  (unlike  Mile.  Le  1 
their  calm  and  attractive  sever  I 

Km  1 

Lena,  by  Lena  Home  and  R 

Schickel. 

This  is  only  partly  the  story  < 
Miss  Horne  grew  from  beinj. 
another    "chocolate    chanteus.  i 
Harlem's  Cotton  Club  into  th  j 
erb  stylish  star  she  is  today  in  i>< 
clubs  all  over  the  world.  It  is  i  i 
an  account  of  how  things  ha\ 
have  not  )  changed  for  the  Xegi. 
former  over  the  last  thirty 
Miss  Horne  says  she  was  "tb  i 
to  .  .  ."  play  certain  clubs,  at  c.i 
times,  in  certain  places;  and  it  i 
teresting  to  hear,  from  her  po  1 
view,  how  the  image  of  Jim  ji 
warbling   his    rhythmic  wo« 
wild,  has  toppled,  even  if  it  hn 
yet  fallen.  The  book  has  an  el 
and  modest  tone  and  is  mucl  j 
gossipy  than  these  things  are- 
to  be.  Doubleday,. 

The  Life  of  D>  lan  Thomas,  by 

stantine  Fitzgibbon. 

The  legend  and  works  of 
Thomas  have  been  pushed  at  us" 
many  forms  since  his  death-c 
stage,  on  records,  in  movies 
memoirs— that  a  mere  Life  of  tb 
comes  as  a  bit  of  an  anticlima: 
pecially  one  like  this  that  is  « 
seientinusly  restrained.  The  a 
is  an  old  friend  of  the  poet's  a 
determined  to  ignore  the  romanc 
hysteria  that  surrounded  him. 
stick  stolidly  to  the  facts.  Mr. 
gibbon  insists  that  he  is  a  chror 
not  a  critic,  which  is  perhaps  ji 
well— for  when  he  does  comme  I 
tends  to  be  of  the  "no  poet  was 
conscious  of  the  neiges-d'i 
time's-winged-chariot"  school  o 
pression. 

But  while  the  chronology  iss> 
in  sober  fashion,  Thomas  rei 
splendidly  drunk,  more  with  i 
than  alcohol.  After  Fitzgibbon' 
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Jon  of  the  poet's  background 
|  hood  and  some  large  chunks 
1  s  early  essays,  Thomas  him- 
Is  going  in  his  young  love  let- 
Pamela  Hansford  Johnson, 
In  then  on  one  never  loses  the 
if  his  voice  or  the  turbulence 
Sjresence.  The  book  is  full  of 
l>ns  and  anecdotes— some  new, 
I;ll-kno\vn-and  there  seems  no 
[[why,  as  long  as  anyone  who 
Sked  to  him  is  still  alive,  this 
|Tf  wonder  and  fun  should  ever 
|  How  can  one  be  surfeited  by 
Bibout  a  man  whose  reaction  to 
I  could  be  "to  sit  down  under 
lio  and  cry  Jesus  to  the  mice"? 

Little,  Brown,  $7.95 

Siler's  Handbook.  Edited  by 
iRosner. 

'  be  misled  by  the  title-this  is 
jj  book  of  handy,  ready-made 
It  is  a  collection,  under  vari- 
adings    (politics,  literature. 
)  of  some  of  the  rotten  things 
,ve  been  said  over  the  years 
"amous  and  successful  men. 
Itaire  (a  notable  hater  >  said, 
|'y  reward  is  '"contempt  if  one 
itred  if  one  succeeds." 
dents  seem  to  head  the  list  of 
red,  with  a  positive  torrent  of 
I probably  on  the  principle  that 
Hher  a  man  is.  the  further  you 
I.  The  most  interesting  is  to 
iv  Time  pulled  down  Truman 
Biffed   up   Eisenhower,  while 
itlmost  exactly  the  same  words 
I  j  same  facts. 

;  can  have  too  much  of  a  bad 
though,  and  after  a  while  the 
fit  mudslinging  gets  to  be  a 
t  takes  the  witty  haters,  like 
,-,  Whistler,  Wilde,  and  Shaw 
things  bubbling.  It  also  comes 
surprise  to  find  Everyone 
.  Mencken— and  vice  versa, 
a  book  that  one  would  like  to 
:o  afterwards,  it  is  slapdash 
.lse  economy  not  to  have  an 
which  is  why  it  is  difficult  to 
tte  this  review.  But  it  is  an 
.ining  book  to  dip  into,  and 
i  natural  gift  for  the  upcoming 
of  Goodwill.        Delcorte,  $5 

Cook  was  educated  at  Cam- 
England,  and  is  a  New  Yorker 
ption.  He  lorites  regularly  for 
ater  and  TV  in  Canada  and  is 
ivthor  of  a  children's  almanac, 
Your  Toes."  [  ] 


No  other  product  has  so 
stirred  the  American  mind; 
no  other  industry  has  so 
changed  the  American  way  of  life. 


THE  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE 

•John  B.  Rae 

The  colorful  story  of  the  self-taught 
engineers  and  inventors  who  created  a  rich 
man's  toy  —  and  of  the  entrepreneurs  and 
organizational  geniuses  who  transformed 
it  into  a  mass  commodity.  Illustrated 
with  advertisements  and  photographs 
of  classic  cars  and  mechanical 
oddities,  opulent  classics  and  the 
all-time  favorites  which  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  the 
American  landscape  and  the 
American  imagination.  $5.95 

A  volume  in  the  Chicago  History 
of  American  Civilization 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS  J^~b 

Chicago  and 
London 


Harry 
Golden 


A  LITTLE 
GIRL  IS  DEAD 

Only  once  has  a  Southern  jury  convicted  a  white 
man  of  a  capital  offense  on  the  testimony  of  a  Negro. 
Convicted  of  the  rape-murder  of  14-year-old  Mary 
Phagan,  Leo  Frank  was  given  a  commuted  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment.  His  death  by  lynching  came  not 
as  a  result  of  his  Negro  accuser's  testimony;  but 
rather  because  Frank  was  a  Jew  and  a  "capitalist". 
In  the  south  of  1913  the  word  "capitalist"  had  the 
same  overtones  "integrationist"  has  in  1965. 

Mr.  Golden  says.  "This  book  shows  what  can  hap- 
pen to  any  great  American  community  when  news- 
papers take  oyer  the  prosecution  before  the  accused 
has  had  a  chance  to  defend  himself  in  a  courtroom." 
At  your  bookstore  now!  $5.00 
THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  TIMEb  MIRROR  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44102 


ALAN  PATON 

speaks  again 
for  a  troubled  land 

SOUTH 
AFRICAN 
TRAGEDY: 

The  Life  and  Times 
of  Jan  Hofmeyr 

South  Africa  today  is  in- 
extricably bound  to  the  life 
and  death  of  Cabinet  Min- 
ister Hofmeyr  who,  as  an 
effective  opponent  of  apart- 
heid, in  all  likelihood  rep- 
resented the  last  hope  for 
a  liberal  government  policy. 

Alan  Paton,  in  writing  the 
story  of  the  "strange,  shut- 
in  man"  whom  he  knew  and 
loved,  depicts  once  again 
one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  our  time.  Maps  and 
photographs.  S10.00 

^  SCRIBNERS 
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Music  in  the  Round 


by  Discus 


Paradoxical  Ives 


///  music  of  savage  modernism  he 
evoked  the  Yankee  past  and 
yearned  for  the  America  of  the 
horse-draivn  carriage. 


Getting  into  the  music-  of  Charles 
Ives  is  like  opening  a  hard-shell  clam. 
Once  the  knife  enters,  it  is  easy,  but 
a  certain  force  is  necessary.  The  clam 
resists,  and  many  people  give  up  in 
disgust.  And  even  if  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  quite  an  Ives  renais- 
sance, his  music  by  and  large  does 
not  receive  many  public  perform- 
ances. If  for  no  other  reason,  much 
of  it  is  too  difficult.  Last  year,  when 
Leopold  Stokowski  and  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  decided  to  per- 
form the  Fourth  Symphony,  they 
were  faced  with  a  gigantic  score  and 
a  gigantically  complex  one.  in  which 


page  after  page  had  all  kinds  of  poly- 
rhythms,  awkward  figurations,  and  a 
sheer  mass  of  dissonant  sound  that 
required  slow  and  painstaking  trans- 
lation. The  performance  could  not 
have  been  given  at  all  without  foun- 
dation support  for  many  additional 
rehearsals.  Not  only  is  the  orchestral 
music  of  Ives  transcendently  difficult. 
For  years  his  Concord  Sonata  was 
considered  unplayable,  and  only  one 
pianist— John  Kirkpatrick— took  the 
considerable  time  out  to  learn  it. 

As  we  all  know.  Ives  was  fooling 
around  with  the  most  avant-garde 
conceptions  long  before  the  avant- 
garde  came  on  the  scene.  He  started 
composing  in  the  1880s.  but  always 
was  a  part-time  composer.  He  would 
take  time  off  from  his  business  (in- 
surance) to  write  his  music:  week- 
ends, at  night,  on  vacation.  Although 
he  busied  himself  a  good  deal  with 


the  propagation   and  disse; 
of  the  advanced  music  of  tl 
especially   in   the   1920s,  hi 
sought    performances  for 
During  his  life  he  had  but  a 
ally  tiny  number  of  perform 
recent  years,  though,  he 
elevated  to  the  position  of 
saint,  and  most  of  the  young 
eration  has  hopped  on  his  hand 
He  did  not  write  the  kind  of 
they  are  writing  (though  hA, 
be  as  atonal  as  any  of  them,  I 
even  experimented  with  a  j 
serial  technique  long  before! 
berg),  but  they  are  entrand  J 
his  innovations,  with  the  tex 
his  music,  with  its  rhythmii 
plexities,  with  its  defiant,  si] 
integrity. 

But   if  there  are  relativel 
"live"  performances  of  Ives' 
even  today,  the  burgeoning  ii 
in  the  composer  has  led  to  an; 
sive  number  of  recordings.  He  : 
can  study  Ives  at  leisure,  ui  j 
speech  and  his  idiom  become  ni 
sounding.  Here  cue  can  get  a  f 
between  the  lips  of  the  clam.M 
with  any  composer  who  has 
thing  personal  to  say.  Ives 
music  rapidly  become  clear.  Hi 
at   first   all   but   repellent,  t 
strength;  and  what  seems  n 
the  sake  of  noise,  or  structur 
do    not    hang    together,  de 
strength  and  logic. 

In  the  Lor 

The  important  thing  to  keep  in 
is  not  Ives  the  avant-gardist,  in1 
tor.  and  anticipator.  The  impq 
thing— perhaps  the  only  thingj! 
really  counts,  in  the  long  run-a 
nationalism.  He  was  by  faw 
greatest  of  the  American  nail 
ists,  and  he  may  have  been  the* 
one.  For  nationalism  does  not  in 
mean  quotation  of  folk  tunes, 
hack  can  harmonize  and  orchesi 
Western  tunes  and  create  a  cov 
from-Brooklyn  score,  and  man^ 
The  great  national  composers-.! 
sorgsky,  Smetana,  Dvorak,  Ba, 
Vaughan  Williams— are  the  one1 
saturated  in  their  musical  heri 
that  it  becomes  part  of  their  b 
blood,  and  muscle.  Every  note 
write  is  an  evocation  of  their  et 
background  ;  and  this  does  not  in1 
quotation.  Many  of  them  seldom 
an  actual  folk  song. 


If  it  plays 
way  out  here 
on  its  own 
batteries... think 
of  the  places 
you  can  take  it! 
■ 


The  new  transistorized  Voyager-  Handcrafted  b\  ^jnith 


Here's  a  portable  TV  that's  completely 
portable.  It  plays  ofT  its  own  battery 
pack  anywhere  you  can  receive  a  TV 
picture.  Or  it  plugs  into  a  boat  or  car 
cigarette  lighter  .  .  .  even  into  the  wall 
so  you  can  operate  or  recharge  it  any- 
where in  your  home.  I  his  versatile  new 
transistorized  Zenith  gives  you  an 
amazingly  bright,  clear  12"  picture. 
And  inside,  it  has  all  the  Handcrafted 


•l  2"  Overall  0'3.  Me»».  74  Sq.  in.  Red.  P.. 


quality  Zenith  builds  into  TV.  \"o 
plastic  printed  circuits,  no  production 
shortcuts.  F.very  connection  is  carefully 
hand-wired  for  greater  dependability 
and  fewer  service  problems.  See  the 
new  transistorized  Zenith  Voyager  .  .  . 
now  at  your  Zenith  dealer's.  Model 
shown  R12'X).  At  Zenith,  the  quality 
goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on.' 


1UILT  BETTER 
iECAUSE  IT'S 
(AF1DCRAF7E0 
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Tonight  is  Steinway  night  out 

Every  night,  in  fact,  is  concert  night  for  the 
Instrument  of  the  Immortals.  Most  of  the 
world's  great  artists  specify  this  piano.  Their 
finest  performance  calls  for  the  Steinway's 
tone,  its  intuitive  response  and  its  technical 
supremacy.  These  are  the  qualities  that  make 
the  Steinway  an  intelligent  purchase  and  a 
constant  joy  in  your  home.  Steinway  is  the 
wisest  piano  investment. 

Please  send  for  our  color  catalog 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  PLACE,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK  11105 


How  about 
p  a  Black  Russian  % 
^    sweetheart?  0 


WHAT'S  REALLY 
WRONG  ON  CAMPUS 

The  only  thing  not  changed  on  campus 
since  the  war  is  human  nature.  Competition 
for  admission  is  fiercer;  undergraduate 
temper  more  excitable.  This  special  Atlantic 
Supplement  discusses  students  in  revolt; 
the  fate  of  the  small  college;  academic 
freedom;  why  some  students  take  drugs 
—  why  others  drop  out;  problems  of 
college  for  Negroes;  do  women  learn 
anything;  faculty  pressures  and  privi- 
leges; free  speech  and  much,  much  more. 


1  jiarl  Kahlua 
cofjec  liqueur 
and  2  parts  vodka 
over  llif  rocks. 


coffee  liqueur 
from  sunny  Mexico 

Recipe  book,  yom  s  for 
the  asking.  So  ask. 

.UN  I  S  ISLRMAN  A  ASSOC.,  INC. 
WILSHIRE  BLVD.,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF. 


"Atlantic 

The  Negro  Problem 
free  Speech  at  Ohio  State 

The 

Troubled 

A  Special  Supplement 
Plus  a  Full  Regular  Issue 

Campus 

NOW  ON  SALE 

at  your  newsstand 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUN 

Which  brings  us  to  the  latest: 
tion  to  the  Ives  discography— th< 
Violin  Sonatas,  played  by  Pai 
kofsky  and  the  pianist  Gilbert  K 
(Folkways  FM  3340/7).  EverJ 
of  Ives  is  here.  He  worked  ol 
sonatas  concurrently,  from  19j 
1914.  The  last  one  has  a  title 
dren's  Day  at  the  Camp  Meeti^ 
movements  of  the  second  are 
Autumn,  In  the  Barn,  Reviv 
other  two  are  "absolute."  E9 
really  could  not  write  absolute  I 
For  one  thing,  there  always  a 
many  evocative  quotations.  In 
ally  every  single  work  he  ever 
posed,  Ives  makes  musical  refer 
to  the  ambience  of  his  youth: 
hymns  he  sang  in  his  New  En 
church,  to  the  patriotic  songs 
membered,  to  vaudeville  routine 
dlers  on  the  green.  Civil  War  mai 
patriotic  songs  ("Hail  Colui 
and,  especially,  "Columbia,  the 
of  the  Ocean"  are  constantly 
quoted  in  nostalgic  snatctiH 
rhythmic  and  melodic  fragrm 
sentimental  ballads. 

Hard  to  Assti 

Ives  was  a  conservative  man,  a  1 
tionalist,  and  one  who  looked 
and  yearned  for  the  America 
earlier    time— the    America  a 
Transcendentalists     ( Emerson] 
Alcotts,  Thoreau  ) .  the  Ame: 
horse-drawn  carriages  and  to 
meetings,   the   America  of 
Yankee  individualism.  It  is  oj 
the  great  aesthetic  paradoxes 
Ives  expressed  this  bucolic  and 
sentimental  vision  in  music  oflj 
ferocious  and  uncompromising 
ernism.  Throughout  these  fourr 
sonatas  does  breathe  the  spirl 
Ives'  kind  of  America,  and  we  d'1 
all  the  typical  Ivesian  quotations 
references.  We  also  get  music  pi 
paralleled  wildness  for  its  time, 
piano  part  is  all  over  the  keybd 
in  great  clusters  of  savage  sound, 
organization  is  strictly  Ives,  mea 
that   it    bows   distantly    to  clas 
sonata  form  but  jogs  along  on  its 
overgrown    road    when   and  a 
pleases. 

It  is  music  of  extraordinary  v 
ity  and  individuality,  and  ther 
nothing  like  it,  anywhere  at  any' 
It  also  is  difficult  music  to  assimi 
Not  because  of  its  dissonance, 
since  1913  we  have  had  Le  St 


Perfect  Playmates 


adds  an  exciting  new  dimension  to  home  entertainment  for  less  than  $14950 


Now,  from  World-famous  Sony,  the  perfect  play- 
mate for  your  record  player— the  new  Sony  model 
250  solid  state  stereo  tape  recorder.  With  a  sim- 
ple, instant  connection  to  your  record  player  you 
add  the  amazing  versatility  of  four  track  stereo 
recording  and  playback  to  complete  your  home 
entertainment  center  and  create  your  own  tapes 
from  records,  AM  or  FM  Stereo  receivers,  or 
live  from  microphones  — 6' 4  hours  of  listening 
pleasure  on  one  tape!  This  beautiful  instrument 


is  handsomely  mounted  in  a  low-profile  walnut 
cabinet,  complete  with  built-in  stereo  recording 
amplifiers  and  playback  pre-amps,  dual  V.U. 
meters,  automatic  sentinel  switch  and  all  the  other 
superb  features  you  can  always  expect  with  a 
Sony.  A 11  the  best  from  Sony  for  less  than  $  1 49.50. 
□  Available  now:  A  sensational  new  develop- 
ment in  high  quality  magnetic  recording  tape, 
SONY  PR-150.  Write  today  for  your  special 
introductory  FREE  PR-150  bonus  coupon  book. 


For  literature  or  name  of  nearest  dealer  write  to  Superscape,  Inc.,  Dept. 17 , Sun  Valley,  California. 


SONY  ^f/ftmw/jj 


The  Tapeway  to  Stereo 
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Sound 

so  great 
you  won't 
believe 
your  eyes! 


You  walk  into  your  stereo  dealer.  The 
room  is  rilled  with  magnificent  music.  You 
ask  what's  playing  because  you  want  sound 
like  that.  He  points  to  a  small  walnut 
cabinet  with  two  little  speakers. 

"All  that  sound  from  a  table  model?" 
you  ask.  And  you've  asked  a  question  he 
hears  over  and  over  when  people  hear  the 
Scott  Stereo  Compact  for  the  first  time. 

The  Scott  Stereo  Compact  is  no  ordi- 
nary table  model.  It  is  a  true  component 
system,  designed  and  built  around  a  pro- 
fessional quality  record  player,  by  Amer- 
ica's most  highly  regarded  manufacturer 
of  sound  equipment.  Advanced  transistor 
design,  meticulous  construction,  and  over 
fifty  individual  inspections  make  the  Stereo 
Compact  the  finest  music  reproducing  in- 
strument of  its  kind,  anywhere. 

The  Stereo  Compact  may  be  purchased 
with  an  optional  FM  stereo  tuner,  or  you 
may  add  the  tuner  later,  if  you  prefer. 
Price  is  only  $274.95.  Optional  FM  stereo 
tuner,  $124.95.  Guaranteed  by  Scott  for 
two  full  years. 


FREE!  SCOTT  HOME  DECORATING  GUIDE 

H.  H.  SCOTT,  INC.,  Ill  POWDERMILL  ROAD,  MAYNARD, 
MASS.  Export:  Scott  International,  Maynard,  Mass. 
Cable  HIFI.  (195-11) 

□ Please  send  me  Scott's  full  color  home  decorat- 
ing guide,  "At  Home  with  Stereo." 

|    |  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Scott's 
i — i  world-famous   stereo   components,    kits,  and 
speakers. 

Name  

Address  

City  


State  Zip 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 

Bartok,  Schoenberg,  Boulez,  and 
Stockhausen.  Not  because  of  its 
structure,  for  today  we  are  used  to 
everything  from  action  music  to 
totally  organized  serial  structures. 
But  because  of  its  concept.  It  cannot 
be  listened  to  as  absolute  music,  be- 
cause Ives  was  trying  to  suggest 
something  extra-musical.  Thus  the 
listener  must  be  prepared  to  put  him- 
self into  the  frame  of  mind  that  Ives 
had ;  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  same 
stimuli.  In  effect,  the  listener,  unless 
he  is  extremely  familiar  with  the 
Ives  idiom,  needs  some  kind'  of  gloss 
(and  it  should  be  said  that  the  pro- 
gram notes  by  Samuel  Charters  that 
accompany  these  Folkways  discs  are 
a  model  of  their  kind  ) .  As  a  minimum, 
he  should  read  the  biography  by 
Henry  Cowell. 

Part  of  the  fun  in  listening  to  Ives 
is  picking  out  the  various  allusions, 
and  there  is  in  existence,  unfortu- 
nately not  published,  exactly  such  a 
gloss— a  list  of  every  tune  that  Ives 
quoted,  and  where  it  can  be  found  in 
Ives'  work. 

Musicians  UnflusU  n  d 

Thus  Ives'  music  has  to  be  listened 
to  on  two  levels,  and  the  nationalistic- 
one  is  as  important  as  the  purely 
musical.  It  is  fitting  that  the  four 
violin  sonatas  be  released  by  Folk- 
ways, for  the  music  is  very  much  in 
the  folk  tradition,  modern  and  for- 
bidding as  it  at  first  may  sound.  For 
the  performances  there  can  be  noth- 
ing but  praise.  Ives  composed  for  a 
school  of  musicians  who  were  not 
around  at  the  time,  but  who  are  now 
coming  up  fast— musicians  unflus- 
tered  by  any  kind  of  rhythmic  figura- 
tion (a  lengthy  essay  could  be  written 
on  Ives'  rhythm,  which  is  simpler 
than  its  notation  and  has  something 
in  common  with  spoken  language)  or 
any  kind  of  technical  problem.  To  en- 
gage this  music,  the  performers  must 
unblock  themselves  of  the  metrical 
and  mechanical  responses  developed 
from  Bach  to  Schoenberg,  and  this  is 
not  easy.  By  now  those  responses  are 
genetically  ingrained.  It  takes  an 
entirely  different  schooling  and  mus- 
ical philosophy  to  play  Ives  (and,  for 
that  matter,  all  of  the  new,  post- 
Webern  music).  Zukofsky  and  Kal- 
isch  have  this  new  kind  of  training; 
and  if  youth  must  be  served,  it  is  in 
music  like  this.  [  ] 


jazz  notes 

by  Eric  Larrabee 

Sanctt 

Some  years  ago  a  record  called  (- 
urgical  Jazz,  issued  on  a  label  callgi 
itself  "Ecclesia,"  marked  the  anil 
of  jazz  religious  music  on  the  reapH 
able  scene.  The  fact  that  jazz  and  it 
Negro  spiritual  sprang  from  the  Sijie 
roots,  and  at  one  time  were  alnst 
indistinguishable,  had  not  before  is 
been  enough  to  guarantee  accept;  i- 
ity,  even  with  the  intervention  I 
priests  and  ministers— like  Fal"B 
Norman  J.  O'Connor-who  appr<  <J 
of  jazz.  What  made  the  difference  I 
the  change  in  the  churches  th  I 
selves,  a  turn  toward  everyday  n  Lj 
ties,  for  which  the  true  source  1> 
suspect)  will  eventually  be  fount  a 
civil  rights. 

Certainly  the  latest  jazz-religjJ 
album,  Vince  Guaraldi  at  Gi-& 
Cathedral,  would  indicate  as  mil. 
It  is  the  recording  of  a  "modern  a 
ting  for  the  choral  Eucharist,"  ffl 
actual  service  held  last  May  in  I 
Francisco,  in  which  the  sermon  m 
preached  by  the  Reverend  Male  n 
Boyd,  of  the  Church  of  the  Atonerr  I 
in  Washington,  "playwright,  freed 
rider,  and  chaplain-at-large  to  coll  M 
campuses  across  the  United  Stat'"': 
Dr.  Boyd  he  asks,  "Do  we  give  a  da  in 
about  what  Christ  wants?"  Henl 
the  voice  of  the  church  that  mart  s 
into  the  present  day,  even  if  a  lill 
self-consciously,  and  the  mi  c 
matches  it. 

How  well  Mr.  Guaraldi  has  succ<  i 
ed  can  be  measured  against  the  si  t" 
trick  tried  by  Lalo  Schifrin,  a  wr;IH 
of  movie  and  television  scores,  ai  ■ 
—or,  rather,  almost  rescued— by  m 
jazz  woodwind  player  Paul  He  . 
Horn's  contributions  are  the  rede<  • 
ing  feature,  and  they  turn  the  1 
mainder  into  background  music.  1 1 
not  know  quite  how  Vince  Guards 
does  it,  but  he  managed  at  Gr,J 
Cathedral  to  weave  together  his  o'i 
jazz  piano  and  his  own  version 
plainchant,  joining  what  other  n 
had  heretofore  left  asunder.  With  t 
recording,  jazz  enters  the  church 
stay. 

Vince  Guaraldi  at  Grace  Cathedr 
Fantasy  3367.  Jazz  Suite  on  1 
Mass  Texts.  Paul  Horn.  RCA  Vic 
LPM-3414. 
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1  here  are  important  reasons  why  the 
medicines  shown  here  conn-  to  you 
in  banded  capsules  bearing  unique 
color  combinations. 

For  one,  the  color  combinations  are 
marks  of  identification.  They  signify  thai 
these  medicines  were  <\v\ eloped  and 
made  available  by  Parke- Davis. 

lor  another,  when  you  receive  capsuled 
medicines  that  have  been  made  by 
Parke-Davis,  you  may  be  sure  that  the) 
have  passed  the  quality,  purity  and 
potency  standards  required  of  every 
medicine  bearing  a  Parke- Davis  label. 

These  medicines  were  developed 
through  continuing  research  by 
Parke-Davis,  and  are  made  available, 
through  our  world-wide  system  of 
distribution,  for  physicians  to  prescribe 
for  people  who  need  them, 
w  herever  they  may  live. 
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Brother  Timothy 
shows  you  the  reasons  that 
The  Christian  Brothers  Cabernet  Sauvigno 
and  Sauvignon  Blanc  will  bring 
special  pleasure  to  your  table. 


Brother  Timothy  is  in  charge  of  The  Christian 
Brothers'  wine-making  activities  in  California. 
He  will  tell  you  that  truly  fine  wines  can  be 
made  only  from  grapes  of  noble  ancestry. 

Here  Brother  Timothy  explains  the  origins 
of  two  such  nines,  each  noted  for  its  unusually 
fine  bouquet  and  flavor.  Because  of  the  rarity 
of  the  grapes,  these  wines  can  be  made  only  in 
limited  quantities.  One.  the  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon. is  a  red  wine  of  great  character.  The 
other,  the  Sauvignon  Blanc,  is  a  delightful 
white  wine  with  a  most  distinctive  personality. 
Either  can  make  your  dinner  a  particularly 


pleasurable  experience.  Try  them  b( 
You'll  find  The  Christian  Brothers  I1 
Sauvignon  and  Sauvignon  Blanc 
examples  of  the  outstanding  table  ft 
sert  wines,  sparkling  wines,  vermd 
brandy  that  The  Brothers  have  bed 
for  so  many  years  in  California's  § 
and  climate. 

If  you  would  like  Brother  Timotlv 
you  a  FREE  WINK  SELECTOR,  which 
how  to  choose  and  enjoy  w  ines,  wril 
Christian  Brothers,  Department  W,  1 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California  941 
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What  Every  Writer 

Wants 

by  John  le  Carre 

Is  every  writer  doomed  to  be  an  outsider?  And  in  his  attempts  to 
get  inside  "the  city  walls,"  does  he  forfeit  his  freedom?  What  are 
the  private  sources  of  Jiis  inspiration?  What  are  his  greatest  needs, 
and  what  is  tht ir  cost?  These  questions— and  othc>s—are  discussed 
in  a  penetrating  essay  hy  one  of  today's  most  acclaimed  novelists, 
author  of  "The  Spy  Who  Came  In  from  the  Cold"  and  "The  Looking 
Glass  War." 


J.  read  somewhere— it  may  be  apocryphal— that 
Goethe  kept  a  bottom  drawer  which  he  called  his 
Faustschrank,  his  Faust  cupboard,  into  which  he 
dropped  those  little  fragments  of  poetry  for  which 
he  had  no  immediate  use.  When  the  second  part 
of  Faust  came  to  be  written,  the  old  man  took  a 
furtive  look  in  the  cupboard,  then  got  to  work 
with  the  paste  and  scissors.  I  hope  it's  true. 

The  Germans  have  a  word  to  describe  such  post- 
creative  creativity:  Naehdichtiing,  poetry  after 
the  fact.  That  is  an  industry  of  its  own.  and  often 
consists  of  no  more  than  putting  an  intellectual 
gloss  on  a  good  story.  Writers  and  reviewers  hold 
hands  in  this  game,  to  the  greater  entertainment 
land  delusion)  of  the  public.  It's  a  pretty  harm- 
less game,  and  I  suspect  that  like  the  word  which 
describes  it  so  nicely,  it  was  invented  by  Germans 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  best  example  of  Nachdichtung  I  know  of 
concerns  Kafka.  He  is  reported  to  have  been 
visited  once  by  a  team  of  inquiring  German  pro- 
fessors. They  wanted  to  know,  among  other  things, 
why  it  was  that  in  the  early  pages  of  his  books 
Kafka  had  spoken  of  a  man  in  a  raincoat.  The 
coat,  of  military  cut,  was  provided  with  many  in- 
genious buckles,  the  purpose  of  which  was  not 
clear.  The  professors  wanted  to  know: 

1.  What  were  the  buckles  for? 

2.  Alternatively,  if  they  served  no  purpose,  how 
could  Kafka  explain  the  use  of  the  word  "in- 


genious"? Kafka  fell  from  his  chair  for  laughter. 
The  professors  were  very  worried  and  reported, 
from  the  safe  refuge  of  their  homes,  that  Kafka 
was  off  his  head,  which  is  yet  another  good  joke 
about  critics. 

On  the  other  hand— it  is  for  this  that  the  story 
would  be  remarkable— why  did  Kafka  receive  the 
gentlemen  in  the  first  place?  We  can  all  demon-j 
strate  that  the  processes  of  creation  and  criticism 
are  worlds  apart,  and  we  all  know  there  is  hardly 
a  reviewer  but  has  an  unwritten  novel  in  his  ruck- 
sack. It  is  one  of  the  dark  sides  of  a  writer's  life 
that  he  spends  long  hours  listening  to  the  project^ 
of  literary  journalists.  Often,  this  is  a  perfectly' 
amiable  pastime.  But  Kafka,  whose  relationship 
to  the  world  about  him  was  so  intensely  personal, 
whose  art  and  nature  were  infinitely  removed 
from  the  frivolity  of  unimaginative  opinion,  what 
was  Kafka  up  to? 

Was  he  trying  to  get  in? 

An  artist  is  outside  the  city  walls.  Picasso  is' 
quoted  by  Madame  Gilot  in  her  recent  book  as. 
saying,  "If  art  is  ever  given  the  keys  to  the  city, 
it  will  be  because  it's  been  so  watered  down, 
rendered  so  impotent,  that  it's  not  worth  writ- 
ing for."  Kafka,  I  suspect,  was  exercising  the  in- 
defatigable curiosity  of  the  man  outside.  Time 
and  again  we  witness  in  the  lives  of  creative 
people  a  series  of  attempts  at  integration,  each 
followed  by  rejection  or  escape;  we  watch  the 
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I  ef  pursuit  of  an  absolute,  and  hard  upon  it 
I  ;  indignant  flight  from  involvement.  Writers 
i  i  two-home  men  :  they  want  a  place  outside,  and 
;  dace  within.  Why  would  Goethe  who,  for  all  his 

•  jposed  involvement  in  life's  affairs,  was  often 
c  ven  nearly  insane  by  the  company  of  his  sim- 
I  r  countrymen,  talk  so  interminably  to  the 
t  ions  Eckermann?  Was  Eckermann  an  instinc- 
t  e  touchstone,  like  church  for  the  agnostic?  Or 
v  y  did  Goethe's  strange  compatriots  in  the 
f[  den  age  of  German  literature  run  out  into  the 
\  rid  they  denounced  to  break  themselves  against 
j|  rock  of  its  insensitivity ?  Holderlin,  Buchner, 
[  iz,  Kleist,  every  one  of  whom  forfeited  his  life 
3  his  sanity,  were  not,  I  am  sure,  reformers,  but 
I  testers  at  the  disproportion  between  creation 
a  1  life ;  and  they  destroyed  themselves  less  by 
I  olvement  than  by  repeated  failure  in  their  at- 
:  ipts  at  reconciliation.  Though  they  pointed  to 
I  world  around  them  as  if  it  were  an  occupying 

*  ay  upon  their  mother  soil,  they  were  not  re- 
i  ers  but  collaborators,  and  what  they  fought 
"  5  partly  the  corruption  and  the  longing  within 
I  mselves. 

jt  is  the  writer's  nature  to  conform;  he  needs 
I  warmth  of  human  contact,  he  looks  at  the 
?  rth  fires  like  a  tramp  from  the  distant  hill.  Not 
I  nothing  did  Tonio  Kroger  stare  in  w  »1  1 
<?ing  through  the  window  of  a  dance  hall  ,  »r 
nz  and  Buchner  dress  the  Outsider  in  military 


uniform,  compelling  the  artist  figure  to  suffer  by 
participation.  Wilde,  publicly  in  chains  at  Read- 
ing Station,  endures  the  terrible  despair  of  a  man 
rejected  by  society;  Rilke,  standing  on  Stefan 
Zweig's  doorstep,  his  frail  body  clad  in  the  uni- 
form of  an  Austrian  recruit,  endures  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  made  to  conform.  Both  of  them,  at 
that  moment,  were  in  the  last  condition  of  human 
misery. 

Freedom  Is  Forfeit 

This  is  the  ambivalence  of  the  writer.  He  will 
steal  from  life,  abstracting  experience,  which  he 
sifts  and  changes  into  art.  But  while  he  steals 
with  detachment  he  reanimates  his  booty  with 
passion,  giving  to  facts,  people,  and  places  the 
breath  of  his  own  resentment,  his  own  loss,  and 
the  clarity  which  derives  from  his  isolation.  As 
long  as  he  can  continue  to  do  this— to  scavenge 
and  to  retreat-he  is  safe.  But  woe  betide  the 
old  fox  when  they  give  him  an  estate  to  live  on, 
or  when  the  hounds  have  him  to  themselves.  In 
either  event,  his  freedom  is  forfeit. 

Today,  we  seem  to  have  gone  a  long  way  since 
Plato  urged  that  poets  be  chased  out  of  his  Re- 
public. The  writer  has  got  his  estate,  but  com- 
plains that  it  is  sadly  unlike  the  one  he  came  from. 
He  is  sometimes  left  with  the  impression  of  be- 
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ini/  iim  ].  ,ii  ;j-t,r  persecuted  but  paid  and  halt'  heard, 
no  longer  shouted  down,  but  reverently  granted 
empty  halls.  The  furniture  of  success  is  crammed 
into  his  house  and  he  has  become,  in  his  own  eyes, 
what  Picasso  condemned :  the  artist  in  the  ser- 
vice of  society.  What  becomes  of  the  writer  who 
is  being  killed  with  tolerance?  One  discernible 
result  is  a  form  of  nihilism  which  John  Osborne 
represents,  where  protest  is  reviled  in  the  same 
breath  as  society.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  Os- 
borne can't  get  away  with,  which  must  be  very 
frustrating.  They  have  even  robbed  him  of  his 
captivity.  He  is  like  James  Baldwin  without  the 
color  bar.  The  worst  that  has  ever  happened  to 
him,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  to  have  his  plays  confined 
to  London  theater  clubs  (whose  membership  lists 
are  open  to  the  public),  which  these  days  is  not 
much  more  than  a  guarantee  of  reasonable  en- 
tertainment. 

Other  writers  have  turned  themselves  into  in- 
stitutions, gathered  a  following,  and  in  a  tradi- 
tional gesture  of  frustration,  formed  a  group 
whose  undeclared  aim  is  the  cultivation  of  quality. 
The  charms  of  any  writers'  movement  are  obvious 
enough:  weak  talents  hope  to  profit  from  the 
strong,  the  strong  to  bask  in  the  admiration  of 
the  weak.  Each  hopes  to  generate  an  aura  of  col- 
lective talent  which  might  elude  him  singly;  each 
reinsures  his  work  by  associating  it  with  the 
work  of  fellow  members.  Each  can  embellish  his 
own  image  with  doctrinal  subleties  about  his  col- 
leagues or  (if  they  are  not  the  same  people)  his 
enemies;  each  can  protect  his  private  endeavor 
by  establishing  criteria  of  taste.  Writers  who 
adopt  this  course  in  effect  turn  critic,  becoming 
at  once  as  suspect  as  the  critic  who  is  aspiring 
to  be  a  writer. 

Maugham,  the  greatest  craftsman  of  our  cen- 
tury, wrote  this  in  a  preface  to  A  Writer's  Note- 
book:  "...  I  am  always  suspicious  of  a  novelist's 
theories;  I  have  never  known  them  to  be  anything 
other  than  a  justification  of  his  own  shortcom- 
ings. So  a  writer  who  has  no  gift  for  the  con- 
trivance of  a  plausible  story  will  tell  you  that 
storytelling  is  the  least  important  part  of  the 
novelist's  equipment,  and  if  he  is  devoid  of  humor 
he  will  moan  that  humor  is  the  death  of  fiction." 
Perhaps  we  begin  to  understand  how  the  profes- 
sors gained  access  to  Kafka's  room,  and  Ecker- 
mann  acquired  all  that  free  copy.  Today,  alas,  even 
the  writers'  movement  is  frustrated— it  receives 
the  same  bland  welcome  as  Mr.  Osborne.  In  the 
territory  of  benevolent  apathy,  there  is  room  for 
everyone. 

The  pattern  of  behavior  among  writers  who 
congregate  for  no  specific  purpose  seems  pretty 


standard.  The  wine  of  protest  sours  into  tht 
vinegar  of  complaint. 

Team  complaint.  We  have  a  movement  in  Eng- 
land which  says  we  don't  get  enough  medals  at 
New  Year,  and  hints  darkly  that  the  Queen 
would  rather  attend  a  race  meeting  than  read  a 
book.  But  wait  for  the  day  when  Buckingham 
Palace  issues  a  bulletin  like  this:  "Her  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  retire  last  night  with  a  volume  of 
Malcolm  Muggeridge's  essays.  Her  Majesty 
wishes  it  to  be  known  that  she  spent  a  dreamless 
night,  rising  early  this  morning  to  begin  her 
royal  duties  . .  ."  or:  "Her  Majesty  dipped  into  The 
Looking  Glass  War  by  John  le  Carre  and,  in  com- 
mon with  her  courtiers,  was  bored  stiff."  Give  me, 
horses  every  time. 

Writers  have  been  complaining  about  their 
patrons,  their  critics,  and  their  publishers,  1 
imagine,  since  printing  began,  or  before.  There 
is  a  feeiing  among  us  that,  however  good  the, 
horse,  however  favorable  the  odds,  the  bookies 
will  get  us  in  the  end.  Take  a  look  at  those  pub- 
lications which  pour  out  of  the  editorial  offices 
of  authors'  societies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Ernest  P.  Waller,  author  of  The  Microbe  and  You,- 
describes  how  a  world  plot  prevented  him  from 
selling  second  serial  rights  to  the  Dutch.  J.  Brill, 
of  Idaho,  is  cantering  nicely  into  his  fourth  in- 
stallment on  how  publishers  deliberately  destroy 
manuscripts  which  could  be  suspected  of  talent. 

Alas,  there  is  no  substitute  for  writing  another 
book. 

Catching  the  Blurred  Image 

The  fragments  of  information  we  have  about  any 
great  writer's  method  of  work  should  be  enough, 
to  convince  us  that  the  process  of  creation  is  as 
surprising  and  varied  as  mankind  itself.  It  would 
not  surprise  or  disconcert  me  in  the  least  if  the 
plot  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  conceived  a 
homosexual  love  affair.  I  have  known  very  few 
writers,  but  those  I  have  known,  and  whom  I  re- 
spect, confess  at  once  that  they  have  little  idea 
where  they  are  going  when  they  first  set  pen  to , 
paper.  They  have  a  character,  perhaps  two;  they 
are  in  that  condition  of  eager  discomfort  which 
passes  for  inspiration  ;  all  admit  to  radical  changes 
of  destination  once  the  journey  has  begun;  one, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  spent  nine  months  on 
a  novel  about  Kashmir,  then  reset  the  whole 
thing  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  I  never  heard  of 
anyone  making  a  "skeleton,"  as  we  were  taught 
at  school.  In  the  breaking  and  remaking,  in  the 
timing,    interweaving,    beginning    afresh,  the 
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\  iter  comes  to  discern  things  in  his  material 
ich  were  not  consciously  in  his  mind  when  he 
i  fan.  This  organic  process,  often  leading  to 
r  ments  of  extraordinary  self-discovery,  is  of 
a  indescribable  fascination.  A  blurred  image 
a  >ears;  he  adds  a  brushstroke  and  another,  and 
lis  gone;  but  something  was  there,  and  he  will 
i  rest  till  he  has  captured  it.  Sometimes  the 
\  st  within  a  writer  outlives  a  book  he  has  writ- 
t  .  I  have  heard  of  writers  who  read  nothing  but 
t  ir  own  books;  like  adolescents  they  stand  be- 
f  e  the  mirror,  and  still  cannot  fathom  the  exact 

0  line  of  the  vision  before  them.  For  the  same 
r  son,  writers  talk  interminably  about  their  own 
t  >ks,  winkling  out  hidden  meanings,  superim- 
p  ing  new  ones,  begging  response  from  those 
f  mnd  them.  Of  course  a  writer  doing  this  is  mis- 

1  Jerstood :  he  might  as  well  try  to  explain  a 
c  me  or  a  love  affair.  He  is  also,  incidentally,  an 
i  forgivable  bore. 

This  temptation  to  cover  the  distance  between 
I'nself  and  the  reader,  to  study  his  image  in 
t  ;  sight  of  those  who  do  not  know  him,  can  be 
I  undoing:  he  has  begun  to  write  to  please. 

\  young  English  writer  made  the  pertinent  ob- 
I  ration  a  year  or  two  back  that  the  talent  goes 
i  o  the  first  draft,  and  the  art  into  the  drafts 
1  it  follow.  For  this  reason  also  the  writer,  like 
;  y  other  artist,  has  no  resting  place,  no  crowd 
<  movement  in  which  he  may  take  comfort,  no 
I  Igment  from  outside  which  can  replace  the 
.  Igment  from  within.  A  writer  makes  order  out 
(|  the  anarchy  of  his  heart;  he  submits  himself 
a  more  ruthless  discipline  than  any  critic 
•'earned  of,  and  when  he  flirts  with  fame,  he  is 

ting  time  off  from  living  with  himself,  from 
le  search  for  what  his  world  contains  at  its  in- 
:  »st  point. 


Talent  and  art,  the  man  said. 

Talent  is  a  combination  of  the  gift  of  response 
and  the  gift  of  abstraction;  art  the  organization 
of  talent.  There  is  no  life  which  is  so  satisfying, 
so  sacred  from  intrusion  as  the  writer's.  Only 
one  thing  is  asked  of  the  writer:  that  he  tell  his 
story  as  best  he  can,  and  having  done  so,  curiously 
enough,  get  on  with  another.  That  is  as  near  to 
freedom  as  anyone  will  ever  get.  But  don't  tell  him 
that,  or  he  will  find  ways  of  giving  his  freedom 
up. 

1  suppose  that  over  the  last  few  years,  what 
with  the  ballyhoo  and  the  fun  of  success,  I  have 
heard  as  many  arguments  for  doing  the  wrong 
thing  as  other  writers  hear  in  a  lifetime.  Thai 
doesn't  make  me  wiser  or  better.  I've  just  had 
the  shock  course  and  it  has  taught  me  to  accept 
the  conclusion  of  the  one  great  writer  I  know: 
the  writer  alone  knows  what  his  intention  was. 
and  how  near  his  performance  came  to  it;  that  the 
only  sovereignty  he  can  enjoy  lies  in  his  private 
world,  which,  as  Graham  Greene  has  said,  he  il- 
lustrates in  the  terms  of  the  big  world  outside; 
that  it  is  no  good  dashing  feverishly  to  the  big 
world,  to  the  reviewers  and  the  photographers, 
the  first  nights  and  the  ever-ready  advisers  in 
search  of  consolation,  reassurance,  or  an  identity. 
Let  h  im,  as  Maugham  suggested  at  a  time  when 
money  was  worth  a  little  more,  take  his  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year  and  go  to  the  devil.  If  he  is  a 
writer,  he  alone  knows  how  it  is  done  and  what  it 
is  worth  to  him;  if  the  sap  has  gone  out  of  him, 
no  one  can  replenish  it  but  himself.  If  he  wants  to 
protest,  let  him  do  so  in  his  books,  and  not  dissi- 
pate his  private  spirit  on  a  platform  of  public 
anger.  If  he  wants  to  set  literary  standards,  let 
him  do  it  by  demonstration.  But  he  doesn't.  He 
wants  to  be  read  and  admired. 
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How  to  Act  Like  a  Writer 
in  New  York  and  London 

by  Alan  Pryce-Jones 

A  British  critic,  at  home  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  examines 
the  complicated— and,  to  the  novice,  threatening— customs  of  two 
literary  capitals,  with  special  emphasis  on  snobbery  and  status. 


N  so  many  weeks  ago  a  famous  British  novel- 
ist published  his  latest  novel.  Its  readers,  shortly 
afterwards,  were  regaled  in  an  important  weekly 
with  a  thoroughly  hostile  review.  Turning  to  the 
previous  page,  they  were  startled  to  find  a  second 
review  of  the  same  book,  signed  by  an  eminent  don. 
Its  tone  was  if  anything  more  hostile  than  the 
first,  a  fact  which  seemed  strange  to  those  who  re- 
membered that  there  were  close  ties  between  the 
novelist  and  the  weekly  in  question. 

A  friend  of  mine  decided  to  go  into  the  matter. 
He  found  that  the  editor  had  first  sent  the  novel 
to  a  disciple  of  a  rival  critical  school,  with  which 
the  novelist  had  had  a  famous  controversy.  Loyal 
to  his  training,  the  critic  rose  to  the  occasion.  Ap- 
palled, the  editor  then  turned  to  his  don.  He  knew 
that  the  don  was  about  to  give  high  praise  to  the 
novel  in  a  radio  talk,  and  therefore  felt  confident 
that  the  balance  would  be  restored  by  printing  a 
second  article  alongside  the  first. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  second  blast  that 
arrived  through  the  mail.  Questioned,  the  don.  who 
was  about  to  take  up  the  opposite  standpoint  on 
the  air.  simply  remarked  that  he  was  aware  of  ad- 
dressing two  very  different  audiences.  A  lot  of 
stupid  people  listen  to  radio;  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  appreciate  fine  points  of  failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  readership  of  the  weekly  is  excep- 
tionally intelligent.  Well  then!  it  must  face  facts. 

This  complicated  little  tale  seems  to  me  to  sum 


up  the  essential  difference  between  literary  lifer, 
Britain  and  in  New  York.  It  can  be  added  to  ye, 
another  experience  from  my  own  career  as  a  Lou 
don  editor.  j 

I  was  rung  by  a  famous  museum  director  wh 
asked  if  he  might  review  a  book  well  outside  hi 
normal  field.  Let  us  say  it  was  about  Edward  V- 
and  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book.  Foolishly,  I  wa, 
touched  by  this  request.  How  nice.  I  thought,  tha 
an  expert  on  Etruscan  art  should  have  a  privat 
interest  so  remote  from  his  daily  chores.  The  boo 
was  written  by  a  German,  and  when  I  received  i 
the  review  began  by  launching  a  diatribe  againfc 
German  scholarship  in  general  and  the  inadequac; 
of  this  one  scholar  in  particular.  What  could  h<; 
know  about  Edward  VI.  what  about  the  Reform* 
tion  in  England  ?  The  book  was  dismissed  as  a  con: 
temptible  venture,  so  much  so  that  I  had  to  spew 
some  time  bringing  the  dismissal  within  th 
bounds  of  good  manners. 

When  the  piece  appeared  I  at  once  found  on  nr 
table  half-a-dozen  letters  from  the  chief  authori 
ties  on  the  subject,  suggesting  that  I  must  hav- 
gone  out  of  my  mind.  The  book  was  by  far  the  bes 
in  existence  on  its  subject,  the  injustice  of  the  criti' 
was  only  equaled  by  his  incompetence.  I  rang  up  i 
museum  friend  who  spoke  to  me  in  the  tone  of  th 
Grand  Inquisitor  addressing  a  novice.  Didn't 
know  anything?  Not  that  the  museum  director  hai 
a  friend  of  his  own  who  had  wished  to  write  a  bool 
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the  same  subject,  not  that  the  director  had 
[  len  in  with  his  plan  of  allowing  him  to  destroy 
I  rival  ?  "You  couldn't,"  he  added,  "have  thought 
t  it  old  Bob  was  capable  of  writing  one  line  about 
I  ward  VI  himself?" 

do  not  suggest  that  British  literary  life  is 
t  ten  with  duplicity  and  axe-grinding.  I  do,  how- 
:  t,  suggest  that  it  has  much  in  common  with 
;  >rge  Meredith's  Westermain: 

Enter  these  enchanted  woods, 
You  who  dare. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  denizens  of  the  wood  all 
4  )w  one  another.  Mostly  they  live  in  the  same 
:  kage:  an  area  of  London  bounded  on  the  west 
;  Chiswick,  the  south  by  the  Thames,  the  east  by 
•  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  north  by  Islington. 
[  ch  small  area  has  its  loyalties.  The  people  of 
[  elsea  sniff  at  those  who  live  north  of  Hyde  Park, 
le  people  of  Fulham  think  the  people  of  Chelsea 
r  her  square.  The  people  of  Islington  find  it  easier 
t  ?o  to  Cambridge  than  three  miles  South  to  Pic- 
:  'illy.  But  one  and  all  are  caught  into  the  same 
r  race,  reading  the  New  Statesman  at  the  same 
\  ir  each  Friday,  dropping  an  easy  assortment  of 
f  t  names  into  the  talk,  and  nudging  up  to  total 
3  angers  in  the  pub  under  the  belief  that  they 
a]  Stephen  Spender. 

■J  have  now  known  three  literary  generations  in 
I  gland,  and  I  notice  that  one  and  all  show  a  ten- 
cjicy  to  turn  into  the  same  literary  man.  The  old- 
er generation,  finally  extinct,  included  a  few 
fj  riarchs  like  Hardy,  Bridges,  and  Conrad,  who 
Bit  their  own  way;  a  few  grabbers  of  the  public 
e k  like  Shaw;  a  handful  of  country  gentlemen 
ng  among  their  Arab  ponies,  writing  sonnet 
I  uences,  and  harassing  the  government  of  the 
Ik  But  the  basic  type  was  already  established. 
1  e  literary  man  was  a  cape-wearer,  a  stick- 
vhlder,  a  robust  personage  in  tweeds  with  a  taste 
f,  writing  ballades.  True,  there  were  a  few  Ron- 
s' Firbanks,  very  tired,  hiding  out  in  the  Cafe 
F  /al,  but,  like  pot  plants,  they  did  not  flourish  in 
t  ;  ordinary  air. 

The  next  generation  was  rather  grander. 
Ethers  born  about  1880  had  done  well;  their 
:j  dren  went  to  good  schools  and  learned  bad  and 
piisant  habits  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Quite 
i\ -imber  of  them,  bored  by  tweed,  turned  aesthete 
I  a  while  and  wore  bright-blue  shirts  and  went 
W Paris  and  Berlin.  Some  of  them,  like  Auden 
I  Isherwood,  vanished  from  England  for  good, 
ti1  re  of  them  came  home  to  assist  the  birth  pangs 
I  ie  BBC.  Those  who  survived  the  second 
i  most  of  them  did— at  once  reverted  to  ty]  e. 
t  ;y  bought  disused  vicarages,  capes,  and  sticks, 


leaving  it  to  their  children  to  mend  family  for- 
tunes now  once  again  decayed. 

The  children,  at  present  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  have  not  had  an  easy  time  of  it.  To  begin 
with,  there  has  been  a  sudden  invasion  of  talent 
struck  from  molds  quite  outside  the  ordinary  ex- 
perience of  literary  people.  There  have,  of  course, 
always  been  outsiders  crashing  in:  from  mining 
families,  like  D.  H.  Lawrence;  from  abroad,  like 
T.  S.  Eliot;  from  the  housekeeper's  room,  like 
H.  G.  Wells.  But  the  normal  pattern  has  been  al- 
most Biblical  in  its  continuity.  It  has  been  Arthur 
Waugh,  who  begat  Alec  and  Evelyn  Waugh,  who 
begat  Auberon  Waugh.  It  has  been  Lord  Tennyson, 
who  begat  three  generations  of  writers  to  follow 
him.  It  has  been  neat  family  groups  like  the  Mac- 
aulays  and  the  Stracheys  and  the  Stephens  and  the 
Sitwells. 

And  now  suddenly  single  outriders  come  charg- 
ing in:  young  men  with  names  like  Wesker  and 
Pinter  and  Sillitoe  and  Larkin,  Amis  and  Wain 
and  Hoggart.  Some  appear  in  a  white  heat  of  in- 
dignation, some,  like  the  author  of  Room  at  the 
Top,  falter  almost  at  once  and  after  a  first  explo- 
sion of  vitality,  turn  back  firmly  toward  the  com- 
monplace. But  in  general  the  process  is  rather  like 
that  which  overtakes  Labor  peers.  In  a  year  or 
two  they  become  like  any  other  peers.  I  fully  ex- 
pect, before  I  die,  to  find  Wesker  and  Pinter  and 
the  rest  living  in  vicarages,  walking  the  downs 
cape  on  back,  and  recalling  how  Cyril  Connolly 
went  the  way  of  Belloc  thirty  years  before,  stump- 
ing through  those  same  plantations. 

Worried  About  Dukes 

This  is  all  due  to  the  presence  of,  and  a  general 
reaction  away  from,  the  city  of  London.  It  is  in 
London  that  money  is  earned  and  reputations 
made.  From  time  to  time  a  writer— especially  a 
young  writer-insists  on  living  in  a  provincial  city. 
Amis  chose  Swansea.  John  Wain  chose  Beading. 
But  the  whim  depended  only  in  part  on  the  ameni- 
ties of  Reading  and  Swansea.  More  important  was 
the  goodwill  of  London,  without  which  no  literary 
career  can  be  established.  A  kind  of  counterpoint 
is  thus  set  up,  not  only  in  the  cases  of  Amis  and 
Wain,  between  the  need  of  appearing  at  regular 
intervals  in  London  and  the  need  of  escaping  from 
a  complexity  of  life  which  easily  becomes  suf- 
focating. 

In  the  United  States,  the  situation  is  not  com- 
parable. New  York  holds  a  special  position  among 
American  cities,  but  its  attraction  is  rather  like 

it  of  high  office  for  a  politician.  The  mirage  is 
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almost  blinding,  but  once  it  turn*  to  reality  it  gets 
shrugged  off.  The  tost  of  a  good  Now  Yorker.  I 
notice,  is  to  be  almost  permanently  absent  from 
the  city.  Away  all  summer,  and  if  possible  much 
of  tho  winter  as  well,  the  Now  Yorker  who  is  often 
at  home  feels  he  is  being  stared  at  as  a  financial 
failure  or  a  freak. 

Simply  for  a  release  of  pressure,  he  may  opt  for 
a  writer's  life  in  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Boston: 
if  a  Southerner  he  may  prefer  to  stay  home  in  the 
South.  The  point  is  that  no  single  American  city 
is  a  necessity  for  the  American  writer.  Tho  Brit- 
ish writer,  by  contrast,  is  hemmed  in  by  the  singie 
pattern  of  a  small  country  which  turns  in  con- 
centric rings  round  a  single  city.  He  is  a'.so 
hemmed  in  by  the  guilty  need  of  proving  that,  if 
a  writer,  he  is  a'.so  a  gentleman. 

t'his  strange  V' voce  pat  ion.  has  a '.so  -,ts  reverse 
side.  There  are  English  writers  deeply  engaged  in 
the  process  of  showing  :ha:  they  do  not  give  a 
damn  if  they  are  not  gentlemen.  But  the  nagging 
worry  is  there  just  the  same,  and  has  been  there 
at  '.east  since  the  days  of  Pr.  Johnson.  It  goes  with 
t  he  generally  low  esteem  in  which  Britons  hold  the 
arts,  and  it  is  accountable  for  the  v,»i>sessiixn  with 
country  Ufe,  as  a  social  gesture,  which  afflicts 
successful  writers  in  England.  One  of  the  most  in- 
tectiger.t  and  delightful  of  thetn.  CliTe  Bell.  used 
to  be  prouder  of  the  fact  that  he  was  often  asked 


to  shoot  a  pheasant  than  that  he  had  helped  ttj 
launch  a  revolution  in  British  taste. 

Writers,  then,  are  usually  better  pleased  to  bil 
asked  to  lunch  by  a  dull  duke  than  by  an  intelligent 
publisher.  It  makes  them  feel  that  they  have  some] 
how  made  it.  London  is  full  of  quite  eminent  writ') 
ers  whose  triumphs  are  to  be  asked  to  the  Yugo- 
slav Embassy  or  to  the  dinner  of  a  City  Liveiy 
Company,  rather  than  to  spend  an  agreeable  eve 
ning  with  other  writers.  In  Embassy  circles  them 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  being  outstripped  by! 
..  rival.  They  do  no:  have  :o  keep  eye  on  Georgi 
Weidenfeld.  to  see  whom  he  is  talking  to  '  "Donll 
look  now.  Isn't  that  young  Enrwhistle?  The  nea 
Cambridge  man?  I  think  I  heard  George  askinfl 
'  v  .:.  preface  for  his  Great  Swimming  Pools 
book:  you  know,  the  one  Sachie  Sim- el!  turned 
down  in  favor  of  Great  Greenhouses'"*. 

There  are.  of  course,  the  literary  cocktail  patM 
ties  as  we...  These  are  the  same  :r.  al".  oountriesi 
and  the  smart  thing  in  London  is  to  say  one  neval 
goes,  but  to  look  in.  preferably  in  a  black  tie.  round 
about  eight.  Tho  pro": '.em  here  is  a  particular  | 
>.  .me  The  British  writer  wh;  wants  to  get 
on  has  to  be  continually  in  the  public  eye.  but 
without  appearing  to  wish  it.  "It's  a  fearful  bore,  I 
he  will  say.  "but  I  have  to  glance  in  a  moment  at 
the  British.  Academy.  ar..t  then  there  is  the  Mac- 
millan  party  which  Harold  would  never  forgive 


ne  for  cutting  altogether,  and  then  I'm  dining 
vith  the  Hamiltons— no,  not  Jamie  and  Yvonne,  the 
3uke  and  Duchess  of.  I  think  they  want  to  ask 
ny  advice  about  the  Scottish  Archers." 

Most  British  writers  have  a  genuine  difficulty 
n  filling  in  the  time  when  they  are  not  writing. 
They  are  quite  likely  to  have  a  job:  with  radio,  in 
i  university  (rather  less  likely),  in  a  publisher's 
>ffice,  writing  movie  or  TV  scripts.  They  endlessly 
(•eview  each  other's  books.  They  take  culture  to 
I  ran  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Council.  But 
lecretly  they  feel  that  these  are  time-consuming 
necessities  which  must  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
They  are   haunted   by   thoughts   of  Somerset 
vlaugham  in  the  Midi.  Robert  Graves  in  Majorca, 
!  Graham  Greene  in  Anacapri.  It  would  be  hard  for 
Iny  section  of  a  community  so  dogged  by  class 
vorries  as  the  British  to  escape  into  the  single 
Iristbcracy  of  art.  And  so  writers  in  London,  eye- 
ing one  another  with  constant  suspicion,  keep 
vondering  whether  success  has  not  eluded  them, 
ven  when  prosperity  and  admiration  wait  on  their 
'■fforts.  Somewhere  in  the  background  there  is  a 
nirage  to  taunt  the  modern  world:  a  mirage  of 
I  ^ady  Desborough  entertaining  the  Prime  Minister 
nd  the  new  young  poet,  of  Mrs.  Asquith  collect- 
ng  the  wits  and  the  beauties  at  The  Wharf,  of 
Udous  Huxley  and  D.  H.  Lawrence  spinning  down 
o  Lady  Ottoline  for  a  weekend  at  Garsington.  Did 
111  this  happen  between  1910  and  1925?  Oh  well, 
iterary  times  change  very  little  in  England. 
I   Somewhere  on  the  horizon  the  new  young  peo- 
ple take   their   stand:    at   first  mackintoshed, 
,  weatered,  and  throwing  up  puffs  of  smoke  and 
ishes  as  punctually  as  Stromboli,  then  cautious 
-especially  if  they  have  sold  out  to  the  enemy  by 
,  aking  up  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls,  Oxford-then 
ooking  for  a  vicarage  not  too  far  from  London, 
ike  everyone  else.   It  takes  an  extraordinary 
,  mount  of  character  to  sustain  the  character  of 
,ebel  after  the  age  of  thirty-five  in  a  hierarchical 
;  ociety-not  character  only  but  health.  For  it  comes 
o  involve  dragging  round  the  Soho  joints  in  the 
fternoon,  marching  to  Trafalgar  Square  every  so 
ften,  and  getting  very  red  on  steep  stairways  by 
jorty. 

It's  Easier  in  New  York 

[!■  do  not  find  this  atmosphere  in  New  York  at  all. 
'o  begin  with,  the  profession  of  letters  in  the 
nited  States  requires  one  of  two  extreme  atti- 
des:  a  seriousness  bordering  on  solemnity,  or 
3tal  abandon.  The  two  can  be  combined,  it  is  true. 
!ut  to  the  foreign  observer  it  is  the  gravity  of 
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literary  living  which  strikes,  rather  than  its 
vivacity. 

This  arises  in  part,  I  suppose,  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  official  art  in  the  United 
States  as  there  is  not  in  England.  The  universities 
and  the  foundations— operating  under  conditions 
entirely  different  from  anything  which  can  be 
found  in  Europe— ai*e  inevitably  forced  to  play,  if 
not  safe,  canny.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  Whitman, 
a  Baudelaire,  a  Rimbaud,  even  a  Scott  Fitzgerald 
or  a  Hemingway,  settling  in  as  observer  to  a 
theater  in  Tulsa  or  teaching  a  school  of  creative 
writing  in  Seekonk.  What  happens  is  that  the 
American  writer  is  forced  all  the  time  to  empha- 
size his  own  seriousness.  He  has  continually  to  be 
in  the  public  eye,  but,  unlike  his  British  counter- 
part, to  catch  that  eye,  not  swim  gracefully  into 
it.  After  a  certain  degree  he  can  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  public  eye  by  veiling  himself  against 
it,  like  Salinger.  But  he  cannot  risk  a  charge  of 
levity  by  adopting  the  British  stance  of  the  elegant 
amateur.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  Ameri- 
can Osbert  Sitwell,  deeply  professional  but  at  the 
same  time  entirely  detached  from  any  desire  to 
appear  so. 

At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in 
England  as  the  literary  life  of  total  abandon.  For 
this,  romantic  distances  are  needed,  extraordinary 
changes  of  climate  and  altitude,  visionary  cities 
seen  from  a  different  ocean  coast.  It  is  often  ob- 
jected by  foreigners  only  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  United  States  that  its  cities  are  too  much  alike. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  And  it 
is  extremely  important  for  the  Eastern  writer  to 
have  an  idea  of  San  Francisco,  Big  Sur,  Monterey, 
just  as  it  is  important  for  the  Westerner  to  have 
an  idea  of  New  York— not  necessarily  an  idea  based 
on  personal  or  vicarious  experience,  but  an  idea 
which  serves  as  an  aspiration,  Camelot-like. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  effect  of  inhabiting  a 
small  country,  but  British  writers  strike  me  as 
living  much  more  on  top  of  one  another  than  their 
American  equals.  In  the  United  States  a  group 
may  form  round  a  magazine,  or  an  institution  like 
Black  Mountain  College,  or  an  area.  But  the  group 
breaks  up  sooner  or  later,  the  knot  unties.  Where- 
as in  the  confined  exurbia  of  London,  which 
now  includes  most  of  England,  writers  huddle  to- 
gether as  though  for  warmth.  It  is  not  precisely 
that  they  form  groups— newspaper  critics  like  as- 
serting they  do  and  the  writers  themselves  usually 
deny  it.  But  they  maintain  an  uneasy  solidarity 
against  the  Philistine,  a  solidarity  emphasized  by 
their  general  dissatisfaction  with  one  another.  For 
strong  indeed  must  be  the  links  between  members 
of  a  society  so  critical,  so  gossipy,  so  scurrilous. 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  the  victim  of  what  must 
have  seemed  like  a  conspiracy  really  minded  when 
his  book  was  twice  reviewed  unfavorably  in  the 
same  number  of  a  magazine.  I  do  not  suppose  my 
museum  director  thought  he  had  done  anything 
especially  odd  when  he  arranged  for  a  malicious 
little  piece  of  chicanery.  That  kind  of  thing  is  all 
in  the  day's  work,  if  not  positively  rather  funny, 
for  one  thing,  it  keeps  names  in  the  news.  English 
writers  behave  like  Roman  princesses.  They  sel- 
dom have  a  good  word  to  say  about  one  another, 
but  because  everyone  knows  that  most  of  their 
gossip  is  only  half-true,  and  because  it  only  cir- 
culates within  a  charmed  circle,  nobody  much 
minds.  At  least  they  feel  themselves  involved  in 
a  common  front  against  the  outside  world. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  so  in  the  United  States. 
For  one  thing,  culture  is  now  fashionable,  as  it 
certainly  has  not  been  in  England  since  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  may  not  be  fashionable 
everywhere  to  the  same  degree,  but  at  least  the 
word  has  gone  round  that  the  mind  is  no  longer  a 
disreputable  organ.  Furthermore,  culture  can 
often  be  related  to  education,  and  education,  we 
all  know,  is  good.  Then,  American  writers  are  not 
on  top  of  one  another.  They  may  cluster  in  groups, 
as  round  Esquire  or  The  New  York  Review  of 
Hooks,  but  the  groups  do  not  mix  much.  And  there 
is  nothing  in  American  life  to  do  the  work  of  an 
institution  like  the  BBC  Third  Program  which  for 
years  now  has  acted  as  a  central  point  round  which 
talents  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  revolve. 

If  I  had  to  pick  the  most  valuable  single  asset 
a  British  writer  can  have  I  should  have  to  name 
the  different  radio  and  television  networks,  whose 
patronage  has  been  invaluable  to  writer  after 
writer.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  Dylan  Thomas 
as  the  prime  example  of  what  so  skilled  and  varied 
a  nursery  of  talent  can  foster.  If  poetry  still 
flourishes  in  England,  if  the  theater  puts  on  spurts 
of  revival  from  time  to  time,  if  criticism  still  has 
influence  and  intelligent  discussion  still  holds  an 


audience,  it  is  largely  because  television  and  radii 
have  kept  as  keen  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  the} 
have. 

The  universities  also  help,  but  to  a  far  lessei 
degree  than  in  the  United  States.  Very  rarely  thej 
help  in  an  imaginative  way,  as  when  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  offered  a  home  to  E.  M.  Forster 
even  to  the  extent  of  reconstructing  as  far  a;- 
might  be  part  of  the  house  in  Surrey  which  he  had 
formerly  loved.  Usually,  however,  the  universi- 
ties have  yet  to  discover  the  concept  of  a  writer  in 
residence,  and  when  a  writer  is  taken  on  the  teach- 
ing staff  it  is  more  often  in  one  of  the  lesser  known 
cities  rather  than  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

. .  .  But  Is  It  As  Serious? 

This  may  in  part  account  for  one  of  the  sharpest 
differences  between  literary  life  in  Britain  and  in 
the  United  States.  English  people,  we  know,  cling 
to  their  amateur  status  in  everything,  from  poli- 
tics to  sport,  and  not  least  in  literature.  Here,  a 
close  relationship  between  the  academic  and  the 
creative  has  probably  helped  to  make  the  typical 
American  writer  far  more  "serious"  than  his  Brit- 
ish rival.  It  is  a  weakness  of  postwar  Britain  to 
let  the  educational  system  lag,  to  consider  too 
stern  a  concentration  on  accuracy,  learning  in  gen- 
eral, and  research  in  particular,  as  slightly  vulgar. 
There  may  be  an  advantage  in  keeping  the  creative 
imagination  free  from  the  purely  practical  disci- 
pline of  university  life,  but  there  is  also  great  loss 
to  both  sides  in  the  general  division  between  the 
creative  and  the  academic. 

These  differences  add  up,  I  think,  to  something 
pretty  considerable.  Either  you  like  the  British, 
or  the  American,  tempo  and  rhythm  of  a  writer's 
life.  You  may  respond  to  the  greater  elegance,  in- 
timacy, unexpectedness  of  the  British,  or  to  the 
independence,  gusto,  and  application  of  the  Ameri- 
can. You  can  hardly  combine  both. 


Keeping  Out  of  the  Glass  Case 

Well,  this  is  no  age  of  gold.  It  is  only  what  it  is.  Can  we  do  no  more  than  complain 
about  it?  We  writers  have  better  choices.  We  can  either  shut  up  because  the  times 
are  too  bad,  or  continue  writing  because  we  have  an  instinct  for  it,  a  talent  to  de- 
velop, which  even  in  these  disfigured  times  we  cannot  suppress.  Isolated  profession- 
alism is  death.  Without  the  common  world  the  novelist  is  nothing  but  a  curiosity  and 
will  find  himself  in  a  glass  case  along  some  dull  museum  corridor  of  the  future. 

—Saul  Bellow,  accepting  the  National  Book  Award  for  Herzorj.  March  0,  1965. 

Harper's  Magazine,  Xovember  1965 
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Greatness  8.S  a 

Literary  Standard 


by  Stanley  Kauffmann 


The  demand  for  "greatness"  from  critics  and  readers  is  proving  a 
destructive  force  among  American  writers,  argues  an  American 
critic.  Is  greatness  a  delusive  criterion?  And  how  does  it  da  mage  not 
only  authors  but  critics  and  readers  as  well? 


iJL  he  professor  of  English  said  that  the  American 
irts,  in  general,  were  in  a  bad  way.  I  asked  him 
vhether  he  read  much  new  fiction,  and  he  replied, 
vith  a  wave  of  his  hand,  "Who's  writing  great 
lovels  these  days?"  His  remark— together  with 
>thers  like  it  and  a  group  of  annual  literary  sum- 
naries  that  expressed  a  similar  dismissal  of  fic- 
ion— seemed  to  me  to  ask  for  analysis  and  answer; 
ertainly  not  to  prove  that  great  novels  are  being 
vritten  every  year  but  to  see  whether  the  criterion 
)f  greatness  is  relevant,  whether  it  is  applicable 
;o  new  fiction,  whether  it  is  not  in  fact  vicious. 

The  idea  of  greatness— as  a  demand,  not  a  hope 
-is  old  in  our  literary  history.  Its  roots  are  in  our 
deological  origins.  The  humanitarian  philosophy 
)f  the  French  Enlightenment,  with  its  inherent 
ind  dynamic  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  man, 
las  been  the  chief  influence  in  our  social  modes, 
ind  has  also  been  a  driving  force  in  our  literature, 
rhe  quest  for  human  perfection  was  transmuted 
nto  a  quest  for  perfection,  for  greatness,  in  art. 
Walt  Whitman  wrote  in  Democratic  Vistas: 

Our  fundamental  want  ...  is  ...  a  class  of  na- 
tive authors,   literatures,   far   different,  far 
higher  in  grade,  than  any  yet  known,  sacerdo- 
tal, modern,  fit  to  cope  with  our  occasions, 
lands,  permeating  the  whole  mass  of  American 
mentality,  taste,  belief.  .  .  .  Above  all  previous 
lands,  a  great  original  literature  is  sui  to 
come  the  justification  and  reliance  (in  sorrn 
respects  the  sole  reliance)  of  American  den.', 
racy. 


The  idea  was  heightened  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury as  America,  growing  in  world  sway,  sought 
masterpieces  to  match  its  moguls  and  machines  in 
impressing  the  world.  Malcolm  Cowley  says  in 
The  Literary  Situation : 

As  late  as  1920  literary  journalists  kept  be- 
seeching young  writers  to  provide  something 
that  they  always  described  as  "the  great  Amer- 
ican novel."  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that  "great,"  in  the 
sense  in  which  literary  journalists  were  using 
the  word,  is  not  merely  a  quality  of  the  novel 
itself,  but  also  describes  the  attitude  toward  it 
of  the  educated  public. 

In  succeeding  years  the  "great  American  novel" 
tag  became  more  and  more  of  a  reviewer's  quip. 
( A  novel  by  Clyde  Brion  Davis,  published  in  1938, 
was  titled  with  the  phrase,  in  quotation  marks; 
it  concerned  a  newspaperman  whose  ambition  was 
to  write  that  mythical  book. )  But  the  idea  of  great- 
ness as  a  measure  for  new  works  still  remained, 
serious  and  fixed,  as  the  satirical  phrase  faded. 

For  the  writer,  this  transmogrified  version  of 
a  philosophic  ideal  and  an  artistic  standard  has 
been  not  only  delusion  but  snare.  More  than  once, 
in  my  own  editorial  experience,  I  have  heard  a 
talented  and  recognized  novelist  say  about  a  work 
in  progress,  "I  really  think  this  is  the  Big  One," 
or,  "If  this  one  isn't  It .  .  ."  Always  there  was  dis- 
appointment, even  if  the  book  was  both  good  and 
profitable.  This  peculiarly  American  obsession 
>as,  at  a  guess,  been  partly  an  impediment  to  the 
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careers  of  such  finely  gifted  men  as  Ralph  Elli- 
son and  William  Styron.  One  feels  that,  in  their 
own  demands  on  themselves  and  in  their  sense  of 
reader  expectation,  they  hesitate  to  publish  any- 
thing but  towering  masterpieces.  Where  there 
has  long  been  a  healthy  tradition  for  writers 
to  have  careers,  to  produce  many  books  which  are 
in  sum  the  articulation  of  their  talents  and  life- 
views,  the  American  tries  to  achieve  it  all  at  once, 
every  time;  and  is  thus  understandably  nervous. 
In  a  baseball  analogy,  an  old  sports  writer  once 
said  to  me  disgustedly,  "Nowadays,  hitting  means 
home  runs." 

But  our  chief  concern  here  is  not  the  author  but 
the  critic  and  reader,  and  the  division  that  has 
grown  between  them  and  new  fiction.  It  is  easy 
to  establish  statistically  that  this  division  exists. 
In  spite  of  enormous  sales  of  a  few  best-sellers 
'which  are  occasionally  books  of  merit  > ,  in  spite 
of  enormous  figures  for  film  rights  and.  lately,  for 
reprint  rights  of  these  few  books,  the  facts  of 
fiction  publishing  are  grim.  The  Annual  Summary 
issue  of  Publishers'  Weekly  (January  18,  1965  > 
lists  1.703  new  fiction  titles  published  in  1964, 
which  is  156  fewer  than  in  1963.  If  the  new  re- 
prints of  older  fiction  titles  are  included,  there  was 
an  increase  over  1963  of  5  per  cent,  but  this  con- 
trasts with  the  10  per  cent  average  increase  of 
all  categories.  Even  including  reprints,  the  fiction 
"percentage  gain  declined  sharply  from  28  per 
cent  in  1962  to  only  6  per  cent  in  1963,"  and  it 
continues  to  decline.  This  is  happening  in  the  face 
of  a  rising  population  and  a  rising  proportion 
of  college  graduates.  Publishers  are  naturally 
pleased  about  the  larger  sales  of  nonfiction  and 
textbooks,  but  they  are  increasingly  reluctant  to 
publish  first  novels  or  novels  by  previously  pub- 
lished authors  who  have  lost  money  for  them. 
(  And  bookshops  are  increasingly  reluctant  to  give 
such  books  space.  I  The  sales  of  fiction  in  paper- 
bound  reprint  continue  to  grow,  although  less  rap- 
idly than  in  past  years:  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
established  in  this  country  that  serious  novelists 
can  gain  reputations— or  can  even  get  substantial 
paperbound  sales— by  any  other  method  than  orig- 
inal hardbound  publication. 

Why  Readers  Are  Reluctant 

S  n  decline  in  readership  has  been 

ascribed  to  intrinsic  problems  of  the  novel  itself— 
its  failure,  for  cultural-historic  reasons,  to  remain 
pertinent.  This  is  an  argument  to  which  we  shall 
come.  Here  let  us  look  further  at  the  standard  of 
greatness,  as  it  has  impeded  critics  and  readers. 


It  is  important  to  define  that  second  group.  By 
readers  I  do  not  mean  the  general  public,  who  buy 
most  of  the  best-selling  fiction.  They  are  well  and 
steadily  supplied  and  are.  I  hope,  happy.  As  used 
herein,  the  word  "reader"  is  not  meant  to  include 
anyone  who  waits  eagerly  for  the  next  novel  of 
Herman  Wouk,  Harold  Robbins.  Irving  Wallace, 
or.  a  notch  or  two  higher,  that  of  John  O'Hara, 
John  Hersey.  or  of  our  two  living  Nobel  laure- 
ates. Pearl  Buck  and  John  Steinbeck.  We  are,  for 
the  puesent  and  at  least  the  near  future,  two  cul- 
tural nations,  as  Dwight  Macdonald.  Robert  Bru- 
stein.  and  others  have  noted;  and  every  rigor  is 
needed  to  underscore  the  differences,  not  to  ob- 
scure them.  In  The  American  Novel  and  Its  Tradi- 
tion ( 1957  I,  Richard  Chase  wrote  of 

.  .  .  the  division  of  American  culture  into  "high- 
brow" and  "lowbrow"  made  by  Van  Wyck 
Brooks  in  1915  in  his  America's  Coming  of  Age. 
Brooks's  essay  is  a  great  piece  of  writing;  it  is 
eloquent,  incisive,  and  witty.  But  we  have  lived 
through  enough  history  now  to  see  its  funda- 
mental error— namely,  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  our  writers  to  heal  the  split  and  recon- 
cile the  contradictions  in  our  culture  by  pur- 
suing a  middlebrow  course. 

My  concern  is  not  to  make  the  members  of  the 
Literary  Guild  dissatisfied  with  most  of  their 
club's  choices;  it  is  to  attack  a  barrier  between 
the  best  new  fiction  and  the  best  reader.  The  last 
adjective  may  be  understood  wherever  the  word 
"reader"  occurs. 

The  reader— possibly  a  lawyer,  a  businessman, 
a  schoolteacher— may  have  had  some  recurrent 
guilt  about  his  neglect  of  fiction.  But  he  has  a  busy 
life,  often  involving  much  reading  in  his  profes- 
sion or  occupation.  Part  of  that  professional  read- 
ing is,  on  observation,  a  buffer  against  disturbance 
and  effort :  part  of  his  reluctance  to  read  new  fic- 
tion is  conditioned  by  the  fact  that,  in  school  and 
college,  his  experience  was  indeed  made  up  of 
masterpieces.  But  part  of  that  reluctance  is  also 
due  to  trial,  and  disappointment;  acting  on  loose 
praise  by  a  newspaper  reviewer  or  on  highly 
partisan  enthusiasm,  he  has  read  inferior  novels 
or  those  Clike  many  recent  French  ones)  that 
made  him  wish  the  authors  had  solved  their  liter- 
ary problems  privately.  All  these  factors,  plus  the 
historical  ones  mentioned  above,  have  discouraged 
him  from  active  communion  with  new  fiction,  from 
making  the  effort  to  sort  out  the  prospectively 
rewarding  in  fiction  that  he  makes  with  his  pro- 
fessional literature  and  with  general  factual  mate- 
rial. The  usual  result  is  the  dismissive  attitude, 
like  that  of  the  professor  quoted  earlier,  of  bother- 
ing only  with  the  "great."  He  does  not  necessarily 
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lemand  assurance  of  great  biography  or  great  his- 
;ory  or  great  political  comment  before  he  will  read 
t.  (He  certainly  does  not  demand  great  criticism. ) 
But  in  fiction  he  comes  to  rely,  frequently  un- 
consciously, on  the  reviewer  and  critic  to  dismiss 
xioks  for  him  by  this  standard.  As  the  critic  has 
supplied  this  peremptory  gesture,  the  reader  has 
mcouraged  it.  It  is  a  perhaps  unwitting  conspir- 
acy. Certainly  one  of  the  functions  of  criticism 
3f  new  books  is  to  save  the  reader's  time.  But,  in 
my  view,  much  of  that  time  has  been  diverted  from 
what  could  be  invested  to  the  reader's  benefit  and 
the  country's  cultural  health,  because  no  one 
knows  whether  a  new  book  of  merit  is  great  and 
because  many  books,  which  may  prove  to  be  less 
than  great,  are  valuable. 

"Just  a  Terribly  Good  One  .  . ." 

The  other  conspirator,  the  critic,  must  perforce 
have  a  strong  influence,  even  with  the  kind  of 
reader  we  are  discussing.  Bernard  Shaw  pointed 
out  that  we  are  all,  in  most  of  our  activities,  mem- 
bers of  the  mob;  the  exigencies  of  modern  life,  the 
rapidly  widening  scope  of  knowledge,  do  not  allow 
expertness  in  anything  more  than  a  narrow  field. 
Thus  the  connoisseur  of  litera- 
ture tends  to  be  the  middlebrow 
of  architecture  or  mathematics, 
and  vice  versa.  (It  was  a  small 
publishing  joke  in  the  late  'forties 
that,  if  you  had  a  sentimental 
book  for  which  you  wanted  a 
commendation,  you  had  only  to 
send  a  copy  to  Albert  Einstein.) 
The  non-specialist  must  rely  on 
specialists,  in  any  field.  Our 
reader  has  to  rely  on  literary 
critics;  and  primarily  on  review- 
ers, because  serious  critics  whose 
names  he  might  know  and  respect 
do  not  concern  themselves  much 
with  new  fiction. 

In  run-of-the-mill  reviewing 
the  bogey  of  greatness-perfection 
is  frequently  either  evident  or  im- 
plied. Often  it  is  used  to  shade 
praise.  Elizabeth  Janeway  on 
William  Humphrey's  new  novel, 
the  New  York  Times  (January 
81,  1965):  "The  Ordways  isn't 
a  perfect  book,  it's  just  a  terribly 
good  one.  .  .  ."  Terribly  helpful ; 
particularly  as  it  implies  that 
the  author,  though  accomplished, 


has  slipped  below  the  weekly  standard  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  we  are  accustomed,  that  he  has,  pos- 
sibly by  naughty  inattention,  disregarded  the  na- 
tional ideal  of  perfectibility. 

The  "greatness"  standard— as  disparagement 
of  the  good— is  especially  apparent  in  summaries 
of  past  seasons  or  years.  Orville  Prescott,  the  New 
York  Times  (December  4,  1963)  :  "There  were  a 
number  of  good,  artful,  and  rewarding  novels  pub- 
lished in  1963,  but  none  that  I  know  of  was  worth 
excited  enthusiasm."  (He  then  lists  nine  novels 
that  he  "admired  and  enjoyed"  and  "three  excep- 
tionally good  historical  novels." )  In  his  summary 
exactly  a  year  later:  "Those  who  lament  the  low 
estate  of  modern  fiction  usually  have  not  read 
enough  of  it,  or  have  read  only  the  books  they 
profess  to  dislike."  He  does  not  note  any  connec- 
tion between  his  two  statements.  Francis  Brown, 
the  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
(December  1,  1963):  "We  seem  to  be  traveling 
across  a  literary  prairie,  rolling  country  with  no 
mountain  peaks."  David  Boroff.  in  the  same  review 
(June  7,  1964)  on  the  preceding  six  months: 
"What  we  have  missed  is  the  novel  that  comes 
along  once  or  twice  a  season  that  brings  about  an 
epochal  shift  in  consciousness  .  .  ."  What  seasons 
were  those?  one  must  ask  shamefacedly,  having 
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missed  many  of  them.  Time  (February  12,  19G5) 
opens  an  article  about  recent  "black  humor"  novel- 
ists by  stating  that  ours  is  "a  generally  thin  time 
for  fiction."  The  article  then  goes  on  to  cite  seven 
novelists  who  are  praised  in  various  elevated 
terms.  One  of  the  books  is  called  "a  comedy  crea- 
tion that  has  already  become  something  of  a  clas- 
sic." What,  one  wonders,  is  a  generally  fat  time  for 
fiction?  Will  Time  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  a  Great  Hook  of  the  Month  Club? 

More  serious  critics  do  not  often  write  seasonal 
summaries.  From  them  we  usually  get  longer 
retrospects,  of  at  least  a  decade  or  so.  Leslie  A. 
Fiedler  in  Waiting  for  the  End:  "There  is  now, 
however,  nothing  to  stem  a  worldwide  drift  to- 
ward middlebrow  art  except  the  sterile  and  aca- 
demic nostalgia  for  yesterday's  avant-garde  on  the 
part  of  such  European  writers  as  Alain  Robbe- 
Grillet."  One  might  readily  assume  from  this  that 
nothing  of  "highbrow"  consequence  is  being  pub- 
lished. Fiedler  names  some  well-known  writers, 
and  because  ho  thinks  their  recent  books  were  in 
some  measure  disappointing  (with  which  I  happen 
to  agree),  he  concludes  that  the  cupboard  is  bare 
and  brightness  has  fallen  from  the  air.  Saul  Bel- 
low says  that  all  of  us  are  asking  what  a  human 
being  is  today,  and  complains,  "This  question,  it 
seems  to  me,  modern  writers  have  answered 
poorly."  To  begin  with,  I  would  vigorously  except 
Bellow  from  his  own  complaint.  One  feels  that,  in 
the  serious  critic,  there  is  a  reluctance  almost 
equal  to  the  journalist's  to  praise  anything  new 
that  he  cannot  call  great. 

With  the  reviewer,  the  reason  for  using  the 
standard  of  greatness  is,  often,  merely  dull-mind- 
edness-an  inability  to  see  merit.  (Or  demerit. )  To 
summarize  a  past  year  as  "not  great"  or  to  say 
that  we  live  in  a  thin  time  or  on  a  prairie  is  to 
protect  himself  from  future  embarrassment; 
when  in  doubt,  better  too  little  praise  than  too 
much.  It  is  also  to  recognize  portentously  that  this 
is  in  general  a  parlous  age  and  that  fiction  cannot 
keep  up  with  the  headlines.  (As  if  good  fiction 
ever  tried  to— in  any  competitive  sense.) 

Serious  critics,  particularly  academics,  as  most 
of  them  are,  lean  on  the  greatness  standard  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  invest  much  time  in  lit- 
erature they  cannot  "use"  —  as  grist  for  their 
courses  or  for  articles  in  professional  journals  and 
for  hooks  that  will  raise  their  status  and  gain  them 
tenure.  A  couple  of  years  spent  in  reassessing  Poe 
or  the  past  generation  is  more  "useful"  than  the 
same  time  spent  in  searching  out  and  assessing 
good  new  fiction.  This  state  of  mind  was  unwit- 
tingly summarized  for  me  by  a  young  instructor 
who  told  me  that  he  had  been  working  for  several 


years  on  a  critical  biography  of  a  quite  minor 
Victorian  poet  and  had  several  more  years  to  go. 
In  answer  to  my  questions,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
think  the  man's  work  unjustly  neglected  or  his  life 
particularly  interesting.  When  I  then  asked  why 
he  was  putting  all  this  time  into  the  book,  he  re- 
plied, with  surprise  at  my  naivete,  "Because 
there's  never  been  a  book  about  him."  (The  work 
has  since  been  published,  the  instructor  elevated.) 

Fallacy  of  the  Golden  Ages 

^Jeyond  the  injustice  it  does  to  current  serious 
writers,  this  arbitrary  standard  (explicit  or  im- 
plied )  of  greatness  is  fallacious  on  two  scores.  The 
first  is  its  romantic  assumption  that  there  were,  in 
the  past,  Golden  Ages  of  fiction  that  were  recog- 
nizable by  contemporaries.  The  assumption  goes 
further  ;  it  implies  that  there  was  almost  one  great 
continuous  Golden  Age  from  the  beginnings  of  the 
novel  until  about  the  time  of  World  War  II.  A 
chronological  literary  chart  with  black  dots  for 
now-accepted  great  works  of  fiction  would  cer- 
tainly show  thick  clusters  along  the  line.  For  ex- 
ample, 1925  saw  the  publication  of  Hemingway's 
In  Our  Time,  Fitzgerald's  The  Great  Gatsby, 
Dreiser's  An  American  Tragedy.  But  to  those  who 
were  living  through  those  clustered  periods  month 
by  month,  year  by  year,  there  were  large  blank 
spaces  between  the  dots.  Flaubert  wrote:  "Litera- 
ture has  become  consumptive.  ...  It  would  take 
Christs  of  art  to  cure  this  leper."  And:  "All  of  us 
are  mired  in  mediocrity.  .  .  .  Our  books,  our  art . . . 
are  designed  for  everybody,  like  railroads  and  pub- 
lic shelters."  These  remarks  were  written  in  1850 
and  1853  (during  his  own  creative  lifetime,  in- 
cidentally) just  after  the  careers  of  Balzac  and 
Stendhal  had  finished,  just  before  those  of  Mau- 
passant and  Zola  were  to  begin.  In  1916  H.  L. 
Mencken  spoke  of  the  "desert  of  American  fiction- 
eering,  so  populous  and  yet  so  dreary."  This  was 
just  after  the  careers  of  Twain,  Crane,  Norris,  and 
(in  effect)  Howells  had  concluded,  and  the  remark 
itself  was  in  an  essay  hailing  the  emergence  of 
Dreiser.  The  perspective  on  what  is  or  is  not  a 
Golden  Age  is  not  available  to  those  who  live  in 
the  age. 

This  leads  to  the  second,  more  serious  fallacy: 
the  belief  that,  at  any  intellectual  level,  greatness 
is  an  applicable  standard  for  new  works.  It  is  a 
stale  game  to  supply  quotations  from  reviews  of 
now-accepted  works  that  were  derided  on  their 
publication  or  of  forgotten  works  that  were  gar- 
landed. 

Alfred  Kazin  has  summarized  it  well: 
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There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  truest 
judgments  of  books  are  made  by  their  contem- 
poraries. It  is  all  too  easy  for  us  to  attribute 
excellence  to  contemporary  books  simply  be- 
cause they  express  our  own  concern  with  the 
age;  it  is  equally  easy  for  us,  familiar  with  the 
intellectual  or  philosophic  consensus  of  our  so- 
ciety and  our  age,  to  dismiss  books  that  seem 
not  sufficiently  "original."  ...  In  the  years  in 
1  which  they  were  first  published,  James  Joyce's 
Ulysses,  Kafka's  The  Castle,  and  Eliot's  The 
Waste  Land  .  .  .  were  very  easily  dismissed  as 
"weird,"  even  as  "hoaxes."  Yet  there  are  just 
as  many  examples  in  literary  history  of  authors 
who,  like  Stendhal,  seemed  all  too  "common" 
to  their  own  age.  . . . 

To  this  can  be  added  a  corollary :  the  award  of 
eatness  is,  properly,  a  historical  judgment,  not 
contemporary  one.  For  myself,  I  would  like  to 
e  a  style  manual  used  by  all  publishers  of  re- 
j  ews,  from  the  slightest  to  the  weightiest,  which 
barred  the  words  "great"  and  "greatness,"  or 
lerfect"  and  "perfection"  used  as  synonyms  for 
ose  words,  from  any  association  with  fiction  less 
an  twenty  years  old.  If  the  terms  are  not  valid 
hen  applied,  equally  they  are  not  valid— and  often 
ore  injurious— when  they  are  explicitly  withheld. 
fOf  course  this  is  not  a  great  novel,  but  . . .") 
hus  we  might  avoid  the  implication  that  we  can 
III  what  is  great,  that  what  is  not  great  is  not 
x)d,  that  we  are  all  exiles  from  some  Lost  Para- 
ge of  previously  continuous  greatness. 

My  List  of  Fifteen 

,  Vll  the  foregoing  will  not  be  construed.  I  hope, 
s  an  argument  for  the  lowering  of  standards.  On 
ie  contrary,  it  is  a  plea  for  the  application  of 
landards,  for  applying  the  best  taste  at  the  com- 
land  of  the  individual  or  society  to  what  is  being 
ritten  now,  for  searching  out  the  good  among 
ie  new. 

As  a  contribution  to  evidence  that  this  effort 
justified,  I  submit  three  lists,  of  five  titles 
ich,  all  of  them  works  of  fiction  published  since 
ie  beginning  of  1960,  which,  for  me,  make  ridicu- 
us  any  claim  that  we  live  in  a  barren  period, 
choose  1960  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  talking 
bout  the  remote  past.  The  number  five  is  an  ar- 
itrary  limitation. 

Five  books  by  authors  who  were  known  before 
960: 

Saul  Bellow:  Herzog 

Thomas  Berger:  Little  Big  Man 

Bernard  Malamud:  Idiots  First 

Vladimir  Nabokov:  Pale  Fire 

William  Styron:  Set  This  House  on  Fire 


Five  debuts  that  were  widely  recognized: 

Elliott  Baker :  A  Fine  Madness 
Bruce  Jay  Friedman:  Stern 
Joseph  Heller:  Catch-22 
Walker  Percy:  The  Moviegoer 
Reynolds  Price:  A  Long  and  Happy  Life 

Five  debuts  that,  as  of  now,  have  been  less 
widely  recognized: 

Edward  Adler:  Notes  From  a  Dark  Street 
Donald  Barthelme:  Come  Back,  Dr.  Caligari 
Irvin  Faust:  Roar,  Lion,  Roar 
Joyce  Carol  Oates:  By  the  North  Gate 
Norma  Stahl  Rosen:  Joy  to  Levine! 

These  are  all  Americans.  If  we  include  foreign 
authors,  still  more  valuable  work  comes  flooding 
in,  for  all  three  lists:  Henry  de  Montherlant's 
Chaos  and  Night,  Doris  Lessing's  TJie  Golden 
Notebook,  Giinter  Grass's  The  Tin  Drum,  several 
novels  by  Muriel  Spark  and  Anthony  Burgess, 
Piotr  Rawicz's  Blood  from  the  Sky,  Ingeborg 
Bachmann's  The  Thirtieth  Year,  and  many  others. 

Any  attentive  reader  of  new  fiction  could  sup- 
plement these  lists,  would  disagree  hotly  with 
some  choices,  would  hotly  propose  others.  This 
would  only  substantiate  my  thesis:  that  the  art 
of  fiction,  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  is  cur- 
rently being  practiced  at  a  level  that  deserves  far 
more  than  patronization  as  competence;  that  to 
ignore  (say)  the  books  on  my  lists  because  none 
of  them  is— demonstrably,  at  present— on  the  level 
of  Tolstoi  is  to  cheat  yourself.  If  a  list  of  fifteen 
books  for  six  years  seems  slim,  compare  it  with 
what  has  happened  in  the  same  period  in  the 
American  theater.  If  in  that  time  we  had  had  five 
plays  by  known  writers  and  ten  debuts  of  a  quality 
cognate  with  these  books,  the  presses  would  be 
groaning  with  articles  hailing  a  new  Elizabethan 
age.  Compared  with  theatergoers,  readers  of  fic- 
tion are  spoiled. 

Writing  for  One  Another? 

has  been  lost  by  the  ignoring  reader  is, 
fundamentally,  pleasure.  However,  additional  to 
this  pleasure  and  to  the  other  benefits  of  artistic 
experience,  an  important  concurrent  responsi- 
bility is  involved.  To  shut  ourselves  off  from  the 
stream  of  good  new  fiction  by  this  dogmatic  yet 
hollow  standard  of  greatness-or  for  any  other 
reason-is  to  occlude  vital  arteries  between  our- 
selves and  the  culture  in  which  we  live,  which  can 
nourish  us  and  which,  by  fulfilling  the  course  of 
the  blood,  we  can  help  to  nourish.  The  increase  in 
education  has  produced  more  and  more  people  who, 
moved  by  literature  and  spurred  by  the  historical 
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motive  of  emulation,  are  led  to  write;  to  comment 
on  their  seen  and  unseen  lives  in  fictional  terms. 
This  increased  output  of  fiction  has  not  been 
matched  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  reader- 
ship. A  sense  of  exile  and  inutility  afflicts  the 
novelist,  makes  him  feel  (a  common  and  pathetic 
joke)  that  he  and  his  colleagues  write  for  one 
another. 

To  some  degree,  this  sense  of  exile  is  due  to  a 
harshly  admirable  reason  stated  by  numerous  crit- 
ics: the  schism  between  the  serious  writer  and 
the  growing  bourgeois  public,  a  schism  of  rela- 
tively recent  origin.  There  was  a  union  between 
them  during  the  rise  and  reign  of  the  novel,  itself 
bourgeois  in  origin,  but  that  union  no  longer  ex- 
ists. As  John  W.  Aldridge  put  it: 

.  .  .  the  serious  novel  is  no  longer  the  vehicle  of 
middlebrow  ideas  and  middlebrow  experience, 
as  it  pretty  largely  was  back  in  the  days  of 
Dreiser  and  Anderson,  Lewis,  Fitzgerald,  and 
Hemingway.  .  .  .  Currently  active  writers  like 
Bellow  and  some  of  the  others  have  never  be- 
longed to  or  written  for  the  middlebrow  world, 
but  have  from  the  beginning  worked  from  as- 
sumptions about  the  nature  of  modern  experi- 
ence and  modern  fiction  at  least  paralleling 
those  of  the  highbrow  world. 

It  is  the  link  between  that  "highbrow"  world 
and  the  novelist  that  is  weak;  it  is  that  weakness 
that  is  grave  and  relevant.  The  best  reader,  aware 
that  he  lives  on  a  frontier  whose  other  side  is  dark 
with  new  shadows,  seeks  for  light  to  illuminate 
that  dark— at  least  to  make  sure  that  it  is  empty, 
if  it  is.  (As  Bellow  says,  he  wants  to  know  what 
a  human  being  is  today.)  Possibly  it  is  this  need 
—in  a  world  where  traditional  enlightenments,  like 
religion,  are  flickering— that  makes  the  reader  im- 
patient with  fiction  of  anything  less  than  "guar- 
anteed" greatness. 

But,  besides  sealing  the  novelist's  exile,  the 
reader  is  cheating  himself  in  two  ways.  Firstly, 
although  writers,  such  as  those  I  have  listed,  can- 
not give  satisfactory  answers,  they  can  enlarge, 
deepen,  ennoble  the  questions.  They  can  make  the 
reader  feel,  in  thorough  conviction,  that  he  is  com- 
panioned, that  his  hungers  are  known,  that  his  life 
is  not  swirling  down  a  drain-hole  of  bewilder- 
ment, that  his  existence  as  individual  and  social 
being  is  noted,  valuable,  contributory.  Secondly,  it 
is  only  by  communion  between  writer  and  reader 
that  the  flow  of  art  can  prosper ;  and  only  by  that 
prosperity  can  the  truly  great  books— the  ones  that 
time  will  prove  great— come  to  be  written.  Without 
a  flow  of  good  art,  the  occasional  great  art  cannot 
appear. 

A  last  suggestion.  Since  the  reader,  of  necessity, 
needs  guidance,  whether  or  not  he  sometimes  ven- 


tures on  his  own,  the  shape  and  quality  of  criti- 
cism must  improve.  As  the  swift  and  deserved 
success  of  the  Neiv  York  Review  of  Books  proves, 
good  critics  are  available  and  wanted.  There  is  no 
point  in  belaboring  the  faults  of  the  daily  re- 
viewers or  of  the  Sunday  supplements.  The  for- 
mer have  rarely  been  of  satisfactory  quality;  the 
latter,  in  New  York  at  any  rate,  are  making  per- 
ceptible efforts;  at  improvement  but  cannot,  in 
their  nature,  solve  the  problem. 

What  the  Magazines  Could  Do 

The  responsibility  is  with  serious  weekly,  month- 
ly, and  quarterly  magazines.  What  is  especially 
needed  in  each  such  magazine  is  the  regular  con- 
tributions of  a  reputable  critic— surveying  the 
publishing  scene,  using  his  regular  column  as  a 
platform,  giving  his  opinions  and  taste  a  con- 
tinuity of  appearance  in  the  public  eye  in  relation 
to  new  writing  of  every  kind.  What  is  most  im- 
portant, and  what  modern  scattershot  reviewing 
does  not  permit,  this  allows  the  reader  to  "learn" 
the  reviewer.  This  practice  is  now  in  use  to  some 
degree,  but  it  needs  to  be  amplified  greatly,  I  be- 
lieve, at  the  level  of  the  regular  column  that 
Stanley  Edgar  Hyman  wrote  in  The  New  Leader 
for  four  years.  (Hyman  has  recently  had  to  resign 
for  personal  reasons.  His  successor,  Hilton 
Kramer,  has  begun  auspiciously.)  As  that  maga- 
zine shows,  this  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  other 
critics. 

Hyman  has  said  that  while  he  was  writing  for 
The  New  Leader— where  he  discussed  much  be- 
sides fiction— he  discovered  that  the  general  situ- 
ation in  fiction  is  worse  than  he  had  thought.  But, 
for  one  thing,  the  continued  attention  of  a  critic 
like  himself  is  one  of  the  elements  that  can  help 
it  to  improve.  For  another,  he  performed  extreme- 
ly valuable  service  in  doing  just  what  I  have  been 
hoping  for  in  this  article:  he  did  not  use  the 
"greatness"  ploy  in  dismissal  of  the  good.  He  drew 
attention  to  that  proportion— always  small, 
throughout  history— of  good  new  fiction. 

A  dozen  such  columns  appearing  regularly  in 
respectable  magazines  would  do  a  very  great  deal 
to  break  down  the  barrier  between  novelist  and 
reader;  to  assure  the  reader,  whenever  it  is  ap- 
propriate, that— whatever  history's  judgment  of 
the  book— his  time  will  not  be  wasted,  that  sweep- 
ing statements  about  the  low  state  of  fiction  ought 
themselves  to  be  swept  out.  As  a  running  motto, 
I  hope  that  at  least  one  of  these  critics  will  take 
a  line  from  Emerson:  "I  value  qualities  more  and 
magnitudes  less." 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  U>65 
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How  a  Writer  Finds 
His  Material 

by  Emily  Whitehurst  Stone 


In  a  sensitive  tracing  of  the  countless  threads  that  come  together  to 
form  "the  writer's  material,"  the  wife  of  one  of  Faulkner's  close 
friends  tells  how  a  great  adventure  of  her  husband's  boyhood  became 
the  heart  of  "The  Bear,"  one  of  Faulkner's  finest  short  stories. 


hat  was  it,  Phil,"  I  asked  my  husband, 
at  made  hunting  so  terribly  important  to  Bill  ?" 
was  rereading  William  Faulkner's  The  Bear, 
en  said  to  be  one  of  America's  great  stories, 
\  I  was  asking  Phil  because  Bill  had  been  his 
sest  companion  in  their  early  years. 
"he  Bear  is  the  story  of  young  Ike  McCaslin's 
suit  of  Old  Ben,  whom  Faulkner  describes  as 
•t  even  a  mortal  beast  but  an  anachronism  in- 
nitable  and  invincible  out  of  an  oldtime.aphan- 
i,  epitome  and  apotheosis  of  the  old  wild  life 
ich  the  little  puny  humans  swarmed  and  hacked 
in  a  fury  of  abhorrence  and  fear  like  pygmies 
>ut  the  ankles  of  a  drowsing  elephant.  .  .  ."  Ike's 
•ving  awareness  of  the  bear  and  of  the  wilder- 
s— of  its  nature  and  of  the  proper  function  of 
lence  even  there,  in  what  was  to  Faulkner  man's 


closest  approximation  of  Eden— broadens  and 
deepens  his  understanding  of  himself  and  of  those 
among  whom  he  lives. 

A  year  before  Phil's  birth,  his  parents  had 
moved  to  Oxford  from  Panola  County,  Mississippi, 
where  the  families  of  both  had  lived  since  soon 
after  the  territory  had  become  a  state.  James 
Stone,  Phil's  father,  was  already  a  brilliant  and 
commanding  lawyer.  During  Phil's  boyhood  the 
Stones  and  the  Faulkners  became  friends,  but 
since  Bill  was  five  years  younger  than  Phil— a 
great  gulf  in  youth— it  was  not  until  after  Phil  had 
gone  to  Yale  that  real  friendship  between  the  two 
developed.  To  Faulkner  he  was  a  glamorous 
figure. 

The  bare  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  relation- 
ship has  been  recounted  elsewhere,  as  has  Phil's 
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interest  in  Faulkner's  early  efforts  to  write.  Phil's 
primary  interest  was  in  fiction,  but  Bill  was  writ- 
ing poetry  then.  It  is  generally  known  that  Phil 
paid  for  the  publication  of  Faulkner's  first  volume 
of  verse,  The  Marble  Faint,  which  appeared  in 
1924.  By  then  Phil  was  a  member  of  his  family's 
law  firm,  and  he  had  their  stenographers  type 
Faulkner's  poems  for  many  years  before  and  after 
the  appearance  of  that  volume,  and  he  wrote  to 
everyone  he  could  think  of  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote it.  There  are  a  number  of  amusing  tales 
about  their  efforts  to  be  entrepreneurs.  "I  had  the 
gall  of  Old  Nick  in  those  days,"  Phil  says,  laugh- 
ing. "Later,  when  Bill  went  to  Europe  I  wrote  peo- 
ple like  Fzra  Pound  and  Arnold  Bennett  and  T.  S. 
Fliot.  'Here's  a  comer,'  I  said.  'Do  see  him.'  " 

Stark  Young,  who  through  Phil  came  to  know 
the  young  Faulkner  in  the  years  when  Mi-.  Young 
would  come  to  visit  his  father  in  Oxford,  wrote  in 
The  New  Republic  in  l'l.'SS,  "In  sum,  if  discovery 
has  to  be  brought  in,  it  was  by  Mr.  Phil  Stone,  an 
Oxford  lawyer,  who  constantly  worked,  in  person 
and  in  correspondence,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
man  lie  believed  in." 

What  has  not  been  told  is  the  way  Faulkner 
drew  upon  the  relationship  as  raw  material  for  his 
stories.  For,  as  one  example,  in  some  of  his  aspects 
Phil  was  to  be  the  model  for  the  garrulousness  of 
Horace  Benbow  in  Sanctuary,  and  of  Gavin 
Stevens  in  the  Snopes  trilogy  and  other  Faulkner 
tales;  and  his  boyhood  hunting  experiences  would 
appear  transformed  in  The  Bear. 

As  the  friendship  between  the  two  young  men 
began  to  develop,  they  spent  long  days  walking 
over  the  hills  of  Lafayette  County,  which  Faulk- 
ner transmuted  to  Yoknapatawpha,  discussing  two 
of  Phil's  favorite  subjects.  The  War  Between  the 
States  (during  a  sickly  childhood,  Phil  had  read 
intensively  on  the  subject)  and  literature.  Phil 
would  recite  long  passages  in  Greek  because  Bill, 
not  knowing  the  language,  was  nevertheless  en- 
raptured with  the  sheer  sound  of  it.  Phil  fired 
the  younger  boy  with  talk  about  the  perfection  of 
Swinburne's  technique,  the  beautiful  sound  of 
Verlaine's  poetry,  the  simple  lucidity  of  Hous- 
man's.  "Try  writing  in  somebody  else's  style,"  Phil 
advised  him.  "Then  compare  yours  with  his  and 
see  how  much  better  he  does  it.  Read  a  poem  until 
you  think  you  are  familiar  with  it  and  shut  the 
book  and  try  to  write  it.  You'll  miss  doing  it.  And 
usually  the  very  word  you  use  that  he  didn't  is  the 
one  that  sets  the  tone  for  the  whole  thing. 

"Or  try  writing  one  of  your  own  with  as  few 
polysyllables  as  you  can.  Then  look  at  how  Hous- 
man  did  it." 

Faulkner  quit  school  during  his  high  school 


years  ("I  never  graduated  from  anything,"  he 
told  me  once).  After  that  it  was  Phil  who  guided 
his  reading.  Both  boys  discovered  the  works  of 
Balzac  by  chance— Phil's  brother  Jack,  married 
then  and  gone,  had  left  a  set  at  home,  and  Phil 
began  reading  them.  Together  he  and  Bill  read 
them  all,  joyously  outraged  as  Balzac  consistently 
outwitted  them  with  his  superior  insights  into  the 
human  heart,  into  his  characters  who  never  did 
quite  what  the  boys  had  expected.  "I  used  to  finish 
a  book  and  throw  it  across  the  room,"  Phil  says. 
"Because  Balzac  was  right  every  time." 

Hut  the  influences  were  not  limited  to  litera- 
ture. During  this  period  the  Snopeses  were  be- 
ginning to  be  born  out  of  the  boys'  bitter  amuse- 
ment at  the  people  they  knew  in  the  town  and 
the  countryside.  ( After  a  subsequent  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, Faulkner  would  say  that  the  farmers  ofi 
Lafayette  County  make  the  French  peasants  look 
like  spendthrifts.)  "We  used  to  laugh  and  laugh,"'. 
Phil  says,  "al  the  tales  we  made  up  aboul  them." 
When  he  began  to  play  poker  with  the  profes- 
sional gamblers  in  Memphis  and  in  the  Delta,  he 
took  Bill  along.  It  was  through  the  gamblers  that 
they  came  to  know  the  prostitutes  who  were  to 
figure  in  Sanctuary  and  as  characters  in  other' 
stories,  especially  in  Light  in  August. 

One  friend  who  knew  them  in  those  early  years,* 
Mrs.  Katherine  Compton,  told  me,  "I  think  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Phil,  Bill  would  have  been  a  carica- 
turist. He  drew  an  awful  lot."  I  knew  he  had,  for 
I  had  seen  a  number  of  his  drawings  and  water-1 
colors  that  Phil  had.*  Still,  judging  from  the  tales' 
I  had  heard  about  Bill's  boyhood,  I  doubted 
that  he  would  ever  have  been  anything  but  a 
storyteller. 

Why  Does  He  Do  It? 

C»ertainly  Faulkner  so  absorbed  what  Phil  was 
and  what  he  said  that  all  his  works  are  to  some 
extent  imbued  with  Phil's  experiences,  attitudes, 
and  values.  To  one  who  knew  them  both,  Faulkner 
appeared  at  times  not  to  distinguish  between  those 
that  were  his  and  those  that  were  Phil's.  That  in- 
terweaving became  apparent  to  me  as  I  read  1 
through  The  Bear,  for  I  knew  too  that  Phil  had 
long  since  quit  hunting  and  that  Bill  had  not.  So  I 
asked  Phil  about  it,  saying,  "I  know  lots  of  men 
do  like  to  hunt,  to  kill.  But  Bill  doesn't  seem  to  me 

*  Along  with  these,  Phil  stored  away  thousands  of 
Faulkner's  manuscripts  and  typescripts,  letters  of 
introduction  he  had  written  on  Faulkner's  hchalf, 
and  correspondence  they  had  exchanged.  They  burned 
with  our  house  in  1942. 


)  be  that  kind  of  person.  Why  does  he  do  it?" 

"Why,"  he  said,  "because  he  is  such  a  little 
lan,  and  he  has  always  been  sensitive  about  it. 
[e  wants  to  prove  that  he  can  do  what  other  men 
in." 

I  was  startled:  that  was  a  variation  on  what 
hil's  mother  had  always  told  him  about  himself, 
■ecause  he  had  been  sick  most  of  the  first  ten 
ears  of  his  life,  "You're  not  strong  like  the  other 
oys,"  she  used  to  tell  him.  "You  can't  do  what 
le  others  can." 

So  as  soon  as  he  became  big  enough  Phil  ac- 
uired,  as  did  young  Ike  McCaslin  in  The  Bear, 
the  backyard  rabbits  and  squirrels  [fori  his 
indergarten,  then  the  wilderness  the  old  bear 
in  [for]  his  college." 

When  Phil  was  ten  his  father  bought  him  the 
takings  of  the  kindergarten-a  pair  of  beagles; 
id  with  them  the  boy  started  out  to  prove  his 
lother  wrong.  He  picked  up  big  steel  taps  from 
le  railroad  track  which  ran  near  his  house  and 
mnded  them  tight  onto  the  ends  of  sticks.  With 
lese,  which  he  called  tapsticks.  he  began  to  roam 
le  pastures  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  then  the 
elds,  and  at  last  the  woods.  "Beagles  don't  run 
jry  fast,  you  know,"  he  explains.  "Or  rabbits 
ther.  The  dogs  would  scare  up  one  and  take  out 
ith  me  right  in  behind,  over  hills,  into  bushes, 
ght  through  branches.  I  would  throw  the  tap- 
;ick  so  that  the  heavy  end  would  aim  at  the  rabbit, 
nd  sometimes  I'd  hit  one. 

"I  remember  one  cold  January  day  I  ran  right 
irough  a  branch,  breaking  the  ice  at  every  step. 

was  soaking  wet,  and  I  went  up  to  old  Aunt 
lag's"— she  was  a  wonderful  old  colored  woman 
'ho  lived  up  the  track,  and  Phil  often  remarks 
nat  she  is  bound  to  be  in  whatever  heaven  there 
i— "and  she  got  me  dry  and  cooked  me  a  hoecake 
ver  the  ashes  in  the  fireplace.  I'll  never  have  any 
xtking  that  is  as  good  as  that  was.  When  I  got 
ome,  Mother  had  a  fit.  'You've  going  to  kill  your- 
;lf,'  she  said.  'You  just  can't  go  out  with  those 
Dgs  any  more,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.'  But 
ad  said,  'Let  the  boy  alone,  I  tell  you.  Let  him 
|  one.'  So  she  did." 

In  that  tenth  year  General  Stone  let  his  son  go 
■l  the  annual  hunting  trip.  It  was  a  victory,  and 

has  been  an  important  event  to  Phil  all  his  life. 
General  Stone  was  never  really  an  officer :  he  was 
no  young  for  the  Civil  War;  but  his  friends  said 
le  looked  like  a  general  astride  his  big  white 
!  arse,  and  the  name  stuck.) 

In  those  years  the  hunters  went  to  the  Delta 
ihey  called  it  the  bottom,  just  as  in  The  Bear) 
ti  the  General's  land  in  Tallahatchie  County. 

ater  they  moved  the  camp  to  another  spot,  where 
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the  railroad  established  for  them  an  accommoda- 
tion station— Stone  Stop.  That  camp  was  near  the 
land  where  Phil's  great-uncles  Theophilus  and 
Amodeus  Potts,  whom  everybody  called  Buck  and 
Buddy  (and  who  appeared  by  name  if  not  in  char- 
acter in  many  of  Faulkner's  stories)  did  their 
farming,  a  small  part  of  which  consisted  in  fight- 
ing against  the  coons  that  raided  the  cornfields  at 
first  light  and  waddled  off  on  their  hind  legs,  car- 
rying armloads  of  ears. 

In  The  Bear  the  rail  line  signified  the  onslaught 
of  gross  civilization  into  Faulkner's  idyllic  wilder- 
ness. And  indeed  it  was  built  for  the  purpose  of 
hauling  off  the  wilderness,  trainloads  at  the  time. 
When  the  Lamb-Fish  Lumber  Company  finally  de- 
nuded the  country  of  its  timber,  the  camp  was 
gone. 

But  before  that  happened,  the  camping  trips 
were  elaborate  affairs,  as  was  anything  connected 
with  General  Stone— Major  DeSpain  in  the  hunt- 
ing stories.  Days  before  the  hunting  parties  ar- 
rived, Negroes  would  go  by  wagon  to  set  up  tents, 
dig  barbecue  pits,  and  cut  hacks  or  wide  paths 
through  the  cane  which  grew  sometimes  as  thick 
as  a  man's  wrist  and  closer  than  the  hairs  on  a 
dog's  back.  Cane  flourished  in  the  low  places  and 
was  the  haunt  of  bear.  (Deer,  on  the  other  hand, 
depend  on  speed  for  their  safety,  and  they  ran  in 
the  open  high  ground  where,  in  those  days,  the 
trees  stood  a  hundred  or  more  feet  apart,  their 
leaves  intertwined.) 

The  hacks  were  cut  low  enough  so  that  a  run- 
ning horse  would  not  disembowel  himself,  but  high 
enough  to  impede  a  bear.  And  when  the  dogs 
routed  one  out,  he  would  soon  be  running  down  the 
hacks  and  would  inevitably  pass  the  intersections 
where  the  men  had  taken  their  stands. 

There  had  to  be  strict  rules  about  a  man's  hold- 
ing his  stand  until  he  was  called  off ;  otherwise 
he  might  be  taken  for  a  bear  himself.  To  avoid 
this  danger  and  perhaps  others,  General  Stone 
kept  the  liquor  locked  up.  "If  a  man  insisted  on 
bringing  his  own,"  Phil  says,  "Dad  would  ask  him 
to  leave.  You've  got  no  business  fooling  with  guns 
when  you  have  liquor  inside  you." 

As  Faulkner  put  it:  "There  was  always  a  bot- 
tle present,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  him  that  those 
fine  instincts  and  brain  and  courage  and  speed 
were  concentrated  and  distilled  into  that  brown 
liquor  which  not  women,  not  boys  and  girls,  but 
only  hunters  drank,  drinking  not  of  the  blood  they 
spilled  but  some  concentration  of  the  wild  im- 
mortal spirit,  drinking  it  moderately,  humbly 
even. . . ." 

At  night  everybody,  including  the  help,  had 
■  line,  and  the  men  sat  around  the  fire,  telling 
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(heir  yarns  or  playing  poker  or  blackjack.  Then 
the  General  would  serve  one  big  drink  before 
breakfast;  .sometimes  he  would  give  more  to  old 
Ad  Jones-Ash  in  The  Bear.  If  Uncle  Ad  had  sev- 
eral drinks,  he  would  (lip  the  batter  cakes  or  the 
eggs  a  yard  or  more  in  the  air  (causing  the  men 
In  laugh,  and  the  Negroes  sitting  lax  on  a  log  or 
something  would  say,  "Sho,  now.  Will  you  look  at 
that-air.")  Then  he  would  make  them  land  as 
softly  as  flowers  back  in  the  spider  (frying  pan) 
he  held  in  his  long  thin  yellow  hand. 

How   It  Happened 

B  the  time  Phil  joined  the  hunt,  his  oldest 
brother,  .lack,  had  been  hunting  with  them  for 
years,  .lack  too  had  been  a  sickly  baby,  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  his  adoring  grandparents  cared 
for  him  on  their  farm  in  Panola  County.  It  was  the 
Indians  thereabouts  who  got  Jack  well  enough  to 
go  hunting  before  he  was  old  enough  to  hold  on 
from  behind  a  saddle.  "Feed  him  bear  gravy,"  they 
told  his  grandmother.  Phil  always  adds  there. 
"Pear  meal  never  hurt  anybody."  When  Jack  was 
still  a  baby,  his  grandfather  took  him  over  the 
plantation  ami  on  hunting  trips,  the  child  in  a 
iToker  sack  which  hung  from  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle.  The  old  gentleman  was  quite  deaf  and  could 
not  hear  the  dogs.  So  he  would  ask  Jack.  "Which 
way.  boy?  Which  way  they  go?" 

"That  way,  Grandpa!  Hurry,  hurry!" 

Phil  began  taking  one  of  the  stands  when  he 
was  ten  years  old.  In  the  early  years  he  was  as- 
signed one  of  the  more  unpromising  spots.  Soon 
the\  knew  he  would  indeed  stand,  and  then  Jack 
was  off  for  a  likelier  spot,  leaving  Phil  to  wait 


alone  for  what  he  never  even  hoped  would  happen. 

He  was  twelve  when  it  did. 

He  was  standing  there  listening  to  the  dogs, 
as  he  should  have  been.  He  could  tell  from  their 
sounds  of  fibrillating  excitement  that  they  had  lost 
the  trail.  Suddenly  their  voices  changed  to  one  of 
intention.  "They've  found  him,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, moving  the  gun  a  little.  As  he  watched  the 
hack,  listening  more  than  really  looking,  all  at 
once  there  was  the  bear.  He  was  not  a  very  big 
one,  but  to  the  boy  he  looked  tremendous.  "Then  I 
was  shaking  all  over.  I  was  a  fool,  but  I  didn't 
know  it.  I  didn't  know  anything.  I  lifted  my  gun 
and  let  him  have  both  barrels.  Then  I  opened  my 
eyes.  He  was  lumbering  and  he  came  toward  me, 
and  he  fell.  I  was  just  lucky,  that's  all.  The  gun 
had  no  business  to  kill  him.  Nobody  had  so  much  as 
dreamed  that  I'd  even  get  a  shot  to  begin  with, 
and  they  were  horrified  that  I  had  tried.  If  the 
bullet  hadn't  hit  his  heart  (he  was  angling  away 
from  me),  he'd  have  torn  me  to  pieces.  But  I 
wasn't  thinking  about  that." 

General  Stone  heard  the  noise  and  came  gallop- 
ing up. 

Phil  was  jumping  up  and  down  and  yelling,  "I 
killed  a  bear!  Daddy.  Daddy.  I  killed  a  bear!" 

"Boy,  you  know  you  haven't  killed  any  bear." 
He  was  looking  gravely  down  at  the  dark  hulk 
lying  in  the  stubble. 

"Yes.  I  did  !  Look  at  him.  There  he  is!" 

"I  was  the  happiest  boy  you  ever  saw."  Phil 
recalls.  "They  smeared  my  face  with  blood,  as 
they  always  do  with  your  first  bear.  I  wanted  never 
to  wash  it  off  any  more."  Then  he  goes  on  more 
slowly.  "And  in  a  way  somehow.  I  reckon  I  never 
did." 

Ike  in  The  Fear  did  not  make  his  first  kill  until 
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was  thirteen ;  it  was  deer  blood  that  Sam 
':.  thers  spread  on  his  face. 

Phil  recrosses  his  legs  a  little  restlessly  when 
I  comes  to  that  part.  "I  had  proven  I  could  do 
i.  at  others  did.  And  then  I  got  so-"  there  is  real 
:  Iriess  in  his  voice  now— "I  got  so  I  didn't  like  to 
!    hunting  any  more.  Along  about  then  Bill 

Irted  wanting  to  go,  and  I  went  with  him  several 
I  les.  He  liked  Dad,  and  he'd  heard  so  much  about 
I  :  hunts  and  all.  .  .  .  But  that  was  when  we  were 
[  rger,  older.  By  the  time  he  started  going,  I 
:  In't  want  to  handle  a  gun.  Because  by  then  I'd 

•  >n  the  deer. 

'I  was  in  the  woods  by  myself.  It  was  when  I 
i  s  sixteen.  And  right  there  where  I'd  been  look- 
i  ;  all  the  time,  or  I  thought  I  had,  suddenly  there 

•  od  a  big  buck.  His  head  was  down  and  he  had  a 
t  mendous  spread  of  antlers.  Then  he  knew  I 
i  s  there.  Did  he  smell  me,  hear  the  rustle  of  my 
i  thes,  feel  death?  I  don't  know.  But  his  head 
\  nt  up  and  he  looked  at  me.  Not  into  the  gun 
Iprel,  but  into  me,  and  I  looked  into  him.  But  I 
:  dd  not  see  past  his  eyes,  for  they  were  full  of 
t  ;eeching  and  a  sadness  that  was  beyond  despair. 
I  I  soundlessly  let  down  my  gun.  And  he  must 
tl/e  whirled.  Because  he  was  running  then  with 
tbse  long,  slow  leaps  deer  have  that  look  so  slow, 
lie  a  work  of  art,  but  cover  the  ground  so  fast, 
li  I  his  tail  was  going  like  a  little  white  Hag. 

I  And  I  never  could  hunt  any  more.  I  couldn't 
i/e  an  animal  life  and  I  couldn't  take  it  away." 

Metaphors  of  the  Heart 

■  i 

i  hat  ability  Faulkner  had  to  take  another  man's 
i  ler  reality  and  make  it  his  own  could  scarcely 
I Ve  functioned  in  a  better  spot  than  the  one  in 
\  ich  he  lived.  For  Phil,  although  a  good  talker, 
i  mly  one  of  many  thereabouts.  The  countryside 
ij  "ull  of  storytellers. 

Tean-Paul  Sartre  once  commented  that  in  Faulk- 
r  -'s  work  nothing  seems  real  until  someone  tells 
3j  )Ut  it.  Although  Sartre  had  never  visited  that 
E  intry,  his  statement  is  a  remarkably  accurate 
iicription  of  the  people  there.  For  in  Faulkner's 
f;  -t  of  the  world,  people  have  convinced  them- 
i  ves  that  there  were  indeed  giants  in  the  earth  in 
t  'se  days.  And  they  tell  so  many  and  such  tren- 
cjmt  stories  about  them  that  in  time  the  telling 
t  ;s  become  more  real  than  the  facts. 

They  were  not  giants,  of  course.  I  have  known 
s  "3  of  the  people  of  the  old  time,  and  I  know 
1  t  we,  the  listeners,  also  wishing  to  believe  in 
I  iatness  somewhere,  ai-e  convinced  too,  and  we 
J  ;orb  the  legends  of  the  past  into  our  present 


selves.  As  Faulkner  said  of  Ike  and  Sam  Fathers 
in  Go  Down,  Moses: 

"And  as  he  talked  about  those  times  and  those 
dead  and  vanished  men  of  another  race  from 
either  that  the  boy  knew,  gradually  to  the  boy 
those  old  times  would  become  a  part  of  the  boy's 
present,  not  only  as  if  they  had  happened  yester- 
day but  as  if  they  were  still  happening,  the  men 
who  walked  through  them  actually  walking  in 
breath  and  air  and  casting  an  actual  shadow  on 
the  earth  they  had  not  quitted." 

But  it  was  Faulkner  alone  who  had  the  power 
to  transmute  the  tales  and  legends  and  to  raise 
them  to  metaphors  of  the  heart. 

"Before  we  moved  to  Oxford,"  says  novelist  Zoe 
Lund  Schiller,  who  came  from  Seattle  by  way  of 
New  York,  "I  thought  Faulkner  made  up  all  of 
those  people  out  of  the  whole  cloth.  But  we  had 
hardly  got  here  before  I  saw  them  everywhere 
walking  up  and  down  the  street.  Straight  out  of 
Faulkner.  And  the  folks  talking.  I  lay  in  bed  every 
morning  and  listened  to  them  passing  by,  their 
voices  going  up  and  down.  Mississippi  singing,  I 
call  it.  They're  Faulkner's  people  talking.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  put  them  down." 

I  heard  her,  but  it  was  not  right  somehow. 
Having  lived  among  such  folk  all  my  life,  even 
though  mine  had  been  in  Georgia  when  I  was  a 
child,  I  had  unconsciously  been  looking  in  Oxford 
for  Faulkner  people  and  never  quite  finding  them. 
And  yet  I  knew  that  what  he  had  written  was  so 
right  (the  first  book  of  his  that  I  had  read,  before 
I  had  ever  heard  of  Oxford  and  Lafayette  County, 
had  set  me  afire  with  its  rightness  l  that  I  was 
puzzled  and  disappointed  because  the  people  I 
knew  were— I  kept  searching  for  the  word— they 
were  diluted. 

And  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  realized  that 
one  great  source  of  Faulkner's  power  as  a  writer 
was  the  very  difference  between  those  diluted 
persons  I  saw  and  the  Faulkner  characters  with 
their  qualities  of  being  more  driven,  absurd, 
sardonic,  more  completely  Puritan-ruthless  con- 
centrations than  were  the  real  persons. 

That  was  his  strength.  Faulkner,  like  Haw- 
thorne and  many  other  great  writers,  was  haunted 
by  the  idea  of  the  tragedy  of  violence  and  the 
transmission  of  its  tragedy  even  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generations.  In  The  Bear  he  took  one  boy's 
achievement  of  violence  and  his  withdrawal  from 
it;  he  took  the  tales  about  the  bear  he  called  Old 
Ben  that  he  heard  from  another  set  of  hunters  in 
later  years,  and  he  fused  the  two  concepts  into  an 
allegory  of  man's  struggle  with  the  darkness  that 
he  finds  on  his  tortuous  journey  into  the  knowing 
of  himself. 
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The  Stories  Women  Tell 


by  John  Weightman 


An  English  writer  and  teacher  probes  the  subject  matter  of  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  French  women-writers  and  finds  sharp  emotional 
differences  thai  derive  from  varying  social  conventions,  psycho- 
logical states,  and  most  naturally  from  the  many  ways  women  relate 
to  the  men  they  lore. 


Ji  he  sensation  of  the  1964  autumn  publishing 
season  in  France  was  an  autobiography,  La  Bd- 
tarde,  by  Violette  Leduc*  The  title  of  this  book  is 
mild  compared  to  its  contents;  Mme  Leduc's  bas- 
tardy is  the  least  of  her  attributes,  and  she  em- 
phasizes it,  I  suspect,  only  in  response  to  an  Exis- 
tentialist fashion.  The  Bastard,  after  being  the 
picaresque  hero  or  villain  for  so  many  centuries, 
is  now  firmly  established  as  a  noble  representative 
of  the  alienated  consciousness— to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  that  Sartre  has  claimed  to  be  an  honorary 
Bastard.  Mme  Leduc  is  an  authentic  Bastard  by 
right  of  birth,  but  she  is  also  a  neurotic  bisexual 
who,  during  the  sixty  or  so  years  of  her  life,  has 
found  herself  in  many  strange  situations  which 
she  describes  in  such  detail  that  it  was  felt  im- 
possible to  give  her  any  of  the  annual  literary 
prizes.  However,  I  understand  that,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  Simone  de  Peauvoir.  who  pref- 
aced this  book,  she  is  now  at  work  on  a  further 
volume  in  which  she  will  (quite  rightly,  in  my 
view)  continue  to  tell  all.  Public  opinion  moves  so 
fast  these  days  that,  while  she  is  unlikely  to  be  the 
first  woman  elected  to  the  Academie  Francaise, 
it  is  conceivable  that  she  may  end  up  in  the  Acad- 
emie Goncourt,  like  her  eminent  predecessor, 
Colette. 

Her  book  is  only  the  most  recent  and  the  most 
lurid  of  the  many  confessional  writings  recently 
published  by  Frenchwomen.  Simone  de  Beauvoir's 

"It  has  just  been  published  in  the  United  States 
and  is  reviewed  in  Harper's  this  month  by  Roderick 
Cook  on  page  130. 


own  latest  book,  Une  Mori  tres  douce,  an  account 
of  her  mother's  death,  is  a  kind  of  supplement  t> 
the  three  stout  volumes  of  her  autobiography 
Mcinoircs  rf'inic  jeinie  fide  rangte,  La  Force  A 
I'dge,  and  La  Farce  des  choses.  Francoise  Gilot' 
description  of  her  life  with  Picasso  has  been  - 
best-seller.  Clara  Malraux,  the  former  wife  of  tF 
famous  novelist  now  Minister  of  Culture  in  th'j 
de  Gaulle  government,  has  brought  out  a  firs 
volume  of  her  life-story.  There  have  been  autobk 
graphical  works  by  Francoise  Mallet-Joris,  Doir; 
inique  Arban,  Colette  Audry,  and  Marthe  Y.  Lfc 
bas,  which  form  a  more  sober  sequel  to  th) 
flamboyant  confessions  published  a  few  years  ag 
by  Thyde  Monnier  (Moi,  in  three  volumes)  an 
Elise  Jouhandeau  (Joies  et  douleurs  d'une  belli 
excentrique,  also  in  three  volumes). 

There  may,  of  course,  be  an  element  of  fictio 
in  several  of  these  works,  since  any  autobioj 
rapher,  whether  male  or  female,  finds  it  difficult  t 
know  exactly  where  truth  ends  and  poetry  begin; 
Put  conversely,  a  number  of  first-person  novel 
written  by  Frenchwomen  in  recent  years  read  a' 
if  they  were  thinly  disguised  autobiographic; 
episodes:  I  am  thinking,  for  instance,  of  Leo 
Morin,  pretre  by  Beatrice  Beck,  Un  Certai 
sourire  by  Francoise  Sagan,  and  Le  Repos  d 
giienier  by  Christiane  Rochefort. 

Now,  in  France,  all  this  amounts  to  a  new  pht 
nomenon,  peculiar  to  the  middle  of  the  preser 
century,  and  the  nonspecialist  reader  may  be  sin 
prised  to  learn  that  Frenchwomen  have  hithert 
been  slow  to  unburden  themselves  in  print.  Tl 
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'rench,  as  a  nation,  have  a  reputation  for  frank- 
ess  and  the  men,  from  Montaigne  to  Andre  Gide 
nd  from  Rousseau  to  Jean  Genet,  have  always 
mded  to  take  the  lead  in  pitiless  self-revelation, 
loreover,  it  is  often  assumed-especially  by  the 
rench  themselves-that  Frenchwomen  are  among 
ie  most  advanced  in  the  world  and  have  always 
sen  intimately  associated  with  culture.  So  they 
ave,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  few  of  them  have 
itually  written  for  publication  or  have  left  ac- 
>unts  of  their  lives.  They  seem  to  have  been  con- 
mt  to  influence  the  men,  just  as  in  politics,  it  is 
lid,  Frenchwomen  have  always  preferred  to  be 
mind  the  scenes. 

In  England  and  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  almost  a  matter  of  course  during  the 
st  few  generations  for  women  to  publish  their 
fe-stories,  whether  they  have  had  careers  in  their 
vn  right  or  have  been  the  wives  and  daughters 
'  politicians,  authors,  colonial  administrators, 
nbassadors,  etc.  In  any  English  or  American 
iblic  library,  the  biography  and  autobiography 
ction  is  second  only  in  popularity  to  the  fiction 
ction,  and  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  books 

it  are  by,  and  about,  women.  They  may  not  be 
irticularly  good  books;  they  may  even  consist 

pious  half-truths,  heavily  ghosted;  but  at  least 
•  ey  exist  and  in  large  quantities.  This  is  not  the 
se  in  France  where,  until  recently,  compara- 
bly few  women  had  written  about  themselves 

the  first  person.  And  even  when  producing 
nocuous  Romantic  fiction  until  well  into  the 
'entieth  century,  a  considerable  number  of 
rench  women-writers  felt  it  necessary  to  conceal 
eir  identities  under  masculine  pseudonyms. 

Old-fashioned  French  Ladies 

•  he  explanation  is,  I  think,  quite  simply  that, 
ring  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
e  first  half  of  the  twentieth,  Frenchwomen  have 

■  t  enjoyed  the  same  freedom  as  their  English 
d  American  counterparts,  because  of  a  com- 
lation  of  Catholic  and  middle-class  convention. 
'  course,  the  French  erotic  tradition  (which  is 

\)  complicated  a  phenomenon  to  analyze  here) 
g  s  always  ensured  the  cult  of  the  woman  as 
male,  but  this  has  not  necessarily  improved  her 
'  til  status  or  given  her  a  reality  of  her  own.  In 
,  lgland— and  perhaps  in  America,  too— because 

■  the  Puritan  heritage,  men  may  not  have  been 
s  adept  at  eroticism,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
Hther  more  ready  to  treat  women  as  persons, 
I  ecisely  because  of  the  respect  for  the  individual 

lich  is  inherent  in  Protestantism.  Even  at  the 


height  of  Victorianism  in  England,  far  more  wom- 
en were  active  and  at  least  semi-independent  than 
in  France.  Some  of  them  were  quite  astonishingly 
strong-minded,  as  we  can  see  from  such  a  repre- 
sentative book  as  the  Memoirs  of  Louisa  Haldane. 
This  is  no  doubt  why  the  feminist  revolution 
began  considerably  earlier  in  the  English-speak- 
ing countries  than  in  France,  where  even  now 
traces  of  Victorianism  still  linger  on. 

Some  of  the  recent  French  female  autobiog- 
raphers,  in  particular  Simone  de  Beauvoir  and 
Clara  Malraux,  who  tell  of  their  struggle  against 
middle-class  convention,  both  Catholic  and  Jewish, 
must  sound  distinctly  old-fashioned  in  some  re- 
spects to  English-speaking  readers.  After  all, 
the  commanding,  intellectual  woman— that  is,  pre- 
cisely, the  Simone  de  Beauvoir  type— was  the 
dominant  figure  in  Bernard  Shaw's  plays,  written 
during  the  last  phase  of  English  Victorianism, 
and  two  real-life  examples  were  Mrs.  Shaw  herself 
and  Beatrice  Webb.  Mme  de  Beauvoir  and  Mme 
Malraux  are  still  fighting  a  battle  that  has  long 
been  over  in  the  English-speaking  countries,  and 
to  find  a  parallel  to  their  edgy,  resentful  tone,  we 
have  to  go  back  to  Vera  Brittain's  Testament  of 
Youth  (published  1939  but  mainly  concerned  with 
the  pre-1914  period  )  or  to  the  autobiographical 
notes  written  by  Dorothy  Thompson  in  1927  at  the 
beginning  of  her  association  with  Sinclair  Lewis 
and  quoted  in  Vincent  Sheean's  Dorothy  and  Red. 

In  the  historical  survey  which  she  includes  in 
her  theoretical  work  on  women,  Lc  Deuxieme  sexe, 
Simone  de  Beauvoir  seems  to  have  missed -the 
point.  When  we  think  of  the  cultured  French- 
woman exchanging  ideas  with  men  on  a  footing  of 
equality  in  the  salmis  and  then  describing  her  life 
in  elegant  and  pointed  memoirs,  we  are  really 
harking  back  to  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are 
several  female  autobiographies  of  this  kind  and 
they  were  prevalent  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  nostalgia  for  the  lost  delights  of  the 
Ancien  Regime  was  particularly  strong.  Such 
accounts  of  aristocratic  behavior  in  provincial 
chateaux  or  Parisian  houses  or  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles  are  not  noticeably  different  from  the 
many  similar  volumes  of  memoirs  written  by  men. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  the  case  that  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  superbly  entertaining  Memoires  de 
Mine  de  Crequi  were  actually  ghosted  by  men. 
But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  those  female  aristocrats 
who  choose  to  be  emancipated  within  the  rigid 
conventions  governing  the  behavior  of  aristocratic 
society  as  a  whole,  seem  to  have  been  almost  as 
free  as  the  men,  provided  they  were  prepared  to 
disregard  the  censorious  attitude  of  their  respect- 
able, churchgoing  sisters.  In  a  class  where  the 
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King's  maitresse  en  litre  had  a  recognized  position 
and  both  sexes  were  at  once  profoundly  frivolous 
and  convinced  of  their  innate  superiority  of  birth, 
women  and  men  found  themselves  almost  on  the 
same  level.* 

This  freedom  is  suggested  by  the  whole  tone  of 
the  aristocratic  literature  of  eighteenth  century 
France,  in  spite  of  the  elegant  circumlocutions 
used  in  the  female  memoirs.  Mme  de  Chatelet 
could  live  quite  openly  with  Voltaire  in  her  coun- 
try house  and  devote  herself  to  whatever  intel- 
lectual pursuits  she  wished.  It  is  significant,  too, 
that  one  of  the  strongest  fictional  characters  of 
the  century— the  diabolical  Mme  de  Merteuil  in 
Les  Liaisons  dangereuses  by  Laclos— prides  her- 
self on  being  able  to  maneuver  as  independently 
as  a  man;  the  famous  Letter  81,  in  which  she 
expounds  her  way  of  life,  is  pitched  in  a  tri- 
umphant, almost  feminist,  key. 

Brassy-voiced  Aristocrats 

S'lme  of  the  outstanding  Frenchwomen  who 
wrote  their  memoirs  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were,  in  fact,  survivors  from  this  eighteenth- 
century  atmosphere— Mme  de  Stael,  for  instance, 
and  the  now  comparatively  forgotten  but  still  very 
readable  Mme  de  Genlis,  who  was  for  a  time 
Philippe  Egalite's  mistress  and  also  acted  as  tutor 
to  his  son.  the  future  King  Louis-Philippe.  Even 
George  Sand,  the  great  female  voice  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Movement,  whom  we  tend  to  think  of  as 
being  purely  nineteenth-century,  proves  on  inspec- 
tion to  be  similar  in  type.  The  first  trousered  lady 
of  the  West  may  have  been  partially  Lesbian,  but 
she  was  also  very  much  an  aristocrat  and  she 
devotes  the  first  two  volumes  of  her  four-volume 
Histoire  de  ma  vie  (1855)  to  an  account  of  her 
forebears  during  the  last  phase  of  the  Ancien 
Regime,  the  Revolution,  and  the  Napoleonic  Era. 

In  France,  she  seems  to  have  been  the  last  force- 
ful personality  of  this  kind  in  literature,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles, 
whereas  in  England,  the  clear,  brassy,  female 
aristocratic  voice  has  continued  to  ring  out  right 
up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  audible  in  Margot 
Asquith's  Autobiography  (1920-22),  in  Edith  Sit- 
well's  various  personal  writings,  and  in  Jessica 
Mitford's  Hons  and  Rebels  (1960).  Margot  As- 
quith,  riding  on  horseback  up  the  steps  and  into 
the  hall  of  her  father's  London  house,  Edith  Sit- 
Neither  sex,  of  course,  was  "free."  For  instance, 
both  men  and  women  were  married  off  at  an  early  age 
for  family  reasons,  but  belief  in  blue  blood  was  a  kind 
of  faith  common  to  both  sexes. 


well  referring  serenely  to  the  denizens  of  Holly 
wood  as  "dear,  simple  souls,"  and  Jessica  Mitfor 
taking  it  for  granted  that  a  destroyer  should  b 
sent  after  her  when  she  eloped  to  Spain  are  a 
three,  recognizably,  in  the  same  sociological  grou 
as  Mme  de  Genlis,  Mme  de  Crequi,  and  Georg 
Sand.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  of  these  si 
ladies  patiently  reading  Simone  de  Beauvoir  be 
cause,  even  when  under  physical  restraint  (an^ 
Jessica  Mitford  escaped  from  her  narrow,  out-oi 
date  environment  only  by  means  of  deliberat 
deceit),  they  assume  a  spiritual  liberty  that 
French  girl  brought  up  in  a  conventional,  middle 
class,  nineteenth-  or  twentieth-century  settin; 
can  achieve  only  by  long,  persistent  effort. 

Once  the  aristocratic  ethos  had  begun  to  fad. 
out  in  France,  there  were  only  two  main  types  o 
women  in  society:  the  respectable  bourgeoise,  wh; 
could  be  discreetly  adulterous  but  never  openl. 
emancipated,  and  the  courtesan  or  de»ii-mondaint\ 
who  lived  on  the  Bohemian  fringe  with  actors  ant. 
artists,  occasionally  married  into  respectable  so 
ciety,  and  constituted  a  sort  of  geisha  class,  on  < 
rather  higher  level  than  the  English  chorus  girl 
The  respectable  bourgeoise  wrote  few  books  am 
did  not  distinguish  herself  in  literature ;  th> 
French  have  no  one  to  compare  with  Jane  Austen 
the  Bronte  sisters,  or  George  Eliot.  In  Bohemia 
comparative  freedom  reigned  but,  so  far  as  I  call 
discover,  no  demi-mondaine  or  courtesan  wrote  } 
description  of  her  life,  although  the  type  is  ow| 
of  the  commonest  in  nineteenth-century  novel 
and  was  dealt  with  at  length  by  Balzac,  Alexandr 
Dumas  fits,  Zola,  and  Uaudet.  She  continues  into 
the  twentieth  century;  Odette,  in  Proust's  nove? 
is  the  last  full-blown  example,  and  there  are  mino 
representatives  in  Colette's  books,  such  as  Gigi. 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  important  point.  Fe 
male  emancipation  in  contemporary  French  liter 
ature  really  begins,  all  of  a  sudden,  with  Colette 
who  was  in  the  demi-monde  without  being  entire! 
of  it.  After  her  early  marriage  to  the  disreputable 
Willy,  she  was  forced  into  authorship,  for  financia 
reasons,  by  her  tyrannical  spouse.  He  made  hei 
specialize  in  near-pornography,  and  this  may  hell 
to  explain  why,  after  she  had  shaken  him  off,  sh( 
became  the  first  Frenchwoman  to  write  a  franl" 
autobiography,  the  first  to  write  a  novel  about  th( 
importance  of  the  orgasm  in  the  female  sex  life 
and  the  first  to  publish  Lesbian  prose-poems.  Sh( 
was  so  gifted  a  writer  in  her  chosen,  or  accidental 
field  that  no  subsequent  French  woman-author 
has  been  able  to  disregard  her,  and  two  of  the 
autobiographers  I  have  mentioned— Thyde  Mou- 
rner and  Violette  Leduc— state  specifically  how 
much  they  owe  to  her.  At  the  same  time,  they  rec 
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nize  their  debt  to  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  who  was 
e  first  respectable,  professional  Frenchwoman  to 
rite  a  full-length  life-story  and  to  expound  her 
aws  on  women  systematically  in  the  two  large 
lumes  of  Le  Deuxieme  sexe.  What  she  reveals 
ts  her  beyond  the  pale  of  conventional,  bour- 
ois  society,  so  that,  in  a  sense,  she  joins  up  with 
dette. 

Having  at  last  begun  to  describe  themselves, 
d  having  before  them  the  example  of  Colette 
d  of  so  many  male  confessionalists  who  have  laid 
re  the  slightest  quirks  of  their  natures  in 
aries  and  autobiographies,  Frenchwomen  have 
rhaps  already  gone  further  in  the  direct  reveal- 
g  of  female  peculiarities  than  any  English  or 
nerican  woman.  It  is  true  that  there  is  consider- 
le  freedom  of  expression,  say,  in  Mary  Mc- 
irthy's  novels  or  in  such  English  books  as 
melope  Mortimer's  The  Pumpkin  Eater  but,  on 
e  whole,  English-speaking  women  maintain 
andards  of  decorum  which  prevent  certain 
ings  being  said  in  any  detail.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
ken,  we  have  no  female  D.  H.  Lawrence  or  Henry 
iller  or  William  Burroughs.  Writers  such  as 
3ra  Brittain,  Margot  Asquith,  Virginia  Woolf, 
ssica  Mitford,  and  Ethel  Mannin  may  not  be 
actly  squeamish,  but  they  remain  on  an  accepted 
ve\  of  polite  statement,  or  use  scientific  terms 
discuss  physiological  matters.  Several  of  the 
L'enchwoman  on  the  contrary,  following  Colette, 
y  to  make  literature  out  of  sensuality;  the  ex- 
eme  case  is  Violette  Leduc  who  no  doubt  goes  as 
r  as  anyone  could  in  describing  Lesbian  copu- 
tions  in  careful,  literary  prose.  This  is  as  valid 
;  the  heterosexual  copulations  in  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
it  what  is  more  interesting— since  copulation  of 
iy  variety  is  probably  always  rather  tedious  in 
iscription— is  that  these  Frenchwomen  are  fairly 
lameless  about  revealing  the  psychological  eom- 
exities  of  their  sex. 

Marthe  Lebas's  book  is  an  account  of  her  simul- 
neous  liaison  with  two  men  which  went  on  for 
veral  years.  Christiane  Rochefort  gives  a  bril- 
mt,  though  perhaps  self-indulgently  masochis- 
picture  of  the  enslavement  of  an  intelligent 
■ung  woman  by  a  Bohemian  drunk.  Simone  de 
eauvoir,  Elise  Jouhandeau,  Thyde  Monnier,  etc., 

discussing  every  aspect  of  their  behavior,  dot 
eir  i's  and  cross  their  t's  with  remarkable  vigor. 
Jrhaps  Mary  McCarthy  will  do  this,  if  she  ever 
kes  her  autobiography  beyond  the  childhood  and 
[descent  stage.  Dorothy  Thompson's  fascinat- 
g  private  notes  go  part  of  the  way  and  are 

eatly  superior  to  her  published  writings.  But, 
merally  speaking,  what  is  expressed  clearly— 
though  perhaps  sometimes  unconsciously— in  the 


French  books  is  only  suggested  or  hinted  at  in  the 
English  and  American  ones.  However,  in  spite  of 
the  different  degrees  of  outspokenness,  if  all  three 
national  groups  are  considered  together,  one 
thing  about  most  of  these  books  is  very  striking: 
their  femininity. 

The  Man-hunters 

It  may  seem  natural  that  books  by  women  should 
be  feminine,  yet  the  more  affirmative  female 
authors  might  not  take  this  as  a  compliment. 
Simone  de  Beauvoir,  for  instance,  makes  the  chal- 
lenging statement :  "One  is  not  born  a  woman,  one 
becomes  a  woman,"  by  which  she  means  that  "fe- 
male" characteristics  (and  indeed  "male"  ones, 
too ) ,  far  from  being  inborn,  are  irksome  historical 
accretions,  vary  from  society  to  society  as  Mar- 
garet Mead  says,  and  would,  in  an  ideal  social 
organization,  disappear  altogether,  so  that  partial 
men  and  women  would  be  replaced  by  fully  de- 
veloped "persons."  This  is  the  assumption  behind 
much  "feminist"  writing.  It  is  also,  perhaps,  lurk- 
ing in  the  background  of  Betty  Friedan's  com- 
plaint, in  The  Feminine  Mystique,  that  a  great 
many  American  women  aresuffering  from  neurotic 
frustrations  through  having  developed  their  fem- 
inine tendencies  too  exclusively  in  marriage  and 
childbearing ; *  her  motto  might  be:  "Orgasm  and 
Motherhood  are  not  enough." 

Perhaps  this  is  true  and,  of  course,  all  the 
women  I  am  considering  have  transcended  the  do- 
mestic situation,  since  they  have  written  books. 
The  curious  thing  is  that,  in  the  deeper  sense,  they 
should  not  have  changed  over  from  being  "ob- 
jects," which  is  what  Simone  de  Beauvoir  says 
women  have  been  turned  into  through  historical 
conditioning,  in  order  to  become  "subjects"  like 
men.  They  remain  female  in  the  sense  that  their 
writing  is  often  male-centered. 

Simone  de  Beauvoir,  commanding  woman 
though  she  is,  is  perhaps  unaware  of  the  extent 
to  which  her  autobiography  and  her  novels  are 
rooted  in  traditional  female  attitudes.  Her  life- 

*I  am  not  sure  how  to  square  this  complaint  with 
the  oft-repeated  remark  that  American  women  are 
exceptionally  active  outside  the  home,  and  with  the 
example  of  Mary  McCarthy  and  Dorothy  Thompson, 
whose  writing's  I  mention  below.  Could  the  emphasis 
on  being  feminine  be  characteristic  of  the  younger 
generation?  In  England,  I  recently  heard  a  woman- 
professor  remark,  "Higher  education  for  women  will 
have  been  no  more  than  a  flash  in  the  pan!"  She  was 
referring  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  young  women  to 
fill  academic  posts  left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
their  elders.  Such  posts  are  now  often  filled  by  men. 
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story  can  be  read  not  merely  as  an  escape  from 
bourgeois  convention  but  also  as  a  search  for  the 
male  terminus  at  which  she  can  stop.  The  pattern 
she  indicates  is  almost  classically  simple:  first  her 
father,  then  various  men  friends,  were  found 
wanting,  until  she  came  up  against  Sartre.  One 
feels  that  she  was  able  to  relax  to  some  extent  as 
soon  as  she  had  discovered  her  male  superior.  He 
did  not  provide  complete  emotional  satisfaction, 
hence  the  love  affairs  with  other  men,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  liaison  with  Nelson  Algren.  which  is 
treated  at  length  both  in  Les  Mandarins  and  in 
the  autobiography.  Algren  seems  to  play  the  part 
of  Instinctive  Brute,  as  opposed  to  Sartre,  the 
Super-Brain.  The  brain  wins  in  the  end;  Simone 
de  Beauvoir  has  never  varied  in  her  wifely  rever- 
ence for  Sartre,  and  although  she  presents  their 
relationship  as  a  marriage  of  minds,  she  is  obvi- 
ously much  more  married— metaphorically— to  him 
than  he  is  to  her. 

She  could,  of  course,  argue  that  women  are  still 
in  the  initial  stage  of  their  emancipation,  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  so  many  women,  both  in  novels 
and  autobiographies,  should  build  their  story,  ulti- 
mately, around  a  man,  whose  personality  is  al- 
lowed to  take  precedence  over  their  own.  Average 
women  seem  to  look  for  exceptional  men,  and  ex- 
ceptional women  for  geniuses.  Even  a  vain  and 
egotistical  woman  like  Margot  Asquith  is  happy 
to  be,  first  and  foremost,  Mrs.  Asquith,  the  wife 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  of  humbler  birth 
than  herself  but  has  a  brain  she  can  respect.  A 
fearless  aristocratic  tomboy  such  as  Jessica  Mit- 
ford  is  subjugated  by  a  still  more  fearless  rebel 
of  her  own  class.  Esmond  Romilly.  Clara  Malraux 
is  still  so  much  in  awe  of  her  great  man  that  she 
can  hardly  bring  herself  to  mention  his  name  at 
the  point  where  he  has  to  be  brought  into  her  story, 
and  Volume  II  of  her  autobiography,  which  was  to 
be  the  account  of  their  association,  is  apparently 
proving  very  difficult  to  write. 

The  recent  books  by  Dominique  Arban  the 
Passe  defini)  and  Marthe  Y.  Lebas  (he  Mariage 
de  Moscou)  are  frank  descriptions  of  the  way  in 
which  the  woman  identifies  with  the  man  or  men. 
Dominique  Arban  for  her  heroine,  if  the  book  is 
not  entirely  autobiographical  )  falls  in  love  with 
an  Englishman  and.  when  the  love  affair  fails  to 
develop  beyond  a  certain  point,  extends  the  emo- 
tion to  the  English  language  and  English  culture 
as  representative  of  the  man,  and  achieves  a  sort 
of  spiritual  marriage  between  her  own  Franco- 
Russian  personality  and  the  setting  of  the  be- 
loved. Marthe  Lebas,  who  presents  her  story  as 
being  strictly  true  in  all  its  details,  is  torn  between 
one  lover,  a  Parisian  professor,  and  another,  a 


high-ranking  Soviet  official  of  Jewish  origin.  Al- 
though she  eventually  marries  the  Frenchman,  her 
deeper  allegiance  is  to  the  Polish-Russianized  Jew 
with  whom  she  lived  in  Moscow  in  the  'thirties. 
She  continued  to  love  him  in  spite  of  his  infideli- 
ties, goes  on  worshiping  him  after  he  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  Stalinist  purges,  and  the  last 
sentence  in  her  book  refers  to  him:  "Alors,  e'est 
vrai?  Alors,  e'est  rrai?  J'ai  ete  la  femme  de  cet 
honime-la?  Merci,  num.  Dieu!" 

A  Good  Man  Nowadays  Is 
Hard  to  Find 

I  teas— or  I  am— the  wife  of  that  man!  could  be 
used  as  an  epigraph  for  most  of  these  books.  For 
instance,  the  three  French  novels  I  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  are  all  about  subjugation  to  the 
male.  In  Beatrice  Beck's  excellent  book,  Leon 
Morin,  pretre,  the  heroine  is  fascinated  by  an  ex- 
ceptional priest,  who  is  attracted  to  her  but  with- 
stands temptation.  Francoise  Sagan's  Un  Certain 
sourire,  her  best  novel,  is  a  neat  description  of  the 
young  girl's  obsession  with  a  father-figure.  Chris- 
tiane  Rochefort's  he  Repos  du  guerrier  is  a  con- 
vincing account  of  the  woman's  willing,  even 
humiliating,  subservience  to  the  sexual  beast,  at 
the  same  time  as  she  is  mothering  him. 

The  strangest  phenomenon  is  the  recurrence  of 
submissiveness  to  the  male  in  very  high-powered 
or  gifted  women,  even  when  they  have  Lesbian 
tendencies.  Colette,  probably  the  most  subtle  of  all 
twentieth-century  women-writers,  expresses  this 
phenomenon  beautifully  both  in  her  autobiograph- 
ical references  to  her  relations  with  Willy  and 
Henri  de  Jouvenel  and  in  her  fiction.  Her  two  late 
books.  Duo  and  Le  Toutounier,  which  are  in  some 
ways  the  most  perfect,  describe  the  exasperated 
sensation  of  widowhood  in  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band has  failed  her  and  finally  committed  suicide. 

The  importance  of  the  male,  which  is  absent 
from  Mary  McCarthy's  Memories  of  a  Catholic 
Girlhood  because  the  book  stops  at  the  beginning 
of  adult  life,  reappears  to  some  extent  in  her 
novels.  One  of  the  tragi-comic  aspects  of  The 
Group,  for  instance,  is  that  the  female  pack  ap- 
pears lost,  in  spite  of  its  Vassar  sophistication, 
because  there  are  no  adequate  males  for  it  to  hunt. 
A  group  of  women  does  not  appear  to  be  a  "nor- 
mal" unit  in  the  way  a  group  of  men  can  be,  at 
least  for  a  time;  it  should  break  up  into  couples, 
but  no  proper  masculine  principle  is  to  be  found 
for  the  women  to  marry  up  with.  This  is  perhaps 
why  the  chapter  about  Dotty's  visit  to  the  birth- 
control  clinic,  which  seemed  so  hilariously  funny 
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'hen  it  appeared  in  isolation  in  Partisan  Review 
where  the  reader  could  be  a  hypothetical  husband 
r  lover,  sharing  the  joke  about  the  ludicrousness 
f  sex),  strikes  such  a  sad  note  within  the  context 
f  the  book.  There  is  no  genuinely  male  seed-i.e., 
otency  plus  masculinity  of  character-for  the 
'omb-personalities  to  be  fertilized  by,  and  it  is 
ossibly  significant  that  the  best-looking  and  most 
slf-possessed  woman  has  opted  out  of  the  diffi- 
ulty  and  become  a  total  Lesbian. 

What  is  implicit  here  is  openly  debated  in 
>orothy  Thompson's  diary  jottings.  Just  after  her 
rst  meeting  with  Sinclair  Lewis  she  writes :  "The 
aason  why  modern  women  are  so  unhappy  and 
'hy  they  unconsciously  hate  men,  is  because  they 
ave  gotten  better  and  men  have  gotten  worse, 
hey  will  not  let  men  swallow  them  up,  because 
lien  are  not  good  enough."  She  discusses  the  in- 
Idequacy  of  her  Lesbian  experiences  but  a  certain 
eminine  resentment  appears  when  she  realizes 
iaat  she  has  really  fallen  in  love  with  Lewis:  "I 
now  that  being  a  woman  has  got  me  at  last." 
he  is  able  to  respect  Lewis  as  a  writer,  although 
e  was  so  unbalanced  as  a  man,  and  in  difficult 
loments  she  tries  to  argue  with  herself  in  a  spirit 
If  feminine  humility:  "You  are  totally  unim- 
ortant  and  you  are  married  to  a  man  of  genius." 
n  the  end,  this  neurosis  makes  her  into  the  more 
irile  member  of  the  pair ;  she  breaks  away,  chides 
im  about  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  his  work, 
nd  becomes  a  worldwide  celebrity  in  her  own 
ight,  partly  because  her  dissatisfaction  as  a 
foman  and  her  urge  to  be  up  and  doing  coincide 
nth  the  fight  against  Nazism. 

The  most  complex  case  is  that  described  at 
ength  by  Violette  Leduc.  She  began  her  emotional 
areer  as  a  Lesbian,  perhaps  through  the  accident 
if  a  first  encounter  in  a  boarding  school  and  per- 


I  Always  Say  No 

"When  students  ask  me  if  they  should  make 
writing  their  life  work,  I  always  say  no. 

"They've  got  this  gift,  but  that  is  just  the 
beginning  ...  It  is  a  matter  of  whether  they 
are  willing  to  starve.  When  I  started  writing, 
I  never  thought  whether  I  would  fail  or  suc- 
ceed. I  just  did  what  I  wanted  to  do  .  .  . 

"My  father  didn't  interfere.  He  didn't  want 
to  be  bothered  with  what  I  was  doing  .  .  .  But 
every  night  as  he  passed  my  place,  he  asked 
punctiliously  if  the  Muse  had  treated  me  well 
I    that  day." 

— Andrew  Lytle,  quoted  by  Louise  Davis,  in 
The  Nashville  Tennessean  Magazine,  August 
30,  1964. 


haps  also  through  being  obsessed  with  what  she 
considered  the  terrible  affliction  of  a  very  large, 
and  probably  masculine,  nose.  At  the  most  intense 
point  in  her  life,  she  was  simultaneously  married 
to  a  man /woman  who  treated  her  as  a  wife/ boy, 
and  having  an  affair  with  another  woman.  The 
complications  of  this  situation  not  unnaturally 
led  to  the  breakdown  of  both  relationships,  and 
sometime  later  she  fell  in  love  again,  but  on  this 
occasion,  it  seems,  as  a  woman  with  a  man.  How- 
ever, the  man  who  fascinated  her  and  with  whom 
she  formed  an  unhappy,  Platonic  union,  was 
Maurice  Sachs,  the  writer,  a  complete  homosexual. 
Her  account  of  their  bisexual  friendship  within 
the  framework  of  homosexuality  is,  I  imagine, 
unique  in  literature.  As  a  personal  relationship, 
the  conjunction  was  understandably  frustrating, 
but  Sachs  did  her  some  good  through  encouraging 
her  to  write,  so  that  eventually  she  dared  to  imi- 
tate Colette  and  put  her  experiences  down  on 
paper. 

Higgins'  Slippers 

This,  of  course,  has  not  been  a  systematic  in- 
vestigation of  modern  woman  as  she  expresses 
herself  in  print.  I  have  merely  tried  to  make  a  few 
tentative  remarks  through  a  comparison  between 
the  recent  wave  of  French  books  and  a  number 
of  representative  English  and  American  works. 
The  implication  seems  to  be  that  female  emanci- 
pation is  a  much  more  complex  problem  than  our 
old  Anglo-American  feminists  thought  it  was,  or 
than  is  suggested  by  the  most  eminent  living  Eu- 
ropean feminist,  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  However, 
there  were  perhaps  intimations  of  this  even  at  the 
height  of  the  Anglo-American  feminist  revolu- 
tion. Shaw  who,  for  reasons  which  I  have  never 
seen  adequately  explained,  was  obsessed  with  the 
virile  female  and  carried  her  to  her  logical  extreme 
in  the  character  of  St.  Joan  (so  powerful  a  woman 
that  her  male  principle  could  only  be  God),  was 
also  the  man  who  successfully  refurbished  the 
male-centered  myth  of  Pygmalion  and  made  Eliza 
meekly  fetch  Higgins'  slippers  even  after  she  had 
become  a  complete  personality  in  her  own  right. 

In  thinking  over  the  various  instances  I  have 
mentioned,  one  may  wonder  if  women,  especially 
gifted  ones,  are  not  called  upon  to  lead  a  double 
life:  as  females  and  subservient  to  men  on  one 
level,  at  the  same  time  as,  on  another  level,  they 
are  possibly  superior  to  the  same  men  as  brains 
and  personalities.  The  beauty  of  Higgins  was  that 
he  was  Instinctive  Brute  and  Super-Brain  rolled 
into  one,  but  how  many  Elizas  find  a  Higgins? 
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Three  co  at  rant  hi  (j  American  irr  iters  appraise 
the  attractions  of  the  writer's  life,  count  up 
tin  rewards,  and  carefully  point  out  some  of 
the  dangers. 


What's  In  It  for  Me 


1.  By  Bruce  Jay  Friedman 

If  someone  said  to  me,  "I'm  sorry,  Friedman,  no 
more  writing  for  you.  For  the  rest  of  your  life, 
you're  to  be  in  children's  ready-to-wear  at  a  huge 
annual  take-home."  I  would  doubtless  find  myself 
a  good  train,  wait  until  it  got  up  a  good  head  of 
steam,  and  hurl  myself  in  front  of  it.  Even  if  some- 
one said,  "Okay,  write  all  you  want,  but  it  will 
have  to  be  in  Minsk  and  there  will  be  certain  things 
you  won't  be  allowed  to  deal  with,"  I  would  be 
out  on  the  tracks  all  the  same,  perhaps  a  little 
reluctantly,  but  I  would  hold  my  ground  until 
the  6:05  from  Port  Washington  polished  me  off. 

I  am  not  sure  how  or  why  I  got  into  this;  one 
good  thing  about  writing  is  that  I  get  to  brood 
and  sulk  to  my  heart's  content.  My  wife  covers 
for  me  by  telling  people,  "He  is  not  a  miserable 
person.  He  is  working  on  something  in  his  head." 
What  she  doesn't  realize  is  that  a  lot  of  it  is 
authentic  noncreative  brooding  and  sulking  that 
I  am  passing  off  as  sensitivity.  Another  reason  I 
write  is  to  show  two  girls  who  rejected  me  fifteen 
years  ago  that  they  were  wrong  for  running  off 
with  optometrists.  One  of  them  gave  me  the  word 
on  a  Christmas  Eve  after  I  had  presented  her  with 
a  pair  of  Victorian  sconces  for  her  dormitory. 
What  is  it  about  optometrists? 

I  don't  really  know  that  much  about  children's 
ready-to-wear.  The  chances  are  you  have  a  good 
season  and  an  occasional  bad  one,  but  that  you 


earn  a  fairly  predictable  wage.  Not  so  with  writ- 
ing. If  you  write  a  book  that  is  full  of  pressure 
and  comes  out  of  your  very  center,  it  will  sell 
twelve  copies.  People  from  Hollywood  will  call 
at  three  in  the  morning  and  say.  "Hate  to  bug  you 
at  this  hour,  baby,  but  I  just  finished  it  and  all 
I  can  say  is  like  War  and  Peaceville.  Go  back  to 
bed  and  sleep  easy.  Tomorrow  it  goes  over  to  Mar- 
lon and  then  I  want  my  people  to  chin  with  your 
people."  You  never  hear  from  them  again.  You- 
then write  a  book  that  is  meant  to  tide  you  over  i 
and  hold  the  fort  until  you  think  up  another  that 
has  all  of  that  original  pressure.  And,  of  course^ 
the  sales  go  through  the  roof.  It  is  crap-shooting 
and  it  is  action  and  the  dream  is  always  there  and; 
I  doubt  that  you  get  it  this  way  in  children's  ready-'  I 
to-wear  although  I  did  meet  a  man  on  a  train  who 
said  you  have  the  same  thing  in  shingles. 

I  write  to  find  out  how  I  really  feel  about  things. 
If  I  knew  in  advance,  there  really  would  not  be 
any  point  to  writing.  There  are  no  doubt  writers 
who  have  views  by  the  carload.  I  have  some,  too,' 
but  they  are  usually  some  place  where  I  can't  get 
at  them.  I  find  out  how  I  feel  about  things  as  I  go 
along  and  there  is  no  one  more  curious  than  I  am 
to  find  out  what  I  am  up  to.  I  did  a  magazine  story 
recently  about  the  fashion  world.  I  took  a  look  at 
this  world  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  home  and  start  my  writing  so  I  could 
find  out  how  I  felt  about  it.  I  was  dying  to  know  I 
but  could  not  get  a  word  out  of  myself  until  the  I 
piece  was  halfway  through. 
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You  hear  a  lot  about  writers  trying  for  immor- 
lity.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  get  it  with  the  very 
•st  observation  you  put  on  paper.  I  got  it  when 
won  a  carton  of  candy  bars  in  the  eighth  grade 
r  a  safety  slogan.  There  are  writers  who  are 
eper  and  wiser  and  more  difficult,  better  sen- 
nce  makers,  craftier  storytellers,  writers  with 
uscles  you  simply  don't  have.  But  there  is  no 
le  who  sees  it  quite  your  way,  however  peculiar 
dopey.  There  is  really  no  point  in  chasing  after 
uilkner,  even  if  you  had  a  thousand  years  to  do 
but,  by  God,  I  came  up  with  one  thought  about 
ossing  on  the  green  that  was  mine  and  not  his. 
If  you  are  lucky,  some  of  your  wildest  fantasies 
e  realized.  Recently,  after  the  publication  of  A 
other's  Kisses,  a  young  lady  from  a  New  York 
iwspaper  interviewed  me.  I  had  been  ill  with  a 
rus  and  was  looking  more  sullen  and  depraved 
an  usual.  When  the  lady  appeared  with  a  photog- 
pher,  a  representative  of  my  publisher  Hew  to 
s  feet  and  shouted,  "No  pictures,  no  pictures." 
3r  an  instant,  I,  a  humble  sensitive  boy  from  the 


Bronx,  was  Steve  McQueen  and  Tony  Randall. 

For  a  few  hundred  pages,  you  are  king  of  the 
world.  You  get  to  show  off  a  little,  slip  in  a  joke 
or  two,  take  the  words  of  a  New  Yorker  cab-driver 
who  took  you  to  Penn  Station  last  night  and  put 
them  in  the  mouth  of  an  Alabama  jet  pilot  in 
Chapter  Three.  You  can  order  people  about,  get 
ordered  back,  kill  them  off  if  you  like,  or,  even 
better,  let  them  come  to  love  and  understand  each 
other. 

At  the  end  of  it  all.  marvel  of  all  marvels,  if 
you  have  not  been  a  bore  about  it,  you  can  ac- 
tually get  publishers  not  only  to  set  it  all  in  type 
and  let  people  read  it,  but  also  to  pay  you  dollars 
for  those  pages.  Dollars  for  storytelling.  Dollars 
for  your  dreams.  I  never  seem  to  have  gotten  over 
the  shock  and  joy  of  that  incredible  fact.  Not  only 
have  I  gotten  to  tell  a  story  I  know  and  goof  off 
and  have  some  fun,  but  there  is  someone  foolish 
enough  to  pay  me  eight  dollars  for  my  trouble. 
I  can  live  in  this  century  and  tell  stories  and 
don't  even  have  to  be  in  children's  ready-to-wear. 


2.  By  Gloria  Steiiiem 

i\.s  a  profession,  free-lance  writing  is  notorious- 
insecure.  That's  the  first  argument  in  its  favor, 
tor  many  reasons,  a  few  of  them  rational,  the 
ought  of  knowing  exactly  what  next  year's  ac- 
'mplishments,  routine,  income,  and  vacation  will 
i— or  even  what  time  I  have  to  get  up  tomorrow 
orning— has  always  depressed  me.  Perhaps  be- 
uise  I  spent  my  formative  years  not  going  to 
;hool  (except  when  we  happened  to  stay  three 
onths  in  one  place),  getting  attached  to  the  rou- 
ne  of  no-routine,  and  absorbing  my  father's 
lilosophy  ("I  can  stand  anything  today  as  long 
i  I  don't  know  what  tomorrow  might  bring"),  I 
n  wonderfully  well-prepared  for  the  precarious- 
ess  of  writing.  Or.  to  look  at  it  another  way,  I 
n  unprepared  for  anything  else. 
But  I  like  it.  Short  flings  at  other  kinds  of  work, 
nvever  suitably  disorganized  —  giving  away 
oney  at  a  foundation,  for  instance,  or  editing- 
ways  seemed  to  be  detours  and  pleasant  ways  of 
itting  off  what  I  really  wanted  to  do.  Not  that 
enjoy  writing.  Except  for  the  occasional  pleas- 
re  of  having  an  idea  or  finding  the  right  word, 
riting  is  terrible.  But  for  me,  it's  the  only  thing 
tat  passes  the  three  tests  of  metier:  ( 1 )  when 
m  doing  it,  I  don't  feel  that  I  should  be  doing 
>mething  else  instead;  (2)  it  produces  a  sen 


of  accomplishment  and,  once  in  a  while,  pride;  and 
(3 )  it's  frightening. 

I  don't  like  to  write.  I  like  to  have  written.  But 
I  might  keep  right  on  trying  even  if  it  meant 
working  in  an  office  nine-to-five  with  guaranteed 
annual  income,  fringe  benefits,  and  a  two-week 
vacation.  Supposing,  though,  that  no  amount  of 
government  aid  to  the  arts  ever  can  bring  about 
that  boring  condition,  here  are  some  thoughts  on 
What's  In  It  for  Me: 

...  I  can  call  myself  a  writer.  This  requires  a 
certain  suspension  of  judgment  on  my  part— if 
Forster.  Dinesen,  and  Proust  are  writers,  I  must 
be  something  else— but  after  four  years  of  seeing 
"occupation:  writer"  on  my  income-tax  form  and 
being  introduced  as  such  (hardly  anyone  points 
and  laughs),  I  can  get  it  out  without  apology. 
Almost. 

...  I  get  paid  for  learning,  for  following  my 
own  interests.  Over-researching  in  preparation 
for  writing  articles  is  a  fine  way  to  pursue  a  lib- 
eral education. 

. . .  Which  means,  obviously,  that  I  don't  have 
to  specialize.  If  one  year  can  include  articles  on 
suburban  integration,  electronic  music,  Saul  Bel- 
low, college  morals.  John  Lennon,  three  Kennedys, 
the  space  program,  hiring  policies  in  television, 
hard-edge  painting,  pop  culture,  draftees  for 
Vietnam,  and  James  Baldwin,  nonfiction  writing 
may  be  the  last  bastion  of  the  generalist. 
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...  I  get  to  see  my  name  in  print. 

 There  is  freedom,  or  the  illusion  of  it.  Work- 
ing in  spurts  to  meet  deadlines  may  be  just  as  re- 
stricting as  having  to  show  up  at  the  same  place 
every  day,  but  I  don't  think  so. 

...Writing  about  a  disliked  person  or  theory 
or  institution  usually  turns  out  to  be  worthwhile, 
because  pride  of  authorship  finally  takes  over  from 
prejudice.  Words  in  print  assume  such  power  and 
importance  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  acutely 
responsible  for  them. 

. . .  Writing,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  me  from 
believing  everything  I  read. 

—  A  writer's  product  is  personally  controllable, 
goes  straight  to  the  consumer,  and  tends  not  to 
disappear.  Actors,  directors,  editors,  conductors, 
choreographers,  and  the  like  do  work  which  is  de- 
pendent on  others  and  not  so  easy  to  preserve.  This 
almost  makes  up  for  their  getting  paid  more. 

...  I  can  advocate  change,  or  say.  "Oh,  come 
off  it,"  to  society. 

...  I  like  knowing  that  something  of  mine  has 
been  translated  for  reprint  in  France  or  Germany 
or  Japan.  It  makes  me  feel  an  international  force. 

.  . .  George  Orwell  said  he  wrote  so  that  his 
fifth-grade  teacher.  I  think,  might  see  his  work 
and  be  sorry  she'd  misjudged  him.  I'm  somewhat 
hampered  by  having  had  no  fifth-grade  teacher, 
but  there  is  always  the  chance  that  out  there  in 
Toledo.  Ohio,  are  some  high-school  classmates 
who  are  doing  the  same.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

...  I  like  not  having  to  show  identification 


when  I  charge  things  at  Doubleday's,  becaus 
there  is  a  book  there  with  my  picture  on  the  bad 

—  Making  what  seems  to  me  a  lot  of  money  i 
very  agreeable,  the  more  so  because  it  comes  ii 
lumps,  like  feast  after  famine,  and  could  stop  al 
together  at  any  time. 

. . .  Statistics  about  how  few  people  earn  thei 
livings  totally  from  writing  make  me  feel  select 
one  of  the  big  kids.  So  do  statements  like,  "I  havi 
to  go  to  Los  Angeles  on  a  story."  (Or  Algeria  01 
Cleveland  or  Rome. ) 

'.  Fortunately,  no  one  believes  that  I  thrivi 
on  insecurity,  so  I  don't  have  to  come  clean  anc 
spoil  another  reward :  the  sympathy  of  norma; 
people.  "Do  you  get  many  rejection  slips?"  "Isn'l 
it  lonely  working  at  home?"  "Don't  you  worry 
about  paying  the  rent?"  Oh,  yes,  I  sigh,  lying  irt 
my  teeth  and  soaking  up  sympathy;  all  the  time 
wondering  how  they  stand  it. 

. . .  Women  whose  identity  depends  more  on- 
their  outsides  than  their  insides  are  dangerous- 
when  they  begin  to  age.  Because  I  have  work  1 
care  about,  it's  possible  that  I  may  be  less  difficult- 
to  get  along  with  when  the  double  chins  start  to 
form. 

. . .  Sometimes,  a  stranger  comes  up  to  me  and 
says,  "I  liked  your  article."  Because  there  is  no- 
obligation  of  politeness  or  a  deal,  it  seems  more 
valuable  than  praise  from  a  friend,  or  money.  Still, 
I  never  quite  believe  it. 

. . .  Writing  is  the  only  thing  that  seems  worth- 
while. 


3.  By  Charles  Bonner 

I  started  to  answer  the  question,  to  explain  the 
attractions  of  a  writer's  life  in  a  humorous  vein, 
but  it  did  not  come  off.  That  is  not  to  say  that  a 
writing  career,  like  any  professional  undertak- 
ing, hasn't  its  comic  moments,  high  and  low,  and  I 
advise  new  adventurers  in  the  field  who  are  defi- 
cient in  a  sense  of  humor  to  abandon  it  altogether. 
The  saving  grace  is  essential  to  withstand  the 
graceless  interludes.  Still,  it  is  not  possible  to  treat 
a  lifetime  spent  in  this  arduous  and  often  finan- 
cially unrewarding  profession  as  a  long  joke. 
There  is  too  much  pain  in  it,  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  being  even  the  "lightest"  kind  of  writer  are 
too  heavy. 

In  assessing  tin-  values  of  a  writer's  life  I  think 
one  must  first  consider  motive.  Money  will  do,  but 
it  seldom  does.  Scratch  the  surface  of  an  admitted 


"money  writer."  and  you'll  find  something  more 
profound  that  chains  him  to  his  typewriter.  It  need, 
not  be  a  pretentious  thing,  though  some  writers 
speak  of  a  sense  of  mission  and  others  of  a  com- 
pelling duty  to  express  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  once  heard  Irvin  Cobb  say  that  he  had 
nothing  to  read  on  a  train,  but  he  had  the  back  of 
an  old  envelope  and  the  stub  of  a  pencil. 

My  first  efforts  to  establish  motive— or,  more 
simply,  the  reason  I  liad  to  write— did  not  carry 
me  much  beyond  the  idea  of  communication,  and 
that  did  not  seem  a  long  distance  for  one  of  my. 
ambitions.  I  had  the  luck  as  a  very  young  man 
to  have  George  Henry  Doran,  the  publisher,  ex- 
tend it  for  me.  He  said  communicate  WHAT?  and 
TO  WHOM?,  and  invited  me  to  come  back  and  see 
him  again  after  I  had  moved  around  a  few  years 
and  found  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Of  course  I  was  always  aware  of  the  light- 
hearted  gambit  that  actually  started  me  in  the 
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iting  direction.  My  parents  had  four  sons  and, 
:.ien  we  were  children,  it  was  one  of  the  pleasant 
nily  routines  to  nominate  careers  for  the  boys. 
|e  Sunday  afternoon  my  brothers  were  tapped 
rapid  succession  for  the  law,  banking,  and  medi- 
,  ie.  There  remained  the  Church  and,  while 
l|  father  was  offering  me  a  bishopric  and  I  was 
listing  parish  calls  and  the  Second  Lesson,  my 
(ther,  who  was  a  FORCE,  came  to  the  rescue. 
'  'e'll  make  him  a  novelist,"  she  said. 

When  I  had  filled  a  hundred  ruled  pages  with 
jigiarisms  from  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  Ralph  Henry 
\\  rbour,  and  G.  A.  Henty,  Mother  gathered  up  the 
i  aets  and  swept  them  to  the  printer.  My  first 
Vve\  (twenty-four  pages)  was  a  family  success. 
Ithing  since,  in  long  years  of  newspaper  report- 
i  js,  magazine  shorts,  "shots"  and  serials,  novels, 
f  -eenplays,  articles,  essays,  ghost-writings, 
f  jeches,  publicity  releases,  and  in-betweeners, 
J  s  given  me  quite  the  same  satisfaction.  I  was 
i  ver.  at  the  time,  and  I  was  hooked. 

Real  motive  came  with  maturity.  I  felt  no  mis- 
!  >n  especially,  and  to  express  myself  as  a  moral 
i  ligation  to  the  world  seemed  very  thin  indeed. 
1  hat  reader  really  cared?  The  thing  I  settled 
I:,  and  which  provided  psychic  income  with  or 
thout  other  kinds,  was  to  entertain  or  inform, 
■  !  possibly  to  instruct— but  particularly  to  try 
7 dig  out  some  small  part  of  what  it's  all  about,  and 
ss  it  on.  Occasionally  this  seemed  to  work. 
There  have  been  pitfalls,  of  course,  and  woes 
d  tangible  rewards.  While  weak  on  profit  motive 
a  propellant,  the  writing  profession  enjoys  the 
liar,  once  in  hand,  as  much  as  any.  When  a 
vel  (Legacy,  later  called  Adam  Had  Four  Sons) 
tched  a  good  price  from  the  moviemakers  after 
week's  fantastic  negotiations,  I  was  able  to  be- 
ve,  because  of  the  writer's  capacity  to  cozen 
fmself,  that  I  was  earning  $25,000  a  week.  When 
o  movie  companies  competed,  not  very  sensa- 
bnally,  for  the  next  (Angel  Casey  ) ,  I  could  afford 
take  a  long  view  of  myself.  That  is,  I  lost  two 
>nths  at  Palm  Springs,  and  I  went  back  to 
!>rk.  No  sale. 

[Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  free-lancer  is 
!  tting  in  more  hours  a  day  than  a  country  doctor 
L  steady  lonesome  grind,  more  perilous  than  the 
'ily  double,  a  jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff,  never 
[  much  as  a  nose  on  the  landlord,  and  perpetually 

thrall  to  the  small  loan  company.  If,  on  looking 
|  ck,  I  see  that  I  actually  met  the  expenses  of  the 
I  ars  out  of  writing  income— and  nothing  else— it 

ver  seemed  possible  at  the  time. 

The  course  has  been  irregular,  though  the  ups 

d  downs,  joys  and  disappointments  seem  to 
prk  out  to  par.  It  is  the  puzzlements,  I  believe, 


that  are  peculiar  to  writing.  There  was  the  maga- 
zine (Today's  Woman)  which  conducted  a  survey 
to  discover  which  fiction  writer  was  most  popular 
among  its  readers,  and  I  won  the  prize.  They  never 
bought  another  piece.  A  novel  (Ambition) ,  pub- 
lished in  October,  was  riding  high  toward  the 
Christmas  season;  the  bookstores  were  out  of  it, 
the  reorders  were  excellent,  but  the  publisher  had 
neglected  to  carry  this  good  news  to  the  bindery. 
We  missed  the  Christmas  season,  we  missed  the 
reorders,  we  missed  everything. 

I  have  learned  not  to  write  under  pressure  of 
editors'  urging,  personal  bankruptcy,  nor  during 
periods  when  the  ideas  and  the  words  simply  will 
not  come.  At  such  times  the  product  is  not  good. 
I've  learned  not  to  trust  evaluation  of  my  pieces 
to  family  or  friends.  Their  motivations  are  some- 
times too  complex.  I've  learned  to  trust  the  edi- 
torial judgment  of  the  big  majority  of  editors; 
to  have  reached  their  competency  I'd  have  to  spend 
equal  time  in  the  editorial  chair,  and  I  won't  do 
it.  Obviously,  a  writer  can  expect  to  suffer  occa- 
sionally from  an  editorial  hangover,  but  there's 
always  the  chance,  too,  that  a  story  will  hit  an 
editor  in  a  moment  of  upbeat,  to  one's  profit.  I've 
generally  found  editors'  editorial  recommenda- 
tions sound  (why  should  they  waste  the  time?). 

The  writing  field  is  one  of  movement,  of  change, 
of  innovation.  This  is  as  true  of  fiction  as  it  is  of 
nonfiction.  A  great  change  came  over  my  career  in 
midnight.  It  is  called  television  and  it  offers  view- 
ers a  form  of  predigested  entertainment  which  re- 
quires no  mental  exercise  to  absorb.  After  all,  fic- 
tion in  a  magazine  or  book  takes  a  little  thinking: 
the  reader  has  to  reconstruct  in  his  mind's  eye  the 
persons,  the  places,  and  the  plot.  The  magazine  fic- 
tion markets  could  not  stand  up  to  this  kind  of  TV 
competition.  The  three  that  had  sustained  me  for 
years  collapsed  in  one  day— Collier's,  The  American 
Magazine,  and  Woman's  Home  Co»ipanion. 

So  I  decided  to  change  to  another  sort  of  writ- 
ing, a  more  leisurely,  reflective  consideration  of 
events,  past  and  present.  As  this  form  is  still  more 
out  of  fashion  than  fiction,  it  needed  substantial 
support.  I  found  it  in  public  relations,  a  haven  to 
which  writers  have  not  sufficiently  acknowledged 
their  debt.  I  found  a  happy  berth  in  the  public- 
relations  firm  of  Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy,  oldest 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  solid,  prosperous,  and 
sometimes  called  "that  quiet,  hard-working  shop 
up  on  Forty-fifth  Street."  It  has  another  merit: 
it  exerts  very  low  pressure  on  its  writers.  I  can 
write  in  my  own  fashion— as  long  as  it  makes  a 
point,  the  point  the  boss  is  interested  in.  Isn't  that 
the  point  of  all  writing— whether  the  boss  is  editor, 
public-relations  counsel,  or  even  the  reader? 

Harper's  Magazine,  November  1965 


Linda  Bogotty,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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Thanks  to  DR.  SEUSS  and  his  friends, 
our  files  are  thick  with  letters  like  the  one 
ahove  from  little  Linda  Bogotty.  She's 
part  of  the  new  wave  of  youngsters  who 
approach  the  business  of  learning  to  read 
with  pleasure  and  confidence,  as  a  result 
of  early  contact  with  Beginner  Books. 

The  children's  assurance  stems  from  the 
fact  that  these  books  are  written  in  simple 
words  beginners  can  read  by  themselves. 
Their  eagerness  is  a  natural  response  to 
the  witty,  imaginative  writing  and  dashing 
illustrations  of  Dr.  Seuss  and  the  other 
gifted  writers  and  artists  in  the  program. 
Even  at  ages  4  to  8,  it  would  seem,  children 
have  an  inherent  ability  to  appreciate  style. 

Make  this  experiment:  Treat  your  child 
to  a  trial  membership  in  our  program  now, 
and  we'll  send  him  a  free  copy  of  the  book 
Linda  Bogotty  is  enjoying  so  much— "The 
Cat  in  the  Hat"  Beginner  Book  Dictionary. 

It's  a  dictionary  with  a  difference.  There 
are  words  in  it,  to  be  sure— 1,350  of  them. 
However,  each  word  is  defined  pictoriallv. 
Most  of  the  illustrations  are  unforgettably 
funny.  And  that,  of  course,  is  the  point.  As 
a  child  pores  over  them,  chances  are  that 
many  of  the  words  will  become  firmly 
ensconced  in  his  memory. 

Beginner  Book  stories  are  written  in 
these  same  basic  words.  They  tell  tales  of 
real  excitement  and  humor.  Many  are  in 
rhyme,  inviting  the  young  reader  to  share 
the  author's  pleasure  in  a  particularly  feli- 
citous combination  of  word  sounds.  The 
books  are  printed  in  large,  readable  type,  in 
at  least  three  bright  colors,  and  have  dura- 
ble, hard  covers  to  withstand  the  readings 
and  re-readings  they  are  bound  to  get. 

READ  WHAT  EDUCATORS  SAY  ABOUT  BEGINNER  BOOKS 


As  a  member  of  the  Beginning  Readers' 
Program,  your  child  will  receive  a  book 
each  month,  and  you  will  be  billed  for 
$1.49,  plus  a  small  mailing  charge.  This  is 
a  saving,  for  the  publisher's  catalog  price 
is  $1.95.  More  important,  however,  is  the 
regularity  of  the  program— the  child  who 
continues  to  receive  these  beguiling  Begin- 
ner Books  soon  finds  himself  forming  the 
habit  of  reading  for  pleasure.  (After  four 
monthly  selections,  you  may  cancel  mem- 
bership at  any  time  ) 

Find  out  how  much  Beginner  Books  can 
mean  to  your  child.  Accept  a  free  copy  of 
the  Dictionary,  and  along  with  it,  as  your 
child's  first  regular  selection,  Dr.  Seuss' 
delightful  ONE  FISH  TWO  FISH  RED 
FISH  BLUE  FISH.  If  after  ten  days'  trial 
your  youngster  will  relinquish  both  books 
without  protest,  send  them  back  and  forget 
the  matter.  Otherwise,  we'll  keep  the  books 
coming  until  you  tell  us  your  little  one  is 
ready  for  bigger  things.  Mail  coupon  today: 
The  Beginning  Readers'  Program 
A  Division  of  Grolier  Enterprises  Inc., 
845Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Book 


****** 


"Beginner  Books  ore  the 
most  exciting  things  I  have 
found  in  my  45  years  of 
teaching.  May  the  Beginner 
Books  multiply  and  multi- 
ply!" 

—Miss  Edith  Bardo 
Elementary  School  Teacher 
Bristol,  Indiana 


"The  books  by  Dr.  Seuss 
have  demonstrated  their 
value  in  leading  children  to 
enjoy  reading  and  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  sounds  of 
words." 

-Dr.  Paul  Witty 

Professor  of  Education  mu9  ©  jggo  |j 
Northwestern  UniVers/ty  by  Dr.  Seuss  L 


Begin   your  child's 
membership  with 
ONE  FISH  TWO  FISH 
RED  FISH  BLUE  FISH 

by  Dr.  Seuss 
Ever  hear  a  Ying  sing? 
Or  box  with  a  Gox? 
These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  wacky  creatures 
and  situations  in  this 
light-hearted  and  emi- 
nently readable  book 
by  Dr.  Seuss. 


"The  Cat  in  the  Ha 
BEGINNER  BOOK 
DICTIONARY 

bv  the  Cat  himself  ai 
P.  D.  Eastman 
Nancy  Larrick,  auth 
of  "A  Parent's  Guii 
to  Children's  Rea 
ing,"  says:  "Childn 
will  love  it!  And  the 
is  no  better  way  to 
gin  reading  than  that  ; 
Josette  Frank,  Dire 
tor  for  Children 
Books  and  Mass  M 
dia.  Child  Study  A 
sociation  of  Americ 
says:  "Parents  an 
children  will  laug 
together  at  the  joli 
pictures  of  words-ii 
action  in  this  entei 
taining  book." 


THE  BEGINNING  READERS'  PROGRAM,  Dept.  F-8 

A  Division  of  Grolier  Enterprises  Inc. 
845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  enroll  mv  child  in  the  BEGINNING  READERS'  PROGRAM  and  send  him 
once,  FREE,  "The  Cat  in  the  Hat"  BEGINNER  BOOK  DICTIONARY.  As  the  fir: 
club  selection  you  will  include  "ONE  FISH  TWO  FISH  RED  FISH  BLUE  FISH, 
for  which  you  will  bill  me  $1.49  plus  a  small  mailing  charge  (instead  of  the  publisher 
catalog  price  of  $1.95).  If  not  satisfied,  I  may  return  these  books  within  10  days  an 
owe  nothing.  Otherwise,  each  month  thereafter,  you  will  send  my  child  anoth( 
BEGINNER  BOOK  for  which  I  will  pay  $1.49  plus  a  small  mailing  charge.  I  mt 
cancel  this  enrollment  any  time  after  purchasing  four  monthly  selections. 


(  'hild's  Name 

J'lr.W  frill! 

Age 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip  Code  (if  know 

Parent's  Signature 


rto  Rican  Portraits  by  Oscar  Lewis 


d  the  Savage  Politics  o: 

William  F.  Haddad 


|tch  Doctors  and  Psychiatry 
Judith  Randal 

e  Case  for  Building  350  New  Towns 
Wolf  Von  Eckardt  H 

lthnore  Boy  by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


e  Wonderful  Movies  of  the  'Thirties 

John  Clellon  Holmes 


LOUIS  XIV  RECEIVING  THE  AMBASSADOR  01   I  HE  IHIHIEEN  SWISsJ 


Since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV...  W.  .the  reigning  cognac  of  Franct 


The  Martell  family  has  been  making  fine  cognac  for  250  years— since  Louis  XIV 
reigned  over  France.  Today  this  smoothest  and  most  rewarding  of  cognacs  is 
the  overwhelming  favorite  ot  the  French.  And  who  knows  more  about  cognac? 

MARTELL 

COGNAC  BRANDY 

A  Special  Offer  —  M.  Ma rtell's  five  brandy  glasses  of  fine  French  Stemware.  Send 
$2  to  Martell,  Dept.  H-1265,  P.O.  Box  170,  Boston,  Mass.  02101.  V.S.O.P. 
Cognac  Brandy,  80  Proof.  Sole  U.S.  Rep.,  Browne  Vintners  Co.,  New  York. 
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oneliness:  it  comes  with  the  territory 


au  could  have  brought  your  wife,  without  straining  your 
ldget,  on  your  American  Express  Credit  Card.  Here's  how. 


s  never  been  easier  to  bring  your 
fe  on  a  business  trip. 
Just  charge  her  airline  ticket  on 
>ur  American  Express  Card.  With 
:w  "Sign  &  Fly"  service  you  can 
ke  a  year  to  pay. 

All  you  do  is  show  your  American 
'Press  Card  when  you  buy  the 
:ket.  Then  sign  your  name. 
No  credit  check,  no  red  tape,  no 
;posit  or  delay. 

And  there  are  two  ways  to  pay 
r  her  ticket. 


Extended  plan.  Take  up  to  a  year  to 
pay.  The  low  service  charge  saves 
you  money.  See  box. 


12-MONTH  CHARGE 

r  LAIN      pER  $10Q 

"Sign  &  Fly"    $6.00  (Averages 
service    500  a  month) 

t      he!  major     More  than 
credit  card  plan  $9.50 

Regular  billii  You  can  also  pay  on 
your  next  American  Express  state- 
ment with  no  service  charge. 


"Sign  &  Fly"  on  American,  Eastern, 
TWA,  and  60  other  national  and  in- 
ternational airlines. 

New  lower  family  fares  are  now 
available  on  most  U.S.  airlines. 

And  next  vacation,  "Sign  & 
Travel."  This  new  credit  card  ser- 
vice lets  you  charge  tours  and  take 
a  year  to  pay. 

For  a  credit  card  application, 
write  to:  American  Express,  Dept. 
HL-4,  Box  37,  New  York,  New  York 
10008. 
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THE 
SOURCE 

James  A- 


I     1235.    THE  SOURCE 

I  |  JAMES  A  M1CHENER.  Il- 
lustrated. 'Retail  price  $7.95) 


□ 231.  COMPLETE 
POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  FROST 

I  Retail  price  $7) 


I  1 4  9  4.  GILT- 
I  I  EDGED  BONDS 

i  IAN  FLEMING 
Retail  price  S4.95) 


□ 598.  THE  COL- 
LECTOR   .  JOHN 
fowles.  i  Retail  price 


HY  ROLF  HOCHKUTK 


|  I  6  2  3.  THE 
I  I  DEPUTY 

HOCHHUTH.  (Retail 
price  S5.95J 


□ 234.    THE  OXFORD 
HISTORY    OF  THE 
AMERICAN    PEOPLE  . 

SAMI'EL  ELIOT  MORISON 
Illustrated.  'Ret.  price  $12.50; 


Kathleen 
V  Winsor 

£  Wanderers 
Easiward. 
VV&nderers 
Wesi 

□ 2  36  WAND- 
ERERS EAST- 
WARD, WANDERERS 
WEST      ,  KATHLEEN 

winsor.  'Retail  price 
$7.95; 


IAN 
FLEMING 

More 
Gilt-Edged 
Bonds 


□260.  THE 
OXFORD  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  QUO- 
TATIONS. (Retail 
price  $11) 


□ 254.  MORE 
GILT-EDGED 
BONDS     by  IAN 

FLEMING.  (Retail 
price  $5.95) 


□ 633.  THE  REC- 
TOR OF  JUSTIN 

by  LOUIS  At'CHlNCLOSS 
I  Retail  price  $-)95) 


□ 277.  BONDED 
FLEMING 

IAN  FLEMING.  'Retail 
price  $5."5) 


REBE< 
I  WEST 
NEW 
MEANING 
oTREASON 


□ 184.   THE  NEW 
MEANING 
OF  TREASON 

by  REBECCA  WEST 
Retail  price  $6.95i 


*  Don't  -i 
\  StopM 

Thee> 
CarnivalV 

HERMAN 
v  -  WOUK 

□ 199.  DON'T 
STOP  THE 
CARNIVAL 

HERMAN  WOUK 
1  Retail  price  $1.95) 


□ 206.  JOURNAL 
OF  A  SOUL 

POPE  JOHN  XXIII 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $7.95) 


□ 276.  THE  COL- 
LECTED  STORIES 
OF  KATHERINE 
ANNE  PORTER 

[Author  of  Ship  of 
Fools  ]  ( Retail  price 
S5.95) 


□ 431. 
AND  I 
THE    THIS  M 

hy  WILLIAM  5.3 
Retail  pricw 


WHO  MAY  HAVE  CONSIDERED 
MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

Book-of-the-Month  Club 


CHOOSE  ANY  THREE 
FOR  ONLY  $1 

IN  A  SHORT  EXPERIMENTAL  SUBSCRIPTION 


YOU  SIMPLY  AGREE  TO  BUY  THREE  ADDITIONAL 
CLUB  CHOICES  WITHIN  A  YEAR 


»>»GIRL 
FROM 
FITCH** 


I     I  635.  GIRL  FROM 

I  Ifitchburg 

f>  E  R  N  A  K  D  I  N  E  K . 
S  C  HERMAN.  (Re- 
tall  price  $3-95) 


mam 

mm 

I  I  6  15.  VON 
I  |  RYAN'S  EX- 
PRESS DAVID 
westheimer.  'Retail 
price  $4.95) 


□ 200.     A  COV- 
ENANT WITH 
DEATH 

BECKER.  (Retail  price 


□ 213. 
HEP'  : 

by  sally  cab  « 
Illustrated. 
price  S5.95) 


□ 212.  MY 
DARLING 
CLEMENTINE 

by  JACK  FISHMAN 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $5  95) 


□ 627.  AMERI- 
CANS ON 
EVEREST  h  I  AMES 
RAMSEY  ILLMAN 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $8-95) 


□ 156.  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF  THE 
OPERA  .  DAVID 
EWEN.  Retail  price 
$7.  50) 


I  1  153.  STAN- 

I  |  DARD  HAND- 
BOOK OF  SYN- 
ONYMS, ANTONYMS 
AND  PREPOSITIONS 
by  JAMES  C  FERNALD 

(Retail  price  S3. 95; 


□ 529.  AMERICA'S 
HANDYMAN 
BOOK.  Illustrated 

'Retail  price  $8.95) 


utiM* 

□ 161.  JO 
COOKIN 

IRMA    S.  RON 

jWmarion  R 
Illustrated.  I 
pticc  $6.50) 


l(.e  (atton 


Seat 


NEVER  CALL  RE- 

•  by  BRUCE  CATTON 
ail  price  $7. 50) 


Wot 


t  Jvlanchikl 
i  iathe 
}  Ptomip 
!  tana 


„hili  iOCO&l 
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TO 
CRECO 


□ 203.    UP    THE  DOWN 
STAIRCASE  by  BEL  KAUF- 
MAN. (Retail  price  $4.95) 


□ 262.  MANCHILD  IN  THE 
PROMISED  LAND 

Claude  brown.  (Retail  price 
$5.95) 


□ 259.  MY  TWELVE  YEARS 
WITH  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

by  EVELYN  LINCOLN.  (Retail 
price  $5. 50) 


I  1  256.  REPORT  TO  GRECO 

|  |  by    NIKOS  KAZANTZAK1S 

(Retail  price  $7.50) 


15.1.  HE  AM- 
A  f  A  D  O  R 

1r|  L.  WEST 
$4.95) 


I  if  If  II 


IJ  KilBAICOVI 

I  he  ll.ili.in> 


4t 


J 232.  A  DIC- 
TIONARY OF 
MODERN  ENGLISH 
USAGE   by  H.  w. 

fowler.  Revised  edi- 
tion. (Retail  price  $5) 


□  i't4 


4  8.  THE 
A  L  I  A  N  S 

LUICI  BARZ1NI 

Retail   price  $6.95) 


}  rRYNT 


600.   THE  AGE 
_  OF   LOUIS  XIV 

by  WILL  .Did  ARIEL 
DURANT.  Illustrated 
(Retail  price  $10) 


1  Y  AUTO- 
<  RAPHY 

RJ  CHAPLIN 
(Retail 


DOUMAS 
MacARTHUK 


i  mmmi 

j  ill  BERllfl 


6  3  0.  TOM 

I  O  N  E  S  by 

HENRY  FIELDING 

Illustrated  by  Law- 
rence BEALL  SMITH 
(Retail  price  $7.50) 


□ 106.  REMI- 
NISCENCES 

GENERAL  DOUGLAS 
MAC  ARTHUR  II  - 
lustrated.  (  Retail 
price  $6.95) 


P198. 
I  N 
LEN 


FUNERAL 
BERLIN 

DEIGHTON 
(Retail  price  $1.95) 


N  UNPRECEDENTED  HOME-LIBRARY  BUILDING  PLAN 
v*ERY  BOOK-READING  FAMILY  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT 


:  EXPERIMENTAL  MEMBERSHIP 

ested  here  will  not  only 
by  your  own  actual  experi- 
)W  effectually  membership  in 
;-of-the-Month  Clubcan  keep 
)m  missing,  through  over- 
ss,  books  you  fully  intend  to 
will  also  demonstrate  another 
nt  advantage  enjoyed  by 
s:  Book-Dividends.  Through 
pique  profit-sharing  system 
s  can  regularly  receive  valu- 
ary  volumes — at  a  small  frac- 
:iieir  price — simply  by  buying 
hey  would  buy  anyway. 

ou  continue  after  this  ex- 
ntal  membership,  you  will 


receive,  with  every  Club  choice  you 
buy,  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate. 
Each  Certificate,  together  with  a  nom- 
inal sum,  usually  $1.00  or  $1 .50 — 
occasionally  more  for  unusually  ex- 
pensive volumes — can  he  redeemed 
for  a  valuable  Book-Dividend  which 
you  may  choose  from  over  a  hundred 
fine  library  volumes  whose  retail 
prices  average  $7.  This  is  probably 
the  most  economical  system  ever  de- 
vised for  building  up  a  well-rounded 
home  library.  Since  its  inauguration 
the  almost  ii  :n  lible  sum  of  over 
$330,000,000  vor>h  of  books 
(retail  value)  has  .,  arned  and 
received  by  Club  members  trough 
this  unique  plan. 


The 

Man 
© 

Irving 
Wallace 


Prolilcs 


i  \ 


□ 


|  by  IRVING  WAL- 
LACE. (Retail  price 
$5.95) 


Courage 


John  F.  Kennedy 


□ 616.  PROFILES 
IN  COURAGE 

by  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
Memorial  Edition 
(Retail  price  S5) 


P 


□ 193.  LIFE  WITH 
PICASSO 

by  ERANCOISE  GILOT 
and  CARLTON  LAKE 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
ptice  $6.95) 


Dog  Years 


□ 250. 
YEARS 

GUENTFR  < 
(.Retail  price 


DOG 

by 
;  r  a  ss 
$6.95) 


RNEST  HEMINGWAY 


□ 625.  A  MOVE- 
ABLE FEAST  by 

ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 
Illustrated.  (Retail 
price  $  J.95) 


I  1  207.  FRIDAY 

|  |  THE  RABBI 

SLEPT    LATE  by 

HARRY  KEMELMAN 

(Retail  price  $3.95) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A67-12 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  and  send  me  the  three  volumes  whose  numbers  I  have 
indicated  in  boxes  below,  hilling  me  $1  nil  lor  all  three 
volumes.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  three  additional 
monthly  Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  tirst  year  I  am 
a  member  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any- 
time alter  buying  these  three  books  It  I  continue  alter  the 
trial,  1  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend  Certificate  with 
every  Selection— or  Alternate-I  buy  under  the  system  de- 
scribed at  left  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  all  shipments  to 
cover  postage  and  mailing  expense.)  PLEASE  NOTE:  Occa- 
sionally the  Club  itfers  two  or  more  books  at  ii  special 
combined  price.  Such  purchases  are  counted  as  a  single  book 
in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  THREE  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


MR. 
MRS 
MISS 

JMr 


(Pleas?  print  platnl> ) 


City. 
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Towle  introduces 
Contessina 
jewelry  in 
sterling  silver 


Gifts  for  her 


bracelet. 
$10  00 


Gifts  for  him 


tie  bar  and 
cull  link  set.  $10  00 


I 

tie  tack,  $2  50 


Inspired  by 
Contessina"", 
Towle's  newest 
sterling  pattern, 
available  only 
at  the  finest 
stores.  Or  write 
for  illustrated 
brochure  and 
location  of 
nearest  store: 
Towle  Silversmiths, 
Newburyport, 
Massachusetts 

CTOWLE.  H>«5 


Letters 


4  Mj^t3^^ 


Oregon's  Governor 
Versus  the  Octopus 

Mm  ray  Morgan's  article,  "The 
Most  P  owerful  Governor  in  the 
U.S.A."  |  October  |,  is  a  valuable  piece 
for  both  political  scientists  and  those 
in  the  practice  of  statecraft  because 
there  are  many  of  us  who  feel  that 
states  which  do  not  recognize  the  need 
for  streamlining  our  statutes  and 
procedures  are  destined  to  decay. 

All  governors  are  held  responsible 
by  their  constituents  but  too  few  have 
the  authority  to  go  with  that  respon- 
sibility. Between  them  and  the  people 
are  dozens  of  autonomous  boards  and 
commissions,  independent  in  struc- 
ture and  in  attitude.  Costs  of  govern- 
ment ran  lie  held  down  only  if  dupli- 
cation, waste,  empire-building,  and  a 
"spirit  of  separateness"  is  replaced. 
It  is  as  though  a  general  manager 
were  hired  to  run  a  business  and  fifty 
or  a  hundred  boards  of  directors  were 
going  their  separate  ways. 

The  octopus  is  of  legislative  crea- 
tion, presumably  under  a  fear  of  a 
too  strong  chief  executive.  But  what 
is  resulting  is  a  weakening  through 
strangulation  as  the  tentacles  multi- 
ply and  strangle,  aided  and  abetted 
by  federal  intrusions  and  federal  by- 
passing, which  are  frequently  justi- 
fied by  inaction  at  the  local  level. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield 
Governor  of  Oregon 
Salem,  Ore. 

Psychiatry  for  the  Poor 

In  "The  Coming  Upheaval  in  Psy- 
chiatry" |  October]  Maya  Pines  ac- 
complishes so  much.  She  says  things 
that  have  needed  saying  during  two 
years  of  state  planning  surveys,  ever 
since  federal  legislation  provided 
funds  to  set  these  mental-health  study 
projects  in  motion.  She  provides  an 
educating  and  mobilizing  document 
for  action  groups  similarly  concerned. 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  1965 


Those  of  us  whose  respor  )i! 
is  to  stimulate  local  plannir  a| 
cision  need  all  the  help  w( 
.  .  .  We  need  an  informed 
spend  the  next  few  years  he  n? 
up  for  the  right  occupancy1 
new  centers,   rather  than  aj 
how  to  "rent  them  out." 

Mrs.  Rex  Roberts,  I 
Mental  Health 
North  Central  Mass! 

FitchbuBI 


I  found  Maya  Pines'  ai  tf 
couraging,  but  I  must  pr  it 
Levon  Boyajian's  remark  t  ' 
only  the  psychiatrists,  psyc  f 
and  social  workers,  but  ) 
nurses  see  patients.  Why  m\n 
soon  we'll  let  the  aides  do  it.' 

Dr.  Boyajian  apparently  ij 
it  revolutionary  to  allow  i 
talk  with  people.  .  .  .  This  dis 
attitude,  coupled  with  the  I 
nurses  today  are  still  i 
criminally  low  salaries,  is  - 
part  why  many  well-educate* 
cease  practice  as  soon  as  tl 

I  am  commenting  on  this"' 
because  it  keeps  doctors  fro 
ing  the  great  potential  in  th< 
close  contact  with  patients, 
they  disregard  nurses'  obsej 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  k 
nurses  in  helping  patients.  . 

A  greater  upheaval  in  ps  i 
will  occur  on  the  day  that  the. is 
profession  decides  to  recognrl 
ing  as  a  professional,  compe' 
in  patient  care.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Dorothy  1 : 
R.  I 
Pa  ram 

I  would  like  to  express  my 
over  "The  Coming  Upheaval  I 
chiatry."  But  the  term  "comi  I 
pears  to  be  somewhat  out  o  lj 
Many  of  the  policies  advafil 
Maya  Pines  have  been  imph  I 
or  experimented  with  at  this 


The  writer  of  this  ad 
•ented  an  Avis  car  recently. 
Here's  what  I  found: 


I  write  Avis  ads  for  a 
living.  But  that  doesn't 

^  M    ^-  """^  1  •    1    1  • 

Cigarette  buttlTA  wholeV  ashtray  full.  maKC  Uie  a  paiG  liar. 

When  I  promise  I  j  that  the  least  you'll  get  from  Avis 
a  clean  Plymouth  with  everything  in  perfect  order,  I 
cpect  Avis  to  back  me  up. 

I  don't  expect  full  ashtrays;  it's  not  like  them. 

1  know  for  a  fact  that  everybody  in  that  company, 
om  the  president  down,  tries  harder. 

"We  try  harder"  was  their  idea;  not  mine. 

And  now  they're  stuck  with  it;  not  me. 

So  if  I'm  going  to  continue  writing  these  ads,  Avis 
id  better  live  up  to  them.  Or  they  can  get  themselves 
new  boy. 

They'll  probably  never  run  this  ad. 


©  AVi;  RENT  A  CAR  SYGTCM,  INC. 


The  pataca  is  local  currency  in  Macao. 


 So  is  this. 

/C*eclft /vi^dl  811  232  930 

HSnnk  of  America 


Sj^I  N   r.VITKli  STATKSllX  \ i-r^ffr H K R  I TH  Jtnff I . >-  * 

5~  twk.vtv  noi-i.Aifs      ,v,.si;':-..\.;" .rx-.y, tar.riis '"^S> 


.  TWK.VTV  IMM.I.AIfN  ;\.K'.!,'; 


In  Portuguese,  Persian  or  Punjabi  there's  no  better 
word  for  "security"  than  "Bank  of  America  Travelers 
Cheques."  Known  and  accepted  the  world  over,  they 
come  with  a  money-back  guarantee  against  loss  or 
theft.  Whenever  you  travel,  carry  money  only  you  can 
spend-BANK  OF  AMERICA  TRAVELERS  CHEQUES. 

BANK  OF  AMERICA  NATIONAL  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATION  ■   MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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in  the  past  six  or  seven  yea 
the  statement  that  "no  pub]  ft 
ties  of  any  kind  exist  for  m  tal 
tients  in  their  own  communi 
pears  to  be  rather  strong  an  vi 
Virginia  alone  has  some  tw  | 
mental-health  centers. 

The  need  for  counselors  i 
ceive  a  minimum  of  traininj  ,t 
Center  has  progressed  from  ie 
perimental  stage  to  the  emj  jd 
of  VISTA  Volunteers  .  . .  in  rij 
tions  of  town,  carrying  out  t 
time  many  of  Miss  Pines'  sug  jtj 
for  the  future.  .  .  . 

The  goal  of  one  thousand  m 
nity  mental-health  centers  wi  r 
dential  facilities,  etc.,  appeal  to 
highly  unrealistic.  This  state.  >r 
stance,  sees  these  centers  as  in 
cial  burden  which  only  a  few  mi 
palities  will  be  able  to  assume 

The  revolution  in  psychiatrj  1 
not  concern  itself  so  much  wj  n< 
buildings,  but  with  new  methik  . 
The  will  to  experiment  and  to  fit 
ible  in  the  therapeutic  appr  ch 
new  training  methods,  the  lcnri 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  present  rft 
sional  groups  about  "compel  01 
.  .  .  and  the  removal  of  the  sti^  a; 
tached  to  psychological  abnorn  iti 
will  bring  about  the  upheaval  s  1 1 
successes  your  author  expoun  d 
excellently. 

Dietrich  W.  Heydei  I 
Dir.,  The  Mental  Health  nt 
of  Norfolk  and  Chesapeal-  li 
Norfn  V 


The  Amateur  Repi  ei 

Like  most  products  of  thi  'i 
famous"  journalism  schools,  W 
most  disheartened  by  "What  A  tl 
Journalism  Schools"  [October] 
Unfortunately,  David  Boroff  w 
unable  to  right  the  wrong  that  l  iU 
done  to  the  journalism  si  to 
throughout  the  U.  S.  which  me  hi 
demands  and  were  slighted  in  tl  ai 
tide  because  he  failed  to  visit  ft 
campuses. 

At  Marquette  University  I  l» 
been  put  through  just  about  i ' 
journalistic  rigor  a  school  can  i 
sibly  ask  of  a  student.  I've  tra  e 
all  over  Milwaukee  interviewin  J 
dermen,  heads  of  the  harbor  con  tf 
sion,  and  county  supervisors,  ge  < 
my  story,  and  then  meeting  a  ( " 
line.  I  and  my  class  in  Public  Ai  * 
Reporting  were  required  to  do  a  n 


m 


On  June  3,  1875,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  first  transmitted  recognizable  voice 
sounds  on  this  ingenious  instrument.  It  employed  a  tightly  stretched  membrane, 
called  "goldbeater's  skin,"  which  was  sensitive  to  sound  waves. 


years  of  telephone  progress  toward  better,  faster  service! 


This  year,  1965,  t 
phoning  is  well 
many  new  uses 
phone  just  by  t 
pay  bills  througt 


he  area-by-area  intr 


convenient  Touch-Tone® 
jeed  calling  and  open  up 

may  be  able  to  shop  by 
erchandise  you  want— or 


0  years  between  these  two  models  haw 
is  developed.  And  behind  them  all  has 
laterials  that  would  carry  the  human  vo 
s  free  from  trouble  as  humanly  possible.  That's  why  your  tel 
one  service  will  always  keep  changing— lor  the  better. 


3n  literally  thousands  of  telephone 
in  a  relentless  search  for  new  methods 
farther,  faster,  more  clearly— 

iphone  and  your 


lllA  Bell  System 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies 


Epilepsy 

Among  these  bright  and  lively  children, 
there  is  one  who  has  this  disease.  Fortunately, 
medicines  that  control  or  lessen  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  seizures  have  made  it  possible 
for  most  epileptics  to  live  almost  normally. 

Many  of  the  new  and  better  medicines 
which  have  brightened  the  outlook  for  most 
victims  of  this  disorder  were  developed 
by  Parke-Davis. 

Bf  1  ICR  MEDICINE  S  FOR  A  BE  I  TER  WORLD 
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Compare 
your  brand 
with  the 
Rare  one 
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port,  which  covered  more 
.  pages,  on  current  munici- 
ons.  Our  sources  were  .  .  . 
e<  e  themselves  involved.  I've 
»d  'rom  "live"  type  (AP  and 
1  was  required  to  compile  my 
ipaper  from  the  copy. .  .  . 
ston  University  they  may 
f 4  into  journalism  if  they  can't 
;  grade.  At  Marquette  they 
out.  Of  my  original  fresh- 
i  only  39  per  cent  now  remain 
ilism. 

Mitchell  S.  Dydo,  '66 
Tews  Ed.,  Marquette  Tribune 
Marquette  University 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Boroff  did  a  masterful  job 
iat  Ails  the  Journalism 
'  I  can't  quarrel  with  any  of 
usions,  though  I  wish  most 
were  not  valid. 

David  Ward,  Chairman 
Journalism  Department 
Wichita  State  University 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Boroff's  critique  exempted 
a's  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
n|  rom  most  of  its  broadsides, 
less,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
t  that  the  same  issue  of  Har- 
c  itained  three  articles  by  Co- 
Journalism    alumni  (Maya 
Jan  Levy,  and  Murray  Mor- 
Edward  W.  Barrett,  Dean 
Columbia  University 
aduate  School  of  Journalism 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

lenting  on  the  University  of 
la's  Professional  Writing 
i,  the  late  David  Boroff  states 
he  teacher"— me,  I  assume, 
happened  to  be  the  faculty 
present  during  his  ten-min- 
t— "proudly  displayed  a  rack 
Trade  paperbacks  which  had 
•d  from  the  course  over  the 
I  le  should  have  blushed.  Yet 
ily  explained  that  the  empha- 
le  course  is  on  publishing— 'it 
natter  where.'  ". . . 
Ily,  the  display  of  "low-grade 
cks"  included  also  such  suc- 
hard-cover  books  as  William 
.  s  Fun  House,  Al  Dewlen's 
t  of  Honor  (McGraw-Hill 
award  winner,  Book-of-the- 
'lub  selection,  and  MGM  film) , 
lick's  Hallelujah  Train  (cur- 
§7,500,000  Cinerama  produc- 


Hare  scotch  whisky 


PENNIES    MORE    IN    COST   •   WORLDS    APART    IN  QUALITY 


There  is  a  very  special  quality  about  J  &  B  Rare  that  sets  it  apart . . . 
a  flavour  so  subtly  different  and  delightful  that  words  simply  cannot 
describe  it.  So  try  J  &  B  Rare  and  compare  it.  Prediction :  you  will 
make  a  most  rewi  'mg  discovery.  J  &  B  is  a  product  of  the  two-cen- 
turies-old house  of  Justerini  &  Brooks  whose  patrons  have  included, 
along  with  the  immortal  ^harles  Dickens,  many  of  history's  great. 


"WORLD'S  FINEST"  86  PROOF  BLENLCn  SCOTCH  WHISKY    •  THE  PADDINGTON  CORP..  N.Y.  20 
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SAIL  THE  GREEK  LINE 
TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


Fortnightly  Service  from  New  York  and  Boston  to  ^ 
PORTUGAL  •  ITALY  •  SICILY  •  GREECE •  CYPRUS  •  ISRAEL 

The  Magnificent  TSS 

OLYMPIA 

23,000  tons 
Greek  Line's  New  Flagship  TSS 

QUEEN  ANNA  MARIA 

26,000  tons 

Stabilized  •  Fully  Air  Conditioned 
Deluxe  Staterooms 


The  "Golden  Route"  is  more  than  a  sunshine  route  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ...  it  is  a  golden  way  of  life!  It  symbolizes  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  excellence,  comfort  and  elegance  ...  of  attentions  by  those 
who  are  especially  trained  in  the  tradition  of  fine  service. 
On  the  "Golden  Route"  you'll  luxuriate  on  sleek,  comfortable  liners  in 
staterooms  with  private  facilities.  Play  on  the  many  sun-deck  areas 
.  .  .  swim,  make  friends  in  the  many  spacious  public  rooms.  You'll 
delight  in  the  epicurean  Continental-American  cuisine  featuring  Medi- 
terranean specialties. 

Pick  the  "Golden  Route"  sailing  of  your  choice  .  .  .  take  advantage  of 
season  discounts  up  to  25%  .  .  .  custom-plan  your  own  itinerary,  or 
select  an  all-inclusive  tour  from  the  many  regularly  scheduled  to 
Mediterranean  countries  and  Greek  Islands. 

For  "Golden  Route"  information,  tours  and  reservations  including  the 
magnificent  Mediterranean  cruise  and  West  Indies  cruises,  contact 
your  TRAVEL  AGENT. 

GREEK  LINE 

32  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10004 

Boston  •  Cleveland  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  Philadelphia  •  San  Francisro 

Countries  of  Registry:  Liboria  Greece 
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lion),  .  .  .  Harold  Keith's  Rifle- 
Watie  (Newbery  Medal  winner), 
many  others.  .  .  . 

Each  student  writes  as  well  as  h  s 
able.  His  present  skill,  not  his  yeeL 
ings  or  potential,  is  of  necessity  e 
factor  that  determines  where  he  p  . 
lishes.  To  condemn  him  because  i 
isn't  capable  of  or  interested  in  v. 
ning  acclaim  in  Kenyan  Rev 
strikes  me  as  equivalent  to  denou . 
ing  Mr.  Boroff  on  grounds  that  j 
never  topped  Crime  and  Piinishrru  . 

I  find  nothing  sinful  in  a  would; 
writer's  desire  for  editors'  checks.  , 
If  he  sells  men's  magazine  articl 
confession  stories,  or  even  criti 
pieces  to  Harper's  while  he  learns 
craft  and  discovers  the  limitations 
his  talent,  I  doubt  that  it  is  any  m< 
corrupting  or  demeaning  than  serv 
in  shoe  store,  bank,  or  advertisi 
agency. 

Uwight  V.  Swain,  Assoc.  Pr 
of  Professional  Writi 
University  of  Oklahoi 
Norman,  0k 

So  Long  a(  the  Fa 

I  was  momentarily  convinced  ! 
Russell  Lynes'  article,  "Goodbye 
World's  Fairs"  [After  Hours,  Oct 
ber|,  but  on  second  thought  one  se 
why  fifty  million  people  still  attend* 
the  most  recent  Fair. 

Even  today  there  are  millions  wl 
are  less  internationally  mobile  tht 
Mr.  Lynes  might  believe,  tied  dow, 
by  small  children,  low  income,  or  tl 
confines  of  the  two-week  vacatioil 
Furthermore,  very  few  people  ha\ 
been  everywhere.  I  have  visited  El 
rope  nine  times  and  Mexico  twice  bu 
vast  areas  of  the  world  are  unknow 
to  me  and  some  of  these,  like  [ndii 
the  Philippines,  and  Egypt  wer 
beautifully  and  instructively  present 
ed  at  the  Fair.  .  .  .  Donald  Vinini 
New  York,  X.  Y 


Worthy  Non-job; 

The  Don  Oberdorfer  article,  "Th< 
New  Political  Non-Job"  |  Washingtor 
Insight,  October  J,  perhaps  ended  to; 
soon.  It  placed  too  little  stress  upor 
the  worthwhileness  of  such  appoint 
ments  to  the  nation  and  it  didn't  sa; 
that  in  many  instances  they  aren'i 
political  at  all.  .  .  .  I've  held  several 
non-jobs  and  in  each  I've  felt  I  pro- 
vided useful  service  to  my  country. 


Would  you  brew  your  morning  coffee 
with  secondhand  water? 


You  did  this  morning. 

You  will  tomorrow  morning. 

Even  the  most  fastidious  cook  can't  avoid  starting  the  coffee  with  water  that  only 
yesterday  might  have  laundered  shirts,  descaled  steel,  and  whistled  through  a  steam 
calliope  or  someone  else's  coffeepot.  And  tomorrow  used  water  will  start  its  rounds  all 
over  again. 

Our  challenging  problem  right  now  is  keeping  today's  secondhand  water  clean 
enough  to  use  and  reuse.  In  more  than  40  years  of  helping  industry  meet  that  chal- 
lenge, Calgon  Corporation  has  discovered  there  is  no  substitute  for  sound,  experienced 
engineering  when  it  comes  to  solving  water  problems  effectively.  And  at  a  realistic  cost. 

Learn  how  you  can  help  industry  and  government  in  your  area  work  towards  sound, 
clean-water  objectives — and  perhaps  how  Calgon  can  help  you.  Write  for  "The  Chal- 
lenging Problems  of  Water,"  Calgon  Corporation,  Dept.  H,  Calgon  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  1  5230. 


Helping  America  answer  the  challenging  problems  of  water 


&l  (fytaef  dead/* 
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Currently,  I  am  Civilian  Aide  t 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  I 
Dakota  and  I've  served  on  se 
groups  advisory  to  the  U.  S.  De 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  elsew 
•  •  ■  We  can  get  in  a  few  good  lick 
democracy   when   the  nation's 
business    and    professional  le£..„ 
whose  only  official  status  in  the 
ernment  is  spelled  c-i-t-i-z-e-n  rJ 
sent  us  at  an  inaugural  in  equatt 
Africa,  advise  Interior  on  conse 
tion  or  the  Army  on  ROTC.  Most 
portantly,  the  non-job  holder  hirfjf 
can  come  to  experience  governmei'| 
action,  enlarging  his  effectiveness 
an  adviser,  as  a  voter,  and  as  anB 
fluence  for  good  government  at  efl 
level.  H.  R.  Albrecht,  M 

North  Dakota  State  Universal 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Sciqli 
Fargo,  NgU 

Unborn  Woill 


I  read  with  interest  Tillie  Olsl 
moving  account  of  "Silences:  Wf 
Writers  Don't  Write"  |  "The  Writ! 
Life,  Part  I,  October] .  .  .    .  If  1 
writer's  life  demands  a  "totality! 
self"  and  if  women  are  "tradition^ 
trained  to  place  others'  needs  firsj 
are  there  not  to  be  any  writers  amo 
those  new  American  females  Mar; 
K.  Sanders  was  talking  about  in  yal 
July  issue  |  "The  Xew  American  l) 
male:  Demi-feminism  Takes  Over" 
Does   the   would-be   woman  wry 
drive  herself  to  an  early  grave  or 
padded  cell,  snatching  moments  free  > 
sleep  or  scrubbing,  on  the  slim  ho, 
of  that  one-in-a-million  grant  th 
may  give  her  the  gift  of  time?  ( 
does  she  stand  by,  a  mere  interest! 
spectator,  and  watch  what  she  has 
say  and  her  ability  to  say  it  witty 
on  the  vine? 

Or  is  there  room,  perhaps,  for 
new  breed  of  American  female  wh 
isn't  trained  to  put  everyone  else' 
needs  first,  who  is  her  own  best  sell 
first,  and  consequently  a  real  honest]), 
to-goodness  full-blooded  woman? 

MAR.IORIE  A.  LlENEClli 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y  I 
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Tillie  Olsen  stated  that  the  writeil 
Sigrid  Undset  was  childless.  This  if| 
incorrect.  She  had  three  children 
(See  A.  H.  Winsnes,  Sigrid  Undset.) 
She  also  took  care  of  three  children  ol 
her  husband  by  a  former  marriage 
She  had  some  help  with  the  house- 


Astro-Sonic  Model  664  Stereo  FMjAM  raiUo-phonograph  in  Walnut.  S450. 


Until  you  hear  magnificent  Magnavox  Astro-Sonic  stereo 
you  have  no  idea  how  beautiful  music  can  be. 


Iljro-Sonic  Stereo  flawlessly  re-creates  the  full 
t.uty  of  music — from  delicate  flute  passages 
I  the  full  crescendos  of  a  symphony.  Solid- 
re  circuitry  (no  tubes)  eliminates  compo- 
Iit-damaging  heat.  Astro-Sonic  Stereo  is  ten 
|  es  more  efficient  than  tube  sets.  So  reliable, 
rts  are  guaranteed  for  five  years.* 


Total  Remote  Control  {optional)  lets  you  hold 
the  world's  great  music  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand.  With  this  magnificent  Magnavox,  you 
can  select  your  favorite  music  on  either  stereo 
FM  or  conventional  FM/AM  radio,  change 
records,  adjust  volume,  and  turn  the  set  on  or 
off. . .  without  leaving  your  chair. 


Italian  Provincial  658  in  Cherry, 
Walnut,  or  Mahogany.  $495. 


Magnavox  is  sold  direct  through 
franchised  dealers  (in  the  Yellow 
Pages),  savingyou  middleman  costs. 
Solid-state  stereo  console  radio- 
phonographs  from  $198.50  and 
portable  stereos  from  $65. 


the 


agnificent 

a  ci  no 


French  Provincial  629 
in  Cherry  or  Antique  Ivory.  $398.50, 


270 Park  Ave  .  New  York  17.  N  Y 
•Solid-state  components  replaced  by  dealer  if  defects  develop  under  normal  use.  Free  labor  first  year. 


^^yz^^:  Terrific  Trinidad 


^la^^^^o ...Tranquil  Tobago 

Everyone  raves  about  the  balmy  climate,  the  wonderful  beaches, 
the  splendid  scenery  of  the  West  Indies.  But  listen  to  those  who 
know  Trinidad  and  Tobago  where  there  is  so  much  more  to  see 
and  do.  Or  still  better,  listen  to  Trinidad's  gifts  to  the  world— the 
exciting  rhythm  of  big  steel  bands  and  the  saucy  charm  of  Calypso. 
Trinidad  gave  us  the  Limbo,  too,  and  wait  till  you  see  it  dazzlingly 
performed  under  a  flaming  pole! 

Music,  song  and  dance  come  naturally  to  fun-loving  Trinidadians 
whose  lovely  island  is  the  home  of  a  veritable  U.N. —Africans, 
Hindus,  Moslems,  Syrians,  Chinese,  Europeans  and  Americans. 
Here  in  this  colorful  new  country  the  spirit  of  Carnival  is  a  year- 
round  way  of  life  that  casts  its  alluring  spell  on  the  young  at  heart. 

Only  twenty  miles  away,  charming,  pastoral  Tobago  is  an  entirely 
different  world.  A  world  so  calm  and  quiet  and  unspoiled  as  to  seem 
unreal.  Here  the  blue  skies  are  ablaze  with  the  color  of  tropical 
flowers  and  rare  birds— the  white  beaches  stretch  endlessly  under 
the  gently  swaying  palms.  Fishing,  swimming,  sailing,  snorkeling 
arc  at  their  best  in  Tobago  and  world-famed  Buccoo  Reef 
provides  an  unforgettable  spectacle  of  marine  life. 

Jets  whisk  to  these  enchanted  islands  in  jig  time— see  your  travel 
agent  soon. 

For  illustrated  brochures  write  to: 
THIN  1  i  ) A  I  )  A IM  I  >  TOBAGO  TOURIST  BOARD 

P.O.  I'ox  l'.iTl.  Dept.  HA.  Ni>\v  York,  Xcw  York  10017 
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work,  but  looked  after  the  ci 
and  prepared  the  meals  herse 
had  a  son  Anders  killed  during. 
War  II  in  resisting  the  (ierma 
sion  of  Norway.  (See  Undset, 
to  the  Future.)   Her  son  Ha- 
caped  to  Sweden.  Her  third  dlfl 
daughter,  was  sickly  and  diedvli 
rather  young. 

But  I  do  not  challenge  Mrs.  ( 
conclusion     that     raising  el 
makes  it  difficult  if  not  imp<  | 
for  most  women  to  have  a  li 
career.  Lester  B.  Oi  i 

Professor  o'| 
Indiana  Univ 
Indianapolis  I 

Students  "Fad 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there; 
much    interest    in  film-makin 
American    campuses,    as    Davi ' 
Stewart  pointed  out  in  "The  M| 
Students  Make:  New  Wave  on 
pus"  [October].  Who  can  doubt  I 
we  live  more  by  images  than  v| 
in  our  world  of  mass  communicait 

I  particularly  agree  that  stu(| 
speak  a  different  language 
adults.  This  is  critically  true  of  t«| 
ers  who  are.  when  it  comes  to 
municating  with  their  classes,  | 
plete  illiterates  in  terms  of  v:| 
understanding.  This  discrepancy 
pecially  worries  me  since  I  am  ir ! 
business  of  educating  English  te  | 
ers-to-be. 

The  big  trouble  is  that  words  1;| 
blocked  the  image-making  ability 
students  because  of  the  stress  phi 
on  a  textual  point  of  view.  To  exp I 
imagination— which  I  take  to  be 
important   function   of  an  Eng 
teacher— one  must  go  beyond  the  p..J 
to  the  creation  of  images.  What  bel ' 
way  to  do  this  than  encourage  fi 
making  in  secondary  and  even  { 
mary  schools?  I  understand  Brit 
is  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect. 
point  is  that  teachers  on  all  levels  n< 
to  be  trained  to  understand  the  i' 
portance  of  film  as  communicati 
and  as  art.      DR.  STANLEY  SoLOMi 
Assoc.  Prof..  Div.  of  Educati 
State  University  Coll* 
Pittsburgh,  N. 

The  [{ifjht  to  D 

As  a  physician  I  found  Dr.  Sidnc^ 
Cohen's  "LSD  and  the  Anguish  (j 
Dying"  |  September  |  extremely  inte 


Why  do  so  many 
>eople  of  means 
lo  business  with 
Merrill  Lynch? 


■  laps  it's  because  of  our  tradi- 
ii  al  concern  for  a  man  and  his 
ley.  A  concern  that  began  with 

■  founding  precept  that  "the  cus- 
Bsr's  interest  must  come  first."  A 
l:ern  marked  today  by  any  num- 
lof  policies  and  services  estab- 
I:d  by  Merrill  Lynch. 

ohxample:  Our  Research  Division 
I  ates  independently  of  our  Sales 
|sion.  It  calls  the  shots  as  it  sees 
i.  Thus,  before  we  sell  any  stocks 
etail  —  stocks  that  we  buy  our- 
as  intending  to  offer  them  to  our 
omers  —  Research  must  always 
'ove  the  offering  first.  (As  a  mat- 
bf  record,  it  has  turned  down  at 
t  three  out  of  four  this  year.) 

example:  We  believe  that  your 
iness  is  your  business  and  to 
ntain  the  confidential  relation- 


ship,  we  handle  all  our  accounts  by 
number,  not  by  name. 

For  example:  We  have  a  Special 
Handling  Unit  that  arranges  the  sale 
of  thousands  of  blocks  of  listed 
stock  every  year  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  market.  Blocks  of  2,000,  4,000, 
10,000  shares  or  more  that  don't  lend 
themselves  to  normal  handling. 

For  example:  We  have  unsurpassed 
floor  coverage  for  fast,  efficient  exe- 
cutions. Twelve  brokers  on  the  floor 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
each  of  whom  has  developed  an  in- 
timate feel  for  the  market  in  the 
stocks  he  handles  because  he  covers 
only  two  trading  posts,  an  average  of 
125  stocks  apiece. 

For  example:  We  have  separate  divi- 
sions to  handle  Government  Securi- 


ties and  Municipal  Bonds  —  yield  the 
palm  to  nobody  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  guidance  in 
fixed-income  securities. 

For  example:  We  have  a  staff  of 
twelve  Senior  Portfolio  Analysts 
who  welcome  the  opportunity  to  sit 
down  and  consult  with  anybody 
about  the  more  complex  problems  of 
sizable  portfolios. 

For  example:  We  have  a  net  worth  of 
over  $120,000,000  — about  two  and  a 
half  times  the  capital  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

If  a  broker's  real  concern  about  you 
and  your  money  should  ever  play  a 
part  in  your  selection  of  a  firm  to 
handle  your  investments  —  we  ask 
only  the  chance  to  demonstrate  ours. 


MERRILL    LYNCH,    PIERCE,    FENNER    &    S  IVI 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10005 


I  T  H  INC 


EST.  1768 


If  it  writ 
Spanish,  it  isn't 
true  Sherry... 
if  it  isn't 
Duff  Gordon, 
it  isn't  the 
best! 

Imported, 
ofeourse! 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR  U  S.  A. : 
MUNSON  G  SHAW  CO..  NEW  YORK 
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esting.  However,  from  a  medical 
point  of  view  Cas  opposed  to  a  purely 
psychiatric  one  I  I  am  opposed  to  the 
use  of  LSI). 

My  first  objection  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Cohen's  article,  it  does  not 
work  in  any  predictable  manner.  My 
second  objection  is  that  as  a  hallu- 
cinogen, its  effects  are  transient,  and 
in  such  cases  as  the  one  mentioned, 
may  be  viewed  as  fraudulent. 

Since  LSD  is  known  to  accentuate 
the  senses,  the  question  of  Its  effect 
on  pain,  and  the  possibility  that  it 
may  worsen  already  unbearable  pain, 
must  therefore  be  considered.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  can  see  no  value  in  a 
drug  of  this  type  to  relieve  the  very 
real  anguish  of  pain  and  dying. 

The  Euthanasia  Society  of  Ameri- 
ca, of  course,  is  interested  in  all  re- 
sponsible efforts  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  those  facing  death  in 
terminal  illnesses.  ...  A  most  basic 
question  is  whether  it  should  be  man- 
datory |  for  physicians  |  to  artificially 
prolong  the  existence  of  an  incurable 
sufferer.  With  proper  safeguards, 
should  not  a  patient  have  the  right  to 
die?  Is  the  life  and  dignity  of  an  in- 
dividual being  protected  and  revered 
when  all  hope  of  recovery  is  gone  and 
all  that  is  being  nurtured  is  the 
anguish  of  certain  death? 

Dr.  H.  Leslie  Wenger 
Treas.,  Euthanasia  Society 
of  America,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bufano's  Bonanza 

Last  March  a  storybook  ending 
was  added  to  one  of  your  recent  arti- 
cles, "The  Sculptor  Who  Embarrasses 
San  Francisco"  |  February  1963]. 
There  Donovan  Bess  tells  of  the  ban- 
ishment of  several  of  Beniamino 
Bufano's  sculptures,  including  a  large 
black  granite  bear,  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco sewage  plant.  In  February  1062 
Bufano,  understandably  irritated,  de- 
manded the  return  of  two  of  his 
works— the  bear  and  a  woman's  torso. 
It  seems  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  city.  Bufano  had,  years  before, 
loaned  them  to  the  WPA  which  in 
turn  had  transferred  them  to  the  city. 
When  refused,  he  brought  suit  for 
recovery  of  the  two  works.  The  case 
went  to  trial  and  a  jury  awarded 
Bufano  $50,000;  however,  the  trial 
judge  set  this  verdict  aside  on  the 
ground  that  suit  had  not  been  brought 


before  the  statute  of  limitations 
run  out. 

Last  March  the  District  Coin', 
Appeal  reversed  the  trial  court 
restored  Bufano's  judgment.  H 
fully,  now  that  San  Francisco 
been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  v|| 
of  Bufano's  works,  it  may  find  a  n\ 
worthwhile  setting  for  them, 
knows,  perhaps  the  gentle,  sex  i 
bear  may  eventually  find  its  wa.vj 
the  zoo  for  admiring  nose  pats  fj 
countless  youngsters. 

Ronald  R.  Hrus  f 
San  Diego,  Crj 

The  Fungus  Among 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
Welfare  John  W.  Gardner  should  r 
ize  that  organizational  dry  rot  ex 
because  of  euphoric  reporting 
ward  in  the  organizational  chain 
command  ["How  to  Prevent  Org 
izational  Dry  Rot,"  Easy  Chair,  0( 
berj.  No  administrator  is  going 
highlight  the  deficiencies  in  an  ope 
tion  under  his  responsibility  or  | 
trol.  ...  As  my  young  son  would  s 
"There  is  fungus  among  us."  Pi 
therefore,  our  poor  leader  whose  g 
is  to  cut  the  fungus  from  among 
with  a  scalpel  made  of  paper. 

He  need  not  despair.  The  job  can 
done  very  simply.  He  need  only  p: 
vide  that  at  every  level  in  which  a 
port  is  required,  there  be  required 
"adversary  report"  prepared  by  oil 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  ...  of  til 
administrator,  whose  duty  deman 
the  presentation  of  the  bad  side  in  t| 
most  persuasive  and  objective  ma.  • 
ner.  .  .  .  Thus,  each  administrator 
every  level  will  be  aware  of  the  pro  I 
lems  at  or  below  his  level,  whether  h  I 
likes  it  or  not.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  in  Secretary  Gan 
ner's  organization  in  whom  the  spai 
of  individuality  has  not  been  snuff© 
who  have  the  capacity  for  innovatiqj 
and  change  but  who  have  no  feet  ft 
the  stirrups,  who  might  well  qualif 
for  the  position  of  the  devil's  advc 
cate.   Needless  to  say,   I   sit  tigh 
waiting,  with  bated  breath  and  appli 
cation  in  hand,  for  the  announcemen 
of  openings.         Joseph  C.  Bouldei 
Analyst,  Civil  Actions  Brand 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeal; 
Social  Security  Administratiol 
Dept.  of  Health,  Educatioi 
and  Welfan 
Washington,  D.  C 
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leatre-in-the-Air 


Europe.  It's  a  movie 
d  much,  much  more. 


■ip»X>.  


el  ur  new  switch  on  high-flying cntcrtain- 
■  urn  it — and  tune  in  anything  from  a 


great  mo\ie  to  nine  programs  designed  lot 
private  listening. 


Movies.  First-run  and  feature  films  with 
your  favorite  stars. 


-  J 


I 


how  tunes.  The  best  from  Broadway 


fan 


Classical  music.  Bach,  Beethoven,  othei 
imous  composers,  in  stereo. 


Mood  music.  Smooth  contemporary 
sounds,  always  very  stereo. 


ff  op  singers  and  bands.  Renditions  of  old 
Ind  new  favorites. 


'  r  \  Tunes  for  teens.  The  big  beat  at  30,000 
feet.  For  young  hipsters. 


A  children's  show.  Funny  man,  stories, 
\U    songs,  riddles  and  games. 


vll-time  musical  favorites.  The  best  of 
esterday's  music. 


iri\  For  the  men.  Inside  information  on 
'  business  and  protocol  abroad. 


Theatrc-in-the-Air  is  now  playing  on  most  you're  up  too  close  or  back  too  far.  And  you  don't 

Jr  flights  to  London,  Paris,  Rome  and  Frankfurt,  have  to  sit  in  a  darkened  cabin.  For  reservations,  sec  a 

0  great  shows  in  one.  And  you  get  the  best  seat  in  Pan  Am  Travel  Agent  or  call  us. 
louse.  Theatre-in-the-Air  doesn't  make  you  look  Worlds  mOSt  experienced  airline 

anyone's  shoulder,  or  strain  your  eyes  bee  aUSe  First  on  the  Atlantic  First  on  the  Pacific  First  in  Latin  America  First  'Round  the  World 


Bear  and  cubs  on  a  Weyerhaeuser  tree  farm  where  limber  is  grown  as  a  cr< 


Is  there  a  Pseudotsuga  menziesii  in  your  home? 

Probably. 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  house  in 
America  where  Pseudotsuga  menziesii, 
better  known  as  the  Douglas  fir,  hasn't 
been  used  someplace. 

No  wonder. 

Nature  has  endowed  this  versatile 
wood  with  advantages  for  building. 

Pound  for  pound  it  is  stronger  than 
steel,  vet  it  is  very  light  in  weight.  You 
can  saw  it.  shape  it,  and  machine  it  with 
ease.  And  it  is  one  of  nature's  more 
durable  woods. 

So  you're  apt  to  see  it  in  everything 
from  giant  glulam  arches  to  enduringlv 
beautiful  exteriors,  from  joists  and  raft- 
ers to  finish  and  trim. 


Plywood  lakes  exciting  new  forms, 
keeping  building  costs  low. 


Lumber  is  only  a  beginning,  though. 

We  peel  the  Douglas  fir  into  thin 
sheets  of  veneer  for  plywood  which  has 
revolutionized  construction  in  the  past 
t\\  o  decades. 

We  chip  it  and  flake  it  for  low  cost 
particleboard  and  flakeboard  panels 
used  as  a  base  for  floors,  kitchen  count- 
ers and  table  tops. 

And  we  turn  it  into  high  grade  pulp 
used  for  paperboard  boxes,  milk  and 
ice  cream  cartons  and  fine  printing 
papers. 

This  makes  Douglas  fir  every  bit  as 
\  aluable  in  its  own  way  as  other  natural 
resources  like  oil  and  uranium.  But  un- 


like minerals,  this  resource  is  renewabl 
Douglas  fir  is  but  one  of  many  sp 
cies  we  grow  and  harvest  on  our  tr 
farms  in  a  perpetual  cycle  of  crops.  R 
suit?  An  endless  source  of  wood  ft 
scores  of  forest  products,  as  well  as1: 
stable  base  for  taxes  and  jobs. 

These  lands  arc  a  haven  for  wildlif 
they  protect  the  water  supply  and  the 
are  a  wonderful  source  of  outdoor  rei 
reation  for  thousands. 

For  more  information  on  moder 
forestry,  send  for  our  free  bookie 
"From  Weyerhaeuser  tree  farms  t 
you."  Write  Weyerhaeuser  Company. 
Box  A-5.  Tacoma,  Washington  98401 


New  shapes  in  wood  allow  bold  changes 
in  architectural  designs. 


Sew  building  methods 
give  you  a  better  home 


th  extra-dry  lui 


A 


Weyerhaeuser 

Pulp,  Paper.  Packaging,  Lumber,  Plywood 
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Christmas  List 


by  John  Fischer 


special  holiday  greeting  to  the 
■  wing  people  who  have  done  some- 
\y  during  the  past  year  to  earn  the 
Ird  (or  at  least  the  bemused  at- 
lon)  of  their  fellow  citizens: 

I  For  unabaslied  effrontery,  to  Dr. 
lev  S.  King  and  his  fellow  editors 
\.e  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
wkssociation. 

.  3  asked  a  professional  writer  who 
I  ot  a  physician  to  contribute  a 
10-word  article  to  a  symposium  in 
I  Journal  on  the  use  of  patients  as 
Irimental  subjects  in  clinical  re- 
[ch.  "Unfortunately,"  Dr.  King 
|;e,  "our  journal  does  not  pay  for 
\  ributions." 

e  did  not  explain  why— perhaps 
use  no  explanation  would  sound 
[  convincing.  The  Journal  is  one 
j  he  country's  wealthier  publica- 
13.  It  carries  about  five  thousand 
l;s  of  advertising  a  year,  for  which 
arges  roughly  $10  million.  (This 
in  informed  estimate  by  knowl- 
able  people  in  the  advertising 
jness;    precise    figures    are  not 
lable,  because  the  AM  A  is  noto- 
sly  close-mouthed  about  its  fi- 
:es.)  Moreover,  since  the  Journal 
"nonprofit"  magazine,  it  pays  no 
me  taxes.  And  the  AMA  has  no 
pulty  in  finding  hundreds  of  thou- 
is  of  dollars  to  maintain  the  most 
ttsive  lobby  in  Washington,  to 
;  Medicare  and  other  legislation 
I  si  ikes. 

s  it  happened,  the  writer  who  re- 
iad  Dr.  King's  strange  request  for 
1  rity  contribution  had  paid  heavy 
i  ical  bills  during  the  year  to  a 
i  ber  of  doctors,  all  of  them  with 

lal  incomes  considerably  greater 
i  i  his  own.  None  of  them  offered 
|r  services  for  free. 

I  per's  Magazine,  December  1965 


2.  To  a  gallant  legislator,  Repre- 
sentative Bob  Bass  of  De  Kalb,  Texas, 
for  his  fight  to  give  equal  shunting 
rig  Ills  to  women. 

Under  Texas  law,  dating  back  to 
Spanish  colonial  times,  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  for  a  husband  to  kill  any  man 
he  suspects  of  making  love  to  his  wife. 
He  doesn't  have  to  catch  them  in  adul- 
tery ;  the  homicide  is  justified  if  he 
merely  has  reason  to  think  that  the 
couple  might  be  (in  the  words  of  one 
Texas  judge)  "clandestinin'  around." 

But  the  husband  cannot,  with  im- 
punity, shoot  his  wife  as  well;  nor 
is  it  legal  for  a  wife  to  unlimber  her 
artillery  on  another  lady  who  has  been 
carrying  on  with  her  husband.  This 
anomaly  struck  Representative  Bass 
as  an  outrageous  discrimination 
against  womankind.  Consequently  in 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  he 
introduced  an  amendment  (to  Article 
1220  of  the  Texas  penal  code)  to  give 
the  gentler  sex  an  equal  right  to  sum- 
mary vengeance.  Some  of  his  col- 
leagues were  enthusiastic— for  exam- 
ple, Representative  Charles  Whitfield 
of  Houston,  who  remarked  that  "Mur- 
der is  thoroughly  justified  in  many 
instances.  I  say  let's  just  share  the 
right  with  the  girls."  Others,  such  as 
Representative  Bob  Eckhardt,  also 
of  Houston,  suggested  that  the  legis- 
lature ought  to  think  twice  before 
legalizing  "a  kind  of  general  car- 
nage." The  debate,  as  reported  in 
The  Texas  Observer,  ended  in  referral 
of  the  amendment  to  a  subcommittee, 
for  further  study  by  the  legislature's 
experts  on  homicide,  women,  and  local 
folkways. 

3.  To  Dr.  Har>  Kraus,  for  a  book 
which  may  quite  litt  rally  change  your 
life. 


Back  trouble— in  many  guises:  a 
"slipped  disk,"  arthritis,  sciatica,  a 
chronic  stiff  neck,  or  what  our  grand- 
fathers used  to  call  lumbago  and 
rheumatism— has  become  one  of  the 
commonest  of  American  afflictions. 
It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  occupational 
disease,  to  which  urban  office  workers 
are  particularly  susceptible;  it  is  es- 
pecially widespread  among  business 
executives,  psychiatrists,  editors,  dip- 
lomats, professors,  and  other  people 
whose  lives  are  both  (a)  sedentary 
and  (b)  subject  to  considerable  ten- 
sion. (Placid,  peasant  types  seldom 
complain  of  backache,  no  matter  how 
hard  they  labor.  I 

For  some  curious  reason,  however, 
relatively  few  doctors  have  special- 
ized in  this  field.  One  internist  told  me 
that  he  referred  practically  all  his 
back  cases  either  to  psychoanalysts 
or  osteopaths,  "not  that  I  think  they 
can  do  much  good,  but  they  probably 
won't  do  much  harm  either  and  at 
least  it  gets  a  hopeless  problem  out  of 
my  office."  One  explanation  for  this 
defeatist  point  of  view  among  general 
practitioners  is  that  until  recently  all 
known  medications— from  aspirin  to 
hydrocortisone  injections  —  provided 
only  temporary  and  partial  relief  for 
most  people  suffering  from  arthritis 
and  related  ailments.* 

A  physician  who  does  not  regard 
such  problems  as  hopeless  is  Dr. 
Kraus,  one  of  the  very  few  specialists 
in  back  troubles.  (For  three  years  he 
treated  the  then  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 


*Within  the  last  few  months  a  new 
drug-  which  shows  promise  in  the  treat- 
ment of  some  types  of  arthritis,  gout, 
and  bursitis  has  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket and  is  being  cautiously  prescribed  by 
some  physicians. 
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nedy.)  Last  .summer  he  published  a 
book— Backache,  Stress  and  Tension 
f  Simon  and  Schuster,  $4.50 )  —which 
sums  up  his  findings  about  the  cause 
of  most  back  troubles  and  what  to  do 
about  them.  From  my  own  experience 
and  that  of  a  dozen  friends,  I  can 
testify  that  his  remedy  really  works. 

Basically  it  consists  of  exercises— 
a  special  kind  designed  to  relax  cer- 
tain muscles  which  have  gone  into 
spasm  from  tension,  and  then  to 
strengthen  others  gone  flabby  from 
sedentary  living.  (  Before  starting  on 
his  regimen,  I  had  been  getting  lots 
of  exercise— nearly  all  of  the  wrong 
kind;  standard  military  calisthenics, 
for  example,  are  likely  to  make  most 
back  trouble  worse,  not  better.)  In 
some  cases,  the  treatment  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  therapy  such  as  elec- 
trical treatment  and  injections  to 
help  relax  muscles  in  permanent 
spasm;  but  essentially  it  is  a  do-it- 
yourself  proposition,  which  anybody 
can  learn  by  following  carefully  the 
instructions  in  Dr.  Kraus's  book.  If 
you  can  reorganize  your  life  to  reduce 
stress,  so  much  the  better. 

4.  To  Milton  Mayer,  for  another 
/tor;/,-  which  also  might  change  your 
life,  although  I  hope  it  doesn't. 

Published  rather  shyly  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Mayer's 
What  Can  a  Man  Do?  got  almost  no 
attention  when  it  came  out  last  spring. 
I  disagree  violently  with  nearly  every 
word  in  it.  but  I'm  persuaded  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books 
of  the  year.  Whatever  you  may  think 
of  its  argument— I  think  it  outra- 
geously wrongheaded— the  book  will 
make  you  reexamine,  and  maybe  re- 
inforce, your  own  convictions  and 
view  of  the  world.  Besides,  if  you  are 
a  writer  (or  hope  to  become  one)  you 
can  learn  a  lot  from  it;  for  Mayer  is 
one  of  the  most  diabolically  skillful 
craftsmen  with  words  now  in  prac- 
tice. He  can  make  a  shaky  case  sound 
more  plausible  than  anyone  I  know. 

Mayer  is  a  pacifist.  Although  he 
was  raised  in  a  Jewish  family,  he  now 
seems  to  be  a  vague  sort  of  Christian, 
or  Christer,  as  he  would  put  it.  He 
also  describes  himself  as  a  fellow 
traveler  of  the  Quakers,  and  spends 
a  lot  of  time  lecturing  for  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  and 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  I 
suspect  he  is  bucking  for  a  sainthood, 
or  at  least  martyrdom;  but,  unlike 


most  people  with  such  ambitions,  he 
is  not  a  bore  because  he  has  never 
been  quite  able  to  take  himself  seri- 
ously. In  fact,  he  may  be  the  funniest 
fellow  to  come  along  since  Groucho 
Marx,  whom  he  would  resemble  a  good 
deal  if  he  only  had  a  moustache.  For 
this  reason,  he  is  pretty  much  a  loner. 
The  conventional  Peaceniks  —  the 
"Quit  Vietnam"  youngsters  with  the 
beards,  sandals,  and  lanky  hair— 
wouldn't  tolerate  him  for  a  moment, 
because  of  his  inability  to  act  like  a 
solemn  ass. 

What  Can  a  Man  Do?  is  not  a 
tightly  organized  book.  Mostly  it  is 
a  collection  of  magazine  pieces,  pub- 
lished over  the  last  three  decades, 
some  of  them  in  Harper's.  At  a  hasty 
glance,  they  look  innocent  enough. 
They  are  about  Mayer's  troubles  with 
Mi-.  Veepings  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ode, 
the  American  consul  in  Bern,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, Roger  the  Terrible  Touhy,  the 
Swiss,  and  a  lot  of  other  people;  for 
Our  Hero  has  a  vocation  for  trouble. 
They  include  a  classic  about  The  Girl 
from  Sewickley,  Pa.,  and  another 
about  why  Grandma  Ought  to  Have 
Her  Head  Examined;  also  "The  Case 
Against  the  Jew"  which  shook  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  like  an  earth- 
quake when  it  published  the  article 
in  1944.  Rereading  it  today,  you  may 
wonder  what  all  the  hurrah  was 
about. 

But  not  for  long.  As  you  meander 
through  these  apparently  random, 
comic  essays,  you  will  soon  notice  that 
in  every  one  of  them  Mayer  is  preach- 
ing the  same  profoundly  subversive 
doctrine.  It  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  communism,  because  Mayer 
really  believes  that  people  ought  to 
live  like  Christ.  He  is  trying  to  per- 
suade you,  with  the  most  insinuating 
kind  of  humor,  that  you  ought  to  give 
all  you  have  to  the  poor,  walk  humbly 
with  your  God,  and  take  "Thou  Shalt 
Not  Kill"  as  a  literal  commandment. 
This  sort  of  thing  just  isn't  practical 
today,  as  I've  pointed  out  to  Mayer  a 
thousand  times;  but  he  is  too  stub- 
born to  listen  to  reason.  Moreover, 
he's  a  disconcerting  man  to  argue 
with  because  he  actually  tries  to  prac- 
tice what  he  preaches.  If  I  could  catch 
him  in  hyprocrisy,  just  once,  I'd  have 
him  on  the  mat  in  no  time. 

On  second  thought,  I'm  not  sure  I 
ought  to  recommend  the  book.  At  least 


nol    for  the  young,  who  mijB 
hooked  by  Mayer's  sophistries.flH 
ably  it  is  safe  only  for  the  skjfl 
.mil  tlif  middle-aged,  toughene^H 
scar  tissue  and  long  resigned  1 
facts  of  life. 

5.  To  Mrs.  Edward  Tlx, mas,  h-dfi 
nnliki     Hi  present at ive  Bob 
wants  more  inequality  for  theft 
not  less. 

She  doesn't  believe  women^B 
equal  rights  as  much  as  a  few  s^B 
privileges,  especially  when  it  [H 
to  parking.  When  the  village  bo|H 
her  home  town  of  Northport,  LolH 
land,  considered  doing  awayl^B 
diagonal  parking,  she  objected.  JH 
halfway,  that  is. 

Men,  she  argued,  don't  sedfl 
mind  backing  into  parallel  palfl 
-paces;  but  women  hate  it.  Ther^B 
why  not  keep  diagonal  parking  o|H 
side  nf  tiie  street  for  women,  ai|H 
men  park  parallel  on  the  other?™ 

6.  To  a  Philadelphia  grand  ™ 
for  its  refusal  to  indict  Dr.  Ivfyl.  \ 
Rudnytsky,  a  champion  of  civ  »• 
Hon.  •  ' 

The  good  doctor,  who  teaches  is- 
tory  at  La  Salle  College,  was  rilfe 
on   a   bus   when   a   lady   passe  er 
switched  on  her  transistor  radic  It 
complained  that  the  noise  was  anjy- 
ing  the  other  passengers,  and  e- 
quested  that  she  turn  down  the-J-j 
ume.  She  refused;  in  fact,  she  tirnl 
it  up  louder,  and  moved  to  a  at 
closer  to  him.  Goaded  into  direc> 
tion,  Dr.  Rudnytsky  tried  to  gral 
radio  and  turn  it  off'.  In  the  ens 
scuffle  it  somehow  hit  the  lady  on 
head,  and  the  doctor  was  charged i 1' 
assault  and  battery.  After  hea 
the  facts,  the  jury  turned  him  lo< 
thus  striking  a  small,  silent  blow  t 
the  most  basic  of  all  human  rig! 
the  right  to  be  let  alone. 

7.  To    the    Sierra    Club    of  />' 
Francisco  and  Da  rid  Brower,  its 
rent  ire  director,  for  one  of  the  n 
daring  publishing  ventures  sinceC 
ton's  "Historyes  of  Troye." 

Last  August  they  published 
tenth  volume  in  a  series  of  books 
most  too  good  to  be  true ;  and  they 
now  just  about  breaking  even  on 
enterprise  which  any  prudent  c 
mercial  publisher  would  regard  j 
hopeless. 

Their  latest  book  is  Not  Man  Ap 


Remember  how  cozy  it  was  when  you  and  your  wife 
were  both  working? 


Life  was  uncomplicated.  You  had  few 
responsibilities.  You  made  enough  between  the 
two  of  you  to  splurge  with  a  big  night  on  the 
town  every  so  often. 

Then  everything  changed.  Two  incomes  became 
one.  Two  mouths  became  three  .  .  .  then  four. 
You're  now  paying  off  a  car,  a  house — 
everything,  it  seems.  Sure,  you'd  like  to  own 
more  life  insurance.  Who  wouldn't  —  in  your 
shoes.  But  what  do  you  use  for  money? 
You're  far  from  alone.  Many  other  business  and 
professional  men,  finding  themselves  in  a  similar 
position,  have  turned  to  /Etna  Life's  Family 
Income  Plan.  This  is  a  sensible  way  to  get  the 
most  protection  for  your  money  at  the  time  you 


need  it  most — right  now.  Then,  as  your  family 

grows  and  becomes  more  independent,  the 

protection  decreases  and  the  cash  values  increase. 

In  choosing  your  life  insurance  company, 

as  in  choosing  anything  unfamiliar  but  important, 

it's  wise  to  let  reputation  guide  you. 

/Etna  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  choice 

of  businessmen.  For  instance,  more  businesses 

are  group  insured  with  /Etna  Life  than  with 

any  other  company.  And  this  same  professional 

service  that  businessmen  prefer  is  available  to 

you  for  your  personal  insurance  needs. 

Your  local  JEtna  Life  representative  is  a  man 

who  really  knows  insurance.  His  services  are  free. 

Use  them. 


DON'T  MISS.  "NATIONAL  GCOGRAPMIC-. 

MISS  GOODALL  AND  THE  WILD  CHIMPANZEES' 

ON  CBS-TV,  WEONES DAY  EVENING,  OEC.  22. 


LI  FE&  CASUALTY 


THE  CHOICE  OF  BUSINESSMEN  LETS  YOU  CHOOSE  WITH  CONFIDENCE 


2G 


Length  3\'i  inches  •  $32.50 


Crystal  snail,  inching  through  life  with 
an  air  of  cautious  optimism 

STEUBEN  CLASS  # 


III  III  AVI.  Nil  I  AT         SI  l\l  I  r    \'l  VV 


N  Y  IOG22 


This  business  of  "getting  w  hat  \  ou  pay  for"  certainly  holds 

for  liqueurs.  lake  (acme  de  Menthe.  for  example. 

ts  it  true  that  some  are  better  than  others?  Of  course  it  is. 
and  the  better  ones  cost  more. . .  for  pood  reasons.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  does  mint  prow  as  flavorful  and  fragrant  as  in  France 
and  the  I  nited  Kingdom.  So  the  best  Creme  de  Meuthe  must  he 
produced  from  these  leaves,  and  the\  must  he  plucked  at  their 
peak  and  processed  immediate!)  to  preserve  their  full  flavor. 

^  t  i  Ki  f  leaves,  tender  and  fragrant,  are  vital  to  a  superb 
Creme  de  Menthe.  Hut  that's  not  all.  The  liqueur  must  be  bottled 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  made.  For  this  is  one  sure  way  to 
rapture  its  true  flavor  and  delieacv.  One  liqueur  producer  still 
takes  such  pains  with  Creme  de  Menthe— and  lo  other  delicious 
(lavors  — all  made  and  bottled  in  France. 
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Soli'  1:. S.  Distributors 
Schieffelin  S  Co.,  New  York 
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an  exquisite  photographic  r] 
the  Big  Sur  Coast,  with  pho^ 
by  Ansel  Adams,  Edward 
Philip  Hyde,  Eliot  Porter, 
ric  Wright  and  a  text  taken 
poems  of  Robinson  Jeffers. 
predecessors,  it  is  big— nearlj 
by   fourteen   inches— and  tl 
printing  may  well  be  an  exa 
the  highest  quality  yet  reached 
difficult  art.  It  is  the  work 
and  Jerry  Barnes  of  the  Barns! 
in  New  York  City ;  to  my  eye, 
it  surpasses  in  fidelity  of  cc 
registration  the  output  of  ar 
I  know  of,  here  or  abroad. 

Such  work  is  expensive.  At  I 
book  is  a  bargain,  and  at  suchj 
most  commercial  firms  would 
pect  to  sell  enough  copies  td 
costs.  Yet  the  Sierra  Club  hs 
selling  from  15,000  to  43.0001 
of  its  publications,  and  one  of 
Time  and  the  Hirer  Floicingi 
the  Grand  Canyon— was  a  B| 
the-Month-Club  alternate  choi<] 
State  Department  has  used  s<] 
them  as  official  gifts  to  heads 
ernments— for  example,  Wildi 
America's  Living  Heritage  to  tl) 
peror  of  Japan. 

All  of  the  books  are  about 
ca's  natural  splendors,  since" 
preservation  and  enjoyment 
thief  business  of  the  Sierra  dull 
income  is  plowed  back  into  the  m| 
many  conservation  projects.  I 
want  to  buy  an  especially  sumpol 
Christmas  present  (and  to  hel 
of  the  best  of  causes  at  the  same  $ 
you  might  look  at  the  Sierra  It 
volumes  in  your  local  book  sto:i| 
it  doesn't  stock  them,  they  csi 
ordered  directly  from  the  Sierra  li 
Mills  Tower,  San  Francisco,  'I 
fornia  94104. 

S.  Far  exemplary  civic  conscii 
to  tiro  citizens  of  New  York— a.| 
which  is  not  exactly  overflowing  J 
that  commodity. 

When  the  Board  of  Supervisor 
Nassau  County  raised  her  salary! 
$10,582  to  $17,500,  Miss  Laura  D; 
the  deputy  commissioner  of  the  c 
ty's  election  board,  refused  to  ac 
the  increase.  "I  don't  need  any  r 
money."  she  said,  "and  I  don't  see 
1  should  take  it." 

And  in  Westchester  County  J 
Motley  Morehead  gave  a  new  city 
to  the  town  of  Rye.  The  town's  | 
ernment  had  planned  to  build  a  u 


Put  a  new  Baldwin  Organ 
in  your  family's  Christmas  stockings 


be  fun  and  excitement  of  your  family  in  song  will 
arm  you  clear  down  to  your  toes.  On  Christmas 
orn  and  all  through  the  years.  So  be  a  really  good 
ick  and  give  your  family  the  gift  of  music  with  a  new 
Udwin  Organ. 

You'll  sound  beautiful  on  Baldwin  because  you  don't 
;ed  a  gift  for  music  to  play  it.   Tress  the  tabs,  punch 
e  keys,  give  "Jingle  Bells"  a  lively  new  bounce.  Call 
the  strings  for  a  heavenly  sound.  With  the  sparkling 


clarity  of  Baldwin  tone,  even  mistakes  sound  pretty. 
And  no  fancy  footwork  needed — you  can  play  the 
pedal  notes  from  the  keys  with  Baldwin's  Automatic 
Bass  Control,  standard  equipment  on  certain  models. 

Get  a  "Sockful  o'  Songs"  free — a  delightful  booklet 
of  Christmas  songs — when  you  visit  your  Baldwin 
dealer.  He'll  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  put  a  new 
Baldwin  Organ  in  your  family's  Christmas  stockings. 
And  play  yourself  a  very  merry  Christmas! 


Clip  and  mail  for  free  booklet  that  tells  you  what  a  Baldwin  can  do  for  you 

/  V 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 
I        1801  Gilbert  Ave..  Dept.  Ha  12-65,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 


I  am  interested.  Please  send  information  about: 

Baldwin  Pianos  □  Baldwin  Organs  □ 


Name 


*~j    Is  yours  a  piano  family? 

Christmas  stockings  fit  beautiful 
Baldwin  pianos,  too. 

I 


BALDWIN:  Pianos,  Organs  .  Guitars,  Amplifiers 
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Sutler 

ROYAL 
SCOTCH 


Charles  II  (  1630-1685).  in  a  pleasant  mood 
while  enjoying  a  great  roast  at  a  Christmas 
dinner,  is  said  to  have  addressed  his  court: 
"Fond  as  I  am  of  all  of  you.  yet  I  have  a  still 
greater  tavorite-the  loin  of  good  heel. 
Therefore,  good  heel  roast.  1  knight  thee. 
Sir  Loin." 

Just  as  choice  beet  today  is  known  as  sirioin, 
so  is  Hedges  <!v  Butler  Royal  known  as 
today's  finest  light  scotch.  Established  in 
1667.  the  House  of  Hedges  &  Butler  is  proud 
ot  its  magnificent  reputation.  Try  famous 
light  Hedges  &  Butler  Royal  Scotch.  You  can 
enjoy  or  give  it  as  a  gif  t,  with  pride. 

100%  Scotch  Whiskies  •  86  Proof  •  The  Westminster  Corporation.  New  York,  N  Y. 


Hedges 
Sutler 

IIOYAL 

,IIJ  NDKD  S(  OTCH  WHIST 


Come  in  and  get  the  feel  of  a  VW 
before  you  pick  one  up  in  Europe. 


Befo  re  you  make  the  Grand  Tour  in  a 
VW  over  there,  make  a  "little  tour"  over 
here.  Around  the  block.  Uphill  and  down- 
hill. In  traffic.  On  an  open  straightaway. 

Then  you'll  know  what's  where  on  the 
VW  and  how  it  works. 

While  you're  getting  comfortable  with 
the  car,  your  local  Volkswagen  dealer  will 


start  working  out  the  details. 

Just  tell  him  in  which  of  over  50  European 
cities  you'd  like  to  pick  up  your  car. 

He'll  take  care  of  everything:  purchase, 
.delivery,  licensing,  insurance,  documenta- 
tion. And  when  you  ship  your  VW 
back  to  the  States,  he  can  take 
care  of  everything  again. 


THE  EASY  CHAIii 

tarian,  inexpensive  buildinja 
place  its  outgrown  quarters! 
time  stagecoach  tavern  datiJ 
the  colonial  era.  Mr.  MoreheaJ 
mer  mayor  of  Rye  and  once  U| 
ister  to  Sweden— felt  that  hi 
munity  deserved  something! 
even  if  it  couldn't  afford  itl 
reached  into  his  own  pocket  I 
$510,000  it  cost  to  build  a  ha| 
structure  of  Federal  design,! 
priate  to  its  setting  beside  thl 
hundred-year-old  village  greei 
gift  probably  did  not  leave  Mil 
head  in  penury.  He  was  onel 
early  executives  of— and  inved 
—the  Union  Carbide  Corporatil 
his  other  philanthropies  ha 
eluded  $17  million  given  to  tlj 
versify  of  North  Carolina  wl| 
was  once  a  student.) 

1).  Finally,  to  the  Asia  Fou 
for  a  special  kind  of  contribu\ 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 

mrii. 

During  the  last  ten  years 
collected  nearly  five  million  boo 
one  million  copies  of  scholarljifl 
nals,  for  shipment  to  thousa^s 
schools  and  colleges  throughout 
which  could  not  afford  adequat  t« 
books  and  libraries  on  their  ow;j| 

The  books  have  been  donate 
American    schoolchildren,  sell 
publishers,  libraries,  civic  club 
school  systems,  which  sent  thn 
the  Books  for  Asian  Students" 
quarters    (451    Sixth  Street* 
Francisco,  California  94103).' 
they  are  sorted,  packed,  and  srl 
out,  with  the  eye  to  the  indi 
needs  of  the  receiving  institute 
seventeen  countries  from  Aft 
stan  to  Japan.  May  they  be  re 
peace. 


For  tree  brochure,  write:  Volkswagen  ol  America, Tourist  Delivery,  Dept.  H-12-5,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 


Changing  Your  Address 

Whether  you  are  chanjririK  your' 
dress  for  a  few  months  or  per 
nently,  you  will  want  to  receive  ev  | 
issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  W 
advising  us  of  a  change  of  add) 
please  indicate  both  the  old  and  l 
address.  Please  allow  six  weeks'  I 
effecting:  this  change.  Write  to: 

Harper's  Magazine 
c/o  Fulfillment  Corp.  of  Americi 
381  West  Center  Street 
Marion,  Ohio 


ITT  Scientist  awarded  medal  by  Franklin  Institute 
for  being  25  years  ahead  of  his  time. 


1  Twenty-five  years  ago  Alec 
•  Reeves,  ITT  scientist,  invented 
I  the  system  which  allowed  the 

recent  Mariner  IV  spacecraft  to 
{transmit  television  pictures  from 
|  Mars  to  Earth.  It's  called  Pulse 

Code  Modulation  or  PCM. 

j|  Only  now,  25  years  later,  has 
i  science,  with  the  introduction  of 
i  transistor  devices  and  other 
[  semiconductors,  caught  up 
it  with  PCM's  great  potential. 


PCM,  of  course,  was  never 
intended  for  outer  space 
projects.  It  was  a  way  to  slice  a 
telephone  call,  a  television 
picture  or  other  electric 
communication  into  pieces  or 
"bits."  These  then  could  be 
transmitted  long  distances  and 
reconstructed  instantaneously 
at  the  receiving  end. 

Today  PCM  permits  multiple 
telephone  conversations  to  be 
sent  simultaneously  over  a 
single  line  facility.  It's  already 
installed  in  England  and  widely 
used  in  the  United  States. 


For  his  remarkable  idea,  Alec 
Reeves  was  awarded  this  year's 
Stuart  Ballantine  Medal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

Helping  people  and  nations 
communicate,  that's  a  vital  part 
of  the  work  of  all  the  people  at 
ITT,  world's  largest  international 
supplier  of  electronic  and 
telecommunication  equipment. 


International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


ITT 
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After  Hours 


by  Russell  Lynes 


-.  -  J-  }>?       rj£  /- 


Steinberg  and  the  Others 


Winter  is  the  spring  season  for  car- 
toon books;  they  blossom  most  and 
blossom  best  when  the  snows  begin 
to  fly.  Some  of  them  are  worth  pluck- 
ing this  winter— Steinberg,  Feiffer, 
Kelly,  Schulz,  and  a  bouquet  from  The 
New  Yorker. 

To  call  Steinberg  a  cartoonist  is 
like  calling  Dean  Swift  a  humorist  or 
Voltaire  a  gag-man  or  Euclid  a 
doodler.  He  does  not  draw  cartoons  in 
either  of  the  common  meanings  of  the 
word.  He  neither  makes  scale  draw- 
ings for  murals  or  tapestries  (though 
he  has,  of  course),  nor  does  he  do 
funny  drawings  (though  he  has,  of 
course).  His  drawings  are  philosoph- 
ical shorthand.  One  wonders  or  winces 
or  gapes  or  smiles;  one  says,  "Ouch!" 
or  "Huh?"  or  "Oh-my-god!"  No  one 
has  said,  "Ha!  ha!"  in  years.  One 
most  often  says  just,  "Steinberg." 
The  reaction  he  evokes  is  as  unique  as 
what  evokes  it. 

Steinberg's  new  book  of  drawings. 
The  New  World  (  it  has  little  to  do 
specifically  with  the  continent  of  the 
same  name),  is  his  first  collection 
since  Labyrinth  in  I960.  This  is  not 
mixture  as  before;  it  is  primarily 
VW  closophical  rather  than  a  social 

While  and  it  is  concerned  almost 
the  car,  yc  with    abstractions     ( man 

For  free  brochua  ^  DecrmhcrlgeS 


against  the  world,  man  against  him- 
self )  and  not  with  mores  and  land- 
scape and  architecture.  It  has  to  do 
with  his  intellectual  and  psycho- 
spiritual  rather  than  his  physical 
environment  on  which  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  is  at  work.  The  visualization 
of  abstract  ideas  has  always  run 
strong  in  Steinberg's  collections,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  has  in  the  past  been 
liberally  mixed  with  social  comment. 
Here  comment  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  undrawable  is  drawn 
again  and  again.  Can  sound,  for  ex- 
ample, be  drawn?  Can  the  nature  of 
conversation  be  drawn?  Can  self-ag- 
grandizement be  diagramed?  Can 
Darwin's  survival  of  the  fittest  be 
demonstrated  and  commented  upon 
only  with  the  letters  of  Darwin's 
name,  a  tree,  an  armchair,  and  a 
teapot  ? 

"Oh-my-god  !" 

When  some  of  these  drawings  ap- 
peared in  The  New  Yorker,  a  comic 
weekly  (we'll  come  to  its  new  album 
in  a  minute),  spaced  out  over  many 
weeks,  one  got  the  feeling  that  Stein- 
berg was  overmining  a  vein,  or  sev- 
eral veins,  that  he  was  taking  ideas 
and  seeing  how  far  and  not  how  ele- 
gantly he  could  push  them.  They 
grew  tiresome.  They  made  his  ad- 


mirers say,  "This  time  he's  j 
far."  Precisely  the  oppositeig. 
reaction  to  the  same  or  simila  d 
ings  seen  in  juxtaposition.  T 
ness  of  one  enhances  the  ricl-jg 
the  next  and  the  subtleties  of  rt 
overstatement    (this   is  wht 
cartoonist  comes  in),  of  the  e 
of   the   penmanship,   the  de|: 
Steinberg's  intelligence,  and 
tomless  pit  of  his  imagination 
"Ouch!" 

There  are  also,  of  course,  Ste 
drawings  in  The  New  Yorke 
1965    Album,    an  illustrate 
pendium  of  recent  social  hist 
Upper   Bohemians.   They  a 
cloves  of  garlic  in  an  alreai 
dish  ;  if  you  allow  yourself  to  b 
them  they  stay  with  you.  Th 
album  is  identical  in  format 
vious  New  Yorker  albums  and 
similar  in  tone  of  voice,  graphi 
ner     (and  mannerisms), 
matter,  and  quality  of  writin. 
yes.  writing;  the  caption  as  hfll 
by  The  New  Yorker  is  a  form 
erature. 

Whereas  Steinberg's  The 
World  is  an  artist's  book  (  rathe 
an  "art  book,"  the  modern  equi 
of  the  nineteenth-century  'Via 
book"  )  the  Neic  Yorker  albun  s 
high-class  cartoon  book  and  fr  ki 
so.  There  have  been  two  pre.m 
general  albums  of  Neie  Yorkei 
toons  :  the  first  one  spanned  the  i 
zine's  first  twenty-five  years.  IS  i 
1950,  and  the  second  included  I 
to  1955.  The  current  one  is  annoi'J 
as  a  Fortieth  Anniversary  volur, ! 
is  an  interesting,  if  time-consui  1? 
exercise  to  leaf  through  all  thrij 
them  .  .  .  from  John  Held  and  C  i 
Coolidge  and  Abie's  Irish  >t 
through  the  Depression  and  "Re]  n 
and  "That  Man  in  the  White  Ho  ?1 


; 


The  New  World,  by  Steinbe 
(Harper  &  Row,  S5.95). 

The  New  Yorker  1955-1965  Albl 
(Harper  &  Row,  S7.50). 

The    Unexpurgated  Memoirs 
Her  nurd  Mergendeiler,  by  Jul 
Feiffer   (Random   House,  S2.9: 
paper  $1.50). 

Sunday's  Fun  Day,  Charlie  lirow 
by  Charles  M.  Schulz  (Holt,  Rin 
hart  and  Winston,  $1.00). 

The  Return  of  Pogo,  by  Walt  Kell 
(Simon  and  Schuster,  $1.50). 


Introducing  the  tuned  car.  19(>6  Buick. 

//  makes  a  car  a  car  is  sty  ling,  perjnrinunce.  rule  and  handling.  Only  when  the)  re  all  tuned  hi  get  her  is  the  car  a  Butch 

Like  this  '66  Skylark  (trim  Si><irt. 


jw  how  well  your  car's  engine  runs 
turnup?  Huick  tuning  has  the  same 
n  the  whole  car.  Not  just  the  engine, 
ole  Buick.  Everything  blends  with 
ing  else.  Styling.  Performance.  Ride, 
■ig.  All  tuned  to  n  iirk  together  in  liar- 
I  hat  s  ii  hat  the  tuned  car  is.   I  Buick. 

ything  <>n  ever)  Buick  is  tuned  and 
d— and  then  tuned  and  balanced  to 
ing  else.  The  result  i-  a  taut,  finely 
)iece  of  road  machinery.  The  suspen- 
■oft  enough  to  make  \<ni  wonder  how 
hi  can  barely  feel  tin- 1  > u n i [ >-  you  can 
ily  see.  But  firm  enough  to  keep  yon 
■eling  you're  driving  a  feather  bed. 
•ring  is  sensitive  enough  for  easy  han- 


dling, bul  ncii  in  the  point  of  twitchiness. 

Everything  gets  tuned.  We  fit  Buick  pis- 
tons in  Buick  cylinders  individually.  \\c  test 
Bun  k  brakes  in  tin-  Wc-t  \  irginia  mountains 
and  tlicn  take  them  down  to  New  Oi  lcan-  to 
see  what  happens  to  them  in  high  humidity. 
W c  even  il ie-casl  <>u r  grilles. 

\\  hy  tin  we  go  to  all  tin-  trouble?  Because 
Buick  buyers  are  among  the  toughest  to 
please  you  can  find.  They  don  i  settle  for  less 
than  the  best.  We  keep  ahead  of  them  by  be- 
ing even  tougher  to  please. 

All  ears  arc  tested.  Hut.  We  test  oui  cai  - 
on  test  tracks,  yes.  But  we  drive  the  cars  to  the 
test  track-.  On  ordinary  roads.  Wherever 
there  -  a  road  thai  can  teach  us  something, 
we  il<>  In  learn.  And  you  end  up  with  a  ear 


thai  can  handle  any  road  you  put  it  on.  You 
end  up  with  the  tuned  ear. 

You  choose:  Skylark  or  Skylark  Gran 
Sport.  The  Skylark  Gran  Sport  you  see 
here  come-  to  you  with  a  325-horsepower 
\\  i  Ideal  V-8  and  a  chassis  designed  especial- 
ly fin  il-  capabilities.  (That's  tuning  for 
you.)  \ou  can  add  a  till  steering  wheel,  a 
floor-mounted  l-speed,  a  limited-slip  differ- 
ential, and  othci  niceties  thai  can  mean  -ii 
mm  Ii  tu  the  sporting  flavoi  oi  your  driving. 

But  if  the  Skylark  01  Skylark  OS  don't 
quite  fit  you.  you  can  have  twenty  or  so  other 
1966  Bunk-  to  choose  from. 

Which  lead-  in  a  happy  conclusion:  sou 
get  to  tune  the  tuned  car  to  yourself. 
Wouldn't  \  ou  really  rather  ha\  e  a  Buick? 


Never 
serve 
the  coffee 

without  the  Cream... 
Harvey's 
Bristol  Cream 
that  is 


. . . but  you 
can  serve 
the  Cream 
without  the  coffee 
. .  .for  instance, 
on  the  rocks. 


ii 


CREAM®.  HEU8LEIN.  INC  .  HAR1  FORD,  CONNECTICUT, ! 


SOLE  IMPORTER,  U.S.A. 


"If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are 
and  whither  we  are  tending, 
we  could  better  judge  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it . " 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Surprisingly,   one  of  the  problems 
in  the  art  and  science  of  chemical 
research  is  deciding  upon  objectives* 

The  world  is  moving  so  rapidly, 
and  in  so  many  different  directions, 
that  selection  has  become 
increasingly  difficult. 

And  while  ambitions  may  be  infinite, 
resources  are  finite--even  in 
large-size  research  organizations. 

In  making  our  research  decisions 
we  try  to  remain  flexible — ready 
to  match  objectives  and  resources 
with  the  varying  needs  of  a  world, 
in  constant  change. 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation 

61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006 


Divisions : 

Barrett  •  Fibers  ■  Gen?, .it  Chemical 

International  "   National  Aniline 
Nitrogen   •   Plastics   •  Semet-Solvay 
Sokay  Process  •  Union  TetaD  Petroleum 

In  Canad'i : 
Allied  Chemical  Canada,  Ltd. 


Don't  put  the  Chartreuse  too  close  to  the  milk 

(someone  might  pour  it  on  the  cornflakes! ) 

But  then  why  not?  Chilled  Chartreuse  goes  with  lots  of  things. . .  grapefruit,  ice 
cream,  desserts. .  and,  naturally,  on  the  rocks  or  as  a  highball.  The  main  point  is: 
chill  Chartreuse  before  you  serve  it.  For  that's  the  new  way  to  add  finesse  to 
Chartreuse's  350-year-old  flavor.  A  most  venerable  and  versatile  liqueur.  For 
an  idea-ful  booklet  on  drinking  and  ^>  *  »  f>  T' T~)  IT  f  TOE1 
cooking  with  Chartreuse,  write  VxJTl*\lV  1  XV  M-u  VJ  lij  liLi 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  30  Cooper  Sq.,  (have  the  genius  to  chill  it) 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Department  AA.       green,  no  proof -yellow,  ee  proof 
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Play  Probe!  ^wwo 


New  PROBE  —  most  provocative  word  game  ever! 
Each  PROBE  player  conceals  a  word  on  his  board  — 
opponents  try  to  expose  it,  letter  by  letter.  Unique  scor- 
ing rules  and  sudden  action  changes  heighten  the  com- 
petition. PROBE  lets  you  choose  from  more  than 
400,000  words  of  12  letters  or  less.  Really  new,  really 
fun  —  that's  PROBE  T  M  !  Wherever  games  are  sold. 


FAMOUS  PARKER  GAMES 

PARKER  BROTHERS.  INC. -SALEM.  MASS  -DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by  Parker  Brothers  Games.  Ltd. 


AFTER  HOURS 

wonder  at  the  skill  of  Peter  A  in' 
brush  and  the  ingenuity  of  w-h  ve 
besides  himself  supplies  his  |(g 
Steig  and  Richter  and  Hoff  and 
row  and  Dunn  and  especially  Gi 
Price,  infallible  draftsmen  all 
here.  Behind  all  this  is  the  inv 
James  Geraghty,  cartoon  edit* 
The  Ken'  Yorker.  Some  editor! 


J  ules  Feiffer,  the  graphic  Freu^aa 
in-residence  of  the  Village  Voice, *J 
gional  New  York  City  newspaper  n 
published  another  collection  of  hu 
"strips"  called  The  UnexpiirrjiiM 
Mi  moirs  of  III  rnard  Meryendi 
which  is  the  funniest  thing  abouJflJ: 
book.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us  *M 
people"  I  am  a  fan  of  Jules  Fe: I 
but  I  felt  a  little  let  down  this  to 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  been  S 
several  times  before,  and  I  raie 
wished  that  Feiffer  had  skipped  ii 
year  and  given  the  deep  well  of  hi  in 
telligence  a  chance  to  be  filled  it! 
fresh  inspiration. 


Children  could  be  taught  old-fall 
ioned  arithmetic  (I  don't  know  a|iU| 
"the  new  math"  >  just  by  addinju 
the  number  of  books  about  Ch^| 
Brown  and  Pogo  and  dividing  by  h 
authors.  Schulz  and  Kelly.  This  J 
son's  Schulz  is  his  eighteenth  ( 
day's  Fun  Day,  Charlie  Broivn)\ 
Walt  Kelly's  The  Return  of  PoM 
Pogo's    twenty-fifth    return    w  e 
makes  it  the  twenty-sixth  volumj 
his  biography.  There  has  been' 
much  philosophical  speculation  i 
explication  prompted  by  these  { 
comic  geniuses  that  I  have  no  in 
tion  of  intensifying  the  fog  by  .1 


tempting  an  interpretation  of 
own.  I  feel  I  know  Mr.  Schulz's  c 
dren  far  better  than  I  ever  knew 
own.  and  I  suspect  that  my  bej 
reads  about  Snoopy  while  I'm  at 
office.  As  for  Pogo.  a  friend  of  rr 
once  quoted  me  in  The  Reporter 
saying  that  "Walt  Kelly  is  the  Fat 
ner  of  the  animal  world."  I'll  stand 
that,  and  wish  you  Pogo's  seasc 
greeting: 

Heck  us  all  with  Boston  Char! 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  an'  Kalamazo 

The  IN  anil  OFT  Book  by  Ben 
and  Schmidt,  for  which  I  wrote  the  fo 
word  several  years  ajro,  says  qv 
didactically  that  I  am  "OUT,"  but  j 
can't  trust  Benton  and  Schmidt. 


What's  new  on  the  railroads? 


Super-size  loads 


Centralized  traffic  control 


All  this... and  savings  too! 


nee  1958  average  freight  charges  are  down  14%  while  consumer  prices  are  up  9% 


e  railroads'  modernization  program— more  than  a  bil- 
n  dollars  a  year— is  paying  big  dividends  to  the  public, 
werful  new  locomotives,  spectacular  electronic  com- 
jnications  and  train  operating  systems,  improved  cars 
d  dramatic  new  concepts  of  service— truck-train  piggy- 
cking,  the  unit  train,  the  multi-level  auto  carrier-have 


all  enabled  the  railroads  to  keep  shipping  costs  down.  Since 
1958,  average  railroad  freight  charges  have  actually 
declined  14%  while  consumer  prices  were  going  up  9%. 
Today,  a  dynamic  railroad  industry  continues  to  explore 
opportunities  for  even  greater  economy  and  efficiency  as 
it  helps  shape  a  better  transportation  future  for  all  America. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  AIRLINES 
SERVES  6  CONTINENTS 
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CUT  OUT 

ANO 
JET  AWAY 

WITH 
CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
AIRLINES 

Jet  tour 
Round  the  Orient 

2 1 -dav  escorted  tour,  only 
$424.50,  plus  air  fare.  Visit 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taipei, 
and  Hawaii.  Local  carriers 
arranged  from  your  home 
town  to  Vancouver  where 
you'll  fly  away  non-stop  to 
1  okyo  \  ia  the  short  "great 
circle"  route  — daylight  all 
the  way.  Tour  includes 
English-speaking  guides, 
sightseeing,  all  hotels  and 
local  transportation  ahroad. 

□ Return  via  Hawaii, 
ii/ni  i  /65 

Jet  tour  7  Wonders 
of  South  America 

Fully  escorted  21 -day  tour. 
Join  Canadian  Pacific  Air- 
lines in  Mexico  C  ity.  You'll 
visit  Lima, Santiago,  Buenos 
Aires,  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  —  with  English- 
speaking  guides,  sightseeing 
trips,  local  transportation, 
fust  class  hotels  provided 
throughout,  for  only  $379, 
plus  air  fare.  Return  via  any 

□ U.S.  Gateway  city. 
it/itp/cp/2165 

Mail  to: 

Canadian  Pacific  Airlines 
581  /  if th  A  venae 
New  York  17,  N.  Y 

Please  send  free  descriptive 
folder  on  Canadian  Pacific  Air- 
lines .let  lours  I  have  checked. 

NAME  


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


STATE 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  AIRLINES 
SERVES  5  CONTINENTS 


A  I  "I'KR  HOURS 


TV  Segment 


^)n  several  occasions,  perhaps  half- 
a-dozen,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
take  part  in  a  segment  of  the  "Today 
Show"  which  begins  to  emanate  from 

the  first  II  •  of  the  K('A  building 

in  New  York  earlier  in  the  morning 
t  han  I  care  to  get  up.  Five  days  a  week 
the  Florida  Showcase,  where  the  show 
is  produced,  is  rendered  a  shambles 
while  the  show  is  prepared  and  tele- 
east,  and  each  day  it  is  tidied  up  to 
promote  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
whatever  parts  of  Florida  haven't 
just  been  blown  away  by  hurricanes. 
Presumably  the  reason  for  doing  the 
show  on  the  street  floor  is  so  that 
those  people  who  gather  outside  to 
watch  what  is  going  on  inside  can 
make  faces  at  their  friends  and  fam- 
ilies who,  presumably,  have  got  up 
early  to  see  them  grin  and  wave.  It 
used  to  be  that  "they"  (whoever 
"they"  are;  "they"  are  never  anybody 
one  meets  )  used  to  send  a  chauffeured 
Cadillac  to  drive  me  through  the 
empty  streets  of  pre-dawn  Man- 
hattan, but  now  they  say  they  can't 
afford  Cadillacs  for  me,  which 
wouldn't  cost  them  much  anyway  be- 
cause they  don't  want  me  very  nearly 
all  of  the  time. 

My  role  on  the  "Today  Show"  has 
been  to  be  interviewed,  a  thing  that 
happens  to  writers  around  book  pub- 
lication time.  (Once,  for  example,  I 
went  through  an  agony  with  the 
pathetic  chimpanzee  that  used  to  be 
on  the  "Today  Show"  because  1  had 
written  a  preface  to  Nancy  Mit  ford's 
book  on  F  and  Non-U.)  W  hatever  it 
may  do  for  his  book,  exposure  on  the 
"Today  Show"  to  millions  of  sleepy 
people  is  thought  by  publishers  to  do 
a   great  deal   for  an   author's  ego, 


1' 


IV,  :  1 
le 


which  it  unquestionably  does 
ing  interviewed  one  becomes 
known  as  a  "segment"  of  a  sj 
segment  is  to  a  TV  show  what 
is  to  a  pie,  except  that  some  s 
are  tastier  than  others. 

There  is  another  "TV  pers< 
named  Sinatra  who  occasion 
pears  on  shows  as  a  segmen 
heard  recently  that  he  was 
to  do  a  bit  to  be  "rolled  in," 
say  in  the  business,  to  a  spot 
Hollywood  Palace,"  a  Saturda 
variety  show  which,  I  am  told, 
popular    in    the    Middle  W 
thought  1  would  stop  by  on 
home  from  the  office  and  see  h 
did  it  upstairs  in  the  RCA  b 
1  suppose  Sinatra  was  willing 
segment  in  order  to  promote 
song  called  "Everyone  Has  a1 
to  lie  W  rong— Once !"  but  I 
wrong.  Netvsiveek  says  he  doe 
things  for  money. 

I  was  allowed  into  the  studi 
before  the  public  came  in 
was  "a  friend  of  production, 
usher  called  me  when  he  sho 
to  a  seat  over  on  the  left  side 
tiers  of  chairs  which  made  alffl 
auditorium  out  of  a  very  largel] 
The  usher  said,  "The  higher 
up,  the  better  you  are."  And  \k 
right.  From  higher  up  one  ca  ioi 
down  over  some  of  the  TV  ca  f| 
that  are  between  you  and  whai1 
on  on  the  stage  set,  and  in  thi 
ticular  studio  the  monitors,  th 
them,  are  hung  above  the  tit 
seats,  and  one  can  see  what  is  ( 
set  and  on  the  monitor  almost  ! 
taneously. 

What  one  sees  are  the  same  tui 
but  not  the  same  colors.  " Holly W 
Palace"  is  produced  in  color,  bt' 
the  same  colors  that  I  saw  on  th 
For  a  while  there  was  a  girLM 
bright  pink  dress  standing  rig!  ij 
the  center,  shifting  her  weight  M 
one  pretty  foot  to  the  other  and  fc  i/| 
as  nearly  as  !  could  make  out,  a  4 
sample,  a  delightfully  three-di  M 
sional  swatch.  On  the  monitoi  *j 
pink  dress  looked  almost  white  l| 
faint  pink  shadows  and  her  1 '| 
hair  looked  slightly  green.  The  I  I 
drop  on  the  set,  which  was  light  ( 
very  bright  green,  showed  up  or 
monitor  as  a  deep,  late-evening 
"The  problem,"  a  man  sitting 

It  was  to  lie  shown  October  1G, 
missed  it,  so  to  speak,  in  SltU. 


Mr.  Cooper  is  shown  gloating  over 
two  perfectly  mated  midnight  blue  star  sapphires. 
They  must  never  be  separated. 


c  E  J.  Cooper  twin  star  sapphires 
ng  below  actual  size  for  your  ap- 
ire  as  near  to  being  identical  as 
lose  to  make  them, 
ire  a  rare  find  indeed. 
ve  them  lead  separate  lives,  says 
Cooper,  would  be  unthinkable.  He 
efore,  devised  several  interesting 
ivoid  such  a  tragedy, 
sting  idea  #1:  Grandparents  with 
ichildren  could  give  one  to  each.  If 
three  grandchildren,  leaving  the 


summer  place  to  the  third  might  possibly 
soothe  any  hurt  feelings.  (If  there  are  more 
than  three  grandchildren,  you're  on  your 
own.) 

Interesting  idea  #2:  The  gems  might  be 
fashioned  into  a  magnificent  pair  of  ear- 
rings. The  lady  would  then  be  devastating 
no  matter  which  way  she  turned. 

Interesting  idea  #3:  A  man's  ring  and  a 
lady's  ring  could  be  designed.  The  ultimate 
gesture  as  far  as  his-and-hers  gifts  are  con- 
cerned, we  think. 


NCOOPER 


INC 


Other  suggestions  are  certainly  welcome. 
The  pair,  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  little  spider  down  below  is  making 
his  second  appearance  with  us  by  popular 
demand.  His  debut,  to  put  it  mildly,  was  an 
utter  triumph.  Spider's  body  is  a  black  star 
sapphire.  As  a  brooch  in  14  karat  gold  with 
a  spiral  back,  $18.  As  a  tie  tac,  $18. 

PS.  Spider  is  shown  actual  size.  He  is 
guaranteed  not  to  bite.    Mail  address:  1406 
Chestnut  Street.  Please  add  f>  per  \ 
cent  for  delivery  in  Pennsylvania.  \j 


jewelers  bv  birth  . . .  since  1883 
1416  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Cooper  International  Co. 
No.  2  Orange  Street,  Montego  Bav,  Jamaica,  W.I.* 
&  F.  R.  Cooper,  Colchester,  England.  *As  of  1/15/66. 
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AFTER  HOURS 

me  said,  "is  to  get  all  of  the  cameras 
I  to  see  the  same  colors."  The  girl  in 
the  pink  dress  was  replaced  by  a 
I  brunette  in  an  emerald-green  dress. 
There  were  a  great  many  people 
milling  around  on  the  set.  I  asked  the 
man  next  to  me.  who  seemed  to  be  at 
'  home,  who  they  were. 

"Well."  he  said,  "they're  agents 
and  hangers-on  and  the  agents  of  the 
agents  and  the  agents  of  the  hangers- 

In  front  of  part  of  the  backdrop 
j  was  a  white  curtain  with  black  art 
nouveau  swirls  on  it  (everything's 
up-to-date  I .  and  the  set  consisted  of  a 
bandstand  and  a  grand  piano.  Down 
at  the  very  front  on  the  floor  was  a 
row  of  prop  footlights,  to  look  like 
the  apron  of  a  stage,  and  between 
them  and  the  audience  were,  also  on 
the  floor  as  though  they  were  emerg- 
ing from  it.  a  scattering  of  manne- 
quin heads,  male  and  female.  They 
had  the  best  seats. 

"Frankie  won't  sing  without  Count 
Basic"  the  man  next  to  me  said. 
"That's  why  they're  shooting  this 
segment  in  Xew  York.  In  fact  its  the 
only  time  a  segment  of  the  show  has 
been  shot  in  Xew  York.  Frank  jetted 
in  from  Hollywood.  So  did  Bill." 

B 

ducer  of  the  show  and  the  son  of  the 
late  Otto  Harbach.  whose  musical 
comedies  '"Rose  Marie."  "No.  No. 
Nanette."  "Roberta."  and  literally 
dozens  of  others  so  engagingly 
illuminated  the  1920s  and  '30s.  A 
young  lady  sitting  in  front  of  me  said 
to  her  neighbor  1 1  was  surrounded, 
as  you  can  see.  by  talkative  types  . 
"I  never  saw  Bill  wear  glasses  before, 
but  I  don't  care,  he's  still  good-look- 
ing." Bill  used  to  be  known  as 
"Willie"  when  I  first  met  him  twenty- 
odd  years  ago:  I  wondered  then  how 
that  charming,  hip-talking,  seem- 
ingly frivolous  young  man  in  the 
Coast  Guard  gob's  uniform  would 
ever  make  a  living.  The  charm  is  still 
there,  so  is  the  hip  talk,  but  now 
there's  the  living. 

"There's  Frankie  in  front  of  the 
piano."  the  man  next  to  me  said.  "I 
guess  we'll  go  pretty  soon." 

But  we  didn't  go.  The  band  arrived 
.and  got  into  its  seats.  Count  Basie 
with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth  and 
wearing  a  red  dinner  jacket  poked 
at  the  keys  of  the  piano.  Frankie 
patted  the  Count's  cheeks  and  then 
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'm  sure  Father  would  have  wanted  me 
to  have  a  Rolls. 


l-'re  used  to  being  given  plenty  of  rope  in  our 
■rk  as  trustee.  And  most  of  the  time  the  requests 

get  are  reasonable.  But  every  once  in  a  while, 
•eneficiary  throws  us  a  curve.  Then  we  have  to 

firm.  That's  why  this  young  man  probably 
>n't  get  his  Rolls  Koyce. 

\cting  as  trustee  —  as  executor  or  guardian,  too 
is  a  big  and  responsible  job.  We  try  to  face  each 


problem  with  a  steady  eye  to  both  sides  of  the 
equation  —  the  financial  and  the  human.  We  feel  it 
is  this  basic  philosophy,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
that  has  made  us  the  largest  trust  institution  in 
New  England. 

When  you  are  considering  your  family's  future, 
keep  us  in  mind.  We'll  be  glad  to  work  with  you 
and  your  lawyer  to  make  your  plans  come  true. 

THE  FIRST  &  OLD  COLONY 

the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  NEW  YORK  POLITICS 

o//  William  V.  Slid  a  mm 

What  really  happened  in  a  fantastic  mayoralty  race— and  what 
it  will  mean  for  both  national  parties. 

6 

CHICAGO'S  MIRACLE  : 

Mow  a  Unique  Railroad  Man  Is  Making  Money  Out  of  Commuters 
— and  Makes  Them  lake  II  by  Andrew  Schiller 

lien  Heinenian  an  attorney  who  never  before  ran  a  railroad— 
rescued  and  transformed  an  almost-bankrupt  line  which  has  now 
lured  thousands  of  riders  off  the  highways. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  NEW  EORD  FOUNDATION 
PRESIDENT  by  Philip  M.  Stern 

An  appeal  for  innovation  -and  the  courage  to  fail  occasionally 
—as  a  new  team  takes  over  the  largest  private  fortune  ever  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  good. 

« 

REQUIEM  FOR  A  WEST  TEXAS  TOWN  I,,,  Larry  L.  King 

Why  a  once-thriving  community  is  now  perishing—  like  thou- 
sands of  other  American  small  towns. 

NEEDED:  A  NEW  BREED  OF  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT  by  Allan  R.  Talbot 

A  bold  proposal  which  will  discomfit  some  educationists  and 
cheer  the  people  who  care  most  about  our  beleaguered  big-city 
schools. 


. and  in  February  .  .  . 

THE  OPENINC  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 
Beginning  n  two-part  series  by 
Alan  Moorehead 

Author  of  The  Blue  Nile  and  Cooper's  Creek 
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took  the  band  through  a  few  ii 
"Everyone  Has  a  Right  .  .  ."  ar  | 
said,  "I  guess  I'd  better  go 
my  overalls."  He  disappeare 
came  back  in  a  few  minutes! 
dinner  jacket. 

Then  the  public  was  let  in.l 
came,  several  hundred  of  theirj 
door  at  the  upper  side  of  the  t./ 
seats  and  filled  every  one  of  the' 

"Look,  it's  Sinatra,"  a  maim 
"I  thought  we'd  see  a  monster  H 
something." 

"You  are,"  his  friend  said. 

There  was  a  blare  of  bras! 
sort  of  test  toot.  Harbach  add  | 
the  multitude. 

"This  is  a  segment,"  he  said! 
need  all  your  applause.  Let's  se| 
much  noise  you  can  make."  He 
a  rolled  up  script  above  his  hea 
the  applause  rolled  out  as  longj 
waved. 

'"That's  great,"  he  said. 

Sinatra  sang  "It's  All  Too 
ful"  against  the  remarkable  soi 
Basie's  band.  Harbach  waved  fd 
plause  and  got  whistles  as  w<| 
prop  man  brought  in  a  cup  of  sin 
ing  tea  and  put  it  on  the  p-fli 
Sinatra  picked  it  up;  it  was  to  ho 
and  he  dropped  it  into  the  open  if 
The  prop  man  came  back  and  pes 
it  up. 

"If  I  dropped  into  this  thing 
I    usually   drink,"   Frank   said ! 
would  shrink  it  down  to  the  sizefl 
celesta." 

"See  that,"  the  man  next  to  me  I 
"it  had  to  be  a  prop  man  that  p  8 
it  up.  Frankie  couldn't.  Bill  coull 
Union  rules." 

In  the  middle  of  his  last  J 
Sinatra  got  the  words  mixed  up| 
stopped  the  band  and  started 
again  and  even  so  it  didn't  come 
right. 

"They'll  just  fix  it  on  the  tape,' 
man  said.  The  segment  was  over 
we  filed  out.  We  passed  a  young 
in  uniform  showing  the  studio 
"guided  tour." 

"This  studio  floats  .  .  .,"  she 
That  was  all  I  heard  of  her  sente 
—just  another  little  meaningless  t| 
meut. 


Some  of  Mr.  Limes' 's  books  which  V 
quently  hare  put  him  on  television 
an  interviewee  are  "Cadwalladi 
"The  Taste  ma  hers,"  and  "The  Dam 
Heated  Americans." 


ffrand  new  reason 
to  give  a  ^odak  gift  this  Christmas. . . 


Sfew  Kodak  Instamatic  Movie  Cameras  load  instantly! 

...and  save  your  Christmas  in  the  brightest  movies  ever! 


Just  drop  in  a  Kodapak  Movie  Cartridge  and  shoot!  No  threading.  No  winding. 
The  cartridge  is  factory-loaded  with  improved  Kodachrome  II  Film  in  the  new 
Super  8  format.  The  pictures  you  take  are  50%  larger  in  area  on  the  film  than  on 
regular  8mm  film.  That's  why  you  can  show  them  only  on  a  Super  8  projector,  not 
a  regular  8mm  projector.  And  you'll  see  movies  brighter  and  clearer  than  ever! 


I  loading  plus  automatic  exposure 

!  Battery  powered— no  winding!  Film 
[is  automatically  set  when  Kodapak 

Cartridge  is  dropped  into  camera. 
Instamatic  M4  Movie  Camera... 
nan  $70.  Kodak  Instamatic  Movie 

or  indoor  shooting ...  less  than  $20. 


Most  exciting  Super  8  movies  of  all!  Fast 
r/1 .8  zoom  lens  adds  drama  to  your  movies. 
You  view  through  the  lens-get  just  the  shot 
you  want.  Electric  eye  controls  through 
the  lens,  too,  for  highest  accuracy— auro- 
matically.  kodak  Instamatic  M6  Movie 
Camera . . .  less  than  $160. 


Shows  Super  8  movies  only.  7-speed  pro- 
jection—normal, fast,  slow-motion— forward 
or  reverse— "stills."  too-with  brilliant  illu- 
mination. Automatic  threading  onto  400- 
foot  take-up  reel.  //1.0  lens.  KODAK 
Instamatic  M90  Movie  Projector ...  less 
than  $190.  Others  from  less  than  $63. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 


The  7  //  //  nderbird  Touch : 
An  overhead  Safety  Convenience  Panel 


i 


I  ,ook !  Thundei  bird  foi  1 906  has 
a  unique  Safety-Convenience 
Panel,  mounted  ovei  head  on 
I  own  Hardtop  and  Landau  mod- 
els, lap  n  switch  and  die  Emer- 
gency Flashei  System  sets  loin 
exterioi  lights  blinking.  Othei 
lights  remind  you  to  fasten  seal 
belts,  tell  you  when  fuel  is  low, 


I9()6  I  lui  mli  1 1  >i  i  ( I  [own  I  and. in  will]  new  loim.il  loofli 


or  doors  ajar.  Ot  hci  persona  1 
Thunderbird  touches  for  196(5 
iiK  hide  the  opi  ional  AM  Radio/ 
Stereo-son i<  Tape  system  to  give 
you  ovei  70  minutes  of  music  on 
an  easy  io  load  tape  cartridge. 
Completely  automatic!  Foui 
speakers!  New,  too,  arc:  an  auto- 
mata Highway  Pilot  speed  con- 


liol  option;  more  powerful 
standard  V-8  -  plus  a  128  <  ubic 
inch  optional  V-8.  And  all  the 
c  raftsmanship  that  has  made  this 
<  ,ii  .i  ( lassi<  in  its  own  time. 

Thunderbird 


it.  WOULD 
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Mr.  Shriver  and  the 
Savage  Politics  of  Poverty 

By  William  F.  Haddad 


Behind  the  high-winded  purposes  of  the 
Poverty  Program,  two  groiips  are  locked 
in  a  ruthless  struggle  for  power.  A  re- 
port from  the  hidden  battlefield,  by  an 
ex-general  fresh  from  combat. 

The  War  Against  Poverty  represents  jobs  and 
money,  the  historic  cement  of  organizational  poli- 
tics. The  federal  agency  in  charge,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  has  over  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  this  year  to  spend  in  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets  across  the  country  in  the  first 
great  surge  of  federal  welfare  largess  since  the 
New  Deal. 

Many  of  the  nation's  Mayors,  Governors,  and 
Congressmen  remember  the  PWA,  the  WPA,  and 
the  other  Roosevelt  programs  that  lifted  the  dead 
weight  of  the  Depression  and,  incidentally,  built 
the  great  urban  power  bases  of  the  Demon 


party.  When  the  War  on  Poverty  was  announced, 
here  it  seemed,  was  more  of  the  same.* 

To  be  sure,  the  vocabulary  was  new.  In  the 
1930s,  no  one  talked  of  dropouts,  disadvantaged 
children,  the  problems  of  the  aging,  or  school  in- 
tegration. But  the  ingredients  of  the  program 
seemed  familiar  enough:  contracts  to  be  let; 
favors  to  be  granted;  jobs  to  be  filled,  ranging 
from  the  top  $25,000-a-year  administrative  posts 
to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  "subprofessional" 
slots  designed  to  involve  the  poor  themselves.  It 

:OEO  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  few  Americans 
have  been  able  to  keep  track  of  all  its  activities.  The 
chart  on  pages  46-47  pictures  the  scope  and  variety  of 
its  programs  as  of  late  fall  1965.  The  cost  of  these 
projects  actually  represents  only  a  small  slice  of  the 
nation's  poverty  budget,  which  runs  annually  to  some 
$35  billion  in  public  and  private  expenditures.  Estab- 
lished welfare  programs,  such  as  social  security,  un- 
employment insurance,  and  aid  to  slum  schools,  cost 
more  than  $18  billion  a  year  in  federal  funds  (see 
second  chart  on  page  47). 
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was  through  such  instruments  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s  that  the  Democrats  built  a  constituency 
among  the  poor  and  eventually  wrested  local  and 
national  political  power  from  the  business  elite 
that  had  long  run  the  Republican  party  and  the 
country.  In  the  Poverty  Programs,  today's  city 
halls  and  statehouses  see  the  means  to  reinforce 
t  heir  posit  ion. 

If  they  should  succeed— and  the  outcome  is  as 
yet  by  no  means  clear— then  the  Poverty  Program 
will  be  a  disastrous  failure. 

This  is  a  many-front  war.  About  half  of  OEO's 
funds  have  been  allocated  to  programs  in  which 
the  chain  of  command  runs  directly  to  Washing- 
ton—such projects  as  the  Job  Corps;  the  preschool 
Head  Start  program;  and  VISTA,  the  domestic 
Peace  Corps.  These  programs  have  gotten  under 
way  with  no  more  than  what  might  be  considered 
a  normal  amount  of  political  infighting. 

The  rest  of  the  money  is  earmarked  for  some- 
thing called  the  Community  Action  Program 
(CAP).  It  provides  financial  support  for  specific 
local  anti-poverty  efforts  in  rural  and  urban  areas 
-everything  from  birth-control  clinics  to  neigh- 
borhood law  firms  where  the  poor  can  obtain  free 
legal  service.  In  themselves  these  seem  innocuous 
endeavors.  But  Congress  wrote  into  the  law  a 
proviso  which  converts  Community  Action  into  a 
powder  keg.  Local  programs,  says  the  law,  must 
be  "developed,  conducted,  and  administered  with 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of 
the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served." 

What  this  meant  in  political  terms  was  soon 
apparent  to  members  of  Congress,  to  Governors 
and  Mayors,  and  to  the  established  social  agencies 
whose  power  and  influence  had  long  been  based  on 
their  beneficences  to  the  poor.  If  now  the  poor 
were  to  be  given  not  merely  the  money  but  a  voice 
in  expending  it,  would  not  their  leaders  become 
competitors  for  power? 

The  issue  became  concrete  and  explosive  as  the 
Poverty  Program  moved  into  the  field.  Typical 
was  one  West  Coast  Congressman  who  found  him- 
self besieged  by  two  rival  groups  contending  for 
control  of  the  local  Poverty  Program.  One  in- 
cluded all  the  respectable  social  agencies  of  the 
area;  the  other  was  a  collection  of  radicals— "peo- 
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pie  from  the  valley  no  one  ever  heard  of."  Whei 
OEO  said  the  latter  were  more  representative  o 
the  poor,  the  harassed  Congressman  exploded. 

"I've  known  these  Community  Chest  people  al 
my  life,"  he  shouted.  "They've  been  helping  the 
poor  for  generations.  They're  the  best  people  ii 
town.  Who  the  hell  ever  heard  of  the  other  group?' 
Nonetheless,  OEO  insisted  on  a  merger  of  the  t\v( 
factions. 

Philadelphia's  Mayor  Tate  suffered  a  similar  anc 
even  ruder  shock.  When  the  War  on  Poverty  was 
announced,  he  organized  a  thirteen-man  task  force: 
—of  whom  eleven  were  city  officials— to  direct  it 
locally.  As  a  starter  he  asked  for  $13  million  in 
OEO  funds  and  invited  a  hundred  local  civic 
groups  to  submit  ideas  on  how  to  spend  the  money. 
The  operating  agency  was  to  be  the  Philadelphia 
Council  for  Community  Advancement,  a  group 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  which  was  about 
to  close  up  shop  and  had  already  been  sharply 
criticized  for  its  lack  of  grass-roots  support. 

Soon  Mayor  Tate  and  his  plan  were  under  the 
same  fire-from  the  ADA,  CORE,  the  NAACP, k 
and  the  press.  It  seemed,  one  writer  cynically  ob- 
served, that  the  plan  was  "for  the  poor  to  be  on 
the  payroll  at  election  time."  Mayor  Tate,  how- 
ever, ignored  the  protests  and  took  his  proposals 
to  Washington,  confident  that  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration would  smile  on  a  Democratic  Mayor 
who  had  moved  so  speedily  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram. 

He  was  stunned  when  OEO  coldly  told  him  that 
not  more  than  a  third  of  his  board  could  be  made 
up  of  city  officials.  Tate  pushed  all  the  traditional 
political  buttons  but  no  one  jumped.  By  October, 
a  month  before  the  1964  election,  it  was  clear  that 
Mayor  Tate  was  coming  home  empty-handed,  and 
his  plight  was  intolerable.  He  had  promised  to 
help  the  poor.  Now  he  was  charged  with  letting 
political  and  patronage  considerations  override 
his  humanitarianism.  Actually,  Mayor  Tate  was 
only  guilty  of  doing  business  as  usual.  No  one 
told  him  the  rules  had  been  changed. 

There  was,  in  the  end,  nothing  to  do  but  com- 
promise by  setting  up  an  independent  board.  It 
includes  five  Mayoral  appointees,  the  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  County  Court,  twelve  representa- 
tives of  religious,  racial,  and  labor  organizations 
and  social  agencies,  and  twelve  representatives 
of  the  poor.  The  last  were  chosen  through  unique 
elections  in  which,  as  it  turned  out,  only  3  per  cent 
of  the  city's  500,000  poor  actually  voted.  (The  poor 
later  complained  that  they  were  not  informed 
about  the  election.)  This  was  a  feeble  showing- 
no  more  than  the  token  emergence  of  a  new  power 
bloc  which  has  only  begun  to  feel  its  political 
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identity  and  whose  future  direction  is  unknown. 

Still  it  has  an  unpredictable  potential.  Sensing 
this,  and  smarting  from  OEO's  support  of  the 
poor,  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors  last  June 
came  close  to  adopting  a  resolution  accusing  OEO 
of  "trying  to  wreck  local  government  by  setting 
the  poor  against  city  hall."  (The  resolution  they 
1  adopted  contained  less  explosive  language,  but 
the  warning  was  clear.) 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  an  ironic  charge  to 
be  leveled  at  OEO,  which  is  directed  by  Sargent 
Shriver— as  political  an  animal  as  any  Cabinet 
member  in  the  Johnson  Administration.  He  is,  to 
be  sure,  many  other  things  besides  a  politician. 

Handshaker  with  a  Vision 

I  have  worked  with  Shriver  for  over  four  years— 
i  as  his  Associate  Director  in  the  Peace  Corps  and 
as  his  Assistant  Director  and  Inspector  General 
in  the  Poverty  Program.  And  I  still  don't  know 
f  precisely  what  makes  him  run. 
I'     Like  President  Johnson,  he  uses  the  levers  of 
power  with  one  eye  on  the  press— of  which  he  ex- 
m  pects  too  much  objectivity— and  the  other  on  Con- 
f  gress,  whose  moods  and  necessities  he  understands 
[  to  perfection.  In  the  Kennedy  style,  he  dislikes 
weakness.  Signs  on  his  door  at  the  Peace  Corps 
read,  "Nice  guys  finish  last,"  and,  "Good  guys 
don't  win  ball  games." 

Shriver  drives  himself  and  his  staff  relentless- 
'  ly.  When  someone  suggested  an  early-morning 
1  meeting  "about  ten"  he  shook  his  head.  "By  ten 
I   o'clock  the  day  is  half  over,"  he  said. 

His  liberal  social  philosophy  is  rooted  in  Ca- 
tholicism. He  is  both  a  devout  Catholic  and  one  of 
the  Church's  most  prominent  laymen.  He  is  also 
a  highly  pragmatic  politician,  equally  comfortable 
1  chewing  a  cigar  with  a  Senator  and  delivering  an 
inspirational  talk  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  He 
has  an  insatiable  appetite  for  new  ideas. 

"That's  a  great  program,"  he  will  say.  "Now 
find  me  the  man  to  run  it."  In  this  fashion,  for 
example,  the  idea  of  starting  in  March  a  preschool 
program  to  involve  over  half  a  million  children  in 
13,000  centers  by  July  was  woven  into  the  in- 
credibly complicated  fabric  of  the  Program.  It 
promises  to  be  one  of  its  most  popular  ventures. 

No  one  doubts  that  Shriver's  concern  for  the 
poor  is  both  deep  and  real.  Yet  one  of  his  most 
faithful  lieutenants  only  half-humorously  told  a 
reporter,  "Shriver  doesn't  give  a  damn  about  peo- 
ple. He  uses  them.  He  uses  me.  When  I  can't  pro- 
duce, out  I  go.  You  don't  get  two  chance;-  he 
This  was  not  said  in  anger.  For  Shriver's  abil- 


ity, personal  charm,  and  his  quick,  Kennedy-esque 
humor  command  a  rare  loyalty.  But  he  runs  his 
office  like  a  big-business  corporation.  Occasionally 
he  may  bestow  lavish  praise.  More  often  he  forgets 
who  accomplished  what. 

These  qualities  made  him  the  ideal  leader  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  cause  was  good,  the  time  was 
right,  and  each  worker  was  secure  in  his  own 
talents.  No  one  in  the  Peace  Corps  ever  dreamed 
he  could  do  the  job  as  well  as  Shriver. 

But  the  Poverty  Program  was  something  else 
again.  In  the  Peace  Corps,  Shriver  set  up  his  own 
independent  sources  of  information  to  keep  him 
precisely  informed  about  what  was  happening  in 
the  field,  down  to  the  lowest  level.  Now,  in  another 
highly  controversial  and  visible  program,  he  de- 
cided to  do  the  same  thing.  This  was  my  job  as 
Inspector  General.  "I  want  to  know  about  our 
problems  before  the  press  or  Congress,"  he  said. 
And,  because  in  fact  he  so  often  succeeded  in  do- 
ing this,  he  was  often  able  to  deal  with  crises  be- 
fore they  became  catastrophes. 

But  the  organization  over  which  he  presided 
was  not  made  up  only  of  tough,  able  young  men 
fanatically  devoted  to  their  chief.  The  top  layer 
of  his  staff  were  public  figures  chosen  not  merely 
for  their  competence  but  because  they  possessed 
the  impressive  credentials  which  would  guarantee 
Congressional  approval.  Among  them  were  some 
who  soon  had  no  hesitancy  in  saying  to  anyone 
who  would  listen  that  they  could  do  a  far  better 
job  than  Shriver  if  given  a  chance.  They  told  the 
press  they  resented  his  constant  probing,  his  re- 
versal of  their  decisions,  his  opening  to  overall 
staff  debate  their  most  sensitive  issues.  They 
fought  his  private  line  of  information. 

Shriver  certainly  appointed  no  one  whose  quali- 
fications he  did  not  respect.  But  personally  he 
seemed  more  at  home  with  his  second-echelon  staff 
—a  group  of  young  men  in  their  thirties  still  full 
of  hope  and  ideas.  When  he  was  working  with  these 
Young  Turks,"'  trying  to  get  a  new  project 
started  or  a  program  expedited,  the  sweet  smell  of 
the  Peace  Corps  success  lingered  on.  He  is  given 
to  inviting  the  juniors  to  stir  up  a  competition  of 
ideas  within  his  staff.  For  some,  these  methods 
didn't  seem  like  orderly  procedures.  Nor  were 
his  eighteen-hour  days  and  seven-day  weeks  con- 
ducive to  the  relaxed  cameraderie  which  makes 
for  harmonious  relations  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"You  know  why  I  really  voted  for  the  Peace 
Corps?"  a  powerful  member  of  the  House  Rules 

:  They  included  :  Dick  Boone,  who  was  trained  in 
Chicago's  Back  of  the  Yards:  Edgar  May,  a  young 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter;  William  Mullins. 
Edgar  Cahn,  Sam  Yette,  Chris  Weeks.  Bob  Clampitt. 
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War  on  Poverty 


Cost  for  First  Year:  $800  million 
Estimated  Cost  for  Second  Year:  $l.r>  billion 


Youth  Programs 

Job  Corps 


Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 


College  Work 
Study 


Adult  Programs 

Adult  Basic 
Education 


Rural  Loans 


Small  Business 
Loans 


Work  Experience 


Activities 


Remedial  education,  job  training  for 
men  and  women,  16-21,  who  are  out- 
of-schooi  and  out-of-work;  provided  in 
residential  rural  and  urban  centers 
where  enrollees  live,  work,  learn.  The 
most  successful  centers  are  run,  under 
contract,  by  major  industries. 

Part-time  hometown  work  for  teen- 
agers who  are  (  1  j  out-of-school,  or 
(2)  in-school  and  need  money  to  stay 
in.  Work  in  newly  created  .jobs  in 
non-profit  or  municipal  agencies.  Out- 
of-school,  about  30  hours;  in-school, 
about  15  hours;  both  at  $1.25  an  hour. 

Part-time  employment  for  college  and 
university  students  from  low-income 
families;  15  hours,  .$1.2")  an  hour. 


Diversified  programs  for  adults  18  and 
over  whose  illiteracy  impairs  ability  to 
get  or  retain  employment. 

Loan  assistance,  management  advice  to 
low-income  and  non-farm  rural  fami- 
lies and  cooperatives  not  able  to  get 
credit  elsewhere. 

Small  Business  Development  Centers 
to  provide  loans  and  management  ad- 
vice to  small  businesses  which  cannot 
get  conventional  financing.  Emphasis 
on  minority  groups. 

Work  and  training  for  unemployed 
heads  of  families  and  others,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  regular  employment  and 
self-sufficiency.  Usually  for  people  on 
relief  rolls. 


Conuminitv  Programs 


Community  Action 
Program 


The  major  component  of  the  War  on 
Poverty.  Financial  support  for  local 
anti-poverty  programs  in  urban  and 
rural  areas,  on  Indian  reservations,  etc. 
Local  programs  vary  but  usually  in- 
clude child  development,  remedial  edu- 
cation, literacy  courses,  day  care,  legal 
aid,  neighborhood  services,  consumer 
education,  services  for  aged.  Some 
bi  i  t  h-cont  rol  programs. 


Scope 


First  year: 

10,241  in  18  centers 

Second  year: 

50,000  in  121  centers 


First  near:  278,000 
St  cond:  280,000 
(200,000  year-round ; 
remainder  in  summer 
programs ) 


First  i/ear:  37,482  in 
07  I  schools 
Summer:  -10,000  in 
700  schools 
S(  cond  Year:  105,000 
in  1,100  schools 


Tiro-year  total: 
105.000 

First  year:  11,000 
indiv.  loans,  82  to 
cooperatives 
Second  year:  15,500 
indiv.,  350  co-ops 

16  SB  DCs  have 
been  funded ; 
10-15  under  way 


First  year:  88,700 
( 276,700  dependents  | 
Second  year:  100,300 
( 327,000  dependents  I 


First  yeai 
3,169  grants 


Second  year: 
4,200  grants 


Administered 


Office  of  Eco 
nomic  Oppor 
nity  (OEO)  : 
with  staff  her" 
from  Depts.  i| 
Agriculture  1 1 
Interior 

Dept.  of 
Labor 


Office  of 
Education 
(  Dept.  of 
HEW) 


Office  of 
Education : 
to  states 

Farmers  Home 
Administration 
(Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture) 

Small  Business 
Administration 


Welfare  Admin- 
istration 
(  Dept.  of 
HEW) 


OEO:  to  local 
community 


Activities 

Scope  , 

Administered  by 

immunity  Programs  (continued) 

ate  Technical 

Community  Action  funds  to  states  to 

Fust  year:  47  states 

KJCjKJ  .  10 

[  ssistance 

assist  smaller  communities  to  plan  pro- 

Second year:  50 

states 

grams. 

st  ates 

jad  Start 

Most  successful  undertaking  to  date. 

Summer,  1965 : 

UiliU  .  CO 

Summer  preschool  child-development 

;jbi,uuu  cniicuen 

xieaci  otait 

centers  providing  education,  medical 

io,o44  centers 

cent  its 

care,  nutrition.  Will  become  year-round 

Second  year: 

under  local  Community  Action  boards. 

no  estimate 

,igrant  Program 

Special  needs  of  migratory  agricultural 

r  iisi  yeai  .  iuu,uuu 

\j  iiiKj  .  io  local 

workers  and  families:  housing,  sanita- 

people 

community  or 

lion,  nulled  lion,  cuiy  Criic. 

Second  year:  no  esti- 

organization 

mate,  funds  increased 

dians 

Programs  for  improving  conditions  on 

LjI  an  is  io  £o 

V  )  l  j  V  /  .  IO 

1  cot.  I  VctLlUIlo. 

reservations 

tribal  councils 

»gal  Services 

Neighborhood  legal  firms  to  provide 

Being  developed 

uejU  .  to  local 

the  Poor 

free  legal  help  to  indigent.  Will  come 

ft  /  \  W»  VYI  11  Y">  IT1T 

comniuiiiit\ 

under  Community  Action  Program. 

ged 

"Foster   grandparents"   for  infants. 

io,uuu  oio  people 

\J VjVJ  .    LU  lUCcll 

older  children,  and  the  retarded  in 

in  20  states  work- 

commit n  ny 

institutions.  Home  health  aides  and 

ing  average  of  4 

home-makers  for  bedridden  old  people 

hours  a  day  5  days 

tlliU   UIUKtMl  IlUIIltr.S. 

a  week 

ansumer 

Provides  information  on  how  to  shop, 

Being  developed 

ulu  .  to  local 

ducation 

to  avoid  exploitation.  Will  come  under 

commu  nity 

Community  Action  Program. 

esearch  and 

Moneys  made  available  for  experimen- 

First yeav: 

utu .  to  local 

emonstration 

tal  ideas. 

<£  1  A  CC\C\  HAA 
$>14,oUU,UUU 

community  or 

Second  yeav: 

university 

$75  million 

olunteer  Programs 

ISTA 

Domestic  Peace  Corps:  one-year  serv- 

r list  yeu )  .  l.UUU 

ice  for  men  and  women  18  to  80. 

in  59  projects 

Second  yeav:  4,000 

1 

in  1,400  projects 

Major  Federal  Welfare  Programs 

Outside  of  OEO 

Estimated  Annual  Cost:  $18,3 

78,000,000* 

Cash  Payments 

Food  Education 

Housing  Regional 

($U  billion) 

($268  m  illion )     ($2  billion  ) 

($110  million  >      ($2  billion ) 

Social  security 

Stamps              Aid  to  slum  schools 

Rent  subsidiest    Economic  development 

Old-age  assistance      Distribution       Teacher  corpsf 

Public  housing  Appalachia 

Unemployment  in 

Aid  to  impacted 

su ranee 

schools 

Aid  to  dependent 

Federal  scholar- 

children 

ships 

Medical 

Manpower  training 

Relief 


^Expenditures  by  state  and  local  governments  and  private  philanthropy 
run  to  an  additional  $15  billion  annually. 
■\Ko  funds  as  yet  appropriated  by  Congress. 
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Committee  told  me.  "One  night  I  was  leaving  at 
7:.'50  and  there  was  Shriver,  walking  up  and  down 
the  halls  of  the  House  Office  Building,  by  himself, 
looking  into  all  the  doors.  He  came  in  and  talked 
to  me.  I  still  didn't  like  the  program,  but  I  was 
sold  on  Shriver.  I  voted  for  him. 

"Now  I  can't  get  him  on  the  phone  and  we 
don't  see  him  walking  the  halls  anymore." 

The  Fine  Art  of  Saying  No 

Inaccessibility  was,  of  course,  only  a  minor  reason 
for  the  inevitable  hardening  of  Shriver's  relation- 
ship with  Congressmen  and  other  political  lead- 
ers. In  the  Peace  Corps  he  was  not  dealing  in  any 
valuable  political  currency.  None  of  the  politicians 
showed  any  eagerness  for  jobs  to  teach  in  Malaya 
or  to  build  roads  in  Tanganyika.  But  the  Poverty 
Program  could  be  translated  into  political  power, 
if  not  for  them,  perhaps  for  their  political  op- 
ponents. Although  Shriver  was  realistic  enough 
to  know  he  needed  the  support  of  the  Congress, 
and  could  not  stir  up  too  many  Mayors  and  Gov- 
ernors, he  also  knew  that  the  program  would  fail 
in  its  goal  if  it  became— or  even  appeared  to  be— 
a  political  pork  barrel. 

So  he  guarded  the  independence  of  his  staff, 
many  of  whom  took  a  certain  pride  in  saying  no  to 
politicians.  This  was  not  easy  for  Shriver.  One 
House  leader,  for  example,  sent  over  the  names  of 
thirty-nine  "acceptable"  candidates  for  high-level 
jobs.  Not  one  was  accepted.  After  repeated  phone 
calls  from  the  Hill.  Shriver  assembled  his  senior 
staff.  "Isn't  there  at  least  one  man  on  that  list  you 
can  hire?"  he  asked.  The  answer  was  no. 

Early  in  196.")  0E0  authorized  a  grant  of 
!>1.'52,000  to  the  state  of  Louisiana.  Governor  John 
J.  McKeithen  promptly  announced  the  names  of  a 
half-dozen  appointees  who  would  run  the  program. 
Almost  at  once  the  0E0  office  in  Washington  was 
flooded  with  letters  and  phone  calls  from  Louisiana 
complaining  that  some  of  the  McKeithen  ap- 
pointees were  mere  political  henchmen,  and  that 
many  were  rabid  segregationists.  White  suprema- 
cists and  civil-rights  leaders,  labor  and  business, 
Negroes  and  white  citizens  joined  in  the  protests. 
But  the  Governor  stubbornly  defended  his  choices. 
There  would  be  no  changes,  he  said. 

While  other  Southern  Governors  awaited  the 
outcome  with  intense  interest,  Shriver— as  is  his 
practice-decided  to  find  out  the  facts  for  himself. 
He  sent  to  Louisiana  a  team  of  investigators  bor- 
rowed from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  These 
men  do  not  have  access  to  tax  records  while  on  a 
special  assignment  of  this  sort.  But  nonetheless 


McKeithen  cried  foul.  He  appealed  to  Congress 
the  White  House,  the  Vice  President.  Finally  h 
came  to  Washington  to  beard  Shriver  in  persor 
Their  appointment  was  on  a  Saturday.  Because  oj 
a  sudden  heavy  snowstorm,  Shriver  arrived  a: 
hour  late,  an  accident  which  rubbed  salt  in  th 
wound. 

"He  |  Shriver  J  obviously  didn't  like  me,"  Mc 
Keithen  reported  when  he  got  home.  "And  withir-' 
thirty  seconds  after  we  met,  the  feeling  wa; 
mutual.  ...  In  the  first  place,  he  was  ten  minutes- 
I  sic  |  late.  And  when  he  got  there,  he  started  look- 
ing down  his  nose  at  me  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
shut  out  some  odor  that  was  offensive  to  him." 

Shriver,  of  course,  had  no  power  to  tell  a  Gov-: 
ernor  whom  to  appoint.  But  he  was  and  is  free* 
to  withhold  a  grant  if  he  felt  it  would  not  be  ad- 
ministered effectively.  Shortly  after  their  con- 
frontation, McKeithen  "reluctantly"  sent  his 
hand-picked  staff  home.  A  new  group  was  ap- 
pointed, and  some  of  those  most  severely  criticized 
were  not  on  it.  Poverty  money  has  begun  to  flow 
into  Louisiana  and  into  other  Southern  states 
where  OEO's  policies  have  been  similarly  tested. 

Where  Is  the  Victory? 

Though  the  War  on  Poverty  can  chalk  up  many 
victories  in  the  cities  and  the  more  industrialized 
areas,  it  is  stalemated  in  some  rural  counties  of 
the  South-notably  in  Appalachia,  where  the  local 
politicians  could  teach  big-city  bosses  a  trick  or 
two. 

In  one  Appalachian  county,  for  example,  the 
"boss"  is  a  woman  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
( The  school  system  represents  one  of  the  few 
sources  of  jobs  and  contracts  in  depressed  areas.) 
She  is  also  the  wife  of  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  an  aunt  of  the  County  Court  Judge,  and 
mother  of  the  Assistant  School  Superintendent 
and  State  Senator.  Another  relative  runs  the 
county  newspaper.  The  chairman  of  the  Poverty 
Program  is  a  cashier  at  the  family  bank.  The 
executive  director  of  the  program  was  fired  re- 
cently and  replaced  by  a  nephew  of  the  "boss." 

This  family,  according  to  a  local  newspaper 
editor,  controls  not  only  school  and  courthouse 
patronage,  but  also  highway,  parole,  probation, 
and  welfare  jobs.  They  also  own  some  school  build- 
ings and  the  garage  where  the  school  buses  are 
repaired.  To  pour  poverty  funds  into  this  county 
would  merely  strengthen  the  status  quo  which 
needs  a  poverty-stricken  constituency  just  as  a 
Negro  politician  needs  a  Negro  ghetto  as  a  power 
base.  Unless  the  Poverty  Program  can  somehow 
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change  this  pattern,  Appalachia  will  not  break  out 
of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

There  is  a  dim  prospect  that  this  may  one  day 
come  about.  VISTA  volunteers  and  others  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Appalachian  Poverty  Program  re- 
port that  opposition  is  forming.  Some  men  have 
lost  their  livelihood  in  retaliation. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  people  of  Appalachia 
need  help.  So  do  uncounted  thousands  of  young 
and  old,  whose  plight  and  existence  the  Poverty 
Program  has  brought  to  public  view. 

"I  don't  get  to  eat  but  one  time  a  day,"  one 
young  woman  wrote.  "I  am  so  glad  when  night 
come  [sic]  I  do  not  know  what  to  do." 

At  Camp  Catoctin,  Maryland,  a  young  Job 
Corps  enrollee  failed  to  eat  for  several  days.  When 
a  counselor  questioned  him,  the  young  man  broke 
down  and  cried. 

"My  teeth  hurt  so  much  when  I  eat  that  I  was 
afraid  you  would  find  out  and  send  me  home." 

A  dentist  removed  seventeen  teeth.  He  found 
the  infection  had  spread  throughout  the  young 
man's  body,  affected  his  ears  and  eyes,  his  weight, 
his  view  of  life. 

In  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  medical  examina- 
tions for  the  Head  Start  (preschool)  program  re- 
vealed that  52  per  cent  of  the  1,055  children  tested 
were  anemic;  45  per  cent  needed  dental  care;  31 
per  cent  had  hearing  defects;  25  per  cent  had  eye 
troubles;  and  5  per  cent  were  partially  blind. 

Programs  that  disclose  needs  like  these  and  do 
something  to  remedy  them  are  valuable  of  course. 
But  they  do  not  represent  any  major  victory  in  the 
war  against  poverty.  For  the  fact  is  that  the  poor 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  traditional  "servants 
of  the  poor."  They  no  longer  follow  the  leader 
nor  graciously  accept  the  dole  society  provides 
them.  They  intensely  dislike  the  way  they  have 
been  handled  and  are  beginning  to  sense  that, 
finally,  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Finding  a  Voice 

This  realization  is  the  heart  of  OEO's  Commu- 
nity Action  Program.  It  holds  that  the  poor  them- 
selves must  identify  their  problems,  devise  solu- 
tions, and  execute  these  decisions.  The  main  ad- 
vantage does  not  come  from  the  school  built,  or 
the  program  successfully  completed.  It  comes  from 
participation,  from  the  use  of  their  own  power.  It 
also  comes  from  making  mistakes  and  learning 
from  them. 

The  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Community  Action 
Program  is  the  concept  of  states'  rights-a  cl 


beloved  by  aging  politicians.  For  the  poor  don't 
fear  federal  control  or  centralization.  In  times 
of  crisis,  it  has  been  the  federal  government  that 
produced  for  them,  not  the  local  authorities.  It 
was  so  during  the  depression  decade  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  so  during  the  civil-rights  decade.  On 
the  family  farm,  in  Appalachia,  on  the  Indian 
reservations,  with  the  Mexican-Americans,  with 
the  Negro,  with  the  migrant  worker,  what  little 
has  been  done  has  been  done  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, after  local  authorities  failed. 

And  now,  it  is  only  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment—through OEO— injects  itself  into  the  local 
decision-making  process,  that  the  poor  can  again 
have  a  real  voice  in  the  Poverty  Program. 

Republicans,  in  general,  find  this  doctrine 
wicked  if  not  subversive.  To  them  the  Poverty 
legislation  sounded  like  a  computerized  version 
of  the  New  Deal,  and  they  reacted  accordingly. 
Equally  bewildered  though  not  hostile  are  the 
graying  1936  liberals  who  can't  quite  figure  out 
what  is  happening.  They  still  hold  the  charter 
of  liberalism  but,  like  the  toothless  Legionnaires 
of  World  War  I.  they  have  lost  their  troops.  The 
Poverty  Program  has  driven  the  final  wedge  be- 
tween what  is  happening  in  the  streets  and  what 
is  happening  in  the  plush  offices  of  the  labor 
unions,  in  the  higher  echelons  of  government,  and 
in  the  remoteness  of  the  university. 

The  1936  liberal  has  learned  to  compromise  with 
city  hall.  As  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned,  he 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Establishment  as  big  busi- 
ness. And  today  the  minority  poor  picket  the 
blatant  racial  segregation  of  some  unions. 

The  liberals  still  invoke  the  names  of  their 
heroes  (my  heroes*.  But  there  is  little  applause. 
Their  children  have  their  own  heroes. 

Not  long  ago,  Shriver  visited  the  Job  Corps 
camp  at  Kilmer.  New  Jersey,  and.  as  is  his  cus- 
tom, he  began  inviting  the  enrollees  to  express 
their  opinions.  "Shriver  was  great,"  a  reporter 
told  me  later.  "He  had  a  tremendous  rapport  with 
the  kids.  He  lost  them  only  once." 

"When?" 

"When  he  began  asking  them  who  they  thought 
should  come  to  visit  their  camps.  They  named 
Cassius  Clay,  the  disc  jockey  Murray  the  K,  and 
people  like  that. 

"Shriver  then  suggested  some  well-known 
liberals.  He  asked  if  they  would  like  to  see  A. 
Philip  Randolph.  'Who's  he?'  the  kids  asked. 

"Shriver  told  them,  but  it  was  obvious  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  fight  for  unionism. 
Whitney  Young.  No.  He  kept  naming  people,  but 
he  lost  the  crowd.  He  was  speaking  a  language 
they  didn't  understand." 
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Rejecting  the  liberal  heroes  of  the  past,  the 
poor  have  so  far  not  developed  strong  or  note- 
worthy leaders  of  their  own.  Their  society  is 
wrapped  in  frustration  and  disappointment  and 
they  are  cynical,  hostile,  turbulent.  Many  have 
been  chased  from  slum  to  slum  by  the  liberal  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Program.  Even  young  men  who 
arrive  hopefully  at  Job  Corps  camps  feel  the  Pov- 
erty Program  will  disappear  after  the  news  stories 
have  been  written  and  the  pictures  are  taken. 

The  poor  are  wary  of  new  programs  and  offers 
of  help.  They've  had  their  hopes  raised  before, 
only  to  find  the  liberal  programs  were  for  someone 
else.  Now  they're  determined  to  make  their  own 
mistakes  with  their  own  leaders. 

It  is  easy  to  romanticize  the  poor,  but,  in  fact, 
poor  Negroes  can  be  exploited  by  their  own  as 
easily  as  by  "whitey"  downtown.  Some  are  as 
reckless  with  power  as  were  some  of  the  Italian 
and  Irish  leaders  who  first  captured  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  the  local  level.  For  example,  this 
fall,  when  New  York's  District  Attorney  Frank 
Hogan  subpoenaed  the  books  of  Haryou-Act,  the 
multimill ion  Poverty  Program  in  Harlem,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  printed  the  story, 
Negroes  from  Harlem  promptly  picketed  the  news- 
paper, condemned  Hogan,  and  threatened  violence. 

"There  has  never  been  a  grand-jury  investiga- 
tion in  Harlem  when  black  babies  were  cremated 
in  tenement  fires,"  said  Livingston  Wingate,  the 
program's  highly  paid  director.  "This  investiga- 
tion is  a  smear  tactic  by  forces  opposed  to  the 
War  mi  Poverty.  The  only  thing  that  stands  be- 


tween the  black  youth  of  Harlem  and  the  guns  o 
the  outer  society  is  Haryou-Act.  Remove  Haryoul 
Act  and  you're  asking  for  a  holocaust." 

The  poor  are  the  newest  minority,  maybe  th 
last  minority,  to  be  melted  into  the  pot  of  de 
mocracy.  If  they  follow  history,  they  will  firs 
maintain  a  separationist  policy.  Next  they  wil 
press  against  the  Establishment.  Soon  they  wil 
have  a  wedge  and  later  a  slice.  Eventually  they!' 
will  become  part  of  the  Establishment  and  defend 
its  goals  and  their  position. 

For  all  the  irritation  the  Poverty  Program  is 
causing,  the  social  revolution  it  is  bringing  about 
has  narrow,  almost  middle-class  horizons.  It  has 
its  loots,  as  Professor  Richard  A.  (Howard  of 
Columbia  said,  "in  relatively  moderate  ideologies 
—self-help,  local  autonomy,  democratic  collective 
action,  and  the  importance  of  ethnic  separation. 
The  struggle,  in  short,  is  in  the  tradition  of  urban 
politics  and  nothing  more." 

Shriver  maintains  that  "involvement  of  the 
poor  must  mean  giving  them  effective  power,  a 
respected  and  heeded  voice,  and  genuine  represen- 
tation in  all  aspects  of  the  program  and  at  all 
stages  in  the  significant  decision-making  proc- 
esses." 

In  its  first  year,  the  Poverty  Program  has  held 
off  the  other  contestants  of  power  so  the  poor 
could  gain  their  voice,  so  they  could  become  in- 
volved, so  their  needs  can  be  met  by  their  decisions. 
From  here  on  in,  it  cannot  aristocratically  rise 
above  politics  and  hope  for  the  best.  It  must  enter 
the  struggle  and  win  the  battle. 


How  to  Look  at  Other  People's  Poverty 

O  ur  foreign  visitor's  social  conscience  is  tender  and  highly  developed,  and  his 
first  glances  will  be  towards  those  miserable  huts  he  sees  wherever  he  drives  in  his 
taxi.  .  .  .  What  sort  of  people  live  in  them,  what  do  they  think  about,  how  do  they 
talk  to  one  another,  what  do  they  eat,  etc.,  etc.?  If  only  it  were  possible  to  know!  .  .  . 
But  it  is  not  possible  .  .  .  for  even  if  there  were  no  language  difficulty,  there  would 
not  really  be  much  to  talk  about.  There  is  not  in  the  world's  history  any  record  of 
fruitful  dialogue  between  those  who  have  enough  to  eat  and  those  who  don't.  Our 
foreign  visitor  turns  away  from  the  sight  of  those  wretched  hovels  and  feels  sad. 
No  longer  quite  as  sad,  perhaps,  or  as  outraged  as  he  felt  when  he  first  saw  them— 
it  never  takes  long  to  get  used  to  other  people's  poverty— but  the  poor  of  Delhi  will 
always  be  sure  of  his  concern.  He  will  often  talk  about  them,  and  when  he  does 
so,  he  will  make  that  special  face  we  all  make  when  we  feel  guilty  about  something 
(whether  it  is  apartheid,  political  prisoners,  or  starving  children  )  but  are  no  longer 
sure  that  our  feeling  is  still  as  deep  as  it  ought  to  be. 

—From  "Letter  from  Delhi,"  by  R.  Prawer  Jhabvala,  in  Encounter  (May  1961). 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  1965 
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15/  Before  6:00  P  M  : 
The  Wonderful  Movies 
of  the  'Thirties 


by  John  Clellon  Holmes 


They  provided  a  whole  generation  with 
a  common  fantasy  life,  a  full  set  of 
myths  and  symbols— and  a  lot  of  cheap 
fun,  to  boot. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  you  would  under- 
stand the  mind  of  my  generation  you  must  start 
with  World  War  II,  on  the  theory  that  a  wide- 
spread attitude  is  shaped  by  a  common  experience. 
The  war  seems  a  likely  enough  starting  place, 
and  yet  in  a  subtler  sense  everyone  who  is  now 
between  the  ages  of  thirty-odd  and  forty-odd  had 
already  shared  a  common  experience  by  the  time 
they  entered  the  armed  services.  It  was  the  ex- 
perience of  moviegoing  in  the  1980s  and  early 
1940s,  and  it  gave  us  all  a  fantasy  life  in  common, 
from  which  we  are  still  dragging  up  the  images 
that  obsess  us. 

Whether  the  theater  was  the  small-town  two- 
hundred-seater  with  the  fading  black-and-yellow 
billboard  advertising  PHOTOPLAYS,  or  one  of 
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those  huge,  Moorish  big-city  film  palaces,  with 
stars  that  twinkled  and  fountains  that  played, 
the  pictures  that  flickered  on  the  silver  screen,  and 
the  dreams  and  visions  they  aroused,  were  iden- 
tical. One's  boyhood  experience  of  the  Depression 
may  center  around  a  Hooverville  or  a  house  in 
the  suburbs,  but  one's  fantasies  of  those  years  are 
likely  to  inhabit  that  carefree  world,  as  shiny  and 
as  shallow  as  patent  leather,  where  Fred  Astaire 
and  Ginger  Rogers  denied  all  shabbiness  and  anx- 
iety for  a  few  hypnotic  hours. 

The  power  of  the  film  as  a  molder  of  mass  emo- 
tions was  clearly  recognized  in  the  'twenties,  but 
it  was  probably  not  until  the  advent  of  sound,  to- 
gether with  the  death  <  f  vaudeville,  and  the  in- 
securities of  the  Depression,  that  moviegoing 
became  a  universal  part  of  puberty.  If  sound  pro- 
duced a  lowering  of  artistic  standards,  it  also 
made  possible  a  heightening  of  psychological 
involvement  so  persuasive  that  the  gulf  between 
the  audience  and  the  image  was  all  but  obliterated. 
Vaudeville's  death  so  multiplied  the  number  of 
theaters  that  there  was  hardly  a  town  in  America 
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that  did  not  have  its  Orpheum,  Bijou,  or  Rex,  all 
showing  the  same  movies.  The  idleness  and  be- 
wilderment of  the  Depression  awakened  a  hunger 
for  fantasies  that  would  compensate  for  the  im- 
poverishment of  reality,  and  by  deceit  or  cajolery 
most  of  an  entire  generation  went  to  the  movies 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  accumulated,  in 
common,  a  surrogate-reality. 

It  should  be  admitted  right  off  that  we  were 
indiscriminate.  We  went  to  good  films  and  bad 
films  alike,  to  MGM  super-spectacles  that  cost 
more  than  the  historical  events  they  depicted,  and 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  musicals  about  as  nutri- 
tious as  Kool-Aid,  and  Universal  horror-films  that 
used  the  same  bit  of  fabricated  Transylvania  in 
picture  after  picture.  We  would  go  to  see  anything 
that  moved,  and  we  probably  learned  as  much 
from  the  B-films  as  we  did  from  the  A's.  We  rev- 
eled in  their  sleazy  sets,  indifferent  acting,  and 
skeletal  plots.  For  every  Saturday  we  spent  with 
Gable  and  Shearer,  we  probably  spent  four  with 
Richard  Arlen  or  Arline  Judge,  and  they  taught 
a  lot  of  us  to  relish  the  back-of-town,  wrong-side- 
of-the-tracks  America  where  motives  were  simple 
and  the  action  was  brisk.  We  still  have  our  fa- 
vorites—what a  friend  of  mine  calls  Great  Bad 
Films— and  our  affection  for  them  is  undiminished 
by  the  fact  that  they  grow  worse  with  every  view- 
ing. I  still  drop  everything  whenever  .4  Message 
In  Garcia  comes  around  on  television,  if  only  to 
watch  Wallace  Beery's  superbly  awful  hamming 
with  his  torn  straw  hat. 

To  Each  His  Own  Duck  Soup 

It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  number  of 
hours  that  people  of  my  age  spend  simply  talking 
about  the  movies  of  those  years.  The  talk  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  sort  of  shorthand  that  is  all  but 
unintelligible  to  outsiders,  and  a  snatch  of  it 
might  go  like  this:  "Name  the  Lane  Sisters,  and 
you're  out  of  the  game  if  you  include  Gale  Page. 
,  .  .  Remember  Henry  Armetta  with  his  head 
askew?  Porter  Hall  the  Eternal  Conniver?  George 
Zucco's  Grey  Eminence?  Jane  Darwell  the  Earth 
Mother  of  Arkansas?  .  .  .  Remember  the  Three 
Musketeers  of  Warner  Brothers:  Allen  Jenkins. 
Frank  McHugh.  and  Edward  Brophy?  .  .  .  Who 
can  cast  all  the  secondary  roles  in  King's 
Rote?  .  .  ." 

Everyone  lias  his  favorite  William  Powell  scene 
(mine  is  the  drunk  scene  in  Mij  Man  Godfrey), 
his  essential  Marx  Brothers  sequence  (I  have 
been  torn  for  years  between  the  end  of  Duck  Soup 
and  the  stateroom  routine  in  A  Niglit  at  the 


Opera);  and  that  special  film,  mostly  obscure, 
often  undistinguished,  which  opened  the  con- 
sciousness to  a  new  perception  about  life  or  the 
world  that  remains  as  vivid  and  evocative  as  the 
madeleine  in  Proust.  For  reasons  which  defy 
description,  my  awareness  of  the  existential  char- 
acter of  modern  history  was  first  evoked  by  a  brief 
scene  in  a  wine  cellar  from  an  unimportant  1937 
film,  Last  Train  from  Madrid. 

Equally,  everyone  carries  in  his  head  the  mem- 
ory of  a  special  girl,  with  a  special  fleeting  beauty, 
that  is  as  graphic  and  moving  today  as  it  was  in 
those  years  when  he  pursued  that  face  through 
film  after  film  until  it  vanished  into  death,  ob- 
scurity, or  character  roles.  I  know  a  man  who  has 
never  really  gotten  over  the  death  of  Thelma  Todd, 
and  she  exists  in  his  mind  not  as  the  object  of 
Groucho's  lechery,  or  as  the  dumb  steno  in  count- 
less low-budget  comedies  with  Patsy  Kelly,  but 
as  a  fragile,  ash-blonde  wraithe,  fine-boned  and 
petal-lipped,  with  that  vaguely  solemn  aura  in 
which  some  girls,  cursed  with  startling  beauty, 
seem  to  move.  I  myself  am  an  Elissa  Landi  man. 
I  remember  her  face  with  the  poignancy  and  awe 
that  are  reserved  for  one's  first  crush  on  an  older 
woman,  and  even  when  I  was  only  ten  her  beauty 
seemed  to  me  to  be  too  rarefied,  too  breathtaking, 
for  this  world.  There  are  Myrna  Loy  men  (re- 
porters and  wits  ) ,  and  Jean  Harlow  men  (  sports- 
men and  boozers  i ,  and  Marlene  Dietrich  men 
(intellectuals  and  homosexuals);  and  I  suppose 
we  are  all  Garbo  men— at  least  a  little. 

Everyone,  as  well,  has  a  particular  star  who 
embodies  for  him  the  first  full  awareness  of  the 
rousing  eroticism  of  adolescence,  a  fantasy  love- 
image  that  initiated  him  into  manhood.  For 
myself,  I  recall  the  soft,  white,  trembling  curve 
of  Jean  Harlow's  breast  momentarily  revealed  in 
the  seduction  scene  in  Hell's  Angels.  There  it  was. 
unmoored  beneath  her  robe,  that  object  of  cease- 
less, exhausting  midnight  speculations.  And  Ben 
Lyon  was  sitting  not  two  feet  from  her,  and  it! 
I  remember  her  moistly  hesitant  half-smile,  which 
at  first  I  simply  refused  to  believe  indicated  her 
aequiesence  to  that.  I  remember  the  embrace  that 
followed  which,  of  course,  silenced  all  doubts. 
And  I  remember,  as  well,  that  I  left  the  theater 
with  my  first  awareness  that  women  could  be 
more  than  just  reluctant  mannequins  in  the  sexual 
encounter.  There  are  men  of  my  age  who  have 
been  more  or  less  searching,  since  those  days,  for 
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1  Luise  Rainer's  gamine  smile,  or  Madeleine  Car- 
roll's deep-breasted  elegance,  or  June  Lang's  in- 
|  describably  delicate  neck,  or  the  buttocks  of 
Frances  Farmer.  In  some  cases,  they  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  marry  reasonable  facsimiles. 

The  movies  were  also  a  continuation  of  our 
schooling  by  other  means,  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  affected  our  appreciation  of  literature,  for 
I  instance,  is  difficult  to  estimate.  In  almost  every 
f  case,  however,  we  saw  the  movie,  and  only  then 
read  the  book.  Though  I  have  been  with  Tolstoi's 
Anna  many  more  times  than  I  have  watched 
Garbo's,  whenever  I  read  the  book  it  is  the  film 
star  who  moves  so  darkly  toward  the  accelerating 
railway  cars  in  my  mind's  eye,  giving  the  chapters 
an  uncanny  third  dimension.  And  is  there  any 
way  to  imagine  Mr.  Micawber  except  in  the  carrot- 
nosed,  garrulous,  shabby-genteel  figure  of  W.  C. 
Fields?  Is  it  possible  that  Sidney  Carton  did  not 
have  the  quenched,  whimsical  eyes,  and  resolute 
mouth  of  Ronald  Colman?  Not  to  me.  And  when 
I  finally  plunged  into  the  great  English  novels  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  I  found  all  of  them  richly 
peopled  by  the  likes  of  Edna  May  Oliver,  Roland 
Young,  Freddie  Bartholomew,  Montague  Love, 
Herbert  Mundin,  and  Una  O'Connor-indeed,  the 
entire  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  stock  company  of 
the  'thirties,  with  their  marvelous  Cruikshank 
faces.  Gary  Cooper  sent  me  to  Hemingway,  and 
Paul  Muni  to  Zola,  and  certainly  my  vision  of  war 
was  almost  exclusively  the  result  of  All  Quiet  on 
the  Western  Front,  which  I  never  would  have  read 
at  such  an  impressionable  age  had  it  not  been  for 
an  opportune  exposure  to  the  movie  at  eleven. 

The  war  is  a  good  example  of  how  subtly  we 
were  shaped  by  those  far-off  Saturday  afternoons. 
Unlike  our  fathers,  we  went  off  to  our  war  with 
no  illusions  about  "glory  and  patriotism."  Though 
it  was  far  more  worth  the  fighting  than  theirs, 
most  of  us  viewed  it  (in  advance)  as  an  un- 
pleasant, monotonous,  dispiriting  task  that  had 
somehow  been  shoved  on  us  by  the  follies  of  our 
elders.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  we  had 
been  exposed  to  almost  a  decade  of  antiwar  movies, 
and  the  abrupt  shift  to  antifascist  films  in  the 
early  'forties  could  never  quite  make  us  forget 
the  image  of  Lew  Ayres,  as  the  young  German, 
begging  the  bayoneted  poilu  to  forgive  him  there 
in  the  shell  hole,  or  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
doughboy-turned-gangster  in  They  Gave  Him  a 
Gun,  or  the  smashed  hopes  behind  James  Stewart's 
smashed  eyes  in  Seventh  Heaven.  It  has  always 
astonished  me  that  almost  no  one  has  perceived 
that  one  reason  why  we  went  through  the  war  so 
laconically,  with  so  little  rhetoric,  and  with  our 
eye  out  mainly  for  personal  survival  (not  only 


against  the  enemy,  but  against  the  military 
system  itself  I  was  that  we  knew  that  all  wars 
were  basically  frauds,  even  just  wars.  After  all, 
hadn't  we  learned  precisely  that  in  our  local  movie 
theater? 

The  films  of  the  'thirties  and  'forties  reflected 
the  zenith  of  the  star  system,  and  above  all  they 
were  vehicles  for  great  personalities,  always 
somehow  bigger  than  the  roles  they  played.  To 
my  generation,  for  instance,  Humphrey  Bogart 
is  not  merely  Sam  Spade  in  The  Maltese  Falcon, 
or  Rick  in  Casablanca.  Sometimes  a  hero,  some- 
times a  villain,  he  is  always  preeminently  the  Ex- 
istential Knight,  suspicious  of  sentiment,  ver- 
bosity, and  cheap  idealism.  He  was  Bogey  to  us; 
we  knew  his  style  and  attitudes  as  well  as  we 
knew  our  own;  and  he  taught  us  something  about 
the  world  we  would  inherit  that  was  no  less  con- 
tagious than  what  Hemingway  taught  us,  and  will 
last  as  long. 

I  remember,  as  well,  feeling  genuinely  sad- 
dened when  Carole  Lombard  died  in  a  wartime 
plane  crash.  It  was  not  that  she  had  ever  been  an 
object  of  romantic  reverie  to  me,  or  even  that  I 
knew  very  much  about  her  personally.  It  was  that 
something  witty,  madcap,  tough,  earnest,  and 
even  noble  had  gone  out  of  life,  something  I 
would  always  associate  with  the  'thirties:  the 
zany  rich  girl  with  the  good  heart;  the  honey- 
blonde  broad,  with  the  prominent  hipbones,  who 
could  drink  with  the  boys;  everyone's  hip  older 
sister  who  brought  a  whiff  of  the  Big  Woi'ld  with 
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her  when  she  visited  home.  She  was  funny  and 
she  was  fun,  she  had  something  more  substantial 
than  glamour,  and  her  very  name  evokes  a  point 
of  view  that  I  still  encounter  in  the  women  of 
my  generation. 

Sounding  the  Absurd 

In  recent  years,  nearly  everyone  has  been  justly 
intimidated  by  James  Agee's  brilliant  piece  on 
silent-film  comedy,  but  I'm  sure  there  are  many 
of  my  generation  who,  like  me,  feel  that  the  laugh- 
makers  of  our  era,  to  whom  sound  was  essential, 
have  been  sadly  neglected  as  a  result.  Though  they 
began  in  the  silent  days,  the  Marx  Brothers,  for 
instance,  are  unthinkable  without  the  verbal 
insanity  of  Groucho  and  Chico.  Their  shameless 
punning,  their  deliciously  infantile  literalness, 
their  eruptions  of  outright  gibberish,  drove  a 
decade  of  Douglas  Dumbrilles,  Sig  Rumanns,  and 
Herman  Bings  to  the  ve'—  brink  of  epilepsy.  And 
can  anyone  seriously  im  /me  Harpo  without  his 
piercing,  two-handed  whistle,  or  the  lewd  honk 
of  his  automobile  horn?  The  adult  world  of  sense 
and  gravity  and  dullness,  which  the  Marx 
ilmthers  invaded  like  a  gang  of  surrealist  kids 
on  a  perpetual  Fourth  of  July,  was  exactly  the 
pompous,  problem-filled  world  to  which  we  had 
to  return  when  the  film  was  over,  and  we  went 
back  to  it  renewed  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
bores  could  be  foiled  by  the  cagey  irrationality  of 
Groucho,  and  the  girls  would  eventually  succumb 
to  Harpo's  mysterious  and  angelic  smiles.  If  you 
looked  at  it  from  the  vantage  of  energy  and  joy, 
life  was  absurd,  but  the  absurdity  itself  was  en- 
dearing, and  this  message  wasn't  lost  on  us. 
Just  look  at  Terry  Southern,  Gregory  Corso,  and 
Robert  Rauschenberg. 

We  feel  that  Laurel  and  Hardy,  too,  belong  to 
us,  and  we  cannot  imagine  Laurel— whey-faced, 
looking  either  like  a  weeping  sheep  or  a  grinning 
horse-without  his  unmatchable  whimper  that 
built  so  slowly  into  pathetic  sobs,  or  his  droll  and 
somehow  tender  Cockney  accent.  Hardy's  tiny 
mouth  and  tiny  moustache  and  tiny  eyes  in  that 
great  runny  pudding  of  a  face  would  always  be 
incomplete  to  us  without  his  exasperated 
"Stanley!",  delivered  with  all  the  prissy  im- 
patience of  a  harassed  scoutmaster.  Laurel  and 
Hardy  were  Outsiders,  always  broke,  somehow 
innocent,  certainly  ill-equipped  to  handle  a  world 
of  hard  facts  and  solid  objects;  and  yet  they  were 
always  optimistic,  no  defeat  was  final,  and  the 
sequence  which  recurred  most  often  in  their  films 
found  them  sitting  on  the  curbstone  (having  been 


summarily  ejected  from  the  warmth  of  Life 
Within  I,  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  next.  We 
often  felt  exactly  the  same. 

With  W.  C.  Fields,  one  is  on  higher  ground. 
Indeed,  one  is  in  the  realm  where  mythic  figures 
reside,  and  Fields  probably  comes  closer  to  being 
the  secret  Dutch  Uncle  of  my  generation  than  any 
other  single  artist.  To  this  day,  we  lapse  into  the 
musing,  rhetorical,  nasal  rasp  by  means  of  which 
he  sought  to  evade  the  hostile  world  of  Una  t 
Merkel,  Franklin  Pangborn,  and  Baby  Leroy.  It 
is   our.  connection   with   an   older   America  of 
frontier  gamblers,  carny  barkers,  tall-tale  tellers,  t 
In  it,  we  hear  train  whistles,  the  click  of  poker 
chips,  saloon  talk,  whorehouse  pianos,  the  shrewd  - 
lies  that  outwit  cops  and  wives,  and  the  mono-  'i 
logues  that  can  be  heard  at  midnight  under  the  ' 
trestle  where  men  for  whom  this  world  is  not 
enough  gather  around  a  bonfire  and  a  can. 

We  were  in  immediate  rapport  with  the  pro- 
founder  aspects  of  Fields'  character:  the  im- 
patient Fields  trying  to  get  a  scoop  of  ice  cream 
to  his  mouth  by  means  of  two  limp  soda  straws, 
the  outraged  Fields  finding  himself  in  bed  with  * 
a  goat,  the  insatiable  Fields  vaulting  out  of  an  • 
airplane  after  his  flask,  the  fatalistic  Fields  mak-  I 
ing  for  the  Black  Pussy  Cafe  like  a  wounded 
elephant  lumbering  off  into  the  bush.  His  mouth 
full  of  windy  jargon,  his  mordant  eye  a-scheme,  1 
his  bulbous  nose  hinting  at  thirsts  and  joys  he  s 
had  managed  to  thieve  from  under  the  very  eyes  | 
of  convention— all  this  had  a  lasting  influence  on 
us,  and  what  Fields  taught  us  was  invaluable,  for  | 
he  was  neither  merely  crazy  nor  innocent,  but  a 
flawed,  eccentric  man,  making  out  in  a  reality  i 
geared  to  the  silly  abstractions  of  the  middle  - 
class.  i 

Off  the  streets  where  these  giants  roamed, 
there  was  a  luxurious  room,  sound-proofed  and  ■ 
deodorized,  where  William  Powell,  Franchot  Tone, 
and  Robert  Montgomery  traded  glittering  bon  ' 
mots  with  Myrna  Loy,  Jean  Arthur,  and  Margaret  - 
Sullavan,  for  sound  also  brought  to  our  ears  - 
nuances  of  irony  and  wit  as  sibilant  as  so  many  f 
cocktail  pianos.  In  this  room,  Eric  Blore  spluttered 
and  buttled  like  a  paranoid  chipmunk,  Eugene 
Pallette  huffed  and  paid  the  bills,  Billie  Burke 
arrived  in  a  flutter  of  chiffon,  Mischa  Auer  • 
preened  in  a  rented  tuxedo  and  a  bogus  title,  and 
Edward  Everett  Horton  gabbled  like  a  huge 
absent-minded  rabbit.  Here,  Irene  Dunne  con- 
soled herself  with  Ralph  Bellamy  after  her  mis- 
understanding with  Gary  Grant  over  Gail  Patrick,  : 
but  the  orchestra  was  always  ready  just  off  camera 
to  supply  the  lush  accompaniment  for  the  recon- 
ciliation. People  got  pixilated,  but  never  drunk. 
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:  No  one  worked  for  a  living,  and  everyone  always 
carried  enough  cash  on  their  persons  to  pay  first- 
class  passage  to  Europe  when  they  overstayed  the 

!  bon-voyage  party.  If  the  hilarity  was  irresponsi- 
ble, the  hangover  was  mostly  imaginary.  But  so 
was  the  film,  and  it  was  as  essential  a  part  of  the 
fantasy  life  of  the  1930s  as  the  musicals  that 

L  made  us  wonder  (as  Kerouac  has  written  )  "about 

L  the  world  that  spoke  of  beautiful  piney  islands 
and  Indian  love  calls  and  Jeanette  MacDonald,  yet 
had  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  jailhouses,  ar- 
rested fathers,  [and]  distant  moanings."  Who  is 
to  say  that  our  sense  of  the  ambiguity  of  life— a 
distinctive  trait  of  this  generation— did  not  begin 
when  we  watched  Nelson  Eddy  singing  "Ah,  Sweet 
Mystery  of  Life,"  and  then  walked  home  through 
the  bitter  hardtime  streets  of  1935? 

The  movies  matured  us  in  other  ways  too,  and 
I,  for  one.  still  associate  certain  films  with  the 

I  dawning  of  certain  ideas.  The  social  idealism  of 
Frank  Capra,  for  instance,  probably  readied  its 
apogee  in  Meet  John  Doe,  but  it  wasn't  the  be- 
trayed-utopianism  of  the  film  which  impressed 
me  so  much  as  the  dangerous  heat  and  dire  manip- 
ulations of  mass  politics  that  it  crystallized  in 

1  three  faultless  images.  Edward  Arnold's  reptilian 

I  eyes  behind  his  pince-nez  will  always  signify  for 
me  the  desperate  lust  for  power  out  of  which  the 
powerlessness  of  modern  life  produces  totali- 
tarian.?. Barbara  Stanwyck's  gradual  involvement 
in  her  own  Frankenstein  still  strikes  me  as  a 

I  succinct  example  of  how  the  liberal  professional 
(or  vice  versa)  can  be  tripped  up  by  trying  to 
walk  both  sides  of  the  street.  And  James  Gleason, 
magnificently  drunk,  attempting  to  light  that 
memorably  bent  cigarette  and  muttering,  "Chalk- 
up  another  one  for  the  Pontius  Pilates,"  expresses 
for  all  time  the  bitterness  and  disgust  a  decent 

I  man  feels  at  the  debauching  of  hope  by  one  of 
Orwell's  "smelly  little  orthodoxies."  In  the  years 
that  followed,  when  I  became  attracted  to,  and 
then  involved  with,  and  finally  disaffected  from, 
party  politics,  the  memory  of  this  film  (and  others 
like  it)  had  an  influence  on  my  decisions  and 
aversions  that  is  incalculable. 

We  learned  subtler  things  as  well.  There  was 
the  horror  film,  for  instance— a  venerable  and 
once-dignified  genre  which,  like  the  detective 
novel,  has  degenerated  in  these  latter  days  into  a 
moronic  comic  book  of  meaningless  gore.  The 
'thirties  were  the  great  years  of  the  horror  film— 
the  age  of  The  Mummy  as  well  as  Frankenstein, 
and  Freak*  as  well  as  Draenla;  but  far  from 
merely  titillating  tastes  so  jaded  by  newsr^els  <>f 
Belsen  and  Dachau  that  nothing  but  gouged-out 
eyeballs  in  lustful  Technicolor  will  serve  l. 


them,  the  great  classics  of  our  day  were  specifi- 
cally films  of  moral  complexity.  We  sympathized 
with  Dr.  Frankenstein's  Monster,  for  his  tragedy 
was  the  inability  to  love;  we  pitied  King  Kong, 
for  after  all  wasn't  he  the  visual  embodiment  of 
our  own  overgrown,  inarticulate  desires  for  Fay 
Wray?  We  knew  even  Dracula's  loneliness  before 
the  empty  mirror,  and  his  daytime  vulnerability 
there  in  the  coffin. 

Our  Collective  Unconscious 

^5ut  perhaps  it  was  the  experience  of  movie- 
going  itself  that  left  the  deepest  impression  on 
us.  For  moviegoing  was  sitting  in  the  Plaza 
Theater  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  with  your 
imagination  so  heated  by  images  of  London  or 
Paris  that  years  later,  when  you  found  yourself 
there,  your  keenest  response  was  a  kind  of 
deja  vu  that  made  you  round  every  corner  fully 
expecting  to  come  upon  Xigel  Bruce  or  Simone 
Simon.  It  was  recognizing  in  yourself,  even  at 
thirteen,  the  bitter,  half-lyrical,  unkempt,  re- 
bellious figure  of  John  Garfield  in  Four  Daughters 
—a  romantic  image  of  the  disaffiliated  hobo-artist 
that  has  been  as  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  shake 
off  as  the  Hemingway  sportsman-artist  has  been 
for  others.  It  was  seeing  Gunga  Din  thirteen 
times  with  guilty,  gluttonous  pleasure  that  was 
tinged  with  the  wistful  knowledge  that  our  world 
would  never  be  as  gallant,  rollicking,  and  simple 
as  the  one  in  which  Sam  Jaffe  climbed  that  golden 
dome  and  saved  British  India  from  Eduardo 
Ciannelli.  It  was  coming  out  of  the  theater  at 
night,  by  yourself,  and  walking  home  under  the 
summer-heavy  trees,  the  drama  continuing  to 
spin  on  and  on  inside  your  head,  so  that  years 
later  you  would  realize  that  it  was  on  those  nights 
that  you  first  learned  that  the  dark  is  made  for 
fantasies,  and  aspirations,  and  freedoms.  It  was 
15-cent  ticket  stubs  come  upon  weeks  later  in  the 
linty  pockets  of  trousers  rolled  up  at  the  cuffs; 
and  counting  off  the  minutes  until  the  lights  went 
out  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  lover;  and  know- 
ing the  "Coming  Attractions"  announcement, 
different  in  each  theater,  as  well  as  you  knew  your 
own  saddle  shoes  from  those  of  your  best  friend. 

But  it  was  also  the  sharing  of  an  initiation  rite 
with  your  contemporaries  (like  suffering  the 
same  trauma,  and  being  supplied  with  the  same 
clues  to  its  cure);  for  the  movies  of  the  1930s 
constitute,  for  my  generation,  nothing  less  than 
a  kind  of  Jungian  collective  unconscious,  a  decade 
of  coming  attractions  out  of  which  some  of  the 
truths  of  our  maturity  have  been  formed. 
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Witch  Doctors  and 
Psychiatry 

by  Judith  Randal 


Ancient  superstitions  and  arcane  rites 
heroine  tools  of  modern  therapy  in 
Africa's  unique  "community  mental 
health  centers." 

C»hief  Ladipo  Obafemi  is  a  square-jawed,  mid- 
dle-aged Nigerian  witch  doctor.  When  I  first  saw 
him  he  was  wearing  a  native  robe  of  blue-and- 
yellow  print  and  was  seated  outdoors  amidst  a 
half-dozen  or  so  mentally  ill  patients  participating 
in  a  unique  kind  of  group-therapy  session.  The 
place  was  Aro.  a  mud-hut  suburb  of  the  ancient 
Nigerian  city  of  Abeokuta.  Here  a  remarkable 
experiment  combining  the  techniques  of  modern 
psychiatry  with  the  ancient  arts  of  witchcraft  is 
under  way.  Guiding  genius  of  the  project  is  Dr. 
Thomas  Adeoye  Lambo,  a  British-trained  Niger- 
ian psychiatrist.  Chief  Obafemi  is  one  of  a  team 
of  witch  doctors— or  native  healers,  as  Dr.  Lambo 
prefers  to  call  them— who  are  working  with  him 
in  a  venture  which  has  important  implications  for 
all  the  less  advanced  countries  and  also  holds  the 
promise  of  significant  new  insights  for  psychia- 
trists elsewhere. 

Aro  lies  in  the  rain-forest  belt  of  West  Africa, 
about  sixty  miles  inland  from  the  seacoast.  I 
arrived  in  Nigeria  in  February  in  what  is  called 
the  dry  season.  When  I  emerged  from  the  air- 
conditioned  jetliner  1  was  nearly  suffocated  by 
the  steaming  vapor  of  the  tropical  Lagos  night 
with  its  fever  blend  of  odors  and  its  pervasive 


residue  of  stale,  moist  sweat.  I  soon  forgot  the 
heat  and  smells,  however,  in  the  press  of  making 
arrangements  to  visit  Aro  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  bustle  and  sense  of  purpose  that  seems  to 
distinguish  Nigeria  from  much  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

Aro  itself  teams  with  life.  Dwarf  goats  with 
their  tiny  kids,  long-eared  sheep  and  scrawny 
chickens  wander  at  will  among  women  wrapped  in 
hand-dyed  blue  batik  cloth,  men  in  pajama-like 
trousers  and  overblouses,  and  small  children 
wearing  little  except  red  beads  around  their 
necks.  When  I  stepped  out  of  the  car  I  was  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  youngsters  who  followed 
me  everywhere  chanting  "  oyimbo,  oyimbo,"  which 
means  "peeled  one"— i.e.,  white.  The  houses  are 
built  of  laterite,  an  adobe-like  substance  which 
powders  the  village  with  an  apricot-colored  dust. 
Blue-green  lizards  with  red  birettas  crawl  along 
walls,  usefully  snapping  at  insects.  Less  pleasant 
scavenging  is  left  to  skinny  dogs,  whose  hip  bones 
are  as  prominent  as  their  ribs. 

Aro.  nonetheless,  is  a  cheerful  place.  The 
women,  with  babies  on  their  backs  and  calabash 
gourds  of  water  balanced  on  their  heads,  smile 
amiably  at  you,  and  men  sing  while  at  work  in  the 
fields.  The  normal  population  of  this  village  of  the 
Yoruba  tribe  are  peasant  farmers,  fishermen,  and 
craftsmen.  The  visitor  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  present  adult  population 
are  sufferers  from  some  form  of  mental  illness. 
The  patients  board  with  the  villagers,  mingle  in 
local  activities,  and  seem  to  have  been  absorbed 
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quite  naturally  into  community  life.  Indeed,  it  is 
their  presence  that  has  given  Aro  a  semblance  of 
well-being  uncommon  in  impoverished  Nigeria- 
funds  supplied  by  the  mental-health  project  have 
made  possible  such  amenities  as  purified  drinking 
water,  pit  latrines,  and  a  mosquito-eradication 
squad.  There  are  no  uniformed  attendants;  the 
patients  wear  their  own  clothing,  and  physical  re- 
I  straint  and  isolation  are  forbidden.  Only  a  small 
road  sign  identifies  this  community  as  a  mental- 
health  unit  of  the  University  of  Ibadan  Medical 
School,  some  sixty  miles  away,  where  Dr.  Lambo 
is  head  of  the  department  of  psychiatry. 

A  tall  man  in  his  forties,  Dr.  Lambo  is  slimmer 
and  more  finely  boned  than  many  Yoruba— 
although  he  has  the  typical  flat,  isosceles-triangle 
nose— and  is  darker  than  most  American  Negroes. 
Strangely  for  an  African,  he  often  complains  of 
the  heat.  Perhaps  because  he  is  a  man  of  both 
worlds  and  understands  public  relations,  he  often 
wears  Western  dress  in  Africa  and  the  Nigerian 
loose  trousers  and  embroidered  overrobe  on 
formal  occasions  abroad.  At  a  recent  conference 
in  New  York  he  made  an  elegant  appearance  in  a 
cafe-au-lait  silk  robe  and  a  black  cap  embossed 
with  cloth-of-gold  leaves. 

Like  many  Africans,  Dr.  Lambo  was  first  edu- 
cated in  a  mission  school.  When  his  father  died, 
his  tribal  chieftain,  the  Alake  of  Abeokuta,  helped 
him  to  finish  his  medical  studies  in  England  at  the 
University  of  Birmingham  and  financed  his  psy- 
chiatric training  at  the  University  of  London.  In 
Britain  Dr.  Lambo  studied  the  successful  day- 
hospital  plan  in  which  mental  patients  are  hos- 
pitalized by  day,  but  sent  back  to  their  families 
at  night.  He  adapted  this  plan  into  the  "village 
system"  of  community  psychiatry  now  operating 
at  Aro. 

No  Vacation  from  Family 

From  the  outset,  no  patient  was  admitted  to  the 
treatment  program  unless  he  was  accompanied  by 
at  least  one  member  of  the  family— mother,  sister, 
brother,  or  aunt  who  would  cook  for  him,  wash  his 
clothes,  take  him  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  in 
the  morning,  and  collect  him  in  the  afternoon. 
This  arrangement  was  dictated  less  by  a  shortage 
of  personnel  than  by  the  fact  that  the  Nigerian 
mental  patient  is  used  to  a  closely  knit  tribal 
society  and,  unlike  his  Western  counterpart, 
rarely  benefits  from  a  vacation  from  his  family. 
Indeed,  shorn  of  his  tribal  ties  and  the  obligations 
they  entail,  he  tends  to  lose  his  sense  of  self. 
Equally  important,  family  members  who  partici- 


pate in  the  therapy  gain  insights  which  become  a 
key  factor  in  the  patient's  rehabilitation.  One  of 
the  unique  advantages  of  the  village  system  is  that 
it  creates  the  opportunity  to  conduct  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  almost  at  the  same  time.  A  dis- 
turbed Yoruba  patient— Dr.  Lambo  has  found— is 
likely  to  become  more  disoriented  if  he  is  penned 
up  in  an  institution.  "Africans  more  than  most 
people,"  he  explained,  "have  to  be  part  of  a  situa- 
tion, not  just  the  reason  for  its  existence.  Today, 
most  of  the  sick  who  are  in  my  care  are  treated 
and  discharged  without  ever  setting  foot  in  the 
formal  hospital." 

This  modern  two-hundred-bed  institution  was 
built  in  Aro  by  the  British.  Dr.  Lambo  has 
grafted  onto  it  a  treatment  system  dispersed  in 
four  surrounding  villages.  Subsequently,  clinics 
were  built  in  two  of  the  villages  and  a  mobile  clinic- 
was  set  up,  staffed  by  doctors  and  nurses,  for 
forays  into  more  remote  territory.  Patients  arrive 
at  Aro  on  foot  or  by  the  passenger  trucks,  called 
"mammy  wagons,"  which  are  adorned  with  Yoruba 
slogans  like  "Sea  never  dry"  or  "There  are  no  tele- 
phones to  heaven."  They  come  with  throngs  of 
relatives— the  shyly  withdrawn,  the  anxious,  the 
boldly  frenzied,  and  the  depressed.  In  the  modest 
bungalow7  clinic  a  doctor  interviews  and  examines 
the  patient;  then  he  and  his  family  are  introduced 
to  a  babalaico—a  native  healer— who  escorts  them 
to  the  villager  with  whom  they  will  live.  The  popu- 
lation ratio  is  constantly  maintained  at  six  vil- 
lagers to  four  patients. 

As  a  landlord,  a  villager  is  paid  ten  shillings 
($1.40)  a  month.  The  University  of  Ibadan  will 
lend  him  money  if  he  wishes  to  add  to  his  house 
to  accommodate  more  patients.  He  can  also  earn 
extra  cash  by  working  as  a  gardener,  cook,  or 
porter,  or  running  errands  for  the  resident  doc- 
tors and  nurses.  Doctors  from  the  university  hold 
monthly  meetings  with  village  elders  to  discuss 
community  problems. 

The  average  patient  stays  at  Aro  about  six 
months  and  leads  a  largely  unscheduled  life.  When 
he  is  not  undergoing  treatment,  he  is  free  to  drop 
in  on  neighbors  or  to  join  the  villagers  as  they 
make  cloth,  prepare  food,  or  harvest  their  crops. 
Often  you  may  find  him  by  the  road  simply 
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watching  passing  trucks  or  loafing  at  the  local 
market  which,  with  its  myriad  booths  and  stalls, 
is  the  West  African  equivalent  of  the  corner 
drugstore. 

When  Dr.  Lambo  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1954,  Nigeria,  like  all  Africa,  was  undergoing 
the  rapid  social,  economic,  and  cultural  changes 
which  bring  emotional  and  mental  disorders  in 
their  wake.  Yet  Nigeria,  along  with  other  develop- 
ing countries,  lacked  the  money  and  trained  man- 
power even  to  think  of  setting  up  large-scale 
mental  hospitals  along  conventional  Western  lines. 
Dr.  Lambo  himself  was  indeed  the  first  Nigerian 
to  be  trained  as  a  psychiatrist.  The  unorthodox 
idea  of  using  the  ancient  occult  arts  of  witchcraft 
to  help  the  mentally  disturbed— which  seems 
startling,  even  scandalous,  to  the  Western  mind- 
grew  out  of  his  experiences  with  African  patients 
both  at  home  and  in  England.  Unlike  advanced 
techniques  for  physical  illness  which  are  univer- 
sally applicable,  the  treatment  of  mental  illness 
must  fit  the  culture  in  which  the  illness  developed. 
While  the  Yoruba  have  the  same  emotional  ills  as 
Westerners,  local  beliefs  and  the  pattern  of  native 
life  shape  the  ways  the  illness  is  expressed.  Thus 
Dr.  Lambo  repeatedly  found  that  illiterate 
patients  who  failed  to  respond  to  modern  tech- 
niques alone  often  recovered  under  the  added  in- 
fluence of  native  healers  working  within  the 
framework  of  traditional  beliefs. 

Like  most  preliterate  peoples,  the  African  be- 
lieves that  supernatural  powers  are  constantly 
threatening  him.  This  inbred  fear  of  the  oc- 
cult tends  to  make  him  especially  vulnerable  to 
anxiety,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  common  and 
crippling  psychiatric  disorder  in  Africa.  As  one 
Yoruba  put  it,  "The  world  is  full  of  forces  we 
cannot  see.  Some  are  already  evil;  the  rest  could 
become  evil.  We  must  protect  ourselves  in  every 
way  we  can."  The  Yoruba  also  believe  in  animal 
sacrifice;  they  practice  ancestor  worship,  and 
have  an  almost  fanatical  faith  in  certain  kinds  of 
magic.  These  deeply  ingrained  beliefs  are  not  nec- 
essarily eradicated  by  Western  education.  Dr. 
Lambo  has  treated  many  apparently  sophisticated 
Africans  who  reverted,  under  severe  stress,  to 
their  ancient  tribal  beliefs  in  the  supernatural. 
Foi-  instance,  among  a  group  of  Nigerian  students 
who  broke  down  during  their  university  training 
in  Great  Britain,  more  than  90  per  cent  clung  to 
their  traditional  beliefs  in  bewitchments  and  dia- 
bolic spells. 

Dr.  Lambo  also  told  me  of  a  young  West  African 
educated  at  a  British  university  who  was  sub- 
sequently promoted  over  the  heads  of  several 
other  able  colleagues  in  the  Nigerian  Adminis- 


trative Service.  Shortly  afterwards,  an  accident 
occurred  under  somewhat  mysterious  circum- 
stances. The  young  man  was  terrified  and  became 
convinced  that  his  co-workers  were  plotting  a 
supernatural  revenge.  During  this  period  of  ex- 
treme anxiety  his  grandfather  appeared  to  him 
one  night  in  a  dream  and  assured  him  of  long  life, 
but  also  directed  that  a  goat  be  sacrificed.  The  pa- 
tient carried  out  the  sacrifice  and  forthwith  re- 
covered. Though  he  later  preferred  to  forget  the 
episode,  he  admitted  that  he  believed  there  was 
something  in  this  "native  thing." 

Incidents  of  this  sort  led  Dr.  Lambo  to  recog- 
nize the  part  native  healing  could  play  in  the 
patient's  cure.  "Help  must  first  be  offered  at  the 
most  basic  level,"  he  said.  "A  healer  might  say  to 
a  patient  suffering  from  acute  depression,  'You 
think  you're  so  westernized  you  don't  have  to 
propitiate  your  ancestors?  What's  troubling  you 
is  that  you've  displeased  your  grandfather.'  The 
witch  doctor  would  then  prescribe  a  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.  Calmed  and  reassured  by  this  ancient 
rite,  the  patient  may  then  respond  more  easily  to 
modern  methods." 

The  Abeokuta  area  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  long 
been  the  site  of  mental-health  centers  operated 
exclusively  by  witch  doctors,  who  were  handsome- 
ly paid  for  their  services.  I  asked  Dr.  Lambo  how 
he  had  persuaded  them  to  forsake  a  profitable 
local  industry  to  join  a  modern  psychiatric  team. 
"Mutual  blackmail,"  he  said  laughing.  "I  needed 
them  and  they  needed  me." 

Diagnosis  by  Kola  Nuts 

C»hief  Obafemi,  the  first  witch  doctor  I  met,  had 
been  described  to  me  as  a  "half-pagan,  half- 
Christian  sort  of  fellow."  Actually,  the  Chief,  who 
spent  many  years  as  a  bank  clerk  under  the  Brit- 
ish, is  a  portly  man  who  looks  like  a  prosperous 
storekeeper  or  farmer.  His  face,  the  color  of  a 
well-aged  saddle,  sports  a  graying,  down-curved 
moustache  and  tribal  scars  on  his  cheeks.  The  son 
and  grandson  of  witch  doctors,  he  studied  seven 
years  to  learn  his  art,  and  the  pledge  he  took  as 
a  "practitioner"  sounded,  as  he  described  it,  very 
much  like  the  Hippocratic  oath. 

The  idea  that  mental  illness  may  be  traceable 
to  an  individual's  childhood  experiences  is  alien 
to  the  witch  doctor's  beliefs,  as  is  the  notion  that 
talking  out  problems  may  clarify  or  resolve  them. 
For  diagnostic  purposes  Chief  Obafemi  makes  use 
of  Ifa,  the  cult  of  the  god  of  fate  and  the  local 
name  for  a  kind  of  divination.  When  he  is  per- 
forming as  an  Ifa  priest  he  dons  special  beads 


and  sits  cross-legged  on  a  striped  reed  mat,  with 
the  patient  by  his  side.  The  patient  takes  several 
kola  nuts  from  a  footed  wooden  bowl  and  throws 
them  onto  a  carved  board  about  the  size  of  a  pizza 
pie.  By  studying  the  way  the  nuts  fall,  Chief 
Obafemi  makes  his  diagnosis  and  decides  what 
must  be  done  to  exorcise  the  particular  unseen 
power  which  has  taken  over  the  patient's  psyche. 
If  the  patient  hears  voices  and  cannot  sleep,  he 
must  placate  Ogun,  the  god  of  iron,  by  sacrificing 
a  dog  or  perhaps  a  cock.  If  he  sees  and  talks  to 
spirits,  it  is  Sango,  the  god  of  thunder,  who  must 
be  appeased.  Or  possibly  Sopano,  the  god  of  small- 
pox, fevers,  and  psychoses,  threatens  the  patient's 
sanity.  If  so,  the  offering  of  a  he-goat,  together 
with  palm  oil,  kola  nuts,  cowrie  shells,  and  per- 
haps snails  and  chickens  may  be  indicated. 
Through  the  sacrifice  the  evil  in  the  patient  passes 
to  the  animal.  The  animal  offering  is  often  roasted 
and  eaten— a  feast  usually  shared  by  the  patient 
and  his  family,  or  the  patient  may  receive  a 
ceremonial  bath  and  later  be  washed  in  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice.  Many  of  these  ceremonies  take 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  terror— at  night,  and  to 
the  mystical  accompaniment  of  drums  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  bush. 

Such  arcane  rites,  however,  are  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  Chief  Obafemi's  functions.  In  the 
group-therapy  session  I  watched  he  was  drawing 
out  one  patient  after  another,  interjecting  sing- 
song comments  from  the  vast  lore  of  Yoruba  verses 
that  all  witch  doctors  know  by  heart. 

The  Chief  discussed  his  patients  and  their 
treatment  with  the  impersonal  compassion  of  any 
Western  physician.  However,  he  differentiates 
less  between  what  they  imagine  and  what  to  us 
would  be  objective  fact.  "Spirits  and  dead  people 
can  cause  as  much  harm  as  people  you  can  see  and 
touch,"  he  told  me.  "And  they  have  just  as  much 
power."  This  is  typically  Yoruba.  Everything  ex- 
perienced has  equal  validity,  and  apparent  contra- 
dictions are  not  disturbing.  Thus  Christianity  or 
Mohammedanism  can  be  comfortable  with  native 
gods,  and  a  dream  is  as  real  as  one's  waking  life. 
Indeed,  the  content  of  a  dream  may  suggest  not 
only  what  is  bothering  a  patient,  but  the  appro- 
priate relief. 

Competition  is  intense  among  native  healers. 
Each  one  has  special  refinements  of  treatment 
which  are  closely  guarded  family  secrets,  handed 
down  from  father  to  son.  It  is  said  that  the  only 
professional  matter  witch  doctors  will  discuss  to- 
gether is  how  to  collect  fees.  This  is  no  problem  at 
Aro  where  they  are  on  the  government  pa  11 

For  Dr.  Lambo  and  his  staff  the  main  func  ion 
of  the  witch  doctors  is  to  relieve  the  patien 
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their  fears  of  the  supernatural  and  thus  calm  them 
for  more  scientific  treatment.  Dr.  Lambo  finds 
a  close  similarity  between  the  collaboration  of 
native  healers  and  psychiatrists  and  the  growing 
cooperation  between  doctors  and  priests.  How- 
ever, relationships  between  the  two  "profes- 
sions" are  carefully  defined.  For  example,  al- 
though Yoruba  healers  have  for  centuries  used  a 
form  of  rauwolfia  as  a  tranquilizer  and  it  is  some- 
times more  effective  when  dispensed  by  them  than 
by  the  psychiatrist,  no  patient  may  be  given  any- 
thing to  eat  or  drink  without  the  prior  permission 
of  a  physician. 

A  Curse  from  the  Dead 

o  n  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  witch  doctors,  not 
the  psychiatrists,  who  are  with  the  sick  day  in 
and  day  out.  And  because  there  are  often  only 
two  or  three  part-time  psychiatrists  for  several 
hundred  patients,  and  just  a  few  nurses,  it  is  the 
witch  doctors  who  know  the  sick  most  intimately 
and  who  do  much  of  the  work.  On  my  first  Aro 
visit  I  saw  a  young  man  admitted  who  heard  voices 
telling  him  that  he  had  quarreled  with  a  dead 
uncle.  Convinced  that  the  dead  man's  living  sons 
had  instigated  the  quarrel,  and  terrorized  by  the 
possible  consequences  of  their  curse,  he  had  re- 
peatedly threatened  to  kill  them.  Dr.  Lambo's 
diagnosis  of  the  case  was  "frenzied  anxiety."  He 
was  treating  it  with  sedation  and  free-association 
interviews  after  sodium-pentothal  injections.  In 
the  meantime,  he  had  assigned  a  witch  doctor  to 
talk  at  length  with  the  young  man,  to  urge  him  to 
stop  listening  to  the  voices  (witch  doctors  are 
often  very  dogmatic)  and  to  draw  him  into  as 
many  group  activities  as  possible.  When  next  I 
saw  the  patient,  about  two  weeks  later,  he  was 
chatting  easily  with  his  landlady  and  seemed 
cheerful  and  relaxed. 

Like  nurses  in  a  more  orthodox  hospital,  the 
witch  doctors  keep  careful  notes.  (A  scribe  comes 
around  daily  to  help  those  who  cannot  write.) 
About  once  a  week  the  witch  doctors  and  psy- 
chiatrists confer  to  make  treatment  plans.  "In 
this  way,"  Dr.  Lambo  explains,  "some  of  our  point 
of  view  rubs  oft'  on  them  and  some  of  theirs  on 
us.  ...  In  fact,  through  their  participation  we 
have  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  psychopathol- 
ogy  of  the  major  mental  disorders  of  these  exotic 
societies.  They  have  enabled  us  to  compile  data 
on  the  natural  history  and  prevalence  of  many 
psychiatric  disorders  in  terms  of  cultural  and 
social  variables  that  do  not  fit  into  Western  clas- 
sifications." 
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Ifa  divination  in  session.  At  right  is  Chief 
doctor,  who  in  this  photograph  is  undergoing 

The  witch  doctors.  Dr.  Lambo  said  on  another 
occasion,  "help  to  identify  some  subtleties  of  men- 
tal illness  that  I  might  miss.  .  .  .  After  all.  they 
have  been  practicing  psychotherapy  for  centuries 
-everything  from  group  therapy  for  an  entire 
village  beset  by  evil  spirits  to  curing  intractable 
insomnia.  Furthermore,  unless  I  can  learn  to  see 
w  hat  the  witch  doctors  sec  and  find  out  why  people 
are  so  devoted  to  their  methods.  I  might  fail  com- 
pletely in  building  the  mental-health  program 
Nigeria  needs." 

The  witch  doctors  organize  Aro's  more  formal 
social  life,  which  includes  drama-dances,  rituals, 
storytelling  sessions,  and  ceremonial  occasions 
in  which  the  sick  and  the  well  take  part  together. 
The  local  hand,  an  aggregation  resplendent  in 
leopard  skins,  is  made  up  of  villagers  and  patients 
alike.  Painting  and  drawing,  however,  are  rarely 
used  as  therapy.  It  doesn't  occur  to  most  Yoruba 
to  set  down  feelings  graphically;  if  you  ask  them 
to  draw  whatever  they  wish,  they  are  either  totally 
baffled,  or  copy  what  is  in  front  of  them. 

What  They  Fear  from  Women 

i^nxiety  in  the  Yoruba  is  often  related  to  belief 
in  witches.  Indeed  most  sick  people— whatever  is 
wrong  with  them— tend  to  blame  their  ills  on 
women,  particularly  those  past  childbearing  age. 
Although  not  all  women  are  thought  to  be  witches, 
all  are  considered  potentially  capable  of  causing 


Obafemi,  u  witch 
"analysis"  hims<  1/ . 


insanity,  or  interfering 
with  fertility  or  potency 
blood-sucking,  or  killing 
The  Yoruba  word  foi 
witch— "aye"— is  probab- 
ly a  contraction  of  "ija' 
jc"— meaning  "mothei 
eat."  In  a  society  whert 
men  take  several  wives1 
(usually  four;  and  ex- 
pect them  to  support] 
themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, the  bond  between, 
mother  and  child  is 
usually  stronger  than  be- 
tween husband  and  wife. 
Many  male  schizophren- 
ics will  say  quite  openly 
that  their  mothers  arek 
witches,  whereas  women 
often  attribute  their  emo-i 
tional  problems  to  the 
sinister  doings  of  their 
fathers'  or  husbands'- 
other  wives.  Women  feel  vulnerable  to  witches 
in  the  matter  of  childbearing.  A  woman's  prestige 
in  Yorubaland  depends  on  how  many  babies  she 
can  bear  and  raise.  Hence  a  young  pregnant  wife 
will  keep  her  condition  secret  as  long  as  possible 
for  fear  of  the  jealous  reprisal  of  an  older  wife 
who  can  no  longer  conceive.  The  witch  may  even 
kill  the  baby,  it  is  thought.  Many  infants  wear 
bracelets  around  their  wrists  or  ankles,  as  a  sign 
to  the  gods  that  a  previous  child  has  died  and  that 
this  one  must  be  protected.  However,  health  con- 
ditions are  so  poor  in  Xigeria  that  a  quarter  of 
the  infants  never  reach  the  second  birthday,  and 
nearly  half  are  dead  of  malaria  or  some  other 
malady  before  the  age  of  five. 

Native  healers  use  Ifa  divination  methods  to 
dispel  witchcraft.  But  many  people  who  are  not 
ill  practice  anti-witch  "preventive  medicine." 
Almost  every  market  has  its  juju  stalls  where  you 
can  buy  shrunken  monkey  heads,  dried  rats,  and 
other  fetishes  designed  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 
There  are  also  special  cults  to  appease  witches. 
One  of  these,  the  Gelede,  is  a  dancing  society 
headed  by  a  priestess,  but  is  otherwise  a  men- 
only  affair.  On  the  "If  you  can't  beat  them,  join 
them"  theory,  witch  doctors  themselves  often  be- 
long. The  dancers  disguise  themselves  as  women 
with  exaggerated  breasts  and  buttocks,  wear 
carved  and  colorful  feminine  masks  and  often 
carry  replicas  of  babies.  The  belief  is  that  by  tak- 
ing on  the  outward  appearance  of  those  they  fear, 
they  become  impervious  to  their  wiles. 
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The  fear  of  witches  is  perhaps  not  too  surpris- 
ing in  a  country  where  the  average  life  span  is 
between  thirty-five  and  forty.  Old  women  are 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  deference  and  dread 
on  the  assumption  that  only  the  supernatural 
could  have  kept  them  so  long  alive. 

Prescription  for  Mankind? 

D  r.  Lambo's  "village  system"  experiment,  with 
its  blend  of  advanced  Western  methods  and  tribal- 
ism to  treat  the  mentally  ill,  has  been  so  success- 
ful (its  discharge  rate  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  the  best  Western  mental  hospitals )  that 
it  is  being  widely  copied  in  Africa.*  A  similar 
project  is  planned  for  northern  Nigeria,  a  modi- 
fied version  is  in  operation  in  Ghana,  and  various 
adaptions  are  being  considered  in  East  Africa. 
In  newly  independent  nations,  long  on  hope  and 
intention,  but  short  on  cash  and  professional  per- 
sonnel, schemes  like  Aro  make  a  lot  of  sense. 
Nigeria,  with  an  area  almost  half  again  as  large 
as  Texas  and  with  almost  six  times  its  population, 
has  only  a  fraction  of  its  wealth. 

I  watched  Dr.  Lambo  examining  Ola,  an  alert 
young  man  in  his  late  twenties,  wearing  an  Ameri- 
can-style sport  shirt.  He  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  an  isolated  jungle  village.  He  and 
all  his  family  were  illiterate  except  for  an  older 
brother  whose  talent  had  been  spotted  by  the  local 
mission  school.  The  brother  had  been  sent  to 
England  to  study  law  and  was  now  a  judge,  with 
such  perquisites  of  office  as  a  driver  and  a  car. 
After  his  brother's  chauffeur  had  taught  him  to 
drive,  young  Ola  abandoned  yam  farming  to  be- 
come a  truck  driver  in  the  city.  There  he  became 
addicted  to  hemp  smoking  and  developed  symp- 
toms of  schizophrenia.  Finally  he  ran  amok  and 
was  brought  to  Aro  by  another  brother,  who 
stayed  with  him  throughout  the  illness.  "He'll 
help  him  make  the  adjustment  to  the  outside 
world,"  Dr.  Lambo  said.  Ola  would  soon  be  re- 
leased in  the  custody  of  the  judge  who  planned 
to  set  him  up  with  a  sewing  machine  in  the  more 
stable  occupation  of  tailor. 

Not  all  patients,  of  course,  reach  self-suffi- 
ciency. Some  of  the  chronically  ill  are  placed  with 
villagers  who  have  large  farms  in  the  outlying 
districts.  "There  they  can  work  with  a  minimum 
of  strain,  but  still  come  under  our  supervision," 
Dr.  Lambo  said.  "We're  also  making  arrange- 
ments with  industries  in  Abeokuta  to  hire  the 

*See  Magic,  Faith,  and  Healing:  Studies  in  Primi- 
tive Psychiatry  Today,  edited  by  Ari  Kiev,  M.D.  (The 
Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  Collier-Maemillan,  19G4). 


more  westernized  patients  who  are  well  enough 
to  hold  jobs,  but  not  well  enough  to  go  home." 

Africa  is  now  undergoing  the  transition  from  a 
tribal  to  a  complex  modern  society.  Dr.  Lambo  is 
well  aware  that,  while  his  country  needs  these 
changes,  some  new  problems  are  in  the  making 
and  others  are  already  here.  In  Lagos  and  other 
cities,  as  tribalism  disintegrates,  alcoholism, 
hemp-smoking,  and  prostitution  are  common.  The 
mental  ills  of  civilization  are  increasingly  mani- 
fest among  the  patients  at  Aro. 

As  more  and  more  children  of  illiterates  learn 
to  read,  the  gap  between  generations  will  grow 
and  traditional  bonds  will  weaken.  Six  years 
of  primary  education  are  now  free  in  Nigeria, 
though  not  compulsory.  Higher  education  brings 
problems,  too.  Nigerian  secondary-school  and 
university  students  are  peculiarly  prone  to  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  psychiatrists  call  "brain 
fag."  The  symptoms  may  be  headaches,  inability 
to  concentrate,  or  even  a  failure  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  sentences.  Reassurance  cures  the 
milder  cases,  but  some  young  people  are  so  severe- 
ly affected  that  they  have  to  leave  school. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  "been  to"— the 
local  name  for  anyone  from  typist  to  lawyer  who 
has  studied  abroad.  The  "been  to"  enjoys  consid- 
erable prestige,  particularly  if  he  has  studied  in 
Britain  rather  than  in  Europe  or  the  U.  S.  How- 
ever, the  "been  to"  has  worries  of  his  own  which 
Dr.  Lambo-himself  the  product  of  a  British  edu- 
cation and  happily  married  to  an  Englishwoman 
—well  understands. 

Relatives  and  fellow  villagers  frequently  finance 
foreign  schooling  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 
Once  the  student  is  back  in  Nigeria,  ready  to  rear 
a  family  and  pursue  his  own  career,  he  is  expected 
to  repay  the  debt  by  sending  someone  else  abroad. 
One  young  man.  a  physician  trained  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ibadan  who  planned  to  go  to  England  for 
further  study,  was  seriously  worried  by  the  pros- 
pect of  this  obligation. 

"What  we  have  to  realize  in  planning  for  the 
future,"  says  Dr.  Lambo,  "is  that  while  we  talk 
of  'a  sense  of  reality,'  reality  is,  in  fact,  infinite- 
ly varied  and  can  change.  The  greater  the  confi- 
dence which  the  community  has  in  the  nature 
and  form  of  treatment  they  can  obtain  and  in  the 
people  who  will  care  for  them,  the  more  readily 
they  will  come  forward  when  they  or  their  rela- 
tives need  help.  And  the  greater  the  responsibil- 
ity that  is  given  to  the  community  in  the  care  and 
management  of  the  mentally  ill,  the  better  and 
more  sympathetic  will  be  their  response." 

This  might  not  be  a  bad  prescription  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  well. 
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Baltimore 
Boy 

by  Robert  Kotlowitz 


w  Baltimore?  That  is  the  only  real  ques- 
tion, since  I  can  almost  define  myself  circa  1932- 
43  )  by  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  lived  and  its 
relationship  to  the  others  in  that  city.  It  was  called 
Forest  Park,  as  imaginative  a  name,  unhappily, 
as  Baltimore  ever  achieved,  and  it  cannot  be 
blamed  for  having  looked  precisely  like  every 
other  self-contained  suburb  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, give  or  take  a  few  odd  features. 

Old  oaks  and  sycamores  overgrew  the  streets. 
Flowers  grew  in  everyone's  backyard,  most  par- 
ticularly our  own  '  at  least  after  the  Depression  i, 
a  prize  collection  of  thousands  of  red.  yellow,  and 
white  roses  on  less  than  a  third  of  an  acre,  which 
the  lower-grade  pupils  from  P.  S.  64  visited  each 
June  as  guests  of  my  father,  who  helped  them  feel 
at  home  by  cracking  corny  jokes.  Inside  our  house 
were  hundreds  of  nervous,  multicolored  tropical 
fish  which  the  children  viewed  after  the  garden; 
the  noise  of  their  aerators  pumping  away,  the  bril- 
liant lighting  in  their  huge  tanks,  and  their  quick 
aimless  motion  turned  our  home  into  an  under- 
water phantasmagoria. 

Hills  garlanded  the  western  edge  of  Forest 
Park,  gradually  leading  into  Gwynns  Falls  Valley 
and  making,  along  the  way,  perfect  slopes  for 


sledding,  which  we  used  each  winter.  Nothing 
ever  really  happened  on  those  hills  and  streets 
except  a  certain  amount  of  necessary  movement 
to  and  fro  and  the  steady,  subversive  activity, 
mostly  invisible  to  adults,  of  children  at  play  pick- 
ing up  misinformation  about  life.  There  were  also 
many  churches  in  Forest  Park,  as  well  as  the  larg- 
est synagogue  in  the  city.  My  father  was  cantor  of 
the  synagogue.  Despite  the  many  gentiles  whoJ 
lived  in  Forest  Park,  real-estate  covenants  had 
turned  the  neighborhood  into  only  one  of  several 
ghetto's  in  which  Baltimore's  Jews  were  allowed  to 
live.  That  was  the  setting  (and  part  of  the  terms)  )\ 
in  which  I  made  my  first  moves  to  find  myself  and, 
by  extension,  the  whole  world. 

Four  themes  ran  through  our  Forest  Park  home 
like  quicksilver:  Judaism,  Zionism.  Culture  (but' 
literature  and  music  only',  and  The  Future,  that 
is  my  sister's  and  my  own.  Her  future  lay  in  a 
good  marriage.  For  "good."  read  money,  children,  1 
home,  and  stability;  the  husband  who  supplied  all  ' 
this  would  be.  by  definition,  perfect.  Mine  lay  in 
"financial  security,"  to  be  enjoyed  against  a  "cul- 
tural background."  both  being  among  my  parents'  I 
chief  and  persisting  myths.  Financial  security,  in 
those  Depression  days,  was  like  the  vision  of  an 
oasis  in  a  desert  of  nonnegotiable  dust  and  sand;  J 
eventually,  it  became  an  obsession.  I  can  hardly 
remember   an   extended   conversation   with  my 
father  that  did  not  have  financial  security,  sooner 
or  later,  as  its  guiding  principle.  In  that  one  sense, 
at  least,  he  was  exactly  like  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Actually,  the  only  financial  security  my  father 
saw  around  him  lay  in  the  benign  hands  of  the 
rich  businessmen  and  comfortable  professional 
men  in  his  congregation ;  the  professional  men,  in 
my  parents'  eyes,  had  the  advantage  of  personal 
freedom  and  dignity.  A  doctor,  then,  like  a  thou- 
sand other  Jewish  boys.  I  would  be.  Of  course,  the 
whole  thing  was  a  comedy,  but  neither  my  father 
nor  I  knew  that  at  the  time.  He  would  try.  through 
my  adolescence,  to  guide  me  to  medical  school 
and  away  from  all  the  things  I  really  loved.  These 
included  music  and  books  and  it  must  have  dis- 
appointed him.  in  a  way.  to  watch  me  grow  more 
and  more  involved  with  them  over  the  years.  How 
was  I  to  earn  my  living  from  music?  Or  books? 
The  only  irony-and  it  was  important— was  that 
he  loved  them,  too.  and  our  continuing  disagree- 
ments must  have  summoned  up  his  own  European 
adolescence  in  a  specific  and  painful  way;  as  a 
boy  he  had  fought  a  similar  skirmish  with  his  own 
family. 

We  struggled  for  a  decade  over  this  matter, 
and  I  won  only  because  the  war  liberated  me  from 
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our  private  battleground,  sent  me  off  on  my  own, 
and  offered,  as  a  final  reward,  the  GI  Bill  and  in- 
dependence. Just  last  year,  my  father  suggested 
to  me  that,  if  I  still  wanted,  I  could  become  a  doc- 
tor in  another  six  years,  with  application  and 
study.  If  I  still  wanted !  I  was  indignant  at  first, 
but  then  we  burst  into  laughter  and  I  gave  him  my 
copy  of  Herzog  to  read.  (He  couldn't  finish  it  from 
boredom.) 

A  Double  Snob 

w  had  come  to  Baltimore  from  New  Rochelle, 
New  York,  in  search  of  equilibrium.  The  1929 
crash  ruined  the  New  Rochelle  congregation, 
which  could  not  meet  its  obligations  to  its  cantor. 
When  the  Baltimore  synagogue  called  my  father 
after  a  Passover  tryout.  we  followed.  At  that 
point,  there  was  no  way  but  up.  both  for  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  country,  although  I  never  knew 
until  years  later  that  my  parents  had  any  finan- 
cial problems.  Through  it  all.  my  father  continued 
to  cultivate  his  moustache  and  affect  spats  and  a 
shining  mahogany  walking  cane,  which  I  admired, 
and  if  he  did  not  seem  rich  to  me  (we  lived  in 
three  rooms  in  New  Rochelle  and  I  knew  we  could 
afford  no  more,  but  we  ate  and  dressed  well,  or 
at  least  my  mother  dressed  me  well  >.  he  did  seem 
an  aristocrat.  So  being  aristocratic,  rather  than 
rich,  became  one  of  the  ideals  of  my  childhood. 

In  Baltimore,  the  congregation  was  mainly 
middle-class  with  pockets  of  wealth  that  grew 
more  extensive  over  the  years  as  the  Depression 
became  the  past.  By  the  late  'thirties,  money  was 
easier  and  people  wanted  to  have  fun  and  look 
beautiful.  At  fourteen,  I  and  the  children  of 
wealthy  congregation  members  were  wearing 
black  ties  at  Saturday  night  dances  at  the  country 
club:  that  was  how  we  celebrated  confirmations  in 
the  short  lull  before  the  war.  But  this  wealth— 
since  it  often  turned  me  into  an  observer  of  other 
people's  pleasures— became  uncomfortable  for  me; 
I  had  too  many  rich  friends  for  my  own  good  and 
I  secretly  began  to  envy  them.  At  the  same  time, 
none  of  their  fathers.  I  noticed,  wore  spats  or  car- 
ried a  cane.  Nor  did  most  of  them  have  books  in 
their  home,  although  some  did  keep  an  unplayed 
piano  in  the  living  room.  So  for  a  while  I  became 
a  double  snob:  I  possessed  both  rich  friends  and 
superior  culture.  The  flaw,  of  course,  was  that 
there  was  no  one  who  could  possibly  have  cared. 

The  fact  is  that  we  had  a  library  at  home:  all 
■f  Tolstoi.  Turgenev.  Dickens.  Maupassant, 
Shakespeare.  Ibsen.  Voltaire.  Mark  Twain.  H.  G. 
Wells,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  Anatole  France; 


books  of  Jewish  learning,  the  poetry  of  Judah 
Halevi  and  Chaim  Bialik.  studies  of  Zionism;  Bib- 
lical commentaries  and  encyclopedias;  and  ray 
parents'  own  choice  among  their  contemporaries 
—Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Emil  Ludwig,  Ludwig 
Lewisohn.  Franz  Werfel,  the  brothers  Zweig. 
There  were  shelves  of  odds  and  ends.  too.  holding 
children's  classics,  copies  of  last  year's  best-sell- 
ers, like  Vincent  Sheean's  Personal  History  or 
Xegley  Farson's  The  Way  of  a  Transgressor, 
bought  by  my  father  as  remainders  at  the  Peabody 
Book  Shop,  as  well  as  biographies  of  esoteric  his- 
toric figures.  Napoleon's  chief-of -police.  Fouche. 
being  among  them.  My  mother,  sister,  and  I  had 
never  heard  of  Fouche.  Who  had.  in  Baltimore?  It 
was  a  library  that  mainly  spoke  with  a  Central 
European  accent,  although  my  father  came  from 
Warsaw  and  my  mother  from  London.  I  have  never 
seen  one  quite  like  it.  In  bits  and  pieces,  it  is  now 
partly  on  my  own  bookshelves,  stolen  volume  by 
volume  from  my  parents;  my  sister  has  the  rest. 

As  for  music,  it  was  then  the  most  natural  ex- 
pression of  all  our  personalities.  I  think.  My 
father,  of  course,  sang,  so  did  my  mother  and  sis- 
ter. I  did  not.  but  I  had  the  talent  at  the  baby 
grand,  which  arrived  at  our  house  in  the  midst  of 
the  Depression,  long  before  my  parents  found  the 
money  for  an  automobile. 

For  years.  I  studied  the  piano  with  a  succession 
of  private  teachers,  most  of  them  sweet,  virginal 
young  women  without  imagination  or  dreams. 
They  were  bored  by  teaching,  they  were  bored  by 
music.  Eventually,  my  father  decided  to  send 
me  to  the  preparatory  branch  of  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory. In  order  to  enter.  I  had  to  go  through 
a  battery  of  tests  on  music  theory  and  keyboard 
technique,  my  father  a  nervous  wreck  all  the  way 
through.  What  did  it  mean  to  him?  I  cannot  be 
sure:  but  the  Peabody  is  one  of  the  few  centers  of 
Baltimore's  laggard  cultural  tradition,  which  is 
both  thin  and  debilitated.  Perhaps  if  it  accepted 
me.  it  meant  that  it  accepted  my  father,  too.  It 
was  distant  from  the  parochial  Jewish  world  in 
which  we  lived  and  carried  a  strong,  attractive 
suggestion  of  safe  cosmopolitanism,  of  culture 
without  Bohemianism.  At  the  Peabody.  there  was 
creativity  enclosed  in  a  bourgeois  cocoon.  No  bad 
end  could  come  to  anyone  in  its  genteel  halls,  in 
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which,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  no  music  com- 
posed after  1!)00  was  ever  heard. 

Off  I  went,  twice  a  week,  to  enhance  my  "cul- 
tural background."  For  years  I  worked  hard  at 
Czerny  (all  finger  exercises,  no  music),  Haydn, 
Mozart.  Bach,  a  little  Beethoven;  the  company,  I 
admit,  could  have  been  worse.  Part  of  the  Pea- 
body  requirements  were  appearances  at  public 
recitals;  two  or  three  times  a  year,  I— and  my 
family— would  emerge  from  Forest  Park  and  make 
our  way  downtown  on  a  Saturday  night,  when  we 
would  seat  ourselves  in  a  small,  muted  auditorium 
along  with  a  dozen  other  performers  and  their 
families.  There  we  would  await  our  individual 
turn,  indicated  on  the  program,  and  at  last  climb 
to  the  stage  and  the  concert  grand  in  total  agony 
to  show  off  our  gifts. 

\o  matter  how  many  times  I  went  through  this 
process,  I  never  learned  how  to  control  my  nerves, 
which  had  me  visibly  trembling  in  my  seat  before 
each  performance.  I  was  afraid  I  would  forget  the 
notes,  play  the  wrong  ones,  hit  the  keys  too  hard, 
too  soft,  or  not  at  all;  I  was  also  self-consciously 
afraid  that  I  would  look  foolish,  being  fourteen. 
And  the  enormous  tone  of  the  concert  grand  we 
had  to  perform  on  always  caught  me  by  surprise, 
so  that  1  spent  my  entire  time  onstage  adjusting 
to  it.  The  last  note  played  brought  the  sweetest 
relief  I  have  ever  known;  it  was  over  at  last,  until 
the  next  time. 

The  annual  examinations  were  no  easier.  Be- 
sides written  tests  in  theory,  semi-public  perfor- 
mances in  front  of  fellow  students  were  also  re- 
quired, and  it  was  there  that  I  learned  to  flirt  with 
the  old  maid  examiners  who  were  susceptible  to 
innocence,  or  its  facsimile.  I  might  mangle  a 
Haydn  sonata,  but  a  single  look-compounded  of 
real  fright,  a  guileful  longing  to  please,  and  a 
certain  cowlike  submissiveness— was  enough  to 
get  me  a  passing  mark.  Still,  music  is  music  and 
I  am  bound  to  it  for  life;  I  play  the  piano  to  this 
day.  Haydn.  Mozart.  Bach,  a  little  Beethoven,  but 
no  Czerny. 

Twilight  Symbols 

There  were  rewards,  too.  at  the  Peabody  that 
my  parents  had  not  imagined  when  they  enrolled 
me.  Each  week,  I  was  surrounded  by  fresh,  de- 
sirable blond  creatures,  in  blue  or  green  or  gray 
uniforms  most  of  them.  They  were  special  stu- 
dents from  the  city's  private  schools:  Bryn  Mawr, 
Notre  I)  ame,  Mt.  Saint  Agnes,  the  Friends 
School.  I  worshiped  them  all,  no  matter  how  little 
talent  they  had  or  how  little  they  might  care  for 


music.  For  me,  they  were  emissaries  from  the 
land  of  financial  security,  coming  from  rich,  re- 
stricted, Anglo-Saxon  neighborhoods  in  Roland 
Park,  and  with  them  they  brought  candor,  spirit, 
and  good  looks.  Nothing  could  embarrass  them,  or 
so  it  seemed.  It  did  not  matter  that  we  barely  ex- 
changed a  word  week  after  week;  one  cursory, 
side-long  glance  from  Pat  Demarest  during  our 
c  lass  in  theory  was  enough  to  set  off  a  social  revo- 
lution in  me  that  raged  just  below  the  surface. 
Aboveboard  I  was  a  neat,  pleasant,  well-mannered 
boy  who  paid  attention  to  the  rules;  it  was  easier 
that  way.  Actually,  I  was  like  those  French  peas- 
ants who  could  not  muster  their  revolt  until  they 
had  a  taste  of  what  they  had  been  missing.  Once 
1  had  spent  three  years  at  the  Peabody  with  the 
girls  from  Roland  Park  and  all  they  symbolized, 
however  wrongly,  I  was  almost  lost  to  the  possi- 
bilities that  were  realistically  supposed  to  be  mine. 

The  Peabody  itself  stood  in  the  heart  of  Mount 
Vernon  Place,  which  remains  Baltimore's  aesthetic 
climax,  a  crossway  of  two  arteries  landscaped  for 
the  length  of  a  block  in  each  direction.  At  its 
center  rises  a  tall  phallic  monument  to  George 
Washington  himself,  who,  as  the  Father  of  it  all, 
genteelly  surveys  the  city  from  several  hundred 
feet  in  the  air.  Most  of  Mount  Vernon  Place,  out- 
side of  the  Peabody,  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  and 
several  churches,  is  made  up  of  enormous  homes, 
in  brownstone,  brick,  or  granite,  all  attached  to 
each  other  like  the  homes  in  Louisburg  or  Wash- 
ington Square,  interspersed  by  a  few  apartment 
buildings  that  give  variety  and  accent  to  the 
neighborhood. 

Twice  a  week,  at  twilight,  I  would  leave  the  Pea- 
body at  the  east  end  of  Mount  Vernon  Place  and 
walk  up  the  hill  to  the  monument,  heading  west  to 
the  Forest  Park  streetcar  as  the  lights  came  on 
in  the  Place  and  the  homes  around  it.  Often,  then, 
a  feeling  of  desperate  longing  would  settle  in  me: 
1  wanted  to  live  in  one  of  those  homes  and  1  knew 
I  never  would.  I  imagined  grand  lives— all  liberated 
warmth  and  generous  intelligence— for  their  own- 
ers; no  one  on  this  earth  has  ever  lived  the  way  I 
thought  those  invisible  people  lived.  I  created  my 
own  myths,  embellished  them  week  by  week,  and 
refused  to  give  them  up.  even  when  the  houses 
were  already  being  broken  up  into  small  apart- 
ments out  of  financial  necessity.  Years  later,  when 
1  came  to  Paris  for  the  first  time,  certain  squares 
in  that  city  nostalgically  surfaced  all  my  feelings 
about  Mount  Vernon  Place,  but  by  then  time  had 
transformed  my  needs  and  I  discovered  that  I 
cared  very  little.  I  do  not  want  to  sentimentalize 
my  early  feelings.  All  in  all,  they  worked  for  me. 
They  helped  to  create  in  reality  what  I  had  been 


nding  only  in  books  until  then:  a  vision  of  an- 

j  ther  place,  another  style,  another  world. 

I  It  was  a  silent  process.  I  led  the  quietest  of  all 

pssible  inner  lives  for  I  never  spoke  to  anyone 
■  (bout  it.  My  real  surface  life  went  on  in  Foresl 
|j  'ark,  and  other  neighborhoods  like  it,  where  I 

ated  pretty  young  girls  (idealizing  them  and, 
lecause  I  did,  always  losing  them)  and  tried, 
I  ever  successfully,  to  become  part  of  a  "crowd" 

nd  share  its  intense  sense  of  exclusive  self-identi- 
|  cation;  I  could  never  pull  that  off  hut  I  had  little 
I  rouble  reconciling  the  demands  of  a  voracious 

antasy  life  with  most  of  the  pleasures  and  miser- 
ies of  day-to-day,  middle-class  living.  I  dreamed 
Iny  way  happily  through  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore;  I  sailed  the  Chesapeake  Hay  once  a 
|rear  on  an  old  steamer  down  to  a  rundown  resort 
palled  Tolchester;  1  went  to  Carlin's  Park  on  sod- 
Ben  summer  nights  to  watch  Sandor  Szabo,  Man 
jVIountain  Dean,  and  with  luck  the  Greek  champ 
himself,  Jim  Londos,  wrestle  out-of-doors. 

Meanwhile,  letters  came  to  Baltimore  from  War- 
haw:  I  had  a  new  cousin;  my  father's  sister  had 

>een  crowned  the  beauty  queen  of  the  city  and  in- 
cluded as  proof  was  a  rotogravure  newspaper 
photograph  showing  an  utter  stranger  with  huge, 
demure  eyes  set  in  an  exquisite  oval  face;  another 
cousin  had  been  shipped  off  to  the  Riviera  to  re- 
cover from  an  unhappy  love  affair;  one  letter  said 
that  my  grandmol  her  was  dead,  leaving  my  fat  her, 
who  was  the  only  son  to  have  made  the  trip  West, 
to  weep  alone  in  our  living  room.  Occasionally, 
former  countrymen  of  my  father's  would  stop  by 
Ifor  an  afternoon,  bringing  news  of  his  family, 
rolling  the  rich,  vivid  names  off  their  tongues  and 
evoking  an  uncontrollable  nostalgia  in  my  father; 
it  would  take  him  days  to  quiel  down  and  then  he 
would  start  to  plan  a  Kuropean  trip  again,  "before 
it  gets  too  late."  He  never  went  hack. 

At  the  Rabbi's 

o  n  Sundays  in  Baltimore,  I  went  to  the  syn- 
agogue school,  studying  history  and  ritual  there 
as  the  two  irreplaceable  links  in  Jewish  continuity. 
The  ritual  was  dramatized  for  me  in  our  home, 
to  my  endless  boredom,  and  while  I  lavished  all 
my  imagination  upon  the  history,  it  remained  re- 
mote, cut  off  from  life  by  simpering  textbooks. 
During  the  week  I  studied  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  setting  up  barriers  of  psychological  re- 
sistance so  intense  that  after  ten  years  of  study, 
T  could  not  translate  a  single  line  of  Hebrew  to 
anyone's  satisfaction.  The  genealogies  and  census- 
taking,  the  elaborate  cataloguing  of  all  events,  im- 
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portant  or  not,  made  me  wild  with  impatience. 
Where  was  God— or  reality— in  all  this? 

At  one  point  in  my  uprising,  I  was  suspended 
from  the  school  for  two  weeks  for  back-talking  to 
the  principal ;  the  experience  unnerved  my  mother, 
who  took  my  obligations  as  the  cantor's  son,  and 
hers  as  the  cantor's  wife,  seriously.  On  Saturday 
afternoon,  while  almost  everyone  I  knew  went  to 
the  movies,  I  and  a  few  friends  made  our  lazy 
way  to  the  rabbi's  house  on  Springdale  Avenue 
(Forest  Park  streets  were  tagged  with  simple 
bucolic  names:  Fairview,  Oakfield,  Liberty 
Heights,  Woodhaven  >  to  study  the  Biblical  com- 
mentary of  Rashi,  the  famous  and  ancient  rabbi 
of  Troyes.  There  we  sat  around  the  dining-room 
table,  while  the  afternoon  sun  streamed  in 
through  the  west  windows  and  the  rabbi's  son, 
who  was  younger  than  we  and  looked  as  though 
he  had  just  stepped  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
showed  us  up  with  his  erudition.  Those  afternoons 
were  made  up  of  equal  parts  panic  and  tedium.  If 
the  rabbi  called  on  me  to  translate,  I  turned  out 
to  be  a  dolt,  embarrassing  myself  and  my  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  rabbi  expounded 
Rashi  and  text  in  the  ripest,  most  hypnotic  Eng- 
lish diction  I  have  ever  heard,  I  sat  slowly  paralyz- 
ing from  weariness.  I  could  make  no  link  then 
between  an  eleventh-century  rabbi  from  Troyes, 
France,  and  my  American  fantasies  of  money, 
fame,  and  love. 

The  act  of  my  Bar  Mitzvah  at  this  time  did 
what  it  was  supposed  to,  at  least  in  part  ;  my  voice 
sounding  there  loud  and  reedy  in  the  vast  syn- 
agogue prayer  hall  confirmed  me  to  myself.  And 
while  I  had  a  feeling  for  religion  (but  none  for 
piety),  no  sense  of  a  covenant  with  God  came 
through  to  me  from  the  ceremony.  I  simply 
mounted  the  pulpit,  faced  the  Ark,  and,  my  knees 
shaking  a  bit,  dashingly  ululated  the  Bible  ex- 
cerpt for  the  week  in  Hebrew  with  all  the  intri- 
cate style  of  a  muezzin.  All  my  friends  did  it  the 
same  way  in  synagogues  and  temples  around  the 
citj  that  were  simple  variations  of  each  other: 
built  of  huge  granite  stones,  domed  either  in  the 
center  of  the  roof  or  on  twin  towers,  ambiguous 
in  profile  (Turkish,  Greek,  Palestinian,  Persian, 
vague  touches  of  the  Middle  Fast  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor), dim  inside,  smelling  of  oiled  prayer  books 
and  suggesting,  but  only  barely,  mystery. 

The  following  night,  five  hundred  guests  showed 
up  at  a  marathon  reception  at  our  home  that 
lasted  eight  hours.  For  it,  my  bedroom  had  been 
transformed  into  a  bar.  In  the  center  of  the  din- 
ing room,  where  our  table  always  stood,  fountains 
splashed  softly  over  naked  cherubs.  The  party  ex- 
hausted me.  I  shook  everyone's  hand,  accepted 
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their  congratulations,  and  longed  for  sleep.  With 
so  much  worldly  and  divine  attention  focused  on 
me,  I  soon  began  to  feel  more  important  than  our 
guests.  Late  in  the  evening,  someone  hissed  into 
my  ear,  "Mayor  Jackson  is  here!"  "Who  cares?" 
I  said,  pretending  insouciance.  He  arrived  with 
an  escort  of  a  half-dozen  policemen  mounted  nois- 
ily on  motorcycles  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
house  bore  down  on  me  heavily,  mopping  his  brow. 
His  hair  was  white  and  his  moon  face  was  flushed 
a  deep  red.  "Congratulations,  son,"  he  said,  shak- 
ing my  hand.  (His  son  later  married  Rosa 
Ponselle,  a  fact  that  finally  made  the  Jackson 
family  interesting  to  me.)  The  cops  then  came  in 
for  a  drink,  too.  I  knew  that  the  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more was  not  there  for  me.  I  knew  that  he  was 
not  there  for  my  mother  or  my  father.  He  was 
there  to  assure  future  votes  among  influential 
citizens  and  I  felt  patronizing  toward  him  for  it 
and  for  the  panoply  that  went  with  it.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me,  at  thirteen,  to  be  worth  an  adult's 
trouble. 

The  Subject  Was  History 

And  all  the  time  history  crept  up  on  us,  not 
quietly  but  with  constant  reverberations,  echoes, 
signals,  subtle  warnings,  and  the  sight  and  sound 
of  noisy,  sad  events  unrolling  in  grimy  black-and- 
white  on  the  newsreel  screen.  One  day  in  the  third 
grade,  I  came  home  from  school  for  lunch  and 
heard  on  the  kitchen  radio  news  of  the  Japanese 
snaking  their  way  through  Manchuria.  Something 
in  tlie  voice  of  the  announcer,  beyond  the  actual 
news,  frightened  me:  portentousness  and  his  own 
fear  of  the  words  he  was  speaking.  Those  radio 
bulletins  and  the  headlines  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers  became  the  patterns  in  which  history  was 
recorded  for  us. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  'thirties  continued  for 
at  least  two  decades,  stretched  out  beyond  any 
usefulness,  like  all  unhappy  times.  The  phenom- 
enon, shocking  to  all  of  us,  of  real  Europeans 
suddenly  arriving  in  considerable  numbers  in  Bal- 
timore became  a  part  of  my  daily  landscape.  With 
the  reddened  cheeks  peculiar  to  European  chil- 
dren, the  Falkenburg  brothers.  Sigi  Gebhardt 
and  his  brother,  Julian  Hess,  and  dozens  of  others 
began  to  converge  on  the  city,  coming  from  Frank- 
furt am  Main,  Coblenz,  Hamburg,  Berlin  as  young 
"Aliyah"  refugees  brought  over  by  my  mother 
and  her  friends  who  were  desperate  to  "get  the 
children  out."  They  did  not  come  with  their  par- 
ents, who  remained  behind,  nor  did  they  ever 
speak  of  them  or  of  Germany. 


And  there  was  another  curious  fact:  there 
were  many  more  boys  than  girls;  could  this  have, 
been  a  result  of  deliberate  policy?  Some  of  them 
brought  an  attractive  quality  that  I  was  unable 
to  name  then  but  which  I  now  recognize  was  a 
kind  of  unashamed  intellectuality.  They  were 
never  afraid  to  care  about  what  they  cared  about. 
Again,  I  do  not  want  to  sentimentalize  these  ref- 
ugees. Yet  the  truth  is  that  I  found  a  close  friend 
or  two  among  them,  especially  during  my  junior- 
high-school  days,  and  I  could  talk  to  them  of  mat- 
ters that  made  uneasy  conversation  with  most  of 
my  Baltimore  friends.  Music  was  among  these 
subjects.  So  were  books.  And  so,  in  fact,  was  his- 
tory. 

The  Nazi  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  terrified 
me,  as  had  the  news  of  Manchuria  and,  later, 
Mussolini's  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  The  front  page 
of  the  Sun  showed  a  picture  of  a  soldier  in  a  sinis- 
ter spiked  helmet  marching  into  the  Saar  on 
horseback.  Cannon  and  foot  soldiers  followed.  I 
had  never  even  seen  a  company  of  real  soldiers. 
Around  this  time,  a  group  of  my  contemporaries 
formed  a  club  which  met  once  a  week  to  discuss 
the  endless  issues  of  the  day.  We  would  select  a 
subject— isolationism,  Palestine  and  the  British, 
the  threat  of  fascism— and  precociously  offer 
lengthy  opinions  on  it  to  each  other  in  very  loud 
voices.  We  were  bright,  argumentative,  and  per- 
haps a  little  repellent.  But  we  gathered  faith  in 
ourselves  at  these  meetings  and  helped  to  get  rid 
of  some  of  our  fears  of  the  time. 

The  actual  war  came  via  the  Sunpapers.  That 
morning— it  could  not  have  been  later  than  six- 
thirty— our  neighbor,  Bobby  Dunner,  barely  a 
year  older  than  I,  his  eyes  bulging  with  fierce 
excitement,  came  running  down  Forest  Park 
Avenue  yelling  "Extra,  Extra!"  He  carried  the 
news  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Poland  under  his 
arm.  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  paper,  reading  the 
news  for  the  moment  as  though  it  were  a  synopsis 
of  an  adventure  novel.  Then  my  father  grabbed 
the  paper  from  me.  He  turned  ashen  and  I  saw 
tears  come  to  his  eyes;  he  was  thinking  of  his 
family  in  Warsaw.  Later  that  year,  in  the  spring, 
I  could  read  the  war  news  on  my  way  home  from 
school  each  afternoon  through  the  display  win- 
dows of  the  vending  machines  that  sold  the  Sun- 
papers  on  every  other  street  corner.  Each  day's 
story  grew  worse,  as  the  French  crumbled  and  the 
British  made  their  way  back  to  the  Channel. 

I  disbelieved  it  all;  no  news,  no  matter  how 
conditioned  I  had  been  over  the  past  decade  to 
catastrophe,  could  be  that  bad.  Yet  the  evacuation 
at  Dunkirk  took  place  and,  while  I  accepted  it 
as  total  apocalypse,  the  world,  in  fact,  went  on 


How  can  you  tell  Mercury  is  a  great  road  car?  j  Point  it  uphill. 


veralone  were  enough,  Mercury  would  easily  qualify, 
ury's  power  comes  in  big  new  engines,  ranging  up  to 


3cu.  inch  V-8.[  But  Mercury  isolates  you  from  the  raw 
of  power  with  the  finest,  quietest  ride  this  side  of 
incoln  Continental.  And  makes  the  miles  still  shorter 
i  'ong  list  of  options.  If  you  like  uninterrupted  music, 


enjoy  our  Stereo-Sonic  Tape  System.  It  plays  80 


tes  with  plug-in  cartridges.  And  you  shouid  like 
unique  I interval -selector  windshield  wipers  !  The 


p  adjusts  from  2  to  over  10  seconds  for  any  kind 


of  weather  on  your  windshield.  (Some  option!  They're 


standard  on  all  but  the  Monterey.)  Cornering  lights]  will 


help  you  navigate  dark  corners.  And  front  disc  brakes 


will  give  you  sure,  grab-free  stops.  Now  level  with  yourself 
— areyou  justabout  ready  for  the  move  to  Mercury  1966? 

Move  ahead  with 


in  the  Lincoln  Continental  tradition 
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The  whole  world  loves  it  after  dinner. 


Intriguing  on  the  rocks...  ...essential  in  a  Side  C 


Cointreau,  the  world's  most  renow  ned  liqueur . . .  tor  generations  the  crowning  touch  to  a  perfect  dim 
...the  key  to  classic  cocktails. .  .always  inviting  over  ice.  Magically  enhances  the  flavor  of  gourmet  dishes,  t( 


and  time  did  not  stop.  I  was  too  young  to  know 
skirmishes  from  battles,  defeat  from  setbacks,  re- 
treat from  rout,  the  end  from  beginnings.  A  year 
[  later,  Germany  invaded  Russia  on  the  night  of 
cur  Senior  Prom.  We  learned  the  news  sipping 
milk  shakes  after  the  dance  at  the  A  &  W  when 
the  Sunday  Sun  was  delivered  to  the  restaurant 
in  great  piles,  ready  to  be  picked  up  for  delivery 
to  suburban  Baltimore  homes.  The  girl  I  had  taken 
to  the  Senior  Prom  was  uninterested  in  those  brac- 
ing headlines  and  so  was  the  couple  we  had 
double-dated  with.  Their  detachment  shocked  me 
just  as  my  concern  undoubtedly  bored  them. 

Entangled  in  Barbed  Wire 

f  can  hardly  remember  a  time  when  the  sociology 
of  Baltimore  did  not  partially  hypnotize  me. 
What  belonged  to  whom?  Who  owned  all  the  prop- 
erty? How  had  the  intricate  family  relationships 
been  established?  There  were  young  men  and 
women,  I  knew,  who  had  acquired  fifty  cousins 
by  the  simple  act  of  getting  married.  Where  had 
Baltimore's  million  people  come  from  and  how 
had  they  grown  into  sharply  differing  tribes  that 
were  insulated  from  each  other?  Why  were  the 
city's  Italians— individual  and  outspoken— in  their 
own  ghettos?  Who  told  the  Poles  they  had  to  live 
in  south  Baltimore,  tough  and  distant  from  us,  in 
endless  skinny  row  houses,  fronted  by  white 
marble  steps?  If  Negro  women  could  make  their 
way  into  Forest  Park  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day, 
six-and-a-half  days  a  week,  for  seven  dollars  plus 
a  nickel  for  each  streetcar  ride,  to  and  fro,  why 
could  I  not  visit  their  neighborhoods?  What 
horrors  could  possibly  exist  there  that  frightened 
the  adults  so  much? 

When  I  headed  downtown  to  the  Peabody,  the 
streetcar  ran  right  along  the  perimeter  of  the 
huge  and  well-defined  Negro  ghetto.  Four  times 
a  week,  riding  uptown  and  down.  I  could  see 
Douglas  High  School  sitting  up  on  its  hill  and  I 
knew  that  I  would  never  enter  it.  My  own  high 
school  in  Forest  Park  played  every  school,  public 
and  private,  in  the  city  in  sports,  but  not  Douglas. 
I  never  knew  a  Negro  my  own  age  in  Baltimore. 

But  of  maids  there  was  no  end.  Delia,  Joy, 
Ruth,  Josephine,  Rodean,  Mary,  they  came  and 
went,  but  only  after  my  sister  and  I  had  managed 
some  emotional  involvement  that  made  every  de- 
parture painful.  They  prepared  three  meals  a  day 
and  served  them,  cleaned  the  house,  washed  the 
laundry,  scrubbed  floors,  kept  an  eye  on  us,  and 
in  one  case  exchanged  French  for  Hebrew  lessons 
(the  arrangement  lasted  three  weeks  and  diei 
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mutual  laziness).  Yet  it  was  clear  to  us  all  that 
they  could  barely  manage  a  human  relationship 
with  the  adults,  who  never  failed  to  say  in  public 
what  they  expected  from  these  "girls."  What  they 
expected  was  hostility,  which  indeed  was  what 
they  got  since  it  was  the  sole  emotion  permitted 
a  Negro  woman  in  the  white  Baltimore  suburbs. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  that  we  lived  in  a  whirl- 
pool of  snobbery  and  prejudice.  Those  who  were 
not  Jewish,  for  example,  could  not  understand 
the  mysteries  of  life  or  enjoy  its  pleasures.  Bland- 
ness  was  associated  with  the  gentiles,  as  was 
cruelty  and,  often,  stupidity.  These  were  not  the 
prejudices  of  my  parents,  however;  but  they  ex- 
isted and  where  they  existed  surrounded  us  all 
like  barbed-wire  fences.  Nor  did  prejudice  exist 
solely  against  outsiders.  German  Jews  looked 
down  upon  their  fellow  Ashkenazim,  the  Russian 
Jews.  The  Germans  had  arrived  in  the  city  first- 
some  of  them  before  the  Civil  War,  refugees  from 
the  1848  revolutions— and  over  the  years  had  kept 
to  themselves,  inbreeding  for  generation  upon 
generation.  Strousse  married  Gunstermacher,  and 
Gunstermacher  married  Oberdorfer;  Oberdorfer 
married  Strousse  and  Strousse,  in  turn,  married 
Strauss.  Strauss  married  Levi  and  Levi  found 
Kahn;  Kahn  married  Fruchtmann,  Fruchtm  mn 
Oberdorfer.  A  circle  of  perpetual  motion  was  set 
loose  in  which  third  cousins  discovered  each  o';her 
as  marriage  prospects  and  first  cousins  sometimes 
fell  in  love.  There  were  uncles  and  grandnieees 
who  looked  more  alike  than  fathers  and  daughters. 
Features  thinned,  so  did  blood.  Commerce  sup- 
ported this  vast,  entangled  snarl  of  family  rela- 
tionships, and  culture  eventually  became  its  cause. 

When  the  Jews  from  Eastern  Europe  began  to 
arrive  in  Baltimore  late  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, they  brought  exotic  ways,  kosher  cooking, 
old-fashioned,  orthodox  rituals  on  which  the  Ger- 
man community,  already  among  the  leaders  of  Re- 
formed Judaism,  had  turned  its  back.  (Paradoxi- 
cally, the  most  austerely  Orthodox  Jews  in  Bal- 
timore were  clustered  in  a  few  German  Jewish 
families  that  maintained  two  kitchens,  among 
other  ritual  obligations,  in  their  enormous  homes, 
one  for  cooking  milk  dishes,  the  other  for  meat.) 
Still,  whatever  exceptional  pockets  remained  in 
each  group,  by  the  time  I  entered  adolescence,  the 
German  Jews  were  generally  assumed  to  be  as- 
similationist,  anti-Zionist,  antiritual,  while  the 
Eastern  Jews  were  supposed  to  be  precisely  the 
reverse.  While  this  was  far  from  being  always 
true,  it  was  nevertheless  a  curious  and  unpleasant 
fact  that  the  Eastern  European  Jews  adopted 
more  German  refugee  children  than  did  the  older, 
more  settled  "Germans"  themselves.  In  any  case, 
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a  striking  social  split  existed.  Marriages  between 
the  two  groups  were  rare  and  so,  in  fact,  was  or- 
dinary social  contact;  two  country  clubs  had 
grown  up,  each  to  cater  to  one  or  the  other  branch. 
The  war  collapsed  the  whole  arbitrary  construc- 
tion, as  it  did  other  nonsense,  but  for  years  the 
German-Russian  split  in  Baltimore  was  a  real  and 
constant  affair  and  reverberations  can  be  felt  to 
this  day,  particularly  from  those  who  were  ever 
snubbed  on  one  side  or  another. 

One  Who  Laughed 

Wo,  in  the  Eastern  European  group,  which  was 
by  far  the  larger  in  terms  of  population  and 
varieties  of  subcultures,  many  of  those  who  had 
made  their  fortunes  and  acquired  a  taste  for 
American  life— that  is,  without  ritual,  which,  hav- 
ing lost  all  spiritual  meaning,  had  become  "super- 
stitions" to  those  who  considered  themselves  en- 
lightened-looked down,  in  turn,  upon  those  who 
retained  any  of  the  primitive  ways  of  European 
ghetto  life.  There  were  not  many  of  them  left  in 
Forest  Park. 

One  was  a  middle-aged  man  set  heavy  like  a 
short,  stout  cigar,  with  dirty  fingernails  and  a 
kind  of  mindlessness  about  mundane  existence 
that  marked  him  instantly  as  part  of  the  old  school. 
He  lived  alone  among  his  disappearing  cronies. 
They  had  begun  to  die  from  age;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber corollaries  and  cancer  among  them.  He  called 
himself  a  Hasid,  a  not  very  holy  one  I  suspect,  but 
still  attached  in  an  unbreakable  way  to  the  Hasidic 
court  he  had  emigrated  from  in  Poland  or  Lithu- 
ania. What  did  he  make  of  the  city  of  Baltimore? 
Or,  being  a  worldly  object,  was  it  meaningless  to 
him?  He  came  to  all  the  services  at  our  synagogue, 
morning  and  evening  during  the  week,  and  Sab- 
bath, of  course,  as  well.  There,  too,  he  was  an  alien, 
arriving  at  Friday  evening  services  the  slightest 
bit  tipsy,  returning  the  next  morning  in  the  hopes 
of  a  Par  Mitzvah  celebration  so  that  he  might 
enjoy  a  glass  of  wine. 

The  truth  is  that  he  was  drunk  much  of  the  time 
and  that  was  what  gave  him,  in  part  at  least,  his 
quality  of  timelessness ;  drink  makes  time  disap- 
pear and  it  showed  in  our  Hasid's  sometimes 
vacant,  highly  spiritualized  face.  His  own  personal 
style  of  prayer  in  the  synagogue  resembled  no  one 
else's  because  he  had  learned  to  smile  and  even 
laugh  while  praying,  and  as  the  morning  pro- 
gressed his  smile  became  fixed,  then  transported. 
Rapture,  fueled  by  alcohol  and  love,  had  taken 
hold.  He  sang,  talked  to  himself,  enjoyed  in  a 
mocking  way  the  grim,  sedate  upper-middle-class 


atmosphere  so  carefully  nurtured  by  the  congre- 
gation's leaders.  And  embarrassed  everyone  who 
thought  that  relics  like  that  had  been  left  for  good 
in  the  old  country.  Drunk  or  sober,  the  Hasid  did 
not  stand  a  chance.  He  was  an  undesirable  in  this 
New  World  of  personal  liberty  and  unlimited 
choice.  But  he  did  not  remain  a  problem  for  long. 
When  he  died,  noisy  to  the  last,  no  one  was  left  to 
take  his  place. 

By  then,  even  the  synagogues  and  temples  them- 
selves in  Baltimore  had  begun  to  change,  re- 
linquishing at  the  hands  of  brilliant  and  gifted 
young  architects  all  links  with  the  Near  East, 
with  those  massive  granite  houses  of  worship, 
domed  and  solid,  that  had  been  the  tradition  in- 
ternationally for  centuries.  New-,  spacious,  ele- 
gant, square-edged,  angular  contemporary  brick 
buildings  went  up  in  their  place  and  their  clean 
lines  cannot  be  gainsaid  nor  can  their  equipment 
for  secular  pleasures:  gymnasiums,  dining  rooms, 
ballrooms,  meeting  rooms,  lecture  rooms.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  synagogues,  the 
gnarled,  crackling  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  slowly  be- 
gan its  transformation  at  services  into  the  reso- 
nant dignity  of  English  as  even  orthodox  congre- 
gations began  to  pray  more  and  more  in  the 
national  language;  and  with  that  has  come  a  pal- 
ing of  Jehovah  Himself  into  a  neat,  even-featured 
image  of  polite  divinity;  in  short,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
God. 

It  was  in  Baltimore  that  I  first  read  Vincent 
Sheean's  Personal  History;  it  was  to  suggest  a 
vision  of  the  future  that  has  never  been  either  re- 
deemed or  quite  forgotten.  I  would  not  have  that 
romantic  and  glorious  way  of  life  that  Vincent 
Sheean  made  up  out  of  a  Midwestern  fantasy  if 
1  could,  but  I  have  always  been  attracted  to  the 
spirit  that  created  it:  in  love  with  words  and 
music,  involved  in  life  and  uncommitted  to  ideol- 
ogy, at  home  everywhere  in  the  world.  It  was  one 
of  those  books— perhaps  they  are  not  so  impressive 
in  1065— that  first  blurred  the  boundaries  for  me, 
reformed  or,  even  better,  eliminated  lines  of  de- 
marcation. In  my  later  adolescent  years,  not  long 
before  I  went  off  to  war  and  left  Baltimore  for 
good,  Sheean  gave  way  to  Thomas  Wolfe,  whom 
I  found  in  the  neighborhood  library  during  a  con- 
valescence from  pneumonia.  In  his  books,  I  read 
about  interminable  train  journeys,  yearning  all 
the  while  on  my  Forest  Park  porch  that  sickly 
spring  (surrounded  by  the  scent  of  a  thousand 
budding  roses)  to  make  my  own  train  journeys, 
blur  my  own  boundaries,  and  finding  again  in  a 
book  in  Baltimore  another,  different  world  I 
wanted  to  enter. 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  190!) 
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Mother  and  Son  in  a 
Puerto  Rican  Slum 


Part  I:  Felicita 


by  Oscar  Lewis 


ntroduction:  In  an  effort  to  improve  our  under- 
anding  of  low-income  Puerto  Ricans,  their  style 
T  life,  their  problems,  and  the.  process  of  adjust- 
ent  in  New  York,  I  liave  done  a  two-year  study  of 
,ie  hundred  Puerto  Rican  families  in  four  slums 
'  Greater  San  Juan  and  of  their  relatives  in  New 
yrk. 

I  have  excerpted  for  Harper's  my  tape-record- 

gs  with  a  Puerto  Rican  woman,  Felicita,  and  her 
\ven-year-old  son,  Gabriel,  both  of  which  will  be 
I  eluded  in  my  book.  In  the  Life,  to  be  published 

'  Random  House  in  1966.  The  Felicita  sec- 
Ion  follows ;  the  tape-recording  of  the  son  Gabriel 
ml  appear  in  the  January  issue.  (Tlie  names  of 
rrsons  and  places  have  been  changed  to  maintain 

e  anonymit y  of  the  sub  jects.) 

Approximately  o,  million  Puerto  Ricans  now  live 
the  United  States,  over  600,000  in  New  York. 

ost  of  them  live  in  poverty;  they  hare  a  very  low 
vacation  level  (the  lowest  of  any  ethnic  group  in 
Veiv  York  City),  a  high  incidence  of  mental  dis- 

•  'it u,  and  a  high  rate  of  tuberculosis,  condii  ns 
'hich  reflect  the  poverty  of  their  native  land.  Be- 
\,use  of  the  dramatic  and  inspiring  progress  of 


Puerto  Rico  since  1940,  tec  tend  to  forget  that  it 
is  still  a  very  poor  country,  twice  as  poor  as  the 
poorest  state  in  the  United  States. 

In  1960,  U2.7  per  cent  of  all  families  reporting 
monetary  income  had  less  titan  $1,000  a  year;  80 
per  cent  had  less  than  $3,000.  Fourteen  per  cent 
of  the  population  were  still  unemployed,  15  per 
rent  of  all  families  in  re  <<»  relief,  and  20  per  cent 
received  food  allotments. 

In  1960,  58.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  85.1  per 
cent  of  the  females  between  fourteen  and  nine- 
teen- approximately  100,000  Puerto  Ricans— were 
neither  in  school  nor  in  the  labor  force.  These  are 
much  higher  figures  than  for  1950. 

Tlie  persistence  of  a  Puerto  Rican  way  of  life, 
especially  among  tlie  low-income  group,  even  after 
many  years  of  residence  in  tlie  United  States,  is 
the  result  of  several  factors,  one  of  which  is  the 
maintenance  of  close  ties  with  Puerto  Rico.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  most  distinctive  charact eristics  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  migration  to  the  States  is  that 
it  is  a  two-ivay  rather  than  a  one-way  movement. 
In  1960,  there  teas  a  total  net  migration  to  tlie 
Thn'ted  States  of  20,000,  but  Puerto  Ricans  made 
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almost  a  million  trips  back-  and  forth,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  inexpensive  plane  fair  between 
Netr  York  and  San  Juan. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  more  rapid  and 
significant  progress  in  llie  current  tear  against 
poverty  is  tin  great  gulf  that  exists  between  the 
ralues  and  way  of  life  of  the  very  poor  and  those 
of  the  middle-class  personnel— teachers,  social 
workers,  health  workers,  and  others— who  bear 
the  major  respoyisibility  in  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grams. We  know  a  ureal  deal  about  the  statistics 
and  economics  of  poverty,  but  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  psychology  and  inner  life 
of  some  of  the  very  poor.  In  the  case  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans,  many  of  whom  hare  come  from 
rural  areas  or  urban  slums,  the  obstacles  to  under- 
standing art  i  ri  n  greater  because  of  the  barrier 
tit  language  and  the  differences  between  cultures. 

And  while  Puerto  Picons  hare  been  one  of  the 
most  surveyed  and  studied  groups,  most  of  tin 
studies  have  been  of  a  questionnaire  type  and  hare 
told  us  tan  little  about  the  intimate  details  of  their 
lives  and  the  conditions  which  have  formed  their 
ch  aracter. 

\\\  thf  Life  is  the  slurp  of  a  family  from  J, a 
Esmeralda,  an  old  and  very  colorful  slum  in  Sun 
Juan,  built  on  a  steep  embankment  between  the 
city's  aucii  nt  fort  /calls  and  the  sea.  Although 
only  ten  minutes  from  the  Governor's  palace  ami 
I  rmu  the  heart  oj  old  Sun  Juan,  La  Esmeralda 
forms  a  little  community  of  its  men  with  about 
■1,600  people  who  live  in  900  houses  squeezed  into 
an  area  o)  less  tlitui  fire  city  blocks  loin/  and  a  few 
/in ud r<d  yards  wide.  Must  of  tin  houses  are  fairly 
large  wooden  structures  set  on  cement  bases,  with 
overhanging  porches  and  balconies.  Many  liouses 
ore  painted  in  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  or 
yellow;  many  are  unpainted.  Seen  from  above,  La 
Esmeralda  Ionics  prosperous  because  all  the  build- 
nigs  an  roofed  with  new  green  tar  paper,  a  gift 

)  rom  I  he  Mayoress. 

From  the  wall  above,  down  to  the  sea,  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  houses  becomes  poorer  and 
poorer  and  tin  social  status  of  the  people  becomes 
correspondingly  lower,  until  at  the  beach  itself, 
the  poorest  people  live  in  the  most  dilapidated 
/muses.  To  lire  on  the  beach  is  dangerous.  Only 
recently,  fifty  homes  /cere  destroyed  by  high 
iraves  in  a  single  night  and  the  residents  had  to  be 
moved  to  public  housing  projects.  The  beach  is  the 
dirtiest  part  of  La  Esmeralda .  Several  large  con- 
duits, broken  in  places,  carry  sewage  down  to  the 
si  a,  and  the  beaeli  is  swarming  with  flies  and  lit- 
tered with  trash— garbage,  human  feces,  beer  bot- 
tles, condoms,  broken  beds,  and  rotted  icood.  But 
the  people  of  La  Esmeralda  use  the  beach  for  bath- 
ing, for  lovemaking ,  for  fishing,  and  when  hungry 
for  collecting  snails  and  crabs.  They  raise  pigs 
then  because  of  the  abundant  supply  of  garbage. 
The  beach  is  also  a  refxige  for  dope  addicts  i  the  so- 


called  "tecatos"  )  who  gather  tinder  the  pile  house 
to  inject  themselves. 

To  the  people  of  Greater  San  Juan,,  Iai  Esmeral 
da  has  a  bad  reputation.  Most  middle-class  peopl 
are  afraid  to  go  there,  and  even  doctors  refuse  t< 
make  house  calls.  To  the  residents  themselves* 
however,  La  Esmeralda  is  a  relatively  elegant  am 
healthful  place,  with  its  beautiful  view  of  the  sea 
its  pared  streets,  the  absence  of  mosquitoes,  th. 
hue  rentals,  and  its  nearness  to  their  places  o.i 
work.  Despite  the  poverty  and  occasional  violence, 
the  general  mood  of  the  people  of  La  Esmeralda  it 
one'of  gaiety.  They  are  out  going  and  friendly,  witl 
relatively  little  distrust  of  outsiders. 

The  people  cam  their  living  in  a  large  numbei 
of  occupations.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  r>] 
the  men  are  laborers  and  longshoremen  working 
on  the  city  docks;  others  work  in  restaurants  oi 
hotels  and  in  other  service  occupations.  Very  feu 
men  or  women  from  La  Esmeralda  work  in  fac- 
tories.  Some  women  arc  maids  in  homes  or  hotels 
in  the  city,  some  are  sales  workers  or  clerks.  Many 
tif  the  women  work  within  La  Esmeralda  taking  in 
trashing  and  ironing.  An  unusually  large  number 
of  women  — compared  to  other  slums  in  Greater 
San  Juan— work  as  prostitutes  catering  to  long- 
shoremen and  to  visiting  sailors  and  soldiers.  Ap- 
proximately ■)'()  per  ecu!  of  flic  families  hare  hadl 
some  history  of  prostitution. 

The  Rios  family,  portrayed  in  In  the  Life,  is] 
one  of  thirty-two  sample  families  selected  for  this 
Study  in  the  La  Esmeralda  slum.  The  tiro  princi- 
pal criteria  of  selection  was  hue  income  and  the 
presence  of  relatives  in  N(  w  York.  Forty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  sample  families  had  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  $1,000;  tl/e  average  for  the  sample  was* 
$1,370.  Felicita  was  well  above  the  average  with 
an  estimated  income  of  about  $1,700. 

The  family  consists  of  fire  households,  a  mother- 
awl  1  iro  married  daughters  in  La  Esmeralda 
ami  a  married  sun  and  daughter  in  Netr  York. 
The  mother,  Fernanda  Fut  ntes,  a  Negress,  age  40, 
is  nine  living  with  her  sixth  husband.  Her  chil- 
dren— Soledad  25,  Felicita  2-1,  Simplicio  21,  and 
( 'ruz  19— wen  lim  n  to  Fernanda  while  she  was  liv- 
ing in  free  union  with  her  first  husband  Cristobal 
Rios,  a  light-skinned  Puerto  Rican. 

Felicita,  a  slim,  attractive  mulatto  less  than  five 
feet  tall,  is  llie  mother  of  fire  children  by  three 
husbands.  Her  sou  Gabriel ,  aye  si  ecu,  and  his  ttrin 
brother  Angelito  are  Felicita's  eldest  children  by 
her  first  husband.  Felicita  lives  with  her  children 
in  a  wooden  house  near  tin  beach,  in  a  two-room 
apartment  which  site  rents  for  $12  a  month.  A 
flimsy  partition  separates  her  apart  incut  from  her 
neighbor  with  whom  sin  shares  a  common  porch 
and  toilet.  Felicita  lias  no  kitchen  and  cooks  on  a 
t  wo-bumer  kerosene  store.  A  leaking  faucet  in 
llie  toilet  is  flic  only  source  of  water;  the  elec- 
tricity was  shut  tiff  because  the  bill  had  not  been 
paid.  —Oscar  Lew  is 


Felicita 

i 

When  I  was  a  child  my  stepmother  told  me  that 
my  mama  was  a  prostitute  but  I  didn't  believe  her. 
I  said  I  wanted  to  see  my  mama,  to  know  her,  and 
my  stepmother  would  say  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  me  to  see  that  bitch  because  she  was  no  mother, 
the  way  she  treated  us.  She  said  that  my  mama 
didn't  want  to  cook  for  us  and  that  she  went  out 
with  men,  carrying  on  and  drinking  and  leaving 
us  dirty  and  alone  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

I  didn't  care  what  my  stepmother  said.  I  was  sad 
because  my  mama  and  papa  were  living  apart  and 
the  only  thing  I  wished  was  that  they'd  get  to- 
gether again  so  they  could  be  a  good  example  to  us. 

My  mama  tells  me  that  my  father  was  mean  to 
her,  that  sometimes  he  didn't  give  her  money  for 
food  and  there  wasn't  anything  but  corn  Hour  for 
us  to  eat.  She  would  have  to  go  and  wash  clothes 
in  order  to  feed  us.  So  when  the  army  sent  my 
papa  to  French  Guiana,  she  took  a  lover  and  ended 
up  pregnant,  and  when  my  father  came  back  he 
found  her  with  a  big  belly.  She  tried  to  blame  it  on 
him  but  he  said  how  could  the  child  be  his  if  he 
had  been  away  for  a  year  and  a  half?  Well,  they 
were  fighting  over  it  so  much  that  they  separated. 
I  was  about  five  then. 

My  stepmother,  Hortensia,  had  moved  to  San- 
turce  from  the  country  and  was  living  next  door 
to  us.  She  began  making  eyes  at  my  papa,  and 
this  and  that,  until  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  He 
said,  "All  right,  I'll  marry  you,  but  my  children 
must  stay  with  me."  She  was  angry  but  she  ac- 
cepted us  because  my  mama  didn't  want  to  take 
care  of  us. 

Hortensia  mistreated  us  kids  and  didn't  want  to 
cook  for  us  or  send  us  to  school.  According  to  my 
godmother,  my  stepmother  would  throw  our  bread 
and  food  to  us  on  the  floor.  She  didn't  want  to  buy 
us  clothes,  and  would  beat  us  if  we  sat  down  in 
the  living  room.  Once  my  sister  Cruz  was  crying 
and  Hortensia  went  and  grabbed  her  and  threw 
her  to  the  floor  and  that's  why  she  is  lame,  al- 
though my  stepmother  says  it  was  meningitis 
which  made  Cruz  a  cripple. 

Once  when  my  ]>apd  was  not  in  Puerto  Rico, 
my  real  mama  came  to  the  house  and  said  she 
wanted  to  see  my  sister  Soledad.  My  stepmother 
was  frightened  because  people  said  my  mama  car- 
ried a  Gem  razor  in  her  mouth.  So  my  mai nd  took 
my  sister  out  for  a  walk  and  didn't  bring  her 
back.  My  stepmother  didn't  really  want  to  have 
us  anyway  and  she  kept  saying,  "Oh,  if  that 


woman  would  only  come  and  take  all  of  you."  Then 
my  mama  came  and  won  over  my  brother  and, 
after  that,  Cruz.  Finally  I  was  the  only  one  left. 

When  I'd  get  home  from  school,  my  stepmother 
would  have  coffee  and  things  ready  for  her  boys 
but  nothing  for  me.  She  didn't  want  me  to  play 
with  anybody  or  to  have  friends.  She  wanted  me 
just  to  stay  in  the  house.  If  she  saw  me  talking  to 
a  girl  friend,  she  would  spank  me.  I  told  her  that 
I  was  going  to  stay  with  my  mama.  She  said  that 
was  a  good  idea  because  I  was  going  to  be  a  whore 
just  like  my  mama  was. 

I  loved  my  papa  very  much.  He  would  give  me 
anything  I  asked  for.  And  if  I  got  sick,  he  looked 
after  me  and  took  me  to  the  hospital  and  he  him- 
self would  prepare  the  remedies.  He  is  a  fine  man, 
my  papa,  but  he  was  not  very  happy  with  my 
mama  or  with  my  stepmother  either,  although 
he  always  did  what  she  told  him  to.  He  set  up  a 
home  for  her,  bought  her  furniture,  and  bought 
her  a  house  right  off,  something  he  never  did  for 
my  mama.  He  bought  another  house  that  cost  him 
$3,800  but  he  gave  it  to  a  friend  for  $80  one  day 
when  he  had  a  fight  with  Hortensia  and  got 
drunk. 

Papa  behaved  very  well  with  my  stepmother, 
even  though  he  liked  to  run  around  with  women 
and  once  she  wanted  to  divorce  him.  At  first,  when 
he'd  cash  his  paycheck  he  wouldn't  give  any  of  it 
to  her,  but  later  he  turned  all  his  money  over  to 
her,  as  if  she  had  him  tied  up.  It  seems  to  me  she 
must  have  put  some  kind  of  a  spell  on  him  because 
she  kept  going  to  the  spiritist.  She  had  talta</< 
sticks  all  over  the  place,  and  crosses,  lighted 
candles,  saints,  and  prayers  and  such.  And  she 
burned  a  lot  of  incense  in  the  house,  to  hold  him 
in  check. 

She  did  as  she  pleased  in  the  house.  There  were 
times  when  she  would  even  beat  him!  What  hap- 
pened was  that  my  father  had  a  girl  friend  and 
he'd  come  home  drunk.  One  day  Hortensia  got 
hold  of  him  and  was  going  to  throw  him  down  a 
staircase  with  seventy-three  steps.  I  had  to  go 
out  and  yell  for  the  neighbors  because  he  couldn't 
get  up  and  she  was  on  top  of  him.  She  broke  a 
chair  over  him  and  he  couldn't  get  out  of  bed  for 
a  week.  That's  how  forward  she  is  with  him. 
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I  was  living  witli  my  mama  and  stepfather 
Pedro  when  1  met  Angel  and  we  became  sweet- 
hearts. He  was  a  soldier  at  Fort  Brook.  He  came 
to  my  house  hut  my  mother  took  a  dislike  to  him 
from  the  start.  She  spent  her  time  in  the  bars 
playing  dice  and  getting  drunk  but  she  wouldn't 
let  me  go  out  with  Angel.  She  was  always  scolding 
me  and  never  gave  me  the  things  I  needed.  So  one 
day  1  went  off  with  Angel.  He  was  twenty-six  and 
I  was  fou  rteen. 

On  the  way  to  his  mother's  house  he  told  me 
he  was  going  to  marry  me,  that  he  had  a  house  all 
ready  for  me.  But  we  never  married.  His  mama 
was  opposed  to  it  because  he  was  white  and  I  was 
colored.  We  lived  in  her  house  for  four  months  and 
I  got  pregnant.  He  had  prayed  for  me  to  become 
pregnant  but  when  it  happened  he  turned  awfully 
mean.  He  would  come  home  drunk  after  spending 
his  money  and  would  beat  me  all  over,  kick  me  in 
the  belly,  and  knock  me  on  the  floor.  Once  he  gave 
me  a  kick  that  knocked  me  into  an  open  dresser 
drawer.  Then  he  picked  me  up  in  the  air  by  one 
arm  and  one  leg  and  dropped  me  into  a  chamber 
pot  full  of  urine. 

Finally  my  twins,  Gabi  and  Angelito,  were  born. 
They  were  tiny  babies.  One  weighed  three  pounds 
and  the  other  four.  Little  bits  of  things.  1  had  to 
put  a  pillow  under  them  to  be  able  to  pick  them  up 
to  nurse  them.  The  two  of  them  would  cry  at  the 
same  time  and  whatever  one  did  the  other  did. 
They  would  get  sick  at  the  same  time  too,  so  I 
had  to  carry  them  both.  It  was  terrible.  Angel 
continued  to  get  drunk  and  mistreat  me  and 
I  e  wanted  no  part  of  the  children.  One  day  I  told 
him  I  was  going  to  leave  so  he  beat  me  up  and 
gave  me  a  black  eye.  So  after  living  with  Angel 
for  two  years  1  went  back  to  La  Esmeralda  with 
my  mother. 

One  day  a  friend  of  mine,  Zulma,  who  was  in 
the  profession,  took  me  to  Papo's  bar  to  introduce 
me  to  a  young  man.  He  looked  as  nice  as  could  be. 
He  was  well-dressed,  and  from  the  way  he  be- 
haved you  could  tell  he  must  come  from  good  peo- 
ple. I  told  him  I  had  children  but  he  said  he  didn't 
care.  He  said  he  wanted  to  live  with  me  and  would 
support  my  children.  I  was  only  sixteen  then  and 
very  ignorant.  I  fell  for  anything  people  told  me. 
And  on  top  of  that  I  had  to  worry  about  feeding 
the  two  boys.  Lots  of  time  I  gave  them  sugar  water 
because  I  didn't  have  money  for  milk.  So  I  let 
myself  get  tied  up  with  Nicolas.  After  a  week  I 
had  relations  with  him.  I  enjoyed  being  with  him 
because  after  all  I'm  a  woman  and  have  sensations. 
He  said  he  wasn't  married  but  when  he  learned 


that  I  was  pregnant  he  told  me  he  was  married 
and  would  have  to  break  off  with  me.  He  kept 
seeing  me  for  a  while  at  night  but  he  never 
brought  me  anything  except  a  can  of  juice.  I  was 
three-months  pregnant  when  he  abandoned  me. 

When  I  had  the  baby  he  said  she  wasn't  his.  But 
after  the  little  girl's  features  began  to  form,  peo- 
ple told  him  her  face  was  a  copy  of  his.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  her  he  burst  out  crying  because  he  could 
see  that  she  resembled  him.  The  next  day  he  ac- 
cepted her  as  his  and  gave  me  five  dollars.  The  next 
week  he  gave  me  three  more  and  that  was  the  last. 

1  kept  on  fighting  and  fighting  to  keep  afloat. 
I  was  in  bad  shape,  very  bad  shape,  and  decided 
to  go  to  New  York.  So  I  sent  word  to  my  father, 
who  was  now  in  Virginia,  that  if  he  didn't  want 
his  daughter  to  become  a  prostitute  he'd  better 
help  me  find  some  way  to  get  to  New  York.  So  he 
said  he  would,  and  the  first  week  he  sent  me  four- 
teen dollars  and  then  twenty  after  that. 


My  twins  were  only  two  and  a  half  years  old 
when  I  left  them  with  their  grandmother.  I  felt 
terrible  about  it  but  what  could  I  do?  I  went  to 
Virginia  to  live  with  my  papa  and  stepmother.  On 
the  plane  I  imagined  myself  in  the  States,  strug- 
gling through  the  snow,  surrounded  by  luxurious 
buildings,  like  in  the  movies.  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
going  to  be  rich.  "I'll  work  and  get  money  together 
and  find  my  happiness  there."  That's  what  I  told 
myself  and  that's  why  I  went. 

My  stepmother,  Horfensia,  behaved  well  for  a 
couple  of  days.  After  that  I  had  to  be  washing 
and  waxing  and  polishing  the  floors.  I  had  to  clean 
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the  Venetian  blinds  and  the  furniture,  cook  and 
iron  for  her.  The  baby  had  begun  to  crawl  and 
would  grab  my  stepmother's  little  figurines.  She 
broke  one  and  my  stepmother  hit  her  so  hard  her 
little  leg  swelled  up. 

Then  my  stepmother  began  saying  things  to 
me.  One  day,  she  let  me  know  that  a  spiritist  had 
told  her  I  was  a  witch.  I  was  putting  on  some 
cologne  and  she  says  to  me,  "Oh,  pfui,  that  stinks 
of  witchcraft.  And  now  that  we  are  on  the  subject, 
I'll  tell  you  that  a  spiritist  said  you  were  going  to 
the  cemetery  to  sorcerize  me." 

When  my  stepmother  began  to  treat  me  badly 
I  decided  to  go  to  my  Uncle  Simon's  house  and 
work  to  get  the  money  for  my  fare  back  to  Puerto 
Rico.  My  father's  brother,  Uncle  Simon,  had  a 
wife  and  four  children  in  Salem,  New  Jersey.  The 
first  time  I  asked  him  if  I  could  stay  with  him,  he 
kept  quiet  but  then  when  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
work  and  help  him  out,  he  said,  "All  right,  come." 
They  live  well.  They  own  a  two-story  house  and 
have  sets  of  furniture  in  the  living  room,  dining 
room,  and  bedroom.  They  also  have  a  very  pretty, 
well-equipped  kitchen. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  my  uncle  sold  candy  off  a  push- 
cart. He  lived  at  Stop  26  and  his  house  was  built 
right  in  the  mud.  If  they  ate  a  chicken  there,  they 
couldn't  afford  to  discard  even  the  neck  and  feet. 
In  the  States  they'll  take  nothing  but  the  breast 
and  the  drumsticks.  The  rest  they  throw  away.  My 
uncle  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  speak  Spanish. 
My  cousins,  his  daughters,  spoke  only  English. 
They  had  a  dance  at  their  house  when  we  got  there 
and  they  played  only  English  records.  When  I  ex- 
plained to  them  that  I  only  knew  Spanish,  they 
turned  to  the  other  girls  and  spoke  to  them.  I 
remembered  how  miserably  poor  they  had  been 
and  I  felt  very  uncomfortable  seeing  them  try  to 
act  as  if  they  were  better  than  other  people. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  to  people  who  show  off  talk- 
ing English!  If  I  could  be  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Mayor  of  New  York  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  I'd  take  a  pistol  and  I'd  shoot  every 
Puerto  Rican  who  has  forgotten  Spanish.  It's  a 
disgrace!  It  makes  me  uncomfortable  to  hear  a 
Puerto  Rican  talk  in  such  a  ridiculous  way.  The 
modern  teen-agers,  for  instance,  are  speaking  a 
brand  of  English  nobody  can  make  head  or  tail 
of.  They'll  play  an  American  record  and  exclaim, 
"Ave  Maria,  that's  really  sharp!"  but  if  you  ask 
them  what  the  words  mean,  they  have  to  shut  up 
because  all  they  can  understand  about  that  record 
is  the  name  of  the  singer. 

I'll  speak  English  to  an  American  if  1  have  to, 
but  forget  my  own  language?  Never!  Uitins 
should  speak  their  native  tongue  at  home.  Those 


who  don't  can't  love  their  own  father  and  mother. 

Family  doesn't  count  there  in  New  York  .  .  . 
money  is  behind  whatever  anybody  does.  I  got  a 
job  in  a  canning  factory  belonging  to  Italians  and 
I  was  supposed  to  give  my  uncle  $20  a  week,  just 
for  food  alone.  I  bought  my  own  clothes  and  shoes 
and  did  my  own  laundry.  If  I  didn't  give  my  uncle 
the  money  on  the  day  I  was  supposed  to,  he  would 
go  around  with  a  sour  look  on  his  face. 

The  only  ones  who  were  nice  to  me  were  the 
neighbors  and  Iris,  my  uncle's  wife.  She  would 
take  me  along  with  her  wherever  she  went.  You 
see,  she  was  in  love  with  a  fifteen-year-old  boy, 
he  couldn't  have  been  any  older,  and  she  put  the 
horns  on  my  uncle.  She  would  say  to  me,  "Look, 
go  tell  so-and-so  to  come  over  here  to  do  an  errand 
for  me."  And  I  would  go  and  tell  him.  But  my  uncle 
said  that  I  was  the  one  who  was  influencing  his 
wife  and  he  kept  scolding  me  until  he  finally  drove 
me  out  of  the  house. 

Ill 

I  met  my  husband,  Edmundo,  at  my  uncle's 
house.  Edmundo  is  a  little  darker  than  I  and  his 
hair  is  wavy.  He  looks  Spanish,  short  and  thin, 
and  was  about  twenty-four  years  old  then.  He  was 
a  friend  of  my  uncle's  and  he  came  to  a  dance  in 
the  house.  A  week  after  we  met,  I  went  off  with 
him.  And  when  I  got  pregnant  we  were  married. 

Our  first  house  in  New  Jersey  was  very  pretty. 
After  that  we  moved  twice.  All  three  houses  were 
nicer  than  the  ones  in  Puerto  Rico,  because  I  had 
a  set  of  furniture  and  a  carpet  for  the  living  room. 
There  were  big  curtains  to  cover  the  glass  win- 
dows, and  I  had  a  dining-room  set  and  a  lamp. 
There  was  a  separate  room  for  the  children.  Ed- 
mundo gave  me  a  washing  machine  and.  later  on. 
he  got  himself  a  car.  I  had  everything  I  needed. 
Edmundo  earned  $64  a  week  in  the  winter  work- 
ing at  the  graveyard.  He  paid  the  rent,  bought 
the  groceries,  and  gave  me  spending  money.  In 
summer  he  got  a  job  at  the  canning  factory.  And 
he  gave  me  driving  lessons.  But  I  didn't  learn 
much  because  his  car  was  a  '49  model  Cadillac  and 
it  was  too  heavy  for  me. 

Edmundo  was  a  member  of  the  Sacred  Name 
of  Jesus.  That's  why  he  married  me.  We  got  mar- 
ried, there  in  New  Jersey,  both  in  the  Catholic 
church  and  before  a  judge.  Before  I  could  marry 
I  had  to  make  my  First  Communion.  I  got  scared 
when  they  put  that  stuff  into  my  mouth.  The  week 
before,  I  had  to  go  to  confession.  I  told  the  priest, 
"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  confessed." 

"Confess,  then,  my  daughter,"  he  said,  "and  tell 
me  all  your  sins." 
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"Well,  Father,  I  have  committed  adultery,  I 
have  wished  my  husband  dead,  I  beat  my  children 
often,  I  like  married  men."  Just  like  that  I  said  it. 
After  all,  I  couldn't  see  him  and  he  couldn't  see 
me. 

He  asked  me,  "What  else?" 

"Father,  when  I  was  a  child  I  sneaked  money 
from  my  stepmother  and  when  she  went  out  I 
went  to  the  neighbors!  When  I  lived  with  my 
mama,  I  was  always  falling  for  the  boys.  I  didn't 
obey  her  and  I  took  stuff  from  the  refrigerator 
without  permission.  One  day,  in  a  store,  I  saw  a 
little  pearly  clip  I  liked.  I  put  it  in  my  hair  and 
walked  off  without  paying  for  it."  I  said  lots  more 
things  that  I've  forgotten  now.  He  asked  me,  see? 
So  I  answered.  He  talked  a  lot  to  me.  He  kept  say- 
ing, "My  daughter,  you  shouldn't  do  that,  the 
Lord  .  .  ." 

I  answered,  "Yes,  Father,  I'll  never  do  that 
again."  When  I  finished  he  blessed  me  without 
giving  me  any  more  advice.  It  had  taken  me  about 
an  hour  to  confess.  My  knees  hurt  from  kneeling 
so  long. 

Edmundo  worked  and  I  would  help  him  out 
sometimes,  taking  care  of  children.  Then  he  be- 
gan putting  money  in  the  bank,  saving  and  saving. 
He  worked  in  a  box  factory,  making  boxes  for 
apples,  I  think,  until  he  had  an  accident  and  hurt 
a  kidney  and  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  month  and 
a  half.  When  that  happened  I  got  four  people  to- 
gether that  I  gave  meals  to.  I  had  to  get  up  at  two 
in  the  morning  to  make  their  lunches  and  then 
had  to  have  dinner  ready  at  five  in  the  afternoon 
when  they  came  from  work.  I  did  this  for  a  month 
and  a  half  and  made  $95  a  week,  but  got  even 
skinnier  than  I  am  now.  I  couldn't  sleep  because 
i  was  worried  about  getting  up  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing to  cook.  I  couldn't  rest  in  the  daytime  either 
because  I  was  washing  and  ironing  for  the  board- 
ers and  doing  the  other  household  chores. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  hospital,  Edmundo 
went  back  to  work.  I  went  back  to  the  factory 
again  for  two  weeks.  I  worked  on  the  labor  ma- 
chine making  piccalilli,  soup,  and  spaghetti.  Every 
year,  in  the  summertime,  they  hire  a  lot  of  women. 
I  made  $102  the  first  week  and  $94  the  second 
week.  They  pay  like  that  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
work  in  the  summer,  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  eight  at  night  and  that's  a  lot  of  hours!  But 
you  can  make  a  lot  of  money.  Edmundo  bought  his 
car,  paid  for  the  license,  and  paid  off  our  debts 
with  that  money. 

But  being  pregnant  I  had  a  bad  belly  and  the 
smell  of  the  tomato  sauce  at  the  factory  made  me 
sick.  I  couldn't  work  any  more  and  Edmundo 
wanted  me  to  keep  on  working.  He  claimed  that 


the  money  he  earned  wasn't  enough.  He'd  burst 
out,  "Ah,  you're  the  only  woman  who  doesn't 
work."  I  told  him  I  didn't  go  because  I  knew  I 
couldn't  do  it  and  I  wasn't  going  to  kill  myself. 
And  right  there  we  began  to  quarrel.  One  day  I 
almost  threw  myself  out  of  a  window  on  the  sec- 
ond story  of  our  house.  He  grabbed  my  arm  to 
stop  me.  Every  time  he  spoke  about  that  business 
of  me  getting  a  job  I  got  mad  and  swore  at  him.  So 
we  quarreled  and  he  kicked  me  out  of  the  house. 

Finally  I  said,  "All  right,  I'll  take  care  of  chil- 
dren to.  help  you  out  a  bit."  I  got  thirty  dollars  for 
taking  care  of  two  children.  I  was  with  them  from 
7:00  A.M.  to  8:00  P.M.  I  had  to  bathe  and  dress 
them  and  wash  their  diapers.  I  kept  this  job  for 
seven  months,  until  winter.  I  had  about  $300  in  a 
bank  in  New  Jersey.  The  account  was  in  my  name. 
Edmundo  was  getting  money  from  Unemployment 
Compensation,  you  know,  and  he  didn't  want  them 
to  go  thinking  he  had  any  money. 

We  were  getting  along  wonderfully  then,  but 
after  the  baby  was  born  he  began  to  go  out  with 
other  women  and  to  mistreat  me.  He  would  stay 
out  all  night  and  one  day  he  chased  me  with  a  gun. 
And  he'd  bring  his  women  to  the  house,  telling  me 
they  were  just  friends.  But  a  next-door  neighbor 
explained  to  me  that  they  were  women  he  was 
going  with  because  she  had  seen  them  at  the 
movies  and  dancing  at  the  club.  So  there  we  were, 
fighting  again  and  everything. 

In  less  than  six  months  we  went  back  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  buy  a  house.  We  had  saved  $900  in  New 
York  and  Edmundo  bought  a  wooden  house  in  La 
Esmeralda  for  $525.  So  now  we  had  property,  a 
house  of  our  own.  I  thought  it  was  very  pretty  in- 
side. It  had  a  refrigerator,  a  living-room  set,  cur- 
tains, figurines,  and  a  radio.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  linoleum.  It  had  electricity  too.  Edmundo 
bought  everything  casJi  except  the  bed,  which  he 
bought  on  the  installment  plan. 

I  was  well  off  and  had  every  comfort  at  home. 
My  only  trouble  was  that  I  had  a  quarrelsome  hus- 
band and  he  beat  me.  It  wasn't  jealousy  because 
I  never  left  the  house.  I  don't  know  what  it  was, 
a  kind  of  madness.  It's  only  when  Edmundo  is 
sober  that  he's  so  unpleasant.  When  he's  drinking, 
he's  a  good  guy.  He  was  even  worse  when  we 
moved  away  from  San  Juan  to  Salinas,  because  he 
beat  my  little  girl  Tany  too,  and  mistreated  the 
twins.  He  made  those  little  boys  go  out  into  the 
fields  with  him  to  dig  yams  and  carry  them  down  to 
the  house  on  their  backs.  When  I  asked  him  not  to 
beat  the  children,  he'd  say  they  could  get  out  be- 
cause, after  all,  they  were  not  his  and  he  didn't 
have  to  support  them.  He  kept  sharpening  his 
perrillo,  as  they  call  a  machete  in  Salinas,  and  say- 
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I  g  he  was  getting  it  ready  for  me  and  the  boys. 
I  got  to  be  really  scared  of  him. 
I  He  was  always  throwing  me  out  of  the  house, 
J  o,  just  as  he'd  done  in  New  York.  I  had  warned 
I  m  then.  I  said.  "You  know  that  I  have  no  one  in 
I  ew  York  except  my  uncle,  and  I  can't  go  to  his 
I  juse.  But  once  we  are  back  in  Puerto  Rico,  if  you 
I  >  the  least  little  thing  to  me,  I'll  leave  you.  When 
I  )u  feel  happiest  with  me  that's  the  day  I'm  going 
J  »  leave  you." 

I  One  Sunday  he  went  to  the  farm  and  brought 
I  ie  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  a  whole  sackful  of 
I  sgetables.  He  filled  up  the  refrigerator  with  all 
I  inds  of  soft  drinks,  fruit  juices,  and  other  things. 
I  cleaned  the  house  from  top  to  bottom  that  day. 
I  gave  him  breakfast  in  bed  and  fed  him  his  oat- 
I  leal  with  my  own  hands.  Then  I  watched  him  go. 
I  .s  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  I  got  myself  and 
I  ie  children  ready.  I  had  already  packed  the  suit- 
I  ases  and  hidden  them  under  the  bed. 

I  returned  with  the  children  to  San  Juan  and 
I  lent  to  my  sister  Cruz'  house.  I  wrote  to  Edmundo 
I  elling  him  the  children  needed  money.  He  sent 
I  ie  ten  dollars  every  two  weeks.  One  day  he  came 
I  o  San  Juan  to  fetch  me  back  but  I  wouldn't  go.  He 
I  arae  two  more  times,  trying  to  get  me  back,  but 
wouldn't  go.  Once  I  leave  a  man.  I  don't  want 
I  dm  to  pester  me  anymore.  When  I  love.  I  love 
I  vita  my  whole  heart.  I  love  blindly.  I  live  as  in  a 
I  Iream.  And  I'm  jealous  even  if  a  fly  approaches 
I  he  man  I  love.  But  when  a  man  fails  me  in  any- 
I  hing,  even  if  it's  only  once,  I  hate  him.  I  hate  him 
I  md  hate  him  and  I'd  rather  see  him  dead.  That's 
vhy  all  three  men  I've  had  have  ended  up  the  same 
way.  And  all  of  them  have  wanted  me  back.  But  I 
list  stopped  loving  them. 

IV 

I  had  no  money  because  my  husband  didn't  send 
ne  any.  My  sister  Cruz  was  as  poor  as  I.  I  would 
?o  to  where  my  mama  worked  to  ask  her  for  left- 
aver  food  and  half  a  dollar  or  so  for  milk.  I  prac- 
tically went  begging  for  about  two  weeks.  I  would 
aften  ask  people  for  money  for  the  children's 
breakfast.  If  the  boys  at  Papo's  bar  invited  me  for 
a  beer,  I  always  said.  "No.  Give  me  the  twenty 
cents  instead." 

I  began  seeing  my  friend  Zulma  again,  and 
she  helped  me  out  sometimes.  Zulma.  the  drug 
addict,  helped  me  out,  but  my  own  mama  often 
denied  me  money,  even  when  she  had  it.  One  day 
1  she  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  money,  there  was 
plenty  to  be  earned  in  La  Marina,  especially  since 
the  sailors  were  in.  Sailors  are  free  spenders,  she 
said,  and  that  day  it  happened  to  be  payday.  I 
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told  my  mama  that  I  would  never  do  what  she  sug- 
gested. Time  passed  and  my  children  got  sick.  I 
went  to  my  mama  again  to  ask  for  money.  This 
time  she  said  she  had  money  but  not  for  me,  be- 
cause she  had  to  spend  on  her  husband.  I  asked 
her  then,  "What  do  you  think,  shall  I  go  down 
to  La  Marina  tonight?"  All  she  answered  was, 
"Well  .  .  ." 

I  had  thought  of  going  down  before  because  I 
saw  that  the  women  who  were  whores  dressed 
well  and  had  all  kinds  of  luxuries  and  I  wanted 
these  things  too.  But  I  wanted  advice  from  some- 
one who  might  at  least  point  out  some  other  way. 
But  my  mother  said,  "Well,  go  ahead.  There's  good 
money  to  be  made  there.  I  was  in  the  life  for  a 
long  time  and  I  made  quite  a  bit  of  dough.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  get  ready,  put  the  children  to  bed,  and 
wait  until  they  fall  asleep.  Then  you  lock  them  in 
with  a  padlock.  You  can  go  out  hustling  this  very 
night."  She  told  me  too,  that  gringos  pay  pretty 
well  and  that  some  old  men  would  pay  quite  a  bit 
of  money  when  they  knew  it  was  a  woman's  first 
time  as  a  whore. 

It  made  me  feel  uncomfortable  that  my  mama 
should  give  me  such  advice.  In  fact.  I  didn't  go  to 
La  Marina  that  night  nor  for  many  nights  after 
that.  But  time  passed,  and  none  of  my  children's 
fathers  ever  sent  money.  When  my  children  got 
sick  again  I  got  ready  that  same  night.  I  told 
Cruz.  "Edmundo  doesn't  send  me  any  money,  so 
I'm  going  to  go  out."  She  didn't  argue  but  said. 
"Go  if  you  want  to,  but  be  careful  nobody  cuts  up 
your  face  and  be  sure  you  get  home  early."  I  put 
the  children  to  bed  and  prayed  to  the  Guardian 
Angel.  I  left  them  locked  in  with  Cruz  and  went  to 
the  Silver  Cup  to  find  customers. 

The  people  I  meet  at  work  often  ask  where  I 
live,  and  when  I  answer,  "La  Esmeralda,"  they 
say,  "Ave  Maria,  that's  a  terrible  place!"  But  it 
used  to  be  worse.  When  I  first  came  to  live  there, 
the  place  was  full  of  whores.  There  were  lots  of 
fights  too.  And  many  of  the  houses  were  right  at 
the  edge  of  the  sea.  Everything  is  different  now. 
There  are  fewer  fights  and  fewer  whores.  It's  much 
more  peaceful  than  it  used  to  be. 

Father  Ponce  did  a  lot  to  improve  the  place. 
When  that  priest  first  came  here,  people  from 
La  Esmeralda  were  going  to  church  just  to  joke 
and  have  a  good  time  and  the  drunks  used  the 
church  as  a  place  to  drink.  Father  Ponce  would 
say,  "Inside  the  church.  I'm  the  priest.  But  out 
here.  I'm  a  man  like  any  other."  He'd  take  off  his 
cloak,  cross  himself  and  punch  any  man  or  woman 
in  the  face.  That's  why  we  all  were  so  fond  of 
him.  More  people  went  to  church  when  he  was 
there. 
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Life  in  La  Esmeralda  can  be  very  hard  but  it  has 
its  good  side  too.  It's  very  gay  during  the  Christ- 
mas season.  Every  family  throws  a  party.  It's  an 
amusing  place  to  live.  There  are  drunks  every- 
where, dancing  around  and  acting  funny.  You 
often  can  sec  naked  people  bathing  at  the  beach 
loo.  And  cops  chasing  robbers.  With  such  good 
shows  on  the  street,  who  needs  the  movies? 

Still,  the  first  thing  I'd  do  if  I  won  a  big  lottery 
prize  would  be  to  get  a  house  somewhere  else. 
I'd  like  to  move  with  my  children  to  a  suburb  or  a 
housing  development,  someplace  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent atmosphere.  If  I  could  afford  to  pay  thirty 
dollars  a  month  for  an  apartment  in  San  Juan, 
I'd  leave  La  Esmeralda,  although  in  some  ways  I 
like  it.  Here  I  pay  only  twelve  dollars  a  month  and 
still  there  are  times  when  I  simply  can't  make  ends 
meet. 

At  the  Silver  Cup  I  made  good  money  on  the 
first  night,  but  after  that  I  earned  very  little,  ten 
dollars  or  so  a  night.  Business  dropped  off  and 
they  had  to  close  the  hotel  because  the  cops  were 
going  around  arresting  the  women. 

You  can't  imagine  how  low  people  are.  Just  be- 
cause they  have  been  lucky  enough  to  find  their 
happiness,  they  treat  whores  terribly.  They  have 
their  homes  and  wp-es  and  children  and  they  think 
that  anyone  who  goes  whoring  must  do  it  by 
choice.  They  think  that  if  one  is  a  whore  one 
smokes  marihuana,  takes  heroin,  and  steals— they 
get  those  three  kinds  of  life  mixed  up. 

But  I'm  telling  you,  I'd  rather  be  with  twenty 
thousand  whores  than  with  one  honest  woman. 
Because  whores  know  more  about  life.  Suppose 
I'm  going  down  the  street  with  a  whore  and  some- 
one starts  to  attack  me.  The  whore,  being  used  to 
blows,  would  come  to  my  defense.  But  if  I  was 
with  a  housewife,  an  honest  woman,  her  thoughts 
would  be  about  herself  and  her  own  danger.  She'd 
lie  afraid  of  losing  her  husband  or  getting  cut  up, 
so  she'd  run  the  minute  she  saw  trouble. 

There  are  some  women  who  want  to  be  whores 
from  their  earliest  youth,  even  from  childhood, 
I  think.  They  do  it  for  love  of  the  art.  They  may 
have  good  opportunities  and  yet  refuse  to  leave 
the  life,  because  they  really  like  it.  Whores  can 
dress  well,  go  anywhere  they  please,  dance,  stay 
out  all  night.  They  enjoy  the  gaiety,  the  drinking, 
the  good  times  at  the  beach.  But  all  I  ever  think  of 
is  my  children  and  the  bit  of  food  I'm  earning  for 
them.  I  keep  hoping  that  some  day  I'll  find  a  good 
man  who  will  take  me  out  of  this  life. 

I  always  dream  that  some  boy,  a  foreigner  or 
even  an  old  man  whose  eyelashes  are  gone,  will 
come  along  and  offer  me  a  home.  And  when  I  tell 
him  I  have  five  children  he'll  say,  "Never  mind. 


I'll  take  your  five  children  too."  If  he  ever  comes 
I'll  accept  him,  even  if  I  feel  no  love  for  him  at  first 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  no  Puerto  Rican  ever  has 
only  one  wife,  he  has  at  least  two.  There  are  women 
who  throw  themselves  at  other  men,  and,  well,  if 
a  man  is  offered  beefsteak,  he  doesn't  turn  it  down. 
All  the  women  cheat  on  their  husbands,  absolutely 
all  of  them.  Everybody  who  comes  to  La  Es- 
meralda gets  ruined,  even  if  he  comes  from  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  There  is  a  kind  of  fever 
here  that  everybody  catches.  They  say,  "Ah,  if 
that- one  does  it,  I  will,  too."  But  when  I  had  a 
husband,  I  didn't  even  dare  leave  my  house. 

Once  a  spiritist  told  me  that  a  man  was  going 
to  fall  in  love  with  me  and,  as  I  wouldn't  pay  any 
attention  to  him  because  he  was  married,  he  was 
going  to  cut  my  face.  She  prepared  some  essence 
with  my  name  hidden  in  it  to  protect  me  against 
evil  and  to  wipe  all  such  things  out  of  his  mind.  It 
cost  six  dollars.  1  was  to  keep  it  in  my  brassiere 
all  the  time,  but  I  lost  it. 

In  order  to  dominate  a  man,  the  spiritist  writes 
his  first  and  last  names  on  two  pieces  of  paper  and 
then  drips  some  strong  love  essence,  like  "come- 
with-me,"  on  them.  She  puts  your  name  and  your 
rival's  name  on  top  and  folds  it  tight  with  those 
drops  of  perfume.  She  wraps  all  this  in  a  piece 
of  plastic  and  sews  it  with  a  needle  and  white 
thread.  She  makes  some  passes  over  it.  then  you 
take  it  and  put  it  in  your  shoe  or  under  your  pil- 
low. You  can  dominate  a  man  with  Saint  Martha's 
or  Saint  Napoleon's  prayer  You  buy  a  red  candle 
and  the  prayer  of  the  Seven  Restless  Spirits,  to 
make  him  uneasy  outside  the  house  and  come  back 
to  you.  You  say  the  prayer  backwards  three  times, 
light  the  candle  from  the  bottom,  say  the  first  and 
last  name  of  the  person,  stamp  on  the  floor  three 
times  in  the  name  of  the  woman.  Then  take  a 
string  and  cut  it  into  nine  pieces.  Take  one  by  the 
end,  another  by  the  middle,  and  one  by  the  other 
end,  and  throw  them  out  of  the  house  while  saying 
the  prayer.  Do  this  for  nine  days. 

There  are  many  things  like  that  and  others 
which  I  have  to  look  into  more  carefully.  Some  of 
this  kind  of  work  has  turned  out  well  for  me.  When 
Edmundo  kept  coming  to  my  house.  I  bought  mer- 
cury to  make  him  go  away.  I  threw  it  outside  and 
that's  why  he  left  and  has  never  come  back. 

v 

W,..„  I  went  out  hustling,  I  had  to  leave  my 
children  locked  in  at  home.  1  used  to  leave  them 
with  Cruz  but  the  next  day  she  would  insult  me 
and  want  to  know  what  made  me  so  late.  She'd 
say  that  I  took  better  care  of  my  boy  friends  than 


There. 
We  did  it. 

We  did  it  and  we're  glad. 

We  should  have  done  it  years  ago. 

"We"  is  the  U.S.  Rubber  Company, 
and  UniRoyal  is  our  brand  new  trade- 
mark, now  going  up  all  over  the  world. 

We  did  it  because  UniRoyal  tells  you 
more  about  the  U.S.  Rubber  Company 
and  what  it  makes  today  than  "U.S. 
Rubber"  does. 

"U.S.  Rubber"  on  a  bra  or  a  girdle  or 
a  pair  of  stretch  pants  says  rubber  to  a 


woman,  and  our  new  Vyrene®  spandex 
elastic  fiber  has  nothing  to  do  with 
rubber. 

"U.S.  Rubber"  on  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture says  rubber  to  a  homemaker,  and 
our  nipple  Naugahyde®  upholstery  has 
nothing  to  do  with  rubber. 

Even  our  rubber  isn't  rubber,  for  the 
most  part,  but  vnthetic  rubber.  (The 
most  exciting  synthetic  is  Royalene ,®  the 
crackless  rubber  that's  going  to  have  a 
revolutionary  impact  on  tires,  hose,  gas- 
kets and  cable.) 


"U.S.  Rubber"  on  any  of  our  products 
says  Made  in  U.S.A.  to  a  consumer  in 
Europe,  Canada  or  Latin  America,  which 
causes  a  lot  of  confusion  now  that  U.S. 
Rubber  has  28  big  manufacturing  plants 
in  23  foreign  countries  (besides  its  45 
plants  in  this  country). 

Obviously,  the  U.S.  Rubber  Company 
needed  a  new  inter- 
national  trade-mark;  ^ml^rra 
one  that  didn't  smeli  UhbHM§§§| 
of  rubber.  And  now 
we  have  it:  UniRoyal.     U.S.  RUBBER 
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I  did  of  my  children  and  I  would  answer,  "I  have 
to,  because  they're  the  ones  who  give  me  cash." 

I'm  affectionate  with  my  children.  I  love  them 
because  they're  growing  up  without  a  father.  I 
work  hard  for  them  and  1  suffer  for  them  too. 
Christmas  time  is  the  worst  because  they  expect 
new  clothes  and  toys  and  I  begin  to  think  about 
what  I  can  do,  with  no  money  and  owing  rent  and 
payments  on  the  furniture.  Many  people  are  sad 
at  that  time  of  year  The  year  Edmundo  left  me, 
1  couldn't  buy  any  presents  for  my  kids.  I  started 
to  cry  right  in  the  bar.  A  boy  asked  me  what  was 
the  matter,  and  I  told  him. 

"How  many  children  do  you  have?"  he  asked  me. 

"Five." 

'■Listen,  stop  worrying.  1  have  seven,  and  last 
year  1  had  no  money  for  presents  either.  So  I  stole 
some."  But  when  I  need  something,  I'd  rather 
pray. 

What  I'd  like  most  for  my  children  is  for  them 
to  study  and  see  if  they  can't  make  something  of 
themselves.  Not  something  very  big.  because  I 
can't  afford  to  send  them  to  college.  Hut  I  hope 
they  at  least  finish  high  school,  and  have  a  trade 
so  that  they  can  get  good  jobs.  And  I'd  like  my 
daughters  to  be  virgins  and  marry  with  a  veil  and 
crown.  I  want  them  to  be  decent  people,  better  than 
I  am.  One  should  always  live  with  hope.  But  as 
long  as  I  stay  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  don't  see  how  I 
- 

1  worry  about  my  situation,  about  not  having  a 
husband.  There  are  times  when  I  can't  even  buy 
milk  for  the  children.  When  I  get  hungry.  An 
Maria  '.  I  get  very  nervous  and  can't  stand  to  have 

L  I 

I  get     Id  all  over.  1  lose  my 

temper  and  snap  at  people,  but  I  bear  it  as  best  I 

can  and  drink  sugar  water  to  make  it  go  away. 

I  get  fed  up.  but  what  can  I  do?  Sometimes  I 

feel  like  killing  the  children  and  then  setting  fire 
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I  really  ye;  angry  I  punish  th<  se 
,iih  fury.  I  do  that  because  I  war.:  them  to 
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him.  Sometimes  I'll  slap  their  faces.  Other  times 


I'll  take  a  strap  and  whip  them  on  the  legs  or  oi 
the  hands.  I'll  even  hit  them  with  the  broomstick 
But  never  hard  enough  to  cause  a  dangerous  in 
jury. 

I  have  told  my  boys  to  hit  back  when  other  chil 
dren  hit  them,  and  if  they  don't,  I  beat  them.  Be 
cause  it's  up  to  me  to  develop  their  character, 
don't  beat  them  often,  only  about  once  a  week  whei 
I've  had  all  I  can  take. 

I  don't  know  what  my  kids  think  of  me  becaust 
I've  never  asked  them  if  they  love  nie  or  anything 
like.  that.  Gabriel  says  that  when  he  grows  ur 
he'll  buy  me  a  house  and  work  to  support  me.  Anc 
Angelito  also  says  that  he'll  give  me  money  when 
he  works.  Gabriel  is  brighter  than  Angelito  in 
school.  He  can  read  well.  add.  and  write  his  name. 
Sometimes  when  I  take  him  to  a  store,  he'll  read 
the  price  tags  for  other  people. 

Mundito  likes  to  play  a  lot.  But  he  cries  all  the 
time  and  begs  me  for  money.  He's  only  two  and  a 
half  and  he  already  takes  money  out  of  my  purse. 
Just  now.  when  I  went  out.  he  asked  me  to  light 
a  cigarette  for  him.  If  he  sees  me  drinking  beer,, 
he'll  beg  for  some.  He  really  likes  it.  too.  Mundito 
is  very  troublesome  and.  in  spite  of  being  the 
youngest  boy.  he's  always  fighting.  When  he  de-' 
cides  to  hit  somebody,  it  always  has  to  be  a  bigger 
boy.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  that  child  be- 
cause he's  going  to  have  his  father's  temper. 

One  time  the  twins  wanted  to  watch  TV  and  1^ 
told  them.  "All  right,  but  let's  go  home  and  use. 
the  new  TV  set  I  just  bought."  They  ran  all  the 
way  home.  When  they  got  there  they  were  mad 
at  me  because  I  had  fooled  them.  There  was  no . 
TV  set  at  all.  There  was  only  a  wooden  box  I  had 
covered  with  a  cloth.  They  began  to  cry  so  I  said, , 
"Do  you  want  me  to  play  with  you  ?"  I  gave  them  • 
a  nickel  for  two  rolls  of  caps  and  I  told  them  to  get 
their  pistols.  Then  they  hid  behind  the  box  and 
started  shooting.  Gabriel  kept  saying,  "Ay,  they 
killed  me." 

It  makes  me  sad  that  the  children  call  for  their 
father  so  often.  The  other  day.  the  baby  kept  say- 
ing papa,  papa,  and  pointing  outside  every  time 
she  said  it.  That  kind  of  thing  makes  me  very  sad. 
And  so  does  the  thought  that  I  might  get  sick  for 
a  long  time  and  have  no  one  to  support  my  children. 
My  family  would  take  care  of  them  but  that's  not 
the  same  as  their  own  mother.  When  I'm  working, 
I  buy  them  anything  that  catches  their  eye.  If  I 
could  at  least  find  somebody  to  take  care  of  those 
kids  I  would  look  for  a  better  job,  because  whoring 
is  not  my  line. 

Next  Month:  Gabriel.  Age  Seven 
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The  Case  for 
Building  350  New  Towns 

by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt 


If  ive  bestir  ourselves,  we  can  save  our 
cities  (and  ourselves)  from  choking  to 
death,  and  make  our  standard  of  Hie 
equal  to  our  standard  of  living. 

w  liberal  help  from  the  mayors  of  our  big 
cities.  Congress  early  this  summer  quietly  cut  the 
guts  out  of  the  so-called  "new  towns"  provisions 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act.  This 
dashed  our  best  hope  of  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  megalopolis— problems  that  have  since 
exploded  with  such  violence  in  the  Watts  district 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Actually,  the  Administration  had  studiously 
avoided  the  words  "new  town."  a  now  generally 
accepted  term  for  comprehensively  planned  com- 
munities where  people  can  find  employment  and 
more  than  shelter.  President  Johnson  obviously 
wanted  to  avoid  the  impression  that  he  was  pro- 
posing anything  as  sweeping  as  the  British  New 
Towns  Act  of  1946,  under  which  both  Labor  and 
Conservative  governments  have,  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm, built  seventeen  new  towns  so  far. 

Johnson's  proposal— calling  for  federal  insur- 
ance of  large-scale  loans  to  private  new-town  de- 
velopers, and  low-interest  federal  loans  to  states 
for  advance  acquisition  of  potential  new-town 
sites— merely  offered  some  of  the  same  federal 
help  for  the  prevention  of  slums  that  has  long  been 
available  for  their  clearance.  Rather  than  con- 
tribute solely  to  urban  sprawl,  the  proposal  was 
to  make  a  modest  contribution  to  orderly  growth 


as  well.  And  rather  than  help  build  only  one-class, 
one-color  dormitory  suburbs  and  housing  projects, 
the  government  would  also  encourage  and  assist 
the  creation  of  balanced  communities  for  all  kinds 
of  people. 

Such  communities,  explained  Mr.  Johnson  in 
his  message  to  Congress  last  March,  "can  help 
break  the  pattern  of  central-city  ghettos  by  pro- 
viding low-  and  moderate-income  housing  in  sub- 
urban areas."  The  goal  of  our  furious  building 
and  rebuilding,  he  said,  must  be  "nothing  less 
than  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  every  Amer- 
ican ...  to  create  and  preserve  the  sense  of  com- 
munity with  others  which  gives  us  significance 
and  security,  a  sense  of  belonging  and  of  sharing 
in  the  common  life." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  mortgage-banker, 
home-builder,  and  realtor  organizations  opposed 
the  still  timid  new-towns  provisions.  Pampered  by 
federal  legislation  which  has  tended  to  favor  their 
welfare  over  that  of  the  people,  they  are  doing 
fine,  thank  you.  and  have  no  interest  in  tidying 
the  urban  mess.  But  the  mayors  should  have 
known  better.  It  is  deplorable  that  both  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.  S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  added  their  considerable  weight  to 
crush  the  proposal  before  it  ever  got  out  of  com- 
mittee. 

"I  think  it  is  more  a  question  of  fear  of  compe- 
tition." was  the  explanation  Mayor  Jerome  P. 
Cavanaugh  offered  when  pressed.  "My  job  as  the 
Mayor  of  Detroit  is  to  try  and  make  that  city  a 
more  attractive  place  in  which  to  live  and  retain 
what  industry  we  have." 
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There  was  no  Congressional,  let  alone  public, 
debate.  Despite  all  the  noble  talk  lately  about  the 
virtues  of  "natural  beauty"  and  the  evils  of  un- 
planned urbanization,  no  one  defended  the  pro- 
posal. And  the  Administration,  which  had  failed 
with  similar  proposals  last  year,  again  did  nothing 
to  dramatize  the  idea. 

It  is.  however,  far  from  being  as  startling,  new, 
and  untried  as  Ira  S.  Robbins,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials,  asserted  in  his  Congressional  testi- 
mony, which  echoed  that  of  the  mayors.  An  Eng- 
lishman named  Ebenezer  Howard  first  proposed 
it  in  1898  and  Letchworth,  near  London,  his  first 
Garden  City,  as  he  called  it,  was  dedicated  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.  There  is  a  lovely  new  town, 
Reston,  well  under  way  in  Virginia,  only  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  Capitol.  Construction  of 
another.  Columbia,  Maryland,  also  near  Wash- 
ington, will  begin  shortly."  And  NAHRO  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  architects  and  city  planners,  have 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  new  towns  of  Europe  for 
years  by  the  chartered  planeload. 

Perambulator  Distances 

The  most  handsome  European  new  town  is  prob- 
ably Tapiola  in  Finland,  where  the  first  of  now 
17,000  residents  moved  in  a  dozen  years  ago.  Its 
distinct  apartment  and  office  towers  beckon  you 
from  afar,  much  like  the  church  towers  of  medie- 
val towns.  On  a  clear  day  you  can  see  them  from 
Helsinki,  six  or  seven  miles  away,  rising  above 
the  forest  beyond  the  cold  blue  of  the  gulf. 

The  bus  takes  you  to  the  edge  of  the  town 
center.  Terraced  steps  lure  you  up  to  the  paved 
plaza,  formed  by  a  horseshoe  of  shopping  arcades 
with  offices,  mostly  for  doctors,  dentists,  and 
lawyers,  above  them.  It  is  flanked  by  the  town's 
tallest  and  most  imposing  building,  a  thirteen- 
story  central  office  tower  which  houses  the  town 
administration.  Large  trees,  big  rocks,  (lower  dis- 
plays, and  a  gushing  fountain  blend  with  the 
bustle  of  people.  Looking  back,  you  have  a  superb, 
open  view  of  Finnish  landscape— a  large  meadow 
with  trees  and  rocks  rolls  softly  down  to  the  calm 
Otsolahti  Bay.  Ahead  one  of  the  arcades  continues 
as  a  walkway  through  the  building,  framing  a 
nunc  urban  vista  of  clustered  apartment  towers. 

The  plaza  has  some  of  the  drama  of  the  Piazza 
San  Marco,  though  without  pigeons,  and  some  of 
the  intimacy  of  Verona's  Piazza  dell'  Erbe.  Near- 
by, clustered  around  a  pool— which  solved  the  prob- 

*See  "A  Brand  New  City  for  Maryland,"  by  J.  W. 
Anderson  in  Harper's,  November  1964. 


lem  of  an  unsightly  gravel  pit-is  a  movie  house, 
a  theater,  a  hotel,  a  swimming  hall,  and  a  restau- 
rant. To  all  this,  the  center's  architect  Aarne  Ervi 
brought  what  usually  only  time  can  bring— a  sense 
of  place. 

Ervi,  a  young  Finn,  won  a  competition  for  Taps 
ola's  overall  master  plan.  It  is  based  on  what  he 
calls  "perambulator  distances."  No  young  mother, 
he  decided,  should  live  further  from  any  of  his 
three  neighborhood  or  village  centers— where  she 
can  buy  her  bread,  fish,  and  other  essentials,  meet 
friend's  at  the  cafe,  or  drop  off  her  elementary- 
school  children— than  she  can  conveniently  push  a 
baby  carriage.  The  distance  is  never  more  than 
250  yards. 

Ervi  also  harmonized  the  designs  of  Tapiola's 
amazingly  varied  but  always  daringly  modern  and 
colorful  houses,  apartment  towers,  schools,  manu- 
facturing plants,  and  other  buildings— including 
the  most  attractive  filling  station  I've  ever  seen— 
as  well  as  the  street  signs,  lighting  fixtures, 
benches,  and  landscaping.  Also  the  result  of  com- 
petitions, they  are  the  work  of  twelve  different 
architects. 

But  the  hero  and  prime  mover  of  this  marvel  is 
Heikki  von  Hertzen,  a  youngish-looking  man,  now 
in  his  fifties,  and  a  lawyer  who  heads  a  social-wel- 
fare agency.  We  talked  in  his  eleventh-story  office, 
which  has  a  superb  view  of  his  now  nearly  com- 
pleted first  town.  Before  he  pulled  out  his  plans 
and  charts  he  told  me  how  he  came  to  build  it. 

"Prosperity  came  late  to  Finland,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause until  recently  the  Soviets  got  every  penny 
we  earned  as  war  reparations.  Perhaps  that  was 
an  advantage.  We  could  learn  from  your  mistakes. 
When  we  finally  caught  up,  we  asked  ourselves: 
What  are  we  to  do  with  our  new  affluence?  We 
can't  eat  more.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  automobiles 
and  gadgets  we  really  need.  So  I  started  to  per- 
suade my  countrymen  that  we  should  build  a 
beautiful  and  suitable  environment  for  everyone. 
Good  housing  is  not  enough.  We  have  to  counter- 
act the  strains  and  tensions  of  modern  urban  life." 

Von  Hertzen  began  by  persuading  the  Finnish 
Family  Welfare  League,  the  labor  unions,  and 
women's  clubs.  They  formed  a  foundation,  got 
bank  loans  under  conditions  far  more  difficult  than 
prevail  in  the  United  States,  bought  (570  acres  of 
wooded  land,  and  named  their  town  after  Tapio, 
a  forest  sprite  in  Finnish  folklore.  Surely  he  still 
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eigns  there.  The  buildings  seem  to  hug  the  gullies 
nd  grow  out  of  the  rocks  and  between  the  seem- 
lgly  undisturbed  pines  and  birch  trees  as  nat- 
rally  as  mushrooms. 

In  this  sylvan  setting  people  of  all  incomes  and 
creations  live  together  along  the  same  meander- 
ng  streets  and  walkways.  But  from  the  outside 
fou  can't  tell  the  40  per  cent  government-sub- 
id  ized  "social  housing"  for  low-income  families 
rom  the  entirely  privately  built  and  owned  apart- 
ments and  town  houses  for  the  more  affluent.  All 
•esidents  share  the  convenience  of  a  central  plant 
'or  heating  and  hot  water,  abundant  playgrounds, 
sports  fields,  a  marina,  a  good  many  libraries,  and 
community  centers.  There  are  special  studio 
louses  for  artists  and  workshops  for  teen-agers 
where  they  can  tinker  with  their  hot  rods  and 
model  airplanes  and  where  they  themselves  have 
decided  to  set  up  soft-drink  bars  and  occasionally 
discotheques. 

The  choice  of  different  types  of  apartments  or 
houses— if  you  get  one  at  all,  for  the  waiting  list 
naturally  is  long— is  amazing,  while  prices  are 
slightly  below  those  prevailing  in  Helsinki.  All  of 
them  are  equipped  with  the  inevitable  sauna 
where,  I  was  told,  even  the  dog  sometimes  joins  the 
family.  But  beyond  this  delightful  family  together- 
ness, there  is  as  much  privacy  as  community  in 
Tapiola.  And  all  this,  including  the  town  center  and 
the  industrial  park  where  about  half  of  Tapiola's 
wage  earners  work,  is  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance on  walkways  separate  from  the  motorways. 

"It's  all  just  a  matter  of  thoughtful  planning, 
good  organization,  and  efficient  administration." 
said  von  Hertzen,  who  is  currently  planning  sev- 
eral other  nonprofit  new  towns  throughout  Fin- 
land. 

Von  Hertzen  was  too  polite  to  ask  what  it  is  we 
in  America  do  with  our  affluence.  But,  I'm  afraid, 
Tapiola  is  a  sharp  rejoinder,  if  any  is  needed,  that 
our  high  standard  of  living  has  so  far  failed  to 
bring  us  a  correspondingly  high  standard  of  life. 
It's  not  just  a  matter  of  Watts  and  our  other 
miserable  pockets  of  despair.  It  is,  of  course,  now 
fashionable  to  lament  the  fact,  but  nonetheless  a 
malaise  pervades  all  parts  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  where  seven  out  of  ten  Americans  live. 

The  white  middle  class,  sped  by  federal  super- 
highways and  mortgage  insurance,  is  spreading 
unsightly  manifestations  of  its  wealth  all  over 
the  countryside.  And  poor  in-migrants,  impelled 
by  federally  subsidized  farm  mechanization  to 
give  up  the  struggle  on  the  land,  are  spn  ding 
the  diseases  of  their  poverty  all  over  the  cities. 
City  and  country  have  blurred  and  neighborly 
and  communities  have  lost  their  identity,  Our  idea 


TOP— Thirty-seven  town  houses  of  the  Hickory  Cluster 
at  Reston,  Virginia,  middle— Town  houses  at  Reston 
(foreground)  designed  by  Charles  M.  Goodman  As- 
soc.; (background)  designed  by  Chloethiel  W.  Smith 
&  Assoc.  bottom— Aerial  view  of  Tapiola,  Finland. 
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of  "gracious  living,"  according  to  a  recent  real- 
estate  news  story,  is  "smartly  improved  ranch 
homes  packed  with  new  appliances  and  fixtures  .  .  . 
step-saving  kitchens  with  hand-rubbed  wood  cabi- 
nets and  glass-fronted  wall  ovens." 

How  Many  Horsepower  for  a 
Loaf  of  Bread? 

^5ut  no  one  saves  us  any  steps  to  the  store.  Sub- 
urban Americans  must  mobilize  all  the  250  horse- 
power of  their  automobiles  to  get  that  loaf  of 
bread  or  have  a  beer  in  the  anonymous  conviviality 
of  a  tavern.  As  city  planner  Constantinos  A. 
Doxiadis  has  pointed  out,  the  faster  our  means  of 
transportation,  the  longer  it  takes  us  to  get  around 
within  the  urban  environment.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  it  took  man  ten  minutes  to  get  from  the 
outskirts  to  the  center  of  his  city.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  took  twenty  minutes.  Now,  on  the 
average,  it  takes  more  than  forty  minutes. 

The  problem  is  not  just  a  matter  of  wasting 
time.  The  automobile,  with  its  insensate  demands 
on  space,  has  torn  things  apart  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  dangerously  dissipating  the  quality  of 
our  life  and  our  society.  Even  the  affluent  Ameri- 
can two-car  family  can  no  longer  spontaneously 
do  as  it  wants.  Johnny  cannot  attend  his  Boy 
Scout,  meeting,  or  Jane  her  dancing  lesson,  while 
Dad  is  at  work  and  Mother  out  shopping. 

And  even  if  they  live  in  nearby  Santa  Monica, 
say,  chances  are  none  of  them  have  ever  been  in 
the  Watts  district,  let  alone  met  anyone  who  lives 
there.  The  human  and  geographic  isolation  of  our 
ghettos  from  the  mainstream  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  American  life  accounts  largely  for  the 
troubles  there.  The  immigrants  from  Europe  in 
America  could  climb  out  of  the  slums  on  the  ladder 
of  "upward  mobility."  Jim  Crow  pulled  that  ladder 
away  from  the  Negro.  Few  manage  to  get  out.  And 
only  a  few  poverty  warriors  and  cops  ever  venture 
in. 

Ebenezer  Howard's  Garden  City  concept,  which 
inspired  Tapiola  and  all  new  towns,  is  essentially 
still  the  most  valid  solution  yet  put  forward.  A 
mild  and  studious  man.  without  much  formal 
education,  he  was  by  profession  a  stenographer 
and  by  vocation  an  inventor,  rather  than  a  social 
reformer.  He  invented  his  Garden  City,  down  to 
every  administrative  and  financial  detail,  with 
much  the  same  practical  precision  with  which  he 
invented  improvements  for  the  typewriter  and 
other  machinery.  And  he  presented  it  sixty-seven 
years  ago  in  a  fascinating  little  book,  originally 
entitled  Tomorrow:  A  Peaceful  Path  to  Real  Re- 


form, later  reissued  as  Garden  Cities  of  Tomor- 
row. 

The  foremost  problem  of  his  time,  as  Howard 
saw  it,  was  the  magnetic  pull  of  London  and  other 
big  cities,  which  overcrowded  their  slums  and  de- 
pleted the  countryside.  His  Garden  City  was  to 
reestablish  the  balance  between  city  and  country 
and  thus  create  a  healthy  ecological  pattern  for 
the  habitat  of  industrial  society.  He  had  the 
audacity,  as  Lewis  Mumford  put  it,  "to  conceive  a 
new  form  of  the  city  which  would  utilize  the  facili- 
ties of"  modern  technology  without  sacrificing  the 
social  advantages  of  the  historic  city." 

Starting  fresh,  out  in  the  open  country  on  a 
large,  cooperatively  purchased  tract  of  land, 
Howard  proposed  to  build  his  new  town  in  one  fell 
swoop.  Right  from  the  start  he  would  build  into 
it  sufficient  industry  within  easy  reach  of  every 
home  to  provide  "for  workers  of  every  grade  .  .  . 
abundant  opportunities  for  employment  and 
bright  opportunities  for  advancement."  He  would 
give  it  "equal,  nay  better  opportunities  of  social 
intercourse  .  .  .  than  are  enjoyed  in  any  crowded 
city,  while  yet  the  beauties  of  nature  may  encom- 
pass and  enfold  each  dweller  therein."  Today  this 
idea  is  even  more  important  than  it  was  in 
Howard's  day.  If  people  can  work,  play  and  shop 
close  to  where  they  live  they  don't  need  to  clutter 
up  the  roads  or  overtax  public  transportation 
with  their  rush-hour  commuting. 

Howard  wanted  to  limit  his  city  to  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  a  number  he  thought  most  congenial 
and  manageable,  yet  sufficient  to  assure  a  varied 
population  able  to  support  a  varied  social  and  cul- 
tural life.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  proposal  to 
break  up  congested  sixteenth-century  Milan  into 
ten  new  towns,  had  advocated  the  same  number  for 
each.  But  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  magical 
about  it.  The  ideal  size  of  a  city  depends  on  what 
is  expected  of  it.  A  regional  capital  should  have 
its  own  theater  and  symphony  orchestra,  say,  and 
obviously  needs  more  people  to  support  them  than 
a  satellite  town,  which  can  well  get  by  with  a 
couple  of  movie  houses.  Aristotle's  concept  that  a 
city,  to  be  a  good  place  to  live,  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  encompass  all  its  functions  but  not  too 
large  to  interfere  with  them  still  holds  true. 

To  keep  his  Garden  City  from  expanding  and 
spilling  over  into  the  countryside,  Howard  pro- 
posed to  girdle  it  with  an  inviolate,  permanent  ag- 
ricultural belt.  This  would  supply  the  town  with 
fresh  farm  products,  give  its  residents  easy  access 
to  nature  and,  like  the  medieval  city  walls,  tighten 
its  coherence  and  internal  unity.  Ultimately 
Howard  envisioned  that  metropolitan  growth 
would  be  structured  by  whole  constellations  of 
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Newest  Kodak  Instamatic  Cameras  with  flashcube 
take  4  flash  pictures  without  changing  bulbs ! 

Now  the  most  automatic  of  cameras  do  even  more  for  you— give  you  automatic  flash 
advance  with  the  new  rotating  flashcube!  Just  pop  a  flashcube  on  these  new  precision 
Kodak  Instamatic  Cameras  and  take  four  flash  pictures  without  even  touching  a  flash- 
bulb. Pop  on  another  and  take  four  more.  No  more  fussing  with  ordinary  one-shot  bulbs. 
No  more  missing  pictures  while  you  were  busy  changing  bulbs.  Now  you're  always  ready 
for  the  next  shot.  See  these  finest  of  Kodak  Instamatic  Cameras  at  your  Kodak  dealer's. 


Superb  precision  camera  with  extra- 
fast  f/2.8  lens,  action  shutter  to  1  /250, 
plus  instant  loading,  automatic  elec- 
tric-eye exposure  control,  automatic 
flash  exposure  control  and  flashcube 
convenience.  Kodak  Instamatic  704 
Camera. ..less  than  $105. 


Most  automatic  of  Kodak  Instamatic 
Cameras!  This  is  the  camera  that  does 
practically  everything  for  you  auto- 
matically. All  the  exciting  features  of  the 
"704"  plus  motorized  film  advance,  cou- 
pled rangefinder.  Kodak  Instamatic 
804  Camera... less  than  $125. 


Dependable  as  gravity,  the  Kodak  Carousel 
Projector  is  the  finest  color-slide  projector.  It 
works  by  gravity.  Your  slides  drop  gently  into 
place  from  the  famous  round  "long-play"  tiay. 
It  is  jamproof  and  spillproof,  won't  embarrass 
you  in  mid-show.  Choose  from  three  models. 
Kodak  Carousel  Projectors,  from  less  than  $80. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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One  thing's  for  sure— you  won't  meet  the 
same  old  faces  in  South  America. 


Ever  see  a  llama  on  the 
C  h  a  m  p  s  -  K 1  y  sees  ?  N  o  t 
likely!  And  he's  only  one  of 
the  unique  faces  of  South 
America.  Come  along  and 
meet  some  more! 


This  is  a  Huaso  .  .  .  cowboy  to  you.  Watch 
him  "break"  an  untamed  mustang  in  the 
wildest  rodeo  you've  ever  seen.  And  that 
same  night,  you  will  see  him  doing  the 
Cueca.  Chile's  stately  national  dance. 


A  religious  relic 
found  near  bake 
T  i  t  i  c  a  c  a  .  t  h  i  s 
(1  uain t  fellow  is 
made  of  silver — 
and  he's  cen t uries 
old.  Yet  bis  smile 
is  symbolic  of  the 
warm  welcome  of 
Sou t  h  America. 


This  dancer  and  bis  multi-colored 
costume  star  in  the  Diablada  de 
Oruro,  an  annual  religious  spectacle 
in  Oruro,  Bolivia.  Each  year,  the 
honor  of  wearing  it  falls  to  a  differ- 
ent specially  trained  dancer. 


This  serene  beauty,  one  of  a  tribeof  Colorado  Indians 
from  the  Ecuadorian  forest  near  Quito,  was  just  a 
face  in  the  crowd.  Then  she  won  the  local  beauty 
con  test.  Now  she's  t  he  chief's  da  ugh  ter- in-law. 
Success  storv! 


These  new  faces  are  now  only  #550  away,  round  trip.  For  just  3165 
more,  you  can  visit  them  First  Class,  on  the  same  30-day  round 
trip  jet  excursion  from  New  ^  ork  to  liuenos  Aires  .  .  .  via 
Panama's  daily  El  Inter  Americano  DC-8's  — the  most  frequent 
jets  to  South  America's  West  Coast  and  H.  A.  ^  ou  fly  over  the 


routes  of  National,  Pan  Am  and  Panagra.  See  your  Travel 
Agent.  Or  call  Pan  Am— our  sales  agent. 

Learn  more!  Ciet  the  new  illustrated  144-page  South  American 
Travel  Digest.  Send  £3.95  to:  D.I.,  Panagra.,  135  E.  42  St., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017. 


WORLD'S  FRIENDLIEST  AIRLINE 


such  distinct  satellites,  kept  apart  from  each  other 
by  green  open  space  and  connected  by  fast  trans- 
portation. Again,  in  the  age  of  air.  water,  and  land 
pollution,  as  well  as  desperate  lack  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation, this  concept  is  far  more  vital  than  Howard 
could  possibly  have  dreamed. 

Sir  Ebenezer  Howard  died  in  1928— the  knight- 
ed and  honored  leader  of  a  worldwide  movement— 
in  Welwyn.  near  London,  his  second  thriving  new 
town.  His  invention,  somewhat  updated,  of  course, 
has  become  national  policy  in  England.  London, 
to  be  sure,  is  still  congested.  But  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  protected  belt  of  lovely  countryside  that  clear- 
ly defines  where  one  town  ends  and  another  begins. 

Xew  towns  are  being  built  or  planned  in  most 
countries  of  the  world  now.  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  France.  Premier  Pompidou  announced 
recently  that  by  the  end  of  this  century  eight  new 
satellite  towns  are  to  be  completed  within  forty 
miles  of  Paris.  All  of  these  towns,  in  fact  all  mod- 
arn  community  planning,  would  be  unthinkable 
without  Radburn.  Xew  Jersey,  the  vital  contribu- 
tion of  the  American  branch  of  the  new-town 
movement,  largely  led  by  Lewis  Mumford.  De- 
signed in  1929  by  Clarence  Stein  and  Henry 
Wright,  with  Mumford  cheering  them  on.  Rad- 
burn adapted  the  Garden  City  to  the  motor  age. 
It  was  the  first  community  anywhere  to  put  the 
automobile  in  its  place,  to  reconcile  the  demands 
of  livability  with  mobility.  Its  buildings  face  two 
directions:  One  toward  roads  and  services  with 
their  noise,  smells,  and  dangers,  the  other  toward 
open  green  space  where  children  can  roam  freely 
and  where,  in  planner  Victor  Gruen's  phrase, 
people  can  feel  free  to  walk  without  attaching 
themselves  to  a  dog.  People  and  vehicles  are  kept 
out  of  each  other's  way. 

Under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment picked  up  the  Radburn  idea.  It  built  three 
planned  communities,  the  Greenbelt  Towns— 
Greenhills  (Ohio*.  Greendale  (Wisconsin1,  and 
Greenbelt  i  Maryland  1 .  Their  belts  are  still  reas- 
onably green.  And  like  Radburn.  they  are  still 
more  pleasant  places  to  live  than  most  suburban 
areas  that  were  to  come.  But  they  are  part  of 
suburbia  and  not.  strictly  speaking,  new  towns. 
They  never  succeeded  in  attracting  the  intended 
industry. 

We  might  have  remembered  at  least  the  most 
elementary  lessons  of  Radburn  and  the  Greenbelt 
Towns.  But  the  metropolitan  explosion  after  the 
second  world  war  completed  what  the  industrial 
revolution  had  begun.  It  all  but  demolished  Ameri- 
ca's city-planning  tradition.  Early  in  our  history 
we  had  planned  and  built  some  lovely  cities,  not 
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all  of  them  along  a  rigid  gridiron  street  pattern, 
as  is  often  assumed.  Suddenly  effective  planning 
became  almost  un-American,  and  although  plan- 
ning boards,  commissions,  and  committees  pro- 
liferated they  did  nothing  to  counteract  or  even 
learn  to  understand  the  cataclysmic  economic 
forces  that  were  dramatically  at  work.  For  the 
sake  of  quick,  private  gain  we  indulged  in  an  orgy 
of  scandalous  public  waste. 

It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  when  you  plan 
a  community,  you  know  where  the  children  will 
live.  Before  the  land  cost  skyrockets,  therefore, 
you  place  the  school  where  they  can  easily  walk 
to  it  and  you  build  walkways  for  them.  You  save 
money,  school  buses  and.  perhaps,  lives.  A  shop- 
ping center,  for  another  instance,  needs  parking 
only  on  weekdays.  A  church  needs  it  only  on  Sun- 
days. If  you  put  the  church  next  to  the  shops  you 
can  pool  the  parking  and  may  acquire  the  begin- 
ning of  a  community  center  as  well.  You  save  not 
only  land  but  the  other  costs  of  urban  sprawl. 

The  only  aspect  of  the  Garden  City  concept 
our  planners  did  adopt— with  a  vengeance !— was. 
ironically,  its  one  serious  error.  Ebenezer  How- 
ard's idea  of  taking  "people  from  the  crowded 
cities  to  the  bosom  of  our  kindly  mother  earth" 
has  contributed  considerably  to  urban  spread  and 
the  suburbanization  of  our  cities.  Revolted  by  the 
London  slums  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Gar- 
den City  enthusiasts  drank  a  bit  too  deeply  at 
nature's  bosom  and  intoxicated  themselves  with 
Thoreauvian  ideals.  Xothing  Gained  by  Over- 
crowding was  not  only  the  title  of  a  book  by  Sir 
Raymond  Unwin.  co-planner  of  Letchworth.  the 
First  Garden  City,  but  also  the  battlecry  of  the 
planner-reformers  who  fought  for  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Is  Acreage  the  Answer? 

T 

works  in  Tapiola  because  the  town  is  small  and 
exceedingly  cleverly  designed.  In  most  larger 
communities  and  cities  today,  however,  especially 
in  the  suburbanized  cities  of  America,  the  problem 
is  no  longer  that  densities  are  too  high  but  that 
they  are.  overall,  too  low.  Yet  the  notion  that 
lowering  density  will  per  se  heighten  livability. 
morality,  and  virtue  still  obsesses  most  of  our 
planners  and  their  zoning  codes.  They  substitute 
compulsory  open  space  and  setbacks  for  creative 
urban  design.  With  visions,  no  doubt,  of  deep 
woods,  clear  brooks,  birds  and  bees,  they  paint 
green  blotches  on  their  plans.  But.  more  often  than 
not,  they  don't  have  the  slightest  idea  how  to  make 
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TOP-A  residential  section  of  Tapiola.  middle  AND 
bottom-Two  views  of  Cumbernauld,  new  town  in 
Scotland,  showing-  pedestrian  way  through  a  block  of 
apartments,  and  cobbled  play  area. 


or  keep  them  green  on  the  actual  landscape  or  even 
what  people  might  do  with  them.  Often  they  end 
up  as  nothing  but  a  big  weed  patch. 

This  is  what  happened  in  Harlow,  a  1947  vin- 
tage new  town  of  00,000  located  twenty-three 
miles  from  London.  The  center  is  a  bit  drab, 
though  the  development  corporation  has  tried  its 
best  to  decorate  it  with  opulent  flower  boxes  and 
a  number  of  handsome  modern  sculptures.  I  vis- 
ited on  market  day  when  the  vendors  who  travel 
all  the  new  towns  around  London  set  up  their 
colorful  stalls,  and  the  center  was  lively  enough. 
But  the  rest  of  Harlow  is  utterly  dull,  and  the 
faces  of  the  mop-topped  teen-agers  show  it.  The 
reason,  it  soon  dawns  on  you  as  you  drive  around, 
is  precisely  that  you  are  forced  to  drive  around. 
The  unkempt  green  spaces  that  wind  through  the 
town  are  too  large  to  negotiate  on  foot.  This  keeps 
those  Beatle  types  from  making  much  use  of  the 
sports  fields,  clubs,  and  activities  that  the  plan- 
ners have  thoughtfully  provided  for  them.  I  sus- 
pect the  posters  offering  five  pounds  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  vandals  may 
be  one  result.  The  automobile  traffic  and  positively 
American  clutter  of  parked  cars  everywhere  cer- 
tainly are  another.  Nothing  gained  by  overspac- 
ing.  either ! 

But  the  British  have  learned,  and  subsequent 
new  towns  have  become  increasingly  more  com- 
pact. Their  most  exciting  one.  Cumbernauld,  near 
Glasgow,  will  house  70.000  people  within  one- 
third  mile  of  its  center  when  it  is  completed  in 
1980.  Architect  Hugh  Wilson's  design  points  the 
way  to  the  urban  community  of  the  future.  Some 
people  will  live  in  apartment  towers  but  most  in 
two-  and  three-story  town  houses  that  are  in- 
geniously stacked,  much  like  a  Mediterranean 
hilltown,  on  fairly  steep  hills.  Everyone  will  have 
privacy  and  sunlight,  yet  no  one  looks  into  the 
other  fellow's  garden.  And  designed  into  this 
cluster  are  the  suddenly  rediscovered  delights  of 
corner  stores,  taverns,  and  other  amenities,  the 
surprising  vistas,  the  charm,  variety,  and  bustle 
that  recently  made  places  like  Georgetown  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston,  or 
Greenwich  Village  in  New  York  so  popular. 

But  Cumbernauld's  coal  miners  will  have  one 
advantage  over  the  residents  of  our  Georgetowns. 
Their  automobiles  have  been  tamed.  They  can  walk 
on  a  network  of  turning  and  twisting  alleys 
with  the  schools  and  neighborhood  stores  set  along 
the  way.  The  street  uncluttered  by  cars,  parked 
or  moving,  has  been  returned  to  people,  especially 
the  children.  They  can  rattle  sticks  as  they  run 
along  the  fences  or  walk,  sit,  and  climb  on  the  low 
walls.  The  streets  open  into  paved  courts  or  plazas, 
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some  with  odd  but  delightful  cobblestone-paved 
mounds  with  marvelous  play  sculptures.  This  open 
space  is  put  to  work. 

Yet  the  automobile  can  also  go  nearly  every- 
where in  Cumbernauld.  There  is  parking  room 
for  one  car  per  family,  either  below  its  home  or 
in  a  nearby  garage.  You  will  be  able  to  park  right 
under  but  not  in  the  town  center,  which  is  now 
being  built.  Escalators,  elevators,  and  stairs  take 
you  up  inside  the  buildings  and  onto  the  pedes- 
trian streets,  plazas,  and  terraces.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago.  envisoned 
such  a  city  where  all  vehicles  move  underground, 
leaving  man  to  move  freely  in  the  sun.  Leonardo 
might  also  have  sketched  Cumbernauld's  town 
center,  a  soaring  citadel  surrounded  by  meadow 
that  sets  it  apart  from  the  residences.  There  will 
be  sheep  grazing  on  that  meadow,  the  planners 
promise. 

Americans  Want  Both 

^^.s  enlightened  free  enterprises,  new  towns 
have  at  last  caught  on  in  this  country,  although 
not  all  builder  subdivisions  that  have  appropriated 
this  suddenly  fashionable  term  meet  its  definition. 
Reston,  backed  by  the  Gulf  Oil  Company,  is  almost 
the  spitting  image  of  Tapiola.  which  is  the  great- 
est compliment  I  can  pay  its  designers,  Whittlesey 
and  Conklin.  And  Columbia,  backed  by  the  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Company,  also 
promises  as  happy  "a  marriage  between  town  and 
country,"  to  use  Sir  Ebenezer's  phrase,  as  the 
Finnish  jewel.  With  an  ultimate  population  of 
110.000.  it  is  much  larger,  of  course,  and  will  fea- 
ture a  strong,  entirely  urban  town  center  on  the 
shores  of  one  of  its  man-made  lakes.  The  rest 
of  the  plans  and  sketches,  however,  look  rather 
suburban.  Columbia's  designer,  Morton  Hoppen- 
feld,  is  a  little  disdainful  of  Cumbernauld  and 
asserts  that  Americans  will  never  go  for  "medieval 
hilltowns." 

That,  however,  is  exactly  what  William  Pereira 
is  designing  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  twenty-six 
miles  offshore  from  Los  Angeles,  and  at  Mountain 
Park  near  Santa  Monica.  He  took  a  special  trip  to 
study  Mediterranean  towns  and  sees  planning  "as 
an  opportunity  to  make  history  anew."  Perhaps 
Californians  are  different. 

In  the  end,  Americans  will  probably  want  both 
-sylvan  Tapiolas  and  urban  Cumbernaulds.  There 
is  no  sense  generalizing  about  urban  design, 
which  must  be  determined  by  a  town's  natural 
setting,  its  intended  function  and  population,  and 
a  host  of  other  circumstances,  including  the  de- 


signer's art.  The  point  is  precisely  to  give  us  a 
greater  choice  and  variety  of  good  places  in  which 
to  live.  The  point  is  design,  any  good  design,  in- 
stead of  mere  urban  "happenings." 

The  slums  in  the  big  cities  are  growing  faster 
than  we  can  clear  them.  Worse,  clearance  or  re- 
habilitation or  anything  that  would  get  rid  of  the 
rats  and  squalor  is  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  we 
don't  know  where  to  house  the  slum  dwellers.  We 
can't  seem  to  build  enough  housing  they  can  af- 
ford. The  main  reason  is  that  land  within  the  city 
is  increasingly  scarce  and  prohibitively  expensive. 
But  neither  can  we  build  homes  for  the  uprooted 
in  the  suburbs.  It  will  be  a  good  many  years  until 
established  suburbia  will  accept  people  who  are 
both  colored  and  poor.  Nor  is  it  only  the  white 
middle  class  that  no  longer  lives  where  it  works. 
White-collar  commuters  on  the  way  to  the  city  in 
the  morning  have  lately  noticed  blue-collar  work- 
ers commuting  the  other  way.  Industrial  plants 
are  moving  out  to  where  their  trucks  can  get  to 
them  and  where  they  can  expand.  That  is  also  the 
reason  so  many  big-city  poor  stay  poor.  It  is  hard 
to  find  jobs  that  are  no  longer  there. 

As  a  result  our  cities  keep  deteriorating.  With 
taxpayers  and  industry  leaving,  the  cities  receive 
less  and  less  tax  income  but  must  pay  more  and 
more  for  welfare,  health,  education,  police  pro- 
tection, and  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  growing 
ghetto.  All  this  will  get  a  lot  worse.  In  the  next 
twenty  years  the  population  of  the  United  States 
will  increase,  it  is  estimated,  from  the  present 
193  million  to  266  million;  this  increase  will  occur 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  where  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  already  lives.  But  the  general 
growth  will  be  dwarfed  by  the  even  larger  increase 
in  the  number  of  Negroes.  In  twenty-five  years 
Chicago,  for  instance,  will  probably  have  a  million 
and  a  half  more  Negroes  than  it  has  today.  With 
our  present  rigidly  stratified  social  and  racial  pat- 
tern, the  statistical  explosion  may  well  be  ex- 
pressed again  and  again  by  explosions  of  violence 
such  as  already  occurred  in  Watts. 

The  only  solution  is  to  attempt  to  break  the  pat- 
tern by  taking  substantial  numbers  of  low-skilled 
Negroes  out  of  the  big  city  and  moving  substan- 
tial numbers  of  suburbanites  back  into  it.  In  a 
paper  published  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  developer  Bernard  Weiss- 
bourd  has  suggested  that  new  towns,  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  regional  open-space  and  transpor- 
tation plans,  "accommodate  industrial  workers 
and  industries  displaced  by  an  intensified  resi- 
dential and  industrial  slum-clearance  program  in 
the  core  areas  of  our  major  cities.  At  the  same 
time,  on  the  land  within  the  city  made  available 
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by  slum  clearance,  new  communities  can  be  es- 
tablished for  middle-income  families." 

New  towns  would  conserve  precious  open  coun- 
tryside. Not  everyone  will  want  to  live  in  them, 
of  course.  But  if  we  were  to  build  just  .'5o0  new 
towns  of  100.000  inhabitants  each,  they  would 
house  .'?•">  million  people,  or  about  half  of  the  esti- 
mated twenty-year  population  increase. 

Our  present  rate  of  urbanization  is  thirty  acres 
per  hundred  people  and  these  35  million  people 
would  therefore  use  10. o  million  acres.  Even  low- 
density  new  towns  like  Reston  and  Columbia  in 
this  country  and  Tapiola  in  Finland,  despite  their 
abundant  green  spaces,  use  only  ten  acres  for  a 
hundred  people.  The  350  new  towns  would  thus 
consume  only  v.  total  of  3.5  million  acres— a  two- 
thirds  saving.  It  is  in  our  power  to  conserve  seven 
million  acres  of  countryside  for  better  health  and 
greater  enjoyment  not  only  of  the  new-town  resi- 
dents but  of  all  the  people  in  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

But,  welcome  as  this  might  be.  private  develop- 
ers cannot  accomplish  such  a  program  without 
federal  aid.  at  least  not  for  a  while.  Both  Robert 
Simon,  the  developer  of  Reston.  and  James  Rouse, 
the  developer  of  Columbia,  are.  to  be  sure,  rare 
idealists.  Once  their  towns  are  going  concerns 
with  enough  industry  to  demand  low-skilled  labor, 
they  will  be  happy  to  welcome  subsidized  housing 
for  low-income  families.  But  what  with  American 
prejudice  against  living  next  door  to  poor  people, 
that  day  will  never  dawn  if  they  hasten  it  unduly. 


They  would  be  fools  to  risk  their  investment  and 
the  whole  noble  idea.  They  are  in  business  for- 
profit.  J 

Not  for  Profit  Alone 

o  nly  federal  assistance  and  state  involvement, 
such  as  President  Johnson  has  proposed,  can  get 
the  big  population  switch  started  that  is  needed 
to  save  the  cities.  We  simply  can't  count  on  enough 
private  idealists  like  Simon  and  Rouse  to  build 
enough  new  towns— not  as  long  as  developers  can 
make  plenty  of  money  without  all  that  trouble. 
The  best,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  create  interracial 
and  socially  balanced  communities  is  to  offer  hous-l 
ing  bargains  tempting  enough  to  overcome' 
prejudice.  That  takes  financial  help. 

Only  the  states,  with  their  power  to  make  spe-  f 
cial  tax  concessions,  build  special  roads,  and  offer 
other  favors,  can  effectively  lure  industry  into  the  : 
new  towns.  And.  most  important,  only  state  and 
local  governments  can  coordinate  new-town  plan- 
ning with  roads,  sewers,  and  zoning,  and  make 
sure  the  towns  are  not  engulfed  by  suburban  | 
sprawl. 

New  towns  are  not,  perhaps,  the  only  answer  to 
our  urban  dilemma.  But  as  Mumford  suggests, 
"In  a  period  when  automatic  and  irrational  forces*! 
are  driving  mankind  close  to  its  self-annihilation,"  J 
they  are  "a  victory  for  the  rational,  the  human, 
the  disciplined,  and  the  purposeful." 

It's  time  someone  told  Congress. 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  1965 


PROTECTORS 

These  dedicated  "pros"  are  members  of  a  vital  team.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  personal  safety  of  workers  in  every  General  Motors  plant — much  as  police 
and  fire  departments  protect  the  citizens  of  a  city.  They  are  serious-minded, 
hard-working  men,  thoroughly  skilled  at  their  jobs. 

Shown  here  are  the  safety  director,  the  fire  chief,  and  police  chief  of  a  typical 
GM  plant.  Backed  by  a  large  plant-protection  force  and  a  volunteer  fire  brigade, 
plus  an  able  medical  staff,  they  perform  a  number  of  highly  important  duties. 
Fire  prevention,  traffic  control  and  plant  security  are  just  a  few  of  these.  But  per- 
haps their  key  function  is  the  effective  maintenance  of  GM's  traditional  "Seven 
Basic  Principles  of  Safety."  GM  employes,  as  a  result,  are  actually  safer  at  their 
jobs  than  in  their  homes. 

General  Motors  has  led  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  modern  industrial  safety 
procedures.  Its  record  in  this  regard  is  exceptional  in  American  industry.  Thus, 
these  security  and  safety  experts  are  among  GM's  most  valuable  people.  They 
produce  no  products  but  they  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  those  who  do. 


General  Motors  Is  People... 


Basic  Principles ot  Safety 


Pr  le  Active  Top  Manogement  Support 
i in  Adequate  Solely  Personnel 
op  Solely  Instructions  For  Every  lob 
Itll  ct  focli  New  [mploye 
Dl  le  Through  Supervision 
lil  Every  [mploye  Solely  Minded 
fiorts  Beyond  The  Plonl 

llRAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


making  better  things  for  you 
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A  Brave  Englishman  in  a 
Midwest  Pulpit 


by  Peter  Wat  kins 


He  found  it  bewilderingly  different  from 
his  British  parishes,  but  he  ended  up 
with  a  wry  affection  (and  some  hope) 
iov  American  boys  and  girls. 


^Jefore  I  came  to  serve  in  an  American  paY'.sn  I 
had  served  in  three  English  parishes.  When  I  ar- 
rived I  was  often  asked  why  I  had  wanted  to  come 
to  America.  Itchy  feet?  Sheer  curiosity?  The  ever- 
lasting urge  to  Go  West,  Young  Man?  I  don't  know. 
I  do  know  that  tuneful,  comical,  or  sentimental 
lyrics  often  penetrate  deeply  into  my  mind.  Thus 
one  summer  I  went  to  Capri  to  see  a  bar  on  the 
Piccola  Marina,  where,  Noel  Coward  had  sung, 
love  came  to  Mrs.  Wentworth-Brewster.  When  I 
first  heard  Ella  Fitzgerald  sing  "Manhattan"  I 
knew  that  I  had  to  see  America. 

In  1963  I  met  an  American  Bishop  at  the  Ritz 
Hotel  in  London  and  another  met  me  in  a  tartan 
smoking  jacket.  Between  them  they  arranged 
work  for  me  in  America.  "You  are  footloose  and 
fancy-free,"  the  latter  said,  "and  I  think  you'll 
enjoy  the  trip."  Before  I  left  I  visited  the  Bishop 
of  London.  "I  have  some  spiritual  advice  for  you," 
he  said.  "Put  plenty  of  water  with  your  Scotch." 

The  arms  of  St.  James's  patronage  are  wide. 
He  was  able  to  pluck  me  f  rom  a  church  of  his  name 
in  London's  West  End  on  a  Sunday  evening  and 
fly  me  to  another  of  his  name  in  America's  Middle 
West  by  Monday  afternoon.  During  the  flight  I 
read  the  Denning  Report  on  the  Profumo  affair 


and  the  letters  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch-a  strange 
cocktail  of  modern  perversity  and  ancient  piety.  ; 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  I  was  intro-  > 
duced  to  my  new  job  as  an  assistant  minister  in 
charge  of  Christian  Education,  with  special  re- 
sponsibility for  the  young.  After  the  Advent  I 
could  scarcely  put  a  foot  wrong  with  the  young— 
I  mean  after  the  coming  of  the  Beatles  to  Amer- 
ica. I  simply  bathed  in  their  reflected  English 
glory  and  took  care  not  to  go  to  the  barber  too 

often.  >; 

I  hasten  to  nitntion  that  1  do  not  claim  tnat  mV 
two  years  in  AmeriCa  have  made  me  into  an  expert 
on  American  suburba'1  churches  or  even  in  the 
comparative  study  of'  American  and  English 
Christianity.  There  are  ;^ead-v  theological  ex- 
perts of  the  suburban  churcilf8  who  rePort  in  the 
approved,  turgid  sociologese.  Let  me  merely  teU 
you  about  a  few  of  the  things  thi 
make  some  English  comparisons. 


'M  I  have  seen  and 


English  churches  lag  far  behin 


d  American  in 


their  methods  of  business  and  proWtion  and  in 


the  imaginativeness  of  their  social  a 


ctivities,  and 


they  are  not  to  be  congratulated  for  domg  so;  1 
soon  fell  for  the  native  American  fasci.natlon  wlth 
numbers,  the  membership  totals,  and  huge  0l,d£et 
figures.  In  Major  Thompson  (Did  I,  Pierre  Z^'11111108 
had  a  gorgeous  chapter  entitled  "The  Nu 
Men."  "The  United  States,"  he  concluded.  "believe 
in  numbers  as  the  Arabs  in  the  Koran."  I  wais  cei 
tainly  impressed  by  the  dollars  and  paid-staff'','  f 
tistics. 

As  soon  as  I  was  taken  into  the  church  plain 
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the  wheels  of  The  Mackerel  Plaza  by  Peter  de 
Vries  started  spinning  in  my  head.  There  seemed 
to  be  miles  of  corridors  with  countless  rooms- 
class,  store,  office,  vesting,  kitchen,  choir,  lounge, 
rest,  hall,  and  boiler.  And  there  were  also  wor- 
ship areas.  There  was  all  around  impressive 
equipment-electric,  domestic,  business,  cine- 
matic. Of  course  we  had  the  authentic  prayer 
wheel  of  American  Protestantism— the  mimeo- 
graph. Via  the  mail  the  mimeograph  urged  and 
begged,  reminded  and  exhorted  the  congregation. 
Daddy  Bear  had  to  be  reminded  of  the  bowling 
league  dinner;  Mummy  Bear  had  to  be  asked  to 
mend  choir  robes ;  and  Little  Baby  Bear  was  told 
to  bring  a  dime  along  to  help  feed  a  team  of 
hungry  huskies  at  an  Alaskan  mission. 

The  most  sacred  duty  seemed  to  be  to  keep  this 
precious  cult  object  revolving  and  holy-rolling. 
In  a  nutshell,  I  suppose  that  the  starkest  differ- 
ence in  my  experience  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  was  that  in 
the  former  I  went  to  my  study  in  the  morning  and 
in  the  latter  I  went  to  my  office.  Business  is  much 
more  evidently  the  business  of  the  churches  in 
America.  In  our  thirty-page  annual  report,  near- 
ly forty  different  organizations  were  mentioned. 
There  were  study  groups  and  social  groups, 
women's  guilds  and  altar  guilds.  There  were 
semi-commercial  enterprises  and  wholly  philan- 
thropic enterprises.  We  catered,  we  sold  clothing 
and  much  else,  we  sponsored  lectures  in  the  Town 
Hall.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  operated  with  an 
efficient  plan.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  were 
no  more  invisible  assets  to  the  church,  although 
in  all  the  business  and  busyness  one  was  some- 
times left  wondering  by  which  of  the  five  en- 
trances of  the  plant  did  God  enter  into  the  picture. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  idle  speculation  and  unobser- 
vant of  the  omnipresence. 

Sermons  and  Funeral  Games 

.^^.ny  expert  in  the  fine  art  of  keeping  the 
parochial  boat  from  rocking  knows  much  better 
than  to  dip  into  the  present  troubled  waters  of 
theology  proper  for  sermon  material.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  safest,  if  hardly  the  most  coura- 
geous, strategy  for  a  preacher  in  an  affluent  suburb 
is  to  limit  one's  sermons  to  questions  confined 
within  the  area  marked  out  by  the  most  expensive 
real  estate.  This  nicely  eliminates  most  issues  of 
social  justice  and  business  ethics.  It  reduces  the 
field  to  the  borders  of  domestic  heaven  and  hell, 
juvenile  manners  and  morals,  church  attendance 
and  country  clubs,  cocktails  and  conformity.  The 


comedy  is  that  within  this  area  it  scarcely  seems 
to  matter  what  you  say.  In  spite  of  Spock,  so  many 
American  parents  have  lost  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  bring  up  their  children  that  they  will 
listen  to  almost  anything.  And  there  are  always 
those  who  sleep  and  yet  who  grasp  you  warmly 
by  the  hand  and  tell  you  what  a  fine  sermon  you 
preached.  This  is  a  startling  experience  for  an 
English  preacher.  If  Paul  the  Apostle  spoke  in 
Westminster  Abbey  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel 
on  his  great  theme  of  the  excellence  of  charity,  no 
doubt  the  only  comment  from  the  congregation 
would  be  an  odd,  almost  imperceptible,  nod  of  ap- 
proval. 

The  influence  of  the  American  preacher  ex- 
tends, of  course,  further  than  the  back  pew  of  the 
church.  Billy  Graham  has  his  syndicated  column 
in  the  press.  Norman  Vincent  Peale  aims  to  pro- 
vide a  Positive  Thinking  pillar  for  the  national 
psyche.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  radio  networks 
throb  with  the  strain  of  carrying  rather  too  many 
sincere  voices  at  once. 

Radio  religion  amused  me  after  the  pallid 
pieties  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
To  be  told  how  to  shrink  my  hemorrhoids,  to  be 
questioned,  "Doesn't  it  get  a  little  lonely  some- 
times out  on  a  limb  without  Him?",  to  be  advised 
to  use  a  man's  way  of  clearing  my  spots,  to  be 
asked  to  put  my  hands  on  the  radio  so  that  the 
spiritual  influence  can  be  passed  down  the  line- 
is  to  get  the  impression  that  at  least  someone  be- 
hind the  scenes  cares  for  your  body  and  soul. 

The  books  of  Jessica  Mitford  and  Evelyn  Waugh 
suggest  that  the  burial  of  the  American  dead  is 
of  lively  interest  to  the  English.  I  was  indeed  sur- 
prised at  my  first  funeral  service  here  to  see  the 
deceased  gentleman  popping  out  of  his  coffin,  with 
a  crimson-and-pink  background  of  cushions  and 
flowers.  In  his  neat  blue  suit  he  looked  very  trim 
and  he  was,  of  course,  very  dead.  He  had  had  an 
English  education  and  his  wife  came  up  to  me 
just  before  the  service  and  said,  "He  would  be 
tickled  to  death  if  he  knew  you  were  taking  this." 
I  bit  my  lips  in  an  agony  of  self-control. 

In  my  first  parish  in  England  I  had  been  kept 
very  busy  with  a  surfeit  of  funerals.  I  had  several 
weeks  of  duty  at  a  bright  and  modern  crema- 
torium where  there  was  every  convenience  at  the 


The  Reverend  Peter  Watkins,  ordained  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  1959,  has  served  as  minister 
in  a  shim  parish  in  the  Midlands  of  England,  in 
the  fashionable  West  End  parish  of  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,  and  in  the  Midwest  suburban  parish 
described  here.  He  took  an  M.A.  at  Oxford  and 
teas  an  infantry  officer  in  the  Far  East. 
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push  of  a  button.  "Earth  to  earth,"  I  said,  "ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  I  pushed  the  button  on  the 
lectern  and  the  coffin  gently  sank  to  the  ovens  below 
as  the  oh-so-tasteful  curtains  swung  around  to 
hide  the  view.  The  place  lacked  only  an  automatic 
symphony  of  three-dimension  cinematographic 
angels.  At  the  midmorning  break  I  went  down- 
stairs by  the  ovens  for  Cokes  and  jokes  with  the 
caretakers  and  gardeners. 

The  first  time  I  went  down  I  was  invited  to 
watch  a  furnace  doing  its  work  and  of  course  I 
could  not  refuse.  The  men  were  strangely  like 
Shakespeare's  clownish  gravediggers  in  Hamlet. 
One  morning  they  asked  me  what  was  the  fastest 
thing  on  earth.  They  could  hardly  contain  them- 
selves as  they  told  me,  "Milk,  because  it  is  past- 
eur-ized  before  you  see  it."  At  the  height  of  the 
season  I  watched  the  mourners  out  of  one  door, 
winked  at  the  impish  organist,  turned  on  my 
heels,  and  rushed  to  greet  the  next  coffin  at  the 
entrance.  There  was  just  enough  time  to  check 
if  the  contents  were  male  or  female.  Sometimes 
the  English  way  of  death  is  as  slick,  quick,  and 
sick  as  the  American. 

It  is  clear  that  shawls  for  babies  and  shrouds 
for  the  dead  are  always  good  trade.  As  yet  the 
English,  however,  have  not  pushed  this  homely 
economic  axiom  to  the  dead  end  of  its  commercial 
conclusion.  To  me  a  macabre  wedding  of  the 
American  way  of  death  and  the  advertising  way 
of  life  is  summed  up  in  a  line  I  found  at  the  bottom 
of  an  authentic  Hollywood  mortuary's  letterhead: 
"Nothing  in  Los  Angeles  Gives  Me  a  Finer  Thrill 
than  Forest  Lawn." 

Clergy  Meetings 

In  my  American  parish  the  local  clergy  met  each 
month  at  Uncle  John's  Pancake  House  for  break- 
fast. They  were  a  well-dressed  and  jolly  group 
and,  afterwards,  well-fed.  Two  had  the  doubtful 
honor  of  making  the  religious  column  of  Time: 
one  for  calling  himself  an  atheist  and  another  for 
calling  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Alabama  a  wolf. 
The  meetings  were  only  moderately  dull  in  con- 
trast to  similar  clergy  gatherings  that  I  had  at- 
tended in  England.  There  they  did  not  instruct 
or  persuade  each  other;  they  did  not  agree  on 
courses  of  action.  I  would  leave  those  meetings  de- 
pressed by  the  purposelessness  and  foolishness  of 
the  English  clergy.  A  little  later  in  reading  The 
Great  Crush  by  J.  K.  Galbraith  I  was  made  some- 
what more  tolerant  of  clerical  waste  of  time.  He 
pointed  out  that  all  sorts  of  men  meet  to  transact 
no  business : 


Meetings  are  held  because  men  seek  com- 
panionship  or,  at  a  minimum,  wish  to  escape  the 
tedium  of  solitary  duties.  They  yearn  for  the 
prestige  which  accrues  to  the  man  who  pre-j 
sides  over  meetings,  and  this  leads  them  to 
convoke  assemblages  over  which  they  can  pre- 1 
side.  Finally,  there  is  the  meeting  which  is' 
called  not  because  there  is  business  to  be  done,' 
but  because  it  is  necessary  to  create  the  im- . 
pression  that  business  is  being  done.  Such; 
meetings  are  more  than  a  substitute  for  ac- 
tion. They  are  widely  regarded  as  action. 

I  admit  that  the  caliber  of  these  English  clergy | 
shocked  me.  I  noted  at  the  time,  "They  all  seem 
to  be  almost  entirely  without  intelligence  or  ini- 
tiative,  enthusiasm,  or  ambition.  They  are  quite 
content  to  spend  a  morning  talking  nonsense  and 
doing  nothing."  I  have  mellowed  since  then,  for 
I  think  that  their  story  is  one  of  the  saddest  of 
the  century  in  England,  the  story  of  the  broken, 
despairing,  lonely  English  clergy  in  urban  back- 
streets  and  rural  backwaters.  They  have  fought 
a  decline  too  enormous  for  them  in  quiet  despera- 
tion and  isolation. 

Church  attendance  is  dropping  in  every  type 
of  English  parish  although  it  is  true  that  subur- 
ban churches  are  holding  out  better  than  the' 
rest.  The  intellectual  quality  of  men  becoming 
clergymen  is  also  slumping.  The  proportion  of 
candidates  for  ordination  with  degrees  is  grow- 
ing less  at  a  time  when  the  proportion  of  degrees  ri 
to  the  total  population  is  growing  more.  At  a  re- 1 
cent  ordination  a  Bishop  remarked  of  the  candi- j 
dates,  "I  don't  know  what  they  will  do  to  the  J 
enemy,  but,  my  God,  they  frighten  me."  It  seems  1 
to  me  that  the  great  majority  of  English  clergy  | 
are  engaged  in  a  losing  battle  with  antiquated  I 
weapons  against  forces  with  which  they  do  not 
have  the  intellectual  power  to  grapple.  Needless 
to  say,  in  suburban  America  the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent. How  long  it  will  be  different  is  another 
question. 

In  Uncle  John's  Pancake  House,  by  the  way,  I 
saw  "Uncles"  and  "Aunties."  I  have  seen  "Show 
(lirls"  and  "Cow  Boys,"  and,  in  an  Indian  res- 
taurant, "Himalaya"  and  "Heralaya."  When  pots 
were  put  under  beds  were  they  marked  "His"  and 
"Hers"?  Perhaps  there  is  a  doctorate  thesis  wait- 
ing to  be  written  on  the  American  lavatory  mind. 

The  Children  Taught  Me 

It  was  with  the  children  that  I  spent  most  of 
my  time.  They  undertook  to  educate  me.  I  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  teen-age  love  life. 
Soon  two  invited  me  to  come  as  an  "observer"  on 
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Discover  the  Pacific  on  a  Caribbean  cruise. 


On  an  ordinary  Caribbean  cruise  you 
it  the  Caribbean.  On  a  Casual  cruise 
Dard  Grace  Line's  new  Santa  Magda- 
W,  Santa  Mariana,  Santa  Maria  and 
nta  Mercedes  you  visit  the  Caribbean. 
1  through  the  Panama  Canal,  cross  the 
uator  and  cruise  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
uth  America  to  Peru.  All  in  26  days, 
i  a  unique  opportunity  to  stroll  the 
eets  of  Quito,  loll  the  beach  at  Playas. 
mire  ancient  Inca  art.  And  get  a  Carib- 
an  sun  tan. 

The  new  "Santas"  are  as  unusual  as 
eir  itinerary.  Each  is  20, 000  tons,  yet 
ters  to  just  117  passengers.  Naturally, 
th  "living  room"  like  that,  everything 
First  Class.  Every  stateroom  has  in- 


dividually controlled  air  conditioning 
and  a  private  bathroom.  Patio  Decks 
overlook  a  tiled  outdoor  pool;  the  ship- 
top  dining  room  overlooks  the  Carib- 
bean, the  Canal  and  the  Pacific. 

A  sailing  from  the  Port  of  New  York 
every  Saturday.  See  a  Travel  Agent. 
Grace  Line,  3  Hanover  Sq.,  Digbv 
4-6000  or  628  Fifth  Ave.  (Rockefeller 
Center).  New  York.  Circle  7-3(vS4. 
Agents  anil  offices  in  principal  cities. 

Grace  Line  also  has  13-day  luxury 
cruises  :  i.  Caribbean,  24  to  26-day 
voyages  to  :>n  Caribbean,  and  40-day 
voyages  to  Chile.  A.  k  about  them. 


GRACE  1  LINE 
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1  eir  date.  We  started  at  a  sock  hop  run  by  a 
l|:al  Roman  Catholic  church.  We  left  early  and 
worried  priest  followed  us  out  thinking  that 
mething  fishy  was  afoot.  "Believe  me,"  I  told 
m,  "you  don't  know  just  how  odd  this  is."  I  was 
troduced  to  bowling  and  drive-ins,  and  was  told 
the  car  lights  and  petting  game.  I  left  them 
fore  they  played  out  their  final  scene  of  the 
ening. 

In  the  months  following  I  experienced  the 
lole  gamut,  from  hayride  jinks  to  Halloween 
anks,  from  progressive  supper  parties  to 
lysically  prostrating  weekend  camping  parties, 
b  our  week-long  summer  camp  I  joined  the  ribald 
Lighter  rising  from  countless  cabins  of  boys 
ross  America  and  the  bull  sessions  that  go  deep 
to  August  evenings.  And  I  would  darkly  hint 
at  English  girls  had  a  new  trick  for  each  of  a 
ousand  Arabian  nights.  There  was  tennis  for 
>e  active,  cards  for  the  cunning,  guitar  rhythm 
r  those  without  brawn  and  brain,  cook-outs, 
ng-outs,  and  the  fight-out  of  a  mammoth  battle 

eggs  and  water,  whipped  cream  and  ketchup, 
had  arranged  various  discussion  topics  of  in- 
rnational  and  quite  overwhelming  significance 
it  the  only  vital  concern  of  the  hour  seemed  to 
;  whether,  on  a  first  date,  to  kiss  or  not  to  kiss, 
nit  was  the  question. 

It  is  the  same  the  whole  world  over.  In  England 
was  once  asked  to  run  a  weekly  discussion  group 
;  a  youth  club.  Sex  was  invariably  and  unani- 
ously  voted  the  topic.  The  girls  spent  their 
ime  vainly  trying  to  cover  knees  that  they  de- 
berately  displayed.  Two  of  the  boys  would  come 
1  together,  the  one  as  bald  as  a  billiard  ball,  and 
ifie  other  with  enough  down  his  neck  to  wig  a 
ozen  judges.  At  this  club  I  discovered,  by  the 
ay,  a  bitter  truth:  without  hope  of  tactical  vic- 
>ry  in  discipline,  all  "youth  work"  is  hell  on 
irth. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  about  teen-age  problems, 
arents  who  push,  boys  who  booze,  girls  who  say 
'es,  and  so  on.  If  I  had  noted  every  remark 
verheard  in  conversations  and  had  collected  every 
rticle  and  news  item  on  this  somewhat  tedious 
ubject,  I  would  have  died  by  drowning  in  paper— 
r,  worse  than  death,  I  might  have  become  an  ex- 
ert. As  it  was,  I  steadfastly  refused  to  refer  to 
heir  problems  in  their  meetings  in  any  other 
hrase  than  "the  petty  problems  of  petty  minds." 
it  is  one  thing  to  listen  to  an  individual,  but  it  is 
nother  to  allow  them  to  indulge  in  orgies  of  teen- 
.ge  self-pity  in  groups.  When  I  first  opened  the 
ile  in  my  office  I  found  a  Teen-age  Litany.  "From 
lypochondria,"  I  read,  "false  rationalizatioi  id 
)ther  emotional  instability.  Good  Lord,  deliver 
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Invitation 

by  Martha  Sherwood  Johnson 

Is  that  you,  you  starving  yellow 
stray,  scratching  at  my  door  again? 
Yes,  it  is,  you  poor  disastered 
creature — coat  of  moldy  mustard 
and  those  orange  Jello 
eyes,  with  that  terrored  loneliness 
only  those  without  address  possess. 
Ribs  outlined  like  concertina  .  .  . 
I  have  never  seen  as  lean  a 
small  uneasy  frightened  fellow. 
By  the  way,  where  did  you  hear 
this  asylum  recommended? 
Well,  no  matter,  since  you've  landed 
here,  be  my  guest,  pest.  Come  on  in; 
could  be  some  St.  Francis  may 
do  the  same  for  me  some  day. 


us."  "From  that  sort  of  thing,"  I  added  quickly, 
"Good  Lord,  deliver  me." 

Perhaps  I  was  delivered  because  I  certainly  had 
fun  with  them  in  the  months  that  followed. 
Among  many  other  things,  they  taught  me  to 
exchange  the  consistent  inconsistency  of  English 
football  with  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can. We  did  not  always  understand  each  other. 
Addison  H.  Hallock's  lines  would  often  run 
through  my  mind : 

I  wonder  why,  as  wall  to  wall 

Our  young  son  gyrates  at  the  ball 
He  took  a  girl  along  at  all. 

And  some  of  them  found  it  hard  at  first  to  accept 
my  own  brand  of  impiety.  But  the  years  and  the 
Atlantic  were  spanned.  On  my  birthday  a  teen- 
age daughter  of  a  couple  I  knew  invited  me  to 
dinner.  When  I  arrived  there  was  no  cozy  family 
dinner  but  a  secret  party  put  on  by  forty  high- 
school  students  to  celebrate  my  decline  into  mid- 
dle age. 

Since  coming  to  America  I  have  been  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  but  the  sights  of  fondest 
memory  are  those  of  Sunday  morning,  of  little 
girls  so  spruce  and  pretty,  of  earnest  and  lively 
boys,  of  Jackie,  Tom,  Lynne  .  .  .  "The  soul  of  every 
child,"  wrote  Peguy,  "represents  a  hope  of  God," 
and  I  can  dimly  understand  it.  American  or  Eng- 
lish, these  are  incomparable. 

Harper's  Magazine,  December  1965 
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One  Christmas  in  Montana 


A  start)  by  Adrienne  Richard 


I  had  delivered  the  afternoon  prescriptions  for 
Arnstad's  drugstore  where  I  worked  in  these 
days,  hurrying  up  Main  Street  before  it  grew 
dark  and  colder.  The  store  windows  glittered 
with  Christmas  lights,  and  the  snow  was  shov- 
eled into  huge  windrows  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
sidewalk.  I  was  thinking  about  stopping  for  a 
hamburger  before  going  home  to  dinner  when  I 
saw  Tom  Gaskill  coming  toward  me  on  the  street. 

Tom  Gaskill  was  a  cowboy  from  near  Sonnettc, 
eighty  miles  south  of  my  hometown,  and  I  had 
worked  with  him  the  past  two  summers  on  a 
cattle  ranch.  He  stopped  and  greeted  me,  calling 
me  Pistol,  a  cowboy  name  for  the  boy  who  works 
with  the  men,  and  then  he  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing  with  school  out  and  if  I  wanted  to  come  out 
to  the  ranch  for  a  few  days  and  help  drive  a 
herd  over  to  Wolf  Creek,  where  he  had  feed  for 
them.  The  herd  was  already  gathered  at  Tom's 
place,  so  the  drive  would  only  be  about  ten  miles, 
not  a  big  day's  work.  Another  cowboy  was  in 
the  Wolf  Creek  camp,  looking  after  another  herd, 
and  Tom  and  I  would  drive  the  rest  over  there. 

I  was  enormously  excited,  for  my  single- 
minded,  fourteen-year-old  ambition  in  the  winter 
of  1930  was  to  be  a  cowboy  and  maybe  someday 
a  rancher,  and  my  ideal  after  whom  I  patterned 
every  thought  and  gesture  was  Tom  Gaskill.  I 
had  reason  to  love  and  admire  Tom  Gaskill.  He 


was  over  six  feet  tall  and  well  over  two  hundi 
pounds,  a  big  man  with  huge  shoulders  and  nil 
row  hips.  His  levis  always  fit  him  tight,  and 
blue  denim  work  shirt  was  always  too  tight  acn 
the  chest.  He  had  a  large,  round  head  and? 
broad  face,  open  and  freckled,  that  would  ha^ 
been  round,  too,  if  it  hadn't  been  so  lean  s. 
hard,  and  a  big,  wonderful  grin.  The  first  tii: 
I  saw  him  he  was  topping  out  a  horse  in  the  c( 
ral.  He  was  a  superb  horseman  but,  most  impc 
tant  to  me,  he  never  took  part  in  the  mercile^ 
teasing  of  the  pistol  that  goes  on  in  a  cow  carrl 

Tom  knew  there  wasn't  much  question  wheth 
I  wanted  to  or  not,  just  would  my  parents  let 
go,  and  I  could  leave  a  message  for  him  at  t' 
Milligan  House  when  I  found  out.  I  raced  hon 
to  find  my  mother,  who  said  it  was  all  right 
long  as  I  was  home  by  Christmas  and  dresst 
warmly.  I  was  ecstatic.  I  hauled  my  saddle  at 
heavy  leather  chaps  to  the  front  porch  ar, 
stowed  my  extra  shirts  and  pants  and  mittt 
liners  and  overshoes  which  fitted  over  my  higl 
heeled  boots  into  a  duffle  bag  with  my  raze 
which  I  didn't  need  yet,  and  I  was  ready,  pram 
ing,  when  next  morning  Tom  appeared  in  hi 
Model  A  coupe. 

The  Sonnette  road  was  covered  in  snow.  Th 
loose  layers  had  blown  off,  leaving  bare  th 
tracks  which  had  been  beaten  into  the  froze 
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-face.  The  day  was  gray  and  still  and  cold, 
t  the  drive  passed  swiftly  enough  as  we  dis- 
ced, man  to  man,  the  seriousness  of  range  con- 
ions,  the  summer  drought,  and  now  the  early 
•i  avy  snow. 

Tom  had  a  modest  spread  where  he  lived  with 
5  wife  and  kids.  The  little  house  was  dominated 
a  radio  with  a  gigantic  horn  which  brought 
Dr.  Goat  Gland  Brinkley  loud  and  clear.  A 
tristmas  tree  had  been  erected  in  the  sitting 
om  and  decorated  with  a  few  ornaments  and 
lsel  ropes,  and  under  it  lay  a  few  packages  in 
iristmas  paper.  Mrs.  Gaskill  and  the  kids  I 
dn't  notice  much.  It  struck  me  a  little  funny 
at  Tom  had  a  wife  and  kids.  In  my  eyes  he 
is  perfect  and  complete  when  he  was  on  his 
>rse  working  cattle  on  the  open  range. 

(Carry  the  next  morning  we  got  ready  for  the 
•ive.  I  put  on  my  long  underwear,  wool  pants, 
vis  and  chaps  and  a  work  shirt  and  a  wool  shirt 
id  melton  cloth  mackinaw  and  melton  cloth 
;otch  cap  that  had  a  flap  from  ear  to  ear,  boots 
id  rubber-soled  felt  overshoes  and  my  big  mit- 
:ns  with  two  linings.  Tom  wore  the  same  num- 
tr  of  layers,  and  it  didn't  feel  particularly  cold, 
though  we  were  saddled  before  sunup.  Tom  let 
le  herd  of  cows  and  late  calves  out  of  the  corral, 
here  was  an  old  lead  cow,  and  she  immediately 
truck  out,  taking  first  place  from  the  others, 
.s  soon  as  we  drove  them  onto  the  prairie,  the 
'hole  herd  strung  out  behind  her.  The  little 
alves  fell  behind  and  the  cows  went  ahead,  some- 
imes  bunched  behind  the  lead  cow  but  mostly 
lodding  in  single  file.  They  were  strung  out  for 
lmost  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  Tom  and  me 
iding  at  a  walk  behind  them.  The  old  lead  cow 
eemed  to  know  where  she  was  going,  because 
he  hit  the  trail  with  little  guidance.  Once  in  a 
v'hile  Tom  lit  out  around  the  herd  to  turn  her 
ne  way  or  the  other  but  not  often. 

The  first  hour  passed,  but  the  sky  grew  no 
ighter.  The  sun  did  not  come  up.  The  ceiling 
uing  low  and  gray  and  heavy.  The  old  snow 
rackled  under  the  hooves  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Vindless — smoking  cold  breath  eddied  around 
nir  mouths  and  the  heads  of  the  stock.  The  little 
:alves  were  silent. 

About  ten  o'clock  it  began.  The  snow  fell  at 
irst  in  small,  dry  flakes,  straight  down.  I 
vatched  it  gather  on  the  curly,  red-brown  backs 
)f  the  calves  before  me.  It  was  beautiful.  The 
.vhole  world  around  us,  locked  in  gray  and  cold, 
was  complete  and  perfect  for  me.  I  was  nding 
my  maverick  stallion  with  the  man  who  had 
broken  it  for  me,  the  man  I  admii-ed  more  tl 


anyone  else,  driving  cattle  across  the  open  slopes 
of  my  homeland,  and  I  had  no  room  nor  need  for 
any  other  world.  When  the  snow  stirred  on  the 
brown  backs,  when  the  flakes  thickened  and  the 
wind  rose,  I  still  found  not  a  flaw  in  my  perfect 
realm. 

The  wind  was  sharp,  driving  the  snow  before 
it  in  long  white  strings.  It  came  across  the  long 
slopes  and  frozen,  snow-crusted  ridges  with  noth- 
ing to  stop  it.  There  was  no  growth  in  this  region 
except  lines  of  bare  cottonwoods  meandering 
along  creek  bottoms.  The  pine  hills  lay  south, 
and  north  were  only  more  snow-locked  slopes  and 
prairies  and  frozen  gumbo  hills. 

Soon  we  couldn't  see  the  lead  cow.  The  snow 
heaped  on  the  curly  rumps  ahead  of  me.  I  swung 
my  rope,  partly  to  keep  my  arms  warm,  and 
flicked  a  rump  to  keep  it  moving.  What  would 
stop  us  from  getting  lost,  I  wondered.  We  might 
wander  forever  and  freeze  to  death,  and  I  looked 
at  Tom,  but  if  any  such  thought  came  to  him, 
he  never  breathed  it  or  looked  it.  If  we  were  lost, 
he  would  know  what  to  do.  He  would  find  a  creek 
bottom,  make  a  lean-to  of  saddles,  build  a  fire, 
and  butcher  a  calf.  I  halfway  hoped  it  would 
happen. 

"Hold  up,  Pistol."  Tom  was  swinging  off  his 
horse.  I  looked  around,  wondering,  until  I  saw 
the  little  rufous  carcass  stretched  out  in  the 
snow.  The  curly  flank  rose  and  fell,  rose  and  fell, 
and  the  soft  eye  was  half  shut.  Snow  had  crusted 
on  the  soft  caracul  of  the  coat  and  the  pubic 
hairs  were  a  beard  of  ice.  Tom  lifted  him  onto 
his  feet  and  held  him  a  moment,  knocking  off 
the  snow  and  ice.  and  giving  him  a  slap,  sent 
him  ahead. 

We  followed.  A  few  yards  farther  on.  another 
calf  lay  in  the  snow.  I  jumped  down  and  picked 
him  up.  brushing  off  the  snow  and  ice  and  letting 
go  with  a  slap.  Another  ten  feet,  a  third  had 
sprawled  in  a  drift,  stretched  out  upright  like  a 
merry-go-round  pony.  Tom  got  down  again,  and 
this  time  he  didn't  remount.  He  wrapped  the 
reins  around  the  saddle  horn  and  walked  ahead. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  him  wrapping  the  reins.  I 
swung  down,  too,  and  dallied  mine  around  the 
horn,  and  side  by  side  we  hiked  on.  The  horses 
followed,  their  heads  slung  low,  and  the  snow 
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instantly  gathering  on  the  saddles  and  along  the 
manes  where  our  bodies  had  given  protection. 

The  old  lead  cow  didn't  stop.  Somewhere  a 
quarter  or  a  half  mile  ahead,  out  of  our  sight, 
utterly  alone  in  the  stinging  blizzard,  she  was 
breaking  the  trail  to  Wolf  Creek.  She  led  the  way 
laterally  up  a  long  rise  with  the  cows  plodding 
in  her  hoofsteps  and  the  little  calves  blindly  fol- 
lowing, with  Tom  and  me  behind.  She  passed 
over  the  ridge  and  struck  a  drift.  She  breasted 
the  drift  as  it  grew  deeper  and  deeper  until  it 
broke  around  her  shoulders.  She  never  halted. 
The  cows  followed  through  the  white  defile  she 
trampled  for  them. 

Noon  came  and  went,  and  along  with  it  my 
fourteen-year-old  hunger  pains.  We  had  no  lunch, 
no  candy  bars,  no  canteen  of  coffee,  nothing.  In 
those  days  on  the  range  a  cowboy  never  took  a 
noon  break,  and  this  day  was  no  exception.  I 
wondered  how  much  of  the  ten  miles  we  had 
covered.  The  herd  moved  more  and  more  slowly. 
The  far  side  of  every  ridge  was  deep  in  drifts. 
More  and  more  calves  floundered  and  stopped, 
and  we  were  continually  lifting  one  out  of  the 
drift  and  setting  him  going  in  the  beaten  track. 
Tom  laid  the  smallest  across  his  empty  saddle. 
It  lay  there,  half-dead,  its  flanks  slowly  and  just 
perceptibly  heaving  under  the  snow  which  gath- 
ered swiftly  over  it. 

The  light  began  to  fail.  The  gray  deepened 
shade  by  shade,  but  the  wind  continued  to  whine 
past  my  ears,  laden  with  snow.  Every  so  often, 
Tom  held  up  his  mitten  and  watched  the  snow 
collect  on  the  back.  "If  the  wind  stays  behind  us. 
Pistol,"  he  told  me.  "we  are  all  right."  Then  he 
disappeared  into  (he  slot  ahead.  I  picked  up  a 
calf  lying  in  the  trail  and  another  sunk  in  the 
drift.  I  suddenly  felt  my  aloneness  and  perish- 
ability against  the  vast,  inhuman  storm,  and  I 
knew  how  easy  it  was  to  panic  and  rush  headlong 
into  the  drifts,  breasting  them  like  great  break- 
ers until  I  could  go  no  further  and  snuggled, 


exhausted  as  the  small  calf,  into  the  folds  ol 
snow.  When  Tom  appeared,  he  looked  better  thar 
ever,  and  he  said,  "That  old  lead  cow,  she's  quitt 
a  girl."  We  fell  in  side  by  side  again  between 
the  last  calf  and  the  horses,  and  half-walking, 
half -blown,  we  went  down  the  trail. 

Up  the  rising  slope,  down  through  the  drifts, 
along  a  creek  bottom  to  the  rising  ground  of  the 
next  ridge  we  plodded.  It  was  now  night.  Four, 
six,  eight  o'clock  I  didn't  know;  I  virtually  didn't 
manipulate  my  arms  and  legs.  They  moved 
through  the  great  distance  of  fatigue  like  in- 
dependent mechanisms  set  in  motion  long  ago. 
I  was  aware  little  by  little  that  I  moved  more 
slowly,  and  my  brain  gradually  came  into  focus 
on  the  idea  that  the  wind  had  dropped.  I  lifted 
my  head  from  the  trail  before  me.  It  had  stopped 
snowing,  and  the  darkness  was  black  indeed  all 
around  us. 

Tom  said,  "There  it  is." 

We  had  come  to  the  ridge  of  a  long  slope,  and 
across  the  abyss  of  drifts  and  darkness  shone 
one  small  crossed  square  of  yellow  light.  The 
shack  at  Wolf  Creek. 

There  was  nothing  left  in  me  for  a  wild, 
cowboy  yell,  but  my  spirits  came  up  for  a  moment 
above  the  weariness.  The  old  lead  cow  broke  the 
drifts  for  one  last  time,  heading  downhill  toward 
the  cow  camp.  It  lay  protected  somewhat  under  a 
crescent  of  cliff.  The  shack  and  the  sheds,  coil 
rals  and  pens  were  spread  out  in  the  lee  of  the 
cliff,  and  the  snow  was  not  deep  around  them. 
Tom  strode  ahead  and  opened  the  gate  for  the) 
herd  to  plod  through.  The  moment  they  did  so, 
the  little  calves  bellered  and  the  mothering  u^> 
began. 

In  the  commotion  of  mooing  and  little  calf 
bleats,  the  shack  door  opened,  a  long  slice  of 
yellow  light  fell  across  the  snow,  and  another 
big  cowboy  joined  us.  With  a  little  conversation 
like  "Howdy."  "What  took  you  so  long?",  "A  bfl 
snowy  under  foot."  Red  and  Tom  set  to  work. 
Tom  led  his  horse  into  the  shed  and  unsaddled, 
and  I  followed  him.  I  could  hardly  loosen  tha 
cinch  and  drag  the  weight  of  the  saddle  across 
the  horse's  back.  Tom  measured  oats  for  his 
horse,  so  afterwards  I  did.  Then  Tom  strode  tQj 
the  trough  and  swinging  an  axe,  broke  the  icef 
I  tottered  after  him  and  heaved  the  chunks  outj 
of  the  water,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  drop  them 
right  there.  I  had  to  fling  them  as  far  as  I  could 
so  that  the  cows  wouldn't  stumble  on  them.  While 
we  were  opening  the  trough,  Red  hitched  a  team 
to  a  wagon,  and  Tom  swung  sacks  of  cottonseed 
cake  and  bales  of  hay  into  the  wagon  bed.  I 
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staggered  after  him  and  tried  to  do  it,  too.  Then 
Tom  climbed  into  the  wagon  and  I  followed,  and 
with  Red  driving,  we  circled  the  pen,  breaking 
open  the  sacks  of  cottonseed  cake  and  snipping 
baling  wire  and  emptying  sacks  and  bales  into 
the  wagon's  wake.  I  didn't  dare  stand  at  the  edge 
because  my  legs  were  giving  out.  After  an  end- 
less time  the  job  was  done,  the  team  unhitched, 
and  the  three  of  us  headed  for  the  shack. 

No  human  shelter  will  ever  look  so  good  to  me 
as  the  cowboy  shack  on  Wolf  Creek  that  night. 
That  one-room  cabin,  with  the  plank  floor  and 
plank  wainscoting,  with  Beaverboard  walls  and 
ceiling,  a  window  or  two,  and  the  door,  was  lit 
with  a  gas  lantern  and  heated  to  the  point  of 
suffocation  by  a  small  iron  wood-burning  spit- 
and-argue  stove  and  a  big  black  wood-burning 
cookstove.  There  were  plank  shelves  for  dishes 
and  canned  food,  and  bins  by  the  door  for  pota- 
toes and  onions,  and  pegs  on  the  wall  for  clothes, 
a  table  and  chairs,  and  one  large,  sagging, 
feather-ticked  double  bed. 

When  we  stepped  in  the  door.  Tom  and  Red 
began  to  peel.  They  took  off  their  Scotch  caps 
and  mackinaws  and  overshoes  and  high-heeled 
boots  and  levis  and  shirts  and  woo]  pants  until 
they  were  down  to  their  oatmeal,  button-seated, 
baggy-bottomed,  saggy-kneed  underwear,  and 
there  they  stopped.  So  I  shed  layer  after  layer 
until  I  looked  just  like  them  only  smaller. 

Red  had  hauled  in  with  us  a  great  haunch  of 
beef,  frozen  to  the  marrow,  and  flung  it  on  the 
table.  As  soon  as  he  was  down  to  his  long  johns, 
he  tackled  it  with  a  huge  butcher  knife  and  a 


meat  saw  and  sliced  a  steak  as  thick  as  my  fore- 
arm. Telling  me  to  peel  those  spuds  and  stoke 
the  fire,  Red  stood  at  the  cookstove,  showing  us 
nothing  but  his  button-seated  rear  view  and  pre- 
pared a  dinner  no  gourmet  chef  will  ever  equal 
and  no  diner  appreciate  more.  He  fried  thick 
slabs  of  home-cured  bacon  in  a  huge  skillet  and 
then  heaped  the  potatoes  I  had  sliced  into  an 
inch  of  bacon  grease  and  cut  the  baron  fhunks 
into  them.  He  opened  a  great  can  of  tomatoes 
and  dumped  them  into  a  pan  and  pulled  bread 
apart  and  stirred  it  in.  He  freshened  the  coffee- 
pot by  throwing  in  more  grounds  and  pouring  in 
more  water  and  moving  the  pot  to  a  hotter  place 
on  the  stove's  black  surface,  and  then  he  flipped 
that  steak  into  the  largest  skillet  of  all,  heated 
smoking  hot.  I  put  a  stack  of  bread  and  the  bowl 
of  home-churned  butter  and  the  canned  milk 
and  a  bowl  of  jam  on  the  table.  When  Red  had 
everything  ready,  he  sliced  the  steak  onto  worn 
tin  plates,  heaped  the  edge  with  fried  potatoes 
and  stewed  tomatoes,  and  we  pulled  up  our  chairs 
and  fell  into  it,  hunched  over  it,  a  slice  of  but- 
tered bread  in  one  hand,  smoking  coffee  beside 
our  plates,  saying  practically  nothing,  just  eating 
and  eating  and  eating  until  it  was  all  gone. 

Afterwards,  Tom  and  Red  pushed  back  their 
chairs,  Tom  slapped  his  chest  where  his  pocket 
should  have  been,  looking  for  his  cigarette  mak- 
ings, and  his  eyes  met  mine  in  a  certain  way  so 
that  I  got  up  and  brought  his  tobacco  sack  and 
washed  the  dishes  without  a  word.  While  I 
washed,  I  listened  to  their  laconic,  understated, 
deadpan  cowboy  talk.  I  wanted  terribly  hard  not 
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to  laugh  out  loud  and  be  just  as  straight-faced 
as  they  were,  but  shortly  I  was  doubled  up  over 
the  dishpan,  laughing  so  hard  my  stomach 
muscles,  already  weary,  knotted  in  unbearable 
cramps. 

I  wondered  where  I  was  going  to  sleep  since 
there  was  only  one  bed.  Maybe  Red  had  a  bedroll 
somewhere.  I  was  more  than  ready  when  Tom 
said,  "Okay,  Pistol,  you  get  in  the  middle  so's 
you  don't  get  lost."  Still  in  my  long  underwear, 
I  crawled  into  the  center  of  the  ancient  double 
bed.  The  coil  springs  groaned  and  creaked  as 
Tom,  over  six  feet  and  two  hundred  pounds,  took 
one  side,  and  Red,  a  little  shorter  and  scrawnier, 
took  the  other.  "Now,  Pistol,"  Red  said,  "don't 
you  do  no  thrashin'."  We  pulled  up  the  feather 
tick,  and  I  didn't  notice  anything  until  I  heard 
a  scratching. 

hen  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  found  the  cabin 
flooded  with  blinding  sunlight,  and  I  saw  Tom 
in  his  long  johns  standing  at  the  window  scrap- 
ing away  the  frost  with  his  pocket  knife.  Red 
swung  out  of  bed  and  leaned  over  his  shoulder. 
The  cabin  was  icy. 

"It  fell  some,"  Red  said. 

"You  read  it  and  tell  me,"  Tom  said,  stepping 
aside. 

"I  read  63  below." 
"That's  what  I  read." 

I  read  the  thermometer  myself.  There  was  no 
mistake.  The  mercury  had  fallen  to  63  below. 

We  stoked  the  fires  and  dressed  in  the  numer- 
ous layers,  pulling  scarves  around  our  mouths 
and  noses  until  only  the  eyes  showed,  and  went 
out.  The  routine  was  the  same:  breaking  the  ice 
on  the  water  trough,  hitching  the  team,  loading 
the  wagon  with  hay  and  cottonseed  cake,  and 
driving  it  in  a  great  circle  around  the  pen.  We 
moved  very  slowly  to  avoid  deep  breathing.  The 
air  was  like  a  knife  in  my  lungs,  and  my  nostrils 
seemed  to  stick  together  after  each  inhalation. 

When  we  finished,  Red  prepared  another  mon- 
umental meal.  This  time  he  scraped  away  a  layer 
of  lard  in  a  crock  and  extracted  pork  sausage 
patties,  and  he  fried  them  along  with  another 
heaping  skillet  of  potatoes  and  stacks  of  wheat 
cakes,  hot  Mapleine  syrup,  and  coffee. 

At  breakfast  Tom  said  that  we  wouldn't  be 
going  back  that  day.  We'd  just  have  to  wait  till 
the  cold  broke.  I  didn't  care  if  it  never  did. 

The  days  went  by,  and  the  temperature  stayed 
in  the  sixties  below.  We  fed  and  watered  the 
stock  several  times  each  day.  Tom  checked  each 
animal  daily  and  doctored  those  that  needed  it. 
Red  made  us  boots  of  newspaper  that  fitted  inside 


the  overshoes,  and  we  wore  these  instead  of 
leather  boots  for  warmth.  We  put  on  tin  pants — 
lined  canvas  trousers — when  we  went  out,  and 
we  moved  slowly  and  never  stayed  long.  When 
they  weren't  being  worn  the  tin  pants  still  looked 
inhabited,  hanging  in  a  row  against  the  wall. 
I  listened  to  Red  and  Tom  making  cowboy  talk, 
hilarious  tales  of  past  roundups  and  drives  and 
trips  to  town  and  mutual  acquaintances,  that 
broke  me  up  over  the  dishpan  or  the  cards  or  the 
checkerboard.  The  airtight  shack  grew  fragrant 
with  wood  fires  and  leather  and  horse  clothes  and 
men  in  long  underwear.  The  dashes  to  the  out- 
house were '  the  fastest  of  my  career.  As  Red 
said,  all  the  constipated  people  in  Montana  had 
to  be  buried  in  a  sitting  position  that  year,  just 
plumb  froze  stiff.  My  spirits  sank  on  the  morning 
I  awoke  in  my  niche  in  the  featherbed  to  find  the 
weather  noticeably  warmer. 

Tom  and  I  rode  side  by  side  on  the  trail  home. 
It  was  the  same  one  the  old  lead  cow  had  broken. 
We  trotted  most  of  the  way  in  the  brilliant  sun 
and  arrived  at  Tom's  place  just  after  noon.  When 
we  went  inside,  the  house  seemed  unbearably 
hot.  Tom's  little  kids  were  running  around,  the 
presents  under  the  tree  were  gone,  and  the  tree 
bedraggled.  Suddenly  I  realized  that  Christmas 
was  over,  and  I  thought  for  the  first  time  of  my 
parents.  I  asked  what  day  it  was,  and  it  was 
past  New  Year's.  I  had  been  gone  two  weeks 
with  no  word  to  anyone,  and  in  a  frozen  cow 
camp  eighty  miles  from  home,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere  anyway,  I  had  had  the  time 
of  my  life. 

Tom  took  me  into  town  that  afternoon  and  let 
me  off  in  front  of  our  ample  old  house.  My 
mother  was  hurt  and  lifted  her  chin  and  cried 
a  little  that  I  hadn't  been  there  for  Christmas. 
My  father  and  older  brother  bawled  me  out  for 
wounding  my  mother — didn't  I  have  any  con- 
sideration for  others — but  later  my  little  brother 
asked  me  how  it  was  out  there,  and  I  said  dif- 
fidently, "A  bit  snowy  underfoot,"  in  the  way, 
I  hoped,  that  Tom  had  said  it. 
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"Is  old  Mexican  saying: 

He  who  receives  Kahlua  in  holiday 
gift  pack  has  good  fortune; 

He  who  gives  Kahlua  in  holiday 
gift  pack  is  smart  cookie." 


Kahlua. 
Far  and  away  the 
most  popular 
coffee  liqueur  in 
the  whole  wide  world. 

Now  in  an  exotic 
three-dimensional  gift 
wrap  of  warm  brown 
and  thermal  gold. 


Do  you  find  the  secrets  of 
cocktail  mixing  and  gourmet 
dessert  making  inscrutable? 
Our  new  Recipe  Book  makes 
them  scrutable!  Write  us  for 
your  free  copy. 

JULES  BERMAN  &  ASSOC.,  INC. 
902  5  WILSHIRE  BLVD., 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIF. 


Coffee  Liqueur  from  Sunns  Mexico 
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WASHINGTON  INSIGHT 


Washington,  Europe, 
and  the  Tower  of  Babel 

by  Max  Frankel 


Why  the  President  will  soon  have 
to  make  a  hard  choice  in  foreign 
policy— and  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  our  cherished  plans  of  an  ear- 
lier decade  are  now  hopelessly  out 
of  date,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 

In  the  beginning,  to  fill  the  void  that 
it  inherited  from  World  War  II, 
America  created  the  idea  of  Europe. 
It  was  to  be  a  United  Europe,  not 
merely  strong  and  prosperous;  also 
gratefully  pro-American  and  peace- 
loving;  and  above  all  a  single-minded 
potent  ally  against  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness—that is  to  say,  the  forces  of 
communism.  It  was  to  become  the 
equal  of  the  United  States  in  an  At- 
lantic Partnership,  which  in  turn,  ac- 
cording to  John  Kennedy's  version  of 
this  mythology,  was  to  be  the  "nucleus 
for  the  eventual  union  of  all  free 
men." 

Rarely  had  a  nation  invested  so 
mucl  wild  hope,  currency,  and  energy 
in  such  a  Biblical  vision.  And  rarely 
have  the  days  of  inspiration  and  crea- 
tion passed  with  such  speed.  Facing 
disappointment  in  our  dream,  we 
i  to  be  giving  up  on  dreams  alto- 
gether, reacting  to  failure  with  a 
righteous  anger  that  is  certain  only 
to  compound  the  failure. 

"And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  the 
people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one 
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language;  and  this  they  begin  to  do: 
and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained 
from  them,  which  they  have  imagined 
to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there 
confound  their  language,  that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's 
speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them 
abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth:  and  they  left  off  to 
build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name 
of  it  called  Babel  .  . ." 

Our  kind  of  tower  or  no  tower  at 
all.  Supranationalism  or  dispersion. 
No  unity,  no  policy.  Is  this  what  we 
now  say  to  Europe? 

It  seems  so.  The  tales  of  Atlantica 
charm  no  more  in  Washington.  The 
tribes  of  Europe  are  scattering— con- 
founded, babbling  incoherently  of 
NATO  and  MLF  and  ANF  and 
OECD,  of  nationality  and  liquidity, 
of  Inner  Sixes  and  Outer  Sevens,  of 
Building  Bridges  to  the  East  and 
Tunneling  Under  from  the  West  and 
of  Blasting  Holes  in  the  Wall,  of  Con- 
federation and  Integration  and  Sub- 
ordination, of  Proliferation  and  Dis- 
semination, of  Gaullism,  Polycen- 
trism,  and  Hegemony. 

By  default,  if  not  by  design,  Wash- 
ington's response  seems  to  be  that  if 
there  is  not  to  be  one  Europe,  then 
there  will  probably  be  none  worth 
bothering  about.  Nothing  formal  has 
been  said,  in  fact,  since  John  Ken- 
nedy's ringing  Declaration  of  Inter- 


dependence more  than  three  years 
ago.  Little  is  said  informally  except 
in  anger  and  frustration  about  That 
Man  de  Gaulle.  The  retreat  from 
Babel  is  rationalized  by  expressions  of 
confidence  that  America  can  and  will 
be  as  selfish  as  any  of  the  other  errant 
tribes  and  that  it  can  well  take  care  of 
itself  in  the  coming  age  of  the  New 
Nationalism. 

The  master  alliance  builder  of 
two  American  Administrations,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  George  W. 
Ball,  was  almost  secretive  in  reveal- 
ing the  death  of  the  Grand  Design 
this  fall.  He  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Europe  and  a  visit  with  de  Gaulle, 
went  to  the  West  Coast  of  America 
and  while  looking  out  over  the  Pacific 
spoke  a  modest  three  paragraphs 
about  the  crisis  over  the  Atlantic: 

I  have  the  sad  impression  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  the 
forces  of  fragmentation  may  be  work- 
ing more  insistently  than  the  forces 
of  unity. 

This  tendency,  if  continued,  can 
have  lamentable  consequences.  Not 
only  can  it  lead  to  a  renewal  of  an- 
cient and  dangerous  rivalries,  but,  if 
the  peoples  of  Europe  fail  to  organize 
themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  play  a 
role  of  world  responsibility  commen- 
surate with  their  resources,  human- 
ity will  be  denied  the  full  benefit  of 
their  talents  in  the  ordering  of  world 
affairs. 

To  shed  old  habits  is,  of  course,  not 
easy.  It  is  difficult  for  the  established 
nations  of  Europe. 

And  for  the  established  nation  of 
the  United  States,  is  it  easy?  What 
of  its  dangerous,  if  not  ancient,  en- 
couragement and  neglect  of  European 
rivalries?  What  is  it  doing  to  reverse 
"this  tendency"  besides  reasserting  a 
long  shattered  dream? 

Seeking  an  Easy  Scapegoat 

The  answer  is  that  no  one  in  Wash- 
ington knows  what  to  do  about  it,  and 
the  visions  of  a  United  Europe  and 
an  Atlantic  Partnership  are  nostal- 
gically recalled  as  a  more  perfect 
policy  than  they  ever  were  in  fact. 
No  one  is  rude  enough  to  point  out 
that  the  Europe  of  which  we  dreamed 
was  in  fact  less  than  half  of  Europe, 
even  with  Britain  included.  No  one 
seems  to  remark  that  the  Europe  we 
were  to  keep  at  peace  with  American 
power  applied  from  afar  had  twice  be- 
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The  Muses 


i  \  iiih  crystal  pa  in- 1  above,  t  li  e 
*  Muses,  daughters  ol  Zeus,  appear 
within  the  silver  frame  ol  Apollo  s  lyre. 

Urania,  muse  of  astronomy,  ga7.es 
with  wonderment  at  a  star.  Terpsichore 


frolics  nearby.  Clio,  muse  ol  history, 
faces  ever  to  the  past,  even  while  mov- 
ing toward  the  future. 

Below  them,  Poh  in  mnia  and  I'  u- 
terpe  sing  of  sacred  and  lyric  poetry. 


Calliope  sings  of  epic  poetry.  Inhind 
theatrical  masks  arc  the  muses  of 
drama,  1  halia  and  Melpomene. 

At  the  feint  ol  the  lyre,  Erato  sings 
ol  the  passion  and  perfection  of  love. 
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love  thy 
neighbor's 
child . . . 


MARIA  ROMERO.  ECUADORIAN.  AGE  7. 
One  of  four  children.  Father  day  laborer. 
Mother  washerwoman.  Combined  income  $22 
per  month.  Barely  able  to  survive.  All  under- 
nourished. Sad  child,  has  had  smallpox  and 
whooping  cough.  Now  suffers  from  parasites. 
Lives  in  poorest,  unhealthiest  quarter  in  small, 
miserable  house.  Hardly  any  furnishings.  No 
facilities.  No  sewage.  No  water.  Family  strug- 
gles to  send  children  to  school.  Parents  deeply- 
distressed  for  children  they  cannot  feed  and 
clothe  adequately.  Help  to  Maria  means  help  to 
whole  family. 

\  on  or  your  group  can  heroine  a  Foster  Parent 
of  a  needy  child.  You  will  be  sent  the  case  history 
and  photo  of  y  our  "adopted"  child  and  letter-  from 
the  child  himself.  Correspondence  is  translated  l>y 
PLAN.  The  child  knows  who  you  are.  At  once  he  is 
loin  hi  d  bj  love  and  a  sense  of  belonging.  Your 
pledge  provide-  new  clothing,  blankets  education 
and  medical  care,  as  well  as  a  cash  grant  of  S8 
every  month.  Each  child  receive-  full  measure  of 
material  aid  from  your  contribution.  Distribution 
of  goods  is  supervised  by  PLAN  staff  and  i>  in- 
sured aganst  loss  in  every  country  where  PLAN  op- 
erates.  Help  in  the  responsible  way.  "Adopt"1  a 
child  through  Foster  Parents'  Plan.  Let  some 
child  love  you. 

PLAN  i-  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sec- 
tarian, government-approved,  independent  relief  organization,  registered  under  No. 
\  FA019  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  of  the  United  States  Government  and  filed  with  the  National  Informa- 
tion Bureau  in  New  York  City.  Check  your  charity  — we  eagerly  offer  our  financial 
statement  on  request  because  we  are  so  proud  of  the  handling  of  our  funds.  PLAN 
helps  children  in  Greece.  South  Korea.  Viet  Nam.  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippine?.  Colombia 

and  Ecuador.  ©  Foster  Parent--  Plan  Inc. 
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Conrad  N.  Hilton 
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Art  Linkletter 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Garry  Moore 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Robert  vv  Sarnoff 
Gov.  &  Mrs. 
William  w  >tori 
Sen.  John  G.  Tow*. 
Loretta  Young 
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352  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N  Y.  10010 
In  Canada:  P.O.  Box  65,  Sto.  B,  Montreal,  Que. 

A.  I  wish  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  of  a  needy  child  for  one  year  or 
more.  If  possible,  sex  ,  age  ,  nationality 

I  will  pay  S15  a  month  for  one  year  or  more  ($180  per  year). 
Payment  will  be  monthly  □,  quarterly        semi-annually  □,  annu- 
ally Q 

I  enclose  herewith  my  first  payment  S 

B.  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  I  would  like  to  help  a  child  by  con- 
tributing S 


Name 
Address 
City- 
Date 


State  Zip 
Contributions  ore  Income  Tax  deductible. 
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If  you  want 
good  coffee,  & 
you  need  a  \ 
clean  pot. 


Ever  see  a 
cleaner 

3-year-old  pot? 

The  Corning  Ware*'  Electromatic  percola- 
tor is  made  of  smooth  non-porous  Pyro- 
Ceram®  brand  ceramic.  Stale  coffee  oils 
simply  can't  adhereto  it.  Sothere's  never 
anything  in  the  pot  to  spoil  the  taste  of 
the  coffee.  The  percolator  pictured  above 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Chamberlin  of 
Horseheads,  New  York.  It's  been  making 
her  coffee  automatically,  perfectly,  for 
nearly  three  years.  Keeps  her  coffee  hot 
without  re  perking,  too.  It's  a  great  gift. 
For  yourself  or  someone  else.  10-cup  per- 
colator, $27.95. 

CORNING-^  WARE  ELECTROMATICS 
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Always  serve  Lancers  well  chilled... 
Its  the  cracking  happy  rose  wine-imported  from  Portugal 
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irreversible  fact,  this  American  f 
from  Europe.  But  the  trend  is  I 
dent  everywhere-in  the  intelleo 
boredom  with  European  problem 
the  arrogant  calculation  that  s 
rately  none  of  the  European  nal 
need  concern  us  as  a  rival,  in  the 
coordinated   chumminess  with 
Russians  without  regard  for  the  I 
roses   and    rivalries   thus  aro' 
among  our  allies,  in  the  cocky  ©j 
dence  that  gaullism  will  die  wit? 
Gaulle,  in  the  growing  resentr 
that   Europe   is  not  assuming  i 
"share"  of  "world  responsibilit-3 
(meaning  the  cost  of  American  fl| 
cies) ,  in  the  smug  belief  that  the  1 
cost  of  nuclear  might  will  bringffl 
Europeans   begging   for  Amer: 
protection  soon  enough,  and  in' 
shortsighted  assumption  that  w 
ever  happens  the  resources  and  te' 
tories  of  Western  Europe  are  u: 
terably  bound  to  ours. 

Covering  their  own  tracks  of 
treat  from  involvement  in  Eun 
American  officials  can  only  offer  ail 
myth:  that  the  bad  guys  (Mr.  Br 
"forces  of  fragmentation"  )  are  ov 
whelming  us  good  guys  ("the  foi j 
of  unity"  )  and  that  that  snake  nai 
de  Gaulle  is  luring  European  i 
from  Eden  with,  in  Ball's  words, 1 
"assertion  of  an  inward-looking  1 
tionalism  that  breeds  disharmi 
where  there  should  be  mutual  tri 
suspicion  where  there  should  be  <r 
fidence,  and  division  where  th 
should  be  a  concerting  of  policies  t| 
a  combining  of  strengths."  Anger 
by  the  "inward-looking  national* 
of  others,  we  can  only  develop  )l 
thusiasm  for  our  own. 

From  Taiwan 
To  the  Bay  of  Pi 

Has  anyone  found  America  displa 
ing  trust  where  there  has  been  d: 
harmony,  or  inspiring  confiden 
where  there  has  been  suspicion, 
concerting  policies  and  combinii 
strengths  where  there  has  been  dh 
sion?  From  Suez  to  Skybolt,  fromtl 
Taiwan  Strait  to  the  Bay  of  Pig 
we  have  inspired  neither  trust  itf 
confidence. 

Where  there  might  be  new  recol) 
mendations,  Washington  utters  onl' 
recriminations.  It  serves  up  bitte 
ness  about  de  Gaulle's  exclusion  {! 
Britain  from  the  Common  Mark< 
and  about  his  refusal  to  "let"  the  si 
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■  >t  members  unite  politically.  It 

■  against  his  embryonic  nuclear 
K  and  his  unwillingness  to  play 

■  American  version  of  detente. 
I  it  blames  him  for  disrupting 
1)  without  ever  asking  what  it 

■  out  the  old  organization  that 
ft  or  deserves  to  survive  anyway. 

■  l  to  the  rest  of  Europe  we  com- 
1  only  the  doctrine  of  the  Empty 
I.  If  France  will  not  come  to  the 
jmament  conference  in  Geneva 

■  ;he  alliance  has  settled  on  a  pur- 

■  forget  the  purpose  and  leave  a 
I  for  France.  Now  let  us  leave 

■  er  chair  for  her  in  NATO.  And 
By  the  rest  of  Europe  could  be 
Id  into  an  allied  nuclear  navy, 

■  without  agreement  on  its  pur- 
B  and  techniques,  leave  an  empty 
B  for  France.  Instead  of  treating 
■:e's  rude  withdrawals  as  a  symp- 
l  f  the  general  dispersion  of  na- 
I  energies  in  the  Western  com- 
l:y,  we  denounce  her  for  being 
Ishioned  and  press  ahead  with 
Inaltered  not  inns  of  modernity, 
lious  officials  in  Washington  do 
I'eally  believe,  of  course,  that 
Ing  has  changed.  But  their  frus- 
|>n  and  silence  encourages  the 
I  gandists  to  go  right  on  peddling 
I  d  best-selling  fiction. 

Is  Western  public  is  thus  being 
|<ed  that  it  is  Western  policy  to 
I  nt  the  dissemination  of  nuclear 
3ns,  when  in  fact  the  West  is 
•ly  divided  on  the  issue  and  rati- 
dissemination  while  it  debates, 
nations  of  Western  Europe  are 
>eing  told  of  the  coming  Atlantic 
lership  without  any  indication 
hat  influence  and  control  they 
mpe  to  gain  over  American  poli- 
iiid  assets.  And  the  Soviet  L'nion 
Communist  nations  of  Eastern 
ipe  are  being  encouraged  to  go 
oping  for  a  postwar  settlement 
other  benefits  of  coexistence 
out  being  told  that  Washington 
ot  or  will  not  lead  its  allies  in 
effort  and  cannot,  in  fact,  decide 
itself  what  it  means  when  it 
ks  of  "building  bridges"  to  the 

le  trouble  is  that  failures  of 
y  and  decision  will  in  the  end 
failures  unrecognized  and  mi- 
v/.ed.  Already,  an  entire  genera- 
i  of  Americans  is  growing  old  with 
belief  that  there  is  a  wondrous 
tern  alliance  that  has  survived  a 
and  learned  to  carry  on  in  peace, 


The  electric  skillet 
you  don't  have  to 
hide  in  the  kitchen. 


The  Corning  Ware"!'  Electromatic  skillet  looks  good  enough  to  come  to  the  table.  And 
you  can  separate  the  skillet  part  from  the  base  for  easy  serving.  Heat  is  distributed 
evenly  so  it  cooks  evenly.  Now  available  in  all  white  —$27.95. 
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The  Caribbean  is  a 

f alling-in  -love  -with-place . . . 

come  and  let  us 

show  you  why. 

From  Grand  Cayman  to  British  Guiana,  there  are  such  sea  vistas, 
beachscapes,  jungle  mountains  and  island-happy  villages,  that  you  can  t 
help  but  lose  your  heart  to  this  gav,  glorious  little  sea.  You  won't 
be  the  first.  It  s  been  happening  to  visitors  since  Columbus. . .  and  before. 
And  what  fun  getting  there,  too.  On  BWIA,  first  to  bring  the  fab- 
ulous 727  Sunjets  to  the  Caribbean.  Bounteous  BWIA  service  puts 
you  in  the  mood  for  this  part  of  the  world — relaxed  and  carefree — 
from  the  start.  And  your  travel  agent  makes  planning  so  simple.  Just  tell 
him  your  heart's  desire.  He  11  take  care  of  the  rest.  For  falling-in-love- 
with- places  vacations  on  any  of  the  lovely  BWIA  islands,  fly  the 
airline  that  knows  .  .  .  and  serves  .  .  .  the  Caribbean  best.  Ask  your  travel 
agent,  any  BO  AC  office  or,  in  Florida,  BWIA-Miami.  And  for  free 
Caribbean  Fun  Pak, write  to  BWIA, Dept.H A- 12.530  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

We've  loved  the  Caribbean  for  25  years 
. . .  cotne  and  let  us  show  you  why. 
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that  Is  rapidly  evolving  toward  a  new 
kind  of  supranational  organization, 
and  that  is  overcoming  the  passions 
that  sent  two  earlier  generations  off 
to  European  war.  And  there  is  a  glib 
tendency  in  official  Washington  to 
represent  the  visible  strains  and 
cracks  in  the  alliance  as  merely  tem- 
porary aberrations  resulting  from 
the  brilliant  postwar  successes  of 
American  diplomacy. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  in  attaining 
some  postwar  objectives  has  been 
followed  by  failure  in  the  larger  ob- 
jectives. The  splendid  economic  re- 
covery of  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  underwritten  if  not  caused 
by  the  United  States,  now  supports 
the  Europeans'  commercial  protec- 
tionism, political  isolationism,  and 
military  separatism.  But  there  is  lit- 
tle evidence  that  suggests  the  Euro- 
peans would  have  been  more  malleable 
or  virtuous  in  poverty;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  could  be  argued  that  without 
prosperity  they  would  not  have  come 
even  this  far  in  inventing  some  su- 
pranational institutions  for  them- 
selves. 

Similarly,  the  American  success  in 
"containing"  communism  on  the 
Continent  is  now  said  to  have  dis- 
sipated the  very  fear  that  had  held 
the  Western  alliance  together.  Actu- 
ally we  shall  never  really  know 
whether  the  military  exertions  of  the 
NATO  alliance  or  the  even  more  en- 
ergetic military  exertions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  contributed  more  to  the 
balance  of  power  that  has  given 
Europe  a  sense  of  security,  if  not  yet 
stability.  In  any  case,  it  is  rash  to 
assume  that  continued  fear  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  kept  the 
allies  united.  The  real  and  great  fear 
of  Communist  China  has  provoked, 
not  prevented,  a  divisive  neutralism 
and  anti-Americanism  in  Asia,  and 
if  fear  were  ever  to  produce  a  real 
German  desire  for  nuclear  weapons  it 
would  do  more  to  divide  Europe  in  a 
day  than  de  Gaulle  has  done  in  a  dec- 
ade. 

Western  Europe  is  defying  us  as 
Eastern  Europe  is  defying  the  Soviet 
Union  because  the  two  great  powers 
that  emerged  from  World  War  II 
demonstrated  with  their  own  be- 
havior that  self-serving  nationalism 
and  not  the  supranationalism  that 
they  both  preached  was  their  real  in- 
terest in  this  world. 


It  is  a  little  unsporting  now  for 
Washington  to  condemn  de  Gaulle  for 
the  kind  of  nationalism  that  was 
practiced  not  only  by  America  but 
urged  upon  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
even  Albania.  And  it  just  as  ill  be- 
comes Moscow  to  complain  about 
Rumania's  conduct  when  that  is  in 
fact  patterned  on  Soviet  conduct  and 
on  the  kind  of  self-assertion  that  the 
Russians  had  always  urged  upon  the 
West  Germans,  Belgians,"  and  Nor- 
wegians. 

D<  Gaulle's  Fault? 

When  de  Gaulle  demands  an  abso- 
lute veto  in  the  United  Nations  or 
unchecked  control  over  some  nuclear 
weapons,  he  is,  after  all,  merely  claim- 
ing the  same  symbols  of  sovereignty 
that  Moscow  and  Washington  had 
invented  for  themselves  after  World 
War  II.  De  Gaulle  the  nationalist  is 
a  nuisance  to  Washington  now,  just 
as  Tito  has  been  to  Moscow,  but  they 
might  just  as  easily  be  said  to  have 
saved  their  respective  alliances  from 
even  greater  failure.  Without  de 
Gaulle,  France  might  now  be  com- 
munist or  fascist;  without  him, 
France  almost  certainly  would  not 
have  regained  the  economic  health 
that  forged  the  common  market  that 
we  now  accuse  him  of  wishing  to  de- 
stroy. Without  Tito,  communism 
might  never  have  had  the  inspiration 
for  political  and  economic  reform 
that  has  enabled  less  imaginative  dic- 
tators to  combine  communism  with 
the  new  requirements  of  nationalism. 

We  rail  at  de  Gaulle  without  both- 
ering to  recall  that  Britain's  decisions 
to  stand  apart  from  Europe  and  above 
it,  to  try  to  disrupt  the  Common  Mar- 
ket before  trying  to  join  it.  and  to 
remain  a  nuclear  power  in  her  own 
right  all  antedate  de  Gaulle's  acces- 
sion in  1958.  So,  for  that  matter, 
do  France's  decisions  to  become  a 
nuclear  power  and  to  reject  the  for- 
mation of  a  unified  European  army. 

Not  de  Gaulle's  stubbornness, 
therefore,  but  a  long  chain  of  events 
and  conflicting  governmental  policies 
—  including  our  own— have  caused  the 
disarray.  A  candid  Washington 
would  long  ago  have  admitted  to  it- 
self that  it  could  not  impose  unity 
upon  Europe  or  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity because  it  was  never  pre- 
pared to  submit  any  portion  of  its 
life,  fortune,  or  sacred  honor  to  the 


control  and  purposes  of  Europe 
would  by  now  have  admitted  that  e 
United  States,  more  than  any  natjl 
is  to  blame  for  NATO's  becominj  f 
anachronism  whose  defensive  or  ill  i 
tary  purposes  were  long  ago  o  ij 
taken  by  technological  change  II 
whose  diplomatic  purposes  we  t'flf 
never  managed  to  define  or  constrBi 

NATO    was    formed    to  guj> 
against    a    Soviet    ground    ass.  t 
upon  Western  Europe;  it  was  dr:t| 
to  World  War  II  specifications  51 
so  much  for  the  military  value' 
joint  command  as  for  the  dual  po  . 
cal  purpose  of  warning  the  So'M 
Union  against  such  an  attack  and 
suring  the  allies  of  an  instantane.  J 
American  nuclear  response.  NA  1 
was  built  in  a  day  when  the  conts  A 
merit  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  j 
creation  of  an  Atlantic  union  co  1 
still  be  presented  as  elements  of  ail 
gle  and  coherent  Western  policy.  I 

But  as  the  Soviet  Union  began  j 
approach  the  strategic  military  po\  1 
of  the  United  States  and  brouj  j 
American  cities  within  range  of  J 
missiles,  it  was  able  to  impose  an  ill 
bearable  strain  upon  this  Westi  f 
strategy.  Preventing  nuclear  war<I 
such  quite  properly  and  understaifl 
ably  became  in  Washington  a  grea  J, 
concern  than  defending  Europe.  lJ 
Kennedy  Administration  finally  nuli 
this  explicit  when  it  began  to  lol 
for  a  way  to  contrive  a  "flexib.l 
—that  is.  not  immediately  nucleati| 
response  to  a  possible  Soviet  atta-  j 
And  though  this  has  posed  certs  A 
technical  difficulties,  the  Johnson  A>| 
ministration  has  been  unable  to  y  I 
solve  the  understandable  Europe  I 
uneasiness.  Energetic  assertions  A 
Washington  that  the  United  Stat  I 
would  rather  fight  World  War  III 
once  than  let  a  ground  attack  reaJ 
Hamburg  or  Strasbourg  invariat 
raises  as  many  European  fears  of  oi ,1 
madness  as  it  calms  European  fea 
of  our  timidity. 

And  if  their  own  survival  now  d 
pends  not  on  the  existence  of^||J 
American  nuclear  force  but  upon  tl 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  used  fi 
their  defense,  the  nations  of  Euroi 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  wanting 
voice  in  the  crisis  management '( 
that  force  and,  that  failing,  a  chain 
to  start  a  nuclear  war  even  when  the 
know  they  could  not  finish  it. 

Not  the  selfishness  or  foolish  arn 
gance  of  Britain  or  France,  therefon 
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1 4  3  refusal  of  the  United  States 
a  -render  any  of  its  nuclear 
I  gnty  to  the  allies  explains  the 
]fl  lication  of  national  nuclear 
rd  The  wars  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
m  far  from  proving  that  the 
lirf  States  always  keeps  its  com- 
I  its,  have  served  only  to  empha- 
e.  |  e  fact  that  the  United  States 
isorb  an  unusual  number  of 
5m:ies  even  in  its  own  ranks  with- 
t  fishing  to  risk  a  nuclear  ex- 

ri  six  American  divisions  in  West 
rM  ny  that  have  long  been  repre- 
it  as  a  "trip  wire"  for  American 
1  r  involvement  in  case  of  attack 

■  fact,  becoming  a  reminder  that 
jjiited  States  may  prefer  to  fight 
m  on  the  ground  conventionally 
•  j  ite  a  while.  The  insistent  de- 

■  for  more  conventional  strength 

■  TO,  therefore,  may  actually  en- 

■  re  rather  than  discourage  Ger- 

■  nterest  in  still  another  "na- 

■  '  nuclear  force. 

Mreover.  the  power  of  a  modern 
I  to  start  a  nuclear  war,  even  one 

■  he  cannot  finish,  bears  directly 

■  c  power  to  influence  the  diplo- 

■  of  larger  nuclear  powers— and 

■  cally  the  diplomacy  leading  to 

■  :  or  formal  European  peace  set- 
I  it.  Thus  the  longer  Moscow  and 

■  ington  insist  upon  hoarding  the 
l>ns  of  diplomacy  without  actu- 
laposing  an  agreement,  the  more 

■  ontribute  to  the  desire  of  others 
In  the  charmed  nuclear  circle. 
I  has  demonstrated  that  this  law 
|:lear  diplomacy  is  equally  valid 
I?  Communists  and  Asians. 

.mbigidty  Toivard  Germany 

special  problem  of  Germany 
iemonstrates  how  much  politi- 
iogic  now  burdens  the  Western 
ce.  Once  upon  a  time,  NATO 

be  offered  to  West  Germany 

powerful  diplomatic  combine 
gh  which  she  might  someday  at- 
he  goal  of  reunification.  Increas- 
,  however,  the  other  members 
\TO  came  to  regard  the  alliance 
l  important  diplomatic  instru- 

against  Germany.  Washington 
ell  as  London  and  Paris  used 
0  as  a  straightjacket  in  which 

would  forever  bind  German 
arism.  And  at  least  Britain  and 
ce  thought  that  NATO  would 
fis  assure  them  of  a  veto  on 
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Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
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are  you  a 

unitarian 
universalis! 

without 
knowing  it? 


Do  you  believe  that  no  one  has  the  right  to 
do  your  thinking  for  you? 

Do  you  believe  that  "religious  truth"  cannot 
be  contrary  to  truth  from  other  sources? 

Do  you  believe  man  is  capable  of  self-improve- 
ment and  is  not  condemned  by  "original  sin"? 

Do  you  believe  that  practicing  brotherhood  is 
more  important  than  parroting  creeds? 

Do  you  believe  in  being  actively  concerned 
with  community,  national  and  world  problems? 

Then  you  are  professing  Unitarian  Universalist 
beliefs  —  and  need  not  "believe  alone."  Send 
for  32-page  illustrated  booklet,  "Introducing 
Unitarian  Universalism." 


Mail  this  coupon  with  25(  to 

LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE  (Unitarian  Universalist) 

Dept.H-45.25  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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NOW  AVAILABLE 

the  1965  printing  of  an  indispensable 
reference  tool  with  a  9,000  word  updating 
supplement 

WORLDMARK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  THE  NATIONS 

in  five  volumes 

The  only  encyclopedia  devoted  solely  to 
the  basic  geographic,  historical,  political, 
cultural  and  economic  information  about 
ALL  the  nations  of  the  world  and  their  in- 
ternational relationships. 

Editor-in-chief  of  the  first  edition:  Benja- 
min A.  Cohen,  formerly  Under  Secretary 
of  the  United  Nations.  Edited  by  Moshe  Y. 
Sachs,  Louis  Barron,  and  John  H.  E.  Fried, 
assisted  by  a  distinguished  editorial  ad- 
visory board. 

WORLDMARK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  unique 
in  the  publishing  field— a  revolutionary 
idea  with  an  entirely  new,  easy-to-use 
format  containing  numerous  unusual  fea- 
tures never  before  available  in  any  ency- 
clopedia. It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  fast-paced  world  in 
which  we  live. 

WORLDMARK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF  THE  NATIONS  brings  you: 

•  More  than  1.700  fact-packed  pages,  over  2lA 
million  words 

•  More  than  135  maps  plus  full-color  map  end- 
papers in  each  volume  and  more  than  600 
tables 

•  Five  magnificent  volumes  (8V2"  x  11")  in  beau- 
tiful blue  binding 

•  Authoritative,  up-to-the-minute,  complete  in- 
formation about  133  nations 

•  NEW  9.000-word  supplement  listing  major  po- 
litical changes,  country-by-country,  for  the  pe- 
riod from  August  1963.  through  January  1965 

Never  before  has  such  a  well-organized 
grouping  of  facts,  figures,  and  data  been 
available  for  the  student,  the  business- 
man, the  expert  and  the  home  library. 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION 


Harper  &  Row,  51  E.  33rd  St.,  NYC 

Please  send  me  the  five-volume  WORLDMARK  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA with  9,000-word  up-dating  supplement.  At  the 
end  of  ten  days,  if  I  am  completely  satisfied,  I  will 
keep  the  set  and  remit  $49.95  plus  mailing  charges. 
Otherwise  I  will  return  it  and  owe  nothing.  If  I  prefer, 
I  may  remit  only  $9.95  plus  mailing  charges  and  four 
rrc'hly  installments  of  $10.00  each. 

Bill  me  in  one  payment 
~]  Bill  me  in  installments 

Name   

Address   

City,  State,  Zip   

SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment  we  pay  mailing  charges; 
same  return  privilege.  3001J 


American  policies  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  unification  of  Germany, 
their  traditional  rival. 

This  ambiguity  is  growing  greater 
with  time  and  dividing  the  alliance 
more  certainly  than  anything  that 
Moscow  might  have  dared  to  do.  To 
the  extent  that  Germany  needs  Amer- 
ican power  ever  to  win  Soviet  con- 
sent for  reunification,  she  must  re- 
main Washington's  most  reliable 
European  ally.  But  to  the  extent  that 
she  is  developing  an  even  greater  fear 
of  a  Soviet-American  deal  at  Ger- 
many's expense,  she  must  rely  more 
and  more  upon  France  to  help  frus- 
trate East-West  diplomacy. 

The  result  is  a  marvelous  confu- 
sion. Britain  and  France  stand  united 
in  favor  of  a  fragmented  and  only 
loosely  coordinated  Western  Europe, 
but  their  rivalry  prevents  them  from 
organizing  just  that.  Germany  and 
France  stand  together  against  Soviet- 
American  domination  of  Europe,  yet 
their  rivalry  has  blocked  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Europe  strong  enough  to 
prevent  just  that. 

Diplomacy,  in  short,  remains  the 
instrument  of  "old-fashioned  nation- 
alisms." This  is  not,  after  all,  a  new 
age  of  supranational  endeavor.  Even 
simple  international  cooperation  has 
failed  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
the  Communist  International,  in  the 
OAS  of  Latin  America  and  the  OAS 
of  Africa,  in  the  Arab  League,  the 
French  Community,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. 

Nor  could  we  have  had  it  otherwise 
without  behaving  otherwise.  We  could 
hardly  claim  the  right  to  undermine 
British  and  French  action  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  while  insisting  upon  their 
blind  support  for  American  action  in 
the  Far  East.  We  could  hardly  pro- 
claim the  equality  of  Europe  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  right  to  make  every 
move  in  the  defense  of  Berlin  while 
readily  risking  all  Berlin  and  all 
Europe  in  the  unilateral  defense  of 
American  interests  in  Cuba. 

Detente  or  Union? 

The  final  horror  of  our  Grand  Di- 
lemma is  neatly  summarized  in  the 
debate  in  Washington  about  the  now 
legendary  but  still  imaginary  multi- 
lateral nuclear  force.  This  has  been 
the  sum  total  of  United  States  policy 
for  Europe  in  recent  years  and, 
though  no  longer  pushed  with  mes- 


sianic zeal,  it  remains  on  the  table  a 
the  proposal  to  be  improved  upon  b 
any  European  who  still  wishes  t 
engage  America  in  the  affairs  of  th 
Continent. 

The  MLF  was  drawn  to  serve  twi 
wholly  contradictory  American  ol 
jectives  between  which  official  Was! 
ington  has  simply  been  unable  tl 
choose.  The  first  of  these  objective 
is  to  keep  on  promoting  the  spirit  ( 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Th 
hope  is  that  the  mere  discussion  c 
agreements  to  curb  the  arms  race  an 
to  halt  the  proliferation  of  nation; 
nuclear  forces  will  preserve  at  lea.' 
the  status  quo  in  Europe— perhaps 
form  of  disengagement  in  centn 
Europe— so  that  the  Continent  wi 
become  safe  for  diversity  and  a  hug 
and  prosperous  no-man's-land  b( 
tween  the  big  powers.  The  MLI 
peace-lovers  are  assured,  will  hel 
stop  the  arms  buildup  and  return  a 
effective  control  over  Western  nuclea 
weapons  to  Washington. 

The  other  objective  is  to  keep  aliv, 
the  dreaded  specter  of  communism  i:j 
the  hope  that  Western  Europe  cat 
still  be  frightened  and  prodded  int 
union.  This  would  be  a  union  arme'; 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  capable  0, 
exerting  so  much  military  and  eccv 
nomic  pressure  that  the  Communis 
half  of  Europe  will  yield  a  favorabb 
postwar  settlement,  including  Gerf 
man  reunification,  and  find  itself  i} 
the  permanent  shadow  of  a  new  Con. 
tinental  power  closely  bound  to  thj> 
United  States.  The  MLF,  anti-Com, 
munists  are  assured,  will  be  the  in 
strument  by  which  Europe  ultimately 
acquires  its  own  nuclear  might  ant, 
from  which  it  will  draw  inspiration 
for  political  as  well  as  military  cohe 
sion. 

Unwilling  to  confess  that  it  ha;r 
reached  an  important  fork  in  th< 
road,  Washington  refuses  to  face  uij 
to  a  fateful  choice:  peace  with  Russia 
or  union  with  the  allies— two  goal; 
that  are  not  mutually  exclusive  bui 
neither  of  which  can  be  attained  with-, 
out  a  sense  of  priority.  What  is  more 
neither  can  be  approached  without, 
vigorous  attention  to  the  problems  of 
Europe  and  forceful  American  inter- 
vention in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Thus  far.  Washington  has  demon- 
strated only  that  undue  attachment 
to  the  dreams  or  even  ideals  of  the 
1940s  is  subversive  of  the  problems  of 
the  1960s.  [  ] 
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A  Chronicle  of  Camelot 

hi)  John  /'.  Roche 


Thousand  Days,  by  Arthur  M. 
hlesinger,  Jr.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $9. 

.  he  serialization  in  Lift  of  various 
ictions  of  A  Thousand  Days  has 
irred  up  an  enormous  amount  of 
mtroversy  centering  on  the  proper 
>le  of  the  political  insider  who  is 
so  a  professional  historian.  Some  of 
le  complaints  against  Mr.  Schles- 
ger  have  been  founded  on  his  devo- 
on  to  hearsay  evidence;  others  have 
tacked  the  specific  hearsay  evidence 
ilized  at  critical  points  in  the  nar- 
itive  (e.g.,  Kennedy's  decision  to  put 
•hnson  on  the  l'.UJO  ticket  •  ;  while 
ill  others  seem  merely  to  resent  the 
ict  that  Schlesinger  exists  at  all— he 
is  long  been  a  l>t'ti  ,<>.'■,••  tot  hi  >se  in 
ie  apostolic  succession  from  St.  Paul 
oodman,  the  millennial  types  of 
met  ican  liberalism. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  a  care- 
il  reading  of  this  huge  book  indi- 
ces that  most  of  the  brouhaha  has 
mply  been  irrelevant:  Schlesinger 
is  not  given  us  a  "history"  of  the 
ennedy  Administration,  but  rather 
1  ex  parte  description  of  the  Ken- 
•dy  Presidency  as  seen  from  his  van- 
ige  point.  What  his  critics  have 
died  to  realize  is  that  A  Thousand 
ays  is  not  formal  history.  It  is 
ither  the  revival  of  an  archaic  art 
>rm— the  monastic  chronicle.  And 
ke  the  great  monastic  chronicles  of 
ie  early  Middle  Ages,  it  has  to  be 
eated  as  the  raw  material  of  history, 
nt  as  historical  commentary. 
Camelot  in  the  reign  of  King  John 

'arfx  r'n  Magazine,  December  1!>(>5 


tome— and  jolly  Brother  Pierre  is 
rumored  to  have  his  manuscript  in 
preparation.  Lady  Evelyn  of  Lincoln 

I  ri via  which  is  not  wi  hi  it  ; 
didactic  charm,  and  one  suspects  that 
other  brothers  have  their  quills  in 
hand.  Yet,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
talents  of  others,  the  Chronicle  of 
Brother  Arthur  has  a  scope,  a  vitality, 
a  pervasive  and  critical  insight  which 
must  make  it  an  invaluable  primary 
source  on  the  Presidency  of  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

To  evaluate  this  book  properly,  one 
must  understand  the  ground  rules  of 
the  monastic  chronicle.  It  is  not  a 
legal  stipulation  of  true  fact,  hut  a 
composite  of  perceived  truth  based  on 
firsthand  observation,  hearsay  from 
trusted  friends,  and  that  variety  of 
rumor  which  meshes  with  precon- 
ceived notions  about  the  proper 
course  of  events.  When  Ralph  of 
Coggeshall,  the  thirteenth-century 
Cistercian,  tells  us  that  a  witch  under 
inquisition  flew  out  the  window,  he 
reports  the  truth  as  he  has  heard  it 
—and  believes  it  because  anyone 
knows  that  witches  behave  in  this 
fashion.  Thus  Schlesinger  recounts 
that  Kennedy  did  not  want  Johnson 
to  accept  the  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nation at  Los  Angeles— the  evidence  is 
sp«  ct  .!  but  the  logic  of  the  argument 
is  ingenuously  deductive:  the  John 
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Moreover,  given  President  Kennedy's 
I 

racy  in  private  and  to  a  completely 
sympathetic  ear.  One  of  the  functions 
of  that  monastic  foundation  we  call 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
is.  after  all.  to  provide  the  harassed 
chief  executive  with  therapy,  with  a 
personal  staff  wholly  loyal  to  him 
which  appreciates  his  human  need  to 


Mr.  Rut  In.  professor  of  politics  of 
Brandeis  University,  is  former  ua- 
fional  chairman  oi  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  and  author  of 
"Tiic  Quest  me  tin  Dream:  Tin  De- 
velopment of  Civil  Libt  rty  in  Modern 
America"  and  of  "Shadow  and  Sub- 
stance: Essays  in  tin  Theory  and 
Structure  of  Politics." 
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verbalize  frustration  and  realizes 
that  comments  made  in  the  heat  of 
confrontation  with  men  or  events  are 
not  definite  historical  judgments.  I  In 
my  presence  John  Kennedy-then 
Senator— once  referred  to  Congress 
as  a  "zoo."  No  one  who  heard  him 
thought  that  he  was  suggesting  the 
national  legislature  be  caged;  he  was 
just  furious  about  the  fate  of  his 
labor-reform  bill. ) 

Now  to  say  this  is  not  to  side  with 
those  who  feel  that  Schlesinger 
should  have  skirted  delicately  around 
Kennedy's  reactions  to  those  figures 
(notably  President  .Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary Rusk  i  who  are  still  in  public 
life.  Schlesinger  was  not  bound  by  the 
seal  of  the  confessional,  nor  should 
he  be  so  bound.  To  paraphrase  Jimmy 
Walker  (  at  the  possible  risk  of  sound- 
ing anti-intellectuah,  Lyndon  John- 
son and  Dean  Rusk  are  not  going  to 
be  hurt  by  a  book.  (  Furthermore,  as 
an  avid  historical  voyeur,  I  trust  that 
some  devoted  brother  is  setting  down 
for  the  future  a  chronicle  of  the  Deeds 
and  Sayings  of  King  Lyndon  the 
Mighty.'  The  task  of  the  chronicler 
is  to  set  down  the  truth  as  it  mani- 


fests itself  to  him.  The  job  of  the 
historian  is  to  take  the  chronicle  and 
fit  it  into  a  wide  picture  provided  by 
other  personal  narratives,  by  cri- 
tiques of  these  narratives  written  by 
those  affronted  (a  flood  of  these  can 
be  anticipated),  and  by  the  objective 
documentary  record  whenever  it  is 
available. 

Once  we  accept  .4  Thousand  Days 
for  what  it  is— and  stop  assaulting  it 
for  what  it  is  not— we  must  recognize 
a  superlative  achievement.  Like  any 
work  of  this  sort,  it  is  idiosyncratic: 
curiously  in  view  of  recent  criticism, 
Schlesinger  is  overgenerous  with 
praise,  too  many  "brilliant"  men  flit 
in  and  out,  and  rarely  is  anyone  casti- 
gated by  name.  The  Cambridge  junta, 
admittedly  a  talented  lot,  have  not 
been  neglected;  one  wonders  occa- 
sionally why  Kennedy  did  not  go  all 
the  way  and  replace  the  eagle  ram- 
pant with  the  seal  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
Schlesinger  has  avoided  the  particu- 
lar trap  of  the  inside  chronicler;  he 
has  not  written  a  disguised  autobiog- 
raphy. Unlike,  for  example,  Raymond 


Moley-whose    After  Seven 
should  have  been  titled  My 
and   Roosevelt's  Folly  —  Sch 
has  written  about  John  F.  I* 
And  because  1  am  sentimen 
haps  even  vulgarly  so,  I  f 
Thousand  Days  deeply  movi 
mittedly,  John   Kennedy  is 
Schlesinger's  dead  king  (a: 
mine),  but  dedication  has  nc 
easily  could  have— resulted  in! 
ous,  jejune  idolatry.  There 
quibbles    about    detail.  The 
doubtedly  will  be  controver 
who  said  what  to  whom,  but  su 
ginal  considerations  should 
tract  from  the  central  testin 
this  book,  that  the  Thousani 
brought    a    qualitative  chai 
American  political  life.  In  his 
Schlesinger   states   with  cryi 
precision  the  ultimate  justified 
John  F.  Kennedy: 


He  reestablished  the  republic 
first  generation  of  our  leaders 
— young,  brave,  civilized,  reasi 
gay,  toutfh,  questing,  exultant 
excitement  and  potentiality  ( 
tory.  He  had  transformed  the 
ican   spirit  —  and   the  respoij] 
his  people  to  his  murder,  the  a 
of  intolerance  and  hatred,  was  ;: 
ument  to  his  memory.  Above 
gave  the  world  for  an  imperil 
moment  the  vision  of  a  leade: 
greatly  understood  the  terror  a: 
hope,  the  diversity  and  the  po| 
ity,  of  life  on  this  planet  an 
made  people  look  beyond  natio 
race  to  the  future  of  humanity. 

To  modernize  the  last  line  o! 
Song  of  Roland— "Ci  fait  la  gest 
Arthurus  declinet." 
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1ST  irman  C.  Miller's  story  of  T 
De  Angelis,  the  incredible  butchi 
boy  who  swindled  brokers,  export; 
companies,  bankers,  and  warehoi 
men  out  of  some  $175  million  by  p 
tending  that  his  water-and-slud, 
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THE  HORIZON  BOOK  OF  ANCIENT 
GREECE  by  William  Harlan  Hale 
and  the  Editors  of  Horizon.  A 

magnificent  word-and-picture 
panorama  of  our  unparalleled 
Greek  heritage.  With  a  history  of 
Greek  civilization  and  daily  life; 
three  portfolio-anthologies  of 
Greek  literature-,  a  sampler  of 
scientific  puzzles;  genealogy  of 
Greek  gods,  glossary,  chronology, 
and  maps;  and  more  than  350  su- 
perb pictures  (with  85  in  full 
color).  9"  x  12".  $18.95  (Deluxe 
edition,  $21.95) 


THOMAS  by  Shelley  Mydans.  A 

novel  of  the  life,  passion  and 
miracles  of  Becket.  "Haunting 
and  suspenseful,  magnificent  in 
its  story  and  its  telling,  THOMAS 
must  surely  prove  the  novel  of 
the  year."  -  Chicago  Tribune. 
"A  beautiful  book,  beautifully 
written  .  .  .  There  is  real  poetry 
...  an  acute  sense  of  time  .  .  . 
The  subject  is  inexhaustibly  fas- 
cinating. This  book  is  a  stunning 
contribution  to  our  understand- 
ing of  it."  -  A.  L.  ROWSE,  Life 
Magazine.  $5.95 


i  PEACE:  The  White  House 
1956-1961,  by  Dwight  D. 
wer.  A  stirring  record  of  com- 
iecisions  by  the  man  who 
hem-President  Eisenhower's 
il  account  of  his  second  ad- 
3tion.  "Interesting  from  be- 
to  end,  endlessly  informa- 
ALLAN  NEVINS.  Literary  Guild 
lotographs,  $6.95 


THOSE  WHO  LOVE  by  Irving  Stone.  A 

stirring  biographical  novel  of  Abigail 
and  John  Adams  by  the  author  of 
The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy.  Drawing 
his  readers  into  a  New  World  as 
turbulent  as  Michelange  ^'  'v, 
Irving  Stone  has  captured  1' 
sion,  warmth  and  devotion  of  one  of 
history's  great  romances.  Literary 
Guild.  $6.95 


NEVER  CALL  RETREAT  by  Bruce  Cat- 
ton.  Hailed  by  the  New  York  Times 

as  "Bruce  Catton's  best  book,"  this 
is  the  culminating  volume  of  Mr. 
Catton's  Centennial  History  of  the 
Civil  War.  A  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
Selection.  $7.50.  The  three-volume 
Centennial  History  boxed  set  (The 
Coming  Fury,  Terrible  Swift  Sword, 
and  Never  Call  Retreat)  $22.50 


HOW  FAR  TO  BETHLEHEM?  by 

Norah  Lofts.  A  warrior  king,  a  run- 
away slave,  and  an  impoverished  as- 
tronomer following  a  beacon  only 
he  jcould  see.  The  story  of  the  Nativ- 
ity is  two  thousand  years  old;  it  has 
never  been  told  more  eloquently. 
"This  is,  beyond  question,  the  Christ- 
mas book  of  1965."  —  Chicago 
Tribune.  $4.95 


Unforgettab 


THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Bj  I  r>n  z  Kahn.  A  fascinating  exploration 
ol  the  wonders  ol  the  human  body, 
written  in  language  that  a  layman 
can  understand.  Illustrated  with 
hundreds  ol  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, and  a  portfolio  ol  orig- 
inal paintings  in  lull  color  by 
expert  medical  artists.  $9.95 


AFRICA:  A  NATURAL 
HISTORY 

By  Lkslik  Bkown.  This  latest  volume  in 
the  Continents  We  Lite  On  scries  is  a 
stunning  portrait  ol  Africa:  continent  ol 
wonder,  majestic  beauty,  and  inex- 
haustible variety.  Hundreds  ol  amaz 
ing  photos  —  many  in  lull  color  — 
by  noted  photographers.  The  au- 
thor was  formerly  Chief  Agri- 
culturist ol  Kenya.  $16.95  until 
January  31, 1966;  $20.00  thereaftei 

LA  CUISINE  EST  UN 
JEU  D'ENFANTS 

By  Mk  [IEL  Oliver.  An  elegant,  amusing, 
and  practical  cookbook  which  proves  —  as 
the  title  proclaims  —  that  cooking  is 
child's  play.  In  French  and  English. 
Translated  and  adapted  by  Char- 
lotte Turgeon,  American  Editor 
ol  Larous.se  Gastronomique. 
Introduction  by  Jean  Cocteau. 

$6.95 


Now  at  your  books 


McCALL'S 

DECORATING  BOOK 

By  the  Decorating  Editors  of  McCall's.  Every- 
thing the  American  woman  needs  to  know  to 
make  her  home  attractive  and  comfortable.  Lav- 
ishly illustrated  with  120  color  photographs, 
hundreds  of  drawings,  floor  plans,  and  charts. 
Arranged  for  reach  reference.  $12.95 

MCCALL'S  NEEDLE- 
WORK TREASURY 

A  Learn  is-  Make  Book.  By  the  Editors  of  McCall's 
Needlework  and  Crafts  Magazine.  The  finest, 
most  complete  needlework  hook  ever  published— 
for  everyone  from  beginner  to  old  hand.  Covers 
everything  from  embroidery  to  loom  weaving. 
Skillfully  arranged  so  that  the  reader  learns  the 
art  of  needlework  while  actually  practicing  it. 
250  photos,  33  pages  in  hill  color,  500  stitch  de- 
tails and  working  charts.  ST. 95 


Also  from  McCall's  — 
lor  creative  homemakers: 

McCALLs 
COOK  BOOK 

Step  !>>  step:  over  2000  tested 
re<  ipes  and  food  ideas.  Slfi 
two-color  pages  with  1000 
drawings  and  dozens  of  fun- 
color  plates.  So.  95 

McCALLs 
SEWING  BOOK 

Stitch  by  stitch:  detailed  in- 
structions for  beginners  and 
the  latest  techniques  for  cx- 
perts.  Profusely  illustrated. 

S6.95 


CHINESE  JOURNEY 

By  Jan  Myrdal.  Photographs  by  Gun  Kessle. 
Here  is  what  life  is  really  like  in  China 
today,  in  all  its  variety  and  all  its  contra- 
dictions. With  39  pages  in  full  color,  83 
pages  of  black-and-white  photos,  and  a  sensi- 
tive, informed  commentary  by  Mr.  Myrdal  — 
whose  Report  from  a  Chinese  Village  made  pub- 
lishing historv.  A  Pantheon  Book.  $9.95 
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filled  tanks  in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey, 
were  running  over  with  salable  vege- 
table oil,  is  tops  as  a  true  detective 
story.  But  the  interest  of  The  Great 
Salad  Oil  Sir  indie  does  not  lie  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  crook.  After  all, 
the  boastful  De  Angelis  was  one  of 
the  crudest  of  operators,  a  point 
which  Mr.  Miller,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  covering  the  swindle  story  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  makes  over 
and  over  again.  The  true  fascination 
of  the  tale  comes  from  watching  the 
brokers,  the  bankers,  the  exporters 
and  the  warehouse  men  miss  clue 
after  obvious  clue  in  a  comedy  that 
rivals  anything  produced  by  Mack 
Sennett.  These  were  willfully  acci- 
dent-prone men  who  dealt  with  De 
Angel  is. 

And  this,  precisely,  is  the  biggest 
moral  of  the  tale.  De  Angel  is  offered 
fabulous   profits  to  everybody;  he 
lulled  them,  he  crooned  to  them,  he 
took  them  up  to  the  mountain  top 
and  showed  them  the  promised  land. 
The  head  of  the  warehousing  subsid- 
iary of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, who  was  supposed  to  guarantee 
the  presence  of  oil  in  De  Angelis' 
tanks,  was  so  delighted  at  the  size  of 
the  fees  that  his  company  was  col- 
lecting for  its  supposed  surveillance, 
that  he  neglected  the  first  duty  of  his 
job,  which  was  to  take  nothing  for 
granted.  And  the  produce  exchanges, 
whose  officers  knew  at  one  point  that 
De  Angelis  was   buying  more  oil 
futures   with   money   borrowed  on 
warehouse  receipts  than  could  pos- 


sibly be  sold  without  breaking 
market,  were  likewise  willfully  c< 
plaisant  about  what  was  going 
They  could  not  know  that  Tir  I 
warehouse  receipts  were  worthlt  ! 
but  they  should  have  shut  down 
trading  that  only  promised  disast  I 

Lest  Mr.  Miller  be  considered 
one-sided    critic    of  business^ 
should  be  noted  that  he  considf 
government  one  of  the  culprits  I 
the  fantasia.  And  here  we  come 
the  second  moral.  De  Angelis  ma 
his  biggest  sales  to  foreign  govei 
ments  under  the  Food  for  Peace  pi 
gram.  Since  Washington's  main  i 
terest  was  to  get  rid  of  vegetable- 
surpluses,  it  ran  no  good  check  on  t 
private  companies  who  undertook 
carry  out  national  policy  for  their  ov 
profit.  Protecting  the  taxpayer  w,. 
Federal ia's  last  concern. 

So  it's  a  sorry  world  all  aroui 
that  we  meet  in  Mr.  Miller's  fascina 
ing  pages.  What  is  particularly  ama. 
ing  about  the  swindle  is  the  loyall 
that  the  chunky  De  Angelis  conj 
manded.  He  had  a  big  organizatioi 
which  he  paid  well,  but  few  of  his  me 
seemed  even  normally  prone  to  got 
sip.  The  CIA  could  not  have  done  bet 
ter  in  maintaining  security.  Even  th 
Cosa  Nostra  might  have  envied  Mi 
De  Angelis. 


Mr.  Chamberlain,  author  of  "The  En 
terprising  Americans,"  writes  a  sm 
dicated  column,  "These  Days,"  fivt 
times  a  week  for  King  Featnres. 


Thick  Paper,  Wide  Margins,  Many  Pictures, 
and  Not  Much  Else 


by  Marvin  Barrett 
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'  Dear,"  his  wile  inquired,  "would 
you  like  me  better  it  I  were  more  in- 
teresting?" As  old  married  hands 
know,  any  reply  to  such  a  question  is 
fraught  with  peril. 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  he  said,  play- 
ing tor  time. 

"Because  I  have  made  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  more  interesting  in  1966," 
she  answered. 

"You  went  to  college,"  he  ven- 
tured. "You're  well  read,  a  good 
conversationalist  —  I  think  you're 
prett)  interesting  right  now." 

"1  hat's  because  you  love  me."  she 
said.  He  paused  to  contemplate  the 
irrefutability  of  her  logic. 

"Besides,"  she  went  on,  "I've 
made  up  my  mind.  This  year  I'm  go- 
ing to  concentrate  on  reading  the  in- 
teresting and  provocative  books  our 
friends  have  missed." 

"For  a  start,  ['ve  been  going 
through  the  titles  on  that  list  of  intel- 
lectual paperbacks  Doubledav  puts 
out."  "Anchor  Books?"  he  asked. 
"That's  it — in  fact,  I  bought  one 
today." 

"Brecht?"  "No."  "History?" 
"No."  "Beethoven?  Spinoza'.'  Ed- 
mund Wilson?" 

"Business."  she  said.  She  had 
never  cared  a  jot  for  marginal  rev- 
enue or  capital  gains.  He  was 
intrigued. 

"It's  called  THE  CORPORA- 
TION TAKE-OVER,"  she  said.  "It 
looks  at  American  corporations — 
the  wealth  they  have  created  and  the 
political  power  they  have  attained 
since  World  War  II.  I've  been  read- 
ing the  chapters  by  A.  A.  Berle.  Jr.. 
Gardiner  Means,  Solomon  Barkin. 
and  several  others.  It's  fascinating 
and — unsettling.  For  instance,"  she 
continued,  "who  and  how  many  con- 
trol the  wealth  corporations  create? 
To  whom  are  the  managers  responsi- 
ble? What  kind  of  people  hold  cor- 
poration middle  management  jobs? 
The  answers  might  surprise  you." 

"Keep  going."  he  said,  "you'll  be  a 
big  hit  at  the  next  stockholders' 
meeting." 

"At  least  I'll  have  some  ammuni- 
tion to  deflate  that  noisy  Harvey 
Spangler  the  next  time  he  starts  on 
'creeping  socialism'  at  a  party." 

"You  are  interesting,"  he  said, 
taking  no  chances. 

fcDITOR-AT-LARGE 
The  Corporation  Take-Over  ($1.25)  edited  by 
Andrew  Hacker,  is  an  Anchor  Book,  pub- 
lished b>  Doubleday  &  Company  Inc  277 
Park  Avenue.  New  Yoik  1(1(117.  (  opus  are 
available  at  your  bookseller,  including  any  ot 
the  32  Doubleday  Hook  Shops,  one  ol  which 
is  located  at  14  Wall  Street,  New  York  lOOOS 


Archaeology  of  the  Cinema,  by  C.  W. 

Ceram.  Harcourt,  $6.50. 

E  very  year  at  this  time  a  great 
flood  of  gift  books  rises  to  overwhelm 
the  public.  Big,  handsome,  with  pro- 
vocative titles  and  flashy  jackets  fin 
this  instance  a  bare-chested  man  who 
might  be  King  George  V  clearing  a 
high  hurdle),  elegantly  printed  on 
fine   paper,   "profusely"  illustrated. 


they  should,  as  they  say,  be  a  credit 
to  anyone's  coffee  table. 

Although  they  look  appallingly 
durable  and  their  prices  are  usually, 
more  appropriate  to  art  objects  than 
printed  matter,  they  are  actually  the 
most  evanescent  and  frivolous  of 
books.  The  reader  looks  at  the  pic- 
tures, skims  the  text  and  leaves  them 
with  a  vague  sense  of  pointlessness 
and  waste. 


(Advertisement) 


The  Swivel  Chair 


Gifts  to  be  opened 
and  some  houses 


more  than  once  — 
to  send  them  to. 


In  Washington  books 
begin  where  the  politi- 
cal columns  end. 


(JnING  AND  NOON:  A  Memoir    Dean  Acheson 
[lllus.  $6.00 

loUSAND  DAYS:  John  F.  Kennedy  In  The  White 

i?        Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  $7.50  before 
■  publication,   $9.00  after  publication  day 
iiOUT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR:  A  Biography  of  Chief 
nee  Roger  Brooke  Taney 

I  Frontis.    Walker  Lewis  $7.50 

||:DOIVI  UNDER  LINCOLN     Dean  Sprague  $5.95 

loLN'S  SCAPEGOAT  GENERAL:  A  Life  of  Benjamin 
jjtler,  1818-1893 

J  Richard  S.  West,  Jr.  $7.50 

I  RECKONING     Anthony  Eden  $8.50 


iooks  beget  hooks  in 
his  house.  The  shelves 
re  full,  and  as  last  as 
riends  borrow  the  lat- 
[  st,  a  wholly  new  pile 
tas  mysteriously  mush- 
oomed. 


IlLON     Anya  Seton  $5.95 

iGNON  IN  FLOWER     Marzieh  Gail     lllus.  $6.00 
1 1  DOOR  IN  THE  WALL    Oliver  La  Farge  $4.95 
IJIS  XIV    Vincent  Cronin     lllus.  $6.95 
1/1  WARD:  King  of  the  Lobby    Lately  Thomas  $6.95 
I  EE  AND  LEAF    J.  R.  R.  Tolkien  $4.00 


The  houses  on  this  page  are  from  HERE 
OF  ALL  PLACES  by  Osbert  Lancaster. 
The  Sentry  Edition  of  this  book  is  entitled 
A  CARTOON  HISTORY  OF  ARCH  IT! 
TURE  ($1.95).  In  either  form,  the  perfect 
gift  for  any  house. 


Here  books  are  conver- 
sation pieces  — -  splen- 
did fuel  for  the  next 
martini  hour. 


From  the  Daedalus  Library: 
THE  WOMAN  IN  AMERICA 

Edited  by  Robert  J.  Lifton  $6.00 
SCIENCE  AND  CULTURE 

Edited  by  Gerald  Holton  $6.00 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  BERENSON     Umberto  Morra 
$5.95 

"I  DO  SO  POLITELY":  A  Voice  From  the  South 

Robert  Canzoneri  $4.00 
NAPOLEON'S  EIGHTY  DAYS    D.  J.  Goodspeed  lllus. 
$4.95 

ROGUE'S  PROGRESS:  The  Autobiography  of  "Lord  Chief 
Baron"  Nicholson 

Edited  by  John  L.  Bradley    lllus.  $5.95 


Their  repeating  guests 
are  those  who  bring 
books  as  house  presents. 


THE  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  STORY 

Archibald  MacLeish     lllus.  $5.00 

FIFTY  BEST  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORIES,  1915-1965 

Edited  by  Martha  Foley 
SPRING  TIDES    Samuel  Eliot  Morison     lllus.  $4.00 
MY  DEAR  MR.  CHURCHILL    Walter  Graebner  Frontis. 

$4.00 

THE  VISITOR'S  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN 

Ronald  Hamilton     lllus.  $4.50 

WILD  HERITAGE    Sally  Carrighar    lllus.  $5.95 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 


Boofcl  in 


qua 


TWENTY  DAYS  by  Dorothy  Meserve  Kunhardt  ai 
Philip  B.  Kunhardt,  Jr.  is  the  deeply  moving  narrative 
Lincoln's  assassination  and  the  twenty  days  that  followe 
Paralleling  the  text  are  more  than  300  illustrations  from  1 1 
great  Frederick  Hill  Meserve  collection  and  other  source! 
Foreword  by  Bruce  Catton. 

Gift  price  to  December  31,  1965:  $9.95.  Thereafter:  $11.95  M 

PEKING  A  Tale  of  Three  Cities  by  Nigel  Cameron  ar 

Brian  Brake,  a  biography  in  words  and  pictures  of  the  fabli 
city,  is  the  closest  to  it  any  of  us  can  now  get.  32  pages 
photographs  in  full  color  and  64  in  black  and  white  show  a 
treasures,  architecture  and  people,  past  and  present. 
Gift  price  to  December  31,1965:  $15.00.  Thereafter:  $17.50 

■m 

THE  SCHWEITZER  ALBUM  A  Portrait  in  Words  an  1 

Pictures  reveals  the  many  facets  of  that  complex  man  in  200  <  J 
Erica  Anderson's  photographs  (the  first  of  Dr.  Albe:  I 
Schweitzer  to  appear  in  color),  her  perceptive  biographic; 
text,  and  many  new  passages  of  Schweitzer's  own  though 
"The  most  authentic  and  vital  portrait  I  have  seen."— Norma] 
Cousins.  . 
Gift  price  to  December  31 , 1965:  $14.95.  Thereafter:  $17.50 

FAMILIAR  GARDEN  BIRDS  OF  AMERICA  by  Henr 
Hill  Collins,  Jr.  and  Ned  R.  Boyajian  describes  the  ap 
pearance  and  habits  of  some  75  major  species.  With  super 
full-color  paintings  by  John  C.  Yrizarry  and  black-and-whit 
drawings  by  Nina  Williams.  $7.9; 

WILDFLOWERS  IN  COLOR  by  Arthur  Stupka  is  botl 

a  practical  guide  to  field  identification  of  wildflowers,  shrub 
and  trees  common  to  the  eastern  United  States  and  a  gloriou 
picture  book  with  275  four-color  plates.  $5.91 


:  ;odore  C.  Sorensen's  KENNEDY  is  "unlikely  to  be 
Moassed  ...  an  indispensable  book  for  all  who  would  under- 
Mid  Kennedy  the  man  or  Kennedy's  times."—  Allan  Nevins. 

783  pages.  $10.00 


E  PEACEMAKERS  The  Great  Powers  and  American 
ependence  by  Richard  B.  Morris,  telling  in  full,  for  the 
t  time,  how  John  Adams,  John  Jay  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
maneuvered  Europe's  diplomats  to  win  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
'a  creative  literary  and  scholarly  achievement  of  the  first 
Julian  P.  Boyd,  Book  Week.     Illustrated.  $10.00 


1! 

J  i  r. 


j  SY  AND  MARK  TWAIN  Family  Dialogues,  arranged 
li  edited  by  Edith  Colgate  Salsbury,  is  the  intimate 
Iry  of  the  Clemens  family's  happiest  years,  told  in  the 
Mrticipants'  own  words.  "Delightful  reading!" 

—  Boston  Traveler.    Illustrated.  $7.95 


lidents  and  poetry  lovers  will  want  THE  CASSELL  BOOK 
I?  ENGLISH  POETRY  -  the  best  and  most  complete 
1  thology  of  English  and  American  poetry  in  many  years. 
Iilected  and  introduced  by  James  Reeves,  it  presents  1002 
leat  poems  from  Chaucer  to  Eliot,  Frost  and  Wallace  Stevens. 

976  pages.  $6.95 


3RTRAIT  Adlai  E.  Stevenson:  Politician,  Diplomat,  Friend 
r  Alden  Whitman  and  The  New  York  Times  is  a  fascinating 
lirrative  of  a  great  American's  career;  includes  the  greatest 
[issages  of  his  greatest  speeches  in  their  original  context  of 
me  and  place;  presents  the  off-duty  Stevenson  as  his  intimates 
; lew  him.  With  32  pages  of  photographs.  $5.95 
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The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy 

ECONOMIC  ADVICE 
AND  PRESIDENTIAL 
LEADERSHIP 

Edward  S.  Flash,  Jr. 

Created  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  economic 
depression  of  the  193()'s,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
lias  evolved  into  a  powerful  decision-making  group. 
Mr.  Hash  explains  the  political  situations  which  have 
alfected  its  decisions,  shows  how  the  stance  of  the 
Council  has  changed  under  a  succession  of  chairmen  — 
Leon  Keyserling,  Arthur  E  Burns.  Walter  Heller.  Gardner 
Ackley  —  and  examines  political  actions  taken  by  chairmen 
in  order  to  achieve  ends  they  considered  appropriate. 
Douglas  Dillon,  Kermit  Gordon,  and  other  members 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration  figure  prominently. 


L 


SiV.95  at  your  bookstore 


COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


960  Broadway,  New  Yoik,  N.Y  1002' 


✓^"^^  Marshalling  all  avail- 
f  m  ,m  h  able  new  and  cstab- 
L  $  i  lished  evidence  (biolog- 
\  mm  J  ical  ami  otherwise),  a 
*  famous  anthropologist 
readies  some  sensational  conclu- 
sion-, about  that  explosive,  confused 
subject  —  race  —  and  pulls  all  the 
mvth-barnaelcd  props  out  from 
under  the  racists. 

Until  you've  read  this  remarkable 
pioneering  book  \  ou  have  no  idea 
\\  hat  modern  science  lias  discovered 
about  it  all. 


the  companion  volume  to 
the  Origin  of  Races 

by  CARLETON  S.  COON 

with  EDM  \KI>  I    HUN  I,  JR. 

12S  pages  of  halftones,  25  maps 
S10  •  now  at 
better  bookstores  , 
ALFRED  ■  A  •  KNOPF 


MOSCOW  SIMMER 

By  Mihajlo  Mhiajlov,  A  Yugoslav  in- 
tellectual's scathing  portrait  of  Soviet 
life  which  has  earned  its  author  a  prison 
sentence.  A  t'arrar,  Straus  &  Girouxj 
New  l  eader  JSook.  $1.50 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
IN  CHINA 

Revised,  Abridged  Edition.  By  ClIIANC 

Kai-shek.  This  historic  document,  first 
published  in  1(.'">7,  is  President  Chiang's 
own  account  of  China's  political  anil  so- 
cial revolution  from  1011  to  the  present. 
Cloth  $1.50;  Noonday  paperback  S2.25 

THE  MAC  ARTHUR 
CONTROVERSY  and 

American  Foreign  Policy 

Bv  Richard  H.  Rovere  and  Arthur 
Si  in  rsisi.i  r,  Jr.  In  a  revised,  expanded 
edition  of  their  1951  book,  two  of  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  political  com- 
mentators examine  President  Truman's 
"filing''  of  MacArthur  as  Korean  War 
Commander.  Cloth  $.r>.7:>;  Noonday 
paperback  $2,125 

Now  at  your  bookstore 
FARRAR,  STRAUS  &  CIROUX 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Occasionally    amonf?   them,   1  i  , 
ever,  a  respectable  talent  is  empl<  II 
on  an  interesting  topic  and  the  re  V 
is   almost  commensurate  with  1 
effort    involved    in    the    packag  j 
Archaeology  of  the  Cinema  seeil 
to  promise  such  a  conjunction. 
scheme-to  apply  to  the  most  modi  j 
of  the  arts  the  techniques  used 
exploring  and  systematizing  the  n»l|l| 
ancient  —  was   a   clever   one.  'Mf 
author,  C.  W.  Ceram,  was  a  high 
respected   journalist   who  produ; 
the   readable  and   popular  book  >  I 
arc  haeology,  Gods,  Graves,  and  Scl 
ars.  He  had  a  long-standing  inter 
in  his  subject  (his  first  writing 
the  origins  of  the  cinema  having  b(*  I 
done,  he  tells  us,  thirty  years  ag 
and  his  purpose  in  the  current  volui 
was  worthy— "to  make  order  out  fj 
a  vast  amount  of  material  which  h 
been  accumulating  for  decades;  to 
pre-history  and  early  history  of  tr 
cinema  .  .  ." 

But  that  is  about  as  far  as  it  go? 
The  author  is  defeated,  one  feels,  , 
much  by  the  book  designer's  prete 
sions  as  by  his  own  text's  inad- 
quacies.  The  impression  of  solidil 
dissolves  as  we  penetrate  the  volun 
(a   characteristic    common   to  tl 
species).  Although  it  is  fat,  it  is  t 
only  because  the  paper  is  thick,  tl 
margins  are  wide,  and  the  picture 
many.  The  brief  text  (fifty  heavil. 
leaded  pages i .  if  anything,  contrU 
utes  to  the  confusion  concerning  th 
origins  of  cinematic  techniques,  rais 
ing    questions    without  answering 
them,  casting  doubt  on  explanation 
given    by    other    scholars  withou 
establishing  alternatives  of  its  own 
One   footnote   commenting   on  tht 
claims  made  for  the  English  invento) 
Friese  Greene  over  those  of  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  in  connection  with  earlj 
experiments   in   sound   film  boldlj 
suggests,  "This  is  a  question  an  in 
dustrious  researcher  would  find  il 
worth  looking  into."  Other  paths  foi 
exploration  are  pointed  out  and  not 
taken.  Certainly,  it  can't  be  for  wan! 
of  space.  Although  there  is  one  pag( 
of  notes  to  every  two  of  text,  the  text 
itself,  in  the  end.  suggests  more  ai 
assembling  of  notes  for  a  larger  worl 
than  a  finished  essay. 

Even  the  pictures  cheat.  Xearlj 
half  illustrate  aspects  of  the  subject 
which  Mr.  Ceram  clearly  labels  out 
of -bounds,  and  of  the  rest  man3 
seem  chosen  for  reasons  of  intrinsii 
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THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE.  By  SAMUEL 

Eliot  Morison.  "The  most  read- 
able story  of  the  American 
people  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten." —  N.  Y.  Times.  "Force, 
independence  and  charm  ...  a 
history  that  is  at  once  highly 
erudite  and  scholarly  and  ex- 
tremely readable."  —  Wall 
Street  Journal  $12.50 

Your  bookseller  may  still  have  a 
copy  of  the  gift  edition  —  leather 
bound,  stamped  in  gold.  $30.00 


THE  OXFORD  COMPANION  TO 
AMERICAN   LITERATURE:  Fourth 

Edition.  By  James  D.  Hart.  In 
this  new,  enlarged,  entirely  reset 
edition,  223  authors  and  62  sum- 
maries of  literary  works  have 
been  added,  while  343  articles 
on  authors  and  the  Chronolog- 
ical Index  have  been  updated. 
"Indispensable."  —  norman 

HOLMES  PEARSON  $12.50 


THE  MODERN  TRADITION:  Back- 
grounds of  Modern  Literature. 

Edited  by  Richard  Ellmann 
and  Charles  Feidelson,  Ir.  A 
collection  of  the  ideas  of  101 
novelists,  philosophers,  scientists, 
etc.  that  is  "a  really  magnificent 
contribution  to  American  cul- 
ture. ...  its  usefulness  as  a  refer- 
ence work  is  incalculable." 
—  Saturday  Review  $13.75 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN 
ENGLISH  USAGE.  By  H.  W. 

Fowler,  revised  and  edited  by 
Sir  Ernest  Gowers.  "Sir  Ernest 
Gowers  .  .  .  has  now  provided  a 
work  that  is  a  replacement  for 
the  original  Fowler.  And  his 
sensitivity  to  the  American  lan- 
guage makes  the  book  even  more 
valuable  to  us  today." 

—  Saturday  Review  $5.00 


THE  OXFORD  ANNOTATED  BIBLE 
WITH  THE  APOCRYPHA:  Revised 
Standard  Version.  Edited  by 
Bruce  M.  Metzger  and  Her- 
bert G.  May.  "Good  paper, 
good  type,  good  scholarship, 
good  notes,  great  reading.  .  .  . 
an  important  instrument  in  the 
ecumenical  dialogue  among 
English-speaking  Christians." 

—  Boston  Globe  $10.50 


IwfcJroiH 

Oxford 


iLISH  HISTORY  1914-1945. 

A.  J.  P.  Taylor.  "A  volume 
ligh  merit,  rich  in  insight  and 
ring  a  marvelously  full,  but 
apact,  record  of  perhaps  the 
st  eventful  period  in  all 
tish  history.  ...  I  was  partic- 
rly  impressed  by  the  skillful 
portions  and  condensed,  yet 
istantly  readable  style  .  .  .  the 
t  of  all  his  books  yet  written." 

—  ALLAN  NEVINS  $9.75 


MOUNTAINS  AND  WATER.  By 

Christopher  Rand.  The  author 
was  the  New  Yorkers  "Reporter 
at  Large"  in  Asia  for  close  to  a 
decade.  This  collection  is  drawn 
from  some  of  his  best  pieces  of 
that  period,  together  with  some 
later  articles  on  a  U.  N.  peace 
team  on  the  Israel-Syrian  bor- 
der, and  a  trip  through  the 
canals  of  Holland.  $4.95 


HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE:  The 
Known   and  the   Unknown.  By 

Edward  Wagenknecht.  "The 
result  could  hardly  be  more  cap- 
tivating. We  get  to  know  inti- 
mately not  only  a  significant 
national  figure  but  a  versatile 
creative  artist  and  a  complex, 
morally  fearless  and  endearing 
human  being."  —  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  $6.00 


BATTLE  FOR  A  CONTINENT:  The 
French  and  Indian  War,  1754- 
1763.  By  Harrison  Bird.  A 
"sharp,  lucid  book  ...  a  master 
in  clear,  vivid  historical  writing. 
.  .  .  using  many  original  mate- 
rials and  having  studied  [several] 
sites  ...  he  seems  to  be  taking  us 
through  time  and  space  to  fun- 
damental confrontations." 

—  N.Y.  Times  $6.75 


A  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  NURSERY 
RHYMES.  Collected  and  edited 
by  Norah  and  William  Mont- 
gomery: Illustrated  by  Norah 
Montgomerie  and  T.  Ritchie. 
The  more  than  200  selections 
come  from  all  over  Scotland.  "A 
valuable  collection  for  folklore 
buffs  and  a  delightful  variation 
on  familiar  themes  for  all  chil- 
dren." —  Chicago  Tribune 

$3.75 


UISING  UNDER  SAIL:  Second 

htion.  By  Eric  C.  HlSCOCK. 

he  book  to  end  all  books  on 

;  whole  subject  of  cruising  in 
'  ling  yachts  ...  A  colossal 
[mpendium  of  information  on 
'  phases  of  the  sport,  the  like 
which  has  never  as  far  as  we 

ow  been  combined  between 
1  o  covers." — Yachting,  in  a  re- 

bw  of  the  first  edition  $12.75 


PUZZLES  AND  PARADOXES.  By 

T.  H.  O'Beirne.  If  you  know,  or 
wish  to  know,  how  enjoyable 
mathematics  can  be,  you  are 
certain  to  find  Mr.  O'Beirne's 
puzzles,  and  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  the  solutions,  stimulat- 
ing mental  exercise.  "A  splendid 
book  .  .  .  that  no  devotee  of 
recreational  mathematics  can 
afford  to  miss."  —  martin 
Gardner  of  Scientific  American 
$5.75 


GREECE:   Second   Edition.  By 

Jeanne  and  Georges  Roux.The 
rapid  evolution  Greece  has  un- 
dergone in  the  last  few  years  has 
necessitated  a  revision  of  this 
popular  title  in  "Les  Beaux 
Pays."  The  authors  illuminate 
both  the  new  aspects  of  modern 
Greece  and  the  equally  spectac- 
ular changes  and  discoveries  in 
archaeology.  Many  illustrations. 

$10.00 


THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OF  CAROLS. 

By  Percy  Dearmer,  R.  Vaughan 
Williams  and  Martin  Shaw. 
"This  is  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  inclusive,  the  most  useful 
collection  of  carols  that  has  yet 
appeared."  —  Saturday  Review. 
The  new  edition  has  a  number 
of  changes  making  it  more  con- 
venient to  use.  $4.50 


BETWEEN  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

By  Gaston  Rebuffat;  photo- 
graphs by  Pierre  Tairraz.  This 
invigorating  book  combines  su- 
perb photographs  with  a  vibrant, 
graphic  style  in  presenting  the 
deep  humility  and  poetic  exal- 
tation felt  by  two  great  climbers 
in  the  high  places  of  the  world. 
By  the  author  of  the  highly  ac- 
claimed On  Snow  and  Rock. 

$12.50 


At  all  bookstores 
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By  GEORGES  CONCHON.  The  Mandarins  .  .  .  The  Last  of  the  Just  .  .  .  and 
n<>\\  t he  most  exciting  Prix  Goncourt  novel  of  them  all!  A  searing  drama  of 
Africa  today  — a  towering  best  seller  in  15  countries.  S4.50 

Peddler  of  Death 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SIR  BASIL  ZAHAROFF 

By  DONALD  McCORMICK.  "A  fascinating  portrait"  (Nensn-eek)  of  the  man 
who  helped  plunge  Europe  into  World  War  I  for  his  own  profit. 

Ulus.  S5.95 

The  Years  Between 

DIARIES  1939-1944 

By  CECIL  BEATON.  Fabulous  personalities,  historic  places,  and  memorable 
events,  as  recorded  by  Cecil  Beaton  when  he  was  official  photographer  for 
England's  wartime  Ministry  of  Information.  Ulus.  S5.95 

Before  Jane  Austen 

THE  SHAPING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 
IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  HARRISON  R.  STEEVES.  "  This  is  the  ideal  way  to  find  out  what  a  novel 
is,  isn't,  and  can  be."  — Clifton  Fadiman.  "A  wise  and  often  witty  book  .  .  . 
ripe  with  learning."  —  Mark  Van  Doren.  illus.  $8.50 

The  Siege  of  Vienna 

By  JOHN  STOYE.  Alive  with  fascinating  characters,  this  vivid  re-creation 
of  the  monumental  clash  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks  in  16S3  is  "a  work 
of  prime  importance."  —  Saturday  Review,  Illus.  $6.95 
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interest  and  design  rather  tl 
relevance  to  the  text. 

Disappointment  probably  m; 
one  more  critical  of  this  book  tha  j 
deserves.  After  all,  it  is  just  om{| 
dozens,  and  not  the  most  flagra.u 
oversold  and  underdone,  padded  ifl 
gussied  up,  nor  anywhere  near  (\ 
most  expensive.  One  would  almosi  j 
inclined  to  let  the  publishers  jl 
away  with  it  if  it  weren't  that  item 
gests  another,  even  crasser  forrrj 
editorial  dishonesty,  the  "echo"  b^l 
obviously  intended  to  raise  the  g\'[\ 
of  former  success  in  the  hope  I 
future  returns,  and  requiring  in  f 
making  as  little  thought  and  eft; 
from  the  author  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ceram  and  his  public  both 
serve  better. 


Mr,  Barrett,  ex-editor  of  "She' 
Magazine,  in  at  present  workinfff 
a  novel. 


Drama  and  Anguish 
in  Africa 

by  Edward  R.  F.  Sheehar* 


In  a  Province,  by  Laurens  van  (| 

Post.  Morrow,  $4.50. 

South  African  Tragedy:  The  L  > 

and  Times  of  Jan  Hofmeyr,  by  Al  i 

Paton.  Scribners,  $10. 

Africa  Before  They  Came,  by  Gtfl 

braith  Welch.  Morrow,  $7.95. 

Africa.  A  Natural  History,  by  Les 

Brown.  Random  House-Chanticle 

Press,  $20  ($16.95  till  Jan.  31,  196f 

Since  the  zenith  of  colonialism,  t 
West  has  watched,  with  mixed  em 
tions  of  fascination  and  guilt,  L 
contortions  of  a  confused  Might— th 
of  the  African,  almost  in  a  day,  fro 
primeval  culture  to  the  new  witc 
craft  of  the  technological  age.  Ft 
somehow  one  leg  never  quite  made  t! 
leap:  there  stands  the  African  sti 
with  one  foot  in  this  century,  tl 
other  mired  in  myth,  magic,  and  al 
cestral  longing.  In  due  course  this  t< 
no  doubt  will  change,  but  there  wi 
be  much  anguish  in  Africa  before 
does.  Meanwhile,  the  four  volumes  i 
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iaj ,  each  taking  us  further  back- 
ed s  in  time,  do  a  great  deal  to  il- 
(■  le  the  drama  and  delicacy  of 

■  :a's  present  transition. 
Ma  Province  is  a  reissue  of  Colonel 
ai  let-  Post's  first  novel,  originally 
iuj  shed  in  1934  when  he  was  twen- 
mven.  Though  not  a  perfect  novel 
tfl  both  brilliant  and  moving,  and 
m  d  be  read  by  anyone  interested  in 
ha  acial  upheaval  of  South  Africa— 
m'  this  country,  for  that  matter, 
njieme  and  literary  distinction  it 
■nbles  Alan  Paton's  Cry,  the  Be- 

■  '  Country.  The  descriptions  are 
cm  elous. 

light  in  the  passage  was  dim,  and 

■  ar  the  stairs  soft-footed  black  men- 

■  rvants  were  moving  about,  jugs 
I  water  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  He  tried 
1  look  in  the  direction  of  Bambuland, 

M\t  between  him  and  it  hung  a  world 
j  mist.  Somewhere,  the  commando 

Mrds,  those  creatures  whose  eyes,  not 

■  rong  enough  for  the  full  ] it^ht  of 
m  y  and  not  penetrating  enough  for 
le  night,  condemn  them  forever  to  a 

■  /Hight  existence,  were  beginning 
1  raise  their  mournful  cries. 

lie  story  to  a  great  degree  turns 
»ne  friendship  of  a  compassionate 

■  ig  Afrikaner,  Johan  van  Brede- 
I  (Laurens  van  der  Post?)  for  a 
mve  boy.  Kenon  Radiakgotla.  Per- 
il out  of  personal  reticence,  the 
I  or  most  of  the  time  does  not  man- 
I  to  make  his  white  protagonist 
t  ly  as  interesting  as  the  black  boy 
|:he  Bambuxosa  tribe,  and  the 
It  compelling  pages  of  this  book 
Iiern  the  foredoomed  Kenon.  He 

les  out  of  his  father's  hut  in  the 
ley  of  a  Thousand  Hills  something 
a  demigod:   "His  sisters  .   .  . 
:hed  him  climb  up  the  far  side  of 
valley,  and  saw  every  now  and 
i  the  copper  bangles  round  his 
es  flash  in  the  sun,  and  their 
its  grew  warm  with  pride  and 
with  sorrow  that  so  splendid  a 
her  should  leave  them." 
■enon  is  hired  as  a  menial  servant 
?ort  Benjamin,  where  he  meets 
Bredepoel.  For  a  while  his  grace 
good  nature,  and  the  simple  but 
-ting  code  of  his  tribe,  are  buffer 
igh  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
<tern  civilization.  But  soon  the 
corrupts  him,  soon  his  psyche  is 
ved  in  two.  A  swindler  sells  him 
(meap   phonograph   on  usurious 
as;  he  mingles  with  bad  compan- 
i  and  diseased  whores;  he  is  sen- 
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McCIane's  Standard  Fishing  Encyclopedia 

AND  INTERNATIONAL  ANGLING  GUIDE 
Edited  by  A.  J.  McCLANE,  Fishing  Editor  of  Field  &  Srnwu.  Ar  the  top  of 
every  fisherman's  Christmas  list  -  a  complete  fishing  library  in  one  magnificent 
8"  x  10 !4 "  volume!  10  years  in  preparation;  141  illustrious  contributors;  over 
1,000  information-packed  pages;  more  than  700  spectacular  illustrations,  many 
in  radiant  full  color.  The  most  comprehensive,  authoritative,  breathtakingl'v 
beautiful  book  ever  published  on  fish,  fishing,  and  fishermen.  Order  now"  at 
special  Introductory  Price  of  519,95.  (Regular  list  price:  $23.95) 

A  Short  Dictionary  of  Furniture 

By  JOHN  GLOAG.  Written  by  an  intcrnationallv  known  authority,  this 
indispensable  reference  for  collectors  covers  all  periods,  types,  materials,  and 
craftsmen  of  English  and  American  furniture  from  1100  to  the  present.  1,767 
terms;  630  illustrations.  $7  95 

The  Concise  British  Flora  in  Colour 

By  W.  KEBLE  MARTIN.  Introduction  bv  His  Roval  Highness,  Philip,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  More  than  1,400  species  of  British 'flora,  presented  in  precise- 
botanical  descriptions  and  exquisite  full-color  illustrations.  The  result  of  60 
years  of  research  —  a  true  collector's  item.  59.95 

Monks,  Nuns,  and  Monasteries 

By  SACHEVERELL  SITWELL.  Sitwell's  finest  book  -  a  dazzling  picture-and- 
text  presentation  of  the  most  fascinating  monasteries  in  EnglaiuC  France,  Italy, 
Spam,  Portugal,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eastern  Europe.  8  pages  of  glowing 
full-color  plates  and  96  pages  of  monochromes. 

$10.95  before  January  1,  1966  (Regular  list  price:  $12.50) 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON: 

The  Forge  of  Experience  ( 1 732- 1775) 

James  Thomas  F/exner.  The 

man  nobody  knows,  "the  com- 
plex of  contradictions,'' 
emerges  as  a  passionate,  im- 
pulsive, and  not  infrequently 
wrongheaded  young  man  in 
this  major  biography  by  the 
author  of  That  Wilder  Image. 
Illus.  $7.95 
• 

LEE 

Clifford  Dowdey.  The  outstand 
ing  writer  on  the  Confederacy, 
author  of  Death  of  a  Nation  and 
Lee's  Last  Campaign,  has  used 
the  newly  available  George 
Boiling  Lee  collection  of  Lee's 
personal  correspondence  to 
create  a  fresh  interpretative 
biography  of  the  great  Confed- 
erate general.  Illus  $12.50 


NEW  ENGLAND 
FRONTIER: 

Puritans  and  Indians,  1620  1675 

Alden  T.  Vaughan.  As  colonials 
retreat  around  the  world  an  old 
experience  becomes  a  surpris- 
ing guide  in  helping  relatively 
unsophisticated  nationals  cope 
with  the  20th  century.  "Lucid, 
scholarly  ...  contributes  impor- 
tantly to  the  notable  revision  of 
the  Puritan  image."  —  Richard 
B.  Morns.  Illus  $7.50 


A  PECULIAR  SERVICE: 

A  Narrative  of  Espionage  in  and 
around  New  York  during  the 
American  Revolution 

Corey  Ford.  A  gripping  and 
authentic  espionage  narrative, 
this  carefully  researched  his- 
tory describes  the  beginnings 
of  American  Intelligence  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution. 
Fascinating  information  about 
the  people,  the  techniques,  and 
the  ingenuity  that  led  to  Ameri- 
can independence.  Illus.  $6.75 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET: 

Our  Nation's  Attempt  at  Global 
Diplomacy  in  the  Twilight  of  its 
Innocence,  1907  1909 

Robert  A.  Hart.  Long  before 
men  were  "image-conscious," 
Teddy  Roosevelt  sent  16 
gleaming  battleships  lumber- 
ing around  the  world  in  the 
most  glittering  prestige  ploy  of 
the  century  Now  a  wonderful 
book  recalls  the  marvelous 
melange  of  events  that  ensued 
—  epic,  tragic  and  often  comic. 
Photos.  $6.95 

At  all  bookstores  LITTLE,  BROWN 
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tencecl  to  six  months  at  hard  labor 
for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit.  Thus 
commences  the  tragedy  of  the  arche- 
typal "noble  savage"  who,  having  lost 
his  bearings,  yearns  now  for  the  re- 
wards of  the  white  man,  now  for  the 
serenity  of  his  tribal  kraal,  now  for 
the  heroism  of  his  dark  gods.  His  dark 
gods— and  especially  for  Masakama, 
who  will  come  back  to  his  people  on 
the  clouds  with  many  warriors,  and 
will  lead  the  Bambuxosa  in  driving 
the  white  man  into  the  sea. 

Van  Bredepoel  fails  Kenon  when  he 
needs  him  most.  The  black  boy  van- 
ishes into  a  life  of  vagrancy  and  des- 
titution, only  to  return  later  on  the 
clouds  of  hashish,  reincarnated  (so 
it  seems  to  him  i  as  the  great  god 
Masakama.  raving  at  the  head  of  a 
violent  mob  of  Bambuxosa.  The  mob 
are  themselves  "possessed  by  a  vivid 
racial  memory"  and  they  are  rioting 
against  their  white  masters.  The  mob 
charges  the  police.  "Masakama!" 
Kenon,  his  face  transfigured,  his  eyes 
wide  and  shining,  his  black  skin 
aglitter.  throws  himself  forward  as 
the  police  open  fire. 

The  machine-gun  began  to  play  light- 
ly on  the  crowd,  producing  casualties 
as  easily  as  a  concertina  notes.  .  .  . 
Kenon  [lay  dead]  like  someone  who 
ha<l  settled  himself  in  his  favorite 
position  for  sleep— a  sleep  in  which 
he  might  easily  have  been  (beaming 
(if  that  summer's  day  many  years 
before  when,  well-rubbed  with  lion 
fat  and  full  of  hope,  he  came  out  of 
his  father's  hut,  and  amid  cries  of 
admiration  from  his  sisters  turned 
into  that  blood-red  footpath  which 
leads  through  the  valley,  to  the  other 
sifle  of  the  valley,  to  that  wonderful, 
very  wonderful  Port  Benjamin. 

Colonel  van  der  Post's  ironical  rep- 
etition of  tribal  legends  in  unfolding 
his  tragedy  is  spellbinding,  and  he 
does  equally  well  in  conjuring  up 
street  riots  and  delirium.  He  is  less 
successful  when  he  succumbs  to  his 
indignant  temptation  to  teach,  and 
the  social  philosophizing  in  this  first 
novel,  together  with  its  somewhat 
contrived  ending,  are  unfortunate 
Haws.  But  they  are  minor  flaws  which 
the  splendor  of  the  whole  work  makes 
us  only  too  willing  to  tolerate. 

The  social  and  historical  background 
of  /;/  a  Province  is,  of  course,  the 
tempestuous  antagonism  between  the 
black  and  white  populations  <>f 
apartheid  South  Africa.  Colonel  van 
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host's  novel  whets  our  appetite 
Man  Paton's  biography  of  Jan 
eyr.  which  further  unravels 
>mplexes  of  that  sullen  country, 
lis  an  affectionate  and  reverent 
Lir.  for  when  the  statesman  Hof- 
'  died  in  1948  South  Africa  lost 
tst  effective  foe  of  white  su- 
icy. 

Hofmeyr  was  a  certifiable 
Is  at  the  age  of  five,  the  recipient 
Ihodes  scholarship  at  fifteen.  He 
an  incredible  childhood;  his 
jr  kept  him  in  a  sailor  suit  long 
his  classmates  were  walking  like 
in  their  football  blazers  and 
;t  flannels.  He  grew  up  to  be  a 
»y,  rather  ugly  little  man,  de- 
oly  dressed,  his  eyes  hidden  be- 
milk-bottle  spectacles.  Hofmeyr 
with  his  mother  until  the  day 
ed.  Paton  observes  whimsically 
'he  never,  in  the  language  of  the 
.  knew  a  woman,  and  one  could 
d  a  guess  that  he  never,  except 
2  most  decorous  fashion,  kissed 
ither."  His  mother— site  was  his 
said  General  Smuts— would  not 
countenanced  it. 

lat  Hofmeyr  lacked  in  emotional 
ment  he  made  up  for  in  intel- 
d  courage.  After  a  precocious 
t  as  an  educator,  he  was  brought 
:he  government  by  Prime  Minis- 
muts  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
dministrator  of  the  Transvaal 
ince.  He  soon  ascended  to  the 
et,  and,  though  never  achieving 
ltimate  office  which  his  brilliance 
ed  to  assure,  he  did  eventually 
o  the  rank  of  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
Hofmeyr  had  always  nursed 
htened  ideas  on  color,  but  he  be- 
leither  as  a  crusader  nor  a  gad- 
rather    his    own  convictions 
ed  over  the  years  until  at  last 
Rinded  as  a  voice  crying  in  the 
;rness    against    the  apartheid 
m  of  Malan,  Strijdom,  and  Ver- 
d. 

1932.  he  found  himself  leading 
opposition  to  a  Native  Service 
ract  Bill  that  smelled  strongly  of 
ry.  and  pitted  himself  more  and 
!  against  the  measures  which 

systematically  depriving  non- 
ipeans  of  their  natural  rights.  In 
.  he  wrote  mournfully  to  a  friend 

I  wish  I  could  see  myself  lead- 
people  away  from  the  Devil-but 
can,  at  best,  only  foresee  a  more 
ess  splendid  failure."  He  was 
i  inconsistent.  At  first  he  reject- 
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ed  the  notions  of  white  supremacy 
and  racial  equality  alike,  but  painfully 
he  moved  closer  and  closer  toward 
the  concept  of  a  common  society.  Not 
only  did  Dr.  Malan  and  his  Nation- 
alist party  disavow  this  vision;  they 
openly  espoused  a  Nazi  victory  during 
World  War  II  since  it  would  advance 
the  goals  of  Afrikanerdom.  When 
nazism  was  crushed,  Malan  shifted 
gears  and  identified  Hofmeyr's  liber- 
alism with  communism.  "Hofmeyr," 
Johannes  Strijdom  added,  ."must  be 
destroyed." 

And  so  he  was.  His  association  with 
Smuts  precipitated  the  defeat  of  their 
United  party  in  May  1018  and  the 
total  victory  of  apartheid.  A  few 
mont  lis  later,  Hofmeyr  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  Paton's  portrait  of  Hofmeyr's 
character  is  extremely  interesting1, 
but  we  would  have  welcomed  a  deeper 
analysis  of  the  psychological  roots  of 
the  country's  apartheid  obsession, 
and  a  fuller  explanation  of  what  mo- 
tivated Hofmeyr  in  the  genesis  and 
growth  of  his  opposite  convictions. 
Otherwise  the  book  is  much  too  long. 

Africa  Before  They  Came  is  a  fas- 
cinating anthropological  inquiry  into 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  African  psyche 
prior  to  the  colonial  period.  It  is  a 
work  of  impressive  research,  but  of 
necessity  quite  conjectural  and  cer- 
tain to  be  controversial  among  schol- 
ars. "The  religious  appetite  and 
consumption  of  Africa  has  been  im- 
mense," Mrs.  Welch  informs  us.  Wit- 
ness the  animal-faced  gods,  phallic 
idols,  moon-worship,  animism,  the  im- 
portation of  Christianity  and  Islam. 
Islam,  like  Christianity,  was  a  civiliz- 
ing influence  but  inevitably  it  became 
intermixed  with  magic  and  idolatry. 
So  we  retreat  further  into  the  past 
and  deeper  into  the  bush  and  the  rain 
forest,  where  we  encounter  the  big 
gods  of  the  Bantu  and  the  furry 
dwarf-god  Thikololoshi  of  the  Zulus, 
and  Sapatan,  god  of  smallpox,  and 
Asom,  god  of  syphilis.  We  learn  of  the 
girl  who  lived  with  gazelles  and  of  the 
Tuareg  boy  who  became  a  pet  of  the 
ostriches;  we  watch  while  virgins  are 
devoured  by  crocodiles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Zambezi  and  see  the  wives  of 
princes  interred  alive  with  their  dead 
husbands  in  Zandeland.  And  we  won- 
der. 

And  then  we  open  Leslie  Brown's 
stunning  natural  history  of  Africa, 
and  we  think  we  begin  to  understand 
a  little  better.  The  primeval  colors 
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solitary  voice,  it  has  equal  relevance  for  its  age.  Above  all  — this  is  its 
power  and  uniqueness  — it  is  the  voice  of  an  archaic  man,  authentic  as 
if  a  Bronze  Age  tomb  had  opened;  a  man  who  not  only  survived  transi- 
tion into  our  world  but  faced  it  out  with  the  heroic  virtues  of  his  own 
...The  man  himself  commands  assent.  All  is  illuminated,  inevitable 
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story  of  sleuthing,  harassment,  mur- 
der, the  FBI— very  especially  the 
FBI— and  the  police,  with  the  usual 
delicious  decor  of  orchids,  fine  foods, 
and  happily  unconventional  and  pun- 
Kent  dialogue.  Almost  everybody's 
role  is  unexpectedly  askew  and  you 
don't  see  how  they  can  all  possibly  get 
their  deserts,  but  they  do,  convincing- 
ly and  rather  hilariously. 

Viking,  $3.50 

The  Young  Visitors,  by  John  Wain. 

A  pleasant  spoof  about  a  group  of 
young  Party  members  from  Moscow 
who  are  sent  to  London  to  learn  first- 
hand about  the  weaknesses  of  the 
capitalist  system.  They  all  learn  some- 
thing, each  according  to  his  own 
weaknesses,  and  it's  amusing  and  not 
too  predictable,  but  somehow  old  hat 
—a  lot  of  trouble  for  not  very  much. 
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Morton. 
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in  Berlin.  In  trying  to  get  a  real  Ger- 
man Prince  to  be  part  of  the  Pageant 
he  becomes  involved  in  the  seemingly 
quiet  life  of  an  old  estate  (part  of 
West  Berlin  but  geographically  in 
East)  and  in  an  exotic  love  affair 
with  a  strange  and  beautiful  woman 
who  lives  there.  For  me  the  story  was 
slow  in  starting  but  once  it  gets  going 
the  pace  is  breathless.  The  writing 
throughout  is  a  delight  and  the  char- 
acterization—even of  minor  players- 
is  superb. 
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The  reviewer's  problem  with  this 
novel  is  that  the  author  has  reviewed 
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■  er  than  anyone  else  could.  "For 
■m  st  twenty  years,"  he  says,  "I 
»<)een  trying  to  exteriorize  a  cer- 
.■ptimism  that  is  in  me,  a  delight 
1*3  immediate  and  simple  com- 
ui 'n  with  all  that  surrounds  me, 
idj  o  attain,  in  order  to  describe 
Ji  state,  to  some  kind  of  serenity. 
M'or  the  first  time,  I  was  able  to 
ei>,  in  The  Little  Saint,  a  perfectly 
>Mi  character,  in  immediate  con- 
icl  it  h  nature  and  life.  That  is  why, 
'  I  -ere  allowed  to  keep  only  one  of 
Jm.y  novels,  I  would  choose  this 

1 5  little  saint  happens  to  be  one 
fie  six  children  of  a  woman  who 
ra:les  over  a  vegetable  cart  in  a 
M  street  in  pre-1914  Paris  and 
'■nearly  every  night  takes  a  new 
lainto  her  bed  in  the  one-bedroom 

■  vhere  they  all  live.  Louis  is  the 
llle  child,  unlike  them  all,  smaller 
ia  all.  always  by  himself,  picked  on 

■  wool,  and  always  refusing  to  tell 

■  eacher  who  beats  him  up.  Hence 
■name.  From  the  earliest  time  he 
J  -emember  he  has  been  delighted 
I  the  feel,  the  look,  the  sense  of 

■  world  around  him,  and  M.  Si- 
mm  makes  his  pleasure  real.  The 

■  cle  of  the  book  is  not  only  its 
lible  serenity,  but  the  way  in 
I  h  the  author  makes  of  these  seven 
I  and  mundane  characters  people 

■  delights  in  knowing  and  follow- 
I  to  the  end  of  their  days.  It  is 
I  iumph  of  affirmation  told  with 
I  t  economy  and  flatness.  The  re- 
I  is  paradoxically  rich  and  round. 
I    Harcourt,  Brace  &  World.  $4.50 


Important  Short  Stories 

i  Collected  Stories  of  Katherine 
lie  Porter. 

he  author  writes  her  own  preface 
his  distinguished  collection. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  $5.95 

•edicated  Man  and  Other  Stories, 

Slizabeth  Taylor, 
lew  stories   by   an   author  who 
been  called  by  Arthur  Mizener 
e  modern  man's  Jane  Austen." 

Viking.  $4.95 

lected   Stories,    Volume   II,  by 

\rk  Van  Doren. 

jrhirty-eight  stories,  about  a  third 
them  published  here  for  the  first 
<e,  by  the  well-known  poet,  teach- 


The  ideal  Christmas  gift 
for  the  family  that  reads 

Harper's 


magazine 


the  new 
Merriam-Webster  Unabridged 

The  final  word  authority  that  serves  your  library,  schools  and  colleges, 
courts  of  law,  and  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 


This  Christmas  treat  your  family  to  an  in- 
spiring gift  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
for  years  to  come. 

Give  them  the  new  Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged.  It  answers  more  questions 
about  today's  language  than  any  other  dic- 
tionary. The  only  completely  new  un- 
abridged, it  includes  100.000  new  words 
and  new  meanings  in  its  450.000  entries. 

Only  with  Webster's  Third  New  Inter- 


national Dictionary  will  you  gain  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  new  words,  new  meanings 
in  science,  technology,  and  today's  English 
language  in  general. 

This  Christmas  give  the  new  Merriam- 
Webster  Unabridged  for  your  family  to  use, 
explore,  and  enjoy.  $47.50  at  leading  depart- 
ment, book,  and  stationery  stores.  Compact 
India-paper  editions  slightly  higher.  PG.&C. 
Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  01101. 


Insist  on  the  genuine 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

The  leading  name  in  dictionaries  since  1847 


J  OO 


The  new 
Columbia 
Encyclopedia 
Is  an  ideal 
Christmas 
present 

In  one  volume 

$49.50  at  all  bookstores 


ISN'T  THERE 
ANYONE  WHO  KNOWS 
WHAT  CHl?KTMAS 
IS  ML  A30UT?" 


Charles  M.  Schulz's  newest  cartoon 
book," A  CHARLIE  BROWN 
CHRISTMAS,"  is  a  heartwarming, 
truly  delightful  Christmas  story,  a  per- 
fect gift  for  both  youngsters  and  old- 
sters. 48  pages,  full -color  throughout. 
$2.50  at  your  bookstore. 

€195:  by  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

^  THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  TIMES  MIRROR  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44102 


You'll  not  only  meet 
a  better  class  of  people, 
but  you'll  certainly  meet 
a  better  class  of  fish 
if  you  read 


ARNOLD  , 
GINGRICH'S 


An  engaging  discourse  on  the  fishing 
life  (especially  midge  fly-fishing) 
and  its  pleasures  all  over  the  map, 
and  with  all  kinds  of  fishing  cronies, 
I  lemingway  included. 

Extra  bait:  dialogues  with  famous 
anglers,  past  and  present,  pertinent 
addresses  of  fishing  hotels  and 
haunts,  suppliers  anil  cataloguers  of 
equipment  in  many  countries,  and  a 
bibliography.  Drawings  by  John 
Groth.  55.95  •  now  at  better 
bookstores 

ALFRED  •  A  •  KNOPF  »  ^ 
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er,   essayist,   and   writer  of 
stories. 

Hill  and  Wang,  1 1 

X  on  fit 


Margaret  Mitchell  of  Atlanta: 
Author  of  (ione  with  the  Wind  I 

Finis  Farr. 

No  book  could  have  a  more  gla 
ous  beginning  than  this  one.  1st] 
anyone  in  the  literate  world  not  in 
ested  in  the  behind-  and  before-1 
scenes  story  of  the  opening  of<| 
movie  of  Gone  with  the  Wind  in 
lanta  in  1939?  All  but  one  of 
four    principals   were    there-C  1 
Gable   (and  his  wife  Carole  Lj| 
bard),  Vivien  Leigh  (and  her  fia;! 
Laurence   Olivier),   and  Olivia 
Kavilland.  Only  Leslie  Howard,  ht 
in  England  to  join  the  British  ar 
couldn't  come.  The  Junior  Lea 
gave  a  ball  (Margaret  Mitchell  war 
there).  There  were  many  parties; 
M  iss  Mitchell  refused  nearly  all 
them.  She  thought  this  occasion  i 
longed  to  the  actors.  But  against  a 
wish  and  desire  she  was  persuaded 
make  a  charming  and  funny  lil 
speech.  .  . .  From  this  opening  the  b( 
goes  back  to  tell  the  story  of  her  m>' 
est  life  and  the  writing  of  the  be 
which  in  the  end  took  her  life  over, 
familiar  but  still  astonishing  and  o( 
ly  touching  story— much  of  it  told 
her  own  voluminous  corresponded 
Figures  alone  can't  suggest  the  in 
pact— all  over  the  world— of  this  prl 
nonrenal  literary  juggernaut  whii 
seemed  to  arouse  an  intimately 
sonal  response  in  all  who  read  it. 
one  wants  the  story  behind  it.  here 
is.  I  read  every  word. 

Morrow.  S5.i, 


The   House   of   Elring,   by  Gavi 

Maxwell. 

The  author,  who  also  wrote  Ring  Or 
Bright  Water,  calls  this  "an  autobioj' 
raphy  of  childhood"-in  the  wl 
moorlands  of  Scotland. 

Dutton.  $5.9i 

The  Valley  of  the  God-Almigffl 
Joneses;  Reminiscences  of  Franl 
Lloyd  Wright's  Sister.  Maginak 
Wright  Barney,  with  Tom  Burke. 

A  charming  small  book— half  his- 
tory, half  personal  recollection  of  the 
Welsh  grandparents,  parents,  and 
siblings  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  in 
their  Wisconsin  valley.  It  is  a  dedi- 
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I  A.  Ferman,  Joyce  L.  Kornbluh, 
an  Haber,  Editors 

rty  in  America 

k  of  Readings 

uction  by  Michael  Harrington 
ly  all  articles  in  the  volume  are 
ate:  startling  in  content,  mo%ing 
•quence,  and  challenging  in  new 
aches  suggested.  The  editors  have 
:ross  specialty  lines  and  included 
workers,  politicians,  economists, 
leaders,  sociologists,  journalists, 
ne  poor  themselves  to  get  a  variety 
ints  of  view.  Yet  with  all  the  vari- 
lev  have  unified  the  whole,  and  the 
can  be  read  from  beginning  to 
lot  only  with  profit  but  with  what- 
satisfaction  substitutes  for  pleas- 
/hen  such  a  poignant  condition  is 
abject.'"— Los  Angeles  Times 
?ages  S9.00 


)h0:  Poems  and  Fragments 

ttatedjWtth  an  Introduction, 
jy  Davenport 

ho  sang  of  Eros  and  Aphrodite,  of 
ful  youths  with  bronzed  bodies 
flowing  hair.  She  sang  of  trees  and 
:rs  and  love  in  an  age  of  gold.  In 
Davenport*s  unique  translations 
elegance  and  supple  grace  of 
>ho's  lyrics  are  re-created  for  the 
ern  reader. 

here  is  real  distinction  in  the  writ- 
nd  a  refreshing  freedom  from  the 
:onscious  tone,  vacillating  between 
:ntiousness  and  archness,  which 
Is  most  attempts  to  do  Sappho." 

—Richmond  Lattimore 
arp,  bright,  above  all  essentially 
ige,  these  versions  convince  us  for 
first  time  in  English  that  Sappho's 
e  comes  from  a  world  piercingly 
ke  our  own,  but  with  so  articulate 
dentity  that  we  recognize  it  in  the) 
fragment."— Hugh  Kenner 
pages   illustrated  $3.95 


t 


tol  Rapoport  •  Albert  M.  Chammah 

I  soner's  Dilemma 

Is  book  explores  the  nature  of  con- 
I   in  the  deceptively  simple  game 
In  which  the  book  takes  its  title.  If 
:   players  cooperate,  they  both  win; 
I  hey  don't,  they  both  lose.  But  they 
I  cooperate  only  if  each  trusts  the 
ler,  and  the  game  is  so  structured 
ft  there  is  no  rational  basis  for  trust- 
I .  Moving  beyond  game  theory, 
soner's  Dilemma  builds  a  bridge  be- 
f  en  scientific  psychology  (based  on 
d  data  and  reproducible  experi- 
nts)  and  the  psychology  of  complex 
I  er  motivations  which  create  conflict 

1  human  strife. 

2  pages  $7.50 


e  University  of  Michigan  Press 

n  Arbor 
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cated  labor  of  love  and  a  literate  and 
illuminating  sidelight  on  the  life  and 
work  of  the  great  architect. 

Appleton-Century,  $4.95 


Specials  for  Christmas 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  ...  As 
We  Remember  Him,  by  Mrs.  Rose 
Kennedy.  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvier 
Kennedy,  other  members  of  his 
family,  and  dozens  of  associates 
from  his  childhood  to  his  days  in 
the  White  House.  Foreword  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Edited  and  produced 
under  the  direction  of  Goddard 
Lieberson.  A  Columbia  Records 
Legacy  Collection  book. 

A  moving  and  beautiful  book  of 
photographs  and  personal  recollec- 
tions. As  Mr.  Lieberson  says  in  his 
introduction:  "This  book  is  not  a 
memorial.  ...  In  the  hope  of  keeping 
before  us,  no  matter  in  how  small  a 
measure,  the  vibrancy  and  the  inten- 
sity of  his  life,  this  book  is  presented." 

Atheneum,  $14.95 

The   Great   Wines   of   Europe,  by 

Ernest  Hornickel. 

A  guide  through  European  vine- 
yards with  what  is  called  a  "special 
wine  peerage"  of  the  great  sites. 

Putnam.  $10.95  (until  Jan.  1  l 
$12.50  (after  Jan.  1  I 

The  Golden  Journey:  Poems  for 
Young  People  compiled  by  Louise 
Bogan  and  William  Jay  Smith.  Wood- 
cuts by  Fritz  Kredel. 

A  delightful  anthology  for  "the 
young  of  all  ages"  selected  by  two 
distinguished  contemporary  Ameri- 
can poets. 

Reilly  &  Lee,  $5.95 

The  American  Heritage  History  of 
(he  Great  West,  by  the  editors  of 
American  Heritage,  with  Alvin  M. 
Josephy.  Jr.  as  editor  in  charge. 
David  Lavendar.  author,  and  Ralph 
K.  Andrist,  pictorial  commentator. 

Here  in  416  large  pages  of  text  and 
424  illustrations  is  the  story  we  never 
seem  to  get  tired  of  hearing— the 
opening  of  the  West. 

Simon  and  Schuster.  $16.50 
Pre-Christmas.  $12.95 
De  Luxe  edition  (boxed)  $19 
Pre-Christmas.  $15.45 
(Continued  on  page  13S) 


4. ITT  SUGGESTIONS 
FROM 


ruuiin 


HOI  SE 

A 


John  (('Hani 

THE  LOCKWOOII 

CONCERN 

$5.95 

James  I.  Michener 

THE  SOURCE 

S7.95 

Peter  llatlliiessen 

AT  FLAY  IN 
THE  FIELDS 
OF  THE  LORD 


$5.95 


Pamela  Frankau 

SLAVES  OF 
THE  LAMP 


$5.95 


Aubrey  Menen 

A  CONSPIRACY 
OF  WOMEN 


$4.9= 


Jonathan  Baumhacti 

A  MAN  TO 
CONJURE  WITH 

$4.95 


Now  at  your  bookstore 

■  ;j  T   RANDOM  HOUSE 

,  457  Madison  Ave.,  X.Y.  JLQOiS 
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meet 
Margaret 
Mason, 
she's  so 
interesting 

she  sends  her  mind 
to  Europe  every  month 

(for  only  $16  a  year!) 

Margaret  is  a  gadabout  at  heart.  She  marches 
through  the  history  of  fashion  with  Pierre 
Cardin.  Shares  the  culinary  secrets  of  a  Com- 
tesse.  Knows  what's  new  in  the  art  field.  (She 
has  a  fabulous  collection  including  a  few 
originals  and  many  brilliant  reproductions 
from  the  color-filled  pages  of  Realites.) 

She  meets  many  of  the  other  interesting 
people  of  the  world.  People  like  billionaire 
J.  Paul  Getty  and  Aldous  Huxley  and  Law- 
rence Durrell. 

Realites  will  whisk  you,  too,  to  wherever 
anything  noteworthy  is  happening.  Then  it 
offers  you  an  intimate  look  at  the  situation. 

Reahtes  is  for  the  pleasure-seeker  and  the 
knov.  ledge-seeker.  Reward  yourself  with  the 
most  interesting  time  of  the  month— the  day 
your  copy  of  Realites  arrives  from  Paris! 

The  magazine 
that  makes  you 
more  interesting 


REALITES 


j  REALITES  in  America    Dept.  19 
|  301MadisonAve.,NewYork,N.Y.  10017 
|  Piease  enter  a 

i  ]  one  year  (12  issues)  at  $16  (instead  of  $20) 
□  two  years  (24  issues)  at  $29  instead  of  $40) 
subscription  to  the 

2  English  edition  □  French  edition 

of  Reaht&s  and  send  to: 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 


Zip 


I 
I 

|  □  Aboue  subscription  is  a  Gift  □  My  own 

I   —  

I 
I 
I 

! 

L 


If  above  subscription  is  a  Gift,  it  is  from: 

Name 


Street 


Cit, 


State 


Gift  card  to 
read  "From 


Zip 
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Artists  of  the  Old  West,  by  John  C. 
Ewers. 

These  stories  of  the  artist-explor- 
ers who  painted  what  they  saw  on 
their  way  West  is  written  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's new  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology,  an  authority  on  Indian 
cultures  and  the  art  of  the  American 
West.  164  illustrations,  35  in  color.  A 
Chanticleer  Press  edition. 

Doubleday,  $12.05 


Introduced  in 
Harper's 


Sections  or  adaptations  of  the  following' 
19(J5  books  appeared  in  the  magazine  be- 
fore book  publication. 

Face  to  Face,  a  collection  of  self-revela- 
tory BBC  television  interviews  by  VIPs 
(Edith  Sitwell,  Victor  Gollancz,  Henry 
Moore,  Cecil  Beaton,  Albeit  Finney, 
Evelyn  Waugh,  and  many  others),  edited 
by  Hugh  Burnett.  Portraits  by  Feliks 
Topolski  (Stein  and  Day). 

Yes  I  Can,  by  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  and 
Jane  and  Burt  Boyar  (Farrar,  Straus 
and  Giroux). 

Force  of  Circumstance,  by  Simone  de 
Beauvoir.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Richard  Howard  (Putnam). 

The  Love  of  Anxiety,  and  other  essays, 
by  Charles  Frankel  (Harper  &  Row). 

Not  for  Publication,  and  other  stories, 
by  Nadine  Gordimer  (Viking). 

The  Making  of  a  Quagmire,  by  David 
Halberstam  (Random  House). 

The  South  Today:  100  Years  After  Ap- 
pomattox, a  collection  of  essays,  edited 
and  with  foreword  by  Willie  Morris 
(Harper  &  Row). 

Ben  Gurion  Looks  Back,  by  Moshe  Pearl- 
man  and  David  Ben  Gurion  (Simon  and 
Schuster). 

The  Makepeace  Experiment,  by  Abram 
Tertz  (Pantheon  Books). 

The  Escape  Artist,  by  David  Wagoner 
(Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux). 

The  De-komanization  of  the  American 
Catholic  Church,  by  Edward  Wakin  and 
Fr.  Joseph  F.  Scheuer  (Macmillan). 


Utah 

School  Teacher 
Discovers  Way 
To  Triple  Your 
Reading  Speed 

Salt  Lake  City  (O.P.)  Evelyn 
Wood  local  school  teacher  has 
discovered  an  amazing  technique 
that  allows  her  students  to  in- 
crease their  reading  speed  from 
three  to  ten  times.  Congressmen, 
Senators,  lawyers,  doctors,  stu- 
dents, professors,  and  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  give  testimony 
to  Miss  Wood's  improved  reading 
method. 

SENATOR  PROXMIRE,  Wisconsin: 

"I  must  say  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  education  experi- 
ences I  have  ever  had.  It  certainly 
compares  favorably  with  the  ex- 
periences I've  had  at  Yale  and 
Harvard."  Send  for  Free  Booklet: 

EVEIYN  WOOD  DEPT.  H-M 
1  223  Conn.  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PRACTICAL  FRENCH  HOOD 

SO  WARM,  SO  FASHION-RIGHT 
Double  knit  Jersey  100%  wool  helmet 
designed  by  a  French  couturier  inspired 
by  a  Crusader  hood.  Keeps  you  warm 
where  you  feel  the  winter  winds  most;  so 
soft  and  full  that  it  can  be  worn  with 
bouffant  hairdos— won't  slip  like  a  scarf, 
folds  flat  for  traveling.  Lined.  Black, 
royal  blue,  or  red— try  one,  you'll  order 
all  three  colors. 

(Add  39o  postage)  $3.99 
N.Y  Slate  Residents  add  i'',  Salt's  Tax 

HERE'S  HOW  CO.,  IHCjJ&?ift.?!a 


YOU  PAY  NOTHING 


when  we  search  foi  any  OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

want.  You  name  it-uc  find  it !  No  obligation.  P 
surprisingly  low.  Try  us! 

International  Bookfinders/Box  3003  H,  Beverly  Hills, 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  rec 
every  issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advi 
us  of  a  change  of  address  please  indicate  both 
old  and  new  address.  Please  allow  six  weeks 
effecting  this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
c  o  Fulfillment  Corp.  of  America 
361  West  Center  Street,  Marion,  Ohio 


Music  in  the  Round 


by  Discus 


Too  Popular  to  be  Good? 


m  '(tic's  music  is  so  easy  to  lis- 
'ewo  and  so  fully  recorded  that 
Wjjfbeeds— and  deserves— a  new 
Meal  estimate. 

Mt  month,  writing  about  Charles 
\|  I  classified  him  among  the  na- 

■  ilist  composers,  and  invoked  the 
me  of  Antonin  Dvorak  as  one  who, 
M  Ives,  represented  a  kind  of  music 

■  was  completely  saturated  in  a 

■  onal  heritage.  As  Ives  was  the 
i  t  American  nationalist,  Dvorak 
Ing  with  Smetana  )  was  the  great 

■  •h  nationalist.  But  there  the  re- 

■  blance  ends.  Ives  was  a  natural 
Hlutionary,  Dvorak  an  instinctive 

■  lervative.  Ives  was  emotionally  a 

■  '  complicated  man,  where  Dvorak 
I  essentially  a  simple,  uncompli- 
1  d  one. 

11 1  that,  Dvorak  was  like  Haydn. 

■  haps  the  greatest  charm  of 
lu'ak's  music  is  its  bracing  emo- 
lal  health,  its  peasant-like  vigor, 

■  frank  delight  in  the  basics.  It  so 
I pens  that  Dvorak  was  a  fine  tech- 

an  and  a  great  orchestrator,  but 
t  fact  alone  never  made  his  music 
.  The  conservatories  are  full  of  fine 
micians  and  learned  theorists, 
lat  distinguishes  Dvorak  is  a  cer- 
1  kind  of  bracing  vitality,  coupled 
h  an  amazingly  refined  feeling  for 
filiation  (almost  Schubertian  in 
imagination)  and  an  endless 
iree  of  folk-inspired  melody.  There 
10  reason  why  Dvorak  should  not  be 
led  the  Czech  Schubert, 
several  recent  Dvorak  recordings 
y  reinforce  the  point.  Vox  Records 
?  been  making  a  survey  of  Dvorak's 
amber  Music,  and  Volume  III  has 
;t  been  issued  ( VBX  51,  mono; 
BX  551,  stereo;  both  3  discs).  En- 
ded here  are  the  well-known  Piano 
intet,  the  less-known  Quintet  in  G 
'p.  77),  and  two  virtually  unknown 


works— an  early  and  until  recently 
unpublished  String  Quartet  in  B  flat, 
and  the  twelve  Cypresses  for  string 
quartet.  The  Berkshire  String  Quar- 
tet is  assisted  by  the  pianist  Gyorgy 
Sandor  in  the  Piano  Quintet  and  by 
Murray  Grodner,  double-bassist,  in 
the  String  Quintet. 

His  Own  Paths 

The  A  major  Piano  Quintet  is  the 
sunniest,  bounciest,  most  volatile 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings  ever 
written.  (Admittedly  it  does  not  have 
much  competition.  What  have  we? 
Piano  Quintets  by  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Franck,  Bloch,  and  Shostakov- 
ich just  about  complete  the  reper- 
tory.) It  is  a  constant  joy  in  its 
freshness  and  springlike  glow,  and 
one  never  gets  tired  of  listening  to 
it.  Thus  the  beauties  of  the  G  major 
String  Quintet,  written  around  the 
same  time,  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. Pervading  the  score  (as  it  per- 
vades the  Piano  Quintet)  is  the 
ever-present  nationalism.  That  does 
not  mean  direct  quotation  of  folk 
material.  It  means  binding  folklike 
elements  into  a  highly  personal  means 
of  expression. 

Cypresses  was  originally  a  cycle  of 
eighteen  songs.  Dvorak  later  took 
twelve  of  them  and  made  a  transcrip- 
tion for  string  quartet.  These  are 
sweet,  innocent,  lyric  effusions. 

The  early  B  flat  Quartet,  composed 
in  1869,  is  something  different. 
Dvorak,  like  all  composers  of  the  day, 
came  under  the  spell  of  Wagner.  The 
spirit  of  Tristan  and  Lohengrin  per- 
vade the  harmonies  and  melodies;  and 
while  the  piece  has  some  agreeable 
moments,  it  is  not  representative 
Dvorak.  Obviously  the  composer  knew 
so,  and  did  not  attempt  to  publish  the 
score.  To  Dvorak-lovers,  listening  to 
it  is  an  interesting  experience,  how- 
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cAmaztng 


Scott's  daring  new 
approach  to 
component  hi-fi 

Scott's  new  Stereomaster  2400  is  a  solid 
state  FM  stereo  receiver  system,  complete 
with  two  matching  speakers.  On  the  back 
you'll  find  provision  for  connecting  a  tape 
recorder,  record  player,  remote  speakers 
...  in  fact,  every  feature  you'd  expect  to 
find  in  a  line  Scott  component  system. 
That's  exactly  what  the  2400  is  .  .  .  hi-fi  for 
people  who  want  none  of  the  complexity 
usually  associated  with  hi-fi.  You  get  all  of 
the  sound,  all  of  the  features  .  .  .  none  of 
the  fuss. 

In  front,  just  a  few  simple  controls  do 
everything  >ou'd  expect  of  a  professional 
component  system  .  .  .  and  they're  easy 
enough  for  the  proverbial  child  to  operate 
...  or  his  parents.  The  sound?  We'll  stack 
it  up  against  equipment  at  twice  the  price 
.  .  .  and  Scott  guarantees  performance,  as 
well  as  parts,  for  two  full  years.  The  price? 
Simply  amazing  .  .  .  under  $300. 

A  new  Scott  receiver  system  complete 
with  matching  Scott  speakers 
.  .  .  less  than  $300 ;; 


Changer,  extra. 


SCOTT 


for  more  information,  write: 
H.  H.  Scott,  Inc.,  Ill  Powdermill  Rd. 
Maynard.  Mass.  195-12 
Export:  Scott  International,  Maynard,  Mass. 
Price  slightly  higher  West  of  Rockies.  Price  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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BACH  ON  FIVE  GLORIOUS  DISCS 

BUY  THREE 
GET  TWO  FREE! 


With  Maria  Stader,  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  Hertha  Toepper,  Ernest 
Haefliger,  others;  with  Munich  Bach 
Chorus  &  Orchestra,  Karl  Richter,  Con- 
ductor; and  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra,  Kurt  Thomas,  Conductor. 
(Boxed  with  booklet)  $17.98 

KL-301/5;  Stereo:  SKL  1301/5 

ALSO  SPECIALLY  PRICED! 
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MAGNIFICAT  IN 

H  MAJOR 
EKiHT  GREAT 
CANTO  AS 
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Beethoven:  The  Nine  Symphonies, 
complete  —  Berlin  Philharmonic/Her- 
bert von  Karajan. 
(8-disc  set,  boxed  with  booklet) 

Stereo  only:  SKL  101/8 


The  Four  Symphonies,  complete- 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Her- 
bert von  Karajan,  Conductor. 
(4-disc  set,  boxed  with  booklet) 

KL  33/6;  Stereo:  SKL  133/6 

SPECIALLY  PRICED!  SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


\fhani  m  option 
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MGM  Records,  Classical  Division, 
540  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York  10036^/ 


MUSIC  IN  THE  ROUND 


ever.  It  shows  how  much  Dvorak  was 
able  to  shuck  off,  and  how  he  refused 
to  follow  paths  not  his  own. 

Excellent  performances  and  record- 
ing here.  The  Berkshire  Quartet  is  an 
admirable  ensemble,  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  America.  It  has  had  lit- 
tle representation  on  records  despite 
a  long  career,  and  this  album  should 
alert  listeners  to  its  virtues.  Sandor, 
a  skillful,  no-nonsense  kind  of  pianist, 
collaborates  well  in  the  A  major  Quin- 
tet, and  Grodner  fits  beautifully  into 
the  String  Quintet. 

Not  Performed  in  America 

H  as  a  Dvorak  opera  ever  received  a 
professional  performance  in  Amer- 
ica'.' One  doubts  it.  Dvorak  composed 
seven  operas,  of  which  three  remain 
in  the  repertory  of  Czech  opera 
houses— The  Jacobin,  The  Devil  and 
Kate,  and  R as alka.  Of  these,  Rusalka 
is  by  far  the  most  famous,  and  there 
even  used  to  be  an  old  recording,  sung 
in  German  and  no  longer  available. 
Now  comes  a  new  one,  sung  in  Czech 
by  singers  of  the  Prague  National 
Theater  conducted  by  Zdenek  Chal- 
abala  (Artia  ALPO  80,  mono; 
ALPOS  89,  stereo;  both  4  discs). 

None  of  these  singers  will  be  known 
in  America  ;  and,  as  it  turns  out,  there 
is  little  chance  that  they  will  be.  The 
Soviet  bloc  countries,  which  are  flood- 
ing the  international  market  with 
superior  instrumentalists,  are  exceed- 
ingly weak  in  singers.  The  perfor- 
mances here  are  typical:  shrill,  wob- 
bly, with  the  hard  Slavic  sound  and 
forced  production  characteristic  of 
most  singers  in  that  area.  But  the 
orchestra  is  good;  and  the  singers, 
whatever  their  vocal  deficiencies, 
know  the  style  and  go  about  their 
work  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  And 
healing  the  opera  in  its  original 
language  makes  an  extraordinary  dif- 
ference. Translated  opera  is  always 
weaker  than  the  original,  for  a  lan- 
guage has  its  own  music,  its  own 
quality  of  vowel  sound,  its  own  metri- 
cal quantities,  that  are  indissoluble 
from  the  melodic  line.  (This  is  some- 
thing the  advocates  of  Opera-in-Eng- 
lish fail  to  realize. ) 

Rusalka  is  a  fairy-tale  opera,  based 
on  the  familiar  folk  legend  of  a  water 
nymph  who  gives  up  her  immortality 
to  marry  a  human.  In  Rusalka, 
though,  the  girl  does  not  get  her  man, 
nd  things  end  unhappily.  The  libret- 


to is  weak  (all  Dvorak's  librett(H 
said  to  be  weak,  and  that  is  one  rB 
his  operas  are  seldom  presentecp 
side  his  homeland ) . 

The  libretto  aside,  Rusalka  ii] 
of  one  soaring  melodic  inspiri 
after  another.  Some  veteran  colle 
will  remember  the  aria  to  the  r 
which  Dorothy  Maynor  record* 
beautifully  about  twenty-five  ij 
ago.  Dvorak  knew  how  to  write  foi 
voice,  and  he  also  knew  how  to  i 
so  that  his  rich-sounding  orch 
never  gets  in  the  way  of  the  si: 
Some  of  the  writing  in  AVsaZAj 
highly  nationalistic,  and  some  of 
also  in  the  international  style  of| 
day;  and  here  and  there  a  few  VI 
nerisms  creep  in.  But  always  Dvl 
is  present:  the  clear,  emotionally  i 
pie  man  of  forest  and  field.  Rasall 
innocent,  naive,  and  an  utterly  cha| 
ing  musical  experience. 

Dvorak  has  done  very  well  on 
ords.  There  are  discs  of  The  Devil  \ 
Kate,  several   of  his  major  ch 
works  (notably  the  Requiem),  al 
his  nine  symphonies,  the  Slave 
Dances,  most  of  his  chamber  mu 
the  Cello  Concerto  (about  ten  av 
able  recordings  of  that  alone), 
charming  Piano  Concerto,  and  a  g  i 
deal  of  miscellaneous  items.  All  of  I 
worth  looking  into.  Dvorak,  by  1 
large,  has  been  a  popular  but  und 
estimated    composer.  Because 
music  is  so  easy  to  listen  to,  so 
musicians  have  spread  the  idea  tl 
he  is  agreeable  but  superficial:  \ 
concert    stuff.    This    is    a  cana 
Dvorak  was  a  professional  throitf 
and  through,  a  serious  musician 
composer  of  integrity,  and  one  of  t 
most  natural  melodists  the  world  h 
ever  known.  What  I  am  trying  to  s 
is  that  he  was  a  great  composer. 


)nly  Zenith  gives  you  the 
»erfect  stereo  blend-a  320  watt* 
otally  solid  state  amplifier 
md  tuning  system  powering  eight  matched  and 
>alanced  speakers  (including  two  giant 
5"  woofers  and  two  exponential  horns)  sealed  in 
1  full-width  sound  chamber— to  create  the  most  natural 
sound  in  home  console  stereo.  See  the  wide  selection  of  Zenith 
Quality  stereo  instruments -in  the  elegance  of  authentic 
line  furniture  styling  and  exquisite  hand-crafted  cabinetry— 
at  your  Zenith  dealer's  nows 


The  quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on 
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Stein  way  beauty  is  not  skin-deep 

The  exquisite  tone  of  this  piano  is  pro- 
duced inside  the  instrument.  Its  handsome 
contour  pleases  because  it  is  shaped  to  the 
piano's  function  with  sound  woodworking 
practice.  A  Steinway  Vertical  is  tastefully 
designed  without  showy  effect.  It  appeals 
today  and  will  survive  style  change  tomor- 
row. Professional  pianists  respect  its  sen- 
sitive response  and  technical  excellence. 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Place.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  for  our  color  catalog 


ATTAINING 
PEACE  OF  MIND 
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If  the  stresses  of  living  are  causing  you  mental  anguish.  Autobiography 
of  a  Yogi  by  Paramahansa  Yogananda  can  bring  you  inner  calm  and  sub- 
lime spiritual  comfort,  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
all  over  the  world. 

The  late  Paramahansa  Yogananda  was  a  great  Master-Teacher  of 
India,  a  friend  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  and  spiritual 
leaders  of  many  faiths.  He  lived  in  America  for  30  years  to  instruct 
Westerners  in  the  practical  applications  of  yoga  in  conquering  all  mate- 
rial obstacles  by  soul  strength ...  in  attaining  communion  with  God  and 
thus  eliminating  fear  and  worry. 

In  this,  his  extraordinary  life  story,  he  tells  his  own  spiritual  experi- 
ences and  shows  how  you,  too,  can  attain  inspiration  and  peace  of  mind 
...solve  all  the  complex  problems  of  your  life.  "Grateful  to  you  for 
granting  me  some  insight  into  this  fascinating  world." 

—  Thomas  Mann.  Nobel  Prizeman- 
Translated  into  14  languages.  514  pp.,  $4.00 
Autobiography  of  a  Yogi  is  available  at  most  book  stores. 

SELF-REALIZATION  FELLOWSHIP,  Publishers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 


by  Eric  Larrabee 

Strummi 

Three  recent  records  cover  a  c< 
siderable  part  of  the  possible  sp 
trum  of  guitar-playing,  at  least  tl 
section  of  it  which  falls  between  t 
competently  unexciting  and  the  < 
cellent. 

Laurindo  Almeida  is  an  unexct 
tionable  technician,  and  a  lack  of  ( 
ceptions  is  what  spoils  his  new  albi 
called  Suenos.  It  is  uninterrupted 
pleasant,  as  though  the  same  desi 
to  please  (and  exactly  the  sar 
amount  of  it)  had  prompted  eai 
number.  As  a  result,  they  all  come  o 
sounding  alike,  from  the  ole-ole 
"Malaguena"  to  the  pure  potted-pal 
of  "Tea  for  Two." 

Charlie  Byrd  is  accompanied  by  i 
unwieldy  amount  of  orchestra  in  h 
Brazilian  Byrd,  almost  enough  of 
to  be  disagreeable  instead  of  jui 
mildly  annoying.  The  compositior 
are  all  by  Antonio  Carlos  Jobim,  wfc 
is  now  sufficiently  famous  to  rat 
dressed-up  arrangements  with  a  k 
of  strings  and  brass.  Byrd's  guita 
is  thus  "showcased,"  as  they  say  i 
the  trade,  with  what  often  amount 
to  mere  noise;  its  only  virtue  is  t 
make  him  look  good— or,  rather,  mak 
you  glad  that  he  is  so  good. 

Joe  Pass  is  a  Californian  whos 
tribute  to  the  late  Django  Reinhard 
comes  perilously  close  to  my  ideal  o 
how  guitar  should  be  played:  lovel; 
stuff,  done  to  a  turn,  with  affectioi 
for  the  repertoire  and  a  nice  sensi 
of  hov  it  can  sound.  In  a  way  this  ii 
Django  up-to-date,  accessible  to  cur 
rent  ears  but  still  with  a  touch  of  the 
gypsy  wilderness.  And  yet— is  it  toe 
much  to  ask  not  only  for  wildness  but 
for  divine  fire? 

I  keep  coming  back  to  Charlie  Byrd, 
even  while  disliking  his  new  record 
as  such.  Something  about  attack, 
sense  of  rhythm,  phrasing  and  dy- 
namics—the music  is  never  merely 
there.  He  is  always  confronting  it, 
saying  something  about  it,  tension 
(lowing  both  ways.  It  does  make 
you  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  it  does 
wear  well,  a  magic  slow  to  fade.  Some- 
thing about  the  name  of  the  game. 

Suenos  (Dreams).  Laurindo  Almeida. 
Capitol  T  2345.  For  Django.  Joe 
Pass.  Pacific  Jazz  85.  Brazilian  Byrd. 

Charlie  Byrd.  Columbia  CS  9137. 
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